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NATHAN  PERKINS,  D.  D  * 


1771—1838. 

Nathan  Pxbkiks  was  »  son  of  Matihew  and  Hannah  Perkins,  and  was 

born  in  Lisbon,  (then  apart  of  Norwich,)  Codd.,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1748. 
flia  father  was  an  extensive  landholder,  and  the  family  moved  in  the  move 
respectable  walks  of  society.  Nathan  was  early  placed  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Dr.  Lathrop  of  Norwich,  by  ^hnm  be  wns  fitted  for  College.  When 
he  waa  not  far  from  eighteen  years  of  age,  ho  entered  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  and  was  graduated  in  the  j^ear  1770,  under  the  Presidenoj  of  Dr. 
Withersfpoon. 

Of  the  state  of  his  mind  in  regard  to  rcUgious  things  during  his  carlieBi 
years,  nothing  is  now  known ;  but,  In  the  latter  part  of  his  College  life,  his 
saind  was  greatly  wrought  upon  throngh  the  joint  nunistntions  of  With- 
eispooii,  Whitefiehl,  and  WilUam  Tennent.   So  extraordinary  were  his  con* 

victions  and  eonlliets  daring  three  months,  from  April  to  July,  (1770,)  thai 
his  bodily  health  was  materially  affected, — insomuch  that  he  wss  obliged  to 
s?ail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  his  classmates,  in  walking  from  one  apart- 
ment of  the  College  to  another.  At  length  his  mind  was  suddenly  relieved 
<^  its  burden,  and  fiWcd  with  unspeakable  joy.  From  this  time,  he  showed 
himself  an  active,  decided  and  earnest  Christian. 

Shortly  after  leaving  College,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Dtvinity  under 
the  direction  of  the  llcv.  Dr.  Lord  of  Norwich,  and  remained  with  him  till 
be  was  licensed  to  preach,  by  the  New  London  Association,  sometime  in 
the  flowse  of  the  next  year.  After  his  Hcensore,  he  was  employed  to 
peaeh  for  a  while  aft  Wrentham,  Mass.,  and  had  an  opportnnity.  to  settle^ 
there,  bnt  deolmed  it.  Thenoe  he  went  to  West  Hartford  to  simply  the 
church  which  bad  been  vacated  more  than  two  years  before,  by  the  death  of 
the  Kev.  Nathaniel  Hooker. t  The  people,  meanwhile,  had  become  greatly 
dindedi  in  consequence  of  having  employed  a  number  of  candidates.  He 
eommenced  preaching  to  them  on  the  first  SabVntb  in  January,  1772  ;  and 
ao  far  8uccee<lcd  in  harmonizing  their  views  and  lecliiiL!?,  that,  in  due  time, 
they  gave  him  a  call,  and  he  was  ordained  as  their  pastor,  on  the  i-ith  of 
October  following.  Here  he  continued  to  labour  with  great  diligenoe  and 
fidelity,  during  the  long  period  of  sixty-bi^.  years. 

*M?.  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brace. — PiiriUn  Recorder  for  "!"'*. 

t  NATHA.flEi.  Hooker,  the  Mori  uf  Nathiiiiifl  and  Eunice  (Talcott)  Hooker,  was  born  at 
Hartford,  Dee.  15,  1737;  waa  gnidufttcd  at  Yule  College  ia  1755;  was  ordained  paator  of  the 
F'jurth  oLurrh  in  Hartford,  (nmv  "West  Hartford,)  in  December,  17.')7,  and  died  Juno  9,  1770, 
in  the  thirtj-third  year  of  bis  age.    He  published  a>sernioD  entitled  *^  The  inralidijistraoted," 

I768|  eadiftwhiidflahdbcfnBMafwmFvUtttdft«BhisMS8.tim. 
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Ill  1801,  t]i«  degree  of  Doctor  of  Bmai^  wm  conferred  upon  him  liy 
the  Oolite  aA  whiek  he  wis  gradiuted. 

In  the  course  of  his  nunistry,  Br.  Perkins  preached  ten  thousand  8flr> 
monSi  attended  more  than  a  hundred  ecclesiastical  ooanoih},  assisted  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  young  men  in  their  preparation  for  College,  and 

had  tinder  his  care,  at  (HfTcrent  tirneH,  more  than  thirty  theological  students. 
He  was  op.o  of  the  original  louuders  and  most  active  pntrons,  of  the  Con- 
necticut iMi25sionary  Society ;  and  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  th&  Connecti- 
cut Evaugclical  Magazine. 

In  October,  1822,  he  preached  his  Half-century  sermon,  which  was  pub- 
lished. In  it  he  gives  an  ontlme  of  the  history  of  the  chuidi  and  parish  of 
which  he  had  the  pastoral  charge,  and  especially  of  his  own  miiustiy.  He 
states  that,  at  that  time,  there  had  heen  six  exteDsiye  leTiyahi  of  rel^OD  in 
connection  with  his  labours,  and  the  whole  number  added  to  the  ohnroh 
during  his  ministry  had  been  six  hundred. 

On  the  liith  of  June,  the  Rev.  Caleb  S.  Henry  was  installed  as 

his  colleague  in  the  pastoral  office.  Mr.  ITcnry  resigned  his  charge  on  the 
25th  of  March,  1835  ;  after  which,  Dr.  Perkins  reniuiued  sole  pastor  until 
two  months  before  his  death,  wlu  n  Mr.  E.  W.  Andrews  became  associated 
with  him  in  the  pastorate.  Ho  continued  to  preach,  as  occasiou  required, 
not  only  at  home,  hut  in  the  neighbouring  parishes,  almost  till  the  close  of 
life. 

On  Sabhath  morning,  January  14,  1838,  as  he  was  preparing  for 
pnhlic  worship,  he  was  struck  widi  paralysb,  and  rendered  at  once  both 
speechless  and  helpless,  though  his  mind  still  remained  clear.  Two  days 
i^ter,  the  Ilcv.  Pr.  Brace  of  Newington,  -  who  had  been  his  theological 
pupil,  and  for  many  years  his  intimate  friend,  visited  him  for  the  last  time. 
As  he  wpokc  to  the  vener:il)le  mau  of  the  glorious  future,  and  expressed  to 
him  his  belief  that  he  had  reached  the  gate  of  Heaveu,  the  Doctor  actually 
shook  with  emotion,  and  ho  pressed  his  hand  hard  and  long,  a»  a  token  of 
assent  to  what  he  had  said.  He  continued  until  the  evening  of  the  18th, 
and  then  gently  passed  into  the  eternal  world,  being  within  about  four 
months  of  ninety  years  of  age.  His  funeral  sermon  was,  by  his  own 
request,  preached  by  Br.  Brace. 

In  1774,  he  was  married  to  Catharine,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Pitkin  of  Farmington,  who  was  spared  to  Vim,  during  a  period  of  sixty- 
three  years.  They  had  six  pons  and  three  daughters.  Nathaft,  the  eldest 
son,  was  graduated  at  Yale  ('nlloge  in  ITrt;").  Tie  studied  Law  in  Hartford, 
but  never  entered  the  prolu.^^siun.  He  oflu  i  it  d,  for  several  years,  as  a 
magistrate  for  the  county  of  Hartford,  and  at  the  same  time  carried  on  a 
farm  in  his  native  town.  Having  experienced  a  decided  change  in  his 
reli^ons  feelings  during  n  reyival  in  tiie  year  1807,  he  studied  Theolog|r 
under  the  direotion  of  his  fhther,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  spring 
of  1810,  when  he  was  in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  portly  after,  he  leceiTcd 
a  call  from  the  Second  chnrdi  and  parish  in  Anih^t,  Mass.,  and  on  the 
10th  of  October  following,  was  ordained  as  their  pastor.  Here  he  contin- 
ued until  his  death,  wlilch  took  place  on  the  2Sth  of  March,  1842.  He  died 
in  the  sixty»sixth  yi  nr  yf  his  ago,  and  the  thirty-second  of  his  ministry. 
The  Kcv.  Dr.  Humplirey,  then  President  of  Amherst  College,  preached  his 
funeral  sermon.  Tn  it  he  represents  him  as  "a  mau  of  higlily  respectable 
talcutii,  good  common  sense,  and  uncommon  prudence;"  as  "kind,  affec- 
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tionatc,  and  cheerful  in  his  .sociul  aud  domestic  relations sls  "a  solemn, 
persuasive,  and  affectionate  preacher;"  as  "an  excellent  pastor;*'  as 
M  iiuUiit  in  seuon  and  out  of  season  in  times  of  mival as  "  deeply 
intefested  in  the  caose  of  popular  education"  as  «eU  as  "  in  all  the  benev> 
olent  enterprises  of  the  day,**  sad  as  **a  pattern  of  pnnetuality  in  all  his 
engagements." 

In  1795,  Dr.  Perkins  published  an  octavo  volume,  entitled  "  Twenty 
four  discourses  on  some  of  the  important  and  interesting  truths,  duties,  and 
ir-titutions  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  general  excellency  of  the  Christian 
religion  ;  calculated  for  the  [/eoplc  of  God  of  every  communion,  partinilarly 
for  the  benefit  of  pious  families,  and  the  instruction  of  all,  in  the  things 
which  concern  their  salvation."  Besides  this,  he  published  three  Sermons 
in  the  American  Preaoher,  Vol.  III.  and  IV.,  1791  and  1793 ;  four  Let- 
ters, showing  the  history  and  origin  of  the  Anabaptists,  1798  ;  a  Disoonise 
at  the  ordination  of  Oalrin  Ghapin,  1794;  two  IKseonrsea  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Christian  hope,  1800 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Oliver  Wetmore, 
1807  ;  a  Sermon  at  the  General  Election,  1808;  a  Sermon  at  the  onlliuition 
of  Elihu  Mason,*  1810 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  interment  of  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Pitkin,  1812;  a  Sermon  on  the  State  Fast,  lSl*i  ;  a  J^ermon  at  the  inter- 
ment of  the  iiev.  Nathan  Strong,  D.  D.,  1810 a  Half-oentory  Sermon, 
1822. 

FBOH  THE  HEY.  PA3V1EL  WALDO. 

Gannas,  August  25,  1861. 
Dear  Sir:  Ton  wish  me  to  tell  you  something  about  the  dead  hefiwe  I  become 

one  of  their  number.  Dr.  Perkins,  about  whom  you  inquire,  was  my  intimate 
friend,  from  the  time  of  my  first  entering  the  ministry,  till  the  close  of  his  life. 
We  were  born  within  a  mile  of  each  other,  but  he  was  many  years  my  senior,  and 
I  had  no  personal  know  ledge  of  him  until  after  I  was  licensed  to  preach,  when, — I 
ibmk  in  Uie  year  1790, — resided  about  two  months  in  his  family.  I  was  there, 
by  inritation,  as  a  guest,  and  though  I  did  not  profess  to  be  exactly  a  theological 
student,  I  neTerthdtess  availed  myifilf,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  the  benefit  of 
h>  •T^'^tnirtion. 

Dr.  Perkins,  in  person,  w,is  rather  sliort,  and  thick  set,  and  had  a  connttnance 
and  manner  expressive  of  dignity  and  seif-respect.  Perhaps  it  would  be  fair  to 
ssy  of  Wm  thai,  in  his  ordinary  intercourse,  he  was  somewhat  stately,  though  not 
ID  any  sudk  sense  or  dfgree  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  all  due  urbanity.  He 
inherited  a  very  considerable  estate,  and,  until  misfortunes  overtook  him  in  tho 
latter  part  of  hi^  life,  may  be  said  to  have  l)cen  a  rich  minister;  and  llioiijrli  this 
drcumiitance  never  rendered  him  supercilious,  it  is  not  improbable  t hut  it  gave 
him  more  of  an  independent  air  than  he  would  otherwise  have  possessed. 

Dr.  Perkins  would  be  fonnii  in  any  society  an  intelligent  and  agreeable  com- 
panion. He  was  always  ready  to  converse  on  any  subject,  and  waa  particolarly 

•EtiHtJ  Masoit  wm  born  at  Wert  Springfield,  Mass.,  January  14,  1782;  wns  grsduatod 
at  Dartmouth  Colle^  in  1808 ;  stndied  Theology  chiefly  under  tho  Rev.  Dr.  -^^erkins  of  We«t 

Hnrtfur-l;  was  oriiaiiicd  ftnstor  of  the  church  (then  Congrcjratiuiial,  but  nftcrwrimli^  i'rc.sliy- 
t«riaii>  in  Ucrkimer  Tillage,  N.  resignetl  his  charge  after  thrco  years,  anU  in  March, 
1814,  waiinatalledpMtorflf  lib* church  in  Barkhamsted,  Conn.;  rcmamed  there  two  yens, 
and  then  ongaced  in  auMlonary  ticrviee  in  the  WectenupMrt  of  the  State  of  Ki-w  York;  was 
installed  in  1829,  pa#t<»r  of  a  Conj^rt  pational  church  near Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  where,  after  labouring 
fdiir  j  i  ar;-,  he  wa;;  oblip^ol,  rin  account  nf  the  state  of  hifl  health,  to  retire  f'piiu  the  H<:tivc  dntics 
of  the  mtaistry.  During  umoy  of  the  latter  yciwrsof  his  life  he  w;if  afilicted  liy  the  <li=ra!<e  called 
Corea,  or  St.  Vitus' dance,  by  whicih  he  waa  ultimatelv  dbabled  for  all  ex<  rli'iii,  uinl  imdor 
which  he  grtdaally  sunk  to  his  grave.  He  died  on  the  2d  of  April.  IM'J,  in  the  nixty-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  £le  had  the  reputation  of  beiog  an  esunentiy  gu<iiy  umt,  aod  a  laborious  and 
Tiftil  tntiriftiTi 
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at  home  ©n  subjects  connected  with  Theology.  In  liis  theological  views  he  was 
substantially  of  the  school  of  the  first  President  Edwards,  auu  he  looked  u|)on 
AminUniani,  «nd  all  ktodred  BpecabtioiiB>  with  strong  disapprobation.  He 
▼rate  a  great  tuuiy  iennoDS,  and  wrote  them  with  great  care.  Th^  were  gen- 
erally Ycry  much  of^  a  doctrinal  cast,  though  he  was  accustomed  to  exhibit  dec^ 
trine  in  its  practical  ^tcnrin?'^  His  mind  had  acquired,  in  rather  an  imiisual 
dcrrrec,  a  habit  of  expandin^i;  any  subject  that  was  presented  to  it,  though  not  in 
any  such  way  as  to  diminish  materially  the  efi'ect  of  his  discourses.  It  was  with 
reftreoee  to  this  trait  ef  mind  that  Ua  oeighbour,  Dr.  Strong,  when  Dr.  Berkina 
ezpretsed  a  wish  that  some  hint  that  had  heen  given  by  some  member  of  tiie 
Association  to  whidl  he  belonged,  might  be  apread  oat  on  paper, — replied  in  hia 
boundless  facetioosness, — "  I  fllioald  like  to  see  it  spread  out  too;  and  X  nominate 
Brother  Perkins  to  do  it." 

Dr.  Perkins  was  eminently  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  flock.  He  visited 
them  frequently  and  fiuniliarlj,  and  waa  regarded  by  thorn  all  as  thtir  oomnum 
friend,  though  his  relations  to  them  were  wvet  otherwise  than  h%hly  dignified. 
He  was  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  seemed  slways  to  he  watching 
for  opportunities  of  doing  good. 

Among  the  most  prominent  attributes  of  his  character  were  judiciousness, 
sobriety,  equanimity,  patience,  and  perseverance.  He  had  little  of  the  imagina- 
tive,  and  rttelj  indulged  in  sallies  of  wit.  But  he  waa  instmctiTe  both  in  his 
preaching  and  oonTorsation,  was  an  eminently  serioos  and  derout  man,  and  was 
generally  much  respected  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry.  His  conTersation  was 
rich  in  interesting  anecdotes  in  respect  to  tli"  pnst,  and  there  wpr«'  nrt  n  few  of 
the  distingniBhud  men  of  the  country  wliom  lie  ranked  among  his  personal  friends. 

I  am^  sincerely,  your  firiend, 

DAlilEL  WALDO. 


DAVID  ELY,  D-  D. 

1771—1816. 

FROM  THE  BEY.  THOKAS  F.  DATIBS. 

Kaw  HATur,  December  20, 18i9. 

Rot.  and  dear  Sir :  Your  nqnest  that  I  should  give  yon  a  Ai&klk  of  the 
life  and  character  of  the  Hot.  Dr.  Ely  of  Hnnttngton,  is  like  requiring  * 
portrait  from  a  man,  who  had  not,  for  more  than  thirty  yeaia,  beheld  the 
fiuw  of  which  he  is  to  present  the  similitude.  While,  howoTW,  memory 
perfbrms  its  office,  I  shall  not  forget  the  tall  and  ▼enerable  form  of  him  into 
whose  presence  I  was  ushered,  about  forty-three  years  since.  I  was  a  lad 
of  thirteen  years;  and  when  my  father  introduced  me  as  one  whom  he 
wLslif^tl  to  leave  with  him  as  a  pupil,  Dr.  Ely  placed  his  hand  upon  ray 
head,  and  with  kind  and  searching  looks, — moving  me  about  vviLhal  m  the 
intervals  of  his  earnest  and  rapid  elocution, — commenced  an  acquaintance 
which  is  among  the  pleasing  remembrances  of  my  life.  For  portions  of  three 
saooessive  years,  I  was  an  inmate  of  his  family,  and  left  it  for  College  in 
1809.  In  1816, 1  reoeiTod  a  call  to  sncoeed  him  in  the  pastoral  oifioe. 

Dr.  Sly  was  bom  of  respectable  parents  at  Lyme,  Conn.,  July  7>  (0.  S.) 
1749,  and  was  gndwfced  at  Yale  College  in  1769.    He  was  lioeosed  to 
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preach  the  Gospol  in  October,  1771,  and  on  the  2Tth  of  October,  1773,  he 
wsks  ordained  colleague  pastor  with  the  Kev.  Jededinh  Mills  of  the  church 
in  Huntlntrton.  Conn.  I  may  mention,  in  pa8.«ing,  that  Mr.  Mill.<<  was 
among  liic  luost  zealous  and  active  of  thoae  who  laboured  iu  the  great  revival 
«f  1740  and  somo  iveeeeding  yetn.  It  wss  to  him  that  David  Bndnerd 
nsorted  to  forsiM  hif  Btadies,  after  being  expelled  from  Yale  College.  In 
1817, 1  attended  the  funeral  of  an  aged  ladj  of  Huntington,  .who  inifbrmed 
me  tiiat,  when  young,  she  was  accustomed  to  attend  rtdi^ona  meetings  in 
the  parish,  conduoted  by  David  Brainerd. 

Settled  in  the  ministry  just  before  the  war  of  the  Eevolution,  Dr,  Ely  parti- 
cipated in  the-  anxieties  mikI  sacrifices  of  tlnit  niouicntous  period.  I  infer 
this  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  town  of  his  rej^idoico,  and  iu  those  adjacent, 
there  were  many  adherents  of  the  British  Crown  ;  and  from  a  threat  wliich 
one  of  the  most  prumiueut  of  those  men  made  to  him.  ii  wa^  to  the  effect 
that,  when  the  ieb^l«m  was  pot  down,  ^e  Doctor  ahonld  be  hung  on  an 
oak  tree  whioh  long  flonriohed  on  the  public  square,  and  near  the  meeting 
hooee  in  which  he  preached.  Am  a  pastor,  he  was  r^gnlar  and  faithful  in 
his  ministrations  and  was  regarded  by  his  people  with  avent  r  itl  on  and  love, 
which  could  have  resulted  only  from  their  long  experience  of  his  tender  and 
faithful  regard  of  their  best  intcrcstn.  So  late  as  the  summer  of  1815,  in 
addition  to  the  services  of  the  Sabbath,  he  had  a  weok-day  lecture,  and 
rejoiced  from  that  time  in  a  revival  of  religion  among  his  }  '  j  le.  He  died 
on  the  16th  of  February,  ISlO,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age  and 
the  forty-third  of  his  miuLstry,  having  preached  uutil  the  third  Sabbath 
befiire  his  death,  and  learing  the  church  and  society  with  which  he  had 
been  so  long  connected  in  a  state  of  temporal  and  spiritual  prosperitj.  A 
sermon  was  preadied  at  his  fkneral,  by  the  Rev.  Elijah  Watwman,  who 
jostly  observed  that,  "in his  public  performauces,  Dr.  Ely  made  no.preten- 
nona  to  refined  elocution,  or  the  ornaments  of  polished  style, — but  he  aimed 
at  usefulness;  and,  possessing  a  happy  talent  of  communicating  the  precious 
truths  of  the  BtVile,  in  a  plain  and  affectionate  manner,  and  by  very  apt 
allusions,  he  would  more  strongly  impress  those  truths  on  the  memory  than 
bAi  I  ho  studied  eloquence  of  language  could  have  done.  Tn  j)raycr,  he  had 
a  l€r%  ency,  an  uppropriuteuess  of  cxprefisiou,  aud  such  a  facility  of  rej[erenoe 
to  the  language  and  allusions  of  Scripture,  adapted  to  the  immediate  occa- 
sion, as  have  been  equalled  by  few  and  excelled  by  none."  All  who 
remember  Dr.  Ely  will  Ibel  the  force  of  these  remarks ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
in  the  concluding  part  of  this  letter,  that  they  are  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  President  Dwight.  The  late  Professor  Button  of  Yale  College, 
who  was  for  a  nnml>er  of  years  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in 
Stratford,  informed  me  that,  on  a  certain  occasion,  he  requested  Dr.  Ely's 
assistance  in  his  ministrations  to  one  of  his  flock  visited  with  fatal  illness  ; 
and  that  the  copiousness  and  appropriateness  with  which  the  Doetor  adduced 
the  truths  aud  language  of  the  Scriptures  excited  his  own  admiration,  and 
imparted  comfort  to  the  man  trembling  on  the  Tcrge  of  life.  I  presume 
that  Dr.  Ely  was  never  at  a  loss  for  an  expression  or  illustration  in  the 
social  drde  or  in  the  pulpit;  and  in  both,  the  eye  and  gesture  would  give 
point  and  fbree  to  his  Isoguage.  None  went  to  sleep  under  his  ministra- 
tions. When  approached  by  a  man  for  the  purpose  of  stating  his  objee* 
tions  against  tlie  doctrine  of  Election,  "Sir,"  said  the  Doctor,  "do  you 
suppose  any  will  go  to  Heaven  whom  the  Lord  docs  not  choose  to  have 
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there  ?*'   "  By  no  means."    The  Doctor  intimeted  that  siioh  en  admianoii 

■WBP  «;itisfactory. 

Dr.  Ely  was  eminently  a  prudent'  man.  In  a  time  of  political  excite- 
meut,  it  was  reported  by  persons  hostile  to  him  that  he  had  preached  on 
political  &ubj4£Ct8  in  a  neiglibouriug  parish.  It  wad  thought  proper  to  trace 
the  report  to  its  souioe.  The  neighbouring  parish  was  visitodi  sad  the 
inquiry  made,  "]>id  Dr.  £ly  preach  polities  when  here?*'  "Yes.** 
*« What  did  he  sayt**  "Well  Sir,  if  he  did  not  pieaeh  politics  he  prayed 
politics.**  "What  did  he  say?**  "Saz/?  he  said— though  hand  join  in 
hand,  yet  the  wiehed  shall  not  go  unpunished."  Any  acoonnt  of  Dr.  Ely, 
in  which  no  mention  should  be  made  of  his  usefulness  aa  a  connsellor  of  his 
brethren,  and  as  a  member  of  Ecclesiastical  Councils,  would  be  very  imper- 
fect. In  those  respects,  he  was  highly  appreoiated  through  a  wide  extent 
of  country. 

In  the  course  of  his  ministry,  he  prepared  aboat  a  hundred  pupils  for 
Yule  College,  and  among  the^e  I  presume  there  was  uo  one  who  did  not 
feel  that  hb  teacher  had  heen  his  friend,  and  fidthfnlly  endeaTOnred  to  pro* 
mote  his  hest  interests.  In  1778,  he  was  chosen  a  memher  of  the  Corpo* 
ration  of  Yale  Oolite,  and  remained  snoh  to  the  end  of  life.  He  was,  for 
a  long  time,  the  Secretary  of  that  Board,  and  also  one  of  the  Prodential 
Committee,  and  received  in  1808  from  the  College  in  which  he  was  edn- 
eated,  and  whose  interests  he  bad,  during  many  years,  greatly  promoted, 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Wo  should  expect  that  the  end  of  such  a  man  would  bo  peace.  To  one 
ot"  his  hons  who  inr|iiircd  of  his  dying  father,  the  state  of  his  mind,  '*  My 
Bon,"  was  the  characteristic  answer,  "my  trust  is  in  the  Rock  of  Ages." 
To  a  brother  in  the  miui»try,  with  an  expressive  look  and  clasping  hand,  he 
said,  **  My  hrother,  may  the  good  will  of  Him  who  dwelt  in  the  bnsh  be 
ever  with  yon.'*  In  a  letter  to  one  of  the  sons.  President  Dwight  said,  "In 
your  exeeUent  fikther,  I  lose  one  of  my  best  friends;  the  College,  one  of  its 
best  patrons;  and  the  Church,  one  of  its  best  ministers.*'  His  memory  is 
cherished  in  many  circles,  and  is  transmitted  from  parents  to  children.  His 
name  is  mentioned  with  reverence  by  many  in  the  various  walks  of  life,  who, 
by  hia  instructions  and  counsicls,  were  formed  for  usefulness  ;  for  he  was  a 
ni;m  in  whom  dignity  and  kindness  were  in  a  reniarlvablc  degree  combined, 
and  who  left  in  every  heart  brought  into  companioubhip  with  his  own,  an 
undying  and  grateful  remembrance  of  his  worth. 

It  is  not  without  emotion  that  I  have  written  this  brief  sketch  of  a  beloved 
instractor ;  and,  while  I  cast  this  hnmble  flowret  on  his  grave,  I  would  raise 
as  a  monument  to  his  memory  the  memorial  prepared  by  his  illustrious  class* 
mate,  the  late  President  Dwight ;  pausing  only  to  say  that  in  the  life  of 
that  distinguished  man,  it  is  recorded  that  in  his  own  last  illness,  he  adverted 
to  the  death  of  his  friend,  and  spoke  of  him  as  one  of  the  lights  of  hu  class 
which  had  been  extinguished. 

"The  mind  of  Dr.  Ely  was  distinpruishcd  hy  pr-i  nli  r  characteristics.  His 
heart  was  eminently  warm  and  tender  ;  his  imugiaatiun  active  and  vivid  ;  his 
intellect  sound  and  vigorous,  but  employed  with  its  whole  strength  on  the 
practical  concerns  of  mankiud.  In  his  view,  the  end  of  all  human  attain- 
ments was  action ;  the  action  which  is  directed  to  the  promotion  of  real  good. 
To  this  he  consecrated  alike  his  powers  and  his  efforts ;  and  in  the  skill  by 
which  it  is  successfully  accomplishedi  few  men  are  happier  proficients.  His 
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temper  wa3  naturally  ardent,  but  softened  by  Christianity,  aa  wag  that  of 
Paul,  into  artieui  aflfection  and  tondcrness.  As  a  preacher,  he  always 
appeared  iu  bis  public  mmistratioua  in  a  mauuer  which  was  entirely  his  own, 
Ecjoally  peculiar  to  himself  were  his  public  prayers,  and  iu  my  uwu  view* 
they  were  peculiarly  excellent."    Pauoplist,  vul.  xil.  p.  488. 

Dr.  Ely  was  sumecl  to  Hepsa,  daughter  of  EUsha  Milk  of  Huntington, 
nd  gnad-dAiigliter  cf  bis  venerable  prodeoeMor  and  colleague.  Tbey  bad 
five  ebildren, — tbree  eons  and  two  dangbten.  All  tbe  Bona  were  g;adbiated 
at  Yale  College.  Mn*  £lj  died  on  ibe  26tb  of  September,  1803,  aged 
ftrtj-niiie  yeaia. 

AiEMtionately  yoan, 

THOMAS  P.  DAYIBS. 


DAVID-  McCLURE,  D.  D  * 
17tl— 1820. 

David  McClure  was  the  son  of  John  and  Rachel  MeClurc,  and  was 
bom  at  Newport,  R.  T.,  November  18,  174J).  The  stated  residence  of  his 
parents  wa.'i  in  lioston,  but  they  happened  to  be  residing  temporarily  at 
Newport,  at  the  time  of  his  birth.  liis  father  carried  on  a  buiall  trade  at 
8^,  and  kept  a  retail  grocery.  He  was  a  deacon  in  tbe  cburcb,  and  botb 
be  and  bia  wife  were  considered  aa  eminently  pions.  Tbey  were  natives  of 
tbe  Kortb  of  Iielandi  tbeir  ancestors  baving  been  Scottisb  Higblanders,  wbo 
settled  near  Londonderry  and  Newry,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  mother  of  David  McClure  was  tlie  daughter  of  William  McClintOek, 
uid  sister  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  McCliutock,  of  Greenland*  N.  H. 

Tlie  youthful  days  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  were  spent  in  Boston, 
chiefly  in  the  school  of  the  famous  "Master  Lovell though  he  was,  for 
some  time,  occupied  a:?  a  clerk  in  a  store.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  went,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Kev.  John  Moorhead.  to  Lebanon,  Conn.,  where  he 
became  a  member  of  Dr.  Whecloek's  sclux^l,  with  a  view  to  engage  as  a 
Qiissiouaty  uuiuug  the  Indians,  lie  wa^i,  about  that  time,  received  to  the 
communion  of  tbe  cborob. 

Ho  was  admitted  to  tbe  Freshman  class  in  Tale  College,  in  1766,  and  was 
graduated  in  1769.  Sbortly  aflter,  be  took  ebarge  of  Moor's  sobool  at 
Lebanon,  wbere  be  continued  till  it  was  removed  to  Hanover,  N.  H.,  in 
1770.  He  removed  with  tbe  sebool,  and  atiW  continued  his  connection  with 
ft  as  teacher,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  filled  the  office  of  Tutor  in  tbe 
new  College.  Ilis  license  to  preach  he  received  from  Dr.  Wheelock  alone, 
there  being,  at  tluit  time,  no  Presbytery  or  Association  in  that  ro,'rion.  As 
long  as  he  remained  at  Hanover,  he  prcaelicd,  most  of  the  time,  in  the  new 
settlements  in  the  immediate  neitrhbourliood. 

On  the  20tli  of  May,  1772,  he  and  Levi  Frishio  were  ordained  at  Dartmouth 
College,  vMili  a  view  to  a  mission  to  the  Delaware  Indians,  near  Pitts- 
burgh, Penn.   Tbe  ordination  sermon  was  preached  by  President  Wheeloek. 

•MB.  torn  Um  B«r.  a.  W.  McClure^  D.  D. 
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This  mission,  which  was  sustained  by  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  propaga- 
ting the  G-ospel,  waa  speedily  broken  up,  in  cons«(jueace  of  troubles  growing 
out  of  the  hostile  relations  between  the  Colonics  and  tho  mother  country. 
The  missionaries  spent  most  of  their  time  preaching  iu  tlie  new  settlements 
in  Western  Pennsylvania ;  and,  in  the  summer  of  1773,  retiuni«d»  tfter  an 
abwnca  of  iixteen  montliB. 

Mr.  MoClnre  spent  the  gieftter  part  of  the  next  three  jeam  in  pieeohing 
to  Taoent  oongregationB  in  6oet<m  and  Portamoath.  He  zeoeiyed  two  invi* 
tations  to  settle  from  the  churob  in  Portsmouth,  made  Tsoant  by  the  removal 
of  Dr.  Langdon  to  the  Presidency  of  Harvard  College,  but  declined  both. 
On  the  13th  of  November,  1776,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  at 
North  Hampton,  N.  H.,  the  sermon  on  the  oocaeion  being  preached  by  the 
Kev.  Josiah  ^5t earns  of  Epping. 

In  1778,  he  was  appointed  a  Trustee  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  held  the 
oflBce  twenty-three  years.  In  1800,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  the  same  institution. 

I>r.  HeClnre  was  disndssed  from  Ncnrth  Hampton,  at  his  own  request, 
Augnst  80, 1785.  About  this  time,  he  reoei?ed  aoall  from  Hebron,  Conn., 
whkh  he  declined.  On  the  llth  of  June,  1786,  he  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  ehorob  in  East  Windsor,  (now  South  Windsor,)  Oonn.:  the  installation 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williams  of  East  Hartford. 

In  1798,  Dr.  McClure  began  to  experience  great  inconvenience  from  the 
failure  of  his  voice,  and,  for  many  years,  ho  preached  but  little,  and  with 
great  difficult}-.  After  he  became  quite  disabled  for  preaching,  he  occupied 
himself  in  the  business  of  instruction,  and  e.-^]><'(:mny  in  preparing  youth  for 
Collc«rc.  Mr.  (now  the  llev.  Dr.)  Thomas  iiobbius  was  settled  as  his  col- 
Icui^uf,  iu  March,  18UU. 

Dr.  MoCluredied  at  East  Windsor,  June  25, 1820,  in  the  scveoty-second 
year  of  hb  age,  having  been  a  pastor  of  that  church  thirty-four  years.  Tho 
disease  of  which  he  died  was  dropsy  in  the  chest,  which  confined  him  to  hia 
chamber,  and  snbjected  him,  mn<^  of  the  time,  to  intense  snifeting,  for 
about  five  months.    His  last  days  were  marked  by  great  peace. 

In  Decombcr,  1780,  he  was  married  to  Hannah,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  liev.  Benjamin  Pomcroy,  D.  D.,  of  Hebron,  Conn.  Her  mother  was  a 
sister  of  the  first  President  Wheelock,  Mrs.  McClure  died  in  April,  1"^M, 
aged  siity-two.  In  1816,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Betsey  Martin  uf  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  who  survived  him  a  few  years.  He  had  five  children, — all  of 
them  Uaughtcrs. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  McClure's  publications : — An  Oration  at  the 
opening  of  Exeter  PhiUips  Academy,  1788.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  tho 
ftoT.  Dr.  Pomeroy,  1784.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Stanley  Oris* 
wold,  1790.  A  Sermon  at  the  interment  of  the  Rot.  John  Ellsworth,* 
1791.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Simeon  Birge,  1792.  A  Sermon  on  th« 
death  of  Deacon  Amasa  Loomis,  1798.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Judge 
Era^tus  Wolcott,  1703.  A  Sermon  at  the  installation  of  the  Morning  Star 
Lodge,  1794.   Sermons  on  the  Moral  Law:  one  volume,  octavo,  1795. 

•  J<mn  Evutwtmn  wmi  ft  gon  of  Datdvl  moA  Uwrj  (Holnftty)  Eltswortli  of  Ellington ;  wm 

gradnnted  nt  Yale  College  In  1785:  waa  orditincd  at  EHst  Wiiulfor  in  Spiitt  inKT,  17^9,  with  a 
view  tu  a  »etLlement  orcr  the  Precbyterian  church  id  8aba  in  tho  West  Jn-lii  s;  Jaboured  for  a 
ibofttiine  among  thai  people  to  great  acceptance,  but  waa  obliged  to  gi'>i'  up  his  charge  on 
MOOttiifc  of  the  Minn  of  hi«  health ;  returned  to  hia  natiTO  eountrj,  mad  di«d  ai  hit  Muni'B 
Imm  iB  BUington,  Norembor  22,  1791,  Rged  twen^-nine. 
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[Reprinted,  1818.]  A  New  Year's  Sermon,  17d9«  An  Oration  on  ihe 
death  of  General  Washington,  1800.  A  Sermon  on  the  Joath  of  the  Rev. 
Thomnji  Fotvvine,*  1802.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  KHphalet 
Wiliiami,  1803.  A  Semion  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Potwine,  1804. 
Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock,  D.  D.,  1810.  [Of  this  he  w  as  joint 
aathor  with  the  licv.  Dr.  ruri&h.J  iu  addition  to  the  above,  he  furnished 
feveral  trtideB  for  the  CoUectioiui  of  the  Miasachusetts  Hbtorical  Societj, 
and  was  a  contributor  to  ihe  Panoplist  and  the  Ckmmeetient  Evangelioal 
If  Inline. 

FBOM  THB  RET.  THOHAS  BOBBINS,  D.  D. 

Haktfoio,  November  12, 

Mj  dear  Sir :  I  had  not  much  acqoabtanoe  with  Br.  McClnre  nntil  1809,  when 
I  became  associated  with  him  as  pastor  of  the  chureh  in  which  he  had,  for  some 
years,  exercised  his  ministry;  but,  from  that  lime  till  his  death,  I  knew  him  inti- 
mately, and  it  devolved  on  me  to  preach  his  funeral  scnnon.  1  had  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  him  aUo  from  my  long  continued  habit  of  iutimacy  with  those 
who  had  oonatitnted  his  paatoral  diaige. 

Dr.  HcClnre,  though  rather  small  ia  pawn,  was  weU  Ibnned,  had  an  agreeable 
COmitaiaaoc,  and  was  altogether  a  good-looking  man.  His  manners  were  uncom- 
monly grarefiil  and  attractive,  and  indicated  what  wfts  rcalh'  the  case, — that  he 
had  been  much  in  the  world,  und  had  been  fauiiliar  with  cultivated  society.  He 
wa&  amiable  and  obliging  in  his  die»position,  and  always  ready  to  confer  a  favour 
when  it  was  in  his  power.  In  short,  he  was  a  man  little  likely  to  give  ofl'ence, 
and  well  fitted  to  be  popular  in  any  eommnnlty. 

'  His  preaching  was  characterised  bj  neatness,  perspicuity,  and  accuracy,  rather 
than  by  great  force  or  point.  He  was  a  good  scholar;  and,  though  ho  made  no 
dkplay  of  scholarship  in  his  sermons,  it  was  manifest  to  all  competent  judir*  ■  vrhn 
heard  or  read  them,  that  they  were  the  productions  of  a  well  discij)lined  and  well 
furnished  mind.  11)8  voice  was  siuooth  auil  pleasant,  but  not  very  powerful;  and 
his  general  manner,  though  on  the  whole  agteeaUe,  was  perhaps  aomewhat  lacking 
ia  energy.  The  enbjects  of  his  tUscoarsea  were  chiefly  moral  and  practical;  and, 
though  a  CalTiniat,  he  probably  preached  less  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  Cal- 
▼mistic  system  than  most  of  his  contemporaries  of  the  same  scliool.  A*  n  pnstor, 
hf  T^-rtH  discroct  and  atfectionate,  but  had  less  intercourse  with  his  people  m  the 
way  of  visiting  than  they  desired,  lie  was,  however,  esteemed  for  many  excellent 
qiudities,  and  there  are  some  I  donbt  not  still  living,  who  hold  him  in  grat^tal 
nmsinlMraace. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  truly  jonr% , 

TilOil^  BOBBINS. 

^TmncAS  Potwrire,  the  son  of  John  Poiiihw,  mm  a  native  of  Boitoat  wm  gialnatadat 

Tab  College  m  17  51 ;  was  ordained  miolster  of  the  North  duudi  in  East  Wmdaor,  ConB.>  Usy 
U ITM}  mod  died  in  ^oveffib«r,  1802. 


7oL.  n. 
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JOSEPH  LYMAN,  D.  D  * 
1771—1828. 

Joseph  Ltman,  eon  of  JooB^buk  tioA  Belluali  Lyman,  was  bom  in 
Labinon,  Conn.,  April  14, 1749.  Of  bis  earliest  years  it  is  belieyed  no 
record  now  remains.  He  was  graduated  at  Tale  College  witb  bigb  bonotir 
In  1767,  and  served  as  a  Tutor  tbere  in  177(^71.  On  tbe  fonrtb  of  March, 
1772,  wbeo  he  was  leas  than  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  tbe  Congregational  church  in  Hatfield,  Mass.  In  October  of  the 
Bamc  year,  he  was  married  to  Hannah  Huntington  of  his  native  plaoe, 
with  whom  lio  continueil  to  live  in  great  happiness  for  more  than  lifty-five 
years, — until  hid  li  ath  terminated  the  relation.  lie  had  seven  children, 
only  two  of  whom  survived  him.  One  of  his  sons,  Jonathan  Huntington^ 
waii  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1802,  and  was  a  dii>tinguished  lawyer  in 
Northampton,  wbere  be  died  in  1825. 

Tbe  degree  of  Doctor  of  BiTinity  was  oonferred  upon  bim  by  WiUSams 
College  in  1801. 

Dr.  Lyman  oontinued  sole  pastor  of  tbe  oburcb  at  Hatfield  until  towards 
tbe  close  of  the  year  1826,  wben,  on  aecount  of  his  advanced  age  and 
increasing  infirmities,  his  congregation  provided  him  with  a  colleague. 
Fortunately,  the  individual  possessed  tho.se  qualities  which  at  once  disposed 
and  enaV-led  him  to  render  himself  every  way  acceptable  to  his  venerable 
associate;  and,  (liirin<j  tho  residue  of  Br.  Lyman's  days,  they  lived  together 
in  the  utmoist  harmony,  mutually  cummunicating  and  receiving  good. 
Nearly  two  years  before  his  dcaUi  be  was  assailed  by  one  of  the  most 
loatbsome  and.painful  of  tbe  wbole  tribe  of  diseases  tbat  "  flesb  is  beir  to  ;** 
bnt,  during  tbe  wbole  time,  be  bebsTod  witb  a  oalm  dignity,  an  bnmble 
resignation,  wortbj  of  bis  ebaraoter  as  a  man,  a  Cbristian,  and  a  minister. 
He  died  on  the  27th  of  March,  182^.  Ili^  fuueral  sermon  was  preaobed  by 
the  Hey.  Dr.  Woodbridge  of  Hadley  from  1  Peter  I.,  24,  25.  It  was  pub- 
lished. 

Dr.  Lyman  was  one  of  the  earliest  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Hampshire 
Missionary  Society,  and  in  1812  was  chosen  its  President, —  (lie  dutiea  of 
which  office  he  discharged  with  great  wisdom,  fidelity,  and  success.  He  was 
also,  from  the  beginning,  a  member  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions;  in  1819,  be  was  obosen  its  Vice  President; 
and  in  1828,  its  President ;  and  in  tbis  latter  office  be  oontinued  till  1826, 
wben  bis  impaired  bealtb  obliged  bim  to  east  off,  as  far  as  be  could,  aU 
public  responsibilities.  Several  other  important  iosfitutions  acknowledged 
him  as  a  f:iitliful  friend  and  an  efficient  benefactor. 

The  following  ia  a  list  of  Dr.  Lyman's  acknowledged  publications:—- 
Thanks;rivin;T  J^ermon,  1774.  Massachusetts  Klcction  Sermon,  1787.  A 
Seruiuu  at  tho  ordiuaiion  of  William  (1  raves,!  ITUl.  A  Sermon  at  the 
funeral  of  tho  Eev.  John  Uubbard,^  17U4.    A  Sermon  before  an  Kcciesi- 

•  Woo«lbridgc'9  Ftui.  Serm. — Atncr.  Quart.  Beg.,  XII. 

t  William  Orath  wu  mduAtfld  at  ¥al«  College  in         wm  ordained  at  North  Wood* 
itoek,  Conn.,  Aainut  31,  1791 ;  and  dSod  in  181S. 

1  Joux  IlrBBAnn  wna  born  nt  HntficlJ,  Mass.,  November  5,  1726;  waa  praduatfil  i\t  Talo 
Cculege  in  1747;  wm  ordained  pastor  of  tbe  oburob  at  Norliifieldy  Mav  175U:  and  died 
V«f«mb«rSB,1794. 
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astical  Convention  for  forming  a  Missionary  Society,  1801.  A  Sermon  on  the 
day  preceding  the  choice  of  Electors  in  Massachusetts,  1804.  A  Sermon 
before  the  Convention  of  the  Massachusetts  clergy,  1806.  A  Sermon  at 
the  installation  of  the  Kev.  Thomas  H.  Wood,"  ISOG.  A  Sermon  at  the 
opening  of  Ilatfield  bridge,  1807.  A  Sermon  at  the  installation  of  the 
Rev.  Dan  Huntington,  1809.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  Charlo^tuwu,  1811. 
Two  Sermons  ooeirioned  hj  the  total  rout  and  OTerthrow  of  the  French 
armies,  1818.  A  Sermon  at  the  interment  of  Buggies  Woodbridge,  1819, 
A  Sermon  before  the  Ameriean  Board  of  Oommissioners  for  Foreign  Mis^ 
siona,  1819.  A  S<  i  moa  at  the  interment  of  the  Hon.  Caleb  Strong,  1819. 
A  Sermon  before  the  ministers  of  the  Central  Assooiation  of  Hampshire 
oouitj,  1821. 

FROM  THE  ££V.  JOHK  WOODBRIDGE,  D  D. 

Hadlky,  Mass.,  April  4,  1848. 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  cheerfully  furni«?h  yon  with  !?nch 
statemenUi  as  my  memory  supplies,  in  respect  to  my  former  neighbour  and  vene- 
lahfe  associato  in  the  miniBtry,  the  Bev.  Ijir,  Lyman. 

In  luB  person  he  was  peculiarly  dignified;  and  m  his  mannors,  though  far  from 
Stndied  softness*  he  was^Mtemal,  afI%ctionate«  and  oonciliatory.  His  countenanoe, 
when  he  was  cugnppd  in  animated  conversation,  seemed  illuminated;  and  Ids  eye, 
which  was  perhaps  his  most  remarkable  feature,  bt  anicd  with  nitcUigtuce  and 
feeing,  it  wa8  the  index  of  his  understanding  and  heart.  His  mind  was  formed 
afUr  no  ordinary  model.  Hk  Maker  Ittd  originally  imprcs.scd  upon  it  the  stamp 
of  greatness.  The  idea  of  Ibroe  was  that  which  first  seised  yon,  as  you  conten»- 
platod  his  intellectual  powers*  and  especially  as  you  witnessed  their  drvclopmcnt 
in  the  ardfuir  of  tli.s;ciis«ion.  With  this  remarkable  ability  to  awe  and  control,  he 
united  the  utnio>t  kindness  of  ilispo.sition.  He  was  as  judicious  as  lie  \\  as  decided. 
He  took  coDiprehcnsivu  viuws  of  uitn  and  things;  and  often  arrived  at  hisi  liappiest 
conclusions  by  such  rapid  steps  that  his  discernment  seemed  like,  intuition.  He 
was  perhaps  equally  fkmiUar  with  practical  details  and  ahstraet  principles.  On 
ecclesiastical  questions  it  is  salb  to  say  that  he  scarcely  had  a  superior. 

When  tliese  cirenmstances  are  considered,  the  extent  of  his  influence,  whrrevcr 
he  was  known,  is  no  matter  of  surpri-e.  It  was  impo.^pible  to  he  nssociuted  witli 
him,  without  feeling  the  might  of  his  mind.  If  he  ever  erred  in  jndt;iiicnt,  it  wa.s 
an  error  for  which  aU  who  understood  lus  motives,  and  did  not  feel  themhelves 
particnlarly  wounded  by  his  decisions,  would  he  disposed  to  apologize.  I  have 
not  known  a  man  who  appeared  to  me  fitted  to  exert  a  greater  influence  in  the  drde 
of  his  intimate  associates. 

To  this  his  disposition  contributed  quite  as  much  as  the  energy  of  his  mind, 
lie  abliorred  all  meanness  in  action  in  word,  and  in  thought.  He  was  warm  and 
faitldul  in  bis  friendships,  and  uiuumg  ui  his  oirice.s  of  kindness  tOM  ards  those 
who  sought  his  oounsd  and  aid.  As  for  two-ddedness,  nnder  any  pretence,  it  was 
utterly  foreign  from  his  character.  His  manly  spirit  could  not  stoop  to  it;  his 
taste  loathed  it;  and  all  bis  sympathies  were  enUstod  M'ith  the  upright*  the  noble, 
the  (li-iiiif-  rested  He  wordd  have  mnde  tlic  worst  politician  in  the  worM  of 
the  Mdrhiavrliun  school;  yet  he  was  generally  cautions  in  formini?  his  i^pinions, 
and  suihcieutly  slow  in  committing  himself  to  a  cause  which  he  did  not  well 
understaud. 

He  was  a  tried  friend  of  good  ministers.  He  rejoiced  in  thehr  success;  he  sop- 
ported  and  comforted  them  In  thev  troubles;  he  was  not  ready  to  take  up  an  evil 

*  TbumA!!  Houou  Wood  wa«  boru  iu  Nurwiclt,  Conn.,  in  1773;  was  graduated  at  WilllaiDi 
Conegv  in  1799;  wm  ordained  as  an  ETangelist,  May  2,  1804;  was  ins^edat  HsUfiur*  Yl»» 
Buftmim  17,  imi  mddiMliii        in  lib«cer«Btiatii  j«aroC.hitag«. 
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report  ag:ainst  them;  he  iroiild  never  seek  his  own  popularity  at  the  expense  of 
their  reimtation.  In  his  iDtercourse  with  liis  younger  brethren  particularly,  he 
was  mubt  atll'ctionate  and  fatherly;  and  there  are  many  miU  living,  who  are  read/ 
to  aeknowledfe  thnr  indebtediMfis  to  his  invaliiabk  counsels. 

Ho  disliked  exceedingly  obtrosiTeiiflBs  in  the  young;  and,  more  ths&  sU;  tmty 
appearance  of  ostentation  and  egotism  in  the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  His  rdi- 
^ous  sentiments  were  the  same  which  were  embraced  by  our  Puritnn  ancestors, 
and  have  been  recognised  iu  tlie  Confessions  of  Faith  of  most  of  tlie  Protestant 
Churciies.  As  a  Divine,  be  was  able;  and  as  a  preacher,  eminently  instructive, 
tod  ediiying.  Besides  the  advantages  of  s  superior  understsnding,  his  attitade 
WIS  comtnsnding ;  he  had  a  clear  and  pierdng  voice,  and  an  eye  which  kindled  as  he 
spoke.  He  gave  himself  to  the  csuse  of  missions  with  all  his  heart;  a  large  por> 
tion  of  his  time  for  many  years  \ras  gratuitously  spent  in  its  behalf ;  and  the 
various  important  ottices  iie  held  in  connection  with  it,  indicate  oloarlv  the  sense 
wiiicii  kis  Lircthreu  had  of  his  commaudiug  taieuts  and  his  uiumciii  disinterested- 

From  his  sTersion  to  every  thing  that  looked  like  boasting  of  his  lelipon,  he 
was  more  reserved  than  many  of  his  friends  (^old  have  wished,  in  dtsclosing  to 
others  those  moral  exfn  iscs  on  which  ho  grounded  his  h(>y>e  of  reconciliation  to 
God  throni^h  the  atonement.  His  error,  if  it  was  one,  restili  -il  fmTn  excessive 
modesty  and  belf-tlistruiit.  It  was  not  because  he  deemed  expcnmuutui  religion 
miimportant,  nor  because  ho  was  not  oomlbrted  by  the  hope  he  cherished  of  . hit 
personal  piety,  that  he  so  generally  tToided  allusions,  in  conveisation,  to  the  state 
of  his  heart,  and  liis  prospects  for  another  world.  In  bis  early  days,  ho  had  wit- 
ness<'d  the  evils  of  extravaj^nt  zeal;  and  he  did  not  wish  to  encounter  tbem  again. 
He  miglil,  pcrba|)S,  have  been  too  apprehensive  on  this  point.  But  (im  s  u  there- 
fore follow  that  ht>  was  not  friendly  to  revivals  oi  religion?  Often  has  lim  hcurt 
bounded,  and  his  eye  been  suffbsed  with  tears,  at  intelligence  of  good  to  Zion. 
His  Tsrious  trials  he  sustained  with  a  resignation  and  flrmnest  which  all  may 
admire,  but  few  would  have  equalled.  In  old  age,  and  in  death,  be  bsantifiiUj 
exemplified  the  religion  which  he  had  preached;  and  he  came  to  his  grtre  like  a 
shock  of  com  fidly  ripe  in  its  season. 

As  for  myself,  i  may  truly  t>iiy  tluit  i  loved  and  honoured  him  as  a  father,  and 
now  that  he  is  gone,  his  memory  is  embalmed  in  my  gratitude  and  aActiim. 

What  I  have  written  will  at  least  show  yon  that  I  have  not  fbigotten  your 
reqnett,  and  that  I  approve  of  the  design  of  your  propased  work, 

AffiBCtionately  your  brother  in  the  Gospel, 

JOHH  WOOPBiiiDGX. 

FSOX  THE  BET.  JABED  B.  WATEBBURY,  D.  D. 

Boston,  April  16,  1848. 
Dear  Brother :  You  request  me  to  furnish  you  with  some  reminiscences  of  the 
kte  Dr.  Lymtn  of  Hatfield.  My  oonnection  with  that  TeneraUe  nan  as  colleague 
patt<Hr,  commenced,  yon  may  recollect,  only  ^hteen  months  previous  to  his  death. 

This  &ct  shows  how  exceedingly  limited  my  means  must  be  of  rendering  any  thing 
like  a  just  tribute  to  one  whose  praise,  for  nearly  bnlf  a  century,  was  in  all  the 
churches.  Besides,  I  saw  Dr.  Lyman,  for  the  first  inue,  whin  hv  Itnd  passwl  into  a 
State  of  bodily  inlirmity,  which  gave  to  him  the  aspect  somewhat  of  a  maguiticcnt 
rum.  Yon  could  see  what  he  had  been;  the  heavy  column  and  the  broad  span  of 
the  arch  told,  even  in  their  dilapidation,  the  scale  of  grandeur  on  which  the 
whole  structure  had  been  reared.  I  do  not,  by  this,  mean  to  be  understood  as 
affirmin;;  that  his  mind  %vns  evidently  iinpaircd;  only,  that  by  sympathy  with  the 
sinking  body,  it  was  Huiueivlmi  obscured.  Such  in  fact  was  tbf  opinion  often 
expressed  to  lue  by  those  who  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  w  ith  him  for  a  score 
ofjMis.  They  tUoooenmdm  saying  that,  at  the  period  tliudtd  tot  he  was  net 
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the  man  he  once  was.  Still  tame  he  was  e?en  tkm  a  very  uncommon  man.  The 
BomiB  cMt  of  his  teturw,  lui  ex^renhe  cyo,  his  nmpUdty  of  Uoguagc  wad 
auamar,  itrnek  me  very  fbrablj  on  my  flnt  introdiictioii  to  lum;  and  tho  opinxm 

which  I  then  formed  of  his  characteTj  was  confirmed  by  subsequent  intercourse. 

Dr.  Lyman  belonged  to  the  order  of  what  is  sometimes  called  "  Xiiturf's  Nobil- 
ity.'* There  was  a  stamp  of  dij^nity  upon  him  <lisrovor?il>le  at  once;  and  which 
was  not,  OS  in  many  instances,  etlkced  by  more  ikmiiiar  contact.  On  the  conirary, 
the  mora  doeely  he  was  scratinised,  the  more  sdmirftUe  did  he  appear.  But  in 
eider  to  »  just  appreciation  of  the  man>  it  required  in  the  obserrer  a  prqier  oon- 
eepCion  of  what  true  greatness  is.  Many  might  pronoanoe  a  very  different  judg- 
ment from  that  which  has  l)ecn  intimated.  Indeed  T  nm  "well  a^r^^c  that  he  hag 
been  called  severe,  dogmatiml  overhearing,  even  tyrannical,  iiut  it  .should  be 
remembered  that,  in  the  ordmary  intercourse  of  life,  there  are  many  things  to 
^TckG  the  censure  of  such  a  man.  *  Vulgarity  and  self  complacency  would 
sometimes  obtrode  themsehes  upon  his  notice;  and  me^g,  as  they  invariably 
did  frran  him,  a  severe  but  merited  rebuke,  their  exhibitors  would  very  naturally 
call  in  question  his  benevolence.  lie  had  a  great  abhorrence  of  hypocrisy  in  reli- 
gion and  of  y)retension  in  learning.  The  hypocrite  and  the  pedant  fnTind  but  little 
mercy  at  hm  hands.  Any  thing  like  rude  familiarity  also  he  would  not  tolerate. 
Being  a  gentleman  of  the  "  old  school,''  rendering  all  due  politeness  to  others^ 
seeordiiig  to  their  seforal  characters,  he  demandol  a  like  reciprocity  of  respeet 
from  otlm  towards  himself.  And  others  were  ready  in  general  to  defer  to  his 
superior  merit,  and  to  pay  that  homage  to  true  greatness  which  discerning  minds 
instinctively  feel.  No  intelligent,  well  bred  man,  I  venture  to  say,  could  have 
enjoyed  even  a  casual  acquaintance  with  him,  without  feeling  and  expressing  an 
involuntary  respect. 

A  fidthftd  analysis  of  Dr.  Lyman's  character  wonld  require  a  much  more 
eztsosive  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  which  tended^  to  form  it,  than  I  hate 
the  means  of  obtaining.  That  he  acquired  and  wielded  an  immense  influence  in 
tlic  Gonsn'<??^tional  churches  of  Masstarhusctts  you  are  well  aware.  There  was 
scarcely  an  important  eeclcsinstical  council  for  years,  where  his  services  were  not 
considered  indispensable.  Generally  he  presided  in  such  councils,  and  the  quick 
diseenment  of  his  penetrating  mind  oontoibuted  greaUy  to  a  snocessfiil  result. 

He  seemed  bom  to  command.  Ilis  very  appearance, — being  considerably  above 
the  medium  height,  dignified  in  demeanour,  with  a  bold  set  of  features  and  a 
^peaking  eye,  together  with  a  clenr,  penetrating  voice, — gave  the  impression  in 
every  assembly  where  ho  appeared,  that  no  man,  so  well  as  himself,, could  meet 
the  responbibilities  of  the  presiding  officer.  Ue  was  accordingly  almost  always  at 
the  helm,  and,  whether  in  calm  or  storm,  he  was  equally  selfTeliant  and  suooeis- 
fld. 

Dr.  Lyman's  greatn^s  must  rest  its  claim,  I  think,  mainly  on  his  pow^r  of 
governing  and  controlling  other  mind-^.  TTi'  had  the  faculty  of  seeing  at  a  glance 
w  hat  was  best  to  be  done,  and  of  doing  it.  He  possessed  both  talent  and  tact. 
By  the  one  he  was  quick  to  discern,  and  by  the  other  prompt  to  execute,  llo  was 
as  tiieoiist— with  him  all  was  pradjcal.  He  possessed  littleof  what  is  commonly 
called  genius;  especially  when  the  term  is  iq»plied  to  the  productions  of  ftncy. 
His  mental  characteristics  were  strong  and  boU,  like  the  granite  rack  of  his  own 
New  England.  Hence,  in  the  pulpit,  he  was  not  perhaps  so  distinguished  as 
many  of  his  contemi)orarie8.  Had  he,  however,  b^towed  less  time  on  public 
business,  and  spent  more  in  the  study,  or  had  ho  felt  the  stimulus  in  his  pulpit 
efforts  which  some  And  in  their  peculiar  situaUon,  I  cannot  doubt  that,  with  the 
talents  which  he  was  known  to  possess,  hemigbt  have  become  as  distinguished  in 
the  desk  as  he  was  in  the  council  and  in  the  debate. 

Whfit  stnir-k  my  minrl  most  in  hiin,  wn^^  the  condensed  wisdom  which  such  a 
mind  as  liis  gathers  up  and  stores  away,  from  long  and  dose  obsenration  of 
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liumaa  nature  in  all  its  aspects.  I  regard  the  persoual  iutcrcourso  which  I 
enjoyed  with  lum«  shwt  u  the  period  wm,  as  on  thk  aocount  atone  one  of  tlie 
grcjit<<st  priT0egC8  of  my  life,  and  the  most  mefbl  to  my  official  character.  With 
little  or  no  experience  myself,  I  was  in  constant  contact  with  one  whose  life 
embraced  events  the  most  interesting  and  instructive.  What  he  said  soemod 
to  me  almost  oracular.  I  have  felt  the  weight  of  his  counsels  ever  since,  and 
more  and  more,  as  I  have  advanced  in  life.  I  wish  I  could  recall  many  of  his 
pithy  sayings,  bat  they  come  only  u  the  occasion  demands  them.  Being  absent 
ftam  my  people  on  one  occasion,  I  overstayed  the  appointed  time,  and  on  my 
return  made  an  apoloiry  from  the  pulpit.  lie  took  an  early  opportunity  soon 
aft<.r\var(l.s  to  remark  iu  his  pleasant  way,  ="  Be  careful  hn\v  you  make  apologies 
to  your  people."  He  gave  a  reason  or  two  which  seemed  torciblc  then,  and  more 
so,  from  experience  since. 

On  another  occasion,  when,  in  my  yontliflil  seal,  I  had  delivered  a  most  scatbt* 
ing  sermon  to  professors  of  religion,  holding  up  their  inoonsistencieB  to  the  repro- 
bation, not  only  of  good  but  bad  men,  he  put  in  a  word  the  next  day  which  I 
have  never  forgot t  -n.  After  some  commendatory  remark  by  Avay  of  breaking 
the  force  of  the  blow,  he  said, — **  I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  holding  forth 
▼ery  severely  against  professors  in  the  general  congregation:  not  that  tfaey  are 
what  they  onght  to  be;  but  the  widced  are  g)ad  to  hxn  them  scourged,  and  are 
▼ery  apt  to  ezolt  in  their  writhings  under  it.  It  has  been  my  way  to  take  the 
mantle,  as  the  sons  of  Noah  did,  on  my  .shoulders,  and  walking  backward,  to 
throw  it  over  them."  I  felt  the  rebuke,  and  have  ever  since  proiited  by  it.  Now, 
it  must  not  be  thought  from  this,  that  Dr.  Lyman  was  unfaithful  in  reproving  the 
sins  of  diurdi  members;  but  it  was  his  opinion  that  a  proper  time  and  ^aoe 
should  be  diosen  to  administer  it.  Many  lessons  ot  a  similar  practical  kind  did 
I  receive,— given,  as  I  know,  in  the  kmdest  manner,  and,  as  I  bdiere,  with  the  best 
of  motives.  • 

Dr.  Tvvman  came  into  public  life  amid  the  stirring  events  oi"  the  American 
Revolution.  A.s  was  common  iu  that  day  among  miuititers  of  New  England,  he 
took  a  very  active  part  in  politics,  and  was  ardent  in  sustaining  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. His  political  relations  subsequently  gave  rise  to  a  vaiy  unhappy  state  of 
things  in  the  parish,  and  old  animosities  continued  to  rankle  even  till  the  day  of 
hU  death.  When  I  came  to  share  the  parochial  duties  with  him,  he  remarked 
that  too  much  xoal  in  politics  had  hindere<l  his  usefulness;  "but  you  are  to  know 
nothing  of  these  dilficulties, "  added  he, — ''you  may  prolit  by  njy  experience  j 
attend  to  your  spnritoal  duties,  and  let  Omar  take  care  of  his  own  sflhirs." 
'  It  was  my  privilege  to  administer  the  oonsolntions  of  rel%ion  to  my  aged  cot* 
league  in  his  last  illness,  and  to  smooth  for  Mm,  as  I  hope,  tiw pillow  of  death. 
His  disorder,  which  was  of  a  cancerous  nature,  was  very  priinful.  n-ndering  it 
ditticult  for  him  to  cat  or  to  speak,  and  invading  the  vital  functions  more  and  more, 
until  he  expired.  During  his  illness  there  was  an  heroic  firmness,  which  seemed 
to  a  casual  observer  to  amount  almost  to  stoicism.  Not  a  murmur  escaped  his 
lips.  Not  a  groan  was  heard,  however  excruciating  his  sufferings.  Ho  enter- 
tained bis  friends  with  the  same  primitive  hospitality  as  u.sual,  and  presided,  until 
almost  the  last,  at  his  own  table,  and  led  the  devotions  of  bis  own  family. 

Btit  the  appointed  boundary  was  at  length  reached,  and  the  sure  iudic^tions  of 
death  began  to  gatho:  around  the  sufferer.  He  said  but  little.  That  little,  how- 
ever, in  his  case,  meant  a  great  deal.  Not  a  word  was  wasted;  for  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  utter  a  word.  He  spoke  of  Christ  as  the  only  foundation. 
*'lt  is  a  foundation,"  said  T,  "broad  and  deep.'"  "Yes,"  he  added,  after  a 
desju  r:Ue  strugde,  and  with  great  emphasis,  "  and  high  enough  too."  Bolstered 
upon  hi.s  couch,  he  looked  like  a  dying  patriarch.  The  very  silence  that  was 
imposed  upon  him  by  Ids  disorder,  rendered  the  scene  monilly  sublime.  The 
workings  of  the  soul  were  to  be  understood  through  the  eonntcnanoe;  and  Iftsrs 
it  was  not  difficult  to  tnoe  holy  submission  and  aa  all  conqmring  fiuth. 
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I  vidi  I  were  able  to  rondcr  a  more  appropriate  tribute  to  this  great  and  good 
■All,  v1m>  wu  cmpIiatictUj  »  worlcnuuit^  nwte^Mldar;  whose  inllMOi  tat 
good  IB  to  bo  undontood  not  by  ono  gencrttion,  nor  efon  from  time's  vnploii 
xooosdSj  bat  in  the  more  aiduiing  infloences  of  en  interminable  fiitnre. 

Yonra  truly, 

J.  B.  WATEKBUBY. 


e»   

MANASSEH  CUTLER,  L.  L.  D  * 
1771—1823. 

BIamabbxh  Ovtlbe,  the  son  of  Hoiekiah  Cntlor,  was  born  at  KUUnglj, 
Oonn.,  May  28, 1742.  His  &ther  was  a  Tospeotabk  fanner,  and  the  son 
S|>eiit  his  earliest  years  in  labouring  upon  a  form,  and  thereby  aoqnired  a 
riijU  in  the  nse  of  many  funulng  utensils,  espeoially  the  siokic,  wMoh  was 
somewhat  remarkable,  aikd  id  which  he  often  gave  spoeimens  in  eubeeqaent 
life.  Having  discovercfl  an  early  taste  for  lltoniry  an'i  scientific  pursuits, 
he  resolved  on  o^^taininc:  a  liheral  education ;  and  to  this  end  nil  hi-  energies 
were  directed.  lie  fitted  for  College  uuder  the  Rev.  Aarou  Brown, t  the 
minister  of  Killlngly,  and  completed  his  course  at  Yale  in  1765.  As  a 
student  he  viaa  dii^Liuguishcd  for  his  diligence  aud  proficiency,  uud  graduated 
frith  hagli  honour. 

After  leaving  College,  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  stu  ly  of  the  Law, 
and  was  in  dne  time  admitted  a  member  of  the  Bar.  About  the  same  time 
he  was  married  to  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Balohl  of 
Dedham.    He  removed  now  to  Edgarton,  ]\Iartha*s  Yineyard,  and eommencod 

the  practice  of  Law,  and  adventured  also,  to  gome  extent,  in  the  commercial 
and  whaling  business.  Before  he  had  hcen  there  long,  however,  he  seems  to 
have  become  tired  of  saccular  oecnjintions,  and  resolved  that  lie  would  betake 
him?K»lf  to  the  study  of  Theology,  with  a  view  to  devote  himself  to  the 
miuiatry.  Accordingly,  having  closed  his  bu«ineBS  at  Edgarton,  he  removed 
to  Dedham,  and  conuuenoed  his  theological  studies,  nnder  the  direction  of 
hia  father>in'law,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Baloh.  In  dne  time  he  received  license  to 
preach ;  and,  after  having  preached  in  several  pulpits  as  a  candidate,  and 
refused  at  least  one  invitation  to  settle,  the  church  at  Hamilton,  Mass., 
(then  Ipswich  Hamlet,)  gave  him  a  call,  of  which  he,  in  due  time,  signified 
his  acceptance.  He  was  ordained  September  11,  1771,  the  sermon  on  the 
occasion  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Balch. 

In  11^'.*,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Vule  College. 

He  served  u.^  (^hajdain  in  the  American  army  during  two  campaigns  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution.  Soon  after  the  clo.sc  of  the  war,  the  Ohio  Company 
was  formed,  with  the  design  of  peopling  the  far  West  with  New  England 

•  MS.  tnm  hif  mq. 

t  Aakow  Bnoww  vnt  fpadoatod  at  Tal*  OoUcge  in  IMP)  mm  mialtoti  al  KlUlngly,  Coira., 

in  17:.4;  an  l  -lif-l  in  177;». 

J  TnitMAs  1!ali.u  "iw  u  native  of  riiarlcHto\vn ;  was  pnuluiiUfJ  nt  T[;irvRrd  Colkge  in  liS.l; 
WM  <ir  luin<  il  j  aalor  of  the  chunh  in  l»c')hnm,  June  'M*,  17.".*i;  an*l  ilir.l  .Uuiuary  1774,  aged 
■Ixte'UirM.  lie  pablisbcd  a  Sermoa  preach^  at  EdgnrtoD  at  tho  ottiinaliun  of  Jobn  Newman, 
1747;  [who  WM  gtadoatod  at  Htrrara  Coll«g«  in  1740;  was  onlnincd  piutor  sf  the  ehnirh  ia 
Filparti'fi.  .Tn!y  1717;  wa?  (lisini--'f"  I  in  t7'>^':  r\n'-5  rlin.J  -ti  T^''';]  ii  ?t  rmnr.  rt'.M*''-!  "^^hrirt 
always  preMut  with  his  Uithful  mumiuis  and  ciiuxciiC£>'  ii'io i  hi&aium  6etmw,  LilVi  Aitil- 
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emigrants,  who  should  carry  with  them  their  natire  indiuitrial  and  moral 
lafliieiMee.  Tliis  eonipany  sdeoted  Jh.  Cutler  as  their  eUef  agent  in  tbn 
pnrohese  of  one  million  fire  hundred  thousand  aoree  of  land.  Congrev 
appointed  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Bane,  an  eminent  lawjer  of  Boverlj,  to  pr^ 

pare  a  code  for.  the  government  of  the  territorj,  enjoining  that  he  ehoald 
avail  himself  of  such  aid  in  the  way  of  suggestions,  as  Dr.  Cutler  migjit 
afford  him.  The  Doctor  proposed  rcf?crving  shares  of  land  for  the  support 
of  literary  and  religious  institutions,  and  excluding  involuntary  service, 
except  for  crime.  Washington  tendered  him  a  commifision  aa  first  Judge  of 
the  United  States'  Court  in  the  North  Western  Territory ;  but  he  preferred 
to  continue  iu  the  ministry,  and  therefore  declined  the  appointment. 

In  the  autumn  of  1800,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress,  and  was 
re*eleeted  for  the  next  term.  Hia  congrogation  were  at  first  aTerse  to  diapen* 
sing  with  his  labours  for  so  long  a  time,  but,  on  further  refleotion,  gave  tiieir 
ooasent,  and  passed  a  resolution  signifying  the  same,  and  expressing  their 
high  estimate  of  both  his  talents  and  his  patriotism.  After  his  election,  it 
was  agreed  between  him  and  his  parish  that  his  saUrj  should  be  oontinued, 
and  that  he  should  supply  the  pulpit  during  his  absenoe,  by  any  substitute 
whom  he  mipht  think  proper  to  select. 

The  nior^t  j>ruHiiuent  measure  with  which  I)r,  Culler  '^va^  particularly 
identified  in  Congrc??,  was  the  fftraous  Judiciary  bill,  iiu  tuuk  an  active 
part  111  the  debates  in  opposition  to  that  biii,  arguing  that  it  waii  decidedly 
unconstitutional.  He  was,  however,  in  the  nunority  in  Congress,  and  the 
bill  passed,  to  his  extreme  and  enduring  regret.  In  his  politioal  optntona, 
he  was  a  thorough  Federalut. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  war  of  the  Bevolution,  an  American  privateer 
captured  and  brought  into  Salem  a  British  prize,  containing  a  valuabk 
medical  and  botanical  library,  aaeries  of  "  Pliilosophical  Traosaotions,**  and 
other  valuable  works.  These  "were  purchased  at  auction  by  a  number  of 
clerical  and  scientitie  pontlcmen  in  the  vicinity,  (among  wlunu  was  the  late 
Dr.  Bowditch,)  and  became  the  nucleus  of  what  is  now  the  Salem  Athenaeum. 
The  botanical  department. — a  field,  till  then  but  little  cultivated  in  this 
country,  being  very  congenial  to  Dr.  Cutler's  taste,  engaged  his  eager  atten- 
tion, lie  prepared  a  paper  on  Botany  which  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Seienees  published  in  their  Memoirs,  and  whioh  Br.  FrankUn,  (ss 
ho  himself  assured  Dr.  Cutler,)  oansed  to  be  republished  in  the  Columbian 
Magasine,  printed  at  Philadelfdiia.  It  was  instrumental  of  bringing  into 
use  laielia  and  other  efficacious  indigenous  plants.  This  sdenee  continued 
to  be  a  favourite  study  with  him  through  life. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  circumstance  above  referred  to  led  Br. 
Cutler  to  the  study  of  Botany,  another  circuiustance  led  him  to  devote  him- 
self somewhat  extensively  to  the  study  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Whitney,  the 
physician  of  the  TTamb^t,  had  been  called  to  engage  actively  in  military 
service ;  and  this  obliged  the  people  to  send  into  some  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  for  medical  aid.  Dr.  Cutler,  in  order  to  meet  this  exigency, 
qualified  himself  for  medical  practice,  and  engaged  in  it, — ^thus  administer^ 
iog  to  the  body  as  well  ss  the  spirit.  In  due  time  he  acquired  a  high 
reputation  as  a  physician ;  and  his  success  in  the  treatmrat  of  some  of  the 
most  difficult  cases,  such  as  hydrophobia,  the  bite  of  a  rattle-^nake,  lock- 
jaw, &o.,  became  quite  proveicbial.  Many  valuable  medical  papers  are  stall 
pKMerved  among  Ids  manuscripts. 
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Dr.  Gatl«r  davotod  Idmielft  as  be  had  opportimity»  to  the  eaoie  of  edn* 
oatioB.  In  early  lifi  he  had  been  the  teaeher  of  a  oommon  Bohool,  and  had 
OTidentlj  aeqnired  a  taste  for  the  business  of  instnietioii.  Li  after  life,  he 
kept  a  boarding  school  in  Hamilton  for  many  yt  ar^,  fitting  younL'  men  for 
College^  and  giving  lessons  in  Navigation  nncl  otiier  branches  of  Matbema* 
tif^.  A  large  number  of  the  eminent  merchants  of  Salcni  and  other  towns 
in  the  vicinity  were  dependant  on  him  for  their  nautical  and  commercial 
education  ;  and  several  foieigu  meicliuiiis,  t.-*i»efially  from  France  and  the 
West  Indies,  sent  their  sons  to  be  educated  by  him.  In  later  years,  he 
assisted  some  iu  their  theolugical  sluJie^  preparatory  to  the;  ministry. 

In  1787,  Br.  Cutler  published  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  which  seems  now 
to  have  been  prophetic,  to  a  degree  tnily  surprising.  He  hazards  the  pre* 
dietiom  that  many  then  living  would  see  our  great  Western  waters  navigated 
by  the  power  of  steam,  and  that,  within  fifty  years,  the  North  Western 
Territory  would  contain  more  inhabitants  than  all  New  England.  What 
seemed  nt  the  time  a  random  and  most  improbable  conjecture,  has  since  risen 
to  the  dignity  of  a  prophecy,  the  fulfilment  of  which  has  astonished  the 
world. 

Dr.  Cutler's  ministry  was  attciuled  with  very  considerable  success  in  the 
apparent  conversion  of  sinnt^rs  and  edification  ct'  saints.  During  the  period 
in  which  it  continued, — uLout  fifty-two  years, — there  occurred  several 
instances  of  unnmal  attrition  to  religion  in  his  congregation,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence,  considerable  additions  to  hb  ehurcL  He  was  afflicted,  during  the 
last  twenty*fbur  years  of  his  life,  with  the  asthma,  which,  though  slight  at 
first,  constantly  increased,  until  it  finally  terminated  in  consumption.  For 
the  last  year  or  two  he  was  obliged  to  have  some  one  to  support  him  in  his 
walk  from  his  house  to  the  pulpit,  and  then  to  preach,  sitting  in  an  arm- 
chair, which  was  placed  there  for  his  aceommofhition.  lie  contuiucd  his 
puMic  service?  in  this  way  till  witliir!  a  few  months  of  his  death,  lie  died 
with  the  eaimness  of  a  Chri.-^tian  }>lii.loi5opher,  and  iu  the  hope  of  a  blessed, 
iru mortality,  July  28,  1823,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  hia  njre,  and  the 
fifty-second  of  his  miuijitry.  His  wife,  who  was  remarkable  for  hci  kimily 
and  excellent  dispositions,  died  from  the  burstrng  of  a  blood  vessel,  on  the 
18th  of  November,  1815,  aged  seventy-three.  They  had  eight  ohildren, — 
tve  sons  and  three  daughters.  Ephraim^  the  eldest  son,  immigrated  early 
to  Ohio,  was  often  a  member  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  and  of  that  of  the 
State,  took  an  active  part  in  the  Convention  that  framed  the  State  Oonstittttion, 
and  was  afterwards  a  Judge  in  the  State  Courts.  He  is  living  now,  (Decem- 
ber, 1S50,)  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  Jcn-hK,  his  second  son,  lately 
deceased,  landed  with  the  first  immigrants  at  MariL-tta,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, and  wa,s  a  Major  in  the  army  of  1812,  and  next  in  command  to  the 
eeh  bruted  General  Zcliulon  M.  Pike.  His  third  son,  Charles,  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  iu  ITUii,  studied  law  uuder  Ilarrisou  (j ray  Olia,  practised 
for  some  Umc  in  Ohio,  but  was  suddenly  out  off  in  the  midst  of  Hfo.  Of 
hia  other  sons  one  died  in  in&noy,  and  the  other,  who  s^  survives,  has  • 
alwaya  followed  agricultural  pursuits. 

Id  ad£lion  to  the  public  honours  already  noticed  as  having  been  con- 
ferred npon  him,  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Scaenees  in  1781 ;  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia, in  1784;  an 
honorary  member  of  ihr  Mn^-ncViusetts  Medical  Society  in  1785 ;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Agrieultural  Society  iu  1792 ;  an  honorary  member  of  the  Lin- 
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mmh  Society,  Pliikdelpbu,  in  1809;  I^raatot  of  the  Bibk  SwAtfj  of 

Salem  and  vicinity  in  1811 ;  a  nicmLer  of  tbo  American  Antiqaarian 
Society  in  1813 ;  and  a  member  of  the  New  England  Linnaden  Sooietj  in 

1815. 

Dr.  Cutler,  in  addition  to  various  contrUnitinn';  to  scientific  works, 
published  a  National  Fast  iscrmoQ,  1799;  a  Seriiiuu  bclore  the  Bible  Society 
of  Salem  and  the  vicinity,  181U  ;  a  Century  Discourse,  1814. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOSEPU  TORREY,  D.  D., 
raorKssoK  m  tub  uwiversity  of  vkhmoxt. 

BrnLixGTOX.  April  21,  185(5. 

Dear  Sir:  You  request  me  to  furnish  you  with  a  brief  skctcl)  of  niy  grand- 
father, the  late  Dr.  Cutler;  concluding,  as  I  suppose,  from  my  rclatiou.ship  to 
him,  that  I  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  his  prominent  characteristics.  It  is 
my  anxiety  to  oblige  you,  rather  than  any  oonfidenoe  I  hare  in  my  ability  to  do 
justice  to  the  subject  vitbin  the  short  com])a-s  you  prc^^ri^o,  tli.it  leads  me  to 
undertake  this  task.  In  my  earliest  boyhood,  I  lived,  for  a  while,  in  my  prand- 
ffithcr's  family,  and  thus  had  a  good  opportunity  of  nh-Jcrvinfr  his  hal>its  and 
way-i  in  doniestic  life.  The  impressions  1  tlicu  received  were  ntituraliy  the  most 
abiding;  and  tliey  doubtless  modify  all  my  later  rficollcctions  of  him. 

His  personal  !ii)iiearM>Ge,  as  I  remember  it,  was  uncommonly  preiiossessing,'--* 
florid  complexion;  a  good-humoured  expreeslon  of  countenance;  a  full-propor- 
tioned, well-set  frame  of  body,  lie  was  remarkably  slow  and  deliberate  in  all 
hiij  motions.  ITo  pnssps-.sed  a  natural  dignity  of  manners,  in  which  there  was  no 
air  of  stiffness  or  reserve,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  utmo.-^i  frankncso  and  (  ordi- 
aUty.  He  was  very  fond  of  society.  His  conversation,  interspersed  with  anec- 
dotes and  illnstrations  drawn  from  a  wide  experience  of  the  world,  made  bim  a 
most  entertaining  and  instructive  companion. 

H©  was  a  man  of  vrarm  affections  and  of  a  very  obliging  disposition.  To  be 
hospitable  was  so  natural  to  him  that  lie  made  no  arcomit  of  it ;  and  it  ser  mod  as 
if  he  could  not  be  otherwise.  His  tine  maneion  and  pardeu  well  stocked  with 
Iruits  and  flowers,  were  oj>en  to  all,  and  ap]>eare<l  to  be  enjoyed  by  him,  only  as 
they  contributed  to  the  cnjuyment  of  othors.  He  was  an  atMitive  pastor;  the 
humblest  of  bis  flock  were  sure  to  find  in  him  a  sjrmpathising  friend  in  ererj 
time  of  trouble.  He  had  the  confidence  and  love  of  all  his  prnplo.  They  looked 
to  him  as  a  father,  and  through  all  the  infirmitic?  whicli  clnudrd  (he  last  years 
of  his  life,  they  stood  f:\ithfully  by  him.  Ho  continued  to  preach  to  them  as  long 
as  ho  was  able  to  get  up  to  the  pulpit. 

His  mind  was  altogether  of  the  practical  csst.  In  matters  of  mere  theory  and 
Bpeculation  he  took  but  little  interest.  The  activity  of  his  understsnding  had 
abundant  scope  for  exercise  in  what  he  found  lying  immediately  before  him  and 
aroimd  him,  in  the  destinies  of  a  new  country,  jn?;t  sprnnp:  into  independent  exist- 
ence, and  opening  vast,  unexplored  fields  for  science  and  industry-  'I'ho  lieight 
of  his  ambition  was  to  do  his  part  towards  beating  the  first  |>aths  into  these  fields, 
and  for  this  kind  of  work  he  possessed  some  important  qnaUflcations— a  telrat  of 
diflcrimmating  observation;  a  sound  judgment;  a  courageous,  entoriHrising 
spirit. 

To  yrreat  attainments  in  mere  Look  knowledge  he  could  make  no  pretension. 
His  library  contained  a  few  choice  and  valuable  works  of  science,  which  lie  used 
chiefly  in  the  way  of  consultation.  His  knowledge  was,  for  the  most  part,  the 
fruit  of  liis  own  personal  observation  of  men  and  of  tlungs.  He  was  esrly 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  extraordinary  resonrces  and  capabilities  of  this 
eountty.  He  saw  directly  around  him  a  region  teeming  with  minersi  and  vege* 
table  wealth,  waiting  to  be  exptored.  The  first  volume  of  the  Uemoin  of  tim 
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AuMrioia  Academj,  the  culiest  effort  of  oar  infimt  seieaoe,  oontaini  three  oom 
munications  from  his  pen,  the  last  and  longest  of  which  rdatae  to  the  hotany  of 

New  England.  If,  in  looking  at  this  paper,  wo  are  struck  with  the  great  progress 
which  botanical  science  has  made  since  that  early  day,  we  cannot  fail  to  admire 
al«()  thii  perseverance  and  tact  wliich  enabled  its  author,  with  such  imperfect  hcljis 
a^  Linnseus'  Genera  and  specie  of  plants,  and  Withering 'li  English  liotany,  to 
determine  so  msiiy  plants  as  he  has  done  in  so  satiafkctory  a  manner.  But  no 
Jost  idea  of  the  extent  of  Dr.  Cutler^  botanical  researches  could  be  formed  from 
that  paper  alone.  His  collections  were  very  large,  and  ho  distributed  an  inoaka- 
lablc  number  of  specimens  to  correspondents  at  home  nnd  abroad.  Inccnnpany 
witii  Mr.  Peck,  the  Professor  of  IJotany  at  Cam l^ridi^e,  ho  was  the  first  to  visit 
and  uiaiie  known  to  the  world  the  rich  and  interetiting  fidld  of  Alpine  plants  on 
the  aides  and  sammit  of  Hotmt  Washington  in  New  Hampshiie.  A  <8Uix  Out- 
Urit  admitted  by  a  few  botanists,  donbtlhUy  records  one  of  the  disooreries  of  my 
grandfather  at  the  time  of  this  visit.  A  genus  also  was  named  after  Dr.  Cutler 
by  Mr.  Rafinc5!qno;  but  it  has  shared  the  fate,  I  b<liove,  of  the  majority  of  the 
names  fpyen  to  suppo.sed  new  genera  by  that  sanguine  naturalist. 

In  politicfi.  Dr.  Cutler  belonged  to  the  old  Federalist  school;  but  ho  was  never 
a  vkdent  i^ny  man.  How  proihimdly  ho  hid  studied  polities  aa  a  adsooe,  I  do 
uXknow.  I  remember  having  oiken  heard  him  talk  on  the  agitating  questions  of 
Hhrne  day.s,  and  that  I  was  struck  with  his  good  sense  and  moderation,  aa  oom- 
pareii  with  what  Foemed  to  me  tlie  extravapant  languap^e  used  by  many  others. 
His  first  visit  to  Congress  was  at  a  .scs.sion  held  in  New  York,  when  he  appeared 
before  that  body  as  an  agent  to  n^otiate  the  purchase  of  lands  for  the  Ohio  com- 
pany. On  this  oocasion,  he  was  brought  into  eontaet  with  several  of  the  leading 
politicians  of  those  times.  I  have  always  understood  that  he  showed  consummate 
skill  and  address  in  the  management  of  the  business  entrusted  to  him,  which  he 
succeeded  in  carrying  thf  iugb  many  difbi-ulties  to  a  successful  issue,  tliu.s  securing 
settlement  of  Eastern  Ohio  by  New  England  men.  'When,  some  years  after- 
wards, he  became  liiinaelf  a  member  of  Congress,  if  he  did  not  distinguish  him- 
self by  the  frequency  or  the  violence  of  his  speeches,  he  at  least  lost  none  of  the 
lepatation  he  had  alrea^  gained  fiir  probity,  sagacity,  and  prudence  in  the  dia- 
diarge  of  public  duties.  He  was  esteemed  by  the  good  men  of  all  parties-  He 
oonld  name  Washington  sad  f  rankUn  as  among  the  number  of  his  personal 
friends. 

Asa  preacher,  he  was  grave,  dignified,  and  impressive  in  manner,  and  solid  in 
the  matter  of  his  discourses.  In  doctrine,  a  moderate  Calvinist,  he  steadily  main- 
tained the  religious  opinions  with  which  he  b^an  his  ministry,  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  It  was  rumoured  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  inclined  to  more 
liberal  opinions;  but  it  was  only  a  rumour.  Ho  took  great  care  in  making  his 
prep«rati<)Tjs  for  the  pulpit,  and  invariably  read  both  his  sermons  aloud  to  hirr- 
s<lf  in  his  study  on  the  Saturday  evening  before  they  were  preached.  Such  was 
Dr.  Cntler,  a  New  England  dei^man  of  the  old  stamp,  one  of  the  representa- 
ttfea  of  *  type  which  it  is  pleasant  to  call  to  remembnuioe,  though  we  may  not 
ngret  that  it  baa  paased  away. 

Yflty  ainoerely  yours, 

J.  TOBREY. 
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EPIIIIALM  JUDSON  * 
1771—1818. 

Epheaim  JuiMON  WM  ft  desoeiidaiit,  in  the  fifth  geoeisUon,  from  WilliMn 
Jndson,  who  eame  from.  Yorkshiie,  England,  with  his  fiunily,  in  1684,  and, 
after  liTing  foar  yean  at  Concord,  Maas.,  removed  to  Stratford,  Oonn.,  aod 
thenoe  to  Now  Haven,  where  he  died  in  1660.  The  immediate  parents  of 
Ephraim  were  Elnathan  :ind  RcbecGa  Jadaon.  He  wa«  born  in  Woodbury, 
Conn.,  December  5,  17ii7,  and,  according  to  the  nsage  of  the  day,  was 
baptized  the  next  Sabbath.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1763. 
Ou  the  3d  of  October,  1771,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Second  Congre- 
gutionnl  church  iff  Norwich,  Conn.,  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whitaker. 
Here  lie  laboured  a])()ut  seven  years,  and  was  released  from  his  pastoral 
charge  on  the  15tli  of  December,  1778.  In  1780,  he  was  installed  paator 
of  the  chureh  in  Tannton,  Maaa.  On  the  28ih  of  December,  1790,  he  was 
diBmiflBod  from  his  charge,  by  an eoelesiaatical, council,  at  his  own  reqneat,  in 
oonaeqnenoe  of  difficulties  in  the  ehurch,  which  had  edsted  for  several  years. 
The  church,  in  consenting  to  his  request,  say,— We  recommend  lum  to 
other  churches  and  all  persons  whom  it  may  concern,  as  one  of  an  exemplary 
moral  character ;  and  the  doctrines  held  up  to  view  hy  him,  from  time  to 
time,  during  his  ministry  among  ii^,  well  agreed  to  ihc  ii  lic'ion  of  our  fore- 
fatherji;  aud  the  sentiments  revealed  in  the  Holy  iSeripturcs,  especially  such 
as  respected  faith  and  practice,  were  his  delightful  themes  on  Sabbath  days." 
In  May  1791,  he  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in 
Sheffield,  Mass.,  as  successor  to  the  llev.  John  Keep,  where  ho  continued 
his  ministry  till  the  close  of  his  life.  He  died  on  the  23d  of  February, 
1818,  in  his  seyenty-eixth  year. 

Mr.  J^adson  asaisted  a  considerable  number  of  young  men  in  their 
inunediate  preparation  for  the  ministry,  and  was  ragged  by  the  school  of 
Theologians  to  which  he  belonged  as  a  capable  and  excellent  teacher. 

He  was  married  to  Chloe  Ellis  of  Somers,  Conn.  They  had  one  child, 
born  at  Norwich  in  1777,  and  bearing  the  name  of  his  father.  He  wa«? 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1797»  and  practised  law  in  Sandisfield, 
Mass.,  where  he  died  in  1807. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Judson's  publications  : — A  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  JouuLimn  Strong,  1789.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
Bbeneier  Fitdi,  1795.  Two  BennonB  in  a  **  Collection  of  Sermons  on  impor- 
tant snbjects,'*  1797.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Datid  Smith,  1799. 
A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Holland  Weeks,  1799. 

FBOH  THE  BEY.  CH£STfiB  DEWET,  D.  D. 

Rochester,  April  20,  1852. 
My  dear  Sir:  You  arc  right  in  supposing  that  I  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
Bev.  Ephraim  Jndson,  formerly  miiJster  of  Sheffield,  my  native  pUce.  My 
earliflst  rsooUeetions  of  a  minister  and  of  preadung,oentre  npon  him,  as  time  was 

•  "Pmerr'?  Tannton  TrPn-^try.-C'alHn'i  Hilt,  of  K«niiflh.— MS.  frott  Bw*  Md  SsdOy 

D.  i>.— iioUaud  a  Hm.  West.  Mms.,  II. 
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no  othor  religifiu  todflty  in  the  t4ywBBhip  than  that  of  vUeh  Im  had  the  diugB, 

till  after  the  cotnmpiiccmcnt  of  ilic  prcKeut  century. 

As  to  his  persoual  appcaranco, — he  was  tall,  of  strong  muscular  frame,  erect 
and  commanding  in  liih  pertiou,  and  slow  in  his  movements  and  ennndaiion.  He 
wore  the  iriiite  wig  of  that  period,  was  simple  but  stately  iu  hid  mauuers,  and  yet 
^9tj  alEabla  and  pleasant  to  thoee  well  acqnahited  with  fafan. 

In  his  Theology  he  was  a  decided  follower  of  Dr.  Hopkins;  and>  being  thoroogUy 
acquainted  with  the  system,  and  v  ithal  possessing  an  nnoommonly  discriminating 
mind  and  strong  logical  power !ie  coiilf!  defend  his  om'tt  views  with  great  skill 
and  a)>i!ity.  He  had  a  ponil  know kdL:*'  of  Ecclcsia-tiral  History  as  well  as  Theo- 
logy, aud  was  altogc'ilitr  u  well  read  iiivnic  for  that  ptriod.  His  sermons  were 
naricod  by  great  perspicuity  and  terseness,  and  abounded  in  pithy  and  striking 
remarks.  They  contained  a  large  amonnt  of  well  digested,  well  arranged  thought, 
Withimt  any  attempt  at  shganoe  of  style;  and  his  manner  seldom  rosetomudi 
♦»amestness.  Before  my  yonnp  mind  lie  stood  l>oiu>iith  tliat  sounding  board  OVer 
the  puljiit,  the  very  personification  of  pravity  and  ditrnity. 

The  church  in  Sheffield,  when  he  was  settled  over  il,  waii  considered  decidedly 
Aimh^aXki  bvt,  hi  fifteen  years,  nearly  all  its  members  had  adopted  substantially 
Hie  Theology  ef  thdr  pastor.  His  manner  was  not  to  propoond  directly  his  views 
in  opposition  to  those  of  the  church,  bat  so  to  interweave  points  of  doctrine  with 
liis  preaching  on  experimental  and  practical  religion,  that  both  should  be  received 
tn^Tthcr.  Said  one  of  the  older  members  to  me — "We  were  ninde  Calvinists 
Lfeiore  wtj  knew  it;**  and  then  ndded, — **  had  Mr.  Judson  preached  at  fir.-t  sih  ho 
sometimes  does  now,  the  church  would  have  been  sundered;  we  bhould  have 
nsistod  an  open  attack  upon  our  opinions." 

While  other  denominations  than  the  Oongregational  had  been  inoreasiiig  In 
nnst  towns  in  the  county  of  Berkshire,  they  made  little  progress  in  Sheffield. 
Mr.  Jnd^on  told  tne,  about  ISOo,  that  only?sovpn  f.imilies  in  the  whole  town  Moiigcd 
to  any  other  congregation  or  cinireh  than  his  aw  n.  It  was  liis  practice,  when  a 
preacher  of  some  other  corairmnion  began  to  hold  meetings  within  the  bounds  of 
lus  parish,  to  appcnnt  a  lecture  in  the  nearest  school  house,  and  in  other  school 
hoBses  m  succession,  and  in  that  way  to  retain  the  people  in  connecticn  with  Us 
ssciety.  At  such  lectures  he  made  no  aUusion  to  any  whom  he  was  Tiitualiy 
oppoMir_',  1-iit  pave  the  hearers  a  plain,  prnctical  sermon,  and  nrst'd  upon  them 
the  great  duiy  of  becoming:;  reconciled  to  God,  and  of  conscn'ratiug  themselves  to 
his  servict".  If  any  one  wished  to  question  him  in  respect  to  any  thing  contained 
in  his  sermon,  m  sometiutt^  happened,  he  always  declined  any  controversy  as 
unsnitahte  to  the  time,  and  invited  the  would-be  dispntant  to  call  upon  him,  when 
he  would  converse  with  him  as  much  as  he  might  desire.  Uc  was  always  a 
gainer  by  this  course,  as  the  people  saw  that  he  had  regard  to  the  proprieties  of 
life,  and  was  ready  to  give  a  reason  to  all  tliat  dcsirtil  it  enouL'h  to  call  upoji  him. 
**IfT  h  id  <'!-y»'ited  with  the  inquirer,"  said  he  t  o  nie,  "it  would  i;ot  have  pro- 
fited mm ,  and  had  I  been  the  better  reasoner,  his  friends  would  probably  havo 
made  their  conclusions  to  the  contrary. 

In  polities,  Hr.  Jndson  was  a  decided  Democrat  of  the  school  of  Jefferson ;  and  he 
scarcely  r^rded  the  measures  of  the  Federalists,  al>out  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, with  less  aversion,  than  he  did  tlio  infidelity  which  was  then  so  extensively 
prevalent.  But  he  never  imxldlod  with  jiarty  jiolitics  in  the  pidj)it,  nor  allowed 
himself  even  to  converse  about  them,  except  with  tho.so  of  kindrwl  views,  aud  then 
only  in  a  very  private  way.  In  this  manner,  while  he  held  fiist  his  own  convks- 
tions,  he  avoiM  raising  a  storm,  which  many  ministers  of  less  pnideiioe  have 
raised,  and  have  found  unmanageable,  and  been  swept  away  by  it. 

Hr.  Jud8on*g  character  was  strongly  marked  by  eccentricity.  However  limited 
your  intercourse  with  him  miglrt  he,  this  characteristic  would  force  itsrlf  upon 
jott.    For  instanoe,  on  one  occasion  be  was  examining  a  person  who  had  o tiered 
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hinuQlf  M  ft  tsadier  of  one  of  tbe  oommon  achoolB  in  the  town;  sad  not  fiadm^ 
the  candidate  ao  leanied  as  be  desired  on  the  matter  of  the  quesUons,  he  put  one 
to  test  hie  common  sense — "  How  many  legs  has  a  sheep?"      Four," — said  the 

teaclier.  "But  if  we  call  the  tail  a  Ic?,  liow  many  legs  has  the  sheep?"  "  Fire," 
replied  the  lt'uchi.T.  "  Ah,  will  callimj  tiie  lull  a  lug,  make  it  a  log.'"  It  was  one 
point  farther  thua  liic  teacher thoughts  had  adventured.  Ou  hi^  return  from  a 
visit  to  Connecticut,  Mr.  Jndson  called  at  the  house  of  a  hrother  minister,  aooor^ 
diog  to  the  custom  of  the  day,  to  refresh  himself.  Tlie  clergyman's  son  baring 
helped  him  from  the  carriage,  Mr.  Judson  thus  addressed  him — "  Have  come 
from  Now  Haven;  horse  tired;  hay,  oats,  water;  want  some  dinner;  stay  thirty- 
five  mmntes."  This  Is  a  specimen  of  his  laconic  mode  of  speaking,  as  well  as  of 
his  oddity.  It  is  duo  to  truiii,  however,  to  say  that  little  or  nothing  of  eccentri- 
city marked  his  senrioee  in  the  pulpit. 

A  iiBW  months  after  I  was  Ucensed  to  preach,  I  yisited  my  native  place.  Mr.  Jud- 
son BOfm.  called  upon  me,  and,  as  be  always  odled  me  one  of  Ids  hoys,  smd,  "Chea- 
ter ,  a  young  man,  a  little  older  than  you,  whom  you  have  always  known 

and  been  associated  with,  is  dead.  The  funeral  will  be  to  morrow,  and  you  must 
pr^h  the  scrmun  to  the  afflicted  family."  To  my  answer  ihul  I  could  nut, — that 
I  had  no  sermon  for  such  an  occasion,  and  could  not  prepare  one  in  the  interreni]^ 
period,  he  rq[>lied, — **  It  must  be  as  I  have  said;  it  is  proper  and  becoming,  and 
to-morrow  at  ten  o'clock,  I  shall  call  and  take  you  to  the  funeral,  when  you  will 
preach — to  morrow  at  ten  I  shall  be  after  you."  He  immediately  left  me,  and 
returned  at  the  appoinfed  hour.  On  the  way  to  the  funeral,  he  began  to  t;ive  me 
advice,  in  lua  own  iauuuar  way,  nearly  iu  the  fuliowing  words : — **  Chester,  do  not 
make  any  excuse  to  the  people,  or  say  that  you  are  not  prepared,  or  that  it  is  all 
nnezpected,  or  that  I  have  urged  you  into  it;  for  no  one  will  belieTe  you,  and 
some  will  think  yon  do  it  to  gain  some  &Tonr  as  a  show  off.  Never  make  an 
apology,  but  always  do  as  well  as  you  can  in  the  circumstances,  and  leave  the  rest. 
You  will  be  the  gainer."  This  I  thought  at  the  time  was  true  wisdom,  nnd  I  have 
ever  since  made  it  a  rule  of  action — I  believe  I  have  never  made  an  apology  for  doing 
what  drcumstaiHwa  seemed  to  denumd.  The  good  man  long  since  went  to  his  rest, 
but  the  lessons  of  his  good  sense  operate  on  me  to  this  hour,  and  I  have  urged 
them  upon  many  a  young  man,  as  worthy  of  being  kept  in  rommnbranoe  and 
xeduoed  to  aetion.  Your  obedient  servant, 

GH£ST£R  D£W£r. 

In  a  letter,  dated  February  24,  1853,  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bond  of 
Norwich,  who  is  pastor  of  the  same  church  of  which  Mr.  Judson  for- 
merly had  the  charge,  there  is  the  followiDg  additional  testimony  to  his 
eccentrioity:^ 

"  There  is  an  old  gentleman  in  my  church,  who  is  now  in  his  one  hundred  and 
second  year.-^his  mind  and  memory  clear,  who  has  a  distinct  recollection  of  Mr. 

Judson,  and  has  given  me  some  curious  facts  concerning  him.  He  says  that  he  had 
the  reputation  of  being  somewhat  indolent,  as  well  as  very  odd.  He  did  not  hesi- 
tate, when  he  wa«  a  little  wenry,  to  deliver  his  sermon  sitting.  Sometimes,  when 
the  heat  was  oppressive,  he  would  give  out  a  long  hymn  of  ten  stany^s,  and  while 
the  choir  were  performing,  he  would  retreat  to  a  shaded  rock  on  the  bank  of 
the  Shetucket,  and  enjoy  a  summer  breese,~resnming  his  service  when  the 
smging  vras  over." 

Hr,  Judson  had  a  brother,  Abokibam,  who  was  bom  at  Woodbury, 
June  25, 1751 ;  was  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1775 ;  and  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  January  28, 1787.   He  settled  there 

amid  a  tempest  of  opposition,  and  not  till  after  three  councils  had  convened 
and  separated  without  ordaining  him.   He  was  dismisaedi  Soptember  29, 
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1791.   He  was  inrtalled  pastor  of  tlie  olmreh  in  WoBliam,  Deeember  28, 
'  1792,  and  was  dismissed,  October  22, 1799.   He  was  installed  at  Plymoath, 
Maj  12, 1802.   Having  ohaoged  his  gentiments  on  the  snhjeet  of  Baptism, 

he'  was  again  dismissed  in  August,  1817.    He  afterward:*  preached  in  the 
Baptist  connection  in  several  places,  and  died  at  Soitnate,  November  25, 
age.]  seventy-six  yenrf.    He  published  a  Sermon  on  the  Anniversarj 
of  the  koding  of  our  leathers  at  Plymouth,  1802. 

JOSEPH  WILLARD,  D.  D,,  L.  L.  D.* 

1772—1804. 

FROM  THE  HON.  SIDNEY  WTLLABD, 
raonnom  is  baxtasd  vsiTias  itt. 

GAMsatnos,  Avgost  19, 18&1. 

Hj  dear  Sir:  Agreeably  to  yonr  request,  I  send  yon  a  short  biographical 
aeeonnt  of  the  Bsy.  Joseph  Willabd,  President  of  Harvard  College, 
written  in  oonformity  to  my  personal  reeollections,  and  to  snch  imperfeet 
memorials  as  I  have  been  able  to  procure. 

Joseph  Waiard  was  bom  in  Biddeford,  Me.,  December  29,  (0.  S.)  1788. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  Hev.  Samuel  Willard,  then  the  minister  of  that  town, 
and  of  Abigail  his  wife,  daugliter  of  Samuel  Wright,  Esq.,  of  Rutland, 
Mas5.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Wiilard  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Cnllofre  in 
172^}.  aud  died  Octol)er  1741,  airi-d  thirty-live.  The  father  of  Samuel 
Willard  wa<>  Juhu,  who  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  IGUO,  aud  aomc  years 
afterwards,  settled  as  a  merchant  at  Kingston  in  Jamaica.  The  year  of  Lis 
death  is  not  known.  The  father  of  John  was  the  Rev.  Samnel  Willard, 
minister,  first  of  Groton,  and  afterwards  of  the  Old  South  ehnreh,  Boston, 
sad  Yiee  President  of  Harvard  College. 

Joseph  Willard  was  bom  and  reared  in  poverty.  He  was  not  three  years 
old  when  his  father  died,  and  when  he  reaclied  the  period  of  pupilage,  and 
advanced  to  manhood,  his  opportunities  for  learning  must  have  been  very 
incon«:ideraV'le.  Hi??  widowed  mother  was  married  to  the  minister  of  Scar- 
borough, a  few  vcar.-^  after  her  hn?^band'f?  death,  whi'  h  eouseqnently  became 
the  place  ot  hi-  rosideuce.  Little  is  known  of  tlic  hi.-tory  of  hi^  youth. t 
He  very  early  manifested  a  desire  anil  capacity  for  aequirins  knowledge,  and 
made  considerable  pro^eieucy  iu  mathematical  titudies,  including  the  science 
of  Navigation.  It  woold  seem  that  he  might  have  looked  forward  to  a  sea- 
hnog  life,  as  a  matter  of  necessity  or  desire,  eioce,  in  connection  with  this 
stndy,  he  made  several  coasting  voyages.  At  intervals  also,  he  taught 
sehool  in  the  town  of  his  residence,  or  in  its  neighbourhood. 

About  the  time  of  bis  majority,  he  purposed  to  study  medicine.  Ho 
visited  for  this  purpose  his  cousin.  Pr.  John  Friuk  of  Rutland,  Mass.,  and 
concluded  to  pursue  the  study  with  him  ;  but  .n  unforeseen  occurrence 
oansed  him  to  relinquish  his  design.   On  his  return  to  Biddeford,  he  met 

•  Hulnici'  Wvn.  Sena. — Peircfl>  Hist.  Harr.  Coll.— Qiiincy's  do. 

t  A  few  memofMMU  obtttincd  from  his  elder  brother,  tho  Bcr.  John  Willudi  D.  J>.>  of  Staf- 
ford, Cono.,  are  aJl  Ikat  I  haftt  to  lely  upon. 
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with  Mr.  Saimicl  >ioudy,  in  York,  Me.  Mr.  Moody,  or  Master  Moody,  by 
whiok  pric-nonicii,  he  was  widely  known  in  New  England,  was  then  teacher  of 
the  Graaiuiar  jschool  iu  York,  and  afterwards  of  Dunimcr  Academy.  Mr. 
WiUard  discloflod  to  Mm  his  intention  to  study  medicine.  Whether  they  had 
been  previously  acquainted  with  eaoh  other,  it  is  not  known :  bat  in  bis 
abrnpt  and  scboolmaster  style,  Mr.  Moody  said  to  WiUard,  **  You  nrast  go 
to  OoUegeV*  The  latter  replied  that  be  had  not  the  means.  The  eager 
schoolmaster  forthwith  procured  a  ?nbseription  for  hia  board,  instmeted  bim 
without  charge,  offered  him  for  admission  to  College  in  about  a  year,  and 
continued  his  generous  aid  1  >y  Huccessful  efforts  in  behalf  of  bis  moritorions 
pupil  us  a  beneficiary  seliolar. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  man  entering:  Collofie  in  the  twonty-tliird  year  of 
hia  ago,  with  only  a  year's  prejiaratiim,  ;-li(iiild  distinfnii>h  himself  by  taii- 
ncnt  attuiumeuts  m  Latin  uud  (Jicvk.  Tins  Mr.  WiUard  is  said  to  have 
dene.  In  Greek,  be  was  faeiU  princeps ;  and  in  a  year  after  be  reooiTed 
bis  Bachelor's  degree,  be  was  appointed  Tutor  in  that  language.  Of  tbe 
Iiatin  language  be  acquired,  during  his  academic  career  as  pupil  and  instmo- 
tor,  such  an  accurate  and  familiar  knowledge,  that  be  wrote  in  it  with  h/al* 
ity  and  classical  taste  ;  as  is  manifest  in  bis  Latin  addresses  aftorwaids  to 
some  of  the  graduating  classes  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  Presidency,  and  IB 
his  Concio  brerrs,  introductory  to  the  Exereisos  at  Harvard  College,  per* 
formed  in  ]n^n\^  coinnicmoration  nf  the  siiii^iihi r  talents,  emin&U  virtutSf 
and  unparaLldhd  scrvins  of  \\  ashinuton  tiik  ooop." 

Greek,  however,  was  his  favourite  lanfrna?c.  His  study  of  it  had  been  so 
minute  and  critical  from  the  beginning,  and  his  after  reading  of  its  historians, 
pbilosopbors,  and  poets,  had  become  so  extensive,  that  bis  familiarity  witb 
tbembeoame  one  of  tbe  greatest  pleasures  of  bis  ripest  years,  and  in  a  man- 
ner, tbe  pastime  of  bis  declining  life. 

During  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  after  he  was  called  to  preside  over 
Harvard  College,  be  wrote  a  Grammar  of  the  Greek  language,  (the  first 
probably  that  was  written  in  English,)  which  remains  in  manuscript  in  the 
Library  of  the  T'nivcrsity.  It  f^ho-ws  great  research  in  regard  to  dialects 
and  idiuni<,  and  the  meaning  and  uses  of  partiele«,  by  a  wide  citation  of 
examples  and  authorities.  It  was  nearly  cdnijilctt  d  when  the  Gloucester 
Greek  Grammar  was  published.  This  so  fur  accumpU.-hed  the  end  ho  had 
in  view,  that  he  seems  to  have  abandoned  the  design  of  printing  his  own, 
wbiob  be  did  not  risTise  and  prepare  for  tbe  press. 

In  regard  to  tbe  branches  of  literature  and  science  in  wbicb  President 
Willard  excelled,  Mr.  Webber,*  who,  as  a  pupil,  among  tbe  oldest  and  most 

•Sami  ki.  A\  khhkh  uas  bom  at  Hyficld,  Mass.*  io  the  yewr  17^9.  When  ho  was  about  ten 
7««n  of  father,  who  was  in  humble  oinmnitUitiOM,  r«ai«ved  to  Hopkinton,  K.  H., 

whfirc,  through  the  infiacnce  of  the  minister  of  tho  pnrtHb.  ho  was  induced  to  c^n?rnt  to  hia 
son's  receiving  a  liberal  e<lucation.  He  entered  Han urd  College  in  1T80-,  and,  hiu iiig  niain- 
tnint  i  tho  higb<  >t  rauk  of  s.  liular^hip  tbronghout  bin  whole  course,  gmduate<l  in  17S4.  The  two 
jeara  auooeediiig  ixxa  gradastion  be  sp«ot  ai  Cambridge,  proaeouting  »  ooiuie  of  theoLogieal 
vtucly,  with  sa  int«ntion  to  devote  himself  to  the  minirtiy.  Soon  after  h«  oummenoed  preach- 
ing, ho  was  appi  infi  il  Prirn  ii  itl  *  f  Dnuinicr  AiM  loiny  in  his  nuiive  place.  IIo  accepted  the 
npjKtiutuieut,  but.  rLiuniiiLd  there  uhly  a  short  tiuu-,  iu  t'*>nheqnencc  of  being  chosen  a  Tutor  at 
Cambridge.  He  held  that  office  witb  high  reputation  until  I'H'J,  when  be  was  app<^»inted  Hollis 
Profe.«F<>r  of  Mathematica  and  JKatural  Pbiloaopby.  In  17Vi6,  he  was  employed  bv  CommiaioD'' 
era  under  the  govenunent  of  the  United  Statem  to  aeeertain  bj  afltnmomica!  obflervations  the 
lino  wbiob  ocitaratc?  the  United  States  from  the  l^rit'^h  American  douiiniong.  He  ( r  In?  Pr. 
Willnrd  iu<  Prosidenf  of  Hurvnrd  College,  being  ioducted  into  ofllce  on  the  <jtli  <.f  M;iv,  IhoO- 
Uo  pub!i-'!i(  il  >!;i;!iouiatic  s  in  two  volumcp,  8vo.,  ISOl;  and  a  Kulogy  on  Pri  -i'i( nr  \VillaFd> 
1804.  Ho  wa«  a  mo  itber  of  the  American  Phitoeophical  .Society,  Vioe  Preeideut  of  the  Amern 
IMHI  Aoiduay  of  Arts  sad  SdmiOM,  Ac.  He  <U«4  «f  apoplexy,  July  17,  1810,  aged  Ofty-oiM. 
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distinguished  in  biB  iluss,  had  known  him  for  more  than  two  years,  and  ai 
Tutor  and  aftprwanls  I'rofessor  of  3Iathcmatics  and  Isatiiral  Pliikisophy, 
bad  known  him  intimately  for  sevcnteea  yeiurs,  said  of  him  in  a  Eulogy 
delivered  at  his  funeral, — 

He  took  special  delight  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  nrul  in  nu^tln  in  itics.  In 
tliti  rtiiucd  aud  u(>blc  LiogUJige  of  anciuut  tiriu'Cf,  his  reading  uaJ  icicaichcs  were 
remarkably  cxU  nsive.  In  this  department  of  literature,  {K'rhaps  he  hud  no  equal  in 
tl[f  I"iiit<  (1  Stat'  S.  Mathematical  scienrp.  p?!|>fTially  spheric^'  aiul  astronomy,  ftar- 
uiahcd  c\  Ttjsc  tur  the  energy  of  his  nuud,  which  was  a souiceol' peculiar  j^ruiiUoatiou. 
Frequently  has  he  commuuicated  to  mc  the  result  of  »q  aatronomical  incjuiry  with 
emotions  of  lively  pleasure.  Alas,  my  rather^  that  I  can  oeyer  again  participate  vitb 
you  in  such  refined,  such  elevated  enjoyment! 

"  In  tii^iking  agtronomieal  ohscrvaiions  and  calculations,  he  was  very  acenraieand 
tkilful.    His  porforiimnccs  in  this  linr,  j  ulili^hed  in  the  M<  in'*i:s  i  f  tin'  Anit-rican  * 
Acadtmy  of  Arljj  aud  ijcicnccs,  are  stuthcieut  evidences  of  his  bkiii  in  the  sublime 
■denee  of  aatronomy."  * 

Mr.  Willard  iras  one  of  the  memben  o&med  in  the  Act  of  i&eorporatloti 
of  that  Society,  which  was  passed,  1780,— the  year  before  he  was  elected 
Fresideiit  of  the  College.  He  was  the  first  Corresponding  Secretaiy,  and 
b  1784  was  choaen  Vice  President,  which  office  he  held' by  annual  election 

until  his  death. 

After  he  took  his  first  degree,  he  resided  at  College  as  a  student  in 
Divinity,  until  he  was  chosen  a  Tutor,  lie  .«till  coiitinuorl  ]\h  preprirntion 
for  the  pulpit  ;  but  at  what  time  he  T)ogan  to  preach  is  not  known.  In  the 
year  1772,  he  received  a  call  fruni  the  Firtst  ehnreli  iu  Beverly  to  become 
its  pastor.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  eonpeqiiently  resicrned  the  office  of 
Tutor,  after  a  faithful  and  coumieudable  service  of  .six  years.  He  was  oidained 
as  colleague  pastor  with  the  Bev.  Joseph  Champney,*  Noyember  25,  1772. 
Andrew  £Uot,  B.  P.,  pastor  of  the  church  in  North  street,  Boston,  preached 
the  or^nation  sermon.  In  the  rektion  of  pa.<^tor,  he  was  iavonred,  both  in 
regard  to  locality,  and  to  the  general  character  of  his  parishioners.  He 
was  long  remembered  by  them  with  afTection  and  respect,  and  reciprocal  . 
hospitality  existed,  for  many  years  after  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  between 
hi-  family  and  several  of  those  of  hh  parochial  c!iar;:e,  an«l  the  clergymen 
with  whom  he  had  been  associated  by  interchanges  of  frieiully  y'mts. 

In  the  ninth  year  of  his  ministry,  1781,  he  was  elected  President  of 
Harvard  College,  and  was  in.stalled  on  the  19th  of  Deccmlu  r,  in  the  name 
year.  For  more  than  sixteen  successive  years,  he  enjoyed  almost  uninter- 
rupted health,  and  was  able  to  devote  himself  with  a  single  eye  to  the  wel- 
fiure  of  the  College.  Bnt  in  the  snmmer  of  1T98,  he  was  prostrated  by  a  * 
sever^  illness,  from  whioh,  for  several  months,  slight  hopes  were  entertained 
of  his  reooTery.  He  so  far  recorered  from  this  illness  during  the  following 
aotnmn  and  winter,  as  to  resume  his  official  duties ;  but  not,  as  before, 
without  intermission.  In  the  vacation  after  the  College  Commencement, 
on  the  last  Wednesday  of  August,  1804,  he  took  a  journey  to  the  Southern 
part  of  the  State,  and  on  his  return  from  Nantueki  t  to  New  Be  lford,  ho 
was  seized,  at  the  latter  place,  with  sudden  illness,  on  the  night  of  the  lUth 
of  Sefitrnil'cr,  and  died  on  the  evening  of  the  25th. 

In  the  sixteenth  month  after  hh  ordination  at  Beverly, — viz  :  JIarch  7, 
1774,  Mr.  Willard  was  married  to  Mary  Sheafe,  daughter  of  Jacob  Sheafe, 
Esq.,  a  merchant  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.    Sho  was  bom  November  25, 

*  Josara  CHAMP5ET  waa  bom  at  Cambridge;  wns  graduat«d  at  ITar^'ani  Collpgo  in  1721  j 
uns  ordaiocd  ftt  Uvfttij,  D^otmbt  IQ,  1729}  and  died  Ifobrwy  23,  1773>  tcQd  aixtj-idM. 
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1753,  and  died  at  Portsmouth,  March  6,  1826.  She  voluntarily  took  upon 
hor,  in  her  mmnied  atAte,  more  than  a  wife's  nana]  portion  cf  doDMstie  oare, 
to  afford  her  hnshand  more  time  and  opportunity  fbr  study  and  the  per* 
formance  of  official  duties,  notwithstanding  the  large  fiimily  of  children  that 
required  her  maternal  oversight.  Their  wedded  life  was,  in  all  respects, 
exemplary.  Mutual  kindness  and  deference  were  observed  in  their  treat- 
mcnt  of  each  other,  while  no  selfish  or  exclusive  feelings  checked  their 
hospitality  or  social  intercourse.  Obliged  to  aVtstain  from  all  show  iu  furni- 
ture and  cquipncre,  since  they  had  no  supertluity,  they  were  ever  ready  to 
receive  their  nuc-t.s  and  make  them  feel  their  weluonif. 

Mr.  Willurd's  domestic  character  was  au  cxarapiu  to  his  children,  not 
only  safe  but  salutary.  He  never  deceived  them  nor  any  one  else.  He 
did  not  irritate  them  by  harshness ;  he  did  not  put  them  in  auoh  fear  by 
chiding  and  threatening  them  for  their  errors  and  faults,  as  to  make  them 
artful  and  truthless.  They  feared  to  offend  him,  because  he  gained  their 
respect  by  his  admonitions  and  counsels,  and  their  Iotc  by  reasonable  indul- 
gence aud  quiet  consistent  ruling. 

In  the  faujily  group,  and  in  the  social  circle  of  visitors,  he  had  no  eccen- 
tricities ;  and  thus  there  is  wanting  one  source  of  interest,  which  pertains 
to  the  liii (graphical  uoiiues  of  some  distinguished  men.  Ho  was  fond  of 
society,  Imt  was  contented  with  a  moderate  share  of  the  couvciaution.  lie 
aimed  at  uo  rivalry  with  those  who  were  ambitious  of  distinction  iu  this 
way,  or  with  those  whose  natural  gifts,  improved  by  cultivation,  secured  to 
them  an  acknowledged  eminence  in  social  converse.  Nor,  on  the  contrary, 
was  he  a  watchful  listener  for  the  sake  of  dogmatising  on  matters  concerning 
which  his  knowledge  and  opinions  were  entitled  to  peculiar  respect.  **  An 
engaging  degree  of  modesty,"  said  Professor  Webber,  "was  combined  with 
great  dignity  in  his  deportment.  His  gravity  aad.8eriousnesB  never  d^ene- 
rated  into  melancholy.  A  temperate  cheerfulness  always  beamed  in  his 
countenance,  when  he  had  opportunity  and  leisure  to  manifest  it." 

While  he  loathed  vulgarity,  he  had  a  relish  for  refined  wit  and  chaste 
humour,  aii'l  was  not  unfrequently  excited  to  laughter,  alike  involuntary, 
hearty,  aud  cheering,  uud  sometimes  it  might  be  mure  resonaui  than  the 
rigid  rules  of  politeness  allow. 

Among  the  favourite  recreations  in  hb  ftunily,  which  he  encouraged  by 
his  example  and  aid,  was  music,— especially  sacred  music,  with  which  he 
was  familiarly  acquunted  as  a  science,  and  he  took  his  part  in  the  vocal 
performance.  It  was  one  of  the  means  of  making  home  a  social  state,  of 
taking  from  it  the.  feeling  of  solitariness,  and  the  restlees  desire  of  wandlering 
aud  change  so  common  to  the  young. 

Towards  the  undergraduates  of  the  College  lie  felt  a  patrrnal  rcirai'iJ,  and 
exercised,  an  far  as  it  was  practicable,  a  paternal  guverumcnt.  He  mingled 
modcratiou  with  firmue.^.s,  and  in  cases  dcmuiuling  exemplary  jumislnnent, 
he  softened  its  rigour,  by  holding  out  to  the  delinquent  his  ability  to  redeem 
his  character,  aud  gain  a  restoration  to  the  favour  and  approval  of  the 
Faculty.  The  intercourse  between  the  members  of  the  Faculty  and  the 
students  was,  in  his  time,  more  formal  and  distant,  demanding  more  outward 
marks  of  respect  from  the  pupils  towards  their  teachers,  and  especially 
towards  the  President,  than  in  times  more  recent.  But  when  they  came  to 
his  study  for  any  purpose,  he  listened  to  them  patiently,  and  extended  to 
them  as  much  indulgence  as  he  thought  their  i-ersonal  good,  or  the  whole- 
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Mnui  diAnpliae  of  tlie  College,  permitted.  His  common  mode  of  address, 
cepecUUy  to  the  jouoger  soholars,  when  they  thna  approached  him,  was 

such  as  tended  to  relieve  their  emharrassmont.  and  even  to  cncourapo  them 
to  a  prompt  and  frank  declaration  of  their  jiur|)0.se,  "Well  chihl,  wliat  do 
yon  wi-^h  or  what  is  your  wish  ?" — was  perhaps  his  moat  usual  method  of 
aeco-tirig  .students  on  such  an  occasion,  if  they  wore  not  f;o  impulsive  and 
abru|>t  iu  announcing  their  wishes,  as  to  anticipate  his  qucstiuus.  In  either 
ease,  thoy  were  sure  of  an  answer  to  their  requests  with  little  hesitancy  or 
delay  on  hk  park. 

The  exalted  moral  qaalities  of  President  Willard, — ^his  moral  eourage, 
integrity,  and  firmness,  and  no  less  his  kindness,  benevolence,  and  focbearanoe 

were  well  known  and  highly  appreciated  by  all  who  knew  Llm.  As  the 
head  of  the  Corporation  who  framed  the  laws,  and  also  of  the  Faoalty  on 
which  devolved  the  ininicdiate  government  of  tlie  students,  he  never  shrank 
from  the  responsibility  of  executing  these  laws,  and  enforcing  the  discipline 
decreed  }'V  the  latter  bo  ly,  nor  exonerated  himself  from  sharincr  in  mea- 
sures whieb  ociasioneil  the  displeasure  of  parents  or  friends,  or  which  he 
did  not  fully  approve,  by  imputing  them  to  other  members  of  the  Fuculty. 

Ub  integrity  of  purpose  in  all  his  relations,  fortified  by  a  firmness  of 
charaoter  which  enabled  him  to  disregard  all  threats  and  all  lures  intended 
to  make  him  falter  in  the  path  of  duty,  were  never  doubted. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  his  sermons  were  printed  during  his 
ministry  at  Beverly.  He  continued  to  preach  occasionally  after  he  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  rre:rld«>nt,  in  the  pulpits  of  his  clerical  brethren,  and 
Eomctimcs  in  the  College  at  evening  prayers  on  Pnnday.  A  few  of  his  occa- 
sional sermon'?  wero  printed,  viz  :— A  Thanksgiving  Sermon  delivered  at 
Boston,  In  Brattle  iStreet  Cinirch,  1783  ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  his 
succei*sor  at  Beverly,  Rev.  Jitseph  McKecn,  1785;  a  Sermon  at  tho  fune- 
ral of  the  Rev.  Timothy  iiiliiurd,  ot  Cambridge,  1790',  and  a  Sermon  at 
the  ordination  of  the  Her.  Hezekiah  Paukaid,  at  Chelmsford,  1793. 

He  was  a  diligeut  reader  of  the  Bible,  and  particularly  of  the  New 
Testament, — in  the  original  languages ;  and  hb  critical  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language  is  frequently  shown  in  his  sermons,  without  any  Tain  display, 
by  buch  illustrations  of  words  and  phrases  as  give  them  significations  more 
definite,  and  sometimes  more  comprehensive,  than  those  of  ^e  received 
English  text.  His  preaching  was  plain,  instructive,  sincere,  and  solemn. 
Kepentanee  towards  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  were  promi- 
nent doctrines  in  his  discoursed,  as  the  strong  hold  of  piety  and  the  social 
virtues. 

Dr.  Willard's  friendships  among  the  clergy  extended  to  men  who  differed 
from  each  other  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  and  other  theological  doctrines,^ 
friendships  extending  from  the  early  times  of  his  ministry  to  the  close  of 
his  life.  Of  this  number  was  Dr.  Simeon  Howard,  minister  of  the  West 
Church  in  Boston,  who  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Corporation  at  the  time  of 
President  Willard's  inauguration,  and  who  continued  to  hohl  that  office 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  a  few  weeks  before  the  death  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Their  mutual  affection  was  fraternal  and  nninterrupted.  Dr.  Howard, 
the  elder,  died  on  the  T3th  of  August,  1SI)4,  and  President  Willaril  preached 
the  funeral  sermon  at  his  burial.  Though,  at  the  time  of  perfurmiiiu^  this 
la.^t  mournful  office  due  to  the  memory  of  so  dear  a  friend,  there  had  been  no 
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recent  warning  that  hb  own  days  were  .so  nearly  numbered,  ^et  the  thought 
of  death  was  familiar  to  him,  and  never  banished  aa  an  unwelcome  intruder. 
Very  respecliull^  ^our  friend 

And  fdthf dI  lervaiit, 

SIDNEY  WILLABD. 

FfiOM  THE  HON.  DANIEL  ATFLETON  WHITE. 

Saleji,  November  24,  1849. 

Mr  dear  Sir:  As  3'on  ask  me  only  for  my  recaVecfion^  of  the  late  President 
Willurd,  I  cannot  rclu.se  to  comply  with  your  request,  iucompt'tcut  us  T  really  am 
to  do  justice  to  his  exalted  character  and  virtues,  or  to  give  an  adc*iUttLe  view  of 
his  eminent  attainments  in  science  and  learning.  I  cannot  daim  to  hare  had  the 
honour  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  though  I  knew  him  well  for  the  last 
eleven  years  of  liis  life.  He  was,  as  you  are  aw'are,  a  full  generation  before  me, 
and  I  ;i!\r:iy>  revered  him  hr  his  wisdom  and  piety,  as  well  as  for  his  rcnornhlc 
age  ami  sL:ui<m.  'Ihu  circumstances  uiuUt  which  my  acfjufiintfincc  wiih  hiiu  wajs 
formed,  may  have  impressed  me  wiih  too  deep  a  scu^e  of  his  superiority  j  aiid  if  so, 
you  must  make  the  proper  allowance  in  receiving  my  estimate  of  his  character. 
I  can  only  give  you  my  genuine  impressions,  and  this  I  will  endeavour  to  do  in  all 
simplicity  and  truthfulness. 

The  lir>i  ti:no  I  ever  snw  President  Willard,  wnr,  in  July,  1793,  when  I  went 
to  Cambridge  to  enter  the  University.  It  way  oii  the  liay  of  the  C'ummeucemeTit, 
and  he  w  us  in  the  midst  of  its  imposing  ceremonies  and  duties,  surrounded  by  the 
Governor  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  Commonwealth,  looking  up  to  him  as  the 
great  man  of  the  day,  while  his  majestic  person  and  bearing  in  his  robes  of  ofBoe, 
with  his  academic  cap  and  huge  white  wig,  marked  hini  a'-  ^^nch  to  all  beholders. 
I  received  of  ronrso  a  profound  impression  of  his  dignity  and  eminence.  The  next 
time  1  haw  him  was  when  1  went  with  others  to  his  study,  to  l>e  exanWntd  for 
admission,  after  an  examination  by  the  Tutors.  The  awe  with  which  1  approached 
his  presence,  was  at  once  removed  by  his  benignant  maimer  in  leoeivi^g  us,  and 
asking  the  various  preliminary  questions,  as  well  as  ia  conducting  our  whole 
examination.  I  still  remember  how  kind  I  thought  him,  when,  to  a  critical  ques- 
tion from  the  (I reck  prraniinnr  I  mnue  answer  that  I  iiad  never  l^'fore  been  asked 
such  a  questi  )n,  and  he  sili  iUly  passed  it  Ity,  without  even  a  look  of  displeasure. 
I  now  left  him  willi  the  iaipix'ssion  tiiat  he  was  as  good  as  he  was  great. 

These  early  impressions  of  his  dignity  and  kindness  were  rather  strengthened 
than  weakcne<l  by  my  intercourse  with  him  during  the  four  3rear8  that  I  was  a 
pupil  under  his  Presidency,  and  the  fbur  subsequent  years  that  I  was  associated 
with  him  in  the  immediate  Covernment  (now  called  the  Faculty)  of  the  Goll«*(re. 
As  a  pupil,  f  felt  for  him  a  ^imvre  vencralion;  and  as  an  a<?';ooiate  in  the  Colh-^'c? 
Faculty,  1  karned  to  love  him  too  asu  father.  I  never  saw  him  among  uny  men, 
or  in  any  society,  where  he  did  not  appear  to  be  regarded  with  veneration  and 
deference;  nor  did  I  ever  know  him  to  be  discomposed  or  embarrassed  on  the  most 
trying  occasions.  Yet,  though  every  where  the  object  of  such  peculiar  respect, 
which  he  could  not  but  feel  conwMons  of  deseninc:,  he  assumed  no  nirs  of  superi- 
ority, nor  was  ever  wanting  in  a  proitt  r  reirard  for  ilie  rights  and  feelings  of  others. 
With  the  greatest  self-respect,  he  was  as  true  to  others  as  to  himself.  Uis  whole 
liib  was  evidently  modelled  on  the  sound  and  impregnable  principles  of  religion, 
and  presented  an  admirable  spedmen  of  the  old  Puritan  character,  liberalised  and 
imprcived.  The  solid  and  the  n^eful  virtues  were  imited  in  him  with  the  noblest 
qualities,  denerosity,  di^inten >ledness,  mnprtaniniif y ,  to<rethrr  with  n  lofly 
integrity,  and  the  strieiest  Imnour,  wore  piominent  traits  in  liis  cliarnri  ,^r.  So,  too, 
were  modesty,  simplicity,  and  fcingluaess  of  heart.  iSo  man  could  be  farther 
ranovcd  from  all  suspieioo  of  intrigue  or  management  for  selfish  ends.  It  was 
probably  never  conceived  by  any  body  that  he  could  be  Uassed  in  his  offldsl  con- 
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duet  hy  eonsidcistioaB  of  pertooil  intereit  or  popdarify.  As  Pnsident  of  the 

University,  he  thought  only  of  a  faithful,  honourable,  wflid  complete  discharge  at 
his  arduous  duties.  He  possessed  the  tnic  spirit  of  |2^overnmcnt,  and  wnn  ready  to 
exert  ?t  'ipop  every  necessary  occasion;  but  the  iuflictiou  of  punishment  "w.-is  nlways 
paiutui  lu  him.  Uu  dieribhed  a  fatherly  aiiection  for  the  students, — an  ailcction 
which  WM  dowlj  rifliUa  to  membars  of  the  College  Faculty, — ^howerw  it  mig^ 
be  wooaM  by  Che  veil  of  a  d||fnifled  reoorre,— •  Tell  then  bat  too  f^ahioiiablB, — 
from  the  students  thems^Tes.  Tet  no  student  could  have  personal  intercourse 
vrith  ]iim,  ^rithout  some  experience  of  his  paternal  kindness.  As  an  illustration, 
I  may  U  .allowed  to  mention  my  own  experience,  which  is  indeliUly  impressed 
on  my  memory.  I  can  still  see  his  Lenigu  countenance,  as  he  used  to  look  up, 
on  ]D7  enteijsg  his  study,  and  mildly  say^'ivell  child,  what  do  yon  wiah?>* 
Nor  have  I  land  words  only  to  remembflr.  Onoe,  in  obedioDoe  to  my  fkthMr,  (who 
WM  a  BapitiBt,)  I  inquired  of  him  if  Mr.  Hollis,  the  benefactor  of  the  Cfollege,  had 
not  made  some  proTi.sion  for  sons  of  Baptists*.  He  replied,  **  Xot  for  Ihem,  more 
than  others;"  but  added  that  aa  Mr.  Hollis  was  himself  h  li.ipfist,  they  took  par- 
ticular plt^asure  in  appointing  sons  of  Baptists,  wlio  were  other  wise  cutitltxi,  to 
partake  of  his  bounty.  I  was  afterwarUa  surpri:ied  (ibr  I  had  never  asked  of 
the  Coltegs  a  peconiary  IkToor)  to  And  a  credit  from  this  sooroe  in  my  quarter 
bills;  nor  could  I  account  for  it,  bnt  from  the  President's  kind  and  considerate 
remembrance. 

As  head  of  the  College  Faculty,  President  Willard  possessed  rare  excellence. 
He  was  a  jverfect  jiresidin^  officer.  Aliabie,  courteotis,  and  dig^nified,  he  iiijjpii  ed  the 
most  cordial  respect; — a  respect  which  alone  secured  an  orderly  attention  to  all 
matters  of  business  before  the  Board.  He  listened  with  the  greatest  mildness  and 
patienoe  to  the  suggestions  or  arguments  of  any  member,  desirous  that  all  should 
have  a  flur  opportunity  tO  be  heard,  and  nerer  prematurely  interposing  his  own 
opinion  or  views.  He  was  as  far  from  arroi^ntinj:;  more  than  his  risrhtful  voice,  as 
he  was  from  surrendering  that.  A  particular  instance  of  this  occurs  to  me,  which 
<iefiervei»  mention  ah>o  as  shOMring  his  firmness  in  always  doing  what  he  thought 
Just  and  right.  At  some  meeting  of  the  Faculty,  when  there  were  present  three 
Piefcnnoro  end  two  Tutors,  a  measure  wsa  proposed  by  one  of  thtf  former,  which  • 
wiLs  oT>jected  to  by  the  latter,  and,  after  a  fall  discussion,  during  which  the  President 
bdicated  no  opinion  whatever,  it  appeared  upon  takinc;  the  vote  that  the  three 
Professors  were  in  favour  of  tlie  measure,  and  the  two  Tutors  against  it.  All  now 
supposed  the  question  seitled,  till  the  President,  instead  of  so  stating  the  vote, 
dedaied,  "I  give  my  vote  in  the  negative,"— thus  arresting  the  measure.  The 
ftolbsvon  were  greatly  surprised,  if  not  vexed.  The  Tenerable  Dr.  Tappan,  who 
wu  one  of  them,  ventured  to  inquire  if  there  might  not  be  some  doubt  as  to  the 
President '.s  rijrht  to  vote  in  such  a  case.  "I  have  no  doubt,"  wss  the  laconic 
reply,  and  not  a  word  more  was  said  on  the  .subject. 

Wheu  a  measure  was  once  fairly  adopted  by  the  Board,  though  in  opposition 
to  the  President's  individual  opinion,  and  though  ever  so  unpopular,  yet  he  would 
aent  flindi  from  his  fall  share  of  the  fispoosibiU^,  or  allow  it  to  be  intimated 
out  of  the  Faculty  that  he  had  been  opposed  to  it.  Upon  his  being  once  told  of 
an  instance,  wherein  a  member  of  the  Faculty  had  acted  otherwise,  I  well  remem- 
ber with  what  a  look  of  reprobation  he  simply  said, — "  That  ^vn'^-  very  wron;^'." 

You  ask  mc  esjK>cially  for  anecdotes  illustrative  of  any  part  of  I'resident  AVillard's 
character.  1  have  no  bon  mots,  or  smart  sayings,  of  his  to  repeat.  In  social  life, 
he  would  heartily  enjoy  the  exhibration  of  wit,  and  humour,  and  pleasantry,  but 
his  own  oonvers^ion  certainly  did  not  abound  in  either.  He  was  rarely,  if  ever, 
bo^fMlt*  airy,  or  facetious,  but  generally  grave  and  serious,  often  cheerful,  never 
gloomy  or  sour,  and  always  substantial,  sound,  and  benevolent.  T  knew  him  best 
in  his  official  relations,  and  T  recollect  an  iir^tanco  in  this  connection,  which  may 
serve  to  illustrate  his  want  of  a  quick  susceptibility  of  humour,  or  his  high  sense  of 
propriety,— perhaps  both.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  fi>r  selecting  from  among 
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the  Seniors  such  as  were  most  qualified  for  preparing  the  "  Theses  "  of  the  class, 
the  Prasidcut  a^kcd  tlie  Tutor  in  Natural  Philosophy  (^rho  was  an  incorrigihlc 
punster)  how  a  wrtairi  stu(l»_-nt  would  work  in  {iliy^ics,  and  nToivcd  a  reply  which 
convulsed  with  laugliter  every  one  except  the  i're^iiduikt,  who  looked  uttcj  ly  aston- 
ished. Good  Dr.  Tappan  IiMtoiMd  to  nlieT«  him»  and  as  aooa  as  he  ooidd  com' 
mand  himself,  cried  out,  '*  A  pan,  Sir,  a  pun.*'  "La,"  said  the  President,  I 
was  not  thinking  of  a  pun."  Nor  did  he  then  stop  to  think  of  it;  but  immedi- 
ately resumed  the  subject  ,  which  had  been  so  unexpectedly  interrupted. 

On  ordinary  occi^sinn^,  President  Willard  was  not  lluent  or  graceful  in  extem- 
poraneous addresses,  yet  when  roused  by  souic  pressing  emergency,  he  w&s  able 
to  meet  it  with  great  energy  of  thought  and  language,  if  not  with  tanie^qnenoe. 
A  8trikil^;  instance  of  this  oocnre  to  my  leooUection.  The  chapdi  desk  or  pnlpit 
was  one  moi-ning  foond  to  he  a  heap  of  ruinSi— destroyed,  as  was  then  supposed, 
by  studoiit  ,  l)ut  in  truth,  as  afterwards  ascertained,  hy  rowdies  from  abroad. 
The  i 'resident,  when  informed  of  it,  directed  the  cliapel  bell  to  be  nin^  a?  usual, 
and,  utteudiug  prayers  himself,  took  bis  stand  amidst  the  ruins,  in  bis  wonted 
dignified  and  composed  manner,  and  before  praying,  addressed  the  assembled 
students,  who  were  really  shocked  by  the  scene  before  them,  in  a  most  appropri- 
ate manner,  and  with  a  power  of  vigorous  eloquence,  which  thej  had  little  thought 
he  possessed. 

1  r«H-o!U<>t  another  instance  of  his  acquittin?  himself  to  pTcat  anrrjitance,  on 
a  more  embarrassing  occasion.  At  a  very  disorderly  period  of  the  College,  a 
stndcmt  who  had  been  sentenced  to  rustication,  was  called  out  in  the  chapel,  after 
morning  prayers,  to  stand  in  the  aisle,  as  was  then  the  custom,  and  reoeive  his 

sentence  before  the  assembled  University.  The  President,  after  directing  him  to 
lay  aside  a  cane  which  he  held  in  liis  lianil,  read  toliiin  the  sentence  of  ru-tioation; 
at  tile  close  of  which,  he  seized  his  cane,  and  swinerintr  it  violently  over  his  head, 
denounced  the  President  and  Faculty,  in  a  furious  manner,  and  in  outrageou.s  and 
profane  terms  of  insult.  A  prodigious  sensation  was  created  through  the  assem- 
bly. The  President's  composure,  howerw,  did  not  forsake  him.  I  observed  him 
to  bcn<l  over  the  desk,  in  consultation  witli  the  Professors  and  Tutors,  who  were 
seated  Inflow  him,  and  pre^ntlyiusuming  his  former  attitude,  he  declared,  as  their 

uuanimouF  derision,  that  (the  individual  under  rustication)  1m5  forthwith 

expellwl  from  the  University.  Nothing  was  ever  more  exactly  suiLed  to  the  merit4» 
of  a  case,  or  to  the  feelings  of  an  audience,  than  this  prompt  and  summary  expul- 
sion. The  demeanour  of  the  President  was  throi^hout  characteristic  of  his  wisdom 
and  firmness,  and  cm  ited  the  admiration  of  his  fiiends. 

President  AVillard  was  found  equal  to  any  exigency  in  his  academical  career, 
and  his  ahility  ever  seemed  to  rise  with  the  pres^tire  of  the  exir rncy .  'I'hose  who 
rememlx  rcd  iiim  in  the  office  of  Tutor,  to  which  he  wa.s  appointed  the  very  lirst  year 
after  his  graduation,  used  to  say  that  ho  was,  at  that  time,  remarkable  for  his 
moral  courage  and  physical  eneigy,  as  well  as  for  his  learning  and  inteUeetual 
strength.  He  was  for  greater,  it  would  seem,  in  his  intrinsic  character  than  in 
the  events  or  the  honours  of  his  life.  All  the  moral  elements  of  true  frrcatness 
were  cnmhined  in  him;  and  had  lie  l^een  cdled  to  a  wider  sphere  of  action,  and 
more  excitiii  /  public  functions,  the  powers  and  resources  of  his  mind  would  have 
been  more  fully  tleveloped,  and  he  of  course  would  have  attained  to  a  still  higher 
rank  among  great  men.  Truly  and  foithfhlly  yours, 

D.  A.  WHITE. 

President  Willard  had  a  brother,  John,  who  was  a  hiL'hly  respectable 
clergyman  in  Conuecticut.  lie  wa.s  born  at  Biddeford  ;  VfsiH  graduated  at 
Cambridge  iu  1751 ;  was  orduned  pastor  of  the  church  in  Stafford,  Couu., 
Ifarch  28,  1757 ;  received  the  degree  of  Dootor  of  Divinity  from  Tale  Col- 
lege in  1803 ;  and  diod  Febnwry,  16, 1807. 
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BENJAMIN  WADSWORTH,  D.  D  » 

1772—1826. 

Bbnjamin  Wadswoeth  was  born  of  pious  sod  rsspeotable  parents,  at 
Milton,  Mass.,  July  18,  1750.  His  father  was,  for  many  years,  a  deaoon 
of  the  ohureh  in  that  town.  In  his  ohildhood  and  youth,  he  was  distinguished 
for  groat  tenderness  of  conscience  and  sobriety  of  deportment.  Under  the 
influence  of  a  religious  education,  his  mind  became  early  imbued  with  » 
Ben«e  of  Divine  thiugs.  It  was,  for  some  time,  a  question  with  bim, — 
KhetLer  it  was  his  duty  to  devote  himself  to  the  rainiftry  of  the  Gospel ; 
but  he  felt  constrained.  :ift<'r  mature  roflt  L-tion,  to  <lccide  it  in  the  affirmative. 
With  thi.«4  in  view,  he  r  inuiieiiced  and  prosecuted  a  course  of  cl.issical  study, 
and  hecame  a  lueiiiber  of  Harvard  College  in  1765.  Purine,'  his  eormection 
with  College,  he  was  rem;u  k;ilde  for  diligence  and  prolicieiicy  iu  his  studies, 
aa  well  as  for  exemplary  conduct ;  and  when  he  graduated,  in  17G9,  some 
BOW  and  honourable  exercises  were  introduced  at  the  Commencement, — one 
of  which  was  assigned  to  him.  During  the  year  succeeding  his  graduation, 
he  was  engaged  in  teaching  a  school ;  after  which,  he  went  to  reside  at 
Cambridge,  and  pursued  the  study  of  Theology  under  the  direction  chiefly 
of  Professor  Wigglosworth.  He  subsequently  passed  a  winter  with  the 
Ber.  Abraham  Williams  of  Sandwich ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1772,  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Association  which  included  the  ministers  of  Milton 
and  lirfiintreo.  On  the  23d  of  Decemher  fnllnwiiiL'.  he  wa-  set  apart  to  the 
pastoral  rharire  of  the  church  iu  Dauvers.  IK  re  lie  eontinvinl  to  labour  with- 
out interruption,  till  near  the  close  of  life.  lie  was  lilL'>sed  with  a  good 
constituiiuu,  and  uucouimouly  vigorous  health,  iuauuiuch  tliut,  until  the 
commencement  of  his  last  illness,  he  was  never  detained  from  the  pulpit, 
during  his  whole  ministry,  more  than  four  or  five  Sabbaths,  and  scarcely 
STer  had  occasion  to  call  for  medical  aid. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Harvard 
College,  in  1816. 

Alwnt  the  close  of  March,  1825,  Dr.  Wadsworth  was  taken  off  from  his 
labours  by  the  commeneement  of  the  illness  which  terminated  his  life.  His 

disea?»c  was  a  lingering  one,  though  he  Jit  d  suddenly,  and  with  little  appa- 
rent suffering.  Tn  the  immediate  ]>rospect  of  his  departure,  he  uttered 
himself  to  a  brother  minif^tf'r,  substantially  ns  follow?  : — I  feel  more  than 
ever  the  responsibility  of  our  oHice,  and  my  many  impt-i  ft  eiinns  and  deficien- 
cies. I  have  endeavoured  to  preach  the  great  truth.s  uf  the  Gospel  in  a  plain, 
expcrimoiiul,  and  practical  manner,  and  to  be  governed  myself  by  its  precepts 
and  directions,  maintaining  a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  both  Gbd 
and  man.  But,  oh,  my  short  comings  !  Oh,  the  solemn  test!  We  must 
give  an  account  of  ourselves  and  our  ministry  at  the  bar  of  Christ  I  Tet, 
death  has  no  terror  to  my  mind — ^in  a  humble,  penitent  way,  1  rely  on  the 
mercy  of  God  through  the  righteousness  of  the  Divine  Saviour.  Here  is 
my  only  dependance — the  blood  of  Christ  clcansetii  from  all  sin — it  was 
shed  for  the  priesthood  as  well  as  the  people — I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed 
—when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  ehall  see  Him  as  He 

•Itaaa^  V«B*  S«m.— PMt*f  Hlit.  of  Balan. 
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is.  This  is  all  my  salvation  and  all  my  desire — I  am  saUffied — I  cm  my. 
Thy  will  bo  done"  He  dicj  .TaTniary  18,  1826,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year 
of  his  ajf',  an  1  the  fifty-fourth  of  his  ministry  ;  having  outlived  all  who 
wore  jnt  i;iVu  rs  of  his  church  nt  his  settlement,  with  the  exception  of  two 
f<  null'  His  funeral  Heriiwn  \vn^  prcacln  .1,  at  his  own  request,  by  the  liev. 
Samuel  D.iua  of  MarblchouU,  and  was  published. 

Dr.  Wadsworth  was  twice  marrie<l.  His  first  wife  was  Mary  Hobson  of 
Eowlcy,  by  whom  he  hod  two  children, -^both  daoghtera.  The  eldest 
daughter  waa  married  to  the  Rev.  WOUam  Baleh,  who  waa  horn  at  Danvers, 
January  17,  1775;  entered  Harvard  College,  bnt  did  not  gradoate;  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Seoond  church  in  Salisbury,  Mass.,  November  17, 
1802  ;  rei<igued  his  charge  May  20,  1816 ;  was  settled  at  Salem,  N.  H., 
December  1,  1819,  and  died  at  Dedham,  Mass.,  in  1842.  THp  other  daughter 
wa.s  married  to  tlio  lion.  John  Ilugglos  of  Milton.  Tlic  fir.<t  Mrs.  Wads- 
worth  died,  Mareh  1(»,  179^.  His  second  wife  was  Mary  Carnes  of  Lynn, 
Mua.>.,  who  died  about  1840.    Tliere  were  no  cliildren  by  thii*  marriage. 

The  following;  is  a  lift  of  Dr.  Wadsworth's  pnldieations  : — A  Periuoii  at 
the  ordiuatiou  uf  Josiah  liadcock,''  1782.  America  iuvit«d  to  praise  the 
Lord:  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1795.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1790. 
Eilogy  on  Washington,  1800.  A  Dedication  Sermon,  1807.  A  Sermon 
before  the  Bible  Society  of  Salem  and  its  vicinity,  1815.  A  Sermon  before 
a  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Intcmperanoc,  1815.  A  Sermon  at  the 
nstallaiion  of  Rev.  Moses  Dow,t  1815.  A  Sermon  at  the  interment  of  the 
Hon.  Samnel  Holten,  1816. 

FROM  THE  HON.  SAHTTEL  P0TNAK, 
JUDOS  or  m  sopbemb  coust  or  kassachusitts. 

Boeffos,  Jaonaty  29,  1851. 
My  dear  Sir:  I  regret  that  I  have  delayed  so  long  to  comply  with  your  request, 

but  I  have  the  apology  of  eighty-two  years  to  olTer,  and  a  belief  that  some  other 
friend  would  have  performed  more  to  your  satisfaction  the  service  you  have  abked 

of  mo. 

I  wiui  prepared  fi>r  College  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andovcr,  under  tlic  tuition  of 
Dr.  Pearaon;  but,  before  I  joined  that  institutkm,  which  was  in  the  winter  of 
1780, 1  had  been  for  a  short  time  under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Wadsworth.  His 
dwelling  was  about  a  mile  from  my  father's,  in  the  North  parish  of  Danvers, 
formerly  known  ns  the  Sakiii  village.  My  father  was  a  deacon  in  hisrhnrrh,  and 
I  suj)|<o>;'  tii:it  I  know  Dr.  Wads'worth  as  m  cU  as  a  Imy  of  twelve  years  ()l<i  could 
kuow  uiie,  who  seemed  to  be  so  vuiivrabic  auU  allogelher  so  much  above  him. 

I  used  to  attend  hia  Cateohisinga  from  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Shorter 
Gateclusm,  which  I  learned  by  heart;  and  if  the  exercise  did  me  no  good,  I  cer- 
tainly cannot  attribute  the  failure  to  my  instructor,  for  he  performed  his  part 
faithfully,  a5  T  hnrc  not  for^-ottcn  it  to  this  day. 

T  knew  him  somewhat  intimatelv, — ^attcnding  upon  his  ministrations  when  nt 
home,  until  I  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Salem,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  in  July, 
1790.  There  I  became  a  member  of  Dr.  Barnard's  chnrch,  where  the  ministerial 
tax  was  assessed  on  the  pews;  but,  from  the  high  regard  which  I  bore  for  Dr 

*  Josi  A  n  r;  wrocK  wu  bora  at  lOllon,  Hw.,  In  wu gndmlad  et  HHrard  College  in 
1772;  "ii -  rir'I:iiTii''l  nt  Ai  d.  ver,  n,  H.,  April  SO,  im^  netdiviiiMd  Jtaj  is,  imi  ma  4M 

December  9,         aged  eighty. 

t  MosKS  bow  was  bom  in  Atkinson,  N.  II.,  February  1,  l^^l ;  wm graduated  at  Dartnumth 
rollrv^e  in  17l)ft;  waa  ordained  pastor  of  the  Seoood  chorcb  in  Bevtrlj,  Maroh  18,  IHUl ;  wa< 
di(=nuMeJ  April  1,  1813;  waa  installed  at  York,  Maine,  NomBtber  9,  1813;  rceignod  bit 
chiirfTo  1  <  br;inry  17.  |s;>0;  and  dicl  at  Pliii.-stow,  N.  H.,  In  IS^T,  agf<l  fixty-abt.  liepab* 
ligbed  a  Fanend  Senuoo,  1807}  a  Fast  Scnnoa,  1812 ;  a  FanweU  Semoa,  1813. 
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Wftdsworlh,  I  continued  to  pay  my  tax  to  bim  also.    The  argumentum  ad  cru 
IMfMW seldom  fails,  and  in  this  en<;e  assies  tlie  trno  r«>fi«:nn ;  for  T  discontinuod 
the  double  tax,  upon  Dr.  Wadf^w  orth's  deceajsu.    I  need  not  sajj  therefore,  that 
he  always  commanded  my  resjK'ct  and  reverence. 

His  appeurtnoe  represented  «  geDtleman  of  great  bodily  vigour.  His  limbs 
mane  finely  proportioned ;  bo  was  about  Atq  feet,  ten  inches  in  height ,  with  a  hand- 
some and  florid  countenance,  which  indicated  mudi  exposure  to  the  open  air»  and 
none  of  the  debility  which  so  frc<|iiently  happens  to  literary  men. 
1  And  this  was  to  be  expected i  for,  during  his  long  ministry',  he  visited  his 
p(ariiihiouc>rt>  familiarly,  giving  them  advice  an  to  the  things  that  make  fur  pcace> 
and  ware  ezpedioDt.  And  bdng  a  man  of-ooosummate  pmdenoe,  he  kept  his 
lavgo  parish  together  and  in  harmony,  which  is  now  dirided  into  half  a  dosen  or 
more  religkMis  Societies.  In  my  judgment,  he  should  be  oommemorated  as  a 
mode!  for  a  rmmtry  clergyman. 

liis  out-<l()or  enpragements  would  oc(Mij)y  much  of  the  time  which,  by  the 
requirements  of  the  present  day,  is  devoted  to  study.  The  moderns  gain  in  learn- 
ing, bat  at  the  expense  of  the  health,  and  the  saorifioo  of  the  ^miliar  and  firiendlj 
inteicourae  of  the  paste.  Dr.  Wadsworth  was  essentially  a  practical  man:  be 
was  not  only  the  spiritual  guide,  l>ut,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  temporal 
adri^^r,  of  hh  parishioner*;;  and  he  knew  men  and  things  SO  well  as  to  command 
the  rfspc<:t  an 'I  ronHdeuce  of  all. 

Me  wa^  uuiiurmly  in  the  open  exercise  of  Federal  policy;  but  iu  a  manner  that 
pve  no  ofibnce,— as  he  did  every  thing  under  the  control  of  a  Just  and  wdl-regu- 
lated  mind. 

He  managed  his  pecuniary  conrcrTis  very  carefiilly;  and,  considering  his  limited 
means.  acrtiTniilated  a  larc^  estate.  These  were  somewhat  innrcased  by  prosents 
from  hi?  parishioners,  who  were  mostly  good  farmers.  T  well  remember  that  my 
iatlier,  who  was  one  of  them,  took  both  pride  and  pleasure  in  giving  the  best  piooe 
to  tiie  minister.  * 

Bk  style  of  preaching,  I  used  to  think,  was  deficient  in  simplicity;  sad, 
thoof^  clear  enough  toa  4^tivated  mind,  was  somewhat  above  the  comprehonsiotl 
of  the  ma«s  of  his  hearers.  And  he  read  his  sermons  rapidly,  keeping  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  liis  manuscrijjt;  find  what  he  had  prepared  carefully,  would  ^have 
appeared  much  better,  if  he  bad  taken  due  pains  in  the  delivery  of  it. 

Of  his  published  sermons,  whidi  were  not  numemnis,  that  upon  the  charaetsr 
of  Dr.  HcAten,  his  parishioner  and  near  neighbour,  is  a  good  specimen.  It  oon* 
tains  a  pretty  fuU  account  of  the  great  number  of  offices  which  that  gMltiemin 
had  held,  and  is,  on  the  \v!)ole,  a  very  fair  and  faithful  tribute  to  his  memonr- 

He  wa'^  rlas.sed  amonp:  ('alvinists,  and  I  think  was  universally  respected  l)y  his 
brethren  in  the  ministry.  Though  he  preached  his  own  pecuUar  views,  he  did  not 
urge  doctrines  at  the  expense  of  neglecting  practical  duties.  He  used  to  exchange 
ptdjpHs  wHh  Dr.  Barnard  and  Dr.  Prince  of  Salem,  and  other  gentiemen  whose 
*ftigtWi  opinions  were  not  fully  in  accordance  with  h\<  r  .vm  His  manners  were 
courteous,  his  disposition  cheerful,  and  his  feelings,  so  far  as  I  know,  ealholic  and 
^aritabie.  Indeed  if  I  were  to  begin  my  life  anew,  I  could  say,  with  great  sin- 
Oerity, — "  Commend  me  to  such  a  minister  as  was  Benjamin  Wadsworth." 

Dr.  Wadsworth  occupied  the  same  parsonage  that  Mr.  Paris  did  in  the  calami- 
tous year  of  1692;  and  I  believe  that,  if  that  gentleman  had  possessed  the  Tigour, 
courage,  common  sen.se,  and  discretion,  of  Dr.  W.,  he  would  have  crushed  in. 
limine  the  fraud  and  delusion  of  the  pretended  witchcraft,  which  commenced  in 
that  very  parsonage. 

I  fear  that  I  have  extended  my  remark-s  beyond  your  limits;  but  I  put  you  at 
perfect  liberty  on  that  score  to  strike  out  ad  Ubiiwn,  always  taking  care,  how- 
ssv,  to  do  no  greater  ii\justiBe  to  my  old  frieoilthan  has  been  done  by,  dear  Sir, 

Tour  obedient  scn  ant, 

SAMUEL  FUTNAH. 

Vol.  U.  5 
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NATHAN  STRONG,  D.  D.* 

1772—1816. 

Nathan  Strong  was  bora  in  Coventry,  Conn.,  Octolber  16,  174^.  He 
was  a  fle«cendant  in  the  fourth  generation  from  John  Strong,  who  came 
from  England  to  this  country  in  1630 ;  and,  after  sojourning  successively' 
at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  and  Windsor,  Conn.,  settled  at  Northampton,  Mass., 
in  1659,  the  first  liuiiug  Elder  of  the  church  in  that  place,  and  died 
in  161)0,  at  a  very  advuioed  age.  His  father  wu  the  Bey.  NalliiD 
Strong,  a  native  of  Woodbury,  Conn.,  who  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1742;  atttdied  Theology  under  the  Rev.  Jdin  Graham  of  Sonthhnry;  was 
ordained  paator  of  the  Second  church  in  Coventry,  October  9, 1745;  and 
died  October  19,  1793,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  ago.  His  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Bev.  Joeeph  Mcaoham,  minister  of  the  First  churah 
in  Coventry. 

Not  much  is  known  of  his  history,  previous  to  his  becoming  a  graduate 
of  Talc  Collejre  in  1769,  a  little  before  the  completion  of  hi.s  twenty-first 
year.  He  belonged  to  a  cluss  conspicuous  for  illustrious  names,  and  yet  he 
graduated  with  the  highest  honour  j  though  the  Taculty  couoidcrcd  him  and 
Pwight  (afterwards  President  of  the  College)  upon  an  equality,  and  gave 
him  the  precedenoe  only  in  consideration  of  his  saperior  age.  Preadent 
Stiles  is  said  to  have  pronounced  him  (doubtless  taking  into  view  the  fiMSi 
ef  his  being  a  young  man)    the  most  universal  scholar  he  ever  knew." 

His  first  permanent  religious  impressions  date  back  to  a  season  of  special 
interest  in  his  father's  congregation,  about  the  time  of  his  entering  College. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  originally  contemplated  the  ministry 
as  a  profession, — for  we  find  him  engaged,  for  some  time  after  Icavin;]^  Col- 
lege, in  the  study  of  law  ;  but  he  ultimately  changed  his  purpose,  and,  after 
a  brief  course  of  theological  reading,  was  licensed  to  preach. 

In  1772  and  1773  he  was  a  Tutor  in  Yale  College ;  and,  during  tiiia 
period,  there  were  varions  applications  made  to  him  fkom  important  vaoani 
ehurehes  at  a  Stance,  all  of  which,  however,  he  declined.  The  First 
church  in  Hartford,  having  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Dorr,  put  in  requi.^^ition  his  services  as  a  candidate,  in  tiie  autsmn  of  1773; 
and  on  the  5tli  of  January  succeeding, — the  previous  arrangemoits  having 
been  made, — he  waa  duly  constituted  their  pastor.  The  sermon  on  the 
occasion  was  preached  by  his  father,  from  2  Timothy  iv.  4,  and  was 
published. 

Mr.  Strong  was  scarcely  settled  in  the  ministry  before  the  war  broke  out, 
which,  in  its  issue,  gave  us  our  independence.  His  energies  were  all 
enlisted  in  his  country's  cause ;  and  every  service  that  he  could  render  her, 
he  did  render  promptly  and  cheerfully.  For  some  time  he  served  in  tha 
eapadty  of  Ohi^lain.  His  vigorous  pen  was  often  at  work  in  endeavouring 
to  vind&oate  the  country's  rights,  and  to  quicken  the  public  pulse  to  a  higher 
tone  of  patriotism ;  and  many  of  the  papers  which  he  produced  at  that  time, 
are  said  to  have  teemed  with  the  brightest  and  noblest  thoughts.  He  pub- 
lished many  valuable  articles  in  relation  to  the  state  of  the  times,  subio- 
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qoentfy  to  Ilia;— ^eoially  a  seriea  of  about  twenty,  dMlgaod  to  aid  is 
luunDomring  public  acntiment  and  action  in  retpeot  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  ConBtitiitaon.  He  waa  alwaya  an  inflexible  patriot, — ready  alike 
witb  his  toDgne  and  his  pen  to  do  good  aerrioe  for  bia  oonntiy,  aa  oeoaaioo 
Toqaircd  or  oppoftoaitj  offered. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  his  ministry,  Mr,  Strong  was  sometimes  not  a 
littln  embarrassed  iu  his  pf  (  uniary  concerus.  He  wns  settled  upon  a  palary 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds ;  but,  in  consequenee  of  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency  incident  to  the  times,  and  some  other  circumstances,  he 
failod,  from  time  to  time,  of  receiving  his  dues,  until  the  pari^L  had  become 
indebted  to  him  some  six  hundred  pounds.  A  portion  of  the  congregation 
aoemed  IneHned  to  evade  the  obligation ;  but  the  late  Chief  Jnatioe  Ells- 
worth, who  then  belonged  to  that  pariah,  being  preaent  at  the  meeting  at 
which  the  sobjeet  was  agitated,  took  decided  ground  in  fitTonr  of  the  pay* 
nent  of  tho  debt ;  and  the  meeting  being  convinced  by  hia  aigmnents, 
tnamediately  adopted  measoree  to  aecore  the  desired  end.  It  was  probably 
in  consequence  of  the  inconvenience  to  which  he  was  subjected  from  the 
insufficiency  and  uncertainty  of  his  support,  that  he  was  led,  at  a  sn>)se- 
quent  pfriofl,  to  invest  his  portion  of  his  father's  cHtntc  in  a  lurrc  antile 
establishment.  This  false  step  (for  such  it  undoubtedly  was)  was  the 
means  of  bringing  upon  him  manifold  triab:  it  not  only  resulted  disas- 
troutily  in  a  pecuniary  way,  but,  for  a  season,  interfered,  not  a  little,  with 
his  oaofblneaa  aa  a  Christian  miniater.  In  tike  afflietaona  which  he  anbao- 
qnently  experienced,  he  humbly  acknowledged  a  Father's  chastening  hand. 

Mr.  Strong  was  one  of  those  who,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
had  a  primary  agency  in  giving  a  new  direction  to  the  public  nund,  in  respect 
to  the  religious  interests  of  the  country  and  the  age*  Being  fully  persuaded 
that  the  theory  of  revivals  which  then  generally  prevailed  in  the  orthodox 
churches.  w:vs  both  reasonable  and  scriptural,  he  laboured  with  all  his 
might,  in  reliance  on  Ood's  blessing,  to  reduce  "4hat  theory  to  f»ractice ;  nnd, 
at  several  different  periods  iu  the  latter  part  of  his  ministry,  ho  had  the 
pleasure  to  witness  the  fulfilment  of  his  hearts  desire.  In  1798-99,  was 
the  most  extent»ive  and  poweriul  revival  that  occurred  under  his  ministry; 
but  in  1794,  there  was  a  state  of  things  among  his  people  which  issued  in 
considerable  aooeaaiona  to  the  church ;  and  in  1808,  and  again  in  1815,  a  yet 
more  copious  blessing  was  poured  out  upon  them.  On  these  oocaaicns  par* 
ticularly,  his  labours  were  most  abundant ;  and  no  one  perhaps  knew  better 
than  he  how  to  conduct  such  a  work  so  that  the  beat  result  might  be  obtained 
and  incidental  evils  avoided. 

In  1796,  he  sent  forth  an  elaborate  Theological  Treatise  entitled,  "  The 
doctrine  of  Eternal  Misery  consistent  with  the  Infinite  Benevolencf^  of  God 
in  reply  to  a  posthumous  work  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Huntington  of  Coven- 
try, Conn.,  entitled  "Calvinism  improvc^l  kc.^'  In  this  work  Mr.  Strong 
has  taken  a  wide  range  of  thought,  and  had  evinced  a  degree  uf  acute 
discrimination  and  familiarity  with  all  the  points  of  the  controversy  referred 
to,  which  must  always  g^Tc  him  a  high  place  among  tho  CalTiniatle  writers 
of  the  country. 

In  1798,  he  published  a  Tolume  of  Sermons,  well  suited,  as  they  were 
specially  designed,  to  giTC  aid  and  direction  to  a  revlTal  in  its  incipient  state. 
In  1800,  he  published  another  yolume,of  the  same  general  character, — only 
adapted  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  a  leriTaL  Without  the  least  preteii- 
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tion  to  woj  tiling  like  studied  elegance,  these  Disconrscs  are  written  with 
uncommon  vigonr  and  force  of  thonght,  and  ue  fitted  to  work  with  groat 
power,  especially  upon  the  conacionce. 

In  1799,  was  published  the  "Hartford  Selection  of  nymns;" — a  work 
projected  by  Mr.  Strong,  and  executed  principally,  though  not  exclusively, 
by  him.  It  watt  &  popular  compilation  in  its  day,  and  several  of  the  best 
hymns  contained  in  it  were  from  his  own  pen. 

In  1800,  Qommeneed  the  **  Oonnoetiont  BrangeMeel  Magazine.*'  Thii 
too  he  originated,  and  in  a  great  meaiore  iiutained ;  though  ho  had  the 
aid  of  many  inflnentlal  deigymen  in  dilFeient  parte  of  the  State.  It  waa 
continued  in  a  first  and  second  series,  during  a  period  of  iifteai  yeara. 
This  work  has  been  highly  prized,  not  only  for  the  amount  of  excellent 
doctrinal  and  practical  instruction  which  it  contains,  but  especially  for  its 
record  of  the  uumeroofi  reviTals  of  religion,  by  which  that  period  was  dis- 
tinguished. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  ever  rendered  a  more  important  service  to 
the  church  or  to  the  cuuutry,  than  in  the  part  which  ho  took  in  establishing 
and  sustaining  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society.  He  had  a  primary 
agency,  not  only  in  its  organtiation  in  1798,  bnt  in  the  direedon  of  its  more* 
mente  till  the  year  1806 ;  and  his  nsefbiness  in  this  deparftment  is  to  be 
estiniated  by  the  wt  amonnt  of  apiritnal  blessmg  which  this  institntton  baa 
e?er  since  been  diffusing  over  the  land. 

In  1801,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the 
College  of  New  Jersey. 

His  domestic  life  had  its  full  share  of  bereavcraent  and  solitude.  He  was 
married  in  1777  to  the  elilest  daughter  of  Dr.  Solomon  Smith,  a  respectable 
apothecary  of  Hartford.  She  died,  leaving  two  children,  in  1784.  In  1787, 
he  wa.s  uiarried  tu  Auua  M'Curdy  of  Lyme,  who  died  within  less  than  two 
years  after  her  marriage,  leaving  an  in&nt  son,  whom  he  named  John 
M'Curdy,  Daring  the  rest  of  his  lifb, — a  period  of  nearly  twenty-seren 
years,  he  liTod  a  widower.  The  child  of  his  second  marriage,  alter  having 
gradnated  with  high  reputation  at  Tale  College,  in  1806,  and  entered  upon 
the  stndy  of  the  Law  under  Lieut.  Governor  Goodrich,  was  thrown  from  his 
horse,  in  an  attempt  to  cross  the  ferry  at  Hartford,  and  was  drowned. 

Some  months  previous  to  his  death,  Dr.  Strong  was  brought  by  a  severe 
illne8s  to  the  margin  of  the  grave.  But,  contrary  to  his  own  expectations 
and  those  of  his  friends,  he  recovered  strength  ere  long  to  resume  his 
accnstomed  duties  ;  though,  from  that  time,  it  became  evident  to  all  that  hw 
course  was  nearly  linished.  Beside  the  bodily  iuliruiities  that  were  cluster- 
ing upon  him,  then  was  a  tenderness  and  mellowness  of  Ohristiaa  filling, 
and  an  entire  devotedness  to  the  interests  of  the  world  to  come,  that  seemed 
to  indicate  thai  he  would  soon  hsTO  his  summons  to  depart*  But  one  Sab- 
bath intervened  between  the  close  of  his  public  ministrations  and  his  death; 
and  on  that  Sabbath,  both  bis  discourses  had  direct  reference  to  the  soenes 
in  which  he  was  so  soon  to  mingle. 

The  illness  that  immediately  caused  his  death  was  brief,  but  painful.  His 
mind  remained  unclouded  to  the  last,  and  his  faith  clung  to  the  promises  of 
the  liospel  with  an  unyielding  tenacity.  In  conversation  vrith  a  friend,  just 
before  bis  departure,  concerning  the  darkness  that  hangs  over  the  future 
world,  he  remarked, — "  But  I  truat  I  am  going  where  God  is,  and  that  is 
all  I  destrs."  He  died  on  the  25th  of  December,  1816,  in  the  sixty-ninth 
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joftr  of  his  age,  and  tlie  fortj-tbiid  of  hu  mimaliy.  A  sennoii  wm  preached 
At  Ilia  fanonl  by  iho  B«t.  Dr.  Peildiui  of  West  Hortfoid,  and  was  pnbliahed, 
Beaidoa  tho  aoreral  works  inontionod  abovo,  Dr.  Strong  pnblished  the 
following : — A  Sermon  at  the  execution  of  Mooos  Dimbar,  1777.  A  Seimon 
at  tho  ordination  of  Joseph  Strong,  1778.  An  Election  Sermon,  1790.  A 
Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Ichahod  L.  Bkimu^r,*  1704.  A  Sermon  at  the 
execution  of  Richard  Doane,  1797.  A  t  hanksgiving  Sermon,  17U7.  A 
Discourse  on  the  death  of  Washington,  ITiiU.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Sarah  Williams,  ISUO.  A  Thankssrivin^  Sermon,  1800.  A  Century 
Sermon,  1801.  A  h^cnuuii  on  the  deuth  of  the  licv.  Charles  IJackus,  D.  D., 
1804.  A  Serpon  at  the  funeral  of  the  llev.  Jaiuca  Cogswell,  1).  D.,  1807. 
A  Sermon  at  the  Consecration  of  the  new  Brick  church  in^Hartford,  1807. 
A  Disoovive  before  tbe  Hsrtfiifd  Femsle  Beocioent  Society,  1809.  A 
Sormon  on  tlio  Hntabilitj  of  hnman  life,  1811.  A  Sennon  on  the  nae  of 
time,  1818.  A  Sermon  at  the  ftmeral  of  tKe  Hon.  Obaonoey  Gh»odricb,  1815. 

FSOH  THE  B£y.  THOMAS  BOBBINS,  D.  D. 

Hartford,  December  16,  1847. 
My  dear  Sir:  Dr.  Strong  was,  for  many  years,  my  neighbour  and  intimate 
ftwnd.  I  bad  an  opportunity  of  obserring  bim  under  Taiions  eireonistanees,  and 
in  different  relations;  and  there  is  perbapa  no  man  who  has  departed,  in  respect 

to  vbose  character  I  hare  a  more  definite  and  well  considered  opinion.  The 

reverence  which  I  l^>enr  for  his  memory  renders  it  only  a  1a))our  of  love  for  me 
to  comitly  with  your  request  by  furnishing  you  some  of  my  many  recollections 
concerning  him. 

As  a  man  of  intellect,  I  set  bim  down  as  bdongiug  to  the  very  first  class.  He 
seoned  to  me  never  to  get  to  his  limit.  Jndge  Daggett  has  lately  told  me  that  the 
late  Chief  Justice  Mitchell,  who  was  his  Tutor  in  College,  pronounced  him  a  man 
of  the  greatest  original  powers  of  uiiiul  lie  tvcr  knc^r.  ITe  had  the  most  perfect 
command  of  all  his  faenltio^.  When  writiug  on  a  most  critical,  profound,  or 
solemn  subject,  he  would  leave  it,  at  any  time,  for  business  or  i\iIaxatioa,  and 
return  to  it,  and  take  up  the  train  of  thought  without  the  least  apparent  embar- 
rassment. He  wrote  with  great  rapidity,  and  usually  depended  on  his  first 
thoughts.  On  this  account,  most  of  his  printed  works  bear  murka  of  haste,  and 
are  no  doubt  less  perfect,  as  compositions,  than  they  would  have  been,  if  he  had 
subjected  them  to  a  careful  revision.  I?ut  a  smnll  portion  of  his  work  cntiHt-d 
**  TV  iicvoh  iK-e  and  Misery,"  wa.s  written,  Avhen  the  printing  began;  but  the 
manuischpt  was  constantly  supplied,  as  it  was  called  for. 

He  was  a  great  economist  of  time.  He  was  habitually  an  early  riser;  and  all 
the  boors  that  could  be  spared  fimn  the  active  duties  of  his  profession  and  other 
necessary  engagements,  wen  sacredly  devoted  to  study.  By  this  incessant  appli- 
cation, he  not  only  became  eminent  as  a  Divine,  hut  was  possessed  of  extensive 
and  varied  erudition.  His  memory  was  at  onco  minute  and  retentive,  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree.  Such  was  his  original  power  of  investigation  that  it  seemed 
necessary  to  give  him  only  a  single  hint  on  a  subject,  to  his  working  it  out,  by  an 
independent  process,  in  all  its  Tsrious  ramifications.  And  for  nothing  perhaps 
was  he  more  distinguished  than  his  almost  intuitive  insight  into  the  human  charac- 
ter. It  was  this  particularly,  in  connection  with  his  «:onnd  judpnent,  tliat  gave 
him  an  infiuenoe,  which  to  many  appeared  wholly  unaccountable,  and  enabled  him 

*  IcBABoo  LoBD  SirtmrsR  was  bom  in  MsrlWoarh,  Coira.;  was  grsilitatsd  atYalo  Collefro 

in  1793;  wa*  Mr<l  iinc*l  a><  0')IU>:ij;u<'  juislor  wUli  tLc  IIcv.  Natlian  Stmnp,  Sfijidr,  at  ('ovi'ntrv. 
October  33,  1794:  wa«  dismissed  October  10,  iTUtt;  went  into  civil  life;  epenl  his  lattor  jeaia 
ilVeshiiBglaB,  O.0.|  end  died  In  1B6I. 
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toraUiiemoftof  UiespeeteliMif.  I  wiU  only  add,  in  reipeei  to  hb  high  intd- 
ledOAlcfatneter,  that  tli»  moft  emimnt  bmd  of  his  day,  and  those  who  had  Urn 
best  opportunity  of  judging  of  his  powers, — such  as  Judge  Trumbull,  Dodon 
Bellamy,  Goodrich,  Smallev,  Edwards,  Dwigbt,  and  mukj  othMV,  (oily  lustoiiMd 

the  representation  that  I  have  given  of  him. 

In  Theology,  &h  on  every  other  subject,  he  would  call  no  man  masler,  but  formed 
hig  opinioiui  by  m  ctfeftd  study  of  God'i  word.  Nevertheifln,  ho  did  not  think 
it  nooessury  to  his  independence  that  he  should  needlessly  dissent  from  others; 
and  he  was  glad  to  (»ncur  with  them  as  iar  as  he  could.  He  was  not  fond  of 
oral  discussion;  being,  in  this  respect,  like  President  Edwards  the  elder,  but  quite 
the  opposite  of  President  Kdwards  the  yonnj^r.  During  a  time  of  revival,  Dr. 
Edwards,  being  at  llartford  with  Dr.  Strong,  t>aid  to  him  wilh  much  emoliou,— 
**  Why  do  the  inflaences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Attend  your  preaching  so  much  more 
than  mine;  when  our  congr«g«tionfl  are  so  much  alike,  end  we  preach  the  same 
system  of  truth  ?**  Said  Dr.  Strong, — **  The  reason  is  that  you  present  G  o^pd  truth. 
as  a  proposition  to  be  proved,  and  go  on  and  prove  it  ;  whereas  /  endeavour  to 
exhibit  it  as  something  already  admitted,  an<l  to  impress  it  upon  the  heart  and 
conscience."  I  should  think  that  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  his  preaching 
consisted  in  direct,  conci^,  and  effeetiTO  stntements  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  the  GospeL 

He  was  eminently  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  flock.  In  seasons  of  revival 
especially,  he  laboured  with  the  utmost  fervour  and  assiduity.  His  house  was 
always  open  for  rehgious  meetings,  and  his  study  always  accossible  to  serious 
inquirers.  It  was  not  tincommon  for  him,  at  thei>e  seasons,  to  preach  four  or  five 
times  a  week;  and  there  is  little  donht  that,  during  the  last  four  years  of  hb  lift» 
he  preached  a  greater  number  of  Sermons  than  any  other  settled  minister  in  the 
State.  When  the  last  revival  under  his  ministry  commenced,  and  he  became  fully 
satisfied  that  the  Holy  .Spirit  was  in  the  midst  of  his  congregation,  his  mind  was 
so  much  agitated  with  alternate  fears  and  hopes  for  a  fortnight,  that  lie  did  not, — 
as  be  stated  to  a  friend,  have  an  hour  of  uninterrupted  sleep  at  a  time. 

Dr.  Strong  exerted  a  commanding  influence  in  n  ddiberstiTe  body.  Ho  was 
accustomed  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  difBcuIt  question 
that  came  up,  and  it  was  seldom  that  an  opinion  contrary  to  his  own  prevailed. 
ITe  would  fasten  at  once  on  the  main  points  of  n  qnestion,  liowcver  involved,  and 
by  a  few  sentcncca  would  relieve  it  irom  aU  diUiculty,  and  throw  it  into  the  light 
of  noonday. 

With  all  his  constitationsi  cheerfulness,  approaching,— it  must  be  acknowledge, 
too  near  to  levity,  he  hsd  tUM  *  deeply  spiritual  mind.  I  rcmemUr  to  have  been 
present  on  one  occasion,  when  a  neighbouring  minister  put  to  him  the  question, — 

**  Are  you  ready  to  tro  yet  ?"  and  he  r;  plied, — *'  Yes,  to-morrow,  if  God  pleases;** 
but,  after  a  brief  pause,  he  added, — "  it  God  will  do  with  me  as  He  does  some- 
times, I  am  ready.*'  In  seasons  of  revival  he  seemed  desirous  to  keep  himself 
out  of  view  as  much  as  possible,  that  God  might  he  all  in  all.  In  times  of  trouble, 
he  manifested  a  truly  submissive  spirit;  and  appeared  chiefly  concerned  thst  his 
afflictions  might  rnnko  him  a  better  Christian  and  a  more  devoted  minister.  One 
of  the  greatest  trials  of  his  life  was  the  loss  of  his  second  son,  who  w.ns  drowned 
in  Connecticut  river.  Various  circumstances  conspired  to  give  to  that  ailliction  an 
unwonted  sting.  But  he  conducted  in  a  most  becoming  manner,  fixing  his  mind 
firmly  on  the  appointment  of  God.  He  refused  to  be  informed  of  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  event.  But  I  suppose  he  never  crossed  Connecticut  riTer 
after  thi-t  occurrcTiCf.  Several  years  after,  he  inquired  of  me  about  tlie  bridge  and 
causew.iy,  in  a  time  of  high  water,  :ind  said  he  had  never  seen  them.  The  bridge 
was  built  shortly  after  his  son's  death. 

Hoping  that  the  sboTS  rsmlnisoenoei  hmj  nrsil  to  your  purpose,  I  am  as  eTer> 
iinoerely  yours, 

THOMAS  BOBBINS. 
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liATHAN  STKOliG. 


FROM  TH£  E£Y.  DANIEL  WALDO. 

GiPDEs,  November  7, 1861. 
My  f^fnr  Sir:  Dr.  Strong  was  so  remarkable  a  man,  and  his  iin'Tnory  is  still  so 
fresh,  that  yon  can  hardly  need  any  of  my  recollections  concerning  hnn;  and  ret, 
since  you  request  it,  I  am  wUling  to  write  out  for  you  what  roost  readily  occurs  to 
ne.  I  kntm  him  fiist  at  Htftiwd,  when  I  w.u|  preaching  m  ft  candidAto  in  tfa* 
jTMr  1790.  Soon  after  that,  I  became  a  monber  <k  the  same  Aaaociation  of  mini*- 
ters  with  him,  and  our  rdatiooa  were  somewhat  intimate  from  that  time  till 
his  death. 

The  first  tltiug  that  woidd  impress  yon  on  being  brought  into  Dr.  Strong*s  pre- 
sence, was  that  he  was  intellectually  an  extraordinary  man.  Such  a  count^- 
anee  and  aoch  an  ejo  aa  he  had,  yon  would  say,  could  never  be  aasodaied  with 
mental  inferiority  or  me^oerit  j.  And  when  he  spoke,  your  first  impreaslon  would 
be  oonfirmed— no  matter  what  might  be  the  satjject,  his  wotds  were  full  of  perti- 
Bsooe  and  power.  He  conki  wield  a  sled^^e  hammer,  and  knock  a  man  down  at  a 
Uow;  or  he  could  nfie  a  surgeon '.s  knife  so  delicately  and  skilfully,  that  it  would 
do  fearful  work,  before  the  subject  on  which  it  was  opcratiug  had  b<^UQ  to 
anspeet  what  was  going  forward.  His  propensity  Ibr  iUn  wis  so  inveterato 
thai  he  often  did  not  control  it,  oven  when  circumstanoes  seemed  actnaUy  to 
fbrbid  its  indulgence.  Those  who  were  not  afraid  of  the  tongues  of  other  men, 
vsnally  counted  the  cost  before  bringing  themselves  very  closely  in  contact  with 
his.  David  Daggett  was  attending  Court,  or  the  Ivegislature,  at  Hartford,  and 
one  Saturday  afternoon,  on  going  into  Hudson  &  Goo<lwin's  book-store,  found  Dr. 
Strong  thm;  and  he  joc  o  -<l  ly  said  to  him — **  Wdl,  Doctw,  I  think  I  shall  go  over 
to  Seat  Artlbrd  and  hear  Mr.  Tates  to-morrow— I  do  not  think  we  can  expect 
much  from  you,  from  seeing  you  away  fVom  yoor  study  Saturday  afternoon." 
"That's  right,"  said  Dr.  Strong,  **  I  advise  you  to  go,  Sir;  for  I  am  going  to 
preach  to  Christians  to-morrow."  Col.  Dyer  of  Windham,  who  had  served  as 
Judge  for  a  number  of  years,  had  been  dropped  from  his  ofSce  by  the  Legislature. 
He  ]uq>pened  to  be  at  Hartfisrd  at  the  next  session  of  the  Ooort,  and  was  standing 
in  tiie  lobby  with  several  others,  who  had  been  similarly  treated,  ms  Dr.  Strong 
came  out,  after  havii^g  prayed  at  t!ie  opening  of  the  Court.  Said  Judge  Dyer, 
*' Why  don't  you  pray  for  us  too?"  "I  don't  pray  f^r  the  dead,"  snid  Dr. 
Strong.  He  wa.s  ujuisually  negligeift  in  respect  to  hi.s  personal  appearance, 
and  certainly  was  not  the  most  rulined  in  all  his  habits.  Adverting  once,  in  con- 
venation  with  one  of  his  neighbours,  to  this  feature  of  his  character,  he  said  to 
him — What  would  people  be  likely  to  think  of  me,  who  should  Judge  me  only 
by  my  appearance  ?"  "  They  would  think,"  SBSWned  theneigfaboor,  **  that  yon 
had  come  into  town  with  a  drove  of  horses." 

Yon  can  fscarcely  imagine  a  greater  contrn.^t  than  Dr.  Strong's  appearance  present- 
ed in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it.  The  moment  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  Sanc- 
tnary ,  he  became  as  solemn  as  eternity.  I  never  heard  of  his  nttering  a  word  in  the 
pnlpit,  that  was  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  his  character  as  a  minister,  or  with 
the  decorum  that  belongs  to  the  place.  His  sermons  were  short,  but  clear,  strong, 
and  pithy.  Not  a  few  of  his  thoughts  were  strikingly  original,  llh  manner  was 
earnest  and  deeply  impressive;  his  countenance  spoke  as  well  as  his  lips;  but  I 
think  he  rarely,  if  ever,  moved  a  hand.  lie  had  great  facility  at  extemporizing; 
and  I  have  hcMrd  him  say  that  he  used  sometimes,  in  order  to  save  appearance^ 
with  his  people,  to  lay  one  sermon  before  him  and  turn  over  the  leaves,  while  he 
was  preaching  another  that  he  had  not  written.  When  he  actually  read  his  manu- 
script, it  was  with  so  mucli  froodnni  that  it  would  scarcely  have  disturbed  the  mofst 
scrupulous  o})je<  tor  to  the  use  oi  notes.  His  sermons,  like  every  thing  that  ho 
wrote,  were  iik  an  in8ul]('rably  bad  hand;  and  I  have  been  told  that,  instead  ef 
being  able  to  help  the  printer  make  out  his  manuscript,  he  was  sctually  obliged 
aometimca  to  call  in  the  printer's  aid  to  enable  him  to  dedpber  it  hmisdf. 
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Dr.  Stroog  was  of  «  remarkably  dark  oomplezion.  On  a  cerUin  ooomimi, 

Sampson  Occum,  the  celt  Ki  atcd  Tiuliun  preacher,  had  agreed  to  preach  for  Dr. 
Edwards  at  Xe\r  Haven,  l>ut  faikd  to  fulfil  the  appomtraent.  Dr.  Strnn<z,  b^^inp; 
at  hand,  was  jiut  in  requisition ;  and,  however  the  preachers  might  have  dittcrcd  m 
other  retipccU,  they  were  uul  t>Lrikingly  diii'ereut  in  the  hue  of  their  face^i.  An 
eccentric  fellow  who  wished  to  make  ibn  at  the  Doctor's  ezpenae*  totk  his  seat  ai 
the  door  of  the  church,  and  kept  eajing  audibly  to  the  passers  by,  as  if  they  wsto 
really  listening  to  Occum, — **  See  how  the  black  dog  lays  it  down." 

You  would  have  supposed  that  Dr.  Strong's  passion  for  the  humorous  and 
jocose  would  have  iuterferc'd  umtcrially  with  his  Uiiefuhiess  as  a  minister.  So  no 
doubt  it  did;  and  yet,— owing  to  the  great  amount  of  counturactiiig  iuflueuce,— 
not  so  much  as  might  have  be«n  expected.  In  his  Uter  years  partiodarly,  thov^ 
his  wit  ncvtr  kft  him,  it  was  more  chastened  and  restrained,  while  the  general 
habit  of  his  mind  e\'idently  became  more  spiritual  and  solemn.  Few  men  in  New 
England  had,  during  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  so  much  influence  as  he.  Not 
a  few  fc4ired  his  sarcasms;  those  who  knew  him  best,  appreciated  most  highly  his 
virtues;  while  the  whole  community  awarded  to  him  the  honour  of  being  one  of  ib» 
noblest  specimens  of  humsn  intellect. 

Tours  fiuthfiilly* 

DANIEL  WALDO. 

FROM  MRS.  L.  H.  SIQOURNEY. 

Ha  RTTOiin,  November  22,  1848. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  have  had  pleasure  in  reoalling,  at  your  request,  a  few  remini- 
scences of  that  distinguished  and  venerable  man,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  NutUan  Strong. 
I  first  ^w  him  while  attending  school  in  Hartford,  in  my  early  years.  The 
aoqaatntance  was  then  restricted  to  hearing  him  from  the  pulpit  on  Sundays*  and 
occasionally  in  the  more  familiar  services  in  bis  oonfcrenco  room,  during  the  week. 
My  judgment,  at  that  period,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  })een  very  critical,  but 
coincided  with  the  impression  conuuoi)  to  all  who  listened  attentively, — deep  admi- 
ration of  the  force  and  simplicity  of  his  manner,  the  €oucii»eue6s  and  liucncy  of  his 
style.  He  had  the  ability  of  sustaining  a  great  weight  of  labour,  without  appa- 
rent fii^gue.  He  was  not  often  rdieved  by  exdumges  on  Sunday,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  preadiing twice  on  that  day,  and  4gain  in  the  evening  at  his  Conference 
room,  as  well  as  on  the  evenings  of  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  during  the 
week.  The  sermons  at  the  latter  pl:K'f^  'tvere  extemporaneous,  and  more  eloquent 
and  moditied  by  feeling  than  his  studied  discourses. 

When  afterwards  engaged  as  an  instruotroas  of  young  ladies  in  the  same  city, 
I  was  &voured  with  somewhat  more  of  personal  aoquamtanoe.  This,  however, 
was  but  slight,  as  he  never  visited,  except  when  his  ministerial  services  were  defi- 
nitely required ;  nnd  his  own  time  was  held  too  valuable  by  his  people  to  be  broken 
in  upon,  for  the  common  uses  (jf  society. 

On  account  of  nearness  of  sight,  or  dimness,  which  might  have  been  the  effect 
of  advanced  years,  he  was  usually  attended,  at  his  evening  lectures,  by  a  boy 
carrying  a  lantern.  I  remember  a  few  occasions  when  I  was  invited  to  "  walk 
home  by  his  light,*'-^my  residence  being  near  his  own,  at  the  hospitable  mansioa 
of  the  late  Madam  Wadsworth,  where  now  stands  the  "  Wadsworth  Athennf^um.** 
These  attentions  from  so  revered  a  man  were  pri/,<  «1  as  (hey  ought  to  have  Ijeeu,  and 
but  for  them  1  never  could  have  known  his  remarkable  powers  of  conversation. 
He  seemed  pleased  to  unbend  his  mind  by  narrative  or  variBd  remark,  showing  the 
fUlness  of  his  resources  and  his  knowledge  of  human  nature.  As  his  only  brother, 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Joseph  Strong  of  Norwich,  had  been  my  neighbour  and  pastor  from 
infancy,  there  were  many  inquirif  s  flowiug  from  tliese  eireumstances,  that  relieved 
the  embarrassment  of  a  youu"  '^irnnger  in  tlie  pi\  si  nee  of  one  su  distinguished. 
His  maxims  seemed  to  me  woniiy  to  be  written  in  letteni  of  gold,  yet  some- 


times  the  flow  of  his  humour,  a  flash  of  his  native  uncontrollable  wit,  would 
bunt  Ibrth,  until  I  lest  in  it,  and  not  withoat  r<^ret,  some  portion  of  the  impres> 
sioiis  whidi  the  solemnitj  of  the  8ermen»  so  Teoentlj  from  his  lipe,  had  creeted. 
In  his  last  sickness,  which  was  not  long,  I  once  saw  him.    lie  was  pallid  and ' 

exhausted,  hut  his  smile  was  sweeter  than  any  T  hnd  seen  him  wear  in  health. 
Fnith  in  him  Beemed  almost  changed  to  si<i}it.  "  r>f>ri(b."  ho  v  vid,  "  is  to  me  but 
as  going  into  the  next  room;  and  to  that  next  liHiin  muiit  of  niy  friends  liave 
already  gone, — manj  more  than  are  here  among  the  living." 

I  voald,  mj  duut  Sir,  tiuit  my  TCOoUections  of  that  gmt  end  good  man  weio 
more  nomeroits  and  worthy  of  your  acceptance ;  but  such  m  they  we  it  gives  mo 
gre.it  pleasure  to  ooDtrihttte  them  in  aid  of  an  object  so  worthy  as  yoar  leqnett 
oontemplates.  Youra  respectfully, 

L.H.  SIGOURNKY. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  JosErn  Stronq  of  Norwich  was  a  younger  brother  of  Dr. 
Nathan  Strong,  lie  was  graduated  at  Yalo  Collefre  in  1772  ;  was  settled 
at  Norwich,  us  a  colleague  with  Dr.  Lord,  March  18,  1778;  was  married, 
soon  after  his  ordination,  toMaiy,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  .Taboz  Huntington  ; 
received  the  Bev.  Cornelius  B.  Everest  as  a  colleague  in  182U;  and  died 
on  the  18th  of  December,  1834,  aged  eighty-one, — in  the  fifty-seventh  year 
of  his  ministry.  He  reoeived  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Pivinitj  from  the 
OoUsge  of  New  Jersey  in  1807 ;  end  was  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of 
Tak  College  from  1808  till  1826.  He  published  a  Sermon  at  the  foneral 
of  Goremor  HnntiDgton,  1790  ;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Washiogton, 
1799;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Joshua  Lathrop,  1808  ;  a  Sermon  at 
the  fnncral  of  the  Kev.  Jonathan  Murdoek,*  1813;  a  Sermon  at  the  funeral 
of  the  Rev.  Asahcl  Hooker,  1813.  Miss  Canlkins  in  her  History  of  Nor- 
wich, '^ays  uf  him, — "  He  was  distinguished  for  tlie  beTu  volonce  of  his 
ij  -j  -iiion,  and  the  fervency  and  solemnity  of  his  prayers.  In  social 
ii  t-  r  our.se  he  exhibited  the  manners  of  the  prentleman,  and  the  character 
ui  iho  Christian.  '  I  had  the  ploaiiure  of  vi»itiug  Dr.  Strong  at  his  own 
hoaae  in  1824,  and  was  greatly  impressed  by  his  bland  and  winning  manner, 
and  the  rioh  storee  of  information  whieb  he  seemed  to  possess,  illastratiTe  of 
the  olden  time.  He  was  a  large  and  well  formed  person,  and  had  a  more 
than  eommonly  dignified  expression  of  oonntenanoe. 

*  JoSATHAN  McRt»orK  fi  'oyi  of  the  Hon.  Ju<ig«  Murduck,  find  was  Viorn  at  or  near  Sftj- 
t■«ll^  Conn.;  was  gmduatLMl  a;  \ iAc  Collige  in  17^6;  wa«  jtttl  1  r  r  a  iumiV.tr  of  yean  ai 
BMtnr  of  the  church  in  Kyu.  X.  Y.;  wai  inatalled  pMtor  of  the  <  hurcb  ia  £onah,  Comu,  Ooto* 
Mr  12,        }  &qU  di«d  Jiuiwuy  16,  1813,  in  bit  slxty-seyeuth  yvar. 

YsL  n.  '6 
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JONATELVN  FRENCH  * 
1772—1809. 

Jonathan  French,  thd  son  of  Moses  aud  SstLer  French,  was  boro  at 
Bninirae,  Mass.,  Jwntiy  80, 1740.  His  father  was  a  &rmer ;  and  until 
he  (the  son)  was  seventeen  yean  old,  he  remained  at  home  labooriDg  on  the 
&nn.  At  that  period  (March,  1767)  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  army 
employed  agMnst  the  French  and  Indians,  and  repaired  to  Fort  Edward. 
After  a  few  months  he  took  the  small  pox,  and  then  the  fevor  and  agae, 
which  so  far  disabled  him  for  active  service  that  he  obtained  a  diflcharge 
and  rcturiH"!  home. 

Not  long  alter  his  return,  his  health  was  so  far  re«torefl  thnt  was  able 
to  take  hifl  place  again  in  the  army,  and  he  was  now  staiioued  at  Castle 
William  in  the  capacity  ut  a  Sergeant.  Baring  his  residence  here,  his  life 
was  twice  in  imminent  jeopardy;  odcc,  from  an  Indian,  who  attempted  to 
kill  him,  in  eonseqnenee  of  his  haviug  refosed  to  give  him  mm,  when  he 
was  already  intoxicated;  and  once,  from  an  attempt  to  confine  an  ]bdiaii 
prisoner,  who  had  sncceeded  in  msking  his  escape.  Hero  also  he  was 
hononred  with  the  aeqaaintance  of  many  literary  and  other  respectable 
characters  from  Boston  and  its  vicinity ;  and  he  made  good  use  of  the  advan- 
tages thereby  secured  to  him.  He  had  a  natural  fondness  for  mathematical 
studies;  }*ut  his  attention  was  now  directed  chiefly  to  medicine  and  surgery, 
with  tlic  cxpectaticni  of  making  this  his  profession  for  life.  So  rapid  was 
his  progress  in  tliis  dcjtartment,  that  several  eminent  physicians  of  his 
acquaiutanee  expressed  the  most  confident  cunvictioa  of  his  success,  and 
very  decidedly  encouraged  him  to  carry  out  his  purpose ;  but.  subsequently 
to  this,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  the  proffered  aid  of  some  of  his  friends,  he 
Ibnnd  reason  to  change  his  mind,  and  resolved  on  obtaining  a  collegiate 
education.  The  Ohaplabs  at  the  Castle  assisted  him  in  his  preparatory 
studies,  and  several  other  gentlemen ,  particularly  a  son  of  Governor  Bemai^, 
famished  him  with  the  necessary  boo]c^.  He  remained  at  the  Oastle  till  lie 
was  ready  to  enter  Collc^re.  On  the  last  day  of  his  service  at  the  garrison, 
(ITHT,)  ho  r-ive  up  his  sword  to  his  sueressor  in  token  of  «;irrrudering  his 
commission,  repaired  to  Harvard  College,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  dame 
day,  rung  the  hell  as  Butler's  freshman. 

Mr.  French  was  considerably  advanced  in  years  when  he  entered  College, 
and  through  his  whole  course  enjoyed,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  the  confi- 
denoe  and  guod  will  of  hoth  his  instructors  aud  fellow  students.  He  was 
distinguished  for  diligence  in  study,  for  punctuality  in  the  discharge  of  his 
various  duties,  and  for  a  correct  and  manly  deportment ;  and  ho  was  never, 
in  a  single  instance,  subjected  either  to  fine  or  censure,  during  his  whole 
C!oUege  life. 

He  was  graduated  in  1771,  but  he  still  remained  at  Cambri<lge,  devoting 
hiinsi'lf  to  the  study  of  Theology  and  residing  in  the  family  of  the  widow  of 
the  then  late  President  Holyoke.  It  had  been  his  purpose  to  spend  his  life 
as  :i  nii-^ionury  among  the  Indians;  but,  after  he  was  licensed  to  preach, 
iliciu  were  iuliueuecs  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  which  led  him  to  change  his 

•  OhiMaa's  Xsgsiiat^  m.— AlOm'i  Bfitepbi!,  IX. 
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purpose.  He  soon  accppt^^d  an  invitation  from  tbc  South  parish  of  Andover, 
to  prrnfh  a"  a  candidate  ia  the  pulpit  then  recentlj  rendered  vacant  Vy  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips.  After  preaching  during  the  usual  period 
of  probation,  he  was  unanimoui^l^  iuvited  to  settle  in  the  ministry,  and  was 
ordained  September  1772. 

Here  Mr.  French  continued  in  the  laborious  and  faithful  discharge  of  hia 
duties  daring  the  lest  of  his  life.  He  died  suddenly  of  a  paralytic  affection, 
Jnly  28,  1809,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  and  thirty-seventh  of  his 
ministry.  Dr.  Oriifin,  then  Professor  at  Andover,  prayed  with  him  a  short 
time  bc  f<  ire  his  departure,  for  which  he  expressed  his  thanks,  not  without 
great  difficulty  of  utterance,  and  then  geutly  passed  away.  The  Ilev.  Mr. 
Stone  of  Reading  preached  his  funeral  sermon  from  John  xiv.  28. 

Mr.  French  was  married,  AuL'ust  26,  1773,  to  Abigail,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Benjauiiu  Kichards  of  Weyniouih,  Mass.  She  died  August,  lb21,  aged 
Beventy-nine.  His  children  were  Abigail^  born  May  29,  1776, — wife  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Stearns  of  Bedford  ;  JoriMthaVy  horn  lOthof  August,  1778, 
graduated  at  Harvard  Cullege  in  1798,  and  settled  in  the  miui»try  at  North* 
Hampton,  N.  H. ;  and  Mary  Bolyckt^  horn  August,  1781,  wils  <^the  Btv. 
Bbeiieier  P.  Sperry  of  Wenhain. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  French's  puhUoations:~A  Sermon  against 
Extortion,  1777.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Daniel  Oliver,*  1787. 
A  Sermon  at  the  ordbation  of  Abiel  Abbot,  1795.  A  Sermon  at  the  Gen- 
eral Election,  1796.  A  Sermon  at  the  Anniversary  Thanksgiving,  1798. 
A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Jaraen  Kendall,  1800.  A  Sermon  at  the 
orditrntioti  of  liis  :  ftn,  1^01.  An  Evening  Lecture  at  Portfimouth,  1805. 
A  Charge  at  the  ordiuation  of  Professor  Pearson,  1808. 

FROM  THE  BEY.  HIGAH  ST01T1. 

Brookfielu,  Mass.,  May  28,  1852. 

My  dear  Sir:  Nulwiihstanding  1  passed  two  pleasant  yoarg  as  a  boarder  in  the 
Rev.  Mr.  French's  family,  and  wa&  not  unfrequeutly  a  vi&itant  at  his  liou&e,  yet 
it  waa  in  carl/  lift,  when  I  was  but  poorly  qualified  to  make  discriminating  obsei^ 
fatiens  in  respect  to  either  Christiaii  or  ministerial  character.  Bat  mj  recoUeo* 
taoos  of  him,  since  you  request  them,  I  do  not  feci  willing  to  withhold;  and  yel 
Toil  M  iW  l>ear  m  mind  that  the  task  which  you  have  proacribed  for  me  carriea  me 
back  nearly  sixty  years. 

Mr.  French  wati  rather  short  in  stature,  aud  inclmcd  to  be  corpulent;  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  was  nol  remarkable  tv  bodilj  actMty.  In  hk  natoral  dispo* 
sitioo  be  waa  cheerfol  and  social,  and  in  his  manners  easy  and  ihmiiiar.  He  waa 
micoininonly  acoessiUeand  unceremonious;  was  much  at  homo  amongst  the  memo- 
rabiiia  of  the  past ;  had  mnch  intcrt  stin'»  and  useful  anecdote  at  his  cnTTiTnnnd ;  and 
conversed  intflli;;ently  and  agrer:i^ly  upon  the  passing  events  and  ordiuai  v  toi"ic8 
of  the  day.  There  was  so  much  ul  friendliness  and  kindness  expressed  in  his 
manner,  that  thoao  with  whom  he  conversed  were  quite  sure  to  Ibel  altogether  at 
their  ease.  Though  he  possessed  a  fuU  share  of  sensitiTeness,  he  generally  kept 
bis  Mings  under  good  control;  and  if,  at  any  time,  they  became  suddenly  too 
much  excited,  he  would  not  un frequently  retire  into  his  study  and  remain  until 
he  had  n^uied  fall  self-possession. 

•  Dajhel  Ot-ivaa  w»«  born  in  Boston  about  the  year  17  l;  wag  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
ColloKf  in  was  ordninod  pa«tor  of  the  Second  church  in  llcvcrly,  October  .3,  1787 ;  rr  irrnrd 

bui  ebargo  in  August,  1797,  after  a  controrcrsy  of  several  years  in  regard  to  the  paymvut  ul'  ixis 
ntaqr  s  and  di«d  at  Eexlnuj,  Septenber  14,  1840,  fa  the  eigfaij-alnib  year  of  fcoi 
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In  bin  (iiunly  he  umiDUined  a  mild  and  decisive  i»way;  and,  with  his  estimaUld 
•ad  tnily  exodlent  wife,  aflbrded  s  bright  wampte  of  Ohristiiui  piety  and  <xrder; 
c£  stern  rebuke  to  fblly  and  vice,  and  of  steady  enoouragciuent  to  correct  deport- 
ment. His  ht -t  V  us  a  scat  of  hospitality.  To  every  brother  in  the  ministry  and 
to  a  1ar<r  •  circle  uf  acquaintances,  his  doors  were  always  open,  and  every  one  who 
came  met  with  a  cordial  welcome.  His  hospitality  kept  him  t  ven  upon  the  look- 
out for  visitors;  and  many  a  njcc  dinner  have  I  &cvu  net  aside  for  a  friend  who 
might  chance  to  call  after  the  regular  dining  hour  was  past. 

In  respect  to  the  theological  views  of  Mr.  French,  I  have  this  persuasion — ^that 
they  We  re  strictly  Calvinistic, — more  so  than  those  of  the  Association  of  ministov 
generally  with  which  ho  was  connected;  yet  tlnre  was  always  maintained  a 
fraternal  hanuony  and  interchange  of  ministerial  acts.  In  common  with  most  of 
his  brethren  of  iho  Association,  he  was  oppo^icd  to  Hopkiusiauism,  and  particularly 
to  the  dogma  that  Christian  submission  supposes  that  ono  should  be  willing  to 
suffer  eternal  misery  for  the  glory  of  Qod.  I  do  not  apprehend,  howercr,  that  on 
this  or  any  other  abstruse  point,  he  entered  much,  if  at  all,  into  metaphysical 
speculations.  He  drew  his  conclusions  from  what  he  believed  to  be  the  dictates 
of  common  sense,  from  the  plain  implications  of  exjjerieace,  and  the  simple  word 
of  God.  He  was  much  less  a  fabricator  or  a  lover  of  theories  than  an  investigator 
of  Bible  doctrineB,  and  friend  of  the  old  fiuihioned  orthodoxy  as  taught  in  the 
Assembly's  Oated^ism. 

Mr.  French  was  characterized  by  substantial  good  sen.se,  rather  than  by  any 
brilliant  or  showy  fpialitics.  lie  was  a  careful  observer  of  men  and  things,  and 
knew  well  how  to  sfcuru  and  retain  the  confuk'nce  and  good  will  of  his  fellow  men, 
especially  of  his  own  charge,  without  in  the  least  compromitting  any  of  his  obli* 
gations.  '  He  occupied  s  conspicuous  and  important  sphere  of  minisfeenal  serrios 
with  general  approbation  and  esteem*  As  s  preach«r»  he  maintained  s  h^^y 
respectable  rank.  His  preacliing,  according  to  my  present  impression,  was 
rather  practif*al  than  doctrinal;  for,  though  he  cordially  received  the  Calvinistic 
doctrines,  he  very  rarely  went  into  a  particular  cxposilion  uf  them, — much  less 
attempted  any  thing  like  a  formal  defence.  He  dwelt  upon  the  principles  and 
rules  of  Chiisttan  duty;  but  never,  so  fiir  as  I  know,  introduced  any  thing  like 
philOBOplucal  disquisition.  His  appearance  in  the  pulpit  wiu$  always  dignified 
and  solemn,  and  quite  in  harmony  with  the  inspired  declaration  inscribed  on  the 
wall  of  the  sanctuary  above  him — "Holiness  lK}comcth  the  House  of  <-.>d  forever.** 
His  manner  of  deUvery  was  exceedingly  deliberate, — too  much  so  iur  the  natural 
current  of  men's  thoughts.  It  was  a  habit  into  which  he  fell,  from  his  elForts  to 
avoid  tfae  opposite  extreme.  He  told  me  that,  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry, 
he  was  inclined  to  a  very  rapid  utterance;  and  that,  in  ordBr  to  acquire  greater 
moderation,  he  used  occasionally  to  write  upon  the  top  of  some  pages  of  his  manu- 
script— "a  little  slower."  He  po'^^c'ssed  excellent  qualities  as  a  pastor;  and  if 
he  did  not  captivate  his  hearers  by  any  remarkable  exhibition  of  eloquence,  he 
secured  their  favourable  regards  by  his  wisdom,  bcnevolcnoo,  and  urbanity.  He 
had,  on  the  whole,  a  remarkably  peaceful  and  highly  favoured  ministry. 

Believe  me  trul^your  friend  and  brother, 

KIOAH  8T01IB. 

F&OM  THE  HON.  JOSIAH  QUINCT,  L.L.D., 
rwinxvT  or  HAwiLnn  oousen. 

QouiOT,  October  22, 18S6 

My  dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  18th  requires  no  apology.    The  memory  of 

the  Rev.  J  n-uhan  French  is  very  prrcions  to  me.  The  few  lights  I  can  throw  on 
his  chara.  [.  r  it  will  crive  me  i)leasure  to  communicate  to  any  one  who  takes  an 
interest  in  a  kiJowkUgo  of,  or  in  the  making  more  generally  known,  his  virtues. 
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In  earl  J  life,  his  relation  to  mo  was  only  less  than  parental,  nud  the  cxoollencies  of 
Ins  ch&ractisr  made  such  an  impression  on  my  heart,  that  it^  chord^i,  though  arid 
ftnd  UQTilnratorj  at  an  age  approximating  ciglity-four,  never  cease  to  give  forth,  at 
luB  name,  gratoftil  remnuaceoMS.  My  only  regret  ia  thtt*  in  doing  judtioe  to  hit 
BMinory,  I  am  eompelled  to  speak  much  of  myself.  For  aU  my  imprcssiona  oon- 
oeming  him  were  results  of  acts  of  kindness  of  which  I  was  the  object.  Penaonal 
experience  and  observation  are  the  sources  of  all  that  I  know  of  him. 

I  became  a  member  of  his  family  in  April  or  May,  1778,  having  i\wn  just 
entered  my  seventh  year,  at  an  age  much  better  suit<Ki  to  the  nursery  iliau  tiie 
Acmkmj.  Tkat,  at  Andoiw,  waa  thai  a  neir  inatitntioQ,  and  ita  aimaa  iraa 
deemed  aoneirhat  of  an  e^Mrimant.  It  waadcairabloto  gifeit  aaearljr  impetiia. 
My  maternal  grand&ther  waa  om  of  ita  founders;  and  my  mother,  a  widow, 
yielded  to  his  wishes,  being  taufrbt  to  Tx^lieve  that  it  wns  tlio  plnco  of  all  ntlu  rs 
best  suited  to  give  a  sound,  tiiorough  edacation  to  her  only  cluld.  A  main  luduco- 
mcnt  with  her  to  submit  to  the  privation  occasioned  by  this  separation,  was 
tiw  wdl-known  patenal  diaractar  of  Jonathan  Fiendi.  Kind,  gentle,  watohfol^ 
aaridmoa,  I  naUaedeverytliingin  him  and  in  hia  amiable  wilb,  whieh  my  mother 
had  aotieipated.  The  discipline  of  the  Academy  was  strict.  The  Breceptor, 
more  considerate  nf  the  conduct  than  of  the  age  of  his  pupils,  was  a  convert  to 
the  fiishionable  theory  of  the  period,  that  knowledjre  was  to  be  driven  into  the 
head  wedge-wise.  Obiid  as  I  was,  my  mind  was  abroad  with  my  bats  and  my 
marUea.  It  delighted  in  the  play  of  the  imagfaiatioa*  The  abstract  and  the 
abatraa  irare  mj  uttor  deteatation.  TheoonaeqaeDoaa  weae,  that  I  often  eamo 
home  to  Ut*  Vtmuh  in  tears,  liaving  been  either  oenannd  or  pmuahed.  I  Ibund 
in  his  bosom  a  never-failing  place  of  rest  for  my  sorrows  and  sufferings.  He 
soothed,  supported,  and  encouraged  me.  1  owe  to  his  goodness  much  that  I 
attained,  and  most  that  I  eiyoyed,  during  the  three  or  four  first  years  of  my 
residence  in  his  family. 

In  the  jear  1780,  I  waa  aeixed  with  the  aearietftmr.  Theaymptoma  were 
dangerooa.  Mr.  French  took  me,  at  onoe*  into  his  own  bed-room,  made  np  a 
little  cot  at  his  side,  and  I  slept  in  the  same  room  with  him  and  his  wife,  until  my 
recorery  wns  complete.  Ho  loved  chil  lrrn,  and  was  Ijcloved  by  them  in  return. 
He  would  tiike  me  t)Cca-''ionally  to  walk  w  ith  him.  In  tho  evening  he  would  give 
me  a  lesson  concerning  the  stars, — their  names  and  position.  In  the  day  time  he 
availed  hiaaadf  of  the  dronmatanoea  or  ttw  inddcnta  of  the  time  to  impart  naa- 
fbl  tiioiqrhta  or  inatmotion.  His  manners  and  language  to  tha  young  were  of  the 
most  winning  and  appropriate  kind;  nothing  studied,  nothing  forced  or  far- 
fetched. His  conversation  was  the  natural  out-wcllinir  of  n  (rood  and  afft^tionate 
heart,  which  took  dnlic-ht  in  the  utterance  of  its  own  goodness,  ilis  ac(iu:iintance 
with  the  human  heart  and  its  nature  was  general  and  «doep.  He  had,  in  hia 
youth,  been  a  aoldier  in  the  Ooloaial  acrvioe;  had  riaen  by  merit  to  the  rank  of  a 
Sameant,  and  being  atationed  at  Caatia  WiUiam,  in  the  harfootnr  of  Boston,  and 
detafled  to  the  charge  of  the  daily  boat,  which  passed  between  the  island  and  the 
town,  he  availed  himself  of  tho  opportunity  the  leisure  of  his  service  permitted, 
to  study  the  classics  and  prepare  for  College,  while  rowed  backwards  and  for- 
wards by  the  crew  under  his  command.  In  this  classical  preparation,  be  had  the 
aid  and  encouragement  of  aeveral  of  the  Boston  clergy.  By  audi  elbrta>  he  was 
aaabiad  to  enter  the  daaa,  which  graduated  in  1771,  at  a  period  of  life  which 
ooold  not,  I  think,  be  less  than  his  tweoty-flllh  year.  But  of  tlii^^  fact  T  have  no 
data.  At  College  he  became  the  class-mate  and  the  acquaintance  of  .Samuel  i^Iiillips, 
Jr.,  the  stability  of  whose  character  immediately  dev('lop<»d  itself;  whose  deep 
religions  sentiment,  active  rirtues,  and  unwearied  spiiit  of  enterprise,  at  once 
took  the  lead  m  all  the  atfairs  of  Andover,  social,  moral,  political,  and  religious, 
■a  that  hagteMsly  reached  manhood  when  hia  weight  of  character  became  nniver 
■d^  mi  in  that  ncSoitj*  and  Ua  influanoa  baoamo  without  oontioL  Undsr  hia 
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•aspicc^,  Mr.  French  was  introduced  to  tho  pn«toral  care  of  the  Sonth  Parish  of 
that  Cowu,  as  successor  to  Samuel  Phillip^i,  the  graiidlaiiicr  oi  hu  patron. 

Indeed,  ''to  ftll  tlie conntry  dear; 

And  pasAiog  rich  with  Forty  Pounds  a  year.'* 

My  residence  in  Mr.  French's  f:imily  continued  for  eight  years,  until  the  mid- 
dle of  1786,  inchiding  about  the  last  five  years  of  the  KevolulioiiM!  y  war,  and 
the  coiHicqucnt  embarrassed  state  of  the  country  precoding  and  producing  the 
troubles  connected  with  Shays'  insurrection.  In  those  halcyon  days  of  taUe 
liucumiioe,  it  is  impossiUfi  to  eonoehre  the  nstrictions  in  point  of  Ibody  and  tho 
tsw  oomforts  which,  at  that  period,  we  were  enabled  to  command.  Frugality  ma 
the  necessity  of  the  time  and  the  law  of  his  household.  The  only  bread  we  tasted 
was  Indian,  or  Rye,  or  a  mixture  of  both.  Mr.  French,  on  the  Sabbath,  had  the 
ppf^'iril  priviicf^eof  white,  or  flour  bread,  because,  as  he  said,  the  Rye  or  Indian 
gave  him  the  heart-burn.  Ab  he  took  on  that  day  uo  other  dinner,  he  justiiied 
hiiiiBetf  in  indulging  in  that  enTiftble  Inzoiy.  Chooolftte  ms  the  breeicfut^Hrar 
dinners,  pork  and  beef,  with  m  plentiltal  allowioce  of  okhbtge  end  all  the  ami 
vegetables  farmers  cultivate.  In  the  winter,  frozen  cod  came  elong  from  the  so^ 
coast,  Avhi<'h,  after  caref'il  >>ntli?n;,  made  a  table,  of  which  an  Alderman,  if  tliere 
had  bein  any  in  that  day,  uught  liave  boasted.  Bolu'a,  a  tea  to  modern  bixury 
almost  unkuown^  wan  our  table  resort,  with  a  quahlication  of  milk  at  supper 
time. 

Besides  the  neoeisary  nomber  of  silver  spoons,  Ifr.  Freneh'e  pM$  estaUish- 

ment  consisted  of  a  single  silver  tankard,  the  ornament  of  his  table  and  sideboard. 
This  had  l)ecn  presented  to  him  hy  the  widow  of  President  Ilolyoke,  who  was  to 
Mr.  FrLiic)i,  ciarum  et  venerahilc  nonifn.  On  the  tankard  was  engraved  a  super- 
scription at  once  historical  and  illustrative,  on  which,  and  the  virtues  of  the  donor, 
the  good  man  never  (ailed  to  dilate  with  delight,  as  he  presented  it  to  a  guest, 
flUed  with  cider,  the  chief  beverage  of  the  period. 

Mr.  French  had  studied  medicine  in  his  youth  and  made  some  proficiency  in  it, — 
an  attainment  which  added  both  to  his  usefulness  and  jwpularity.  He  united 
often  the  office  of  physician  with  that  of  clerpymnn  ;  nlways  takinf^  with  him  on 
his  pastoral  visits,  some  of  the  most  common  and  uselul  arlicleti  of  the  pharma- 
copoeia, and  administering,  occasionally,  corporeal  as  well  as  spiritual  comforts. 
Attentions  of  this  kind  tended  to  imnease  his  popnlarity  and  to  redonnd  to  hit  > 
benefit.  Accordingly,  when  winter  approadied,  and  flowers  began  to  oolle^  the 
produce  of  their  farms,  the  kindness  of  the  pastor  never  failed  to  Ik;  reciprocated, 
and  he  had  often  to  suspend  as  many  spr\r»  -ribs  in  his  cellar,  as  it  had  nails  to 
han^  tliem  on,  besides  chickens,  now  and  then  a  turkey,  and  wild  pigeons  with- 
out uuiubcr. 

Of  his  quaUfleations  as  a  dergy roan,  it  does  not  perhaps  belong  to  me,  anthoii- 
tativelj,  to  speak.  He  was,  of  coarse,  of  the  Calvinistic  school,  acoording  to  the 

standard  of  the  constitution  of  Phillips  Andover  Academy;  or  of  that  whidLii 
set  fo.  .11  in  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Cntochism.  In  doctrine,  he  therefore  harmon- 
ised with  tliat  .school,  but  in  demeanour,  example,  and  kindlincs.s  of  heart,  he 
represented  uiuch  more  the  tone  and  mildness  of  the  Arminian  school  than  of  that 
which  he  formally  professed,  and  in  this  respect  his  lilb  and  manners  were  in 
ottison  with  those  of  his  patron,  Samnel  Phillips,  jr.,  and  of  all  the  founders  of 
Andover  and  Exeter  Academies.  I  have  a  right  to  speak  upon  this  point,  for  I 
have  been  an  inmate  in  the  families  of  WiUiam,  Samuel,  and  John  Phillips,  of 
the  two  former  frequently  and  intimately,  of  the  latter  occasionally.  And  it  has 
been  always  a  ptjzzle  to  my  mind  how  to  reconcile  tiic  kind,  social,  and  free  spirit 
of  their  lives  iu  private,  with  the  rigidness  and  severity  of  the  doctrines  of  their 
fclth.  I  haTo  reason  to  think  that  Mr.  French  was  nerer  satisfied  with  the 
attempt  to  milte  Old  Calfinism  with  New  Hopkinihmism  in  the  institation  wUeii 
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now  overrides  Phillips'  Academy.  And  in  this  feeling,  I  cannot  doubt  that  he  ini 
in  concurrcucc  with  all  tho55c  founders,  had  they  lived  to  witness  the  attempt. 

There  was  in  Mr.  French  a  latent  good  humour,  cflfwtive  but  not  obtrusive. 
Of  this  the  following  anecdote  may  be  cousidereU  an  iiifitancv :  At  a  lueeting  ui  liiu 
Boivd  of  TnutMS  of  tbe  Academy,  Mr.  Adams,  its  master,  petitkmed  iior  tbe 
addition  of  One  hundred  dollars  to  his  salary,  whidi  was  already  eight  hundrtd. 
Dr.  Pearson,  the  President  of  the  Board,  opposed  it  violently.  Finding  it  was 
about  to  be  carried,  ami  relying^  upon  the  aid  of  Mr.  French,  whose  rcstrictiya 
pecuniary  means  were  kuuwu  to  him,  ho  called  on  him  for  liis  opinion  on  the 
subject.  **  Well,"  replied  Mr.  French,  "if  1  must  give  my  opinion,  1  am  obliged 
to  say,  I  am  in  fltvonr  of  the  grant  I  know  what  living  in  AndoTer  is.  Why, 
Sir,  I  have  thret  kundnd  and  Jifly  doUara  a  year,  and  Icannoi  lint  vpon  TEAS.** 
This  o^ted  a  laugh  through  the  Board,  in  which  Dr.  Peanon  joined,  and  the 
grant  was  voted. 

Another  anecdote,  illustrative  of  tbe  same  point  of  character,  is  the  following. 
The  Parish,  by  the  terms  of  his  settlement  were  bound  to  tind  him  wood.  The 
winter  was  coming  on,  and  they  had  neglected  to  ftamish  it.  Experience  had 
iaqghft  U^.  French  that  a  direct  complaint  of  such  n^lect  was  not  always  well 
reoeiTed,  nor  always  brought  a  ready  compliance.  He  waited,  tberefoi^,  until  the 
proclamation  for  Thanksgiving  came,  and  after  reading  it  to  the  congregation,  he 
Kud,  with  great  apparent  simplicity,  "My  brethren,  yon  perceive  thai  his  Exoel- 
Jency  lias  appointed  next  Thur.sday  as  the  day  ut  iiianicsgivuigj  and,  according 
to  custom,  it  is  my  pnipose  to  prepare  two  disoonrses  for  that  occasion,— ^provided 
/  eon  wite  them  without  a  fub.'*  The  hint  took  effect,  and  b^re  twdve 
e'docdc  on  the  soooeeding  Monday,  his  whole  wintw*s  wood  was  in  his  wood- 
yard. 

The  truth,  perhaps, is,  that  Mr.  Frmrh  was  a  btiming,  rather  than  a  shining, 
light  in  the  golden  candlestick,  whicli  made  those  who  tlunk  more  of  the  raya 
than  the  ked,  more  of  display  than  of  effectiTe  good,  to  nndwraloe  his  power  and 
his  QseAdness.  Bat  any  man,  in  my  Judgment,  may  reasonably  hope  ^  reoeiTi^g 
as  his  final  reward  the  well-done  fiutlkflil  serrant,'*  who  has  fidflUed  his  duties 
as  well  as  did  Jonathan  French. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  great  respect,  yours, 

JOSIAH  QUINCY. 

■ 

The  following  additional  communioation  from  Mr.  Quinoy,  which  may  be 
legpupded  as  a  Postscript  to  the  preceding  letter,  was  in  reply  to  a  request 
that  ho  wonld  fbmisli  in  writing,  what  he  had  frequently  been  known  to 
fcilate  in  conversation — some  account  of  the  reverent inl  and  formid  obsorv* 
anees  of  the  good  people  of  Andover  in  primitive  times. 

It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  narrate,  as  you  request,  all  the  particulars  of 
the  proceeding.*?  at  Andovcr,  on  Sabbath  morning,  in  times,  which  we  can  now 
denominaU*  "  oMen,"  although  in  all  its  details  it  did  not  apply  to  those  of  Mr. 
Freiu:h,  but  to  those  of  hit»  immediate  predecessor.  With  the  single  exception  of 
that  studied  mark  of  rereraioe  to  the  Pastor,  from  the  congregation,  the  proeeed- 
n^  were  nearly  or  quite  the  same  in  the  case  both  of  Mr.  Phillips,  the  predecessor, 
and  of  Mr.  French. 

Mrs.  Dowse,  my  maternal  aunt,  has  often  related  to  mc  her  pride  and 
delight  at  visiting  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Phillips',  her  paternal  grandfiither*8  house, 
when  a  child  ^  which  was  interesting  as  a  stat^tnent  of  the  manners  of  those  early 
timcfl  in  Hassadmsetts,  before  the  sceptre  of  worldly  power,  which  the  first 
settlon  of  the  Colony  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  thedeigy,  had  been  broken.  The 
period  was  about  between  1760  and  the  Revolution. 

The  par<:<')nacr»'  at  Andover  was  situated  about  two  or  three  hundred  rods  from 
tbe  p^f^ting  kouse,  which  was  three  stories  high,  of  immense  dimensions,  iar 
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greater,  I  should  think,  than  those  of  any  meeting  houses  in  these  anti-church 
goiug,  dcgeueiati)  tiiueiEi.  It  MfikS  on  a  hiil,  biigixLi}'  elevated  above  tha  par^iOUAge, 
ao  that  ftU  (be  flock  oould  see  the  iMsloras  be  iflsoed  from  it.  Belbiie  the  tone  of 
service,  the  ooogregfttion  gradu&Uf  asaembled  in  early  aeasoa,  ooming  on  ibot  or 
on  horaeback,  the  ladicn  behind  their  lords,  or  their  brothers,  or  one  another, 
on  pillions,  so  that,  beH^re  the  time  of  service,  the  whole  space  before  the  meeting 
house  was  filled  with  a  waiting;,  rtsjK'ctful,  aud  expecting  niultitiuie.  At  the 
momeat  of  service,  the  pastor  iiisued  fioni  liis  mansion  with  Bible  aud  manuscript 
■ermon  under  his  arm,  with  his  wife  leaning  on  one  arm,  flanked  by  his  negro 
man  on  his  side,  as  bis  wife  was  by  her  negro  woman,  the  little  negroes  being 
distributed  according  to  their  sex,  by  tlie  side  of  their  rcspoctirei  parents.  Then 
followed  every  other  member  of  tlie  family  nocordinc:;  to  age  and  rank,  making 
oft<'n  witli  family  visitauti*  «omewli!it  of  a  formidable  procession.  As  soon  as  it 
appeared,  the  congregation,  as  if  moved  by  one  i^pirit,  began  to  move  towards  the 
door  of  thediurch,  and  belbre  the  procession  readied  it,  all  were  in  their  placet. 
As  soon  as  the  pastor  entered  the  church,  the  whole  congregation  rose  and  stood 
until  the  pastor  was  in  the  pulpit  and  his  family  were  smted, — nntil  which  was 
done,  the  whole  assomlily  continued  standing.  At  tlie  close  of  (he  service,  the 
congregation  stood  until  ho  and  his  famil\  had  left  the  church,  ix'tore  any  one 
moved  towards  the  door.  Forenoon  and  afternoon  the  same  course  of  proceeding 
was  had,  expreesire  of  the  reverential  relation  in  which  the  people  acknowledged 
that  they  stood  towards  their  dergynlan. 

Such  was  the  account  given  me  by  Mrs.  Dowse  in  relation  to  times  previous  to 
my  birth,  and  which  I  related  as  her  narrative,  and  not  a.«i  a  pnrt  of  my  recolliHv 
tions.  The  procession  from  the  parsonage,  the  disappearance  of  the  people  on  tho 
appearance  of  the  procession,  and  that  their  pastor  was  received  with  every 
extenal  mark  of  decorum  and  respect,  I  w^  remember;  but  of  their  rising  at 
bis  entrance  and  standing  afWr  the  service  until  he  had  departed,  I  have  no  reool- 
lection.  ^ly  time  was  almost  twenty  ycm  alter  that  narrated  by  Mrs.  Dowse. 
During  that  period  the  Revolntion  had  commenced.  The  reverence  of  early  times 
was  gradually  vanishijig  away  towards  the  point,  which  at  this  day,  it  .seems 
nearly  to  have  attained,  when  the  sheep  no  longer  fuUow  the  shepherd,  who  is  no 
longer  for  life,  but  at  will,  and  when  the  shepherd  follows  the  sheep,  and  is  happy 
if  he  can  keep  all  of  them  in  sight,  and  prevent  any  of  them  from  straying. 

•  J.  Q. 


I  mm  iMi« 

« 

DAVID  SANFORD* 
1772—1810. 

David  SANrOBD,  the  third  son  of  Elihu  and  Rachel  (Strong)  Sanford, 
was  bora  in  New  MOford.Oonn.,  December  11,  1737.  His  father  was  par- 
ticularly a  friend  of  good  ministers,  and  nover  lost  an  opportunity  of 
extending  to  thorn  hospitality,  or  conferring  upon  them  favoura  in  any  other 
way  within  his  ability.  He  was  espeoiaUy  attached  to  David  Brainevd ;  and 
it  was  m  a  tribute  of  affectionate  respect  to  Brain^'s  memory,  that  ho 
called  his  son  David, — hoping  that,  if  his  life  were  spared,  be  might  devote 
himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  lie  did  not  live,  however,  to  see  his 
son  a  minister,  or  even  to  witness  tho  completion  of  his  collegiate  education* 

•  Sbmt  Fea.  8entt.— met.  «f  the  Itadcn  ^indalion. 
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•  Mr.  SaofM  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1755.  Influenced  chiefly  by  » 
regard  to  what  he  knew  Lad  bocn  the  wish  of  his  f:ithcr,  he  conuiiCiKcd  the 
gjtudy  of  Theology  under  the  iofitruction  of  Dr.  Bellamy.  But  as  he  sooa 
1>MIM  Bmtiified  that  h%  lad  not  the  requitit^  spiritual  qnaliftoadonfl  for  tke 
iMBiBtffj,  km  wKngniahfld  the  idea  of  entering  the  profeeaon.  He  t1ie& 
nmoTod  to  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  where  he  aetiled  «p<m  a  htm*  The 
Ber.  (afterwards  Dr.)  S&muel  Hopkins  was  then  the  miniuter  ef  that  town, 
and  he  and  Mr*  Sanford  married  sisters.  Mr.  Sanford  oceaaionally  attended 
en  the  preaching  of  his  brother-in-law,  but  he  heard  it  with  the  utmost  dis- 
relish, and  indeed  had  no  sympathy  with  any  thing  coriTieetcd  with  cither 
doctrinal  or  vital  Christianity,  llis  conscience,  however,  was  ill  at  cni^.c, 
even  while  he  was  making  his  most  hostile  demonstrations.  As  an  evidence 
of  the  state  of  his  niiud  at  that  time,  he  aftertsards  related  this  incident. 
While  ho  was  at  work  on  his  tarni, — on  removing  a  log  which  had  become 
Imbedded  in  the  ground,  his  attention  was  directed  to  a  number  of  aninud<- 
enles, — sodi  as  he  had  xaielj,  if  oTer,  seen  before.  As  he  looked  at  them 

ft  moment,  ho  ezolaimed  with  an  intense  flBeling  of  malignity — "  Hopkinji 
ii^  tiiai  nothing  was  made  in  vain;  and  for  what  were  you  made ?'* — ^and 
laheenished  them  beneath  his  feet  he  added — ''There,  that  is  what  yon 
were  made  for.  "  And  then,  he  said,  a  voioe  within  answered, — '*  Yes,  they 
were  made  to  show  forth  the  enmity  of  your  heart  against  God." 

He  was  brought  frequently  in  contact  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Hop- 
kin.s,  in  reference  to  some  property  which  was  to  be  divided  V)ctwoen  thcii 
respective  wives.  As  Mr.  Hopkins  had  a  high  reputation  for  Cliristian 
meekness,  Mr.  Sanford  dctenni nod,  if  possible,  in  the  course  of  the  negotia- 
tion, to  disturb  his  accustomed  ei^uauimity,  aod  provoke  him  to  utter  words 
nnworthy  ef  Ida  profession  as  a  Christian  minister.  And  by  praotasing 
extreme  injnstiee  and  insolenoe  towards  him,  he  aetnaily  snooeeded,  and 
went  off  fooling  that  he  had  aohioTed  a  glorious  trinmph.  Bnt  Mr.  Hop- 
kins* subsequent  treatment  of  him  eyinced  so  much  kindness,  and  magna* 
ahnty,  and  penitence  withal,  that  it  not  only  led  him  to  relent  in  respect  to 
Irii  own  conduct,  but  satisfied  him  of  both  the  reality  and  the  importance  of 
experimental  religion.  From  this  time,  he  was  cnrnostly  engaged  in  respect 
t>o  his  own  salvation  ;  nml,  nt  no  fli^-tant  porlod,  experienced  a  change  of  focl- 
iu^  with  which  he  identitiril  the  beginning  of  his  religious  life.  In  due  tiiue, 
Ll'  was  admitted  to  the  church,  and  shortly  after  was  chosen  a  deacon,  though 
he  did  not  accept  the  office. 

Mr.  Sanford,  feeling  that  the  grand  obsiacle  to  his  entering  the  minisiry 
was  now  removed,  again  took  np  the  purpose  Whieh  he  had  onoe  ahsndoned, 
a^d  tkmt  notwithstanding  his  friends,  owing  to  his  peonliar  worldly  oireom- 
staasse,  advised  lum  strongly  to  the  oontraiy.  He  returned  to  the  study  ef 
Theology  for  a  while,  and  in  due  time  was  lioensed  to  preaoh  the  Gospel. 
His  friends,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  preaoh,  were  more  than  reeouoiled  to 
his  having  made  the  change  ;  for  his  earliest  efforts  gave  promise  of  not 
only  uscfnlness,  but  eminence,  in  his  profe?^sion. 

He  received  a  call  at  Medway,  (West  parish)  Mass.,  on  the  2Sth  of 
December,  1772 :  he  accepted  it  shortly  after,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of 
that  church,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1773.  The  ordination  sermon  was 
preached  by  Dr.  West  of  Stockbridge. 

Soon  al^r  the  heginiiiiig  of  the  war  of  tin  Bevohitlon,  Mr.  Sanfind 
served,  for  a  short  time,  as  Chaplain  in  the  aimy; — aa  ol&oe  for  whieh  hii 
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aBtonl  ■kMBgHk  of  olunoter,  and  fine  portly  booriag — lo  mj  noihing  of 
Im  ardeni  pateiotism — admirably  qualiikd  bim. 

For  a  eoiundorable  time  after  his  Mtfclement  in  the  ministry,  no  remirkik 
Ue  roeoeae  seemed  to  attend  kb  labours ;  but,  in  the  years  1784  and  1786, 
there  was  an  extensive  and  powerful  revival  of  religion  iu  his  congregation, 
as  the  fruit  of  which  a  large  number  were  added  to  the  ehurch.  In  later 
periods  also  a  manifest  blessing  attended  his  labours. 

In  1807,  he  suffered  severely  from  a  stroke  of  paralpis,  from  which  he 
never  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  resume  his  publio  labours.  After 
about  three  years  of  di^ttrcb^  and  lauguishment,  he  died  on  the  7th  of  April, 
1810,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  A  sermon  was  preached  at  his 
fonenl  by  his  intimate  ^end  and  near  neighbour,  Dr.  Emmons. 

The  only  prodnetion  of  Mr.  Sanford^s  pen  that  I  have  ever  heard  of,  as 
haTmg  appeared  in  print,  is  Two  Dissertations,  published  in  1810,-^ne  on 
**tho  Nature  and  Constitution  of  the  Law  which  was  given  to  Adam  in  Par> 
idise;"  the  other  on  "the  Seene  of  Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane." 

Mr.  Sanford  was  married  on  the  4th  of  August,  1757,  to  Bathsheba, 
daughter  of  Moses  lugersoll,  then  of  (Jn^at  Barriiigton.  They  had  ten 
children.  One  of  his  sons  was  a  lawyer,  and  one  a  physician,  and  two  <^ 
his  daughters  married  clergymen. 

FBOlf  TEE  RET.  ABNER  XORSE. 

She&uuume,  Mass.,  July  28,  1862. 
Dear  Sir:  My  opportunities  of  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  David 
8anibrd»  were  confined  to  the  first  seventeen  years  of  my  life,  which  were  pasasd 
in  his  parish.  He  was  a  firequent  visitor  in  my  fiither's  fitmily,  and  such  was  his. 
^ipearaiioe  and  his  character,  that  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  make  an  impr^sion 
CTcn  upon  the  youthful  mind.  my  own  rcrollections  of  him,  T  am  in  pos- 

session of  many  of  the  reminiscences  of  bi&  venerable  contemporaries,  who  surriTcd 
him. 

Mr.  Sanfikrd  was  of  a  nenrous«  bilious  tsmpsnunent.  He  was  of  middle  stature, 
perfectly  erect,  and  his  form  was  remarkably  symmetrical,  though  in  advanesd 
life»  he  became  slightly  corpulent.  His  forehead  was  high,  broad,  and  prominsoi; 

his  features  regular  ;  his  gait  firm,  and  even  maji-stic  ;  and  when  inotinted  he  was 
a  model  among  equestrians.  His  manners  wire  natural  iind  (>asy,  and  his  whole 
personal  appearance  uncommonly  imposing.  But  tliat  which  was  pcrhd.p3  more 
remarkable  than  any  thing  else  about  his  person,  was  the  wonderfully  varied 
repression  of  his  countenance.  I  ranember  to  have  heard  of  an  incident  strikingly 
illustrattve  of  this  remark,  which  was  said  to  have  ooet  liim  no  smaU  diegttt  of 
mortification. 

During  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  was  called  to  preach  at  a  place  where  a  com 
paoy  of  soldicrii  liad  encamped,  and  whose  commander,  attracted  by  hi^  reputa- 
tion as  a  popular  speaker,  mardtod  hhi  men  into  the  galleries  the  meeting  house 
in  which  Mr.  Sanford  was  to  hold  his  service.  White  he  was  speaking,  a  board 
by  which  a  shattered  window  had  been  replaced,  fell,  and  the  exercises  wcrc> 
fomewhat  intcrrtipted  by  the  noise  and  confusion  of  puttinfr  it  back.  By  a  repeti- 
tion of  tlic  Occurrence,  he  was  interrupted  a  second  and  a  third  tiiMc,  when,  rushing 
to  semi  the  board,  ho  cried  out  to  the  holdicrti, — '*ixjt  that  board  alone.'*  The 
officer,  on  retiring,  b^ng  asked  how  he  liked  the  preacher,  replied—*'  Pretty 
well,  but  I  shouUI  have  liked  hhn  better,  if  he  had  not  sworn  so.*'  '*  Sworn, 
Captain,  I  hoard  no  oaths."  "Yes,  he  said  "  (hero  repeating  a  tremendous  oath) 
"let  that  board  alone."  "  You  oertatuly  mistake — he  uttered  no  oatli  whatever." 
"Well,"  replied  the  Captain,  "if  he  did  not  say  the  words,  be  looked  ibem." 
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Hence,  in  after  life,  when  liis  countenance  was  perreivofl  to  indicate  dangerous 
oidpleai»urc,  some  auxioiui,  good-natured  Uroiher  wuuld  tell  him  not  to  sweur  so. 

Squally  cxprcsam  WIS  his  eonnienuios  of  other  «tiiotioiis.  The  vefy  first  thing 
I  tm  ftblo  to  rtaoU,  is  his  smile  upon  me  in  my  notfaer's  hip,  a  few  dayi  before  I 
vie  two  yean  old.  His  look  of  compassion  also,  in  expostulating  with  the  impeoi- 
tent,  '^o  iT!)print(  'l  itsdf  npon  my  meuioiy,  that  thoUpee  of  forty-five  years  has 

done  nut  lull  j;  lo  uilace  it. 

Mr.  6autord  po^isejBiied  other  rare  gift^  for  an  orator.  IUh  voice  had  great 
TOlimie  and  oompass,  was  iinoommODly  dear  and  ameotb,  and  he  oould  noduUte 
it  to  soit  any  aentinient  he  uttered,  or  strike  any.  chord  in  the  hnman  boeom. 

His  articulation  and  enandatioii  eonld  soircely  have  admitted  of  iroproTcment. 
In  prayer  his  utterance  was  rather  rapid,  bat  still  very  impressiTe*  His  repeti- 
Uou  of  ChrLit's  lament  over  Jenisalem  wa.s  sublimely  pathetic. 

As  a  preacher,  he  exceUed  etipocially  in  tracing  the  windings  of  the  human  heart ; 
in  taking  from  the  hypocrite  his  mask;  in  ronaing  the  slmnbering  oonadeiMe,  and 
quidfentng  the  stdgg^  aiftctioos;  bat  I  do  not  think  his  preadung  was  distinr 
goisbed  for  elaborate  or  very  compldieDsive  views  of  Divine  truth.  As  a  jmstor, 
he  wa-s  affectionate  in  his  intercourse,  diligent  to  know  the  state  of  his  flock,  to  • 
catechise  the  children,  and  instruct  and  counsel  the  young.  Mr.  Sanford  had  an 
independent  mind,  and  thought  for  himself  on  all  subjects.  I  never  heard  that  he 
was  snspeeted,  in  any  instance,  of  being  under  the  inflttenoe  of  another.  When 
the  two  greet  political  partita  (Federaiistaand  Democrats)  arose,  he  diflhred  ftmm 
nearly  all  his  ministerial  breUiren,  and  sided  with  the  Democratic  party.  In 
Theology,  he  was  of  ihe  same  general  .school  with  Hopkia.*;  and  Emmons,  yet  dis- 
sented from  both  in  sonic  of  his  views  of  the  atonement,  and  the  penalty  <>f  the 
first  transgression;  maintaining  that  the  former  consisted  in  Christ's  obudicuce 
alone,  and  that  only  spiritaal  death  waa  incorred  by  the  latter.  Of  these  views 
he  was  -very  tenadovs;  and  they  were  the  sutrjeet  of  a  good  desl  of  controversy 
among  theologians  of  that  day.  Two  years  before  his  death,  and  after  he  had 
become  disal»le<l  hy  a  stroke  of  pais}-,  he  dictated  two  Dissertations  on  these  sub» 
jects,  which  were  published.  Tliis  work, — if  it  di>es  any  justice  tO  hiif  interpre- 
tations of  Scripture,  is  devoid  of  the  characteristics  of  his  style. 

ilr.  Sanlbrd  was  at  once  benevolent  and  patriotic.  His  voice  was  early  lifted 
iq»  in  (kvonr  of  resistance  to  the  oppressions  of  the  motbtf  country,  and  that  his 
people  might  Uar  tfieir  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  tlie  war,  he,  for  a  time,  gen- 
erously relinqoished  his  salary.  TTis  name  was  associated  with  early  attempts  to 
propagate  the  Gospel  in  the  new  f^r'ttlements;  and  every  fresh  effort  that  wa,'^  put 
fi>rth  for  the  promotion  of  Chnslianity,  no  matter  on  which  side  of  the  water, 
met  with  his  cordial  and  grateful  approval,  even  though  he  were  not  able  more 
directly  and  efllciently  to  ssoond  it. 

As  a  counsellor,  he  was  much  sought  after  by  the  churches,  and  was  not  nnfro- 
quently  called  away  a  great  distance  to  aid  in  healing  ecclesiastical  divisions.  Tn  the 
latter  ])art  of  his  life  especially,  he  almost  always  presided  in  the  councils  of  which 
he  was  a  member. 

In  any  deliberative  body  he  was  unavoidably  prominent,  though  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  he  did  not  always  appear  toadvantage*  Being  naturally  inflexi- 
ble as  wen  as  exdtable,  he  would,  when  satisfied  that  ho  was  right,  maintain  his 

ground  with  great  warmth,  and  it  was  sometimes  perilous  to  encounter  him.  Dr. 
Enimon.«?,  his  intimate  associate  and  bosom  friend,  used  to  tell  him  that  ho  was 
not  afraid  to  take  hold  with  him  in  private,  but  dreaded  his  gripe  in  pul)lic. 

Mr.  Sanford  was  sometimes  accused  of  being  lacking  in  courtesy  and  good 
manners.  But  such  is  not  the  testimony  of  those  who  knew  him  best.  That  he 
was  occasionally  blunt  and  severe  was  probably  owing  to  his  discernment  of  faults 
in  individuals,  which  could  be  reached  by  no  other  weapons.  lie  had  a  high 
•laadard  of  orthodoxy  and  pie^,  and  of  ministerial  dignity  and  devotednsss;  and 
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vihtitx  he  saw  what  he  duuiucd  gross  de&cttincies  in  either,  he  could  not  conceal  hia 
difligiut,  ud  b«  oMd  tlio  wwpon  first  whieh  othara  would  htm  vsad  lait  TInu, 
wbai  ft  lioaitbte,  with  clownish  mranflfft,  snd  in  a  rustio  garb,  inquired  of  him 

what  system  of  Divinity  he  would  recommend,  he  replied, — **  Lord  Chesterfield^ 
Divinity  to  you."    So  also  to  a  young  preacher,  who,  being  under  n  call  from 

S  ,  assigned  as  a  reason  for  not  accepting  it,  that  there  was  an  exieiisive  pine 

SH  aiup  in  the  place,  he  said, — "  Young  man,  it  is  none  of  your  business  where 
God  has  put  hiii  pine  swamps."  But,  notwithstaading  theae  ooessioiisl  instMioes 
of  severity,  his  manners  certainly  were  generally  those  of  a  gentleman. 

Mr.  Sanford  was  reputed  a  good  classical  scholar.  He  maintained  his  habits  of 
both  study  an-l  activity,  until  the  ycnr  1807,  when  he  was  strnck  with  the  palsy, 
while  on  his  knees  interceding  for  his  church.  Until  then  ills  eye  was  not  dim, 
nor  his  natural  force  abated. 

He  had  great  might  of  ehanwter,  and  in  his  own  ehmoband  parish  pattica* 
larly,  his  word  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  having  almost  the  authority  of 
law.  He  had,  however,  little  to  do  ^y''th  civil  affairs,  and  gave  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  the  work  nf  the  minisl]  v  ;  and  his  profiting  apf)eared  in  tllOOWlver- 
sion  of  many,  some  of  whom  still  remain  as  lights  in  the  church. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

ABKEB  KOBSB. 

f&OM  TH£  R£V.  JO£L  fiAW£S,  J>.  D. 

Harxvoks,  Borember  12, 1862. 

Dear  Sir:  My  recollections  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sanford  are  those  of  a  youth,  though 
he  had  a  character  so  strongly  marked,  that  they  have  scarcely  grown  le?s  y'lvld 
and  distinct  from  the  lapse  of  years.  My  early  days  were  spent  in  his  parish ; 
and  1  remember  iiim  wcU,  not  only  as  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  but  as  I  used  to 
see  him  and  hear  him  in  other  eircttmrtances.  iFhB  very  sight  of  him  was  enoi^ 
to  inspire  awe.  Indeed  I  had  some  experiences  of  him  that  produced  not  only 
nwn  hut  terror;  for  I  remember  his  once  speaking  to  me  in  school,  where  he  had 
come  fis  a  visitor,  Avith  an  air  of  sternness  that  half  frightened  me  out  of  my  senses. 
Anothijr  personal  incident,  I  recollect,  which,  thouirh  it  brought  out  the  same 
feature  in  his  character,  was  really  of  great  practical  use  to  me  in  subsequent  life. 
I  was  at  a  prayer  meeting  not  long  ato  I  hoped  that  I  had  ftlt  the  power  of 
religion,  and  Mr.  Sanford  called  upon  me  to  lead  in  prayer.  I  was  diffltet,  and 
begged  him  to  excuse  me.  He  said  with  a  most  authoritative  air,  "Mr.  Hawcs, 
don't  you  ever  let  me  hear  you  say  that  again."  I  obeyed  him  on  the  spot,  and 
in  coimi  I  tion  with  the  incident  ,  formed  the  purpose,  to  which  I  was  enabled  after- 
wards tu  adhere, — not  to  dccimc  any  service  that  might  reasuuably  be  devolved 
upon  me. 

Mr.  Sanibrd's  preaching  was  altogether  without  writing,  insomuch  thai  I  have 
reason  to  doubt  whether  he  ever  wrote  an  entire  sermon  during  his  ministry.  He 

was  fluent  hcyon'1  measure,  and  not  only  novcr  wanted  for  n  word,  but  rarely,  if 
ever,  failt  I  tu  get  the  right  word.  Ilis  voice  was  susceptible  of  every  variety  of 
inflection,  and  could  wake  into  a  tempest  or  sink  to  a  zephyr, — could  rouse,  or 
Imitate,  or  mdt,  with  equal  ease  and  irithout  the  least  apparent  effort.  His  ser 
mons  were  remarkable  rather  for  the  clear  and  forcible  statement  of  truth,  than 
for  any  thing  that  indicated  metaphysical  acutencss  or  strong  logic.  I  once  heard 
Dr  Emmons  say  that  he  had  never  heard  a  man  preach,  who  was  capable  of 
making  u  more  powerful  impression  upon  an  audience  than  Mr.  Sanford.  On 
some  public  occasion,  it  fell  to  Mr.  Sanford  to  pnmch  immediately  after  Mr. 
of  A        ,  who  was  n  very  able  man,  and  withal  had  fine  pidpit  talents,  lit. 

N  preached  with  reiii:irk:iblo  power,  and  Mr.  Sanford  was  not  a  little  dtsoom* 

forted  at  the  idea  of  following  him.  He  rose  in  the  pulpit,  announced  his  text, 
staxpmered,  and  seemed  unable  to  !)roceed.  He  spolcgimd  to  liis  audienoe  for  his 
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Ind  beginning,  and  begged  them  to  allow  him  to  go  back  and  oommonoe  anew, 
lie  did  so;  but  his  hesitating:  manner  continued  till  the  audience  rcallj'  began  to 
drop  their  heads  in  anticipation  of  a  mortifjing  failure.    When  he  had  got  them 

to  this  point,  be  made  a  mighty  cfibrtj  and  swept  bjr  Father  N  ,  as  it  waa 

aaidy  with  inoompanble  mi^esty,  pmchiitg  s  8«rmoii  which  filled  his  radieiiod 
with  garprtse  ftnd  admiration.  It  was  ahnwdly  hinted  afterwards  that  there  was 
some  policy  in  the  awkward  commencement,  and  that  he  purposely  let  the 
audience  down  as  low  as  he  could,  for  the  sake  of  raising  them  as  high  as  he 
could. 

I  remember  to  have  heard  him  relate  one  incident  of  great  interest,  in  which, 
if  I  mistake  not,  his  reUgiousezperlMioe  had  its  beginning.  He  wss  a  iNrother^ 
kw  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  and  thej  both  resided  at  Great  Barrington.    On  one  oco»' 

sion,  as  they  were  attending  to  f;omc  matter  of  business,  there  was  a  disagreement 
between  them,  and  Dr.  Hopkins,  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  spoke  to  Mr.  Sanford  * 
with  an  unjustifiable  seventy.  Mr.  Sauibrd  said  that  when  he  lieard  his  ill- 
natured  remarks,  ho  felt  strong,  and  sud  within  himself, — "  i  iit:>  Uru  ]>.  an 
exhibition  of  yoor  disinteneled  beneroloioe.*'  The  next  morning,  at  a  very  early 
hour,  he  heard  a  gentle  knocking  at  his  door,  and  who  shoold  appear  there  but. 
his  brother  Hopkins,  with  the  most  mild  and  affectionate  manner,  —  his  lace 
shining  like  an  angel.  He  request«''l  tliat  the  fiimily  might  be  assembled,  as  he 
had  a  coinrnunication  that  he  wisficd  lu  make  to  them;  and  when  they  had  come 
together,  he  acknowledged  his  error  of  the  prix^iug  day,  and  begged  the  forgive- 
ness, first  of  Ur.  Sanftfd,  and  then  of  every  member  of  hishonsdiold,  talung  eadi 
bjr  the  hand  as  he  did  it.  Mr.  Sanford  said,  < '  Then  I  Mt  tbat  he  had  got  his  foot 
ipon  my  neck;  and  that  taught  me  the  first  decisive  lesson  of  the  superior  oxoaU 
koesof  Ciuistiamty."  Yours  afiectaonately, 

J.  UAWES. 


Ml 

NATHANIEL  POETER,  D.  D  * 
1772—1887. 

Nathaniel  Porteu  wsts  born  in  Topsfield,  Mass.,  January  14,  1745. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  of  that  town,  in  very  moderate  circumstances, 
and  was  brought  up  to  labour  on  a  farm  till  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  he 
commenced  his  preparation  for  College.  Uc  was  graduated  with  hi^Oi  honour 
at  Cam  bridge,  iu  the  year  17(18.  Having  studied  Theology  and  been  licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  spent  a  short  time  m  misaioDaiy  labour  at  Bine 
HiU,  Maine.  Oo  the  8th  of  September,  1778,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  a 
Congregational  chnreh  in  New  Durham,  N.  H.  In  J0I7,  1776,  he  waa 
appointed  Chaplain  c  f  tlie  regiment  commanded  by  Colonel  Joshna  Win* 
gate*  He  passed  through  the  wilderness  to  Mount  Independence  on  Lake 
Champlain,  lived  with  the  soldiers,  and  shared  their  privations  and  suflfer* 
ings,  and  was  in  the  service  five  or  six  months.  Returning  in  1777,  he  was 
diitmi^scd  from  his  charge  at  New  Durham,  on  account  of  their  inability  to 
famish  him  au  adequate  support. 

From  New  Durham  he  went  to  Conway,  in  the  same  State,  where  a  settlement 
h&d  just  commenced.    A  church  having  been  gathered,  he  was  installed  as 

*  Chriptian  mn»  At  ISSBw— USB*  ftoB  0«Btfal  Fmendoi  of  PorUaadf  aad  Bev*  Ifr.  Tip* 
pma  of  CoBwaj* 
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its  pastor,  October  20, 1778.  A  grant  of  land  having  been  made  to  him  by 
the  State,  m  the  drat  settled  miuister  of  the  town,  he  lumiediaLei^  cum- 
menoed  oolUTaibg  it ;  and.while  1m  was  tliiu  ooeapifd  by  day,  he  wrote  hif 
eermoBB  by  ibe  light  of  pitch  wood  at  night.  This  con  tinned  to  be  the  field 
of  bis  ministratioiis,  dnring  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  yean. 

In  Ins  political  sentiments  he  was  strongly  of  the  Fedenl  scbool,  and  was 
accustomed  to  speak  out  on  these  subjects  without  reserve.  Though  his 
people,  as  a  body,  did  not  sympathize  with  his  views,  they  were  nevertheless 
desirous  that  he  should  make  an  exposition  uf  them  from  the  pnlpit. 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  1811,  after  repeated  r»([iit>'^t«  from  some  of  the 
leu<Unt5  inuu  in  hm  parish,  he  consented  to  preach  a  bKiiuon  on  the  Fourth 
ot  July,  which  should  exhibit  Iub  vi^ws  of  the  political  i»tate  of  the  coun- 
try. He  hud  warned  them  of  the  consequences ;  but,  as  they  were  still 
earned  in  the  expression  of  their  wish,  he  would  not  shrink  from  the  dcfeneo 
of  what  he  deemed  trae  and  right.  The  week  before  the  time  for  the  deliT* 
ery  of  the  sermon,  a  portion  of  his  «3»ircb  became  so  mnob  alarmed  on  the 
subject,  that  they  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  upon  him,  and  request  him  to 
deal  tenderly  with  his  opponents.  He  replied,  laying  his  hand  on  a  pile  of 
papers  by  his  side, — ''Gentlemen,  what  I  have  written,  is  written."  His 
text  on  the  occasion  was,  Jeroniijih  v.  31. — "  My  people  love  to  have  it 
80."  The  sermon  was  pubiii»hed,  and  its  decided  character  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  following  extract: — 

"  Whatever  may  bo  the  cause,  our  countrv  appears  this  day  in  a  very  awkward 
and  critical  situation — insulted  abroad,  degraded  at  home,  and  contemptible  in  the 
eyes  ot"  every  foreigner; — the  sources  of  revenue  destroyed,  the  treasury  empty,  and 
commerce,  which  faruished  employment  to  tboosaada  of  citizens,  greatly  embarrassed ^ 
and  withont  proteetlon.  The  metsurei  whfeh  were  fbrmerly  adopted  and  pursued  in 
a  siniil  ir  case,  are  set  aside,  and  a  dilTerent  niude  of  conduct  towards  foreign  aggrcs- 
■iona  is  obacrvcd.  Without  deciding  on  the  wiadom  or  policy  of  the  present  train  of 
poliUcsl  messiuea,  I  only  observe,  the  body  of  the  people,  m  the  true  aenae  of  the 
text,  '  love  to  have  It  so.' " 

This  sermon  awakened  feelings  of  hostility  which  could  not  be  allayedi 
and  which,  in  1814,  brought  his  labours  in  Conway  to  a  close.  By  ao 
urrarjfremcnt  with  his  people,  he  vacated  the  pulpit, — though  he  was  never 
formally  dismi'-"'od  ;  and  his  successors  were  settled  as  his  colleagues. 

He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  both  Uarvard  UuTcr* 
sity  and  Dartmouth  College  in  1814, 

For  several  subsequent  years,  he  preached  in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Fryebuxg.  The  foUowing  account  of  one  of  his  sermons  prcaehed  dnring 
this  period,  has  been  commnnicated  by  General  Fesseoden  of  MainOi  who 
was  teiUaTly  aoqnainted  with  him 

"1  recollect  once  bdng  on  arisit'to  my  native  yillagc,  (Fryebnig,)  and  of 
hearing  Dr.  Porter  preach  on  a  day  of  Fasting,  which  was  observed  on 
account  of  a  very  extraordinary  drought.  He  was  then  entirely  blind,  and 
I  think  over  eighty  years  of  age.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  his  venerable 
form.  He  was  full  six  feet  high,  and  his  locks  which  I  remember  in  my 
youth  were  black  as  the  raven  and  bu>hv.  had  now  boconic  white  as  snow. 
When  he  arose  to  preach,  he  beemed  to  ii&  his  sightless  eyes  on  the  Bible, 
as  though  intent  on  his  notes,  and  then  prononnoed  his  text,  which  waa  as 
follows : — *  And  slso,  I  have  withholden  the  rain  from  you,  vrhea  there  were 
jet  three  months  to  the  harvest,  and  I  caused  it  to  rain  upon  one  city,  and 
I  caused  it  not  to  rain  upon  another  city  :  one  piece  was  rained  upon,  and 
the  piece  whereupon  it  rained  not,  withered.  So  two  or  three  cities  wand- 
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ered  into  one  city  to  drink  water ;  but  tbey  were  not  satisfied ;  yet  have  ye 
not  returned  unto  me,  saitli  the  Lord.*  Amos  iv.  7,  8.  —  He  preached  a 
most  powerful  sermon,  vindicating  God  in  the  cxercl.-e  of  hU  .sovereignty, 
and  proving  that  the  natural  evib  8ent  by  Ilim  are  intended  as  a  chastise- 
ment to  the  people  for  their  sins;  and  that  the  design  of  the  judgment 
which  they  then  deprecated,  watt  to  bring  the  people  hack  to  Iliiu  from 
whom  they  had  rtTotted*  To  me  the  Mrmon  appeared  of  a  very  high  otda?t 
as  well  on  aoeoiini  of  the  Tigour  of  mind  whioh  it  dbplayed,  as  the 
aoond  and  enlightened  viewe  which  it  pat  forth.  I  concluded  that  it  was  a 
sermon  written  at  some  former  period  of  his  ministry,  when  he  was  in  thA 
fdlness  of  bis  intcllectoal  power ;  though  it  was  certainly  altogether  appro- 
priate to  that  particular  occasion.  As,  after  the  serrioe  was  concluded,  he 
went  with  me  to  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend,  I  requested  that  he  would 
allow  me  tlic  privilege  of  reading  the  sermon  in  manuscript.  His  rejdy 
was,  '  You  can  ncv^r  do  that ;  fur  tlu  re  was  nothing  written.  It  was  my 
poor  extemporanfeous  commentary  on  the  text,  whieh  I  repeated.'  " 

Ue  conunucu  to  preach  until  the  infirmities  oi  age  had  accumulated  upon 
him  to  sflch  a  degree  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  any  public  service.  For 
some  time  he  deUVered  his  discourse  in  a  sitting  posture ;  and,  after  he  was 
unahle  to  do  that,  he  conducted  the  devotional  serrioe,  and  a  sermon  wat 
read  by  another  person.  After  his  mind  became  so  enfeebled  as  -to  be 
oblmous  of  even  his  most  intimate  friends,  he  was  still  regular  in  his  dero* 
Uons,  ind  would  not  only  pray  audibly  and  sensibly,  but  would  sometimes 
engage  in  preaching.  Ilis  last  breath  is  said  to  have  passed  off  in  prayer. 
He  died  at  his  residence  in  Frycburg,  November  11,  1837. 

Dr.  Porter  publislied  two  8ermons  against  Infidelity  from  2  Peter  III. 
3;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Washington,  1800;  a  Sermon  before  the 
Legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  1804  ;  an  Address  at  the  openiug  of  an 
Academy  at  Frycburg,  1806;  a  Sermon  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1811. 

He  was  married  in  December,  1773,  to  Saiah,  danghter  of  Capt.  James 
Stetson,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  They  were  the  parents  of  thirteen  chil- 
dren, seversi  of  whom  died  in  childhood.  Two  of  his  sons  were  mtaters  of 
Tcssels,  and  both  perished  at  sea.  Mrs.  Porter  died  in  February,  1810, 
aged  fifty-five  years.  In  181*2,  Dr.  Porter  was  married  to  Widow  Phosbe 
Flige  of  Fxyeburg,  who  snrviTod  him  ten  years. 

FHOM  THE  EEV.  THOMAS  T.  STONE. 

Salkm,  October  17, 1860. 

My  dear  Sir .  I  ^rill  cndenvnnr  to  convey  to  you  some  impressions  andreo(dlec- 
tions  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Porter  of  Conway. 

Mf  the  three  general  divisions, — Hopkinsians,  with  whom  the  stricter  Calviuistg 
may  be  joined,  moderate  Calrinists,  and  Arminians,— existing  among  theOongrfr' 
gationalists  of  New  England  at  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  and  the  opening  of 
the  present.  Dr.  Porter  wa.s  more  intimately  connected,  I  think,  with  the  second; — 
the  class  to  which  iK-loiiired  such  men  n*;  "n<^'iors  Ilemmenwny.  Tnppnn,  nnd 
Latbrop.  As  illustrative  of  his  methoil  of  thiiikiiiG:  on  one  suhjcci  (  niuucted  with 
these  divisions,  I  rcraember  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ohureh,  a  luetiiUr,  I  think,  of  ttio 
sauie  ministerial  Association  with  Dr.  Porter,  and  who  stood  nearer  the  Hopkin- 
sisn  basis  than  any  minister  whom  I  then  linew  in  the  riclnlty,  once  told  me  that, 
speaking  with  him  of  human  depravity,  he  remnrlvod,— "  My  universality  eomcs 
▼ery  near  to  your  totality."  If,  however,  he  faik<l  of  the  extnmest  nrthoHoxy, 
fas  by  no  means  followed  the  course  which  those  of  the  opposite  extreme  pursued ;  as 
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jon  will  pexmve  fhmi  %  suggestion  ha  made  to  me  in  1822,  ehowing  probablj  more 
of  the  cheracter  of  his  aspirations  than  any  sagacity  in  his  predietions.  "  la 
half  a  centniy/'  said  he,  "  thcro  will  be  no  Pagans,  Jews,  Mohamcdans,  Unita' 
rian9,  or  Methodists.*'  By  some  again  who  s}  mpathi/f  l  .stron^'ly  with  tho  pecu- 
liar forin  of  religion*?  experience  developeci  in  connection  with  revivals,  bus  preaciuag 
would  liave  heeu  considered  as  delicieat  in  spirituality:  so  it  was  once  described  to 
me  bj  n  minister  whose  yonth  had  passed,  I  beliere,  nnder  Us  mtnistrj,  bat  who 
had  pursued  his  theological  studies  under  Dr*  Payson.  This  word,  spirituaUtyy 
however,  I  have  not  thought  this  critic  to  have  used  with  inuch  precision.  The 
want  he  really  meant ,  T  presume,  was  that  of  qualities,  such  as  ardour,  vehe- 
mence, and  piercing  application,  which  characterize  the  revivalist.  I  ought  to 
say,  perliaps,  that  this  geiilleuiau  retained  into  his  manhood  an  early  prejudice 
against  him. 

Dr.  Porter  experienced  no  little  inconvenience  firom  the  influence  of  the  Metho- 
dists. Ills  society  in  Conway  was,  I  believe,  extremely  diminished  by  tho 
greater  attr;v  ti'»ns  which  their  zealous  itinerants  presented  to  the  sympathies  of 
many;  and  ins  ministry  there  was  greatly  embarrassed,  if  not  terminated,  by 
their  successes.  It  was  not  imnatural  that  he  should  have  believed  himself  injured 
and  abused  bj  them,  whatever  the  ftcts  in  the  ease  may  have  actually  been. 
These  eircamstanoos,  at  any  rate,  will  help  account  for  any  misconceptions  of  hil» 
as  presented  in  one  or  two  stories  which  he  told  me,  and  which  T  copy  from  % 
record  made  a  while  after.  "  1  was  once  visite<i,"  he  said,  "  by  a  young  man  of 
nineteen,  a  Methodist  preacher.  Finding  wiiat  was  his  profession,  I  requested 
him  to  be  seated,  lie  sat  down,  and  I  noticed,  kept  nestling,  and  nestling,  and 
nestling,  wishing  to  lead  me  into  conversation  on  the  subject  of  Methodism.  Bat 
1  was  deaf  and  dumb.  He  repeated  his  indirect  attempts,  but  I  continued  deaf 
and  dumb.  At  lust  he  directly  inquired  whether  I  liked  the  Methodist.s.  I 
hesitated,  but  thought  it  best  to  tell  the  truth.  So  I  replied  that  1  did  not  in  all 
respects.  *  And  why?'  said  the  young  man.  '  For  several  reasons,'  said  I,  '  but 
one  will  suffice  fbr  the  present.  That  is  the  method  of  ordination.'  *  And  why 
do  you  not  like  that?'  '  Because  it  tends  to  introduce  into  the  ministry  the  worst 
men  and  to  exclude  the  best.'  '  How  8o.'>  *  To  the  questioD,  How  lUiaU  a  man 
know  whether  he  is  inwardly  moved,  «$:c.,  three  circumstances  are  mentionetl  as 
n(K)essary  to  prove  this  inward  movement:  1.  ])oes  h>^  know  (iod  ?  2.  Docs  ho 
possess  talents, — tiiat  is,  can  he  speak  iluentiy  I  '6.  lias  iie  been  jjuccessful  i  Now 
suppose  the  impostor,  Mohamed,  is  the  eaodidate  Ibr  ordinaticm.  Mohamcd,  do 
you  know  Qod  i  Yes,  Bo  you  possess  talents  can  you  speak  glibly  ?  Yea* 
So  ikr  tis  well.  But  have  you  been  successful Yes,  thousands  and  tenthoa^ 
sands  are  my  followers.  Next,  let  Elijah  he  the  candidate.  Elijah,  (]->  you  know 
God  ?  Yes.  Have  you  talent.s  Yes.  Very  well;  nr.d  have  you  been  successful? 
No,  I  am  left  alone.    Ho  Mohamcd  is  received,  and  ir^iyah  exciuded.* 

The  sentiment  "—I  eontintro  my  literal  copy — "  had  been  industriously  prop- 
agated aaumg  my  people,  that  if  a  minister  were  fiuthluf,  his  peo^  would  not 
leave  him.  At  length,  I  took  occasion  to  notice  the  sentiment  in  a  sermon*  There 
was  onre,  I  remarked,  a  certain  Apostle  Paul,  who  travelled  over  much  of  Ktirope 
and  Asia,  establishing  churches.  This  Paul  some  tune  wrote  to  one  Tinu>thy — . 
*  All  they  thai  be  in  Asia  have  departed  &om  me.'  This  would  not  liavc  been,  if 
Paul  had  beHt  a  Cuthfiil  mimstflr.  Then  there  was  the  prophet  Elgah.  He  was 
left  alone,  while  Baal's  prophets  were  four  hundred  and  fifty.  I  will  mentbn," 
he  continued,  "only  one  instance  more.  There  was  once  a  small  society  which 
had  a  faithful  minister.  But  a  seducer  came  nuA  drew  them  from  him.  This 
society  was  placed  in  the  (iarden  of  Eden;  (iod  ilnnself  was  tlu-ir  minister;  and 
on  this  principle,  if  he  liad  b&in  faithful,  this  society  would  never  have  been  car- 
lied  away  by  the  devil  in  the  serpent. 

**A  Methodist  minister  once  opposed  tho  receiving  of  salaries*  'Yoadonot 
xeonre  ialanae,'  said  the  Doctor.  *No,'  replied  the  Methodist.  *Bat  do  not 
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gecfle  pay  you  for  your  preaching  ?'  '  Yes,  buL  w«  don't  claim  it.  We  preach 
•nd  rooeive  what  they  contribute.'  '  Very  well,  and  Ihia  ia  what  we  do.  Peo|di 
offer  na  a  certain  sum,  if  we  will  preach.  We  acoept  their  offer.  But  it  was  all 
voluntary  in  tlicm.  They  ofTcred  the  money  and  we  accepted  it.  We  do  not 
claim  it .  A  i  n ,  i  f  y ou  preach  for  nothing,  yoa  go  a  warikre  at  your  own  chaxgea; 
who  hath  required  this  of  you  ** 

The  conversations  I  had  with  Dr.  Porter  were  confined  to  a  single  occasion  in 
AprfiL,  1822.  I  wroto  them  down  aa  correctly  aa  J  could  within  a  ftw  montha.  I 
picfixad  to  them  this  observation.  *  fie  ia  a  venerable  Divine  of  more  than  tlirw- 
Mon  and  ten;  I  think  he  told  me  he  was  seventy-seven  years  old.' 

Yoor  friend  and  brnthcr, 

THOMAS  T.  &X02ifi. 

FSOX  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  OSGOOD,  D.  D. 

SrRiNGfiELD,  September  26,  1R51. 

My  dear  Brother :  My  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Porter  com- 
nenoed  with  childhood.  He  was  settled  in  my  father's  immediate  neighbourhood, 
before  I  waa  borq,  and  I  remember  him  alm<»t  aa  early  aa  I  remember  any  body, 
HL;  personal  appearance  and  manners  were  well  fitted  to  in.spiro  aficctiOD  in 
childrcu.  He  was  nnid  and  ^'cntle  in  his  communications  with  them,  and  aafiu* 
as  I  can  remember,  always  took  an  affectionate  notice  of  them. 

Dr.  Porter  waa  considered  by  bis  miuustenul  brethren,  as  decidedly  the  first 
preacher  in  the  region  in  which  he  resided.  Uis  opportunitiea  for  eauMiing  his 
mind  by  books  were  meagre  indeed;  and  what  he  was  as  a  Divine,  he  became 
diiefly  hy  the  independent  activity  of  his  own  mind.  I  doubt  whether  his  whole 
library  amonntcd  to  twcnt}*  volumes  of  valuable  works.  lie  was  a  Calvinist  in 
hi«  Theolog^y,  and  yet  in  his  public  (H*;cour8es,  he  seldom  presented  any  of  the 
peculiar  poiitts  of  the  sy.stem  in  a  strictly  doctrinal  way.  His  preaching  was 
enineatly  practical.  He  greatly  excelled  in  devotional  exercises.  He  would  somo- 
timea  occupy  §otiy  minutes  in  prayer,  and  seldom  less  than  half  an  hour;  and  so 
remarkable  waa  his  command  of  thought  and  language,  that  he  was  never  known 

stammer  or  repeat;  and  I  believe  his  prayers  were  not  irenerally  complained  of 
as  being  loo  long.  His  public  services  nsnally  lasted  full  two  hours.  He  was 
re^rdetl  as  a  highly  impressive  preacher.  Though  I  was  not  qualified  to  ju<%0 
«f  Us  discourses  untfl  I  left  the  region  m  which  he  laboui«d,  I  well  remember  the 
expressions  of  high  approbation  which  used  to  be  made  lespeeting  faia  sermons  by 
those  who  were  competent  to  form  an  opinion  of  them. 

Dr.  Porter  always  maintained  a  suitablegravity, — ^a  due  respect  for  his  office, 
both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it.  He  w,m,  however,  snfReiently  familiar  in  hi?? 
ordinary  intercourse  with  his  people,  and  with  his  particular  friends  he  was  uitea 
pfeasaatly  Iboetioaa. 

After  I  had  oompieCed  my  theological  edueatioo,  and  waa  liosnsed  to  preaeb, 
I  made  a  visit  to  my  native  place,  which  was  near  the  residence  of  Dr.  Porter, 
and  tor  several  weeks  enjoyed  frequent  opportunities  of  intercourse  with 
him.  He  lent  me  wime  of  his  manuscript  sermons;  and,  though  ho  had 
never  read  iildwards,  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  be  s^med  to  have 
embraced,  aa  the  resultof  hia  origmal  investigation,  the  same  theolc^ical  system. 
His  diaoourses  were  written  in  a  ehaste  and  perspiottoaa  style,  and  were  always 
hiatmctive,  and  sometimes  very  forcible;  but  I  think  they  were  better  adapted  to 
edify  and  comfort  the  Christian  than  to  carry  alarm  and  conviction  to  the  careless 
sinner.  A;z;ed  Christians  especially  used  to  speak  of  tho  dcUght  with  which  they 
listened  to  his  discourses. 

On  one  oocasien  I  had  engaged  to  preach  a  Iseture  for  him  ui  *  ▼illage,  at  soflks 
diataaee  from  his  residence,  and  afterwards  to  dine  with  him.  I  arrived  at  his 
hooae  about  ten  o'dodc  in  the  momiqgy  and  found  him  in  his  fldld  engaged  in 
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mowing.  I  said  to  him, — "  I  think,  Sir,  you  can  wield  another  instrument  to 
better  purpose"  "  Oh,  Sir,"  he  replied, — referring  to  his  almost  ahjoct  povertjrt 
"  I  hxwe  «t\r»78  been  compelled  to  use  both  cajrnal.ftnd  spiritual  wwpons,  and 
have  used  the  latter  r&j  unprofitably.    I  hsYO  served  s  kind  MsstsTi  but  He  bat 

never  given  me  the  wages  of  this  world." 

I  am  inclitted  to  think  that  I)r  Porter's  labours  were  iwrrr  more  higlily  appirv 
ciated  tliau  while,  after  his  di.suussiun  from  his  people,  he  su])pliod  a  society  m 
fixetcr^  New  Hampshire,  a  majority  of  whose  members  were  called  Unitarians. 
He  did  not  comprouiise  his  religions  sentiments  in  any  way,  nor  did  his  hearaa 
desire  him  to  do  it;  but  he  preached  the  .sermons  which  he  had  written  many  years 
before,  and  they  wore  received  with  great  favour.  His  fine  conversational  powers, 
and  his  kind  and  charitable  spirit,  contributed  abo  to  render  him  a  favourite; 
and  as  ihe  jieoplc  were  aware  of  his  extreme  poverty,  they  made  handsome  contri- 
butions, in  the  way  of  presents,  to  his  relieil  After  his  return  to  Conway,  he 
lost  his  exodlent  wife,  and  subsequently  married  another,  whose  worldly 
stances  were  such  as  to  render  him  Tery  comfortable  during  the  residue  of  his 
life.  His  last  years  were  years  of  great  infirmity;  and,  l»eforc  his  death,  he 
reached  a  state  of  second  childhood;  but  his  equanimity  of  tenijx^r  never  forsook 
him,  and,  amidst  the  piTi>)iing  tlements  of  the  outward  man,  iiii^ht  Ix:  discerned 
the  features  of  tlie  iuwurd  man,  renevvud  after  the  image  of  llim  who  created 
him. 

The  few  printed  sermons  of  Dr.  Porter  that  remain,  show  that  ho  wis  an 
accomplished  writer,  as  well  as  an  able  preacher.  His  Ihdogy  on  General 
Washinicrton  particularly,  was  much  spoken  of  in  its  day,  sis  was  also  a  Sermon 
that  he  delivered  at  a  later  period  at  the  dedication  of  Fryeburg  Academy.  I 
ought  to  have  stated,  in  auotiier  place,  that  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  an 
excellent  classical  scholar.  While  in  CoOoge,  a  puzzling  sentence  in  Latin  was 
put  forth  by  one  of  the  officers  for  the  students  to  translate  or  parse,  and  he  was 
the  only  one  of  the  whole  number  who  was  able  to  master  it . 

Xours  truly, 

SAMUEL  OSGOOD. 


0  »• 


WILLIAM  HOLLINGSHEAD,  D.  D.^^ 

1772— X817. 

William  HaLLiNOSBlAB  was  bom  of  respectable  parents  in  PbOadsl* 
phia,  October  8,  1748.  His  father,  William  HoUingshead,  wlio  was  con- 
sidembly  distinguished  in  civil  life  at  tiie  coramenoemcnt  of  the  Revolution, 
was  the  youngest  son  who  lived  to  manhood,  of  Daniel  TTollinirshead,  who 
came  from  Lancashire,  England,  to  Barbadocp,  early  in  tlie  oijirhtecnth 
century,  and  was  married  to  !^!iss  llazell,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  sugar 
planter  on  the  Island,  and  sonic  time  after  came  to  New  Jersey  and  settled 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Brunswick.  The  subject  of  this  .sketch  was 
the  tildust  of  fifteen  children.  He  hoovered  a  serious  disposi^on  from, 
early  childhood,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  became  a  oommunieant  in  the 
ohuroh.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  PennsylTanta  in  1770.  He 
waslioensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  in  1772, ;  and  was 

•  XeadoQ'a  Hutoiy  of  the  Circular  cburoh>  Charleston.— MS.  from  Min  Bainiajr  of  CbarlM- 
tOB  anl  ethan* 
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ortlained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  chiireli  in  Fairfield,  N,  J., 
t\u.  iioxt  year.  Here  he  waa  irreutl}-  cateemed,  and  enjoyed  a  high  dnpreo 
of  popularity  throughout  the  whi)lt'  region;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  that  he  had  never  known  any  hajipicr  ycara 
than  Uiose  which  he  spent  in  his  connection  with  this  congregation. 

In  the  yew  1788,  he  accepted  aeall  from  the  Independent  Gongrcgatknal 
choiek  in  Charleeton,  Sonth  Carolina; — a  oall  from  the  same  ehnroh  having 
been  oenl  to  him,  hut  not  aoeepted  on  aooonnt  9i  some  informality,  the  pre- 
ceding year*  Here  also  he  was  reo^ved  with  great  favour ;  and  soon 
aequired  an  extensive  influence  both  aa  a  man  and  a  minister.  In  1788,  the 
Rer.  Isaac  Keith,  who  had  been  previously  settled  over  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  Alexandria,  D.  C,  was  associated  with  him  '\n  the  pastoral  office; 
thoufrh  there  were  two  plao<*f  nf  wnr^lup  belonging  to  the  congregation  in 
which  the  two  pastors  alternately  otliciated. 

In  1793,  Mr.  Hollingshcad  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
IHvinity  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  HoUingshead  continued  in  the  active  discharge  of  his  duties  till  March 
1815,  when  he  snddenly  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  his  power  of  xecoUeetloUi 
wldle  engaged  in  the  puhlio  Bervice  of  the  Sabbath.  In  oonneotion  with 
thist  he  anffered  great  depression  of  spirits;  and,  early  in  the  summer, 
travelled  into  the  Northern  States,  in  the  hope  that  his  malady  might  yield 
to  rest  and  relaxation.  He  returned  home  in  December  following  without 
baving  experienced  any  essential  relief ;  and  from  that  time  he  continued  in 
a  low  and  declining  state,  until  the  26th  of  January,  1817,  when  he  closed 
his  earthly  career,  aged  sixty-eight  years  and  thrc*^  months. 

Dr.  HoUingshead  published  a  Sermon  on  the  opmniL: of  the  new  nn  eiing 
house,  1787;  a  Sermon  on  the  advantages  of  public  worship,  1794;  a  Ser- 
mon commemorative  of  General  Moultrie,  1805. 

He  was  married  to  a  sbter  of  the  Eev.  Darnel  M'Calla,  but  they  had  no 
children. 

FROM  THE  BKT.  WILLIAM  8.  LEE. 

Edisto  Iblawd,  S.  C,  May  10, 1858. 
Ber.  and  dear  Sir :  I  was  reared  under  Dr.  HoUingshead 's  pastoral  care,  but  had 
naj  little  personal  acquaintanoe  with  him,  until  a  few  years  befinre  his  death. 

PlBcnliar  circumstances,  even  during  that  short  period,  prevented  our  intercourse 
from  bcin.c;  cither  very  frequent  or  very  intimnte.  Nevertheless  I  have  distinct 
recollection.-^  of  hitn,  and  jirohably  toloraMy  correct  inij)res.sions  concerning  his 
chamctcr  ;  and  such  a.s  they  are,  1  take  pleasure  in  oommuuicating  thcui  to  you. 

In  stature  he  was  not  much  above  the  medium  height;  but  was  remarkably 
d%ni4Bd  in  his  deportment.  His  features  were  Tery  regular  and  attractive;  liiii 
manners  oombined  the  apparently  opposite  qualities  of  great  rcBnement  and 
Christiaa  simplicity.  ,  So  great  was  his  influence  among  the  people  of  his  charge 
iluriiiir  «  f'r>t  year^  of  his  ministry  in  Charleston,  and  so  marked  v.  n«!  their 
attachmeni  i»>  him,  that  he  w;is  tanntinnly  spoken  of  by  many  in  other  denomi- 
nations as  "the  white  mcetingcr.s'  Saviour."  lie  maintained  a  distinguished 
reputation  for  biblical  knowledge,  piety,  and  eloquence,  to  the  dose  of  life.  His 
Banner  in  the  pulpit  was  earnest  and  impressive.  He  spoke  like  one  who  felt 
deeply  bis  responsil>tlity  to  Ood,  who  truly  estimated  the  value  of  the  soul,  and 
whose  ardent  love  to  (to<\  nnd  man  c;in<;ed  him  tO  forget  himself  in  his  efforts  te 
advance  the  interests  of  Christ's  Kingdom. 
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In  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow  men  he  was  urbane  aud  courleous.  Never 
iSyrgetting  what  wis  dm  to  luft  olBot,  and  irhat  waa  rMBonaUy  expected  of  him 
aa  a  Chriatian  and  a  Cbriatian  minister,  his  eheerftdness,  and  mildnesa,  and 

tmaffectcd  interest  in  the  welfare  of  all,  rendered  his  character  peculiarly  attrac- 
tive, and  his  company  exceedingly  welcome  to  persons  of  all  ages.  His  pastoral 
iiitercoursc  was  characUrized  by  tenderness  and  fidelity.  Prepared  at  all  times 
to  advise,  direct,  commend,  and  even  censure,  if  need  be,  in  a  manner  peculiarly 
his  own,  he  could  check  the  presumptuous  without  repelling  them,  and  enc6arage 
the  timid  or  despondingi  without  bringing  to  tiwir  view  anj  ftlso  ground  of 
dependanoe.  Chnst  and  Him  crucified,  the  amner's  hope,  the  Christian's  exampla 
and  life,  was  the  theme  that  seemed  ever  present  to  his  mind,  both  in  publio  and 
in  private. 

The  e^jtimation^a  which  Dr.  HoUing^iieaii  was  held  by  the  community  in  which 
hs  laboured,  was  manifested  by  his  being  appointed  to  a  plaoe  in  every  instttntiott 
dther  literary  or  benevolent,  in  the  dty,  which  a  minister  of  tho  Gospel  could  fllL 

His  interest  in  the  colotired  population,  his  anxiety  for  their  religibua  instruction, 
and  his  zoal  for  the  welfare  of  their  souls,  were  such  ns  to  secure  to  him  the  vene- 
ration and  warmest  afibction  of  that  simple  minded  hut  [,'rateftil  portion  of  his 
pastoral  charge.  Ilis  efforts  in  this  interesting  department  ot  every  Southern 
miniater'S  duty,  were  not  as  systematic  aa  such  efforts  are  now;  .but  they  were 
made  to  the  extent  of  hia  opportunities.  On  every  Sabbath  morning,  a  consider* 
able  number  of  the  coloured  members  of  his  church  met  at  an  early  hour  in  hli 
yard,  and  conduoted  their  religious  exercises  alone  in  one  of  Iiis  ontbuildinii^v  At 
the  hour  of  family  worship,  a  .small  bell  was  runc^  as  the  signal  for  their  joining 
his  family  in  the  dwelling  house,  lie  then  read  a  portion  of  Scripture,  upon  which 
heoommenled  in  language  adapted  to  their  oompreheurion;  and  after  they  had 
sung  a  psalm  or  hymn,  and  united  in  a  prayer,  they  refod  to  their  lespeotiv* 
homes,  to  join  afterwards  in  the  public  servicea  of  the  sanctuary. 

Dr.  UoUingshead  had  naturally  a  strong  constitution,  and  enjoyed  almost 
uninterrupted  health,  until  within  less  than  two  years  of  hh  death,  when  he  was 
seized  with  a  distressing  malady,  which  alfccted  Jiis  mind  as  well  as  body  and 
finally  terminated  his  life.  I  have  understood  fhmi  his  femily  that  ho  was  an 
aarly  riser  during  much  of  his  life,  and  was  usually  in  his  study  at  fimr  o*elock 
in  tho  morning.  Ho  remained  there  until  the  day  was  dawning,  and  then  threw 
himself  upon  his  bed  for  half  an  hour  Tliis  linbit  had  become  so  fixed  that,  during 
his  last  illness,  he  awoke  almost  exactly  at  four,  contiriTH'd  fi wak?^  or  restless  until 
About  the  dawn,  aud  then  for  a  httle  while  slept  with  apparent  comfort. 

With  ngard  and  esteem, 

I  remain  yonxs,  in  the  bonds  of  tho  Ckispel, 

WILLIAM  STATES  LEB. 
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CHAKLES  BACKUS,  D.  D  * 
177S— 1808. 

Oharlbs  Baokub  was  born  at  Nonrioli,  (Franklin,)  Conn.,  November 
5, 1749.  His  parents  were  persons  of  ozcellent  cbtneter,  but  be  lost  tliem 
lioifth  In  bis  ehUdbood, — In  eonscquenoe  of  wbiob  it  devolTod  upon  some 
other  near  relatiyes  to  conduct  bis  education.  Tbongb  not  left  in  absolute 
indigeDc-c,  hi^  patrimony  was  not  snfBoient  to  procure  for  him  tbe  adTan* 
leges  of  a  college  course  ;  but  his  friends,  disoorering  in  him  an  nncom- 
mon  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  withal  an  uncomnion  facility  in  acquiring  it, 
resolved  to  supply  whatever  means  were  lacking,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  wishes.  Accordingly  he  entered  Yale  College  in  1765,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1769.  He  had  a  higli  reputation 
in  College,  both  for  scholarship  and  behaviour.  He  was  a  clasimate  of  the 
late  Dr.  Strong  of  Hartford,  who  preached  his  funeral  sermon ;  and  of  tbe 
late  Br.  Pwight,  President  of  Tale  College,  wbo  bas  rendered  a  most  affec- 
tionate tribute  to  bis  memory,  in  Ibe  second  Tolome  of  bis  ** Travels  in 
New  Enghnd  and  Kew  York.'* 

It  was  during  tbe  last  year  of  bis  reudence  at  College  that  be  was 
brani^t  first  to  view  religion  as  a  personal  concern.  He  had  not  at  any 
time  been,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  immoral  ;  hut  neither  had  he 
evinced  any  thin^rmorr  than  a  general  respect  for  Christianity  nn<]  its  insti- 
tutions. For  a  t'onsiderai)lo  period,  his  mind  was  severely  tried  in  re.spect 
to  sonic  partJi  of  the  Christian  system,  which  he  could  not  reconcile  with 
hi&  notions  of  Divine  justice  and  goodness ;  but  he  at  length  reposed  wah 
great  copfidence  and  satisfaction  in  what  arc  commonly  called  tbe  ''doc- 
trines of  graoe,*^  and  adhered  to  tbem  witb  great  tenadty  till  tbe  close  of  ' 
Ufb.  In  connection  witb  tbis  change  m  bis  views  and  feelings,  was  formed 
purpose  to  beoome  a  minister  of  tbe  Gospel. 

Hb  course  inimodiatdy  preparatory  to  the  ministry  was  oondncted  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hart  of  Preston,  witb  whom  be  continued,  ever  after,  in  the  most 
affectionate  and  intimate  relation*;.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New 
London  Association,  at  Hanover,  in  June,  1773. 

On  the  second  Subbath  after  hia  licensure,  he  coiuuienced  |)ruaching  at 
Somcrs.  Conn.  The  congregation  there  had  been  not  a  little  distracted  by 
the  influence  of  an  unauthorized  preacher,  by  the  name  of  Samuel  Ely  ;  or 
tatbcr  tbey  were  in  a  state  of  disquietude  previous  to  bis  coming  among 
tbem,  and  be  bad  greatly  aggravated  tbe  evils  already  existing.  He  was 
finally  obliged  to  leave  l^e  place  in  disgrace,  and,  before  the  olose  of  life, 
aetnally  exchanged  tbe  pulpit  for  tbe  prison.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Backus 
began  his  labours  under  these  unpropitious  <nrcumstancc8,  his  benign  and 
conciliatory  spirit  quickly  barmonlaed  the  contending  parties,  so  that  they 
united  in  calling  him  to  be  their  pastor.  He  accepted  their  call,  and  was 
ordained  on  the  KHh  of  August,  1774.  The  sermon  on  the  occatjion  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  EiUs  oi  Norwich,  minister  of  the  parish  in  which 
Mr.  Backus  was  born. 

About  the  year  1775,  he  wa.-?  married  to  Bcthiah  Hill,  daughter  of  Jacob 
BSn  of  Cambridge,  Mass.;  but,  from  circnmstanoes  wbieb  are  not  now 

♦Btwag'a  gan.  8«im.— Cdon.  Srug.  Jfag.»  IV.— Dwishi'e  Xm?el«>  li.—m,  (tim  2Ut 

W.  IlaglMNig. 
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knowD,  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  in  Mr.  Badnia*  natiTe  plaoe. 
They  had  but  one  child,  Jabez,  who  died  traddanly,  while  a  member  of  Tale 
OoUege,  Maroh  16, 1794,  in  hia  eeYenteenth  year. 

Be^ee  diaeharginig  with  remarkaUo  fidelity  the  dntiea  of  a  parish  minia- 
ier,  he  was  accustomed,  during  the  greater  part  of  hb  active  life,  to  reeciTe 
young  men  into  his  family  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in  their  prepar- 
ation for  the  ministry.  Nearly  fifty,  in  this  manner,  enjoyed  thu  benefit  of 
his  instructions.  Among  them  were  Dr.  Wood.s  of  Audover,  Dr.  Church  of 
Pelham,  Dr.  Hyde  of  l.ee,  Dr.  Coolcy  of  Granville,  Dr.  Snell  of  Brook- 
field,  President  Moore  of  Amherst  College,  Prebideut  Davis  of  Hauuitou 
College,  and  many  others  of  nearly  or  quite  the  same  distinction. 

HiB  high  reputation  aa  a  Theologian  procured  for  him  invitationa  to 
ooenpy  the  Theological  chair  in  two  of  onr  CoUegee — Dartmouth  and  Tale ; 
but  in  both  caaes  he  declined,  partly  on  the  ground  that  he  coold  not  per* 
anade  himself  that  he  possessed  the  requbito  qnnlifieations,  and  partly 
because  he  was  too  fur  advanced  in  life  to  feel  justified  in  making  so  import 
tant  a  change. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1792,  he  was  afliictcd  with  a  serious  illne«"^ 
from  which,  perhaps,  he  never  fully  recovered.  But  thougli,  from  this 
time,  he  laboured  under  much  bodily  infirmity,  and  occa.^ioual  tuvutal 
depression,  he  continued  hb  stated  labours  with  hb  people  till  August, 
1801,  when  he  waa  arrested  by  the  disease  (pulmonary  consumption) 
which  terminated  hia  life.  He  languished  in  great  bodily  suffering,  but  in 
serene  Ghrutian  composure  and  triumphant  faith«  tSU  December  80, 1803, 
when  he  put  off  the  earthly  and  put  on  the  Heavenly,  after  a  devoted  minb- 
try  of  more  than  twenty-nine  years.  He  whispered  with  his  expiring  breath, 
(and  they  were  t!ie  last  words  that  fell  from  his  lips,)  "Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  peace  on  earth,  good  will  towards  men."  His  funeral  sermon  waa 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stroiig  of  Hartford,  and  was  published. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Backus'  publications  : — A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Joltu  Howard,  1785.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Bethia  Kings- 
bury, 1791.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Asel  Backus,  1792.  A  Ser» 
mon  in  the  American  Preacher,  Vol.  lY.,  1798.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
Hoses  Chapin,  1794.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Freegraoe  Raynolda,* 
1705.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Zephaniah  Swift  Moore,  1795.  A 
Sermon  bef  ro  the  Uriel  Lodge  of  Freemasons,  1795.  A  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Joseph  Russell,  170G.  A  Sermon  at  tlie  ordination  of 
Timothy  Mather  Cooley,  1796.  Five  Discourses  on  the  Divine  authority 
of  tlie  Scriptures,  1797.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Sarah  iStorrs, 
1708.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Thomas  Snell,  1798.  A  Sermon  on 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Agnes  Pruddeu,  1799.  A  Sermon  at  Wilbraham,  occa- 
aioned  by  six  persons  being  drowned,  1799.  A  Century  f**  em  on,  1801.  A 
Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Bev.  Vinson  Gould,t  1801.  Sennoos  on 
Regeneration. 

•  Fnrrnn  Krr.  Kaykolds  wm  born  at  Pompi^.  Pon'n..  .Tarrnfirr  -0,  17^7;  was  gradiiatr  !  ii 
Yttlc  Cnlh  ;,'-;  ii>  1787;  wm  ordaine*!  pastor  of  the  ohiircli  nt  Vvihninjton,  Mnis.,  UatoLci  2y, 
1795;        (ii  .luno  0,  IS.'.O;  waa  installed  jiastor  of  tlie  ohiiroh  in  Lcvrrctt,  Ma5s.,  in 

Kovcrab«r,  1832;  re»igDcd  hia  ctianre  on  acooant  of  the  failure  of  bia  voice 'm  1839;  retained 
lo  Wilmington,  udiiicd  DeeMnberS,  1854,  aged  eigbty-eigbi. 

f  Vinson  (J»)i-lo  was  a  native  of  Sbaroo,  Conn. ;  wa«  graduated  at  Williams  College  in 
17l>7;  was  a  Tutor  in  the  College  firom  1799  to  1801:  was  ordained  nutor  of  tiie  oburob  in 
S  q  t'  Ti,  Mm.,  AiigaKSe,1801{  iMiga«4hifebMf»  Juui7  5,iaA2{  and  dM  in  1841* 
aged  tixt^- eight. 
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PROM  THE  REV.  LEONARD  WOODS,  D.  D., 

PJLOnSSOIl  IS  THK  TBEOI^ICAL  SKMIKART  AT  ANDOVER. 

Andover  Aui!:n«5t  19,  1849. 

My  dear  Brother:  In  compliance  witli  your  request,  I  sliall  now  give  jou  briefl/ 
mj  rocollectioDS  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Kuckus. 

My  acquaintanoe  with  Dr.  Backus  oommecoed  in  Angast,  1797,  more  than  flftj 
j&utn  ago.  I  had  been  advised  to  pursue  the  stndy  of  Divinity  with  two  otlMr 
distinguished  clergymen;  but  finally,  an  excellent  minister,  in  whom  I  had  great 
confidence,  and  who  had  himself  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Backus'  instruc- 
tions, recoinincnded  liim  to  nic  as  a  theological  teacher  of  superi  or  qunUhcations. 
Ihc  late  Dr.  Church  and  1  went  together  to  Somcrs,  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1797,  and  were  received  by  Dr.  Badras  as  students  in  Divinity.  For  seme  menthi 
there  had  been  among  the  peo]^  in  that  place  an  uncommon  degree  of  watefiil* 
Mas  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  a  oonsidenride  number  of  |)ersoDfl  of  different 
ages  had  exhibited  evidence  of  a  saving  conversion.  Dr.  Backus  was  eminently 
lilted  for  a  revival  of  religion.  His  heart  wag  in  Ins  work,  and  he  joined  with 
the  angels  of  God  in  rejoicing  over  repeating  emiicr^s.  lie  was  endued  witii  tlmt 
wisdom  and  discrcition  which  are  so  indispensable  in  the  right  conduct  ot  a  revival. 
Fall  wdl  had  he  been  acquainted  with  the  irrqpilarities  of  the  Separatlsta,  or 
New  Lights  as  they  were  called, — with  their  seltrightcous,  self-exalting  spirit, — 
their  ccn«orinusness  and  bitterness  towards  those  who  differed  from  them,  their 
contempt  of  learning  and  of  rclij]^ou.s  and  social  order,  their  pronene<:<?  to  substi 
tute  their  own  inward  iuipulseai,  their  fancies  and  dreams,  in  place  of  tlie  Word  of 
God,  and  with  the  infidelity  and  moral  desolations  which  ensued.  He  was  thus 
prepared  to  guard  watchfully  and  snocessfully  sgainst  enthusiasm,  wild-fire,  and 
every  species  of  disorder.  It  is  not  easy  f6r  me  to  tell  how  alive  he  was  to  the 
danger  of  these  €\\h,  while  lio  was  continually  urged  on  in  his  work  b_y  a  strength 
and  fervour  of  feeUng  seldom  equalled.    IIi.s^\  as  a  zeal  according  to  knowlede:e. 

Through  the  whole  season  of  the  revival,  which  continued  about  a  year,  the 
only  extra  meeting  which  Dr.  Backus  kept  up,  were  two~H>ne  chiefly  for  the 
yoong  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  the  other  chi^y  fiir  the  church  on  Sabbath 
CTCDing — ^both  at  his  own  house.  Tlicse  meetingjs,  together  with  the  regular  services 
on  tlie  Sahbatli,  he  dwmed  sufficient.  He  thought  a  multiplii  ity  of  relic^ious 
meetings  during  the  week,  not  only  unnecessary  but  daugcrou.s.  lie  wished  those 
wiio  were  impressed  with  the  importance  of  religion  to  have  time  for  retirement, 
ftr  reading  the  Scriptures  and  other  books,  and  ibr  reflection  and  prayer.  Ha 
eon^dered  social  prayer  as  highly  important,  but  secret  prayer  as  fiir  more  import- 
ant. If  people  had  too  many  meetings  and  too  much  instructifm  in  the  ur^c  of 
the  week,  he  thought  they  would  generally  undervalue  the  public  sen  ioci  of  the 
Sabbath,  which  he  regarded  as  inexpressibly  important.  lie  said  that  he  wished 
his  people  to  come  to  the  house  of  God,  hungry  for  the  bread  of  hfe; — wished 
them,  on  the  Lord's  day  particularly,  to  have  a  strong  inward  appetite  for  plain 
Scripture  truth,-^he  unadulterated  milk  of  the  Word. 

Hia  sermons  were  well  studied.  He  always  preached  with  animation  and 
power,  especially  M lien  he  prcaclicd  extempore.  Divine  truth,  held  forth  in  his 
ministry,  \y.is  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-cd;;ed  sword.  Under 
his  fiiithful,  discriminating  preaching,  theio  were  deep  searchings  of  heart,  pun- 
gent convictions  of  sin,  and  the  waking  up  of  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  Acui- 
ties to  unwonted  activity  and  force.  His  sermons  were  exceedingly  plafai  and 
intelligible,  but  had  nothing  in  matter  or  manner  which  could  give  olfonce  to  the 
most  cultivated  understanding;  or  the  most  refined  tnste. 

In  the  Wednesday  confL-rence  he  appeared  to  peculiar  advantage,  as  an  able 
teacher  and  an  atfectionate  pastor.  He  generally  selected  a  passage  of  Scripture 
beforehand,  and  assigned  the  loading  questions  which  grew  out  of  it  to  his  theolo- 
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gical  students,  wishiiig  them  by  suitftble  reflection  to  prepwne  themMlTM  to  fpeak 
ftn  or  six  minutes  «  pieoe,  and  to  bring  out  the  most  ireighty  troths  tat  the  boieAt 

of  those  present.  After  they  bad  done  tbi8»  h*  nroM  and  made  an  application  of 

the  subjoct  ill  a  manner  remarkably  sorioiis,  and  skilfully  adapted  to  thr  str.te  uf 
thos'e  who  were  iiuiuirinj^  after  the  truth,  and  of  those  who  "were  living  in  carnal 
security.  When  he  saw  bigns  of  extraordinary  excitement  and  tenderness  in  those 
whom  he  addressed,  and  his  own  fedings  excited  too,  his  serifiiis  aim  was  to 
temper  and  regulate  that  excitement,  and  turn  it  to  a  good  aeoonnt.  After  one  of 
the  meetings,  he  told  us  that  he  perceived  the  young  people  and  oUiers  pKsent  to 
be  in  such  a  state  that,  by  a  passionate  address,  even  such  as  his  own  awakened 
Bcnsibilitics  mi^rht  havft  proin[itc<l,  he  could  have  produced  an  excels  of  animal 
emotion  and  a  Hood  of  tcir.s.  But  he  conscientiously  restrained  his  own  feelings, 
and  instead  of  labouring  to  heighten  the  excitement,  he  aimed  to  enlighten  the 
understanding  and  conscience,  to  make  deep  and  pwmanent  impressions  of  Dirine 
troth,  and  through  the  efficacy  of  Divine  grace,  to  promote  the  saving  conversion 
of  sinners.  And  he  endeavoured  so  to  instruct  them,  that  if  God  should  in  mercy 
>eDc\v  their  hearts,  they  might  be  intcllitrent,  humble,  growing  Christians,  abound- 
ing not  in  professions,  but  in  good  works. 

I  reeoUeet  with  great  pleasure  what  care  he  took  to  secure  the  minds  of  his 
people,  espectalty  young  Christians,  against  all  extravagance  and  enthusiastic 
heats.  At  one  of  the  meetings  on  "Wednesday,  after  the  students  had  done  their 
part,  Dr.  BnckiK  |:!;;ive  onnortunity,  as  he  usually  did,  for  any  questions  to  be  pro- 
posed respecting  the  subject  in  hand.  Tliere  was  pruj^eut  an  old  man,  wlio  had 
been,  in  former  days^  forward  and  active  among  the  Separatists,  and  who,  instead 
of  asking  questions,  or  making  remarks,  on  the  subject,  began  to  talk  at  random 
with  great  zeal,  and  to  tell  what  marrdlous  things  he  had  witnessed  in  the  great 
awakening, —how  he  had  seen  persons  so  atfected  and  overcome  that  they  would 
fall  down  in  distress,  and  shortly  after  would  rise  up  and  cry,  "  Glory  to  God,*' 
&c.  Dr.  Backus,  seeing  to  what  it  was  all  tending,  suddenly  stopped  the  man 
witHthe  remark,  forcibly  uttered,  "  Well,  those  things  were  not  desirable,  were 
they  ?"  llie  man  was  abashed  and  relue^ntly  answered,  *'  Why-Hio— if  they 
oould  be  avoided."  Dr  Backus  then  arose,  and,  with  great  seriousness  and 
fidelity,  addressed  the  people  assembled,  endeavouring  to  fix  their  attention  upon 
the  [)!ain  and  essential  truths  of  the  (Jospel,  and  not  without  visible  etrect.  At 
the  tea-table,  referring  to  the  zealous  man  who  was  at  the  meeting,  and  whom  he 
happened  to  know>  he  said  to  us, — Why,  if  I  had  suflbred  hira  to  go  on  a  little 
lonjfer,  be  would  haveiirodnced  terrible  convulsions,  and  you  would  have  seen  mea 
and  women  prostrate,  and  all  the  scenes  of  Separatical  times  acted  over  again." 

I  recollei't  one  thine;  in  particular  whirh  characterized  the  conference  and 
the  church  meeting — viz  :  that  he  did  not  permit  any  one  to  use  the  iixst 
person  singular,  or  to  speak  of  himself  during  the  meeting,  though  ho 
encouraged  all  present  to  be  perfectly  free  6i  proposing  inquiries.  Accordingly, 
if  any  one  bad  any  doubt  or  difficulty  respecting  bis  own  spiritual  state,  iriiidk  he 
wished  might  be  solved,  instead  of  saying /  feel  so  and  so,  and  what  shall  fdoV* 
he  would  say,  "  If  a-ny  one  feels  so  and  so,  what  shall  be  said  to  firm,  or  what  shall 

do  ?  *'  Dr.  Backu.s  had  witnessed  so  much  etrotisrn  and  .solf-<lisj)I;iy  in  such 
cases,  thai  he  looked  upon  them  with  the  utmost  disgust j  and,  by  adopting  the 
method  above  mentioned,  and  in  other  ways,  he  aimed  to  keep  his  people  from  the 
Impropriety  of  talkmg  publicly  about  thMasdves. 

But  he  took  special  care  to  give  all  persons  opportunity  to  converse  with  him 
respf''''tin!i  their  spiritual  concerns  in  privnte.  The  Inquiry  .Vff/t/Jg  had  not  then 
bet'u  generally  introduced  ;  and  if  it  had  been,  he  would  still  have  preferred  conversa- 
tion with  each  individual  alone.  With  such  a  view  of  the  best  means  of  doing  good, 
he  gave  invitation  to  all  who  desired  it,  to  come  at  a  convenient  time  to  his  study, 
where  he  treated  them  with  great  kindness,  and  encouraged  them  to  open  their 
bearts  to  him  without  reserve.  He  said  that  he  preferred  conversing  even  with  % 
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husband  and  wife  separately,  when  ho  could  do  so  without  inconvonioncc,  ag  there 
Would,  iu  that  way,  be  fjroatcr  freedom,  both  on  their  part  and  on  iiis,  and  conse- 
quently the  object  in  view  bo  more  fully  reachttl.  I  do  not  mean  to  signify  that 
he  would  have  objected  to  au  Inquirxf  MeeHng  proiieriy  conducted.  In  case  it  had 
•ppeured  importoni  to  converae  with  %  krgor  number  of  penonB  than  ooold  wdl 
be  seen  in  private,  he  would  iin({ueKtionably  hare  MLeD  in  with  the  method  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  mo^t  judicious  and  Hurcessfid  miniatoro  ia  later  times« 
But,  in  his  circumstances,  he  chose  private  conversation. 

He  endeavoured  to  prerent  or  to  check  every  form  of  self-rightcousness  and 
ostentation.  Ho  discountenanced  any  inclination  which  appeared  in  young  converts 
(osheir  their  religion  by  singularities  in  their  clothing  or  behaviour.  Several 
yonn^  ladies,  hopefully  ]iious,  requested  his  advice,  and  that  of  Mrs.  B«dtne» 
respecting  their  dress.  The  advice  given  was,  that  they  should  dress  iu  the  com- 
mon way,  only  guarding  against  any  appearance  of  cxtravap^iKo  or  finery. 

The  talents  of  Dr.  Backus  were  of  a  high  order.  But  he  hod  not  the  time, 
iior  the  health,  nor  the  lueaus,  necessary  to  distinguii>hud  literary  acquisitions. 
Bo  rand  many  of  the  best  books  with  gpreat  profit  Bnt  on  theological  subjects 
Us  oonoeptions  and  reasonings  were  so  per8|Mcnoas  and  profound,  and,  as  wi 
thought,  so  just  and  scriptural,  that  his  pupils  deemed  it  better  to  consult  him 
than  any  author;  and  no  one  wlio  knew  the  haltits  of  his-  penttratin;:^  mind,  could 
be  otherwise  than  praiiiied  that,  instead  of  rflyin-L^  on  the  authority  of  the  best 
writers,  and  following  iu  their  track,  he  chohe  lo  think  for  himself. 

He  set  a  high  value  upon  the  superior  aoqiusitions  of  others,  regarding  them 
vifli  evidNit  complaoem^  as  the  means  of  doing  good.  In  the  autumn  of  1797, 
Dr.  D  wight,  who  was  his  dass-matc  and  friend,  virited  him,  and  spent  an  evening 
in  delightful  conversation  with  hira.  After  he  wa?i  !i:one,  Dr.  Backus  remarked 
with  manifest  pleasure  upt)n  tlie  eminent  character  and  usefulness  of  his  friend; 
and  then,  seeii^  our  adtuiratiuu  of  the  learning  and  eloquence  of  the  President, 
looked  at  us  very  signiflcsntly  and  said,  Do  yon  think  I  envy  the  superior 
Wming,  station,  and  honour  of  that  excellent  man  ?  '*  Dr.  Backus,  in  his  natural 
diqtosition,  was  very  aspiring.  But,  in  the  school  of  Ohrist,  he  h:i'l  learned 
lesson?  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  pride  and  ;»Tnhition.  He  was  satisfied  with  the 
sphere  of  action  which  Divine  providence  liad  asi>igued  to  him,  and  actually  pre- 
ferred  his  retired  lift;  as  a  parish  minister,  and  a  teacher  of  throo  or  four  theological 
atodents,  to  the  proftred  office  of  a  Fkoftssor  of  Divinity  m  Yale  Oolkge.  He 
entertained  a  lower  opinion  than  others  did  of  his  fitness  for  such  a  public  office. 

He  onoe  gave  us  an  account  of  his  son,  a  youth  of  a  lovely  and  promisiiv 
character.  The  parents  were  earnestly  e;i;:^a!ied  in  their  labours  and  prayers  for 
the  conversion  of  that  Iw'lnvcd  and  only  i-liihl.  In  due  time,  he  was  sent  to  Yale 
College, — hiti  parents  following  him  with  their  counsels  and  prayers,  and  hoping 
in  the  mercy  of  God.  But  their  son  was  seised  with  a  severa  and  threatening 
illneoa.  They  hastened  to  visit  him,  but  he  died  before  their  arrival  at  New 
Haven.  No  event  could  have  been  more  sorrowful.  The  father  was  peculiarly 
excitable,  and  occasionally  was  subject  to  thu  deepest  depres.sion.  For  a  time, 
the  iKTcavement  was  overwhelminj^.  At  leup;th,  a.s  he  told  u.s,  he  emerged  fi'om 
his  gloomy  and  suflermg  condition,  and  went  about  the  work  of  his  Lord  and 
Master.  The  revival  followed.  "  And  now,"  said  he,  "  God  has  answered  my 
prayers,  and  in  place  of  that  one  dear  son,  He  has  given  me  a  hundred  splrituid  ' 
children.'* 

In  his  religious  belief  Dr.  Backus  aj^ced  with  the  great  body  of  the  ministers 
of  Connecticut,  who  were  contemporary  with  him.  He  read  with  intere«;t  the 
writinisrs  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  and  thought  highly  of  his  "System  of  Divinity." 
But  he  did  not  adopt  all  the  points  of  doctrine  contained  in  that  System,  nor  did 
h«  think  att  those  which  he  did  adopt  set  ibrth  by  that  writer  in  the  best  manner. 
Bm  modo  of  thinking  and  his  oontrovcarsial  sldll  were  very  advantagaooily 
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brought  into  public  view-  at  an  ordination  wliich  he  iras  once  called  to  attend* 
The  candidate,  who  was  a  vcrj  pious  and  sensible  iiiaOj  had  adopted  theseoti- 
'  meats  of  Dr.  Hopkins  in  regard  to  tin  nature  of  snbii^nioD,  «ad  the  Divia* 
igencj  in  moral  evil.  A  distii^iBlied  minister  beliDngisig  to  the  Ooondl,  who 
WiM  well  known  to  be  strongly  opfMsed  not  only  to  Hopkkisian  tenetiH  but  to  all 
the  points  of  Calvinism,  objected  to  the  ordinatif>n  of  the  candidate  on  account  of 
his  peculiar  opinions.  Dr.  Backtis  told  the  Council  that  he  di»i  not  Isini.self  main- 
tain tlioae  metaphysical  spcculatiuns,  but  that  they  ought  to  be  uo  bar  to  the  ordi- 
Bitioii  of  the  esndldate,  considering  tbat  he  wis  soimd  on  all  tiie  dootrinss  of 
Scriptnrs  Theology,  sad  ezhilrited  very  satisfiusftoiy  eridenee  of  plefy  snd  disere* 
tion,  and  of  other  ministerial  qualifications;  and  considering  slso  that  the  points 
objcrtc'l  to,  which  belonged  to  the  (!( ]  nrtnicnt  of  metaphysics  rather  than  The<v 
logy,  could  l>o  suppf^rtf'l  hy  as  many  argiimetit.s  as  could  be  urged  against  them. 
The  discussion  became  animated,  and  the  Anti-<  alvinistic  Doctor  cliallepged  Dr. 
Bsdnu  to  n  puUio  dispute  on  that  pointj  and,  though  a  modest  man,  ha  ftlt  ooo* 
strained  to  accept  the  challenge.  Notice  was  given  of  the  arraagHnsBi,  and,  at 
the  ap])ointcd  time,  the  church  was  filled  with  an  attentive  and  intelligent  assem- 
bly. Dr.  liackns  carefully  di.TuK'd  Uie  position  which  he  un(kTt(K>k  to  maintain. 
He  said,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  jjrove  the  truth  of  the  metaphysical  sfu'culutions 
objected  to,  and  am  sorry  tlu)  candidate  has  adopted  them.  But  1  athriu  thai  as 
many  metaphysical  arguments  can  be  ui^d  in  ftvonr  of  thun  as  against  than. 
This,  I  ondertake  to  show,  and  consequently  that  the  candidate'^  holdhig  them,  as 
a  part  of  his  metaphysical  system,  is  not  a  Tslld  reason  against  his  ordination.** 
Dr.  Hackus  was  familiar  with  the  subject,  and  wa?  imbued  with  the  gift  of  quick 
thono;ht,  and  quick  speech,  and  uncommon  adroitness  in  conducting  an  extempor- 
aneous controversy.  The  discussion  occupied  several  hours;  and  the  result  was, 
that,  in  the  judgment  of  all  present,  whatever  thdr  own  hdief,  Dr.  Backos 
acquitted  himsdf  in  a  manner  equally  creditable  to  his  polemic  sldll  sad  Chris- 
tian urbanity.  The  candidate  was  ordained,  and,  for  about  fijriy  years,  proved  to 
he  a  faithful  and  acc'M>triM'^  minister  of  Christ. 

It  was  a  remarkable  trait  iu  the  religions  '  hnracter  of  Dr.  Backus  tiiat  he  had 
an  uncommonly  clear  discernment  of  the  evil  ut  bin,  particularly  in  himself,  and 
habitually  took  a  low  place  befi>re  Ood,  and  belbfe  his  farethreo.  From  the 
impulse  of  his  own  heart,  he  complied  with  tliat  Divine  precept  which  seems  to  be 
so  generally  forgotten — that  each  s/iould  esteem  others  better  Ikon  himntlf.  From 
fimc  to  time  in  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  dntie.>;,  he  was  engaged  in  faitbfttlly 
searching  the  hearts  of  tho«o  committed  to  his  care;  but  he  still  more  faithfully 
searched  his  own  heart;  and  it  was  the.  clear  knowledge  he  had  of  himself,  tht^ 
enabled  him  so  aocuratdy  to  discern  the  hearta  of  others.  On  a  visit  which  he 
made  to  ne,  not  long  before  he  died,  he  said  in  retired  conversation,  that  it  would 
be  in  tain  for  him  to  attempt  to  describe  to  me  the  evils  he  was  cnnHcioua  of  in 
his  own  heart,  and  how  nndescrvin'j;  he  was  of  any  f;l^  our  from  the  hand  of  a 
holy  God.  The  all-atoning  Saviour  was  to  him  the  only  ground  of  hope.  And  I 
was  informed  that,  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  had  such  a  sense  of  the 
greatness  and  purity,  as  well  as  the  mercy,  of  God,  and  was  so  afl^eted  with  the 
sinftilness  of  his  own  heart,  and  recollected  so  much  that  was  tmperlbet  and  fiiulty 
in  his  public  and  private  life,  that  he  insisted  upon  rising  from  his  bed,  and  kneel' 
ing  down  before  his  wife  and  friends,  that  he  might  once  more  confess  his  sins, 
and  ask  their  foi^iveness  and  the  forgiveness  of  his  fSod  and  Saviour  Thus  he 
died  as  he  had  lived,  with  a  very  deep  conviction  that  scdnation,  U  oil  oj  grace. 

1  am  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

LBOVABD  WOODS. 
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FBOM  THE  BEY.  DANIEL  WALDO. 

Geddes,  September  12,  1851. 
Mj        Sir :  You  eApresiied  a  wish  that  I  would  commit  to  paper  some  of  tho 
meitets  which  I  mentioned  in  our  oonTersation  the  other  diy  oonoemlug  my 
venerftble  and  excellent  reUtire,  Dr.  Backua.  Not  only  the  eifcamstanoe  of  hie 

being  mj  first  cousin,  hut  the  ndditional  circumatiace  of  my  having  fitted  for 

Collftrc  under  his  instruction,  brought  me  into  more  than  oAinmniilv  intiiiuitc 
reluti'  ins  with  him,  so  that  I  had  Uw  best  opportunity  of  seeing  him  in  ?arioua 
situations. 

There  w«B  nothing  very  remarfcabto  in  his  peraoml  appearanoe.  Heme  of 
about  the  medium  height,  of  rather  light  complexion,  had  a  grey  eye,  and  a  more 
than  commonly  inteH^ent  exprcs.^ion  of  countenance.  He  was  easy  and  agree- 
able iri  his  interronrse,  and  tliouf:}!  habitually  of  a  ierious  mind,  was  far  from 
taking  on  any  airs  oi'  artificial  gauctity.  Ho  had  no  voice  for  music,  and  I  know 
not  that  he  ever  attempted  to  sing;  but  he  whs  fund  of  hearing  music  and  often 
act  those  around  him  to  singing,  as  he  had  opportunity. 

He  was  a  man  of  naturally  strong  pasnons,  hut  he  generally  kept  them  under 
perfect  control ;  and  when,  on  any  occasion,  they  temporarily  mastered  him,  it 
always  can«ed  him  the  deepest  sorrow;  and  if,  in  a  moment  of  impatience  or 
iDconsidemtion,  he  had  wounded  any  one's  fe^^linr^s,  he  was  never  satisfied  till  he 
had  made  Christian  reparation.  It  was  iiiscu.sU>m  always  to  have  family  prayers 
precisely  at  nine  o'dock.  On  one  oocaeicm  I  was  Tisith^  at  a  neighboQr*i  nearly 
opporite  his  house  in  the  evening,  and  was  engaged  in  ringing  a  tune  inth  some  of 
my  fricnda,  when  the  dock  struck  nine:  I  dropped  the  tune  and  immediately 
hastened  home,  but  when  T  entered  the  room  the  Doctor  had  begun  his  prayer; 
and  T  quickly  perceived  from  his  tones  that  I  was  r»\2:ar(led  an  oficnder.  When 
the  prayer  was  closed,  he  turned  to  me,  and  addressed  me  in  a  tone  of  severe 
rebuke  fi»r  having,  as  he  said,  thus  disturbed  the  fkmily  derotions.  His  manner 
was  so  severe  that  his  wife  mterposed  in  my  behalf,  and  let  hhn  understand  that 
she  thought  he  was  making  too  much  of  the  alleged  offence  ■  Tho  next  day  he 
took  me  aside,  and  made  an  humhl'^  npolnnry  f,,r  hi«5  inf^i'^^creet  haste,  nn'l  hegged 
that  I  would  forgive  his  error.  Of  coiirj^e  I  besougiit  hira  never  to  feel  ili.vt  any 
apology  was  due  from  hmi  to  me,  on  any  such  occasion.  I  recollect  that  hu  sub- 
sequently tdd  me,  when  I  was  riding  with  him  to  attend  the  ordination  of  his 
nephew,  A»l  Badcus,  that  he  would  give  a  great  deal  if  he  had  a  temper  equally 
gentle  and  manageable  with  that  of  another  individual  whom  he  mentioned. 

Though  he  wn<?  ^nerally  sufficiently  moderate  in  hi-j  expressions,  he  would 
occasionally,  in  familiar  conversation,  let  off  souielhuig  that  savoured  pretty 
strongly  of  extravagance.  He  had  a  remote  relative  who  used  to  be  called  l/ncU 
Sm,  who  WIS  ihmous  for  his  oversteained  sayings,  and  who  was  reported  to 
have  said  that  he  wished  he  had  a  seventy-four  sldp,  loaded  so  deeply  with  needles, 
that  one  more  would  sink  it;  that  all  these  needles  were  worn  up  to  the  eyes  in 
makinj!;  hajrs',  that  all  tliese  bags  were  filled  with  gold;  and  that  this  constituted 
his  fortune.  Mrs.  Bni^kus,  when  she  heard  the  Doctor  occasionally  dealing  out 
something  extravagant,  would  check  him  in  a  good  natured  way,  by  saying— 
'*  Take  care  now;  that  is  VntU  Amover  agafai.'* 

As  he  had  a  mmd  of  great  aenteness,  he  was  never  slow  to  grapple  in  an  argu- 
ment with  those  whom  he  regarded  as  holding  serious  errors;  particularly  with  the 
rejecteis  of  Divine  revelation.  A  certain  Dr.  H.  of  Ilnrtford,  who  wa.<;  .sometimes 
professionally  in  his  family,  and  who  was  distinguished,  not  more  for  his  wit  and 
genius,  than  his  infidelity,  was  often  throwing  out  his  skeptical  cavils  in  conver- 
sation with  Dr.  B.,  and  was  always  met  with  a  prompt  and  pertinent  answer. 
On  4me  ooeasion,  he  remarked  that  there  was  no  difference  between  natural  and 
moral  ovil»«xccpt  in  digfca.  "Let  us  examine  this  a  little  then,"  said  Dr.  Badcos. 
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"  If  yon  nib  off*  piece  of  akin  from  your  leg  as  large  as  a  copper,  that  is  a  mitiinl 
eiril-~is  it  not  ?*'  "  Certunly/'  ttid  Dr.  H.  **  WeU  then/*  n^wM  Dr.  B.,  **  I 
should  like  to  have  you  tell  how  large  the  piece  of  akin  must  he  to  oonatitiite  it  a 

moral  evil." 

Dr.  IJ;ickus  WM  almost  always  in  his  hliuh  ,  :uul  the  whole  domestic  management 
devolved  on  his  wifb.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  him  to  become  so  fixed  in  thougiit, 
that  he  wtnild  be  quite  ineenaible  to  every  thing  that  was  pas&ing  around  him, 
and  would  sit  stirring  the  fire  with  the  tongs  tiU  there  was  scarcely  any  fire  left 
to  stir.  And  when  the  cold  became  not  only  peroeptible  but  decidedly  unoomfort* 
able,  he  would  call  to  bis  wife,  or  some  other  member  of  the  fiuniiy,  to  come  and 
recruit  the  fire. 

I  think  1  am  not  deceived  in  saying  that  Dr.  BackuB,  in  the  course  of  his  minis> 
try,  underwent  considerable  change,  if  not  in  his  religious  views,  at  least  in  the 
manner  and  the  frequency  with  which  he  presented  some  of  them.  Hewaamore 
inclined  to  dwell  on  the  great  trutlis  of  Christianity  in  a  simple  and  practicsl  way, 
and  to  discard  from  the  pulpit  every  thing  like  mctapliysiral  .upeculation.  His 
preaching,  from  the  (hue  that  I  remcmlK  r  liirn,  though  often  liighly  argumenta- 
tive, was  never,  so  far  us  1  know,  of  a  philosophical  or  speculative  cast.  He  was 
ready  enough  to  break  a  lance  with  a  metaphysical  combatant  in  the  study;  but 
when  he  entered  the  pulpit,  he  seemed  to  foiget  every  thing  in  the  mie  great  oon* 
sideratioii  that  he  was  addressing  immortal  bangs  in  respect  to  their  immortal 
interests. 

Dr.  Backus  had  been,  during  his  whole  life,  greatly  enslaved  to  the  fear  of 
death.  I  visited  liim  a  slion  time  )>erore  his  departure,  and  he  assured  me  that, 
though  he  had  no  painful  uppruiiensions  in  respect  to  the  consequences  of  deaths  ho 
greatly  dreaded  the  physical  pang  of  dying;  and  he  asked  me  to  pray  for  him  that, 
if  it  were  God's  will,  he  might  have  an  easy  passage  into  the  eCenial  world;  but 
that  if  stifTering  would  purge  away  sin,  he  was  willing  to  endure  any  amount  of  it. 
It  turned  out  that  his  death  was  marked  by  the  utmost  tranquillity  and  freedom 
from  pain.  When  his  wife  t>il<l  liim  tliat  the  jirocess  of  dying  had  Ix^uu,  he  said 
he  could  not  believe  it,  as  he  had  little  ur  no  sutlering;  and  when  he  became  con- 
vinced, by  an  inspection  of  his  hands,  that  it  was  roilly  so,  nothing  eoald  exceed 
his  gratelbl  surprise  at  this  unlocked  for  expression  of  the  Divine  goodness.  He 
passed  away  in  the  utmost  serenity  of  spirit  and  in  the  full  assurance  of  hope. 

Yours  vefy  sincerely, 

DAHIEL  WALDO. 

•• 

ALEXANDER  GILLET.* 
1773—1826, 

Alexamdbb  Gillxt,  son  of  Zaooheus  and  Bwtli  Oillei,  was  bom  in 
Granby  (Turkey  HUls)  Conn.,  August  14,  (O.  8.)  1749.  He  early  dia- 
oorered  a  great  frmdness  for  books,  and  especially  for  History.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  was  the  subject  of  serious  impressions  during  a  remal  which 

then  prevailed  in  several  towns  in  Hartford  county ;  and  these  impressions, 
though  they  Fccm  subsequently  to  have  prrcatly  dcelined,  never  entirely  left  him. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  began  his  preparation  for  College,  imiler  the  Kev. 
Nchemiah  Strong,  his  pastor,  and  completed  it  under  the  Kev.  linger  Victs, 
ui  Episcopal  clergyman,  and  a  misiionary  of  the  Society  for  propagating 

•HatVs  Foa.  Sen^KB.  ftem  Ber.  T.  P.  OOlel, 
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tlia  Gospel  in  Foreign  ptrts*  Ho  was  admitted  »  member  of  Yalo  CoU^o 
in  Juno,  1767|  at  an  adweod  atanding,  and  waa  graduated  in  September, 
1770.  It  waa  not  tiU  tbe  anmmer  of  1769  tbat  bis  mind  aeoma  to  baTo 
booome  fallj  aettkd  iu  regard  to  tbe  doctrines  of  tbe  Gospel ;  and  not  nntil 
about  tbe  dose  of  1770,  that  he  was  tbe  subject  of  any  religious  cxpericnoe 
that  be  himself  LolievcJ  to  be  genuine.  In  May,  1771,  he  united  with  the 
church  in  Turkey  Hills,  (Grunbv,)  thoncrh,  owiriir  probably  to  there  being 
no  settled  minister  iu  the  place,  he  hud  no  opportunity  ot'  joining  in  the 
Celebration  of  tlie  Lord's  Supper  uutil  Dccenibor  iullowln^'.  After  leaving 
College  ho  taught  a  school  for  a  year  or  luurc  at  Taruaugtou ;  and  it  is 
supposed  tbat  be  may  have  studied  Theology  during  that  time  under  the 
dizection  of  tbe  Bey.  Timothy  Pitkin.  He  waa  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Hartford  Association,  at  Northington,  on  tbe  2d  of  June,  1778.  In 
Peccmber  of  the  same  year,  he  waa  ordained  tbe  first  pastor  of  tbe  church 
in  Farminghury,  (now  Wolcott,)  where  he  remained  almost  eighteen  years, 
diligently  employed  in  the  duties  of  his  office.  Owing  to  a  difficulty  which 
arose  in  his  parish,  involving  no  moral  delinquency  on  his  part,  his  pastoral 
relation  to  them  Avas  dissolved  in  November,  1791 ;  and  in  May  fo  11  nwi 
be  wa.s  installed  pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Torrington,  with  very  j>ra- 
ipising  prospects  of  usefulness.  Here  be  contiuued  to  labour  during  the 
rcit  of  h'i6  life. 

Mr.  6IUet*a  mlnistiy  was  attended  with  mnch  more  than  the  ordinary  degree 
of  Tisible  snooeas.  At  Wolcott,  he  was  pri\  ileged  to  see  large  nnmbert 
added  to  bia  chnrdh,  as  tbe  fniit  of  several  rerirals  tbat  occurred  in  connec- 
tion with  his  labours.  During  tbe  period  of  his  ministry  at  Torrington, 
tbere  were  three  seasons  of  deep  religious  interest  among  his  people,  the 
results  of  which  were  equally  benign  and  extensive.  Of  one  of  these  last 
mentioned  revivals  lie  published  a  detailed  and  interesting  account  in  an 
carl}'  volume  of  the  Connecticut  Evangelical  Magazine. 

Mr.  Gillct  had  much  of  the  missionary  spirit,  and  several  times  volun- 
teered to  perform  missionary  labour.  Long  before  the  Connecticut  Mission- 
ary Society  was  formed,  he  performed  good  service  in  some  of  the  destitute 
portions  of  the  counties  of  New  London  and  Windham.  In  1789  or  1790. 
he  made  a  missionary  tour  of  seTeral  months  in  the  new  settlements  of 
Tennont,  under  the  approbation  of  tbe  Association  of  New  Haven  county, 
and  almost  entirely  at  hb  own  expense ;  his  pulpit  being  aupplied  a  part 
ef  tbe  time  by  bis  bretbren  in  the  vicinity.  And  at  a  later  period  be  went, 
several  time?,  by  appointment  from  tbe  Connectieut  Missionary  Society 
into  those  destitute  regions,  on  the  same  errand  of  good  will  to  men. 

Durini;  a  few  of  his  lai>t  years,  Mr.  Gillct,  on  aecount  of  the  advanc  ing 
infirmities  of  age,  was  unable  to  perform  the  same  uiuriiuit  of  ministerial 
labour  to  which  he  had  bccu  accustomed  ;  aud  yet  there  was  scarcely  any 
perceptible  waning  of  bb  intellecttial  faculties,  with  tbe  exception  only  of 
bis  memory,  till  near  the  close  of  life.  On  being  informed  of  some  small 
mistakes  which  he  had  made  in  the  pulpit,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of 
his  recollection,  be  proposed  to  bis  people,  in  the  autumn  of  1824,  to  release 
bim  from  his  public  duties  till  the  following  spring,  and  to  employ  some 
other  preacher  in  his  stead  ;  at  the  same  time  voluntarily  relinquishing  hia 
palary  during  that  period.  lie  resumed  hia  labours  after  havinjr  devoted  a 
few  months  to  rest  and  relaxation,  and  thenceforward  contiuiu  d  to  supply 
bis  pulpit,  with  few  exceptions,  an  long  as  he  lived.    He  officiated  on  the 
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Ust  Sabbath  of  his  life  with  iii^s  iu>ual  correctucss  and  fervour.  On  the 
following  Thursday,  Janmiy  19, 1826,  ba  Mterad  into  liis  rait  Baring 
the  greater  part  cf  the  day,  there  was  notliiDg  to  indicate  to  himself  or 
others  the  approaohing  ehaage ;  for  though  he  oomplained  about  noon  of  a 

shooting  pain  in  his  breast,  it  was  supposed  to  bo  only  a  rheumatic  affection 
to  which  he  had  before  occasionally  been  subject.  About  four  o'cluck  in 
the  aftemooDf  his  wife,  having  occasion  to  stop  into  hi.s  study  and  ask  him 
a  question,  observed  that  he  made  no  reply.  Upon  her  repenting  tlio  ques- 
tion, and  etill  receiving  no  answer,  she  liastened  to  him  and  found  him 
unable  to  speak.  lie  was  iiu mediately  laid  upon  the  bed,  and,  after  uttering 
with  diihculty  a  few  broken  seuteuces,  ceased  to  broathe,  being  in  the 
Mventy-seveDth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifbythird  of  his  ministry.  His 
foneial  was  attended  on  the  suooeeding  Sabbath,  and  an  appropriate  sermon 
preaehed  by  the  Rev.  Lnther  Hart  of  Plymonih,  which  was  published. 

Mr.  Gillet  was  married  in  December,  1779  to  Adah,  third  daughter 
of  Deacon  Josiah  Jiogers  of  Farmingbnry, — a  descendant  of  John  Rogers 
the  martyr.  They  had  six  children,  one  of  whom,  Thnothy  Phelps^  was 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1804,  and  has  been  for  many  years  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  church  in  Braoford,  Conn.  Mrs.  (j^iUet  died  in  May, 
aged  seventy-seven. 

Mr.  Gillet  published  a  Sermon  in  a  volume  entitled  "Sermons  on  impor- 
tant  subjects,"  1797 ;  and  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  his  son,  1808. 
He  was  a  eontribntor  to  the  Conneoticnt  Evangelical  Maganne,  and  to  the 
Christian  Speotator. 

PBOM  THE  BET.  FBEDBRICK  MABSH. 

WiNcnESTEK,  Conn.,  May  27,  1856. 
Deur  bit  :  My  first  knowledge  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  (jillet  was  in  New  iiart- 
Ibrd  during  the  great  revival  of  1798  and  '99,  when  he  occasionally  came  there  with 
Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  MiUer,  and  others,  to  assist  Br.  G  riffiu.  My  particular  acquaintance 

with  him  commenced  soon  after  coming  to  this  place  in  1808.  From  that  time, 
(as  our  parishes  were  contiguou."?,)  ti^l  his  dt  cease  in  1820,  our  relations  became 
more  and  more  intimate,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  he  ever  treated  me  with  pater- 
nal kindness.  Besides  the  ordinary  ministerial  exchanges  and  intercourse,  he  ui»ed 
to  visit  us  and  preach  in  seasons  of  special  religious  interest. 

In  his  person,  Mr.  Qillet  was  rather  above  the  medium  stature  and  siie,— of  a 
full  habit,  broad  shoulders,  short  neck,  and  large  head.  His  position  was  erect, 
except  a  slight  forward  inclination  of  the  head.  His  face  was  l>road  and  unusu- 
ally square  and  fuU,  illumined  by  largo,  prominent  blue  eyes, — the  whole  indi- 
catmg  more  of  intellect  than  of  vivacity.  His  ordinary  movements  were  grave 
and  thoughtftd. 

In  his  manners,  he  was  plain,  unostentatious,  and  at  the  greatest  possible 
distance  fioni  nil  that  is  oTitrusi\  c.  lie  was  courteous  and  kind,  sw  ift  to  hear  and 
slow  to  speak;  apparently,  c stti miiif^  others  better  than  himself,  and  in  all  his 
intercourse  exhibiting  a  delieat<.'  sense  of  propriety. 

As  a  nan  of  inteUbet,  be  hdd  a  decidedly  high  rank.  He  had  an  aversion  to 
every  thing  superficial*  Ever  fond  of  study,  he  went  thoroughly  and  deeply  into 
the  investigation  of  his  subject,  whatever  it  might  be.  He  was  an  admirable 
liri{rMis!;  find  al>ove  all  excelled  in  a  knowledge  of  the  I^ihle,  not  incrcly  in  his  own 
language  but  in  the  original.  As  a  scholar,  he  wi\s  eharaetcrized  hy  ;rre:it  iiccu- 
racy.  I  have  heard  an  eminent  minister,  who  fitted  for  CoU^  under  his  instruc- 
tion, say  that  he  nevw  found  any  Tutor  so  accurate  and  thorough  in  the  languages 
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at  was  Mr.  Gillct.  He  was  also  rcnr  familinrly  and  cxtcnsivcl}'  acquainted  with 
history;  and  he  studied  history  e.spwi:illy  as  nn  exjiositioii  of  prophecy. 

But  the  €rowniiig  attribult^  of  lus  cliaructer  u  a^s  hiH  devoted  piety  and  high 
BMWtl  exedlenoe.  While  great  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  characterized  his 
halHtiiAl  deportment,  it  wns  still  only  by  an  intimate  and  extended  acquaintanee 
with,  llim,  and  by  observing  his  spirit  and  conduct  in  tryin^^  circumstances,  that 
one  could  ;rain  any  thing  likL- a  full  vievr  of  this  part  of  his  ('haractt-r.  During 
sereuteeu  years  of  familiar  intercour.so  with  him,  my  mind  hcciinie  con&rn!.tly 
more  imprcsiied  with  the  depth  of  Ids  piety,  liLi  unreserved  oonse<  ration  to  God, 
hia  eelf-sacnficiug  deTotedness  to  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the  hi^itc^t  iuterc^tij  of 
his  fiDow  men.  Among  the  most  atriking  elements  of  his  religious  character  were 
meekness,  humility,  and  a  consdentions  and  apparently  immutable  regard  to  truth 
and  duty. 

In  social  life,  Mr.  (iillct's  constitutional  reserve  and  defect  of  conversational 
powers  rendered  him  less  interesting  and  mtefui  than  might  iiave  been  expected 
tnm  ndi  resooroes  of  mind  and  heart  as  he  po^iscssed.  Ordioanly,  he  said  little 
in  fwilfriattiesl  meetinga.  Patiently  listening  to  all  that  the  younger  members 
dioge  to  say,  he  would  remain  silent,  unless  some  Gordian  knot  was  to  be  untied, 
or  some  latent  error  detected;  and  then  he  would  show  his  opinion  to  pood  pur- 
pose. With  individuals  and  in  private  circles,  where  relifioiiH  or  other  inijiortant 
topics  became  matter  of  conversation,  he  would  often  talk  with  much  freedom  and 
interest. 

In  liis  ministerial  character  and  relations  there  was  much  to  be  admired  and 
loved,  and  some  things  to  be  regri  ttc  d.    It  may  readily  be  inferred  from  what 

1  have  already  said  in  rc"?pr-ctto  his  intellectual  jiowors  and  attainments,  his  j)iety, 
hia  studious  habits  and  devotedncss  to  his  aj)i»ropriate  work,  that  his  sennona 
were  of  no  ordinary  stamp.  And  thus  it  really  was.  He  presented  Divine  truth 
with  grei^  deunen  and  point.  Hence  his  preaching  took  strong  hold  of  congre- 
gations in  times  of  revival.  Often  in  dosing  his  disoourse  by  an  extemporary 
eAtsion,  he  would  turn  to  some  one  class  of  bearers,  and  urge  upon  them  bis 
subject  in  its  practical  bearings  with  a  tenderness  and  earnestness  that  were  quite 
overpowering. 

But  as  his  delivery  was  rendered  laborious  and  difficult  by  an  impediment  in 
his  speech,  he  could  not  be  called  a  popular  preadior.  Those  who  n^arded  the  man- 
ner more  than  the  matter  of  a  discourae  would  pronounce  him  duU.  But  he  was 
a  skiUul  and  &ithful  guide  to  souls;  and  his  labours  vrem  abundantly  blessed  not 

only  to  the  people  to  whom  he  niinistered,  but  to  others. 

Of  i>astoral  lal)our  Mr.  Gillet  performed  L-s  than  many  of  bis  hrcthren.  Ilis 
constitutional  diffidence,  his  incapacity  for  entering  into  free  and  &miliar  inter- 
coarse  with  people  generally,  and  his  love  of  study,  probably  all  combined  to 
produce  in  bfan  a  conviction  that  he  could  accomplish  tiie  greatest  good  by  making 
thorough  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  for  occasional  meetings,  and  seasons  of  prayer, 
rather  than  devoting  much  of  his  time  to  jiastoral  visits. 

On  the  whole,  he  was  an  able,  laborious,  faithful,  and  suf^ccssful  minister, — ever 
bringing  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old,  edifying  the  body  of  Christ,  enjoy- 
ing the  confident)  and  affectionate  r^rds  of  his  brethren,  and  exhibiting 
u^rmly  such  an  example  of  consistency  with  Ins  profession  as  to  leave  no  room 
to  doubt  dther  his  smcerity  or  his  piety. 

I  renuun,  dear  Sir,  fraternally  and  truly  yours, 

FREDERICK.  HARSH. 
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DAVID  OSGOOD,  D.  D  * 
1773—1822. 

» 

FROM  MISS  LUCY  OSGOOD. 

MsBFOHD,  May  6, 

Dear  Sir:  It  give?  mc  pleasure  to  compljr  with  the  request  contaiaed  io 
your  letter  of  the  first  instiint. 

My  fatlier  was  boru  iu  AiiJuvcr,  October,  1747.  i  do  uot  reuiember  the 
day.  of  the  mouth,  as  he  was  never  in  the  habit  of  obsemng  ftuniverttries. 
Hu  father,  Mr.  Isuo  Oegood,  a  seneible,  pioua  frrmer,  lired  in  the  Soatli* 
weBtem  part  of  the  town,  near  the  borders  of  Tewksbury,  upon  a  turn 
origiiiaUy  pnrohased,  I  believe,  by  hie  grandfather ;  aa  my  nnclc  who  also 
passed  his  days  there,  and  died  only  a  few  years  since,  counted  himself  in 
the  fourth  generation  of  its  possessors,  and  bequeathed  it  to  my  father*8 
children,  and  onr  eon«iin,  J.  P.  ()>L'nn.l,  of  Boston,  the  only  surviving 

child  of  anutlur  brother.  The. ancient  house  is  still  standinfr  in  good  pre- 
serratiuu,  and  is  oeeupied  by  my  uncle's  cxeelleut  widow.  The  jiK  tur*'  of 
it  is  contained  in  the  memoir  of  the  patriot,  James  Otis,  who  was  hoaidiug 
iu  my  graudfather'b  faiuily,  wheu  a  tiiisU  of  lightning  killed  him  in  the  door- 
way ;  partial  insanity  having  caused  his  friends  to  seek  the  retirement  of  a 
oonntry  residence  for  him.  His  death  also  was  the  more  memoraUe,  from 
his  having  been  often  heard  to  wish  that  he  might  die  in  that  wsy. 

My  &ther  was  the  eldest  of  four  sons,  of  whom  the  seeond,  Isaacj  died 
goon  after  reaching  manhood.  KettdaU,  the  fourth,  was  a  physician  in 
Peterborough,  N.  H.,  and  died  many  years  before  my  father.  Jacob,  the 
third  son,  attained  to  the  good  old  ago  of  eighty-six  year«,  and  died  on  the 
last  (luy  of  November,  l^*!'^.  My  fatln  r,  after  labouriug  on  the  farm,  until 
he  was  far  advanced  in  hi.s  uiiieteeuth  year,  berried  that  he  niiirht  receive hi« 
portion  in  a  liberal  education,  the  work  of  the  uoui-try  being  the  object  of 
his  highest  ambition.  Upou  a  Saturday  evening,  as  he  has  often  told  us,  be 
at  length  won  his  father's  reluctant  consent  to  bis  proposal ;  and  at  break 
of  day  on  the  followmg  Monday  morning,  he  walked  three  or  four  miles  in 
porinit  of  a  young  schoolmaster,  with  whom  he  was  slightly  aoqnainted, 
that  he  might  consult  him  in  regard  to  the  books  which  it  would  l)e  neces- 
sary for  him  to  procure  and  study.  From  him  he  hearil.  for  the  first  time, 
of  the  Latin  Accidence,  and  obtained  the  loan  of  it.  This  he  mn-fercd  in 
a  short  time,  and  in  a  few  weeks  afterward  he  placed  himself  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  iMuersou  of  Ilollis,  who  was  in  the  hal-it  of  reeeivin?? 
youths  into  his  family,  and  fitting  them  fur  College.  During  these  prepara- 
tory studies,  he  was  unremitted  iu  his  diligence,  eoustantly  spenUiug  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  every  day  over  his  books,  so  that  he  entered 
OoUegc  in  sixteen  months  from  the  time  of  his  determining  to  be  a  scholar. 

After  receiving  his  degree  in  1771,  he  pursued  his  theological  studies  for 
a  year  in  Cambridge,  where  he  boarded  with  a  Mrs.  Boardman,  of  whom  ho 
always  spoke  with  high  resper;t.  I  um  not  aware  that  his  profe.<^sional 
studies  were  under  the  direction  of  any  clergyman  in  special.  Of  the  liev. 
Dr.  Applotou  of  Cambridge  he  always  spoke  with  filial  respect  and  affection; 

•HoUnei*  Fm.  germ.— Cbtiitkii  Exuokm-tm  18SI. 
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bnt  I  h&we  DO  reason  to  believe  iLat  lie  was  nnder  Ids  8U})€iiiitendenoe. 
Motives  of  economy'  compelled  Lim  to  reside  iu  Audover,  at  his  father's, 
MB  800Q  as  be  oommenced  preaoliing,  and  tliis  he  did  wiUdn  two  jears  after 
leaviog  College.  He  preaohed  on  prolmtioii  both  in  the  little  town  of 
Boifoid  and  in  Charleetownt  before  ooming  to  Medfoid,  and  was  yezy  near 
being  settled  in  eadi  plaee,  finally  missing  of  them,  as  he  often  amused 
himself  with  telling,  on  aooonnt  of  directly  opposite  allegations ;  being  sas- 
pectod  at  Boxford  of  a  perilous  leaning  to  Arminianisnii  and  at  Charles^ 
town  of  an  undue  bias  in  favour  of  high  Calvinism. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  the  year  1773,  or  early  iu  1774,  that  he  was  first 
invited  to  supply  ihe  McdforJ  pulpit,  duriuL''  the  long  intirmity  of  the  ]ia>tor — 
Kev.  Ebcnczer  Turell,*  who  vvoii  a  coutirmed  valetudinarian  for  many  years 
before  lus  death,  and  did  not  escape  from  the  suspicion  under  which  invulids 
often  labour,  that  he  made  the  most  of  his  ailments.  In  his  case  it  seemed 
eorroborated  by  the  fiust  that,  whenever  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  he  ohose  to 
be  the  sole  spMher,  and  would  never  listen  to  the  peiformanees  of  another. 
In  those  days  it  was  enstomary  for  the  candidate  to  be  invited  about  in  the 
parish  from  house  to  house,  instead  of  being  sent  to  a  boarding  place.  My 
father  used  to  ride  down  from  Andover  on  horseback  on  Saturday,  and  return 
the  following  Monday,  After  being  entertained  in  various  families,  he  at  last 
received  an  invitation  from  one  Mr.  Kiehard  ilall,  to  lodge  at  his  house  on 
his  next  visit  to  the  town.  The  result  of  this  casual  invitation  was  a 
ffieudbhip  which  formed  the  crowning  bluaiiug  oi  both  their  lives.  After 
partahing  of  the  hospitality  of  this  worthy  man  and  his  excellent  wife,  he 
reqaested  that  their  house  might  be  his  abiding  plaee.  They  joyfully 
eoBse&ted,  and  he  was  their  inmate  during  the  ensuing  twelve  years.  Mrs. 
Hall  was  just  two  years  older  than  himself,  and  Mr.  HaU  ten  years.  She 
had  been  married  when  only  seventeen  years  of  age,^'and  hsTing  lost  her 
only  child  in  inf  i^f  v,  she  cherished  my  father  both  as  a  mother  and  a 
sister.  Her  husband  i^hared  all  her  feelings,  and  the  triple  tie,  thus  early 
formed,  became,  if  possible,  stron^^er  and  stronger  diirin;^  the  forty-ei^iht 
year.s  that  it  continued.  In  this  excellent  couple  my  father  was  bles>eil 
vViiii  friends,  who  felt  for  him  even  more  than  he  felt  for  himself.  In  all 
his  aiiiictious  they  were  attlicted,  aud  iu  whatever  harassed  ur  disturbed 
him,  their  0¥«rflowing  syuipathy  more  than  divided  the  burden.  In  innn- 
meraUe  instances,  the  natural  impetuosity  of  his  temper  was  'cheeked  solely 
by  unwillingness  to  oeeasion  uneasiness  to  these  ever  watchful  guardians 
of  his  happiness ;  wliile  they,  on  the  other  part,  always  looked  up  to  him 
as  to  a  superior  intelligence,  without,  howeyer,  losing  their  own  independ- 

•  Ebeskzj  R  TruTLL  woj  ht>ru  in  Boston,  r«jbruary  6,  1701;  nva.-i  CTa<huitoil  at  Ilanard 
College  in  1721;  was  ordained  pastor  of  th«>  uliuroh  in  MedfTil.  NuvctiUic-v  !!.>,  1724;  and  died 
J>«etmber  177s,  aged  seventy 'ei^lit.  He  published  a  Sennuu  at  the  ordinatiou  of  ^^luaaol 
COok«;  [wbo  «M  bom  at  Hadley  in  1708;  waa  gradunted  at  Hurwd  Collego  in  1735;  wm 
ordained  pastor  of  the  chnn  h  in  Wot  riinilri  lpc,  Si  j  ti  iii1,or  12,  1739;  find  tVxcd  June  4,  1783. 
He  pablixhed  a  Htrnion  at  the  t»rdination  of  Coltun  Brown,  who  was  a  native  of  Haverhill, 
Masd.,  waa  jrradij.it-  '  at  Harvard  College  in  1743;  waa  ordained  pa«tor  of  the  church  in  Brook- 
hat,  October  26,  17^,  auddied  April  in,  17dl,  aged  tweuty-fivei  a  Sermoo  at  the  ordination 
of  Nathaniel  Robbira *  wbo  ma  bora  at  Lexington  in  1726,  wbb  gradnaiod  at  narvard  CoUego 
in  1747,  was  ord:tii'.>  il  f  osUjrof  the  church  in  Milton,  Moits.,  February  13,  1750,  and  died  May 
ly,  17y5,  ag'cl  xixty-uino;  Election  Sonnon,  1770;  a  Sermon  c«mnicmorutivo  of  the  bloodv 
tragdiy  at  Lexiijgton,  1777  ;]  Direction  to  hin  people  with  relation  to  tho  presrnt  times,  with 
reaaoDi  wbr  it  ia  made  publie,  1712}  Dialogue  between  a  minuter  and  bis  neighbour  about  the 
times,  1T43;  ^ef  and  plain  Exhortation  to  hh  people  on  the  late  Faat,  1747*48;  The  Life 
ar  I    >  iraotOTof  (b*  B«iT.  Dr.  Colmao,  17M;  Peteetion  «f  WitohonA,  Ma«.  Hiik.  (ML 
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ence,  which  was  manifested  on  every  proper  occasion  in  all  plaitiiic:;s  of 
speech,  hy  cautious  as  well  as  commoDdations.  Mr.  Hall's  iutcUoctuui 
endowmenta  were  of  no  distinguished  order  i  bat  he  belonged  to  ono  of  the 
moat  respectable  fiuuilies  in  the  place,  and  his  inflexible  integrity,  unwearied 
industry,  and  methodical  habits  of  doing  businesi,  united  to  his  good  judg* 
ment,  rendered  lum  one  of  the  most  respected  citiiens  the  town ;  while 
the  winning  sweetness  of  his  disposition  and  generous  (lislnterestcdnoss  of 
his  whole  character,  caused  him  to  be  warmly  loved  by  those  who  wofre  his 
superiors  in  more  shining  accomplishments.  One  of  my  earliest  recollec- 
tions is  my  father's  often  expressed  desire  that  he  might  not  outlive  these 
dear  friends:  anrl  the  wimi  was  granted;  as,  several  years  after  his  decease, 
they  dropped  away  lu  extreme  old  age,  whou  their  sensibilities  had  bocomu 
blunted  by  slow  decay. 

A  little  anecdote  will  show  you  the  estimation  in  whieli  their  mtttnal 
friendship  was  held  in  the  town  during  their  life  time.  Ten  years  or  mote 
before  my  ikther*s  decease,  Deacon  Hall  had  a  dangerous  fit  of  illness.  A 
note  was  read  upon  his  behalf  on  the  Sabbath,  with  another — for  a  very 
intemperate  Irishman,  who  was  also  ill.  Thoy  both  recovered,  and  the  first 
time  the  Irishman  went  abroad,  his  next  door  nein-hbour,  a  merry  soa  captain, 
accosted  him  with,  "Well  Patrick,  you  may  bless  Heaven,  till  your  latest 
day,  for  having  been  sick  at  the  same  time  with  the  Deaeon,  for  tlic  Doctor 
prayed  so  hard  to  keep  him  here,  that  he  was  obliged  to  beg  a  little  for  you.'* 

On  the  14th  of  September,  1774,  my  father  was  ordained  as  tho  colleague 
of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Turell,  whose  death  did  not  take  place  until  seToral  yean 
afterward.  '  In  November,  1786,  my  &ther  married  Miss  Hannali  Breed, 
who  then  rerided  in  Billerica,  but  was  a  natire  of  Oharlestown,  and  had 
always  lived  there  until  the  town  was  burnt,  when  my  grandmother  removed 
with  her  second  husband  to  Billerica,  xny  mother's  father  having  died  in 
early  life  abroad.  My  grandmother  was  the  daughter  of  Kichanl  Fo.ster  of 
CharlestowD,  Sheriff  under  the  old  L'overnment.  My  father  and  mother 
were  born  within  two  mouths  of  one  another,  and  were  forty  years  old  when 
they  bceaiue  parents.  My  mother  died  January  1,  1818,  a  few  days  after 
entering  ou  her  suveuty-iirsL  year.  iSho  had  been  a  great  invalid  for  the 
preceding  twelve  years,  as  an  injury  reeeired  by  the  overturning  of  a  chaise 
had  subjected  her  to  frequent  bleeding  of  the  lungs,  though  she  finally  died 
of  paralysis — the  disease  prevalent  in  her  family.  Her  death  was  sudden, 
alter  a  few  hours'  illness,  and  though  it  took  place  at  one  o'clock  on  tho 
morning  of  the  Sabbath,  my  father  preached  on  both  parts  of  the  following  . 
day,  pleading  in  opposition  to  the  remonstrances  of  some  of  his  friends,  that 
as  his  preparation  for  the  pnlpit  was  eomplctpd,  ho  fshonld  be  more  able  to 
command  his  feelings  there  than  any  where  else.  To  the  manner  in  which 
he  acquitted  himself  on  that  trying  oeeasion,  and  the  effeet  produced  by 
his  deportment  on  the  audicucc.  a  young  clerical  friend  who  waa  present 
afterward  alluded,  with  deep  senaibility,  in  a  litde  obituary  notice  written 
for  the  Christian  Register  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Few  lives  were  ever  less  varied  by  outward  events  of  a  personal  eharaotor 
thai^  ray  father's  ;  but  he  had  within  himself  ;l  perennial  fresbne-s  of  feeling, 
.  which  caused  him  to  be  always  intorc^ted  in  his  Studies,  in  the  Stirling 
events  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  in  the  concerns  of  those  around 
him.  He  never  f3ouglit  to  vary  the  even  routine  of  duty  by  recreations,  in  the 
nsual  acceptation  of  the  word.    To  distant  journeys  he  was  utterly  averse. 
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As  he  ha>l  been  nocnssitated  to  practise  the  strictest  economy  in  the  early 
part  uf  lite,  lie  had  cnjuycil  no  opportunity  to  cultivnto  n  taste  for  frcqnent 
change  of  scene,  while  the  remarkable  vigour  of  liij?  cl)U^tilution  «'n:ihlc(l  him 
to  lead  a  more  iniduutury  lite  tiiau  cau  be  followed  with  iuipuiHty  by  the 
generality  of  students.  Books  were  his  perpetual  solace  and  delight.  The 
hurried  auumer  in  wUieli  be  reoeired  bis  litenxy  ediioetioii»  bsving  allofired 
him  no  leimr«  for  any  tborongh  acquaintanoe  witb  tbe  Greek  and  Bomaii 
e]aeaiee»  they  poeaeMed  all  tbe  charm  of  iio?elly  for  Mm.  m  bis  more  adTanoed 
age.  Id  tbe  latter  years  of  hU  life,  be  read  the  Greek  biskorians,  orators 
and  tragedians  with  the  liveliest  pleasure.  As  the  hour  immediately  siiceeed- 
ing  breakfast  was  always  devoted  by  him  to  these  studies,  it  was  in  his 
power,  during  a  succession  of  years,  to  read  all  the  nio^t  distiuguished 
Greek  aud  Roman  authors.  The  whole  of  Plutarch'^  writings,  and  many 
of  the  volumes  of  Plato,  with  the  histories  of  Herodotus  and  'I  hueydides 
received  his  delighted  atteutiou;  uud  to  these  uoble  sourcets,  he  was  pro- 
bably  much  indebted  for  tbe  eontinaed  growth  of  bin  mind,  as  well  as  for  tbe 
freabneaa  and  aoeoraoy  wbicb  were  tbonght  by  many  to  distingoisb  bia 
oompositions. 

H'lA  habits  of  study  differed  from  those  of  maoy  clergyuien.  His  prepai* 
ration  for  tbe  ensuing  Sabbatb  usually  oommenced  early  in  the  week,  often 

on  Monday,  nnle.-s  there  were  sick  persons  to  be  visited.  Hence,  upon  the 
arrival  of  Saturday,  he  was  rarely  hurried,  though  he  always  devoted  the 
uftt-ruoviu  aiitl  evening  of  that  day,  to  tbe  cloaeut  reviHiouof  his  preparations 
f.jr  ilic  morrow,  llis  other  evenings  were  usually  given  to  general  reading. 
He  alway^i  wrote  slowly  and  witli  t\u^lidious  care  ;  but  he  never  ceased  from  the 
labour  ef  eompoatioa.  Having  commenced  an  exposlU<m  of  tbe  SoriptureSt 
many  years  before  bis  decease,  it  was  continued  to  tbe  last  week  of  bis  life, 
and  be  often  rejoieed  at  foeling  bimself  laid,  as  it  were,  under  a«neoessity, 
imposed  by  tiiis  task,  of  writing  more  or  less  every  week. 

His  peculiarities,  of  oouri-e,  can  be  more  easily  seized  and  delineated  by 
comparative  strangers  thau  by  his  children  ;  and  his  ardent,  decided  character 
and  vehemence  of  spirit  gave  him,  no  dotibt,  a  full  proportion  of  them.  The 
few  last  years  of  his  life  wt  re,  in  ouo  respect  most  happy,  as  h<»  saw  himself 
f^iirroundcd  by  a  number  of  young  friends,  just  entering  ou  the  niiuiatry, 
v»  huui  he  could  with  reason  regard,  in  sonic  measure  at  least,  as  the  fruits 
of  his  own  labours.  Ue  expressed  the  highest  satisfaction,  when,  in  the 
forty*fiftb  year  of  Us  ministry,  ho  stood  in  tbe  pulpit  for  tbe  first  time  witb 
one  of  bis  own  parisbioners.  Two  otbers  in  succession  occupied  tbat  plaee 
witb  bim  previous  to  bis  deatb,  and  tbey  were  followed  sbortly  afterward  by 
three  more. 

If  the  above  reminiscences,  dear  Sir,  shonld  be  of  any  use,  I  shall  be 
doubly  obliged  to  you  for  havitig  afforded  me  this  opportunity  of  refreshing 
my  own  rnind  and  hcfirt  by  recalling  the  dear  and  hunour<Ml  iiuage«  of  the 
parent*--  an  I  friends  who  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  happiness  which  X 
iuve  enjoyed  in  life. 

Yours,  with  gratitude  and  respect, 

L.  OSGOOD. 
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FROX  THE  REV.  JOHK  PIERCE,  D.D. 

Rrookunk,  Mass..  March  3.  1848. 

My  dear  Brother :  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  for  some  of  my 
reminisoeDoes  of  Dr.  Osgood,  though  you  will  scarcely  expect  anything  from  . 
me  that  does  not  eome  in  the  fovm  of  naked  facts.  I  eaa  speak  of  him  item 
an  intimate  and  protracted  aoqnaintanee,  and  the  veneration  with  whtoh  I 
have  always  regarded  him,  renders  it  no  unwelcome  offiee  for  me  to  hear 
testimony  to  his  eminently  usefdl  life  and  his  exalted  and  original  oharaeter. 

Dr.  Osgood's  mind  matured  slowly.  Ho  was  thirty-six  years  old  when 
he  published  his  first  sermon;  an  l  nt  th^  a;.'e  of  forty-six,  he  had  published 
only  three.  T  well  recollect  that,  at  ColUge,  where  T  repeatctlly  hoard  him 
preach,  from  17f^9  to  1793,  he  was  not  considered  as  holding  the  distin- 
guished rank  as  a  preacher  which  he  afterwards  attained. 

The  first  thin^  which  gave  him  great  celel»rity,  was  a  political  sermon, 
in  ITUl,  oecaisioucd  by  an  appeal  to  the  people  from  the  dccisiou  of  the  Amer- 
ican government,  under  Washington,  by  Genet,  minister  to  tho  United  States 
from  the  French  Repnhlio.  This  Discourse  passed  through  three  editions 
within  a  few  months, — the  last  at  Philadelphia.  From  this  period  he  was 
greatly  admired  and  caressed  by  many  of  oar  leading  politicians  of  the 
Federal  schocd,  and  both  in  public  and  in  private  he  stood  forth  the  earnest 
and  powerful  advocate  of  their  principles.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  of  his  twenty-two  published  discourses,  jost  one  lialf,  should  be  on 
political  sul'jf'^t^!.  Of  these  the  mofit  celebrated  was  Ids  Kleotion  sermon 
preached  in  l!?ui).  it  was  nearly  two  hours  in  the  delivery ;  was  pronounced 
wholly  mcmoriter,  and  with  ])rodigioiia  eft'ect. 

The  Doctor  enjoyed  such  a  degree  of  health  as  to  l>e  able,  throughout  his 
whole  ministry,  almost  uninterruptedly  to  supply  his  pulpit ; — nevertheless, 
during  a  number  of  his  last  years,  he  was  in  the  habitual  anticipation  of  his 
departure ;  and  never  did  he  allude  to  the  event  without  the  deepest  solem- 
nity. It  was  a  frequent  topic  of  his  devotions  that  his  life  and  ministry 
might  terminate  together ;  and  his  prayers  were  remarkably  answered. 

On  Sabbath,  the  first  of  December,  he  preached  twice  and  administered 
the  Lord's  Supper.  On  the  Tuesday  following,  there  was  a  violent  snow 
storm,  and  he  busied  himself  in  clearing  the  snow  from  his  paths.  Thia 
exercise  gave  him  a  cold.  The  succeeding  Thursday,  however,  being 
Thanks  {iving  day,  lie  preaclied,  and  with  great  power  and  fervour.  The 
next  day  he  began  to  keep  to  his  house  ;  and  a  candicJate  preached  for  him 
the  following  Sabbath.  On  Wednesday,  December  llth,  his  sou  from 
Bozitou  visitod  liiui,  and  asked  medical  advice  of  Governor  Brooks,  wlio 
was  a  very  skilful  physician.  The  Governor  saw  nothing  alarming  in  his 
ease,  and,  as  he  was  about  to  retire,  Dr.  O.^good  remarked,  *'  Governor, 
when  yon  came  in,  I  was  winding  up  my  watch ;  and  it  reminds  me  of  an 
ooourrence  in  the  life  of  Bishop  Newton — ^in  ^e  last  day  of  his  life,  he 
called  for  his  watch,  wound  it  up,  and  added,  '  This  is  the  last  time  I  shall 
wind  up  my  watch  ;*  and  he  actually  died  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 
Who  knows  but  this  may  be  the  last  time  with  me?*'  But,  after  a  pause, 
he  subjoined,  "I  shall,  however,  live  my  appointed  time."  llis  sort  slept 
in  the  fdiamber  with  him  ;  and  at  one  in  the  moniing.  Dr.  Osgood  rcqnested 
him  to  bring  him  some  grapes  which  the  Governor  had  sent  to  him  the  day 
before.    He  did  so,  and  on  leaving  him,  observed  no  alteration  in  his 
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•jmptoms.    But,  before  falling  asleep,  he  heard  him  make  an  nniuiial  noise. 

He  ran  to  his  bed  and  found  him  with  his  eyes  fixed,  and  unable  to  speak  ; 
ari'l  before  his  daughters  couhl  reach  his  chamber,  his  spirit  had  flod.  On 
Saturday,  the  14th  of  Dccem})er,  he  was  interred, — President  Kirkiaud 
offering  the  funeral  prnyer,  and  Dr.  Holmes  of  Cambridge  preaching  the 
sermon  from  II  Timothy  iv.  0,  7. 

Dr.  Osgood  was  of  about  the  middle  height,  ineliniog,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  to  odpaleDey.  He  waa,  to  the  last,  ereet  in  stature.  His 
eonntenaiiee  was  strongly  marked,  indicating  great  power  of  intellect  and 
fimincBB  of  purpose. 

He  "mled  well  his  household;*'  hut  whatever  of  austerity  helonged  to 
hinif  it  never  prevented  a  free  intercourse  between  himself  and  his  children. 
From  ihr  time  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  ooeorred  several  years  before  his 
own,  his  two  daughters  were  his  housekeepers.  These  he  had  instructed 
with  great  care,  so  that  th^y  are  among  our  most  distinguished  proficients 
in  the  Latin  nnd  Greek  hinguages.  His  only  son  hearing  his  father'.-  name,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1 81B,  is  a  physician  of  respectability  in  Boston. 

I  believe  he  wrote  a  much  smaller  number  of  sermons  than  is  conimon 
during  «o  long  a  miuibtry.  Moht  of  them,  however,  were  so  thoroughly 
elaborated  that  they  might  very  well  have  been  sent  to  the  press  without 
revision.  His  fitvoorite  discourses  he  often  repeated  at  home ;  and,  in  his 
later  years,  he  delivered  them  wholly  memoriter,  whenever  he  preached  on 
exchange,  so  that  they  became  generally  celebrated  in  the  neighbouring 
societies.  He  had  a  parishioner  who,  though  simple  enough  in  other  respects, 
had  a  remarkably  retentive  memory;  and,  when  hearing  the  Doctor  preach 
an  old  sermon,  he  used  to  raise  his  arm  and  signify  with  his  fingers  how 
many  times  it  had  been  preached  bcfor". 

In  the  pulpit,  lie  certainly  attained  an  eminence  that  was  reached  by  few 
of  his  contemporaries.  In  the  delivery  of  his  sermons  he  was  usually  very 
deliberate  ;  hut  when  he  became  greatly  excitcnl,  his  utterance  waxed  rapid 
and  earnest,  and  he  came  down  upon  his  audience  with  the  overwhelming 
force  of  a  torrent.  To  the  discourses  which  he  committed  to  memory,  his 
stirring  and  impassioned  delivery  gave  the  effect,  in  a  great  degree,  of 
extemporaneous  efforts. 

For  some  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he  solicited  no  exchanges ;  but  his 
aervicea  were  much  sought,  not  only  on  special,  but  also  on  common, 
occasions,  and  he  was  always  ready  to  bestow  them. 

He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Yale  College  in  1797. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Osgood*s  publications: — A  Thanksgiving 
Sermon,  17^8.  A  Sermon  at  the  installation  of  tiie  Kev.  Peter  'Drxcher, 
1785.  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1788.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
Nathaniel  Thayer,  1793.  Annual  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1794.  National 
Thauk?giving  Sermon,  1795.  Annual  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1795.  A 
Sermon  on  the  death  of  a  child,  1797.  National  Fast  Sermon,  1798.  A 
Sermon  before  the  Convention  of  Congregational  ministers,  1798.  A 
Diseoinse  at  the  ordination  of  Leonard  Woods,  1798.  The  Devil  let  loose: 
National  Past  Sermon,  1799.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Washington, 
1799.  Ihidleian  Lecture,  1802.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev, 
Joseph  Bo1>y,*  1808.  Two  IHsoonrses  on  Baptism,  1804.  Importanoe  of 

•JpnpH  RoBT  WM  bora  in  Boston  in  tho  bectinningof  the  year  1724;  was  giuduatod  At 
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professing  and  practising  religion:  A  Sermon  in  the  Columbian  Preacher, 
18US,  Klection  Sermon,  1809,  A  Discourse  delivered  at  Cambridge  in 
the  liearing  of  the  University,  (Political,)  ISIO.  A  Solemn  Proto>Jt  against 
the  lale  Doclaratiou  uf  War  :  A  Sermon  on  the  nest  Lord's  duj'  alter  tht) 
tidings  of  it  were  received,  1812.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  oi  Oonvetv 
Fnineis,  1819.   Semoiu,  one  Tolame,  8vo,  (PoBtlmiiunu,)  1824. 

If  the  above  ramintfloenoes  of  %  trnl j  renuokftble  nail  prove  of  any  Mrrioe 
to  yon,  it  will  give  great  pleuare  to 

Yoar  einoera  and  mnltembla  friend, 

JOHM  FIKBOB. 

FEOM  THE  REV.  COWERS  FRANCIS,  D.  D., 

FS0IKS80B  III  UiiBVAaD  CJIIVUSITT. 

Cambrthob,  May  28,  1848. 

* 

Dear  Sir:  My  promise  to  give  you  such  rcmini^cencfss  of  Dr.  Osfjood  as  might 
offer  themselves,  I  fear  you  will  think  is  hut  tarddy  fulfilled;  and  now  that  I  have 
found  time  to  set  about  it,  1  apprehend  that,  restricted  ait  I  am  to  persona)  roool- 
lectiomi,  I  can  tetl  you  little,  ind«|ien<teat  of  wliat  yon  know  from  other  aoafooe, 
that  can  be  of  aindi  Yalne. 

My  earliflet  remembrances  of  Dr.  Osgood  are  associated  with  a  feeling  of  far- 
off  rcver  as  of  one  who  was  a  spiritual  ruler  by  some  Divine  right.  Thb? 
seiitiriKiii  wuli  regard  to  the  inini.stor,  which,  iu  other  days,  wa.s  in  some  sort  :i 
part  of  tlie  tmiuiug  of  a  New  England  boy,  settled  itself  among  my  childuih 
thoughts  the  more  deeply  perlmps,  because  he  never  made  himself  IkiniUar  with 
the  children  of  the  perish,  nor  relieved  the  awe  he  inspired  by  small  talk  with 
them.  His  coontoiance,  marked  with  strong  lines  of  eerioos  and  severe  thought, 
his  authoritative  eye,  shaded  by  a  heavy  brow,  served  to  strengthen  not  a  little 
the  same  IcL-ling.  In  going  to  the  town  Kchool,  where  T  trot  my  reading,  wrhini', 
and  arilhmetic,  1  always  {>at»sed  round  the  corner  of  hii»  hou^e,  la  which  wa^  his 
Study;  in  pleasant  weather,  he  was  generally  sitting  at  the  window,  eometimee 
op«n,  in  one  of  the  eld  fiudbkmed  gowns  with  large  i^ues  npon  it.  The  man  sod 
the  gown  were  revered  mysteries  to  me;  and  when  he  turned  his  eyes  from  under 
their  deep  pent  house,  as  he  .sometimes  did  ii|>on  tlie  pas«ting  boy,  I  used  to  feel, 
when  I  made  my  low  bow,  a  strringe  wonder  upon  my  spirit,  as  if  he  belonged  to 
a  cla^  uf  beiaga  dilPcreut  from  mu.  When  perhaps,  once  a  year,  he  visited  the 
school,  it  was  a  great  state  occasion  to  the  boys;  and  I  should  hare  liked  to  see 
the  stripling  who  would  have  been  hardy  enough  to  whisper  or  smile  in  that  pre> 
Rence.  One  experience  remains  deep  in  my  memory.  It  was  hLs  custom,  long 
before  the  days  of  Sunday-school?;,  on  one  day  in  each  year,  to  have  %vh?.t  was  cr.lle<l 
a  "catechising  of  the  children  of  the  parish."  Of  this  a  formal  an»i  .•Kolemn  notic« 
firom  the  pulpit  w&s  given  on  a  Sunday ;  it  was  to  take  place  ' '  by  the  leave  of  Provi- 
dence," at  the  meeting-house  on  the  afternoon  of  the  next  Thursday.  On  theee 
occasions,  the  boys  and  girb  were  all  dressed  in  their  best  and  sent  to  the  church. 
There  the  good  minister  stood  at  the  communion  table,  gathered  us  all  around  him, 
and  qufstinned  us  with  paternal  solemnity  through  the  length  f\n'l  breadth  of  the 
Wcsiniiustcr  Assembly's  Catechi.suj,  which  he  used  to  tell  us  uus  the  next  befct 
book  to  the  Bible, — though,  by  the  way,  it  did  by  no  means  represent  the  Theo- 
logy of  his  later  years.  With  the  contents  of  the  Catechism  many  of  the  assem* 
bledurehina  would  often  prove  themselv<  s  to  hiive  but  a  miserably  anperfleiat 
ecquaintanoe.  On  one  of  the  occasions  of  thia  defldem^,  after  reprovmg  the 

eoDtinoed  in  the  regular  diacbarge  of  Mt  ninirterial  dvtfet  tOl  Avgwt  1809,  mhtn  be  was  ftni 

taken  uff  from  his  work  by  the  itifirtniti.^s  of  ngn;  and  diod  Jamiurj  ISOS,  in  the  flf^^flfit 
year  of  hii  mioiitry,  and  the  eigbtivth  of  hvs  ugt.  He  published  a  fact  Sennoo,  17M. 
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negligent  with  stem  but  wholesome  words,  he  said — "  T  have  here  in  my  hand  a 
rtrj  pretty  book,  and  1  will  make  a  present  of  it  to  any  boy  or  girl  who  will  get 
tlw  wholiQ  of  the  Catedbism  bj  heart,  and  oome  to  mjr  hotue  and  say  it  to  me." 
TliiB  optfated  as  a  strong  lore  to  my  imai^atioii;  for  the  gift  of  a  bode  from  Dr. 
Osgood  was  so  extraordinary  a  grace  as  can  hardly  be  conceived  of  in  these  days, 
when  ministers  go  about  their  parishes  dropping  (rn'  ts  and  booklets  among  the 
children.  The  covers  of  the  book,  us  lie  lu-ld  it  up,  uerc  striped  with  yellow  and 
black,  and  looked  exceedingly  tempting.  As  I  went  home,  1  formed  "  the  fixed 
reaolTe  *'  to  try  for  the  prise.  Straightway  I  bent  all  my  powers  of  memory  to 
the  task,  between  schools,  after  sehool,  in  interrals  of  work,  and  in  the  efenings. 
I  fsmemher  oft«n  going  away  by  myself  in  the  shed  and  in  the  garden  for  the  pvr^ 
pose,  to  be  free  from  interruption.  T  c^n^t  s.iy  how  long  it  took  me,  but  T  know 
days  and  weeks  of  heavy,  dry  toil  (for  1  understood  very  little  of  what  1  was 
forcing  into  my  memory)  passed  before  I  felt  confident  enough  of  my  proficiency 
to  prosent  myself  at  the  ordeal.  Those  questions  about  **  dectioa,"  **  sanctifica- 
tion,"  &c.,  were  a  sore  trial  to  my  powers  of  reooUeetion.  Bnt  at  last  I  Tentured 
to  feel  sure  that  I  was  ready,  and  announced  it  to  my  mother,  who  the  next  morn- 
ing dressed  me  in  my  l»est  jacket  and  trow<!ers  and  sent  me  to  Pr  O.dgood's.  My 
awe-stnn-k  spirit  trembled  when  he  took  me  into  his  stndy  am]  Ugan  the  exami- 
natiou.  He  did  not  b(^n  at  the  beginning,  and  go  thi  ou^'li,  but  skipped  about 
amidst  the  wHdemcssof  questions,  stopping  chiefly  on  those  which  he  thought  the 
hard^  and  least  likely  to  be  remembered  by  a  boy  of  eight  or  ten  years, — such 
as  "  What  is  the  Lord's  Supper  ?  "  "  What  is  Baptism  ?  *'  What  is  Justifi- 
cation ?  '*  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  remember  every  word,  and  to  answer 
promptly  and  correctly.  "Well,"  .^aid  he,  "you  are  a  good  boy;  now  go  to 
school,  aud  I  will  send  the  book  to  the  schoolmaster,  who  shall  present  it  to  you 
before  the  school,  and  tdl  them  what  it  is  for."  Away  I  went  with  a  light  heart, 
and  in  due  time,  I  was  caUed  out  by  the  master,  and  presented  with  the  prise  for 
which  I  had  toiled.  Great  was  my  triumph.  The  book  proved  to  be  a  copy  of 
the  Westminster  As.'Jembly's  Catechism  with  several  of  Dr.  Watts*  Hymns  for 
children,  i  have  it  still;  mn\  the  memories  it  suggests  make  me  value  it  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  book  in  my  library. 

My  early  lecobections  of  Dr.  Osgood's  pulpit  serrioss  are  strong,  though  of 
coons  I  could  not  appreciato  them  as  I  did  subsequently.  But  even  when  I  was 
•  child,  they  seemed  to  me  something  very  extraordinary, — difierent  from  those 
of  any  oth^r  minister.  With  the  exception  of  the  occasional  heaviness  and  want 
of  interest,  to  which  the  best  ministers  are  liable,  they  had  in  them  a  strength,  a 
power,  that  took  you  up  and  carried  you  on,  without  waiting  to  ask  your  atten- 
tion. His  prayers  were  evidoitly  elaborated  with  devout  care;  they  were  always 
•troi^  and  earnest;  and  on  public  and  extraordinary  occasions  were  remarkable 
specimens  of  what  Sir  John  Hawkins  calls  "precatory  eloquence."  There  were 
a  certain  numl>er  of  them,  which,  in  the  usual  .services  of  Sunda}',  he  so  constantly 
repeated,  totidem  verbis^  that,  when  1  was  young,  I  could  easily  rehearse  large 
pcnrtions  of  them,  and  while  he  was  praying,  could  anticipate  what  was  ooming 
next.  In  pouring  out  his  petitions,  his  voice  frequently  took  on  a  solemn  or  pathe* 
tie  energy,  and  his  countenance  an  expression  of  fervent  entreaty, — his  eye  being 
errmetimes  Kufl'ased  with  a  tear,  which  gave  the  dee|>est  and  most  touching  effect  to 
ih^  c, applications.  In  these  devotional  exercises,  he  made  not  a  little  use  of  strong 
and  bold  tigures,  both  from  the  Scriptures  and  of  his  own  construction.  Allow 
ms  to  mentiim  one  of  these,  booiuse  it  was  eonnected  with  a  erilieism  that  amused 
some  of  ^  parishioners.  For  years  he  had  been  accustomed  to  say  in  one  of  his 
inrnysfB— *' Ride  forth,  King  Jesus,  triumphant  on  the  word  of  truth;  make  it 
like  a  ?rword  to  pierce,  and  like  a  hnnimor  to  ])rcak  in  pieecs,  and  dissolve  the  hard 
and  stony  heart  into  godly  sorrow  for  sin."  When  the  Hon.  Timothy  1  \v 
(distinguished  as  you  remember  in  legal  and  political  life)  removed  from  Uroion 
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to  Medford,  he  was  struck,  on  hearing  the  abo?o  sentence  in  the  pnjtn  of  th« 
church,  widi  its  siagulftr  mixture  of  flguimtave  idMS,  and  b«  yenttired,  after  gom» 
acquaintance  with  Dr.  Osgood,  to  suggeBt  to  him  a  critical  remark  upon  it;— 

"  First,"  said  ho,  "you  malte  tho  word  of  truth  as  a  horse  to  ride  upon;  then, 
sinlilrnly,  it  becomes  a  sword,  and  straiglit  w  ay  is  turnL-d  into  a  haT»i?:i!  r,  ami  iliis 
hiiinmer,  not  only  breakf^  but — what  is  an  (.wtniordimirj  thing  f  »r  a  li.uniiar  to 
do— dissolves  the  hard  and  stony  heart."  It  was  noticed  that  Dr.  Osgood  dis- 
continued the  use  of  that  sentence,  though  the  cause  of  its  omission,  for  some  time, 
was  unknown.  This,  at  least,  was  the  current  anecdote;  and  I  have  mentioned 
it  only  to  show  how  easily  erim  a  good  scholar  and  writer  may,  in  the  long  con- 
tinued use  of  certain  plirnseologj,  become  insensible  to  its  rhetorical  impropriety. 

Dr.  Osgood's  prayers,  as  they  come  up  in  my  early  and  inuturer  reeolleetion, 
seem  to  oiu  to  have  been  the  very  utterance  of  devout  and  frequently  of  sublime 
fervour.  This  was  especially  true  on  great  publie  ooeaidons.  I  believe  I  have 
known  no  one  to  whose  devotions  the  admirable  description  of  Hannah  More  wis 
more  truly  appUcable; — "Prayer  is  the  application  of  want  to  Illni  whoalonecaii 
relieve  it;  the  confession  of  sin  to  Ilim  who  alone  cnn  pnrdon  it.  It  Is  the  urgency  of 
poverty,  the  prostration  of  humility,  the  fervency  of  penitence,  the  confidence  of 
trust.  It  is  not  eloquence,  but  earnestness;  not  the  detinition  of  helplessness, 
but  the  feeling  of  it;  not  figures  of  speech,  but  compunction  of  soul.  It  is  the 
'  Lord  save  us — we  perish '  of  drowning  Peter — the  cry  of  faith  to  the  ear  of 
mercy." 

The  character  of  Dr.  Osgood *s  i)reaching,  you  doubtless  know  very  well  from 
varinns  sources.  There  were  tinirs,  wlien,  for  vigour,  boldnc?;s,  and  authoritative 
dignity,  it  probably  surpassed  that  of  any  other  man  of  his  day  in  New  England. 
A  considerable  portion  of  his  regular  preaching  (as,  I  suppose  is  the  case  generally 
with  even  the  most  gifted  in  the  pulpit)  was  common-plaoe,  or  at  least  not 
particularly  interesting;  but  very  often  he  rose,  1  think,  to  the  highest  plane  of 
the  Christian  orator.  I  remember  to  liave  heard  that  when  Daniel  Webster 
removed  from  New  Hamp.'ihire  to  Boston,  and  listened  to  Or  Ospxid  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Brattle-Square  church,  he  said  it  was  the  most  impres.^ive  eloquence 
it  had  ever  been  his  fortune  to  hear.  I  will  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  anecdote, 
but  can  easily  believe  it;  for  I  know  Dr.  Osgood  made  this  impression  on  somo  of 
the  most  distinguished  laymen.  My  own  early  remembrance  of  his  appearsaos 
and  words  in  the  pulpit  is  one  of  unminglcd  reverence.  He  seemed  to  me  like  an 
apostolic  messenger  from  God.  The  pulpit  evidently  was,  as  old  Herbert  says, 
his  "  jT^y  nnd  throne."  Indeed,  he  used  to  say  that  he  loved  to  preach;  his  whole 
strong,  inward  nature  went  into  the  work.  Ilis  whitening  and  at  length  silvered 
hair,  his  dignified  look,  and  what  I  may  call  the  whole  presence  of  the  maa, 
enhanced  the  effect  of  the  earnestness,  and  frequently  the  awful  solemnity,  with 
which  he  took  our  souls  into  the  midst  of  the  great  truths  of  eternity.  Such  waa 
the  impression  he  left  on  my  feelinrrs  nnd  mind  when  a  boy  ;  and  as  T  grew  up  to 
manhood.  1  think  it  was  never  changed,  except  to  bwonic  deeper.  ^Vliatevcr 
other  faults  you  might  hnd,  you  would  most  surely  feel  that  he  was  a  great  and 
whole  reality;  there  was  no  sAom,  and  no  approadi  to  a  sham,  there.  One 
dreumstancc  in  his  manner  remains  indelibly  fixed  in  my  mind.  He  sometimes— 
often,  I  think,  committed  to  memory  parts  of  his  sermons  with  which  be  had 
taken  peculiar  pains,  or  \rhi' h  he  thought  peculiarly  important.  When  he  came 
to  deliver  these,  he  wouM  dt  liherately  take  off  his  spectacles,  and  cither  lay  them 
on  the  pulpit  cushion,  ui  iioKl  them  in  one  hand;  then  with  an  altered  and  subdued 
voice,  and  with  a  sort  of  gathering  up  of  his  whole  person,  ho  would  say,  *'  my 
brethren,"  and  then  followed  the  earnest  appeal,  or  the  powerful  statement,  or  the 
vivid  description.  When  the  spectacles  were  taken  off,  we  always  knew  that  some- 
thing good  and  ^reat  was  coming— it  was  a  signal  which  bade  us  expert  something 
peculiar;  but,  though  we  were  thus  forewarned,  the  efi'ect  was  not  diminished. 
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Sometanes  he  couiniiLLcd  to  memory,  I  believe^  whole  sermons,  especially  for 
remarkable  public  occ«i>ions;  and  ibia  gave  incrcoiied  power  to  his  speaking.  Hero 
mn  aiMcdote  occurs  to  me,  jUostrating  in  coimecttoii  with  tli«  above  named  habit  j  his 
plaitUMSi— some  would  call  it  inconaiderate  aeverit  j>  of  speech.  A  yoooog  candidate 
tor  aettleiDClit  preached  for  him  one  Sunday,  and  hud  taken  pains  to  couunit  his  ser- 
mons to  memory.  The  Doctor  was  not  exceedingly  j)lo;ised  w  ith  the  discourses; 
%ud  aAer  the  services,  it  was  reported,  said,  lunoiij^  other  tilings,  to  the  young 
man, — **  1  observed  you  had  gotten  your  sermons  by  heart;  I  do  so  myseil'  tiome* 
tioMiBi  but  I  never  do  it  unless  I  am  sure  I  have  a  gocN^  sermon,  worth  the  labour; 
now  I  dont  think  your  diiHSOurses  were  worth  committing."  Doubtless  the  young 
preacher  was  mortified  and  hurt  by  the  apparently  harsh  remark;  but  such  was 
the  Doctor's  manner  that  one  who  knew  him  would  peroeiTe  h»  really  meant 
nothing  unkind  by  it. 

When  I  was  a  yonih  he  coniniuuct'd  a  course  of  expositions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  a  part  of  his  pulpil  services;  these  u  ere  generally  short  and  introduced 
in  addition  to  the  usual  service;  sometimes  longer  and  more  elaborate,  and  took 
the  place  of  the  seimon.  They  were  listened  to  with  great  interest,  for  the  most 
part,  and  were  so  written  as  to  be  instructive  and  edifying,  oven  to  the  lesji  enlight- 
ened j-ortion  of  the  congregation.  Though  they  con t.iined  a  considerable  share  of 
leanieU  criticism,  I  remeraber  that  my  father,  a  rncclianio.  and  with  bnt  very 
slender  education,  was  always  delighted  with  them,  and  used  to  talk  about  tiicui 
alter  meeting,  as  indeed  he  did  about  the  preaching  generally ;  and  hisezpreasiona 
of  profound  revereoee  for  the  minister  are  among  my  earliest  reooUectiona.  A 
tnr  of  these  cxpositicHis  are  published  in  connection  with  Dr.  Osgood's  volume  of 
sermons.  His  discourses,  even  those  least  eloquent,  were  weighty,  prave,  and 
will  considered— certainly  there  was  in  them  nothing  of  what  Kowhiud  Hill 
called  "  whipt-syllabub  Divinity."  I  suppose  most  of  those  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  bear  and  admire  him,  and  those  who  had  heard  a  good  deal  about 
him,  were  a  little  disappointed  in  the  prmted  sermons,  and  did  not  find  all  the 
power  they  expected  there.  But  is  not  this  always  the  case  with  the  puMisAed 
sermons  of  distinguished  pulpit  orators?  You  cannot  pri/<f  that  nameless  element 
of  power. — till"  charra  which  gavf  the  living  speaker  such  an  ascendency. 
Charles  Janu  s  Fox  ust'<l  to  say  *'  If  a  speech  read  well,  it  is  a  bad  speech.'*  This, 
I  think,  is  going  too  far;  but  I  can  easily  understand  the  difference  of  which 
Jmmaj  Taylor  speaks,  between  "  sermons  when  they  first  strike  the  ear,  and 
vImd  th^  are  oflfored  to  the  eye.'*  I  can  traly  say  that,  on  the  whole,  Dr.  Osgood 
came  nearer  than  any  one  I  luMW  in  my  early  days  to  the  standard  which  Oowpar 
aet,  when  he  portrayed 

 **  a  preacher  such  as  Paul, 

**  Were  ho  on  earth,  would  hear,  approve  and  own." 

T  am  sure  he  always  made  himself  felt  among  even  the  first  and  best  men  m  the 
community,  as  Que  whose  words  and  manner  were  loaded  with  power. 

Dr.  Osgood  made,  it  might  be  said,  no  parish  visits.  Perhaps  never  a  ministw 
livnd  so  long  as  he,  and  did  so  little  of  this  duty,  or  what  most  ministers,  and  I 
tlunk  very  justly,  deem  a  duty.  He  was  known  l)y  his  parishioners  only  in  the 
pulpit,  unless  they  took  pains  to  get  and  keep  up  nrcfss  to  him.  I  believe  I  may 
»ay  that,  from  my  earliest  remembrance  to  my  manhood,  I  never  saw  hiui  in  my 
fiithcr's  house,  except  once,  when  he  came  to  ofBciate  at  my  mother's  funeral; 
and  again,  when  he  performed  the  marriage  service  for  a  sister.  What  were  his 
fcaaons  for  this  Mgloct  of  parochial  hiteroonrse  I  know  not:  perhaps  he  might  think, 
as  Jonathan  Sdwiirda  did,  that  this  was  not  the  work  to  which  he  was  called  and 
fitted.  He  was  not  nn  nn'^oririMc  mm  in  his  nature;  for  he  had  free  talk  and  a 
hearty  laugh  readv  ahv.i\  s  fnr  ilio.se  whom  he  met  in  the  hours  of  plcasnnt  inter- 
mnrse.  But  he  was  not  a  man  of  general  sociability, — not  a  man  who  could 
mt^t  all  sorts  of  people,  and  call  them  out  and  make  theoi  easy,  by  entering  spon- 
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t&Qcousljr  on  some  commoD  ground  with  them.  This  iimptness  for  miscelUneotLS 
iBtaraoone  wm  tnArmtA  by  Ui  love  of  itndj,  wad  iMrlups  bj  bte  entering  Into 
domestk  relatiODt  ao  Uto  in  life.  It  wu  mlways  a  wonder  to  me  that  fail  cenetani 

iif'gk'ct  of  peroehiiU  visiting  excited  no  dinfTection  emoog  his  people  nothing  of 
this  kind  ever  appeared.  One  proat  reason  probaMy  was,  that  they  were  proud  of 
him  as  a  gifted  and  eminent  prcaclier;  and  after  a  while  they  becauie  accustomed  to 
the  defect  sm  a  matter  uf  course,  and  adjusted  their  expectations  accordingly.  The 
Ungth  of  hie  aenrieee  on  the  Sabbath  wee  annoying  to  tone  of  hia  pariehionan, 
eepcdiUy  on  oold  winter  days,  in  a  hooee  whoee  atmoapibere  waa  never  eoteed 
by  atore  or  furnace,  and  whose  windows  rattled  in  the  blast.  I  well  renmnber 
the  occasional  thumpinj^  of  feet  on  the  floor,  and  the  bustle  in  wrnpping  the  capes 
of  great  cont-s  nlioitt  the  ears.  (»ne  of  his  parishioners^  an  odd  and  plain  spoken 
man,  once  tuld  Inm  that  he  would  not  go  to  meeting  in  winter,  except  on  one  conr> 
dition,  namely that  as  aoon  aa  the  dock  (which  in  biar  yaara  they  had  in  the 
ohareh)  atniek  twelve,  be  might  get  np  and  kave  the  hooae,  whetiwr  the  aerriee  W10 
over  or  not.  The  Doctor  laughed  and  agreed  to  the  condition ;  and  the  parieb- 
ioner,  I  was  told,  (for  I  wa.<t  not  tlien  in  Me<lford,)  had  occasion  more  than  one* 
to  avail  himself  of  the  stipulated  liUerty,  and  did  not  fail  to  do  so. 

£very  body  who  has  heard  of  Dr.  Osgood  at  all,  has  heard,  1  suppose,  of  hie 
appaientfy  harah  and  mde  sayings,  and  of  hia  neglect  or  oontempt  of  what  the 
worid  eaUa  politeneaa  or  deeoram.  Aneedotea  not  a  ftw,  to  thia  point,  might  be 
gathered;  but  if  I  should  detail  them,  it  would  only  be  to  repeat  what  you  haTO 
probably  already  lieaid;  and  such  things,  after  all,  it      not  well  to  preserve . 
From  the  ()i>.servation  of  many  years,  I  can  fay  with  coiiiiiU  iice  that  I  do  not 
beUeve  there  was  any  real  hariihncss  or  rudentai8,— -or  if  any,  but  very  Uttle,  m 
hia  tme  diaracter;  thoqgh  I  can  caaily  believe  that  aoaMtimeB  the  ujijiiei^nea  of 
thaee  qoalitiea  waa  ao  atrong,  that  people  might  not  be  blamed  far  aaarlbing  tbam 
to  Mm.    And  if  there  was  in  his  bearing  or  conduct  sometimea  a  want  of  poUl^ 
ness  or  decorum,  it  was  from  no  purpose  or  wish  on  his  part  to  violate  the  rules 
of  comity  or  c  'd  breeding.     The  truth  was,  ho  was  originally  a  man  of  strong 
and  boiuewiuit  rough  nature,  who  abhorrud  disguiiie,  pretence,  and  quackery  of 
all  aorts,— open,  bold,  and  imeompromiaing— thinking  nrach  of  reiditiea  and  little  of 
oonventional  aUndarda.  The  poaitioo  of  a  New  Enghmd  miniatsr  in  former  daya» 
giving  him,  as  it  did,  a  certain  privilege  of  eeaft,  was  not  likely,  as  you  know,  to 
restrain  or  modify  these  qualities; — it  rather  tended  to  confirm  and  exaggerate 
them  by  allowing  him  to  exempt  himself,  if  he  so  ch<>^'',  froTn  some  of  the  salutsry 
r^trictions  by  which  other  men  wcic  bound.     Then,  tUi  middle  ago,  hu  wa:i  a 
aoUtary  atodent  and  baefaelor,  leading  a  liie  moat  likely  to  give  nndieeked  develop- 
ment to  his  individoal  peeoliaritiae*  When  you  oonaider  theae  ctrcumatanoea,  it  ia 
not  wonderful  that  a  man  of  his  temperament  should  sometimes  say  and  do  things 
which  would  hurt  the  sensibility  of  thf»  r'^fined,  or  shoclc  the  strict  o1>server?  of 
propriety.    He  had  rough  impul.sos,  and  ^pu^^.e  blunt  word.^; — but  1  am  .sure  that, 
in  almutit  every  case,  what  uaght  appear  to  be  unkind  ness  or  ruduuuss,  was  in 
leality  the  reenlt  of  unealcolatuig,  spontaneona  honesty  of  aool.    It  waa  to  be 
regretted  that  hia  manners  and  words  had  not  experienced  more  of  the  aoftoiing 
and  subduing  influence  which  the  friction  of  life  generally  imparta  tomen;  though 
pcrh:i]>s  then  we  should  have  missed  somewhat  of  the  Ircsh  energy  which  ran 
througti  lii.s  cliaracter  and  manifestations.     But  his  heart  was  essentially  and 
truly  a  kind.  Christian,  noble  heart,  and  would  somulimes  melt  into  an  unex- 
pected tendemeaa,  that  inw  the  more  teaching  in  a  man  of  hia  strong  qualitiea. 
For  myself,  I  must  say  that  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  period,  I  always  found 
him  kind,  benevolent,  and  considerate  towards  me.    In  my  youth  indeed,  I  stood 
in  awe  of  him ;  but  it  was  not  because  I  saw  in  him  any  thing  harsh  or  severe.  I 
preached  my  lirst  sermon.s  in  his  pulpit ;  it  was  a  trvin?  dny  to  mo,  n^?  you  may 
suppose i  but  the  sharpuesJi  of  the  trial  waii  iucrcaiicd  by  iu^  lakiug  mu  into  Im 
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aiudy  befort  mcv  ting  and  sayingr, — **  Come,  you  mnst  read  your  dkoourscs  to  m© 
before  you  preach,  that  I  may  giv«  you  my  opiuioa  of  them."  With  no  little 
partnrbfttion,  I  complied,  and  m  1  reftd,  h»  would  say  to  mom  of  my  youthM 
cniditieB  of  thonght  or  expreMkm — **  That  wont  do — foa  mtut  alter  tbat,"  4fae. 
I  passed  through  the  ordeal  with  trembling  on  my  Bpirit;  and  although  the  good 
mau's  inaTincr  was  certainly  not  soft  or  tlatlering,  yet  he  meant  it  all  in  kindness, 
and  atUrwar<h  be  encourag;ed,  and  comforted,  and  animated  me  not  a  little.  It 
abould  be  oU^ved  that  increasing  years  had  the  effect  of  softening  and  mellowing 
hit  ftelmgn,  as  well  as  enlarging  his  charity  on  points  of  fiuth.  As  he  grew  older, 
he  growauwe  mUd,  gontl«»  and  forbearing,  hoQn  in  jodgment  and  in  mannsrt, 
verifying  tho  afiotfaflgm  of  Horace — "  Lenit  albescens  animos  capillus.''  I  noticed 
this  happy  effect  of  age  in  several  instances  in  which  he  manifested  remarkable 
mildness,  humility,  and  calmness,  where  those  who  knew"  his  temperament  would 
have  expected  indignation  or  rebuke.  In  some  matters  of  taste,  there  was  in  his 
dn/  less  of  foitidiOQSDess  or  of  refinement  than  at  present;  but  be,  I  think,  was 
more  free  hi  these  respects,  than  others  oven  of  hb  old  fodiioned  eontemporaiinb 
He  would,  for  instance,  read  in  a  dear,  strong  Toloe,  and  wittiout  hesitation,  in 
the  pulpit,  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  whicli  T  suppose,  no  clerp:)-man,  now  at 
least,  could  prevail  upon  himself  to  prive  uttf  rnncc  to  in  j)uhlic.  This  he  did,  I 
think,  from  perfcsct  naturalness  of  feeling,  not  from  bad  taste;  he  had  no  idea  that 
any  one  ooold  be  disturbed  or  offended  with  what  seemed  to  him  a  simfde  natter 
of  Act,  or  a  thing  of  coarse,  especially  as  a  part  of  the  sscred  Tolunie.  I  havo 
osaetanea  tliought  that  what  was  often  construed  as  seTcritj  or  roughness  in  Dr. 
Osj^Dod,  niipht  have  1>een  simply  the  rcstUt  of  more  fearlessness  than  other  men 
p«x<-sc«jscd.  Moral  courage  was  one  of  the  strong  elenients  of  his  character; — it 
never  quailed;  he  would  say  what  he  thought  he  ought  to  say,  or  what  the  case 
required,  let  men  think  what  they  would  of  it.  Were  there  as  many  devils  to 
oppose  him,  as  there  were  tiles  on  the  houses,  as  Luther  said,  so  he  would  say^ 
**l  will  go  on."  It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  man  with  such  feelinpi  and  principles 
might  oflen  be  misconstrued  or  misrsprtoented.  Nevertheless,  the  lion  heart  is 
Cllen  the  kindest  of  hearts. 

Among  my  early  vivid  rooollections  is  that  of  Dr.  Osgood's  political  preaching. 
His  sermons  of  this  kind  wure  chkfly  pubUslied, — and  I  suppose  you  have  seen 
them.  By  an  ahnse  of  terms,  men  now  oall  it  jMvoeAjng  pifiUcM  to  apply  the 
great  principles  of  Christian  Justice,  truth,  and  love  to  thedoingsof  nations,  and 
the  in.-titutions  of  society ;  though  1  call  this  Christian  preaching  and  of  a  high 
order  too.  Dr.  Osgood's  discourscij  on  these  subjects,  douhtless,  were  sometimes 
really  the  pruachiug  of  politics  in  the  common  meaning  uf  iliat  phrase  ;  that  is, 
they  took  sides  very  strongly  for  one  party,  and  against  another,  on  the  political 
questions  then  before  the  oountry.  PSfhaps  there  was  m  them  more  of  beat  and 
vehemence,  caught  from  the  partisan  warfore  of  the  times,  than  ooold  easily  ho 
justified.  But  we  should  remember  this  was  with  him  not  a  matter  of  mere 
animosity  or  party  spirit,  but  sprang  from  h\<  deep,  earnest  conviction  that 
truth  and  righteousness  required  him  to  take  such  a  position,  and  that  the 
interests  of  good  morals  and  religion  were  very  seriously  involved  in  the  con- 
test. Buonaparte  and  the  French,  Mr.  Jeffbrson  and  his  party,  and  the  war  of 
1812  with  Great  Britain,  were  the  pCHOts  on  which  the  keen  indignation  and  stem 
invective  of  Dr.  Osgood  were  concentrated.  T  can  almost  hear  the  tones  still 
rino'inrr  in  my  ears.  Well  do  I  remember  seeing  a  violent  democrat,  who  sat  in  a 
pew  near  my  lather's,  get  up  in  hiprh  wrath,  and  go  out  of  the  house;  and  as  he 
passed  where  I  sat,  I  could  mark  with  fearful  interest  the  gather^  and  dark  scold 
Upon  his  fiuse. 

In  his  old  age,  I  believe  he  very  sincerely  r^pretted  that  ho  had,  on  some  occa- 
sions, allowed  the  warmth  of  political  feeling  to  carry  him  so  far  in  the  pulpit. 
At  least  I  ranember  that  one  of  his  best  parishioners  told  me  that  the  Dector 
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expressed  this  regret  to  him  with  no  little  solemuity  of  mauncr.  It  ought  to  bo 
sfttd,  hovrarar,  that  his  politics,  like  all  tha  importeat  actwn  of  his  mind,  iiad  a 
daeikly  religioiu  bans,  and  that,  as  I  havo  already  ohsamd— ho  mAtmxdj  bdiovod 

great  and  aacred  principles  to  be  at  stake  in  the  controversy. 

With  regard  to  Dr.  Osgood's  theological  opinions,  I  know  not  whether  it  be 
necessary  to  say  uny  thing,  as  perliups  y<>u  know  all  that  ran  In?  known.  Yet  a 
word  or  two  may  not  be  out  of  phioe;  aud  I  can  really  say  with  the  utmost  sin- 
oeritj  that  it  is  with  me  purely  a  queetioii  of  fact,  in  which  I  ha¥e  no  anxiety  to 
make  out  one  side  or  the  other.  I  have  always  undenlood,  and  presonie  there  in 
no  doabt,  that  he  b^n  his  ministry,  and  continued  it  for  some  years,  a  very 
thorough  rf\lv!nist.  Anecdotes  illustrating  this  po.sition  ff  his  oyiinions  are  told, 
which  sometimes  take  an  amusing  form.  As  little  doubt  can  ilion-  be  that,  as  years 
rolled  on,  his  mind,  ou  several  points,  underwent  no  inoonsidcrabic  change.  Not 
perhaps  th^  this  cluiagB  shaped  itsdf  in  definite  propositioas,  own  to  his  own  mind, 
hut  rather  expressed  itself  in  genersl  habits  of  thought,  slien  from  hisancient  viewSy 
or  in  a  totally  altered  estimate  of  the  importance  of  those  views.  With  the  Uni- 
tarian Thoolog}-,  I  do  not  think  he  had  any  -syropathy;  though  t ho  largest  part 
of  those  with  whom  he  loved  best  to  associate  were  of  that  way  of  thinking.  I 
remember,  when  I  was  in  College,  he  preached  once  at  Dr.  Holmes';  and  in  the 
course  of  his  sermon,  having  quoted  some  strong  pssssge  of  Seriptore  on  the 
snlrject  of  Ohrist's  Divinity,  he  tamed  ronnd,  (as  we  thought  on  purpose,  though 
it  might  have  been  aoddental,)  towards  the  place  where  the  President  and  soma 
Profes.sors  were  sitting,  and  said  with  energetic  emphasis — "  What  will  our 
Socinian  brethr  n  say  to  this  We  students  used  to  talk  of  it  as  a  bold,  good 
hit,  though  periiaps  not  quite  fair.  The  truth  is.  Dr.  Osgood  always  seemed  to 
me  one  who  could  not  be  classed  under  the  named  and  regular  category  of  any 
sect.  His  repugnance  to  making  creeds  the  conditioo  of  the  Christian  name  and 
diaracter  was  greater  than  his  attachment  to  any  crocd  on  his  own  part;  and 
this  swmed  to  mc  to  express  his  chief  peculiarity  as  to  theological  position.  His 
strenuous  advooary  of  ecclesiastical  freedom,  you  know  better  than  1  can  tell  you» 

On  the  whole,  he  was  a  truly  good  and  great  man;  an  earnest  seeker,  and  a 
fearless,  eloquent  preacher,  of  Qod*s  truth;--of  a  robust,  manly,  vigorous  mind, 
and  ct  a  heut  ftdl  of  uncenmonious  frankness,  but  by  no  means  destitnte  of 
gentle  and  kind  aflbetions.  Ho  was  a  dear  lorer  of  freedom;  and  hb  large  soul 
would  endure  no  confinement,  or  would  chafe  against  its  bars  like  the  encaged 
lion.  Tho  cause  of  Christ  always  lay  next  his  heart;  and  in  that  cause  he  found 
the  priucipli  of  s  rnce  to  all  the  great  interests  of  humanity,  as  well  as  of  the 
Church,  lie  was  a  whole-souled  man,  with  no  littleness  or  feebleness,  thirsting 
Ibr  icolito  and  scorning  diamS'  I  lore  to  think  of  his  venerable  frtm  as  he  was 
ciioe  among  us;  end  above  sll,  I  Iots  to  tlnnk  of  him  as  wearing  the  crown  of 
l^ory  that  fiidelh  not  away." 

Xours  with  sincere  regard, 

COKYERS  FRANCIS. 
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SAMUEL  SPRING,  J>.  B* 

1774—1819. 

Samttel  S  PRINQ|  the  SOD  of  John  SpriDg,  was  born  at  Northbridge, 
Mass.,  February  27,  (0.  S.,)  1746.  Hi.s  Killier  was  a  substantial  and 
wealthy  farmer,  and  bis  mother,  wliuse  maiden  name  was  Reed,  was  distin- 
gui>h«Hl  for  an  elevated  and  fervent  piety.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
before  he  considered  himself  the  subject  uf  a  distinct  and  satinfattory  Chris- 
tian experieuue,  he  felt  a  strong  desire  la  preach  the  Gospel ;  aud,  with 
nlbraice  to  this,  to  obtain  a  libeial  education.  His  father,  who  felt  the 
need  of  his  ambtaaeo  on  Che  farm,  was  reluctant  to  yield  to  the  idea  of  his 
going  to  College ;  while  his  mother,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  beeome  » 
good  and  useful  minister,  strongly  &Toared  his  Yishes.,  Having,  however, 
obtained  his  father's  consent,  he  commenced  a  course  of  study  preparatory 
to  entering  College,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  'Nathan  Webbt  of 
Uxbridgc.  In  due  time  he  entered  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  where  he 
gr&duated,  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  in  the  year  1771. 

Notwithstanding  little  is  now  known  of  the  early  history  of  his  Christian 
experience,  one  circumstance  occurred  during  his  connection  with  College 
that  indicated  at  Icust  u  high  degree  of  sensibility  to  rc-tigious  things,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  intimately  connected,  in  bis  own  view,  with  his  hopeful 
oonTotsioD.  His  mind  had  been  exercised,  not  a  little,  on  the  manifestation 
«C  the  Divine  perfections  in  the  works  of  nature ;  and  being  called  upon, 
on  »  certain  occasion,  to  explain  and  defend  the  Copemican  system,  in  th« 
presence  of  his  class,  be  became  so  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  the  Divine 
majesty,  that  he  burst  into  tears,  and  was  unable  to  proceed.  This  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  his  favourite  themes,  not  only  of  meditation,  but  of 
public  discourse,  to  the  clo.se  of  life. 

He  prosecuted  his  theological  studies,  partly  under  Dr.  Witherspoon,  at 
Princeton,  and  partly  in  New  England,  successively  under  Doctors  Bellamy, 
Hopkins,  and  West.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  1774.  The 
nejLt  year,  having  joined  the  Continental  army  as  Chaplain,  he  connected 
himself  with  d  volunteer  oorps  of  eleven  hundred  men,  under  Colonel  Arnold, 
and,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  marched  with  them  to  Canada.  The  suffer- 
ings whidi  they  underwent,  and  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  expedition,  have 
long  since  become  a  part  of  American  History.  At  the  dose  of  the  year 
1776,  he  left  the  anny,  and,  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  February,  1777,  com- 
menced preaching  as  a  candidate  to  the  congregation  in  Newburyport,  of 
which  he  .subsequently  became  the  pastor.  The  discour.sc  which  induced 
the  people  to  give  him  a  call,  was  preached  before  n.  dofnchmcnt  of  the 
American  army,  the  Sabbath  before  they  embarked  firm  Newburyport  for 
Quebec.  Colonel  Burr  wa^s  present  and  spu^e  of  iLe  sermon  with  high 
commendation.  The  text  was, — "  Except  thy  presence  go  with  us,  carry 
us  not  up  hence."  He  aooepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained  on  the  6th  c€ 
August,  1777. 

•  WcH-Li"  Fun.  S«rm. — MS.  from  hb  ramily. 

t  N^THA.v  Webb  wm  born  at  Braintreo;  was  graduated  at  Rarvaid  (MlafO  ia  1735;  mw 
«ttlaioed  pastor  of  the  church  in  T'\bri>!gc,  February  '^,  17^1 ;  and  (U«d  Manh  14;,  177S,  Ul  tha 
ttxtj-mfoHth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  furtjr-«eooiui  of  M»  mmiatiy. 
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He  was  honoured  with  the  d^ee  of  Dootor  of  Divinitj  from  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  iu  1806. 

Dr.  Spring  cuuliuucd  iii^  oouQeotiou  with  the  dougregutioQ  over  which  he 
WM  fliBt  settled,  till  the  dose  of  life.  He  was  emphatically  a  pnblie  man, 
and  wag  more  or  leu  intimately  eonneeted  with  many  of  the  great  philanthro- 
pio  and  reUgions  enterprises  of  the  day.  In  originating  and  establishing 
the  Theologieal  Seminary  at  AodoTer,  he  had  a  primary  agency  ;  and  he 
never  ceased  to  regard  it  with  a  paternal  solidltnde.  On  the  first  Sabbath 
in  January,  1819,  he  preached  from  Genesis  xxvil,  2 :  Behold  now,  I 
am  old  and  know  not  the  day  of  my  death."  The  Slabhath  immediately 
guciecding,  be  preacfhed  for  the  last  time  ;  and  the  Sabbath  after  that,  ho 
admmistered  the  Communion,  which  was  his  last  publie  service.  The  last 
time  he  was  in  the  pulpit,  was  the  last  SaT»l;ath  in  January,  which  completed 
just  forty-two  years  from  the  time  that  he  first  entered  it. 

Until  witUn  three  days  of  his  death,  he  enjoyed  the  fall  nse  of- his  reason, 
and  had  no  donbt  that  his  end  was  near.  In  his  last  mterview  with  his 
friend  and  neighbour,  the  Rev.  Br.  Dana,  fiye  days  before  his  death,  as  Dn 
D.  sat  by  his  bed,  Dr.  Spring  said  to  him, — "  I  wish  you  to  pray  for  me, 
and  for  my  family,  and  my  people,  that  we  may  all  feel  aright  respecting 
my  poor  self.  I  have  a  hope  in  the  infinite  mercy  of  God.  1  have  had 
seasons  of  discouragement  respecting  my  spiritual  state  ;  and  T  havo  had 
seasons  in  which  I  hope  I  have  enjoyed  the  light  of  GodV  countenance. 
As  to  the  truth  of  the  system  I  have  preached,  I  have  no  qucsti(m ;  but  have 
reason  to  lament  that  X  have  preaehed  with  so  much  coldness.  Yet  1  tliink 
I  have  had  some  seasons  in  which  I  have  enjoyed  communion  with  God  in 
my  publie  exercises.  I  hare  nothing  of  my  own, — not  one  spark  of 
righteousness,  to  reoommend  me.  I  come  as  a  sinner  to  the  Savioor.**  To 
this  Br.  Bana  replied, — **  God  forbid,  Sir,  that  we  shonld  any  of  ns  come 
in  any  other  way,  but  in  reliance  on  a  crucified  Saviour.''  After  a  short 
pause,  he  replied, — I  am  not  adventurous,  but  I  think  I  can  checrfiilly 
venture  my  immortal  soul  on  the.  infinite  mercy  of  God  in  Christ." 

To  nnnf h<>r  who  inrjuired — "  Do  you  enjoy  the  pcaoe  of  God?  " — ^he  said, 
*' I  should  1m:  miserable  without  it." 

To  Di.  Woods,  on  the  Monday  before  he  died,  he  said, — "You  oceupy 
the  most  important  station  there  can  be  iu  this  life.  I  hope  you  will  be 
ftithfbl.  God  be  with  you,  bless  you,  succeed  you,  uphold  you.**  After 
considerable  weariness  he  exclaimed, — '*  Oh  lei  me  be  gone ;  do  let  me  he 
gone.   I  long  to  be  home.'* 

Three  weeks  previous  to  his  death,  his  son  Samuel  asked  him  how  his  life 
appeared.  He  replied,  It  appears  as  if  it  needed  grace  thrown  over  the 
whole  of  it."  "  And  on  what  parts  of  your  life  can  you  dwell  with  the  most 
pleasure?"  He  replied — '*  That  I  have  been  permitted  to  preach  the 
Gospel ;  that  T  have  been  enaliled  to  preach  what  1  believe  to  be  the  system 
of  truth  ;  and  tliat  I  liave  been  the  unexpected  instrument  of  establishing 
the  Seminary  at  Andover." 

Dr.  Spring  died  on  the  4th  of  March,  1819.  His  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Bev.  Br,  Woods,  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  was 
published. 

He  was  married  in  1779,  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hop* 
kins  of  lladley.  They  had  eleven  children,  one  of  whom  is  the  Rev.  Br. 
Spring  of  New  York,  another  the  Eev.  Samuel  Spring  of  East  Hartford, 
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Conn.  Mrs.  Spring  died  of  luunorrhage  at  the  luQgi>,  joat  three  months  after 
the  death  of  her  husband. 

X]ie  following  is  a  Ikt  ol  Br*  Spring's  publications : — A  Thanksgiiring 
Setmoa,  1777.  A  Sermon  on  the  importonoe  of  sinnert  eombg  immodintelj 
to  Christ,  1780.  A  Sermon  on  Family  prajer,  1780.  A  Sermon  at  the 
ordluation  of  Benjamin  Bell,*  1784.  A  ThanksgiTing  Discourse,  1798. 
Two  Sermons  in  the  Amoriean  Preachor,  Vol.  TV,  1798.  A  Thanksgiving 
Discourse,  1708.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of-  Washington,  1799.  A  Ser- 
mon before  the  Mussaelmsctts  Missionary  Society,  1802.  A  Dipcoiirf^c  in 
consoqueiico  of  the  late  duel,  1804.  A  S.-nnon  at  the  ordination  of  C'harlea 
Coffin,  Jr.,  1S04.  Two  Discourst^s  on  Christ's  self-exi.stencc,  1805.  A 
Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Samuel  Walker,!  1805.  An  Address  before 
tixe  Merrimac  Humane  Society,  1807.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Deacon 
Thomaa  Thompaon,  1808.  Two  Sennona  deUveied  on  Faat  day,  1809.  A 
Letter  addreieed  to  tho  Bev.  Solomon  AiheOit  on  the  rabjeot  of  the  preoed- 
ing  aermoDa,  1809.  A  Sermon  at  the  inangaration  of  the  Bey.  Dr.  Griffia 
aa  Frolessor  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1809.  A  Sermon  at  the 
Interment  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Noycs,^  1810.  A  Sermon  on  the  united 
agency  of  God  and  man  in  salvation,  1817.  A  Sermon  before  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  1818.  A  Sermon  before  the 
Howard  Benevolent  Society,  1818. 

FROV  THE  BEY.  LEONARD  WOODS,  D.D. 

AxiK)YKR,  January  13,  1852. 

My  dear  Brother:  Acoordii^  to  your  request,  I  send  you  the  following  imperfect 
sketch  of  the  character  of  the  Ber.  Samnd  Spring,  D.  O.,  of  Newbury  port. 

Dr.  Spring  was  no  ordinary  man, — ^phyaiedly,  intdleoCnally,  or  morally.  Hia 
foaonalappearanee  was  nmrkod  with  nobleness ;  he  was  tall  and  well-proportioned, 
ST^d  his  manners  were  refined  and  dignified.  His  countenance  was  indicative  of 
a  loti y  intelligence,  and  ardent,  benevolent  feeling.  His  intellect  was  clear,  active, 
and  penetrating.  Though  he  was  possessed  of  extraordinary  decision,  and  was 
eonaciona  of  hia  own  mental  powera,  he  was  aa  free  aa  any  man  I  ever  knew  from 
the  folly  of  ael^noeit,  and  from  a  mistaken  estimate  of  hie  own  abilitiee,  natoral 
er  aoqotred.  I  say  this  adriscdly ;  as  my  acquaintanoewith  him  was  such  as  to  give 
me  the  best  jiossiMc  opportnnity  to  disrcrn  the  roal  features  of  his  cliaracti  r  and  the 
Secret  sju  infrs  of  bi<  rnnduct.  From  June,  1708  to  his  death,  (March,  IHl'.),)  ray 
mtcrcourse  with  lum  was  uninterrupted  and  perfectly  free  and  unreserved-  For 
the  ilrst  ten  yeara,  we  were  together  in  one  way  and  another  atmoat  every  week. 
We  lived  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  hdonged  to  the  same  Mintateri^  Aaso- 

'fisjfJAMi.f  Bkll  wa«  born  in  DatcbeM  County,  N.  Y.,  January  21,  1762;  wa«  graduated 
•STale  College  in  1779;  whs  orUaine«l  inutor  of  the  church  in  AmtAmrj,  Maa.,  OotolMrU^ 

17&4;  resigned  his  charge  in  March,  1790;  and  died  in  1K,16. 

t  Sami-rl  Walker  wa«bom  at  llaverbill,  Mom.,  JaDaar7  27,  1779;  was  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth C  'ii<  )2;i  iij  ixO'J;  w.i.^  onlained  Tiuctor  of  the  S«Miid«&iurebia  DaBTen,  Avgust  14)  1805j 
•oddicd  July  7,  iH26,  aged  furty-cigbt. 

I  SoLOHOR  AiKRsr  mm  a  native  of  If ardwick,  Mai<s. ;  wai  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
17i4;  wa«  ordained  pa«tor  of  the  chnroh  in  Ihracut,  Mom.,  June  4,  1788;  waa  dtsmisaed  Joan 
4,  1814 :  aftenrardji  removed  to  tho  State  of  New  York,  and  died  about  1832.  He  dintingtltsbed 
hin:.-<  If  a  jxilitical  jiurli?:iii.  lie  piilili hIk  iI  ii  FiTtimii  ;it  tin-  (ii>llri:ittim  nf  Titu-  Tl  oddore 
Barton;  [wbu  waa  boro  nt  <iranl>j,  Mass.,  aWutHfttt;  wob  gradualed  at  Dartmouth  (.  ullege  in 
17U0;  waAordaincsd  past-ir  of  the  church  in  Tcwksbnry,  Mni<8.,  October  11,  1792;  resigned  bi< 
ch.ir^c  May  19,  1803;  and  died  October  31,  1827;]  two  Sermons  delivered  at  Draout,  1809;  a 
Ltti' r  HiMreiii?ed  to  Dr.  Spring  on  the  subject  of  his  Sermon?;  a  Fast  SeitnoB,  1811;  and)  an 
Addrf'^s  f  '  I  t-<l(:nil  clergymen  on  the  8ul-j<  i  t  ni'  tho  War,  lbI3. 

^  NazBASlEL  Novc9  wa8  born  in  Newbury,  Ma»>!!.,  in  thoyear  1735;  wm graduated  at  Priueo' 
tea  fak  1759;  oommoaoed  preacher  of  the  (losnel  in  spent  hit  Ufe  ebiefly  fa  labovlBf 
aaoBf  the dMtitate;  and  di«d  in  Dteonbtf,  1810. 
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daiion.  Besides  this,  we  belonged  to  a  large  INrinisterial  Conference,  which  met 
ODCQ  in  two  months,  and  was  designed  for  the  improvement  of  its  mumlxTS.  The 
meetings  were  specially  deroted  to  theological  discussion.  Dr.  Spring,  though 
the  oldest  member,  wm  slwaya  present,  and  slways  entered  into  the  business  of 
the  Conference  with  wakeful  and  evtti  youthful  srdoUT,  siming  to  improve hifl  own 
mind,  as  h  cII  as  the  minds  of  others. 

But  wc  were  united  in  anoth»-T  concern,  fctill  moiu  important.  I  was  most  inti- 
uately  associated  with  him  in  all  that  related  tu  tiic  estabiishmeut  and  the  ouward 
course  of  the  Theolopcsl  Seminsry  in  this  phice  for  more  thsn  twelve  years.  All 
our  intercourse  wss  characterised  with  unbounded  mutual  firankness  and  oonfidenoe^ 
Inie&r^cc  to  this  great  object,  he  exeited  a  iLailiui;  and  pre-eminently  efficient 
influence.  But  I  never  knew  an  instance  of  his  .^liowing  a  higher  e.'^timate  of 
hlm^f'lf  than  his  )»rfthren  deeuioil  to  be  just.  Indeed,  he  was  as  mode.st  and  self- 
dilhdent  as  was  compatible  with  the  full  accomplishment  of  the  missiou  which  he 
had  received  ftom  above.  While  he  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of  his  capacity  for 
great  enterprises,  he  was  sensible  of  his  ddldendes,  and  in  matters  of  the  h^^iest 
moment,  he  manifested  a  remarkable  readiness  to  ask  advice  and  to  defer  to  the 
jud<,Miient  of  others,  even  those  who  were  iniehor  to  him,  both  in  age  and  ia 
wisdom . 

Dr.  Spring's  habitual  opiuion  of  his  own  piety  was  far  below  that  which  others 
entertained  of  it.  The  severe  tests  which  he  appli^  to  his  own  fdigions  experi- 
ence and  character,  left  him,  as  be  repeatedly  told  me,  but  slender  evidence  thai 

his  heart  had  been  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  his  low  estimate  of  his  OWB 
6i>iritual  state  was  not  sueli  as  to  interfere  with  his  huhitual  cheerfulness  and 
religious  enjoyment,  or  with  his  fixed  purpose  of  heart  to  exert  himself  to  the 
utmost  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 

Dr.  Spring  was  very  watdtfiil  of  the  minds  of  others, — especially  of  promising 
young  men,  and  Tery  skilful  in  guarding  them  against  mistake  and  leading  them 
into  the  truth.  If  he  saw  in  them  a  tendency  to  any  hurtful  error,  he  would  not 
undertake  directly  to  ai^nc  the  point  with  them  and  confute  the  error,  lest  it 
should  rou.se  them  to  such  an  eli'ort  in  .self-defence,  as  would  be  likely  to  confirm 
them  ia  error.  Ilis  better  wuy  was  to  advise  them  to  examine  the  subject  more 
thoroughly  for  thsmadves,  and  not  to  be  in  hasto  to  decide,  and  then  to  name 
to  them  some  book  or  suggest  some  train  of  thought  that  might  be  of  use  to 
them. 

Dr.  Sprinj:^  was  powerful  in  the  pulpit.  In  the  freedom,  simplicity,  and  ferrour 
of  liis  prayers,  he  ex<^llcd  most  mini.<?ters.  As  a  preacher,  he  wa.s  remarkable 
for  a  dear  and  forcible  illustration  of  Divine  truth,  and  a  faithful  and  unsparing 
applksation  of  it  to  his  hearers.  His  ocnnmon  practice  was  to  explain  and  prove 
someainglo  proposition,  and  then  in  aserious  impnmemmt  to  impress  it  on  the 
ooDsdenoe  and  heart.  His  written  sermons  were  prepared  with  care  and  labour, 
and  were  always  weighty  and  instructive.  But  his  extemporaneous  preaching 
was  far  more  striking  and  powerful.  It  was  here  that  he  .showed  his  superior 
strength  to  the  best  advantage.  Jiis  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  were  all 
rooied  to  Tivid  actitm.  He  was  silf-<olleeted;  he  was  ffiatirely  flree  from  pcrtur- 
bation  and  confbsion;  he  was  completely  engrossed  with  his  subject.  He  tlwogfat 
m<m  clearly  and  connectedly,  and  reasoned  more  forcibly,  and  felt  and  spoke 
more  fervently  and  cncrfretieally,  than  at  other  times.  He  had  sndi  a  rnmniand 
of  language  that  he  never  hesitate*!.  lie  had  a  good  voice  and  a  very  distinct 
utterance.  He  was  very  solemn  as  well  as  earnest.  His  looks  expressed  the 
strength  of  his  oonoeptaons  and  the  warmth  of  his  emotions.  Sis  gestures  were 
unstudied,  natural,  and  rather  abundant,  but  not  violent.  At  such  times  he  was 
ftlt  by  all  to  be  powerful  and  eloquent.  He  made  it  his  object  to  declare  all  the 
eounsel  of  Cod  faitlifully,  not  .seektn;^  the  praise  of  men,  nor  fcririntr  their 
reproach.   Few  ministers  ei\joy,  as  fully  as  he  did,  tho  couUdence,  the  attach^ 
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meatf  and  tbo  veneration  of  his  people^  and  iew  exert  so  salutary  and  lasting  an 
influence. 

The  theological  opinions  of  Dr.  Spring  were  decidedly  CalTinistic.  If  he 
difi^nd  from  the  ablest  writov  among  former  Galvinists,  it  was  more  in  phrase^ 
olbgy  than  in  sentiment.  In  his  metaphysical  speculations,  he  harmonized  in  the 
main  with  Dr.  Kinmons,  w  ith  whom  he  was  united  in  the  most  intimate  friend- 
ship. But  iu  stttin;;  forth  those  spcriilatior.s,  he  showed  sound  judgment,  and 
took  pains  to  guard  his  hearers  aguinst  mistake,  and  to  make  his  meanh)^  jkt- 
fectly  plain.  For  example,  he  gave  great  prominence  to  the  position  tiial  we 
ought  to  love  God  anprefmely  /or  kU  oum  moral  axetllence,  and  to  regard  Ms 
glory  abooB  our  own  individtud  happimto.  Bat  he  avoided  the  rash  oxpressioiii 
which  some  others  employed,  viz:  tliat  wo  ought  to  bo  willing  to  bo  damned  or  to 
be  cast  off  for  the  glory  of  God;  niid  he  urg;ed  men  with  grent  earnestness  to 
geek  their  own  salvation.  Again,  he  insisted  much  upon  men's  notural  ahUity  to 
do  their  duty.  But  he  did  not  luave  the  subject,  as  many  do,  without  expUna- 
tioii*  Be  took  care  to  tdl  them  that,  by  natural  ability,  be  meant  only  those 
oataral  powers  and  faculties  of  mind,  which  make  them  moral,  accountable 
beings; — ^still  insisting  that,  as  depraved,  sinful  beings,  they  are  morally  unable  to 
o>K'y  the  Divine  law,  or  were  under  a  total  moral  {nahility  to  do  their  duty; — at 
the  same  time  showinj*  that  an  inability  of  this  kind,  instead  of  excnsin*:  them 
Sot  dii»obedience,  in  itself  altogether  culpable, — ^resulting,  as  it  does,  from  the 
ipexcosable  wickedness  of  tbdr  hearts.  And  be  Uboored  as  modi  to  illustrate 
their  inMliiy  in  this  sense,  as  their  abUUy  in  the  other  sense.  And  as  to  any 
other  peculiar  opinions  which  he  held,  he  always  endeavoured  to  present  them  in 
surh  a  light,  as  to  give  them  a  right  practical  influence.  The  end  which  he  ninied 
at  in  his  ministry,  and  whic  h  he  pursued  with  unusual  success,  was  to  le.ul  liis 
p^ple  into  just  and  consistent  views  of  natural  and  revealed  reUgion,  to  guard 
thcoa  against  error  and  enthusiasm,  and  to  promote  among  them  a  true,  scriptural 
piety. 

In  ecdeeiastical  councils,  and  in  all  meetings  for  improvement  or  for  the  trans- 
action of  business,  Dr.  Spring  was  distinguished  for  practical  wisdom  and  prompt 
action.  In  private  and  S(X-ial  life,  he  displayed  uncommon  clioerfulness,  kindness, 
and  even  sweetness,  of  disposition,  and  urbanity  of  manners,  though  mixed,  m 
all  matters  of  conscience,  with  inflexible  strictness  and  firmness.  His  daily 
deportmeBt  made  religion  appear  lovely,  attractive,  and  venerable.  In  a  word, 
as  a  Christian  and  a  ministw  of  the  Gospel,  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  philanthropist} 
Dr.  Spring  acted  a  hi'^hly  impoi^ant  part,  and  impressed  a  mark  which  will  not 
be  obliterated,  upon  the  ago  iu  which  he  lived. 

Very  trui^-  and  fraternally  yours, 

L.  WOODS. 
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JOHN  SMITH,  D.  D  * 
1774—1809. 

John  Smith,  boh  of  Joseph  Smitli,  wis  bora  at  Newbury,  (Byfieid 
pariali,)  Mass.,  Deoember  21, 1752.  His  mother  was  a  desoendaiit  of  the 
Sawyer  fitinily,  whioh  oame  from  En^and  to  thb  oonntry  in  164B,  and 
settled  in  Bowley,  whore  she  was  born.  Tho  son  was  fitted  for  College  at 
Duinmer  Academy,  under  the  instruction  of  the  well  known  Master  Moody." 
He  early  dmcovcrcd  an  uncommon  taste  for  the  study  of  the  languages, 
insomuch  that  his  instructor  predicted,  while  he  was  yet  in  his  preparatory 
course,  that  he  wuuM  attain  to  eminence  in  that  department. 

He  entered  the  .huiior  class  in  Dartmouth  College,  in  1771,  at  the  timo 
of  the  first  Cuiiiiiittii  ement  in  that  iii&liiuiiun.  He  went  to  Hanover  in 
company  with  his  preceptor  and  Governor  Wentworth,  and  so  new  and 
unsettled  was  a  portion  of  the  country  through  which  they  parsed,  thai  thej 
were  obliged  to  encamp  one  night  in  the  woods.  Their  arrival  at  Hanovor 
axcited  great  interest,  and  was  celebrated  by  the  roasting  of  an  ox  whole, 
at  the  QoTemor's  expense,  on  a  small  cleared  spot,  nesr  where  the  College 
now  stands. 

He  was  admitteil  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  177^;  an<l  imme- 
diatelv  after,  was  appointed  Preceptor  of  Moor's  scliool  at  Hanover.  Thb 
appointment  he  accepted;  and,  while  <ii«»eharging  his  duty  as  a  teacher,  was 
also  en<rage<l  in  the  study  of  Theology  under  the  direction  of  President 
Wheelock.  In  1774,  he  was  appointed  Tutor  in  the  College,  and  continued 
in  the  office  until  1778.  About  this  time  he  received  an  invitation  to 
settle  in  the  ministry  in  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  was  elected  Professor  of  Languages  in  the  College  where  he 
had  been  educated.  His  strong  predilection  for  classical  studies  led  him 
to  accept  the  latter  appointment;  and  until  1787,  he  joined  to  the  duties  of 
a  Professor  those  of  a  Tutor,  receiving  for  all  his  services  one  hundred 
pounds,  lawful  money,  annually.  His  Professorship  he  retninol  till  the 
close  of  his  life.  He  was  College  Librarian  for  thirty  years, — from  1779  to 
18U'J.  For  two  yearr*  he  delivered  Lectures  on  Systematic  Theology,  in 
College,  in  couuectiou  with  the  public  prayers  on  iSaturday  evening.  He 
was  a  Trustee  of  the  College  from  1788  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  also 
offioiated  for  many  years  as  stated  preacher  in  the  village  of  Hanover.  In 
1808,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  oonferred  upon  him  by  Brown 
University. 

Dr.  8mith*s  abundant  and  unceasing  labours  as  a  Professor,  a  Minuter, 
and  an  Author,  proved  too  much  for  his  constitution,  and  are  supposed  to 

have  hastened  him  out  of  life.  Tie  died  in  the  exercise  of  a  most  serene 
and  hutuhle  faith,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1809,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of 
his  ai:e.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Burroughst  of 
Hauover. 

•New  Hampshire  Kepository,  1846. 

fBvair  Bdrrouors  was  a  native  of  Stratfoni,  Coim.|  wm  gimdiiat«d  at  Tate  Ooncfi  In 

1757;  wan  ordained  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in  Killingly,  Conn.,  in  17t'*';  wxs  (1i«m{«sed  in 
1783;  was  iii-itallcd  |m.«tMr  of  the  church  in  Hanover,  t'cptcmber  I,  1772;  «;t3  liirusi.^j.cJ  iu 
181'"  ;  mi  l  'lit  1  M  l  .  J.'.  \H\'A,  ngcd  «cvcnty-flvc>.  Ho  was  li  .n  ,ii[<  il  with  tliu  dejjrco  of  Doctor 
of  Divinitv  from  Darttuuuih  CoUege  ia  171^,  and  wm  one  of  its  Ovon«er»from  Utt( year  UUhig 
iMth.  Im  wm  Um  ftthtr  of  tin  netorlou  Stephen  Bvrroaghj. 
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Dr.  Smitli  wag  twice  married.  Ills  first  wifo  wr^s  ?»rary,  daughter  of  the 
Bov.  Eber.ezcr  Cleavcland,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.  Alter  liviug  with  him 
aboQt  four  years,  she  died,  leaving  two  daughters,  one  of  wliom  was  married 
to  Dr.  Cyrus  Perkins  of  New  York,  formerly  Professor  lu  the  uiedical 
depwlmeot  of  Partmontb  College,  and  the  other  to  Joha  Bryant  of  Boston. 
His  Bocood  wife  was  SoBan,  daughter  of  Colonel  David  Mason  of  Boston. 
By  this  marriage  be  had  six  ehildren,  one  of  whom,  a  yonng  lady  of  fine 
poetical  taste, — died  in  1812,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  Mre.  Smith 
mrviYod  her  husband  many  yem,  and  died  in  1845,  at  the  age  of  eighty* 
two.  She  was  a  lady  of  uncommon  vigour  of  mind  and  depth  of  piety,  and 
in  h»'r  oiu^hticth  year  wrote  a  memoir  of  her  husband. 

Dr.  Smith  wtis  cnthusiastifally  devoted  to  thp  f^iwW  of  the  lan<ruagc3 
through  life.  He  prepared  a  Hebrew  Grammar  lu  Iji-  J  uaior  ycarin  College, 
which  Is  dated  May  14,  1772  ;  and  a  revised  preparation  is  dated  February 
11,  1774.  About  this  time  he  also  prepared  a  Chaldee  Grammar.  The 
original  mannsciipt  of  these  Grammars,  as  also  the  greater  part  of  his 
Leetares  on  Theology,  is  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  Northern  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Seiences  at  Dartmouth  College.  As  early  as  1779,  he  prepared 
a  Latin  Grammar,  which  was  first  published  in  1802,  and  baa  gone  through 
three  cLlitious.  Tu  1803,  he  published  a  Hebrew  Grammar;  iu  1804,  an 
edition  of  Cicero  do  Oratorc,  with  notes,  and  a  brief  memoir  of  Cicero,  in 
English  ;  and  in  1><U9,  a  Greek  Grammar,  which  was  issued  about  the  time  of 
his  decease.  Ho  published  also  a  Sermon  at  the  derriratinn  of  the  meeting 
house  at  Hanover,  1796,  and  a  Sermon  at  the  ordmation  of  T.  JQastman.* 
1801. 

FROM  THE  REV.  ROSWELL  SHURTLEFF,  D. 
vmonttom  ih  nAsmoimi  ooubds. 

Hasotss,  Febrasry  4, 1860. 
Dear  Sir:  Dr.  Smith,  oaooeming  whom  you  inqoiie,  was  rather  above  the 

middling  stature,  straight,  and  well  proportioned.    His  bead  was  well  ibnned, 

thoutrh  blanrhed  and  l.uld,  somewhat  in  advance  of  his  years.  His  fare,  too,  as 
to  jK  lineriTrients,  was  very  regular  and  comely.  His  eyes  were  of  a  lip;lit  h!fio 
colour,  and  tolerably  clear.  Excuse  mj  particularity — I  seem  to  see  him  before 
me. 

Ab  a  Ungnist,  be  was  minutely  aoearate,  and  ftitbftd  to  bis  pupils,  although  I 

used  to  doubt  whether  he  was  fiuniliar  with  the  classic  writers  much  beyond  the 
Add  of  his  daily  instruction.^.  But  you  know  that  in  his  day,  Pliilolofry,  like 
ni an T  other  «Jcicnecs,  was  eoinparittivcly  in  its  cradle,  especially  in  this  country. 
Urn  reputation  iu  hi*  profession  depended  chiefly  on  the  recitations;  and  there  he 
was  perfect  to  a  proverb.  The  student  never  thought  of  appealing  from  bis 
dedeion. 

In  his  disposition  he  was  very  kind  and  obliging,  and  remarkably  tender  of  the 
fcelinjrs  of  his  pupils — a  rivilily  wliirh  w.is  alwn}-;;  duly  returned  i 

In  religious  scntinif-nt.  be  was  unexceptionably  orthodox, — though  fearful  of 
Hopkinsianism,  which  loade  some  noise  in  the  country  at  that  period.    Uis  voioo 
was  full  and  clear  and  his  articulation  very  distinet.    His  sermons  were  written 
out  with  great  aocnracy,  but  were  perhaps  deficient  in  pungency  of  application 
On  the  whole,  he  oould  hardly  be  considered  a  populsr  preacher. 

•TitTOX  Eastman  wn><  l.orn  at  Amb<!rs*t,  Miuis.,  August  15,  1773;  wiis  gnwlnat«(l  at  Dart- 
moQth  CoUc^fo  in  1796;  'ivis  (>rilained  pn«tor  of  the  church  in  Randolph,  Vt.,  Jnne  3,  1801 ;  wm  - 
iHwilwtrt  Mmj  2&t  1^0}  ana  died  at  Bandolph,  maoh  Umanttd,  Jolj  8,l&i2,  igMi  nxtj- 
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Prnfess'or '^mith  >\ra8  a  man  of  unoonnnnn  industry.  This  muhl  he  apparent 
*  from  whai  hu  accomplished.  Besides  bis  two  recitations  daily,  he  supplied  tho 
CoUcige  and  YiUage  with  proaching  for  about  twenty  years,  aad  exchanged  pidpits 
but  retf  8«Id<nn;  and,  in  tha  maan  time,  waa  almost  ooostantlj  engaged  in  soam 
litemy  enterprise.  I  well  remember  a  conversation  with  the  late  Pkesidcnt 
Brown,  then  a  Tutor  in  College,  soon  after  the  Trofcssor  died, — in  which  we  agreed 
in  the  opinion,  that  we  had  known  no  man  of  the  same  natural  endowments,  who 
had  been  more  useful,  or  who  had  occupied  his  talent  to  better  advantage. 

Ton  aak  fi>r  illiutratiTe  aneodolea.  Sneh  you  know,  are  apt  to  ibUow  teadm  is 
College.  Stttdenta  often  aeek'  amoaement  at  the  ezpenae  of  inatroctort,  whom  tfaaj 
truly  respect.  Professor  Smith  waa  perhaps  rather  a  ]>roinincnt  mark;  for,  though 
universally  acknowledge^^  to  p'>'^se8aone  of  the  kindest  of  hearts,  he  was  constitu- 
tionally both  nervous  and  timid.  He  coiild  not  well  give  a  joke,  and  stil!  le^s 
could  he  retort  one.  When  a  little  disconcerted,  he  at  once  lost  his  balance,  and 
could  onty  reoMTe  with  meekneaa  whatever  should  come  next.  Thia  gave  oocaaioift 
to^some  anecdotes,  whidi  may  have  gone  fthroad  with  more  or  less  correctneea. 

In  illustration  of  this,  I  will  venture  to  relate  a  case  which  occurred  while  I 
was  a  Tntor.  Professor  Smith  was  hearinj;^  a  recitation  in  Watts'  Logic,  I  think, 
where,  on  the  doctrine  of  identity,  it  was  held  that  a  piece  of  mechanism  remained 
the  same,  though  the  several  parts  were  supplied  anew,  until  not  a  particle  of  the 
original  waa  left.  A  member  ot  the  dasa  hdd  up  a  penknife,  aad  aaid, "  Suppose 
I  lose  half  this  handle,  and  get  it  supplied,  is  it  the  same  knife?*'  **Tea.'* 
"After  a  while,  I  lose  the  other  half  of  the  handle,  and  get  that  supplied.'" 
•'The  same  still,"  said  the  teacher.  "Then,"  ?aid  Fiske,  (for  that  waa  the 
stndent's  name,)  "at  length  I  lose  the  blade,  and  get  a  new  one  insert<Ml'*  "  As 
a  kiuf»:  it  is  still  the  same," — said  the  Frofc&bor.  "  Well,"  said  Fiske  again,  '  tins 
man  «t  my  elbow  found  the  several  parts,  and  having  put  them  together,  he  has 
a  kniib,  and  what  knife  ia  that  ?"  Thus  the  dialogue  closed — in  a  manner  equally 
embarrassing  to  the  Professor  and  amusing  to  the  dass. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  comply  with  your  request,  80  &r  aa  my  frail  healthy 
imperfect  vision,  and  growing  dotage,  will  allow. 

With  sincere  desires  for  your  prosperity  and  success  in  the  cause  of  truth, 

I  remain,  very  truly  yours, 

S08VELL  SHUBTLBFP. 

% 

MATTHIAS  BUENET,  D.  D  « 
1774—1806. 

Matthias  Burnet  was  liorn  at  Bottle  Hill,  N.  J.,  Jannary  24,  1749. 
He  wa.s  pradnated  nt  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1700,  Having  prose- 
cuted hiji  theological  studies,  probably  under  Dr.  Witherspoon.  who  had 
then  lately  become  President  of  the  College,  and  having  received  license  to 
preach,  he  was  called  iu  the  uutumii  of  1774,  to  be  the  pastor  of  thu  Pres- 
byterian church  in  Jamaica,  Long  Lsla&d.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was 
ordained  and  installed  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  in  April,  1775. 

Mr*  Burnet  ezereieed  hia  miniatiy  at  Jamaioa,  during  the  whole  of  the 
Bevolutionary  war.  Unlike  nearly  all  the  Presbyterian  clergy  of  the  country, 
he  never  declared  in  favour  of  our  independence;  and,  though  he  professed 
neutrality,  and  observed  a  uniform  sUence  in  respect  to  the  great  questiooa 

•  Print*!  BOH.  «r  Long  lilaiid*— HalTa  Hlgt.  «f  Norwalk. 
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between  the  Colonies  and  the  mother  country,  it  was  generally  nnderetood 
tEat  his  sympathies  were  chiefly  with  the  latter.  Hence,  no  doubt,  it  was, 
tint  vlula  JanuioA  ww  occupied  by  ilie  British  snny,  he  was  permitted  to 
CTereiae  lU  hk  ministerial  fonotions  without  molestation,  and  by  bis  influenoe 
with  the  lojallsis  the  Presbyterian  ebnreh  was  preaerred  from  destmetion 
during  the  war.  The  fullowiug  extracts  from  a  work  by  Henry  Ondcrdonk, 
Jr.,  **  designed  to  illustrate  the  Revolutionary  incidents  of  Queens  County," 
leave  us  in  no  doubt  in  regard  to  Mr.  Burnet's  position  at  this  period : —  * 

*'  Soon  after  the  British  were  ostnhlI«iho(l  in  Jamaica,  a  parcel  of  loyalists  jifii  hed 
tboutelres in  the  Iwlfry  of  the  Presbyterian  church^aud  commenced sawiag  off  the 
steeple.  Word  was  brought  to  the  pastor,  the  Rer.  Mr.  Bornet.  Whitehead  Illckt, 
Mayor  r,f  Xew  York,  happened  to  be  at  his  Iionsc.  and,  as  Burnet  was  a  loyalist,  miom 
pat  a  stop  to  the  outrage.  •  •  •  •  xhc  Uighla»lers  attended  hia  church,  and 
•at  by  tbemsdvea  in  the  galleries.  Some  had  their  wiTet  with  them,  and  seTeral 
chHdri  M  were  baptized.  Once,  wlicti  tho  sexton  had  neglected  to  provide  water,  and 
waa  about  to  go  f(Hr  it,  the  thoughtful  mother  called  him  back,  and  drew  a  bottle  of  it 
frein  her  potikeC.  General  Oliver  Dolancey,  who  had  been  appeioted  by  Howe  to 
induce  t!i<-  . loyal i.stg  to  join  the  Kini?\s  troop!^,  had  his  quarters  at  Jamaica  Ibr  seme 
time,  at  the  parsouagtj  houiie  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Burnet." 

But  the  Tnnpq  of  Mr.  Burnet's  people,  unfortunately  for  the  permanency 
of  his  situation,  did  not  sympathize  with  his  loyal  tendencies,  or  even  his 
professed  neutrality.  They  were  generally  decided  and  zealous  Whifrs  ;  and 
as  soon  us  the  war  was  over,  they  made  no  equivocal  ileuiunstration  of  their 
dissatbfaction  with  his  course.  Some  of  them  indeed  continued  to  be  his 
warm  friends,  sad  urged,  in  fiiTOur  of  retuning  him  as  their  minister,  that 
be  bad  been  instrumental  in  saving  the  ehureh  edifioe ;  but  the  opposition 
^  to  him  WIS  so  eztensiTo  and  powerful,  that  he  found  it  neeessary  to  resign 
hi.s  charge.  At  the  close  of  his  farewell  service,  he  gave  out  the  on  o  !  un- 
dred  and  twentieth  Psalm,  from  whieh  may  be  infsrred  the  state  of  feeling 
en  both  sides 

"Hard  lot  of  mine,  my  dayiweeSit 
"  Among  the  sons  ol'  strife, 

Whose  never  eeaaiug  quarrels  waste 
**  My  golden  boors  «tf  U». 

"  O!  nii;rht  I  fly  to  change  my  plaoOy 

"  How  would  I  choose  to  dwell  * 
**  In  some  wide,  leoefome  wDdemees, 
"  And  leSTO  tbeae  galea  ef  bdl. 

<•'  Peace  is  the  blessing  that  I  seek, 
'  How  lovely  are  its  charms  ! 
"  I  am  for  peace;  but  when  I  speak 
They  all  aeelare  for  arms.'' 

Iff.  Bnmet  wm  libemted  from  his  pastoral  eharg^  by  the  Prssbytory 
of  Now  Tork,  in  Hay,  1785.  In  Ootober  following,  he  reeeived  a  eall  from 
the  OoogrvgA^onal  church  in  Norwalk,  Conn.;  and  baying  aooepted  it,  was 
insldled  on  the  2d  day  of  November.  In  the  same  year,  he  was  honoured 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Tale  College. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  state  of  feeling  bewccn  him  and  his  people 
at  Jamaica  when  they  separated,  no  other  than  the  most  amicable  relations 
existed  between  them  after  hi.s  settlement  at  Norwalk.  lie  was  accu.stomed 
to  pay  them  an  annual  visit ;  and  in  1790  he  preached  to  a  large  assembly 
in  the  Presbyterian  church  a  sermon  that  was  afterwards  publbhed  in  the 
Amuncau  Preacher,  entitlod  Moral  Bofleetions  upon  the  season  of  Ear* 
VMt'*  In  Hb  imtthmmi  be  addroiaed  partiMilarly  the  minister  who  bad 
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succeeded  hiin,  and  thus  alladed  to  his  ocmoeotioQ  with  the  ooDgregatioii 

during  the  war  : — 

"  In  the  days  of  my  youth,  I  was,  by  the  laying  ou  of  hands,  and  particular  desig- 
Mtlonof  tbo  Frefbytery,  placed  in  tliis  part  of  the  great  field  of  Chrieit's  Charm, 
where  numbers  of  faithful  labourers  had  been  before,  with  a  soli'inn  charge  to  labour  in 
it,  aud  to  watch  over  it.  For  several  years  I  dovutud  myscU'  to  this  Juy  charge;  aud. 
though  with  many  Imperfections  I  acknowledge  I  did  it,  yet  never  with  a  dishonest 
heart.  In  troublous  and  perilous  tiniLS,  I  kopt  it,  hibonrtd  in  it,  and  watched  orer  it, 
readily  cotitributiug,  both  by  wutd  aud  deed,  whuluver  was  in  my  power  for  ita  per- 
fection, caliivAtios,  and  growth  in  the  fraits  of  trnth  vid  righteoiuDeis." 

Dr.  Buraet  oontinaod  at  Norwalk  until  fais  detlh,  whieh  took  pl«oe  on  the 
80th  of  June ,  1 806.  He  died  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age  and  the  twenty- 
first  of  bis  ministry  at  Norwalk.  Dr.  Primo,  in  his  Hi>tory  of  Long  Island, 
states  that  be  preached  for  him  the  <hy  previous  to  his  death,  and  parted 
from  him  ou  ^Monday  moruing,  about  f  vo  hours  before  bis  sudden  departure. 

Dr.  Bumct  preached  the  Counecticut  Election  Sermon  in  1803,  wldch  was 
publi.-lied.  He  also  puf)lisbed  two  Sermons,  ofce  in  the  second,  the  other  in 
the  third,  volume  of  the  American  Preacher,  1791. 

His  first  wifo  wis  an  Epised paliAn ;  and  to  this  dnmmttaiioe  some  attri- 
boted  hb  neutrality,  if  nothing  more,  during  the  Bevolution.  This  lady 
(Mrs.  Ann  Bumct)  died  at  Norwalk,  July  7, 1789, — the  mother  of  two 
children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  On  the  30th  of  June,  1793,  Dr.  Burnet 
took  for  his  second  wife,  Fanny,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Asel  Boe  of  Wood- 
bridge,  N.  J.   By  this  marriage  he  had  one  child — a  son. 

FROM  THE  REV.  MOSES  STUART, 

PR0r£S80R  IJI  TOE  inSOLOOICAL  SEMINARY  AT  AKDOVER. 

Andovkr,  January  IG,  1851. 
My  dear  Sir :  My  engagements  have  hitherto  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to 
folfil  my  promise  to  you  in  respect  to  the  reminiscences  whidi  I  may  cherish 
respecting  Dr.  Burnet  of  Norwalk.  All  I  can  now  do,  is  to  make  some  brisf 

notation  of  them. 

In  my  childhood,  the  town  of  Norwalk  comprised  three  large  parishes — 
namely,  Norwalk,  Wilton,  and  Canaan.  At  a  subsequent  period,  these  became 
three  separate  incorporated  towns.  Previous  to  this,  however,  an  Academy  was 
set  up  in  Norwalk  Parish,  of  which  Dr.  Bomet  was  Pastor.  Probably  it  was 
mMnly  by  his  influence  that  this  was  done.  I,  who  was  bom  in  Wilton,  went,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  to  that  Academy,  in  order  to  fit  for  College.  Dr.  Burnet  was 
the  President  of  the  Ronrrl  of  Trustees,  and  one  of  the  examiners.  Previous  to 
my  leaving  home,  I  had  frequently  beard  him  preach  at  Wilton,  and  I  remember 
very  distinctly  that  it  was  accounted  a  choice  Sabbath  by  the  people,  which  pre- 
sented him  in  the  pnlpit  at  Wilton  in  the  way  of  eicliaoge.  Whenever  it  was 
known  beforehand,  the  church  was  always  sure  to  be  filled. 

T  hnve  a  distinct  impression  .«;till  on  my  mind  of  the  solemn  earnestness  of  his 
nianiit  r.  He  bad  a  slight  iuipediinent  in  his  speech,  which,  when  it  occasioned 
some  hesitation  in  utterance,  was  always  sure  to  be  followed  by  more  than  ordi- 
nary intonation  and  animation.  As  often  as  the  embarrassment  occurred,  so 
often  were  the  whole  audience  put  on  the  qui  niot  as  to  what  was  coming. 

Every  body  spoke  and  thought  of  him,  as  a  man  pre-eminent  in  piety  and  in 
paslornl  qualification <j  Hrnve  questions  of  cn5:uistry  or  discipline  were  oftsB 
referred  to  him,  as  all  felt  bound  to  reverence  his  judgment. 

When  at  the  Academy,  I  boarded  for  the  first  quarter  in  a  house  within  a  few- 
rods  of  his,  and  bis  two  sons  were  ray  school-mates,  play-mates  and  most  intft* 
mate  friends.  After  one  year,  the  preceptor,  Asa  Obajpnan,  Bsq.,- alter wtoda  osi 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  ConneetiGUt,  left  tiie  Academy,  and  Br. 
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Barnct  took  his  place  until  another  could  be  procured  Hk  discipline  iu  Latin  and 
Greek  was  excellent.  He  made  thorough  work  of  the  Q  rammars  and  of  the  fixerdaes 
m  both  languages.  We  used  to  tranSute  Gredc  into  Latin  on  ono  day,  and  into 
Xaglislt  tha  nast.  We  turned  Bn^iak  into  Latin  and  vice  versa.  All  oor 
parsing  and  appeals  to  Greek  Grammar  were  carried  on  in  the  Latin.  I  have 
often  felt  ihat  if  I  could  have  enjoyed  his  instructions  at  that  period  for  some  two 
jears,  I  should  have  been  very  ditlcrently  fitted  for  classical  College  studies  from 
what  I  in  (act  was.  Subsequently, — that  is,  after  a  few  months,  the  school  broke 
Hp  ftr  a  time;  fat  Dr.  Bnmet  found  the  doable  task  oC  achool  and  parieb  too 
aatmalbr  him;  and  when  he  quit*  anotlier  oompetent  inaUoetor  had  not  ben 
engaged. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  had  lived  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Burnet  some  four  or  five 
months.  Ihcrc,  of  course,  1  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  in  hi'S  daily  walk 
and  private  demeanour.  The  impression  remaining  on  my  mind,  is  that  of  a 
aadate,  Idndt  conrteone,  fervidly  pioos  man,  whooe  private  life  waa  in  aooordanee 
with  Ida  pabUe  teaobing.  Familiarity  did  not  diminish,  but  augment,  my  respect 
and  reverence.  His  imperturbable  mildness  of  spirit,  his  gravity  mingled  with 
comity,  and  his  fervent  mornine:  and  evening  devotions,  nil  contributed  to 
heighten  my  former  reverence  for  him  and  all'eciiun  toward  him.  His  only  fault 
in  ikmily  management  was,  that  his  mildness  inclined  him  to  forbear  paternal 
admonition  and  oorreetion  too  much.  Hia  aona  were  young  bda  of  talent,  and 
were  too  much  caresfled  by  the  people  of  the  pariah  to  carry  themBclvcs  very 
meekly.  But  their  errors  were  more  the  result  of  gar  and  frolicsome  youth  than 
of  any  special  vitiosity  of  temperament.  Alas!  they  were  early  called  from  the 
•tageof  action;  but  whether  before  or  ufttsr  the  death  of  the  father,  I  haveno 
certain  recollection,  inasmuch  as  I  was  at  Yale  College  during  that  period. 

Oor  Monday  mornings  at  the  Academy,  while  Dr.  Bomet  waa  in  ik,  were 
alwaya  anre  to  bring  a  Greek  Testament  recitation  with  them ;  after  which,  the 
Doctor  used  to  make  remarks  exegetical,  practical,  and  hortative.  He  was  never 
tedious  or  pro5?y.  His  prayers  and  preaching  were  always  of  the  briefer  cast. 
In  geueiai,  he  employed  only  short  notes  in  the  pulpit.  The  people  at  large  used 
U>  like  his  extemporan^us  performances  best;  and  they  had  some  good  reason, 
fer  in  them  the  ftmney  of  hia  ^irit  poured  forth  without  atint;  Ibr  he  nsaally 
spoke  with  a  full  heart.  Many  a  time  have  I  seen  hia  oountenance  visibly  agitated 
by  his  emotions,  which  now  and  then  nearly  overpowered  him.  The  staid  gravity 
of  his  manner  throughout  seemed  to  forbid  strong  emotions;  but  he  happily 
bkuded  both.  Never  was  a  witticism,  or  a  hghC  story,  or  a  pun,  or  a  sentence  of 
tart  .satire,  heard  to  proceed  from  him  while  preaching.  He  would  have  counted 
It  a  degradation  of  hia  holy  oflioe,  and  a  pro&nation  of  Qod*B  honae,  to  indulge 
himself  in  any  thing  of  thia  natme.  He  had  tbe  power,  hat  he  waa  averae  to 
employing  it. 

r  was  too  young,  wlien  acquainted  with  him,  to  know  much  nVjont  his  pastoral 
habits,  and  1  was  also  a  stranger  in  the  parish,  and  Mt  that  this  was  no  bu.'^iuess 
of  mine.  But  I  well  recollect  the  strong  attachment  of  his  people  to  him;  and 
thia,  I  think,  seldom  happens,  where  a  paator  is  deatitote  of  tbe  aodal  qnalitiea 
whidi  lead  one  to  meet  and  mingle  with  others. 

For  the  same  reason,  I  can  give  no  critique  on  bis  preaching  in  respect  to  argn- 
mf'nt  an<l  weight.  That  he  caught  the  popular  eye  and  ear  is  certain.  His  a.spect 
and  torm  were  comely,  and  iu  themselves  of  a  persuasive  cast.  When  he  rose 
m  the  pulpit,  with  a  face  beaming  with  light  and  love,  all  ears  and  eyes  were  open, 
and  expectation  lighted  up  every  countenance. 

I  well  remember  that  clumps  of  boys  in  the  streets,  during  the  play-hours  of 
the  day,  when  they  had  got  into  some  dispute  and  begun  to  talk  loud,  and  .some 
of  them  to  swear,  would,  at  his  approach,  become  hushed.  "There  comes  Dr. 
Burnet,"  some  one  would  say,  and  a  truce  instantly  began.   By  the  time  he  had 
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slowly  passed  them,  they  began  to  cool>  and  allor  a  few  bautera,  would  separate 
snd  go  peaceably  away,  without  any  further  disturtiuioe.  Rare,  indeed,  was  it 
to  hear  even  the  most  uncivil  of  them  say,—"  I  don't  care  for  liim."  All  knew 
that  he  looked  with  a  father's  eye  upon  them.  When  he  had  heard,  in  his 
approach,  the  noise  of  their  dispute,  ho  would  be  sure  to  pass  close  by  them, 
and  smiling  kindly  upon  ihcm,  hv  would  say,  "  My  dear  Hoys,  I  heard  some 
voiceb  60  loud,  that  1  feared  some  harm  might  come  of  it.  Come  now,  make  up 
aU  your  disnensions,  for  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  to  have  a  quarret  in  the  street, 
with  the  public  looIdngOD.  Let  all  go  until  to-morrow;  then  you  may  oome 
together  in  Oiol  blood,  and  you  wUl  easily  settle  all."  By  this  the  boys  were  not 
overawed  merely ;  they  were  persunded  or  convinced  that  it  wns  best  to  ff»Ho\r  his 
advice.    The  morrow  usually  hiouL'ht  about  reconciliation,  as  we  might  expect. 

In  the  height  of  his  usefulness  and  influence,  I  left  the  place  to  go  to  New  Haven 
College,  and  nerer  more  returned,  except  to  pass  through  a  part  of  his  parish  on 
my  way  home.  I  know  nothing  more  of  his  subsequent  history,  excepting  the 
event  of  his  death.  Of  the  manner  of  that,  I  know  nothing,  not  having  conversed 
with  any  person  who  was  acquainted  Avith  the  circumstances  of  it.  I  have 
indeed  heard  that  his  end  was  peace;  and  full  surely  this  is  what  I  should  hare 
expected. 

While  writing  these  Unes,  his  image  almost  appears  before  me.  I  seem  to  see 
his  kind  paternal  smile,  his  fkce  beaming  with  comity  and  henevolence;  I  hear  the 
melodious,  persuasive  accents  of  his  voice;  I  see  his  staid  gait  and  his  pensivs 

dcmennonr,  and  lind  myself  almost  reartinp^  the  scenes  of  my  fifteenth  5'ear. 
But  had  I  then  known  hiui  in  all  his  worth  n>^  a  Chrislian,  and  known  how  to 
estimate  him,  I  should  doubtless  have  a  much  deeper  impression  still.  I  venera- 
ted him,  indeed,  as  a  Christian;  but  how  Httle  did  I  then  know  what  theftill 
import  of  that  name  was.  My  recollections  of  him  now,  however,  are  such  that 
if  invocation  of  taints  were  a  doctrine  admissihle,  I  should  lift  up  my  prayer  to 
him  to  intereL-de  for  me;  for  the  prayerK  of  the  righteous  avail  much.  I  could  do 
it  as  heartily  as  the  Irish  Catholic  looks  up  to  St.  Patrick,  or  the  Parisian  r.nn  to 
St.  Genevieve.  But  no;  he  would  chide  me  for  my  mistake,  and  say  to  me,  "  Vou 
have  an  elder  Brother  that  will  both  hear  and  answer  prayer.  I  am  nothing — can 
do  nothing.  Look  to  Him,— your  all  in  all,  your  very  present  help  in  eveiy  time 
of  need.*' 

I  stand  rebuked  for  even  the  imagination  of  an  intercessory  saint  in  glory.  But 
my  feelings  !  All  the  frushinf^  tide  of  youthful  affection  and  reverence  roines  upon 
me,  and  before  1  am  aware,  I  am  ready  to  cry  out,  **  Sancte  pater!  Ora  pro 
nobis!'* 

If  Br.  Burnet  made  such  an  impression  on  me,  a  crude  country  boy,  just  enter- 
ing on  his  teens,  and  without  God  and  without  hope  in  the  world,  I  draw  the 
conclusion  now,  at  the  age  of  three-srnro  and  ten.  that  he  must  have  been  a  man 
of  more  than  ordinary  qualities  of  mind  and  demeanour.  Such  I  mw^t  Miev© 
him  to  have  been.  I  trust  that  in  this,  the  testimony  of  others  who  knew  him 
better  and  longer,  will  agree. 

I  have  thus  given  you  all  I  know  or  can  call  to  mind  oonoeming  that  eminmt 
servant  of  Ood.  My  recollections  are  reflresluqg,  even  at  this  distance  of  time;  and 
if  you  have  as  much  pleasure  in  rending  this  record  of  them,  as  I  have  bad  ill 
miJdng  it  out,  it  will  be  clear  that  I  have  not  laboured  in  vain. 

Truly  yours, 

M.  STUART. 
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DAVID  TAPPAN,  D.  D  * 

1774—1803. 

David  Tappan  a  son  of  tlio  Rev.  Bcnjaniin  Tappan,  who  waa 
gradnated  at  Harvard  College  in  1742,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church 
at  3Iaruhester,  Mass.,  December  11,  1745,  and  died  there  May  6,  1790, 
aged  !5ixt}--nine.  The  son,  at  a  very  early  age,  gave  indications  of  a  mind 
eager  lor  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  sn«cc}iiible  of  the  hiL'1t«"^t  culti- 
vation. His  father  encouraged  his  literary  aspirations,  and  lur  several 
years,  had  the  sole  direction  of  his  studies;  but,  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  preparation  for  College,  he  was  placed  under  the  iustructiuu  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Moody,  Preceptor  of  Dummer  Academy* 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  Hamurd  UniTenity, 
where,  dniing  his  whole  ooane,  he  dutinguished  himself  for  propriety  of 
eondnet,  and  diligenoe  and  anoeess  in  study.  Not  only  were  his  morals 
hrraptoachable,  bat  he  wsa  by  no  means  inattentive  to  his  religious  daties. 
During  the  third  year  of  his  collegiate  course,  he  was  visited  with  a  severe 
illness,  which  gave  to  lii-^  iT)ind  a  more  decidedly  spiritual  direction,  and 
at  least  un  important  inatrumentality  in  the  formation  of  his  uneom- 
uiuuiy  clev  it  1  Chrif^tian  obaraoter.  He  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1771. 

After  leaving  College,  he  devoted  somewhat  more  than  two  years  to  the 
Study  of  Theology ;  though,  during  part  of  the  time,  he  was  also  employed 
in  teaching  a  school.  His  first  efforts  in  the  pulpit  evineed  an  vnoom- 
monly  mature  mind,  and  an  extent  of  theological  attainment  which  would 
have  done  no  discredit  to  venerable  age.  He  was  regarded  as  possessing 
all  the  charactertBtics  of  not  only  an  eminently  popular,  but  eminently 
useful,  preacher ;  and  those  who  knew  him  then,  were  not  disappointed  by 
tiie  brilliancy  of  his  suhsequent  career.  Accordingly,  his  Ial<onrs  as  a  can- 
didate were  much  in  demand,  and  he  soon  rec<  ivod  an  invitation  to  settle  as 
pa?tor  of  a  church  in  Newbury,  Mass.  This  in\itation  he  ar^cpted,  and 
was  ordained  in  April,  1774,  when  he  was  only  twenty-one  ytiar-  of  age. 

The  ijeriuous  wiiich  he  preached  ou  the  Sabbath  immediately  bucceeding 
his  ordination  were  published.  One  of  his  friends  informed  me  that,  when 
he  was  applied  to  for  a  copy  of  the  sermons  for  the  press,  he  felt  somewhat 
embarrassed  by  the  request,  and  finally  determined  to  yield  to  it,  as  the 
result  of  some  such  prooess  of  refleetion  as  the  following : — A  single  ser- 
mon is,  in  all  ordinary  eases,  too  unimportant  to  affect  my  reputation  any 
way ;  but  it  may  not  be  tno  unimportant  to  do  good  on  a  small  scale.  A 
sermon  of  mine,  preached  to  my  own  people,  on  some  occasion  that  deeply 
interests  their  feelings,  and  printed  by  their  request,  will  be  eagi  1  ly  read 
by  them,  when  another  sernjon,  on  a  similar  occasion,  and  preached  by  a 
stranger  a  hundred  miles  distant,  though  it  were  far  better  than  mine, 
would  probably  not  be  read  at  all.  The  fact  thou  that  there  arc  iu  the  world 
many  better  Kermons  than  I  can  write,  is  no  argument  against  mine  being 
printed,  inasmuoh  as,  within  a  small  circle  at  least,  mine  will  be  read,  when 
Hie  better  onea  will  not  be.    Let  me  then  make  myself  useful  by  prinUng, 

« ia£»  imfizfld  to  hif  PoiUiaBioM  Saauu. 

Tot.  n.  13 . 
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though  it  be  on  a  humble  scale;  and,  if  any  of  rav  ^prrnons  are  likely,  in 
the  opinion  of  prudent,  judicious  persons,  to  do  good  by  b*  inL-  printed,  I 
will  not  Hcruple  from  considerations  of  dwlieaey  to  yield  to  their  judgment.** 
Acting  upou  this  principle  through  his  whole  miuistry,  ho  printed  more 
eeoasional  aemoiiB  thftn  alraiwl  any  other  olergymto  of  his  day. 

He  continued  the  pastor  oC  the  efanroh  at  Newbury,  quietly  but  labo* 
rioualy  and  most  acceptably  performmg  the  vaiiona  duties  of  his  office,  for 
about  eighteen  years.  In  June,  1792,  the  Corporation  and  Overs«er8  of 
Harvard  University  invited  him  to  the  office  of  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
that  institution.  The  question  of  duty  in  the  case  proved  an  exceedingly 
emharra.ssing  one  to  hira ;  but  it  was  finally  referred  to  an  ecclesiastical 
council,  and  by  thcni  decided  in  favour  of  his  removal.  His  Farewell  ser- 
mon, which  was  published,  is  alike  creditable  to  bin  head  and  his  heart; — 
is  full  of  pertinent  and  vrciiihty  counsels,  expressed  with  beautiful  nimpli- 
city  and  m  a  spirit  of  nu  lling  tenderness.  Ho  was  inaugurated  as  Huiiia 
Professor  of  Divinity,  December  26,  1702. 

In  1794,  his  Alma  Mater  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
DiTinity. 

In  the  highly  responsible  office  to  which  he  was  now  introduced,  he  oon- 
tinued  till  the  close  of  life.  His  labours  were  abundant,  and  his  sucoess 
corresponded  to  his  labours;  for  he  gained  and  retained  an  influence,  not 
only  over  the  undergraduates  in  College,  but  over  other  minds  with  which 
he  was  brought  in  contact,  that  coul  1  have  been  the  result  of  nothing  short 
of  great  powern  combined  with  exalted  goodness.  \S  hilc  he  discharged 
with  most  scrupulous  tidelity  his  various  duties  as  Professor,  he  often 
preached  to  neighbouring  cougregutious ;  and  such  was  his  popularity  that 
he  was  called  more  frequently  than  almost  any  other  minister  of  the  day,  to 
officiate  on  special  and  extraordinary  occauons. 

Dr.  Tappan*s  connection  with  the  University  as  Professor  continued 
somewhat  more  than  ten  years ;  and,  during  the  whole  period,  he  was  oon* 
stantly  gaining  in  reputation  and  influence.  His  large  heart  would  not  pennii 
him  to  decline  any  service  to  which  he  felt  himself  competent ;  and  soma* 
times  his  desire  to  oblige  his  brethren,  or  to  accommodate  vacant  churches, 
carried  him  farther  than  his  bodily  strengtli  would  warrant.  On  the  7th  of 
August,  1803,  he  preached  in  Brattle  street  church,  Boston,  which  had  been 
rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Thacher,  and  administered  the  Com- 
munion ;  and,  as  he  was  previously  somewhat  debilitated,  the  effort  proved 
too  much  for  him.  At  the  close  of  the  service  he  returned  home,  inune* 
diately  took  to  his  chamber,  and  died  just  twenty  days  afterwards.  The 
following  account  of  the  state  of  his  mind  in  the  prospect  of  his  departure. 
Is  from  a  sermon  preached  on  the  occasion  of  his  death  by  the  Bct.  Dr. 
Holmes,  whose  testimony  Is  that  of  an  eye  and  ear  witness,  as  well  us  an 
intimate  friend: — 

"  During  hia  illness,  he  bore  plenary  teittimony  to  those  great  truths  of  religioa, 
whirli  liad  been  the  chosen  sabiects  of  his  ministry,  and  the  sacred  rule  of  his  life.  In 
an  uariy  stAgc  of  his  sickness,  his  *  hope.' — to  use  liis  own  Utiguagc.was  '  intermingled 
-wKh  overwhelming  confusion,  sorrow,  and  shame.'  In  its  later  stages,  his  di.si  ase  was 
1f>s4  •^ytHsroodic  than  it  had  previously  been,  und  )iis  mind  was  more  tranquil.  Among 
other  u)tcrcsting  observations,  he  ^aid, — '  Tlie  doctrines  of  grace  which  contemplato 
men  as  sinners,  and  as  reqntrii^s  an  infinite  atonement,  are  the  doctrines  which  I  must 
lire  and  die  by.'  On  the  moruinj?  of  the  day  previous  to  his  death,  hi*  had  intimation 
of  his  danger.  Hanng.  in  a  conversation  thai  ensued,  expressed  his  Christiaa  hope,  ho 
was  asked  whether  he  did  net  bnlld  that  hope  on '  the  coaMi  stone  laid  in  2ion,  elect 
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and  precioM.'  '  If  I  do  not  trust  there,'  he  replied,  '  I  know  not  in  what  I  do  trust. 
I  have  nothing  else  to  trust  in.  Lord,  to  uhoin  shall  I  go?  Thou  hasi  tf»  tmnnli  of 
eternal  life.'  Hp  wa.<«  able  to  speak  but  little  durhif;  tlie  day .  After  a  prayer  with 
him  in  the  ereuing,  Im  was  more  collected ^  and  n>uie  capable  of  coiiveraing  than  he 
had  been  since  the  raorning. 

"  In  this  conversation,  (alas,  the  last!)  he  said, — '  I  l>i  lieve  the  necessity  of  a  con- 
formity of  heart  to  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.'  On  being  asked  concerniuj?  bis  hope,  he 
replied,  'My  hope  is  that  I  posst  ss  th<-  Christian  temper;'  then  pausing  a  little,  he 
added, — 'All  my  liope««  are  iounded  on  the  iufiuite  mfrcy  of  God,  ainl  the  perfect 
character  and  uiojjeuuiut  of  Christ.'  Tlie  nt-xt  iiiDrning  bf  knew  not  bis  earthly 
frieuds,  but  he  seemed  still  to  know  in  whom  hi'  believed.  At  tin*  close  of  a  prayer  by 
his  b.  <l-^ii1e,  bis  cyr«!  wen'  stoadfist  ly  directed  towards  HeftTeuj  bia  lipa gently  moved--* 
in  that  act  bis  immortal  spirit  departed." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Tappan's  publications : — Two  Discourses 
deliTered  on  the  Sabbatb  after  his  orJtnation  at  Newlmry,  1774.  A  Ser- 
mon on  the  character  of  Amanah,  1782.  A  Fast  Sermon,  1788.  A 
Thaaksgiving  Disconise  on  the  Peaoe,  1788.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
the  Boy.  Moses  Parsons,  1783.  Two  friendly  Letters  to  Philalethes,  1785. 
A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Ti  1 1  <  1 1  ly  Dickinson,  1789.  An  Address  to  the 
students  of  Aodover  Academy,  1791.  Election  Sermon,  1792.  A  Sermon 
before  an  Association  at  Portsmouth,  1792.  A  Farewell  Sermon  at  New- 
bury, 1793.  A  Fu^t  Sermon  ixt  Cambridge  and  Oharlefitown,  1793.  A 
Sermon  at  the  urdmalion  of  John  Thornton  Kirkland,  1794.  A  Sermon  on 
eight  pcrsoii.s  drowned  at  Newbury,  1794.  A  Difcourse  to  the  clasB  which 
was  graduated  in  1794.  A  Disooursc  to  the  class  which  entered  in  1T94. 
An  Address  to  Andover  studcuts,  1794.  A  Thanksgiviug  Sermon  at 
Gharleatown,  1795.  A  Disoonrse  on  the  death  of  John  Bnssell,  a  student, 
1795.  A  Disconrse  to  the  class  which  entered  in  1796.  A  Sermon  before 
the  ConTcntion  of  ministers,  1797.  A  Fast  Sermon  at  Boston  and  Charles- 
town,  179S.  Two  Sermons  at  Plymouth  after  the  ordination  of  the  Kev. 
James  Kendall,  1800.  A  Discourse  on  the  death  of  Washington,  1890. 
A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  N.  H.  Fletcher,*  1800.  A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Lieut.  Goveroor  Phillips,  1>^<)2.  A  Scrnton  at  the  in^tollnlion  of 
the  Kev.  Hezckiah  Packard,  l^oj.  A  Discourse  on  the  death  of  Euos 
Hitchcock,  D.  D.,t  1803.  A  £:^drmoa  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mary  Dana, 
1803. 

POSTHUMOUS. 

Leetnres  on  Jewish  Antiquities,  1807.  Sermons  on  important  sulgeets, 
1807. 

Dr.  Tappan  was  married  in  the  year  1780,  to  Hannah ,  daughter  of  Dr.  Enoch 

Sawyer  of  Newbury.  They  had  ten  ebillrcn,  one  half  of  whom  died  in 
infancy.  Three  sons  were  graduated  at  Harvard  College  : — Enoch  Sawyer, 
in  IbOl,  who  was  for  several  yeari*  a  practising  physician,  and  died  in 
Augufta,  Me.,  m  1847,  aged  sLxty-fonr  ;  Davids  in  1804,  who  died  in  1843; 
and  Bmjamin^  in  1805,  who  was  settled  in  the  minii^try  iu  Augusta,  Me., 
b  1811,  and  retained  his  pastoral  charge  till  1850,  when  he  resigned  it  to 
accept  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Maine  Misrionary  Society. 

•NATHA.?riEL  ITiLL  Flrtchek  wm  boTD  at  BoxboTO*,  Macs.,  wM  graduated  at  Harrard 

Coll  ego  in  \','4">\  wm  ordained  paator  of  the  church  In  Kennehunk,  Me.,  Septembers,  1800; 
was  dumitfed  October  2  t,  1827;  and  died  at  Boxboro',  September  4,  1831.  He  publLihcd  » 
Diteowie  on  (he  ooectioD — Uow  far  usaQuuity  iu  religioiM  gpuiion  i^  necesiarjr  ia  order  to 
Chriatiaa  CqmifcnaMW,  1837. 

f  Fsoji  IliTrncocK  was  a  native  of  Spriiiffleld,  Maas. ;  waa  graduated  at  Harrard  Collceoia 
1767 ;  waa  ordained  paator  of  tbe  Second  chiuoh  in  Bevcrlj)  aa  ooLloaguo  of  the  R^v.  Mr.  Chip- 

mmi  wM»<fcaptoiatoti»AMwiw  amy  afcttoiwnwmiHimeatdr  thsBtwIatkaj  m^pmi 
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FEOM  THE  REV.  DANIEL  DANA,  D.  D.' 

HKWSin»omT|  April  1M9« 

Bererend  and  dear  Sir :  You  have  requested  of  me  some  reminiaeenco  of  Dr. 
Tappan  of  l.'aTnbridf^.  Yon  could  not  easily  have  imposed  on  me  a  more  agree- 
aMe  tnsk.  l)r  Tappan  was  iny  father's  friend;  and  it  was  likewise  the  honour 
and  privilege  of  my  early  days  to  enjoy  some  share  in  his  frie»iUi>hip.  Yet,  in  my 
brief  sketcfaM,  I  ahiU  mdminm  to  difMt  mjwlf  of  every  improper  partiality. 

Though  it  is  now  nearly  Ibrt jHiix  yean  ainoe  the  grave  doaed  over  this  remark* 
afala  inaa>  his  memory  is  fresh  and  vivid  with  me  still.  With  those  who  kneir 
him,  it  could  scarcel}-  be  otherwise.  His  excellencies  indeed  were  "  not  obvious, 
not  obtrnsive,  l»nt  retind.'*  Still,  on  those  to  whom  tboy  were  disdosed,  they 
could  not  fail  to  leave  a  lovely  and  lasting  impression. 

Hia  intdlectual  powers  were  doubtless  of  a  superior  order.  Nor  would  it  bo 
easy  to  fhmiah  a  definition  of  gmtua,  which  should  ezdnde  him  from  its  posses- 
sion. If  a  creative  and  brilliant  imagination;  if  acate  perception  .  .tkI  a  discriTn- 
inating  judgment;  if  familiarity  with  great  conceptions;  if  a  facility  in  investi 
gating  recondite  truths,  and  in  imparting  novelty  and  force  to  truths  more 
common;  if  any  or  all  of  these  are  constituents  or  indications  of  genius,  his 
claims  to  this  attribute  were  undeniable.  Yet  few  have  been  more  distant  from 
advancing  pretensions  of  this  Idnd.  Indeed,  he  ozemplifled,  in  an  uncommon 
degree,  the  fine  remark  of  a  German  writer  that  gmtus  i$  evsmors  a  stcril  io 
it»elf. 

Uis  prime  and  }>romincnt  excellence  was  that  of  a  preacher.  The  pulpit  was 
his  throne.  His  mode  of  sermonixing  might  seem  to  constitute  almost  a  new  era 
in  preaching.  Yet  as  few  attempted  its  imitation,  and  still  fewer  succeeded,  it 
might  almost  he  said  to  live  and  die  with  him.  Hence  it  would  be  difficult  to  give 
a  character  of  his  sermons,  which  would  not  appear  defective  to  those  who  have 
heard  them,  and  extravagant  to  those  who  liave  not.  They  combined  excellencies 
which,  though  found  separately  in  mnny  prc^ichcrs,  yet,  having  been  united  by  few 
or  none,  liave  been  thought  almost  incompatihle  with  each  other.  While  they 
were  replete  Mith  evangelical  truth,  they  exhibited  seriousness  of  spirit,  depth 
of  thought,  richness  of  imagery,  coolness  in  argumentative  discussion,  impassionod 
tenderness  of  address,  purity  and  splendour  of  diction,  and  *aU  in  no  common 
degree.  In  delivery,  tliese  sermons  seemed  frequently  to  have  a  kind  of  electrical 
effect  on  an  audience;  f^triking  with  instantaneous  force,  nnd  enchaining  the  atten- 
tion of  every  class  of  hearers.  Wliilc  t)if  pliilosopluT  and  the  man  of  taste  were 
gratified,  the  thoughtless  were  constrained  to  think,  and  the  insensible  to  feel;  the 
hypocrite  was  surprised  and  confounded,  the  inquiring  mind  was  dineted,  and  the 
devout  Ghriatian  most  of  all  consoled  and  ddighted. 

Dr.  Tappan 's  extensive  popularity  as  a  preacher  may  seem  to  some  an  impeach* 
ment  of  his  fidelity  to  truth  and  to  the  aouls  of  men.  At  least  such  a  combination, 

bb  pastoral  charge  in  1780:  was  installed  pastor  of  a  choroh  in  Proridenee,  R.  I.,  October  1« 
1783;  and  died  Febraary  27,  181).'),  nged  fifty-eirht.  He  received  the  denee  of  Doctor  of 
Dirioitj  from  Brown  Unirenitjr  in  17S8.  He  nubligheda  Diaootuae  on  Edocation,  1785;  aa 
Addre*  «b  the  CkiwM  of  natfomil  prosperity,  before  tlie  Cindniiati  of  Rtiod«  Iitaml,  iTfM; 
Menif-irs  of  the  Iilftoin''jrTovf  fsmilj,  2  vols.  I2mii.,  1790;  Fanner** FriPiul,  12mo.,  IT"' "  '>ra- 
tion  on  the  4th  uf  Julv>  1733;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Jonathan  Guultl;  [who  vrac 
mdnatcd  at  Brown  University  in  1786;  wao  ordained  pa#t«)r  of  the  church  in  Standish,  Me., 
September  18,  1793;  anddied  in  1794 ;]  Answer  to  the  queationy  Why  do  7oa  observe  the  rite, 
eomwoBly  called  the  Loid'k  Sopppcr,  1795 ;  a  Dedioatlon  Sermon  at  Pitmdenee  and  at  West 
Brookfiel'l.  Maw.,  1795;  a  Now  Year'n  Sermon,  17?7;  a  Sonnon  iit  the  ordiriuf ion  of  EHsha 
Fiske,  nyU;  a  Disooufveon  thecharaclcr  of  Wnshinglon,  ISOd;  ii  Sornion  on  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Bowen,  1800.  The  Bev*  John  Chipman  with  whom  mr.  Ilitchrock  (>c(»nie  a.«5»ciated  in  the 
miniatiy  afe  Beverly,  iraa  a  native  of  Barnstable;  was jfradaated  at  Harvard  College  in  171 1 ; 
wm  erdained  pastor  ef  the  Seooad  ciraroh  in  BeTerl7>  Peoember  28, 1715 ;  and  died  Maroh  23, 
ltT5,  afodeifhty-lbar. 
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if  rati,  may  be  thought  to  Tuniifih  a  pro!)Icm  requiring  solaUoo*   As  this  Is  s 

subject  deeply  and  practically  interesting,  I  will'hazard  a  few  remarks  upon  it. 

In  the  first  place,  his  doctrines  were  delivered  in  their  nativo  srrii)turnl  cimpH- 
city.  They  were  incumbered  with  no  such  mctapiiysical  distinctions  ami  absu  u- 
utks  a£  opened  the  door  to  the  objector.  His  hearers  generally  felt  tliat  if  the 
Bibis  was  trno,  the  prMcher  wss  likewise  true;  end  thst  they  themselTes  were 
placed  in  thst  precise  dilemma,  in  which  they  must  either  submit  to  the  inBtmo- 
lions  given,  or  reject  the  Bible  itself. 

And  further,  the  most  humbling  descriptions  of  luirnan  depravity  were  shown 
to  be  in  perfect  accordauce  with  the  (lictates  of  history,  of  ubsmaiion,  and  of 
experience.  A  mirror  was  held  up  to  the  guze  of  all  present,  iu  which  their  moral 
Mmnity  ooald  not  &il  to  be  seoi.  The  awalcened  bearer  was  led  to  tod  th*i 
there  was  s  band,  guided  by  omniscience,  seardunif  his  heart,  exposing  its  Istent 
deceits  and  corruptions,  and  bringing  to  I^bt  enormities,  either  wholly  nnsns- 
pected,  or  long  and  studiously  conrealed. 

All  this  was  done,  not  in  the  .spn  it  ot  li.irshncss  or  arrop;ance, — not  a8  ii'  the 
spiiaker  left  himtielf  out  or'hiii  owu  dciicription,  but  with  deep  feeling,  with  a 
anbduing  tenderness  and  homility,  and  an  oceasiooal  sdf-appUcation,  which  gave 
double  meaning  and  force  to  every  thing. 

Nor  was  he  less  felicitous  in  exhibiting  the  grand  remedy  for  human  guilt  and 
wretchedness.  The  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  were  his  favourite 
theme;  and  in  his  discourses,  they  stood  lortlj  in  their  gt?nnine  majesty,  and  glory, 
and  beauty.  They  were  indeed  doctrines  of  grack;  doctrines  which,  while  they 
maintained  the  dignity  of  the  BiTine  character  and  law,  looked  with  the  kindest 
aspect  on  the  lost  race;  and  which,  while  fitted  to  humble  the  proud  spirit,  and 
melt  the  hard  heart,  were  not  less  fitted  to  impart  hope  tO  the  desponding,  conso- 
lation to  the  penitent,  and  life  immortal  to  the  dyinj^. 

Doubtless  one  of  the  charms  of  Dr.  Tapj)an's  preaching  was  its  variety.  The 
croiB  wa^i  his  darling  theiiie.  But  so  luminous,  and  large,  and  elevated  were  his 
Yiewsof  the  sdume  of  human  redemption,  that  he  fimnd  himself  supplied  from 
this  source  with  inexhaustible  materials  for  thought  and  for  diaconrae.  And  in 
illustrating  the  scheme,  he  ranged  through  the  whole  field  of  Scripture  history, 
biography  ,  and  prophecy.'  Under  his  hand,  the  world  of  nature,  and  the  ever 
varying  asix-cts  of  Providence,  were  made  tributary  to  the  same  great  design. 
Hence,  wliile  his  discourses  on  the  Sabbath,  were  diversified,  in  no  common  degree, 
his  Fast  and  Thanksgiving  aermons  were  very  luminous  and  profitable,  pouring 
rich  instruction  into  the  thoiightfiil  mind,  and  supplying  to  the  pious  heart  mate* 
rials  for  its  noblest  exercise. 

Dr.  Tappan  hud  a  manner  in  the  pulpit  altogether  his  own.  Yet  it  is  not  e^isily 
described.  It  wa.s  perfectly  simple,  unstudied,  and  unadorned;  but  full  of  mean- 
ing and  of  force.  lie  employed  little  gesture.  But  his  eye  was  eloquent;  his 
whole  countenance  was  doquent.  It  spoke  a  mind  entirely  absorbed  m  hia  suhjcct, 
and  a  heart  ieeling  the  same  emotions  which  it  would  communicate  to  otfaei*.  It 
spoke  to  the  hearers  of  a  preacher  who  not  only  brought  a  message  from  God, 
but  u  ho  had  himself  been  ip  communion  with  Him.  Ilence,  a  majesty  blended 
with  the  kindest  l)enignity,  which  at  once  overawed  and  attracted.  Jlence  tlie 
bearer  perceived  in  the  message,  the  condescending,  melting  mercy  of  ileaveui  aud 
in  the  messenger,  a  tender,  cordial  firiend  to  his  soul. 

But  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  must  yield  to  that  of  the  life.  He  is  the  power- 
ful preacher,  whose  consistent  and  holy  deportment  shows  that  he  believes  and 
feels  what  he  j)reaches.  And  here,  by  general  confession.  Dr.  Tappan  stood  on 
high  vantage  ground.  He  was  an  eminent  example  of  piety,  and  of  all  the 
Christians i i  t ues.  The  religion  which  he  inculcated  from  the  desk,  so  l>eautiful, 
80  heavenly,  breathed  in  his  spirit,  and  shone  out  in  his  life.  Wliile  proffering 
the  dainties  of  the  Gospel  to  others,  there  was  that  in  his  mamur,  which  showed 
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that  they  were  the  food  niid  nonrishmnnt  of  hi§  own  soul.  Nor  dtd  he  crer 
inculcate  on  his  hearers  tt  purer  or  stricter  mode  of  living  than  he  honestly  aimed 
at  for  himself. 

1  have  tlnis  expatiated  Mmewhal  largely  on  tb«  ezoenendes  of  Dr.  Tappan  aa 
a  preacher;  and  tiua,  partly  becaiue  the  BDljleet  is  so  refreshing,  and  stQI  more 
irith  a  view  to  furnish  a  model  for  imitation.    This  remarkable  man  has  long 

since  retired  from  earth,  to  shine  in  a  more  exalted  splierc.  Yet  it  is  the  i)rivilt  ge 
of  the  eminent  to  live,  not  for  their  own  age  alone,  but  for  posterity.  Our  country, 
it  is  confessed,  abounds,  at  the  prci^cnt  time,  w  ith  excellent  and  useful  ministers. 
Yet  who  does  not  wish  that  their  nomber,  their  exccUenoe,  and  usefulness  may  be 
still  greatly  increased  ?  If  the  pulpit  he,  as  it  mM|aestionahly  is,  the  grand  engine 
of  moral  and  spiritoal  reformation,  how  unspeakably  important  is  it  that  it  shoold 
perform  its  benign  work  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 

Let  me  now  glance  at  Dr.  Tappan  as  Divinity  Professor  in  Harvard  University. 
The  period  of  his  appointment  to  this  olBce  was  a  period  of  great  interest  and 
difficulty.  Our  country  was  just  rising  from  a  long  depression.  Wealth  and 
prosperity,  with  their  mroal  attoidants,— laxity  of  moraU  and  dissolateness  of 
manners,  were  generally  dilTaaed*  The  infidelity  which  had  long  pervaded  Francs, 
and  was  rapidly  pervading  Europe,  was  spreading  its  contagion  through  our 
community  Trutb.s  in  morals  and  religion,  hitherto  unquestioned,  were  viewed 
by  thousands  with  suspicion,  and  by  other  thousands  with  contempt.  The  public 
mind  was  unhinged  and  vacillating.  These  evils  would  naturally  operate  with 
peculiar  power  in  the  Untrersity.  The  ardour  of  youth,  the  love  of  novelty,  the 
strength  of  appetite  and  passion,  and  the  pride  of  Bdence,  all  lent  their  aid.  The 
prospect  was  indeed  dark  and  appalling. 

From  the  difficulties  of  such  a  scene  the  sensitive  and  humble  mind  of  Dr. 
Tappan  would  Imve  shrunk,  but  for  strong,  counteracting  co)isi(lerations;  such  as 
the  unanimity  of  his  electors,  and  likewise  of  an  advisory  council,  backed  by  the 
dedded  opinion  of  his  most  judicious  friends.  To  the  voice  of  Providence,  thus 
manifestly  addressing  him,  he  meekly  listened;  entering  on  the  duties  of  the  place 
in  the  very  spirit  which  gave  the  best  presages  of  success,— with  great  diffidence 
in  himself,  but  with  strong  confidence  in  God. 

The  mode  in  which  his  new  duties  were  discharged  was  judicious  and  happy. 
The  public  expectation,  highly  as  it  liad  been  raised,  was  more  than  met.  Dr. 
Tappan*8  vigour  and  versatili^  of  mind,  his  clear  perception  and  powerful  exfai- 
hition  of  heavenly  truth,  his  fbrce  of  reasoning  and  richness  of  style,  his  spright* 
liness  of  imagination  and  seriousness  of  spirit,  were  all  fitted  to  make  the  best 
imprcs'^i'^ns  071  the  youth  of  the  Seminary.  !VTany  of  them  were  led  to  see  that 
the  evidences  lor  the  Bible  and  hs  doctrines  Vierc  clear  and  impregnable;  and  that 
the  cavils  of  scepticism  and  infidelity,  however  imposing,  were  hollow  and  false. 
Kor  was  the  number  small,  who,  surrendering  their  hearts  to  the  claims  of  reli- 
gion, presented  in  its  loveliest  forms  by  a  beloved  instructor,  became,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  blessings  to  the  Chureb  and  blessings  to  the  world. 

Such  were  the  auspicious  results  of  Dr.  Tn  ppnnV  labours  at  Cambridge,  during 
a  pt'riod  of  less  than  eleven  years.  It  >n  as  tiie  loud  anticipation  of  many  tbat  bis 
iiic  would  be  long  spared,  and  that  his  later  exertions  would  be  even  more  eflicient 
and  more  fruitful  of  good  than  the  former.  But,  in  the  meridian  of  life,  in  iike 
Ml  career  of  useAdness,  and  amid  the  tears  Dt  a  heait«tricken  community,  he  was, 
by  a  mysterious  Providence,  suddenly  removed. 

Tn  contemplating  the  character  of  Dr.  Tappan,  it  would  be  unjust  to  omit 
hia  patriot tsm.  He  dearly  loved  his  country,  cherished  her  interests,  mourned 
over  her  sins  and  calamities,  rejoiced  in  her  prosperity,  and  fondly  ho|ied  that 
she  would  become  the  glory  and  hlesring  of  the  world.  The  principles  and  man- 
ncrs  which  his  heart  approved*  had  the  warm  support  of  his  tongue  and  his  pen. 
He  delighted  to  honour  those  great  and  good  men,  who  not  only  served  their 
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couutrj  by  their  toils,  but  uiionied  it  by  their  virtues.  Nor  did  he  fail,  on  proper 
occAsioDS,  to  do  juistice  to  their  merits,  and  shield  their  character  from  undettiTcd 

But  hit  amniry  was  ihB  woiid.  His  benevolent  heart  habitaallj  grasped,  with 

strong  interest,  the  extension  of  ths  Gblireb,  and  the  salvatioa  of  a  nuned  race. 
Nercr  was  he  so  animated  in  prayer  or  in  preaching,  as  when  sending  out  his 
soul  to  tho  cxtrcniities  of  c  nrth,  and  to  the  final,  bloodless  triamphs  of  his  Saviour 
over  the  mxis  and  miseries  of  man. 

It  has  beeD  thought  by  some,  however  imjiistly,  that  ^  snuneiitly  devout  are 
sAsB  deflcieat  in  the  ezerase  of  the  humaau  sensibOite  and  virtues.  To  tUs 
dbai^  the  example  of  the  man  we  contemplate  pvas  no  countenance.  His  soul 
teemed  moved  by  the  power  of  religion  into  evaiy  thing  hind,  gentle,  and 
generous. 

**  He  had  a  tear  for  pity  and  a  hand 
"  Open  as  day  to  melting  charity 

In  a  word,  benevolence ^ — taking  the  term  in  its  broadest  sense, — was  the  very 
skment  hi  whidi  he  hreathed.  It  eost  him  no  eSbrt  to  love  the  nnamiable,  or  to 
be  ginCle  and  oonrteovs  to  the  unkind,  or  to  forgive  the  injurioos.  Unjust,  and 
Wigrateful  treatment — and  from  this  he  was  not  wholly  exempt — might  excite  a 
xnoniontary  feeling;  but  for  cherished  and  lengthened  resentments  there  WSS  no 
corner  in  his  heart,  where  they  could  find  a  lodging  place. 

But  I  inui»t  restrain  my  jjen.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  it  should  have 
been  testrained  sooner;  yet  my  object,  if  I  know  my  own  heart,  has  been  simple. 
It  has  been  to  present  some  lovely  lineaments  of  an  eminent  man;  and  this,  Ibr 
Hw  honour  of  religion,  and  the  excitement  of  Christians  and  Christian  ministers. 
I  need  not  desire  for  my  ministerial  brethren,  the  g^eniui?,  the  eloquence,  the 
popularity  of  a  Tappant;  but  I  may  safely  and  properly  wish  for  them  a  larp-e 
share  of  his  purity  and  humility,  of  his  lo?o  to  God,  liis  benevolence  to  man,  and 
his  ardent  seal  fi>r  the  salvation  of  sools. 

I  hnve  long  been  eonvinoed  that  theeanse  of  religion  in  our  eoontry  must  rise 
or  sink  with  the  character  of  its  clergy — their  character,  I  mean,  not  SO  much  in 
point  of  talents,  ns  of  solid  goodness  and  eminent  piety.  Wit!ioiit  t!ij«,  rnu](]  they 
possess  tb«'  L'<  nius  of  a  Newton,  or  spenk  with  the  tongues  of  angf/.v,  tiiey  would 
labour  cuniparuuvely  in  vain.  But  thus  enriched,  they  become  tiie  blessings  of 
the  Church,  the  glory  of  their  country,  and  the  benefactors  of  their  race.  They 
dune  vrith  s  sslntary  light  on  sartb;  and  they  will  shine  in  other  worlds,  oi  thi 
krigtineBS  of  thefirmmiuni  and  at  the  s^ort  jfbrever  and  ever, 
Beliefe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  very  affectionately 

Tour  Iriend  and  brother, 

DAHlEp  DANA. 
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ELIHU  THAYER,  D.  D  * 

1775—1812. 

Blihit  Tbatbb»  flon  of  Nftibuiiol  uid  Maiy  Tbajer,  w«t  1»oni  in  Bnin* 
tree,  Mass.,  March  29, 1747.  His  father  was  a  farmer  in  the  middle  walks 
of  life,  and  both  his  parents  were  professors  of  religion.  In  his  early  child- 
hood, he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  pious  instructer,  who  daily  taught 

him  the  Asgcmbly's  Shorter  Catechism,  together  with  a  portion  of  sacred 
history.  8o  rapid  was  his  iniprovement  that,  at  the  age  of  seven,  he  had 
read  the  Bible  through  in  course  three  times,  and  was  nearly  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  hlstoricul  parts  of  it,  as  he  was  at  any  subsequent  period 
of  his  life.  It  was  eminently  true  of  him,  that,  "from  a  child,  he  knflw  the 
Holjr  Seriptnres." 

Not  far  from  this  period,  his  mind  hecame  deeply  impressed  with  the  gr^ 
traths  of  religion  in  their  bearing  on  his  own  immortal  interests.  The 
immediate  occasion  of  this  was  the  death  of  a  beloved  sister.  After  a  season  of 
deep  anxiety,  doring  which  he  avowed  his  consciousness  of  being  utterly  unre- 
conciled to  the  government  of  God,  his  mind  settled  into  a  tranquil  and  subdued 
state,  from  which  he  dated  the  commencement  of  his  religious  life.  In  his 
subsequent  experience,  he  wa.s  the  subject  of  many  painful  doubts  and  con- 
flicts;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  found  evidence  in  his  own  heart,  and  certainly 
gave  evidence  to  others,  that  he  truly  feared  the  Lord  from  hi8  youth. 

As  he  early  evinced  good  natural  talents  and  a  strong  thirst  for  knowledge, 
it  was  determined  that  he  should  have  the  advantage  of  a  libend  ednoatioo. 
He  aeeordingly  fitted  ibr  College,  and  entered  at  Prinoeton,  one  year  in 
advanee,  in  1766.  The  reason  given  for  his  going  so  far  from  home,  when 
Harvard  College  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  was,  that  several  of  his 
yonng  friends  were  going  to  Prinoeton,  and  he  preferred  to  continue  associ- 
ated with  them.  He  had  an  esccllent  reputation  as  a  scholar;  and  his 
sweetness  of  temper  and  bland  and  gentle  manners,  rendered  him  a  great 
favourite  in  College.  He  was  graduated  in  17ti9.  His  intense  apjdication  to 
study,  during  his  college  course,  was  the  ocea^iion  of  permanent  injury  to  his 
constitution,  aud  hv  could  hardly  be  said  to  enjoy  vigorous  health  in  any 
snbsequent  period  of  his  life. 

After  leaving  College,  it  is  believed  that  he  was  engaged,  for  some  time, 
in  teaefaing  a  sohool.  His  attention,  however,  was  directed  to  the  ministry 
as  an  ultimate  profession ;  and  his  theological  studies  were  prosecuted  nnder 
the  direction,  partly  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Searlet  of  Stoneham,  and  partly  <^ 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Weld  of  Braintree.  After  being  licensed  to  preach,  he  sup- 
plied, for  rif -irly  a  year,  the  congregation  in  Newburyport,  of  which  the 
Rev.  ]>r.  fipring  was  afterwards  pastor;  and,  but  for  some  circumstances 
growing  out  of  the  peculiar  state  of  the  times,  just  at  the  commencement 
Olf  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  would  probably  have  been  settled  there.  He 

•  MS.  from  his  son,  from  William  Cipswcll.  D.  D.,  knd  Jonathan  French,  D.  D. 

t  Joan  Skarlb  was  graduated  at  I'ale  College  in  174&;  wa*ordaia«d  nutor of  ib«  ehanli  la 
Sloneliam  Jrauary  19,  1758;  resigned  his  charge  April  24,  1776;  Mid  died  in  1787.  Re  pub- 
lished a  Sermon  at  the  or  l!n  >!i,,n  ,,f  Stephen  I'cabody — [who  was  bom  at  Andovcr,  Ma^j.,  in 
1742;  waa  fifra<!ii:itril  at  Harviirii  Culkge  in  1769;  WB3  onltiiniHl  }A«tor  of  the  ehureh  in  Atkio« 
ton,  N.  II.,  Xovciiihr  r  26,  1772;  and  died  May  23,  1819,  agod  NvoQt7.|eir«B.  H«  pNMM 
the  Kew  UanjMhiro  £lection  Senuoo  in  1797j  wiuoh  wm  pabliahed.} 
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was  set  apart  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  church  in  Kingston,  N.  H.,  as  the 
successor  of  tLe  lUv.  A.mo&  Tappau,*  December  18,  1776. 

At  the  organization  of  the  New  Hampshire  Missionary  Society  in  1801, 
h&  wis  eleeted  its  President, — ^in  whieh  office  he  oontinned  until  1811,  when 
Us  oiifeebled  health  obliged  htm  to  decline  a  re-eleotion. 

In  1807»  he  receiTed  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Dartmouth 
GoU^e. 

Notwithstanding  he  suffered  mudi  from  ill  health,  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  ministry,  and  \iU  labours  were  subject  to  frequent  interruptions,  yet 
hb  cour-L-  was  marked  with  untiring  diligence  and  tidelit  j.  He  continued 
to  preach  until  a  very  short  tijue  before  his  death  ;  and,  only  tlie  day  before, 
performed  the  ceremony  of  marriage.  He  was  slow  tu  speak  of  liis  own 
religious  exercises,  even  in  the  near  prospect  of  death ;  but  hid  whole 
appearance  evinced  that  he  was  tranquil  and  happy.  He  expressed  the 
vtmoat  eonfidenee  in  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  which  he  had  preached,  wad 
was  especially  comforted  by  the  reflection  that  the  time,  and  manner,  and 
eiroomstances  of  his  death,  were  all  under  the  control  of  infinite  wisdom. 
For  some  months  previous  to  his  departure,  he  declared  that  he  felt  no  dis* 
position  to  pray  for  the  continuance  of  life ;  and  when  asked,  in  some  of  his 
last  moments,  if  ho  could  say, — "Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done,"  he 
modestly  replied, — "  I  hope  I  can."  These  were  nearly  the  last  words 
which  he  uttered,  befor»'  entering  into  hi-^  rest,  lie  died  April  3,  1812, 
aged  Rixty-tive  yeard.  Tiie  sermon  at  his  funeral  was  preached  by  the  Kev. 
Dr.  Church  of  Pelham,  and  was  published. 

Dr.  Thayer  was  not  only  au  excellent  hchokr  iu  College,  but  he  retained 
hit  reUsh  for  classical  learning  to  the  close  of  life.  He  fitted  a  number  of 
students  for  College,  and  not  nofrequently  received  under  his  care  suspended 
members  fh»m  botii  Harvard  and  Dartmouth. 

Dr.  Thayer  published  a  Sermon  at  the  interment  of  Governor  Bartlett, 
1795  ;  and  a  Summary  of  Christian  doctrines  and  duties.  A  volume  of  his 
Sermons  (octavo)  was  published  in  1813. 

Dr.  Thaver  was  married,  December  2^,  1780,  tn  Hannah,  daughter  of  Col. 
John  Cakt,  oi  Kingston.  They  bad  six  sons  and  tive  daughters.  Mrs. 
Thayer  sorvived  her  huiibaud  many  years,  and  died  March  26,  18^1,  aged 
eighty-one  years. 

FROM  THE  BSr.  JOKATHAN  FBEKCH,  D.  D. 

NosTB  UAxnon,  K.  H.,  October  SS,  1849. 
My  dear  Sir:  The  feeble  state  of  Dr.  Thayer's  health,  for  several  years,  pre- 
sented him  from  going  much  abroad  beyond  his  immediate  vicinity.    He  was  not 
n  member  of  the  Association  with  which  I  became  connected,  and  I  did  not  see 
him  very  often.    1,  however,  knew  him  so  wlII  as  greatly  to  revere  and  esteem 
him.    When  be  visited  his  frienda  iu  Eraiutrec,  his  native  place,  he  was  accus- 
tomed, on  hiii  \vay,  to  visit  my  father  at  Andovcr,  who  was  his  townsman  and 
aootemporary.   Both  were  of  the  Puritan  stock,  and  of  the  Puritan  &ith.   I  had 
tlieielbie  some  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Thayer  from  my  duldhood.   When  I  set- 
tled in  New  Hampshire,  within  twelve  miles  of  him,  I  considered  it  a  great  privi- 
(a  call  on  him  at  his  par!?ona«::e  whenever  I  conld. 
In  hi**  mannerf?  and  nioile  of  living  there  was  the  greatest  simplicity.    He  was 
sedate,  but  pka.'^uut  and  communicative;  and  his  conversation  was  always  instruc- 

•  AlCQa  Tappan  wm  bon  at  Newbury  in  1736;  was  graduated  at  narvanl  College  in  1758; 
w»  attained  afe  KiDgstoo,  K.  II.,  Augwl  18,  1762;  and  di«d  Jium  SS,  1771,  ag«d  tbirty-ive. 
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live  and  engi^ing.  All  who  knew  him,  held  him  in  honour.  But,  whatever  difi- 
tinctioDs  were  oonfernd  upon  him,  must  htve  been  whottj-  withmit  his  1111111111, 

He  was  one  of  the  most  unassuming  of  mm.  His  good  senaei  learning,  pvritj  d[ 

life,  and  unafTcctcJ  Immility,  gave  great  weight  to  his  sermons  and  bis  conyersa- 
tion.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  him,  which,  whether  original  in  respect  to  him  or 
not,  must  he  considered  by  those  who  knew  lum  as  wi-U  apjdied.  An  acqiiaint- 
aucc,  bpuakiiigof  Dr.  Thayer's  lowliness,  ohserved, — "  it  lias  been  said  that  of  all 
msek  meop  Moses  was  the  meekest;  but  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  take  ICosei  out 
of  the  list,  I  would  put  Dr.  Thayer  in." 

R^etting  that  my  reooUectiona  of  liim  arc  not  more  minute  and  extended,  I 
lemaiii.  Yours  fraternally, 

JOMATHAN  FBEliGH. 

FBOK  THB  BET.  DANIEL  DANA,  D.  D. 

NtWBUUvroRT,  November  10,  1849. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  The  liev.  Dr.  Thayer  of  Kingston  was  doubtless  one  of 
the  most  exemplary  of  Ohristiami,  aad  most  devoted  of  ministers.  Yet  he 
thmined  pubUc  notice  as  assiduously  as  many  court  it.    His  chief  satislketiott 

was  obviously  found  in  retirement,  &Q<i  i"  the  noiseless  discharge  of  hts  important 
duties.  Uc  exemplified,  more  literally  than  most,  the  beautiMIy  simple  descrip* 
tjOO  which  Goldsmith  gives  of  the  village  prcaclur, — 

**  Bemoie  trom  towns,  he  ran  his  godly  race, 

"nor  e'er  bad  cbaaged,  nor  wished  to  change  his  place.'' 

Still  bis  merit  could  not  be  wholly  concealed.  His  ministerial  bfetiiren  of  the 

State  honoured  themselves,  while  they  honoured  him,  by  bringing  him  out  of  hit 
beloved  retreat.  During  the  first  ten  years  of  the  New  Hampshire  MiK.sionarv 
Society,  he  wjis  annually  elected  it'^  President,  lly  request  of  the  Trusties  of 
the  same  Society,  he  prepared  a  "  Summary  of  Christian  doctrines  and  duties," 
which  was  printed  for  diaritabie  distribution,  and  was  circulated  through  the 
State.  In  this  publication,  the  distinctness  of  Dr.  Xhayer'iB  theological  iriews,  his 
decidedly  evangelical  sentimoits,  and  the  warmth  of  his  pious  heart,  appear  to 
great  advantage- 
In  the  manner  and  spirit  of  hi.<?  .'^ocial  and  public  devotions,  there  was  some- 
thdng  remarkable, — yet  not  easily  described.  In  these  duties,  his  devout  heart 
seemed  to  pour  its  freest  aspirsliMis  in  the  ear  of  a  Heavenly  Friend  and  Father; 
yet  nothing  conld  be  mote  distant  from  unhallowed  fiuniliarity.  A  profimnd 
reverence  and  humility  pervades!  and  chastened  the  whole.  Indeed  his  ordinary 
life  was  a  bright  e.xcnipHfiealion  of  llie  lives  of  those  ancient  .-^aints,  of  whom 
it  is  recorded,  with  a  comprehensive  and  beautiful  simplicity,  that  they  waUud 
toUh  God. 

Jn  Dr.  Thayer's  ordinary  preaching,  there  was  combined,  in  a  greater  degree 
than  is  usual,  the  instructive  with  the  simple,  and  the  laithful  with  the  aflbction' 
•te.   Having  alluded  in  a  New  Year's  sermon  to  the  prevalence  of  religious  dis- 

scn5;ion.<;  amon;r  hi-^  people  and  tlieir  ni<;lc<H  of  public  worship,  headdresses  them 

in  the  folbnvinir  inijircssive  and  nionitory  strain: — 

What  is  the  import  of  this,  in  the  eyes  of  Uod  and  man  }  Is  it  not  this,— 4lie 
worship  of  Ood.  and  the  fnatructlons  of  bis  word,  are  of  little  or  no  importaneef 

TIow  ean  you  nn'^wnr  ft  tn  riirint  who  died  to  j^ive  you  the  Gospel,  wlirn  yim  ci.nsiiliT 
this  Gospel  not  worthy  of  your  regard  f  Lot  m©  ask  you,  my  hearers,  do  you  not 
believe,  if  there  were  as  great  and  prevailing  inattention  among  this  people  in  «w*V»g 
provision  for  their  Itodios  as  f<.r  tlifir  tliai  mnltitudes  would  be  in  a  starving 

condition,  and  that  poverty  and  distress  would  stalk  through  our  streets  ?  " 

"  I  now  solemnly  declare  to  yon,  in  the  name  of  the  great  God  of  Heaven  and 
earth,  that  unless  yf>u  rrpt-nf  of  tltc-tc  prrat  and  prevailhip  evils.  sIiduM  (",•><]  give  you 
prosperity  in  your  worldly  affairs  thia  year,  he  will  neiui  his  curse  with  it.  He  will 
curse  your  very  bleH.sings.  Remember,  the  curse  of  the  Lord  Is  to  the  house  of  ^ 
wicked,  let  its  other  circoastanocs  be  what  they  may." 
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'^Tonr  kindness  to  me  I  readily  acknowledge;  and  yet  if  I  know  any  thing  of  my 
mm  hewt,  eonld  I  see  a  spirit  of  inquiry  after  God,  tnd  adei^  to  be  instructed  in 
the  way  of  salvation, — could  1  hear  you  inquire,  *  What  shall  we  do  t<.  1m'  saved  ?' — 
it  would  afford  mc  greater  pleasure,— opcu  to  my  heart  a  richer  fountain  of  Joy,  than 
•ay  temporal  lielies  yon  can  bestow  on  me  or  mine.  Sneh  are  habitnally  my  feelings 
respecting  you.  My  poor  discouraged  heart  would  then  rejoice;  and  I  ^lioi'Ul  comu 
to  you  in  this  bouse,  with  a  satisfaction  which  God  has  hitherto  denied  mc.  I  tcel 
lunrorUiy  of  this  satisflietion.  But  in  sudi  a  case,  you  my  hearers,  wonld  bo  the  prin- 
cipal gainers.  Such  aji  event  I  cannot  even  hope  for,  until  you  put  a\yay  those  evils 
ftMB  you.  The  Beavenly  Dove  will  fly  far  from  regions  of  strife;  and  hoforeGod  con- 
TBrts  sinners  in  this  place,  his  house  will  be  filled.  Ton  will  here  come  and  eamwtly 
implore  hia  mercy." 

It  IS  one  of  the  mysteries  of  Providence  that  so  faithful  and  devoted  a  minister 
should  have  so  little  surross.  Yet  even  here  there  is  something  worthy  of  special 
notice.  While  this  good  mau  was  sowing  in  tears,  and  almost  in  dcspondenoe, 
the  seed  he  scattered  was  not  lost.  Not  long  after  his  decease  there  was  a  con- 
iidfnlite  mhral  of  rdigum  among  his  people.  In  tins  gtote  of  things,  eYoniiig 
meetings  for  religious  instruction  were  frequented  by  nambere»  who,  in  fbrmer 
years,  had  absented  themselves  from  ])ul)lic  worship.  And  h^re  it  was  that  not  a 
few  who  had  tnrne<l  their  hacks  on  the  living  preacher,  were  found  eoriously  and 
tenderly  li>tcnnig  to  a  volume  of  Ids  sermons  now  puhlished.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceire  that,  under  such  circuuiiitauceii,  the  instructions  and  culrealivs  of  a  ouce 
nc^ected  minister  might  find  their  mj  to  consciences  end  heartSa  which  had  been 
dosed  to  his  living  voice.  And  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  the  preacher,  who 
was  actively  employed  in  the  revival,  should,  in  giving  an  account  of  it  to  tho 
public,  consider  himself  as  gathering  the  harvest  for  which  Dr.  Thayer  had  sown 

the  F(H:d. 

it  may  not  be  wholly  uninstructive  to  advert  to  some  circumstances,  which  may 
beviewted  as  throwing  additional  light  on  the  ill  sneoess  of  Dr.  ThayerHi  minis^ 
Inial  efforts.  The  fact  is  that,  during  most  of  his  life,  a  8]nrit  of  bold  infidelity 
perraded  a  portion  of  that  region  in  which  it  as  his  lot  to  labour.  A  few  men, 
some  in  puMic  •  tntion,  and  some  of  no  mean  talents, prostituted  their  powers  and 
their  iuliuencf  in  Ui-  dilJusion  of  the  grosf?est  irrelifrion,  and  even  of  the  rankest 
atheism.  In  uu  enlightened  ,and  religious  community,  eiibrts  such  as  ihctie,  it 
migfat  naturally  be  hoped,  would  prove  abortive.  But  it  is  otherwise  when 
reUgiooB  ignorance  prevails,  and  when  the  pions  are  ftw  in  number,  spiritless  in 
exertion,  nnd  feeble  in  influence.  In  circumstanocs  such  as  those  Dr.  Thayer 
laboured, — often  anxioup,  soraetimcs  almost  discouraged,  but  uniformly  mul  per- 
sevcringly  faittiful  to  his  Divine  Master  and  to  the  «:onls  of  men.  Ilis  lahours,  if 
ibllowed  with  little  snccess  on  earth,  were  recorded  in  iicuvcu,  and  douhtletis 
have  been  richly  recompensed  by  an  omniadent  and  gracious  Judge. 

How  deUghtftd  it  is  to  contemplate  the  removal  of  such  a  man  from  his  anziooi 
tsfl,  to  endless  rest;  from  hard-fonght  conflicts,  to  everlasting  triumphs;  from 
scenes  of  discord,  oppostli<m,  and  sin,  to  a  region  of  perfect  purity^  peaces  and  « 
love. 

It  is  with  some  reluctance,  my  dear  Sir,  tiiat  I  offer  you  so  t&ahle  an  illustration 
of  the  character  of  one  ct  the  best  of  men.  Had  I  been  Ikvoured  with  more 
intimate  and  frequent  access  to  him,  my  sketch  would  probably  have  been  more 
worthy  of  your  acceptance.  What  I  have  said  has,  I  am  sure,  the  recom- 
BModation  of  truth. 

I  am,  with  sincere  respe.r.t  and  afftction,  yours, 

DANIEL  DAJ^A. 
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JOSEPU  BLCKxMINSTEil,  D.  D* 
1775—1812. 
FBOX  MBS.  ELIZA  BUCKMINSTER  LEB. 

My  dear  Sir :  The  task  which  you  have  prfx  ribed  for  me  is  delicate,  and 
in  some  leHpcctb  &ad;  aud  ytit  there  so  much  iu  it  that  is  grateful  to  uiy 
feelings » that  I  am  by  no  means  disinclined  to  attempt  it.  I  eliall  oertunlj 
feel  embarrawed  by  the  xofleetion  that  I  am  writing  eonoerning  my  own 
fiither ;  but  I  will  endeavoar  to  give  yon  as  fatthfol  an  outline  of  bis  lifo 
and  character  as  I  can. 

The  first  ancestor  of  my  fatlker,  settled  in  New  England,  was  TkomaSy 
who  came  to  Boston  in  the  company  of  some  of  the  earliest  emigrants,  and 
died  at  Brookliiip  in  165G.  Tlis  grandson  Joseph,  the  second  of  the  family 
which  bore  that  name,  wa-'  rn pable  of  making  a  mark  upon  his  age, — a  man 
of  gigantic  stature  and  pgwertul  intellect.  At  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
he  went  with  an  axe  upon  his  shoulder,  to  fell  the  trees  and  form  the  town- 
ship of  Fiamiugham,  Mass.  He  had  great  influence  in  the  afifairs  of  the 
town,  and  at  the  bnOding  of  the  first  meeting  house,  for  senrioes  performedt 
he  was  allowed  to  set  up  a  pew  upon  either  side  of  the  great  door  wluch  he 
chose.*'  This  was  when  the  congregation  was  seated  upon  benohes,  accord* 
ing  to  rank  and  age.  Besides  ooenpying  a  number  of  important  places  of 
dvil  trust,  he  held  several  military  commissions,  was  commander  of  a 
company  of  grenadiers  in  the  expedition  to  Port  Royal,  and  had  subsequently 
the  command  of  a  regiment  of  Colonial  militia.  He  died  in  April,  1747» 
aged  ei(?hty-one  years. 

II in  son  Joseph,  called  the  second  Colonel,  was  conspicuous  in  the 
traubactious  of  the  time ;  and,  after  a  long  life  of  public  services  and 
personal  worth,  (say  the  reoords  of  Framingham,)  ho  died  deeply  regretted 

the  age  of  ei^ty-three  years. 

He  had  eight  ohildren.  His  second  son,  William^  eommanded  a  company 
of  minato-men  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  was  dangerously  wounded. 

80  great  was  the  influence  of  his  oharacter  from  his  patriotlo  exertions,  that, 
although  unfit  for  aetiTe  servioe,  he  was  retained  in  the  army  till  the  close 

of  the  war. 

Josqihy  the  eldest  son,  my  aiidlathcr,  was  educated  at  Harvard  College  ; 
^  was  graduated  iu  17„^8^  and  was  ordaiued  at  Rutland,  Mass.,  September  15, 
1742.  He  was  greatly  beloved  und  respected  iu  his  mini.stry.  He  published 
*•  Brief  Disputations  on  Ephesians  11,  8,  9,  10,"  1767;  and  "a  Brief 
Paraphrase  upon  Romans,  x,  4,"  1779;  for  one  of  which  he  reeeired  the 
thanks  of  an  Association  of  ministers.  He  married  Lucy  Williams,  whoso 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Solomon  Stoddard,  a  Diyine  of  great  celebrity  in 
the  New  England  Churches.  She  was  first  cousin  to  the  yet  more 
distinguished  Jonathan  JEklwards.  Of  this  marriage  there  were  nine 
ohildren. 

My  father,  the  fourth  child,  was  born  October  14,  1751.  He  was 
(]i<tiMLui^ln'.l  as  a  cliild  for  great  activity  and  ardour  iu  all  athletic  sjiortB 
aud  iu  all  mental  pursuits.    His  early  activity  in  the  labours  of  the  farm 
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Mrrtd  to  strengthen  his  muscles  and  to  impart  thai  freedom  and  grace  to 
all  his  motion?,  for  which  he  was  eminently  distinguished  in  after  life. 
When  about  ten  jears  old,  ho  escaped  from  an  accident  which  endangered 
kis  life,  and  his  wonderful  presenration  made  a  deep  Impreijsion  upon  his 
jMDg  mind.  H«  waa  retailing  firom  tbe  lMj«fieId  npoo  the  top  of  llie 
lMd«d  WAiB,  ttnd  WM  thrown  dF  in  aneh  a  position  that  Ao  ponderous  wheel 
passed  directly  over  his  head.  He  held  a  pitch  fork  in  his  hand,  and  in 
lulling,  it  rested  in  raeh  a  poiition  ai  to  break  tha  foioe  of  the  wheel  and 
pmarva  hia  life. 

He  was  distinp:uishcd  for  the  ardent  affections  of  his  l)03^hood.  While  ho 
was  yet  young,  his  eldeb't  sister  married  and  went  with  her  husband  to  tha 
then  far  distant  West  of  the  Ohio  river.  It  was  the  first  breach  in  the 
family  circle,  and  a  separation  that  gave  to  the  tender  affection  of  hio  sensi- 
tive heart  tU«$  deepest  anguish.  Although  only  a  boy,  he  spent  the  whole 
day  after  her  departure  in  the  loft  of  the  bam,  shedding  bitter  tears,  refu- 
■ng  to  join  the  fiunily  oirole*  or  to  bo  oomforted  for  the  loaa  of  a  aister  that 
ht  fearod  never  to  see  again. 

His  father  bad  been  a  son  of  Harvard,  and  retuned  a  strong  affection  for 
his  Alma  Mater;  but  the  influence  of  hia  mother's  family, — the  Stoddaida 
and  tlie  Williamsea,  who  were  closely  connected  with  Yale  College,  probl^ 
bly  influenced  his  parents  to  send  him  to  New  Haven.  Elisha  Williams,  a 
near  relative  nf  his  mother,  had  been  Prt  sident  of  the  College  some  years 
before.  It  is  not  known  how  or  where  he  received  his  preparatory  instruct 
tion,  but  ho  entered  College  in  the  class  of  1766,  at  the  age  of  hfteen,  and 
was  graduated  in  1770.  While  an  undergraduate,  he  waa  diHtinguished  for 
his  exemplary  moral  deportment,  for  a  winning  kindneas  of  disposition,  and 
for  the  grace  and  aweetneas  of  hia  mannera.  Ho  waa  also  one  of  the  beat 
lingQiata  in  the  ekaa,  and  he  retained  through  Ufe  a  love  for  the  Greek  and 
I«tin  elaaaioa,  and  a  readineaa  of  quotation  in  the  latter,  which  waa  not  at 
that  time  eoDsidcred  a  mark  of  pe  dantry.  His  well-worn  copy  of  Virgil 
and  Cicero  remained  till  the  doee  of  life  upon  his  study  table,  idthough,  in 
kis  later  years,  the  Bible  snperjcded  nil  other  books. 

Hi'i  distinguished  proliciency  in  the  studies  pursued  at  Yalo  caused  him 
to  be  chosen  one  of  the  three  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  an  added  three  years 
at  the  College  upon  the  liberal  foundation  of  Bishop  Berkeley.  The 
pursuits  of  thc&o  yearn  were  of  such  studies  as  inclination  prompted  them 
to  select.  That  Mr.  Buckminster  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  The- 
ology," remarka  a  son  of  Tale,  **  mnat  hare  been  from  a  high  spiiiinality  of 
foeMBg,  as  the  religiona  atate  of  the  College  was  very  low  at  that  period.** 
The  advantag^a  of  theae  three  yeara  of  added  atody  mnat  have  been  In  pro- 
portion to  the  profioienoy  and  merit  by  which  they  were  obtained.  Among 
the  names  of  thoae  who  attained  to  this  distinction,  wo  find  i^onie  of  the 
most  honoured  in  onr  country.  Silas  TVrin,  James  Abraham  Hillhouae,  and 
.Stephen  Mix  Mitchell,  preceded  him  ;  and  his  contemporaries  were  President 
Pwight  and  Hon.  John  Davenport — the  last  named  were  warm  [(crsonal 
friends  who«?€  attachment  continued  through  life.  The  Epic  bards  of  our 
country,  Barlow,  Trumbull,  Dwight,  were  contemporaries  and  also  friends 
of  Uiis  period.  At  this  time  he  waa  foaoinated  by  the  eharma  of  music  and 
poetry,  in  both  of  which  arta  he  waa  a  proficient ;  poaseaaing  a  voioe  of  greal 
•weetoeaa  and  llenble  power.  He  might  hare  been  diatingniahed  in  any 
dafoftment  of  degpnt  Uteratme ;  bat  hia  ehmoe  waa  ibed,  and  he  gave  np 
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ftll  the  waters  of  Castalia  to  taste  only  of  "  Siloa'a  brook,  whkili  flows  f»at 
by  the  ormcles  of  GM,**  and  '^fvr  PamMsas'snlietatiited  Moimt  Zkm.*' 

At  iba  dose  of  thoM  tliree  yean  of  Btady,  ho  was  appointed  Tutor  ai  lui 
Mma  Mattr^  and  held  die  offiee  four  lueeeoii^e  yean.  Dr.  Dwigfil  waa 
fellow  Tutor  during  all  but  the  latt  year  of  his  residence  at  Tale. 
The  contemporary  quoted  above,  says, — **  Mr.  Buckminster  was  much 
esteemed  by  his  brothers  in  office,  and  was  universally  htlovoJ  :in<l  rospocted 
by  the  yon'i'_'  gentlemen  who  had  the  happiness  to  be  under  his  iuatruction." 
In  consequence  of  the  agitated  state  of  the  country  and  the  dangers  to  which 
the  sea  port*?  were  exposed  by  the  constant  expeetatioil  of  invasion  from  the 
Briti.sli  armament,  the  two  laijt  years  of  hii*  Tutorship  were  rendered  anxious 
and  uncertain,  and  the  instruction  of  his  classes  quite  fragmentary.  The 
College  waa  diabaiided,  and  the  ehuuea  eeattered  in  yaiious  direcCiona,  eaeh 
elaaa  under  ita  respeetire  Tutor.  Notwithstanding  the  diatiaofced  etate  of 
the  country,  the  claaBea  of  1777  and  78,  were  aome  of  the  largest  thai  had 
em  entered  College,  and  contained  a  very  large  proportion  of  man  who 
were  afterwards  distinguished  in  the  service  of  the  country  and  in  the  pulpit. 

Thus  it  is  pprccived  that  twelve  years  of  a  life,  not  very  lon^  in  its  whole 
duration,  were  pa.sised  in  the  bosom  of  Alma  Mater.  It  was  iiupo.^-ible  that, 
with  his  arih'nt  temperament  and  warm  affections,  he  should  not  have  formed 
a  strong  and  deep  attachment  to  New  Ilaven  and  to  Connecticut.  Ilifl  eboice 
would  have  been  to  remaiu  in  that  State,  where  his  mind  had  received  iiA 
highest  culture,  and  where  was  the  homo  of  his  affections ;  but  Providenoe 
led  him  elsewhere.  His  attachment  to  the  society  and  to  the  institutioiiB 
of  Connecticut  remained  through  li£i ;  and  all  the  journeys  which  a  laige 
ftmily  and  a  somewhat  limited  salary  allowed  him  to  make  in  after  yeaKS» 
were  directed  to  the  loved  halls  and  the  shaded  walks  of  Alma  Mater. 

During  the  time  of  his  roBidence  at  New  Haven,  he  passed  through  a 
period  of  deep  mental  distress,  under  conviction  of  his  great  sinfulness,  till 
he  sunk  into  a  state  of  almost  complete  despair.  Possessing  n  tt  inperament 
of  peculiar  tenderness  and  sensibility,  his  sufferin<rs,  during  this  season  of 
darkness,  were  much  exaggerated  by  coustitutional  nervous  depression.  It 
has  beeu  said  that  sometiuius  iu  after  life,  he  looked  back  upon  this  as  a 
season  of  mere  nenrous  illness  rather  than  as  a  true  oontrition  fior  sin ;  but 
there  b  every  reason  to  believe,  as  one  of  his  contemporaries  has  said,  that 
he  now  passed  from  death  unto  life ;  obtained  a  good  hope  of  regeneralies, 
and  determined  from  heneafbrth  to  dedicate  himself,  his  time,  his  talenta, 
and  acquirements  to  the  service  of  the  Redeemer  and  to  God  his  Father. 
There  remains  to  the  present  time  in  his  own  handwriting,  drawn  up  at  thia 
period  of  distress,  a  form  of  self-consecration  to  the  service  of  God  and 
Christ,  and  a  summary  or  confession  of  his  faith.  It  is  too  long  to  be 
inserted  here,  hut  it  accords  completely  with  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  the 
New  England  Puritans.  It  expresses  the  highest  spirituality,  longing  for 
au  iutimate  communion  with  God,  but  xuunifestiug  the  deepest  humility  and 
desire  for  more  entire  sanotifleation.   It  closes  with  these  solemn  worda: 

Oh  God !  perfect  in  Heaven  that  which  I  have  attempted  on  earth ;  maka 
me  steadfsat  in  thia  covenant,  that  this  transaction  may  be  remembered  with 
joy  and  not  with  grief,  when  I  shall  stand  before  thy  tribunal  at  the  bar  of 
Him  who  knoweth  all  things,  and  from  whom  nothing  can  be  hidden." 

Having  spent  a  great  part  of  the  eight  years  of  his  residence  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, after  he  graduated,  in  the  study  of  Theology,  ha  was  folly  piuparad  to 
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enter  on  ilie  ministry.  lie  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  "North  church'* 
in  Portsmouth,  N.  U.,  and  became  the  immediate  saooesaor  of  Dr.  Stiles, 
who,  after  the  residAoee  of  aboni  a  jear  in  Portsmonth,  had  been  appointed 
Pre^dent  of  Tale  College.  The  predecessor  of  Dr.  Stiles  at  PortsnuMith 
had  been  the  Re?.  Mr.  liangdon,  who  had  been  removed  to  fill  the  chair  of 
Pfteeident  of  Harvard  Oollege.  Thus,  at  the  ago  of  twenty-eight,  he  sao- 
oceded  in  the  desk  two  eminent  Divines  and  Bcholaiflv  who  had  suooessifolj 
been  removed  to  fill  the  flr.ct  literary  stations  in  the  country.  It  was  an 
arduous  and  tryiTui  hituation  for  a  young  man,  but  hv  wan  endowed  with 
many  gifts  that  emmcntly  fitted  him  for  the  sacred  uihce.  He  possessed 
personal  advantages  that  ffave  him  a  rare  power  in  the  desk.  Ilis  voice  was 
fitroug  tiud  ciiiiueutly  uiusicai ;  possessing  that  peculiiint)  that  its  lowest 
tones  had  a  singular  power,  and  oould  be  disUnotlj  heard  in  the  remotest 
comer  of  the  Tast,  old,  donble-galleried  meettQg  honae.  He  took  a  |Hroini- 
neai  part  in  the  singing,  and  the  pure,  bell-like,  silver  tones  of  hia  toim 
eould  always  be  distingnished  in  the  fall  choir.  His  appearance  in  the 
pulpit  was  diixnified,  graceful,  and  imposing ;  and  when  is  added  to  the  fervour 
and  glow  of  his  duvotional  exercises,  that  bis  whole  manner  in  pieaohiag 
was  pciiotrated  by  a  peculiar  pathos,  a  deep  feeling  that  illumined  his  coun- 
tenance and  tivnibled  in  his  voioo,  it  is  not  STirpri.-^ing  that  no  one  who  ever 
saw  him  in  the  pulpit  could  forirt  t  the  inipre.«^«!(>Ti  lie  made. 

During  the  first  part  of  hi-  niiiiistry,  the  cuuuiry  was  experiencing  those 
momentuus  events  that  finally  L.^tablished  its  destiny;  but  while  they  were 
passing,  they  deeply  agitated  the  minds  of  all  men,  and  laid  upon  public 
tastmeters  a  double  weight  of  responsibility.  It  waa  then  deemed  proper, 
ef  en  indispensable,  that  ministers  should  preach  upon  all  sobjecta  of  puUio 
and  political  interest,  expressing  their  indiTidual  opbions  with  opanness, 
decision,  and  independence.  At  this  time  there  were  few  newspapers,  the 
public  press  was  just  beipnniiig  to  be  the  treflBcndons  power  for  good  or  evil 
that  it  has  since  become  ;  preaching  from  the  sacred  de^^k,  at  least  in  country  ' 
places,  was  one  of  the  tui  important  means  of  infonniufi  the  public  in  1 
political  as  well  as  in  rt  iigious  duties.  Alter  his  setllcment  at  l*ortsmoutJ^f'' 
the  peace  was  concluded  that  finished  the  war  of  independence.  The  terrible 
depresibiou  of  public  credit  that  followed  with  ail  its  distre8.sing  embarrass- 
ments, he  bore,  together  with  his  faithful  parish,  wuting  for  better  times 
in  the  fall  payment  of  his  salary.  Upon  all  the  publio  cTcnts  of  absorbing 
interest  that  followed,  he  was  expected  to  preach,  and  did  preach  sermons 
that  were  thought  worthy  of  bdog  more  extensiTely  Imown  through  the 
preos.  It  was  urged  after  his  death  that  the  best  legsoy  which  oould  be 
giren  to  his  people  would  be  a  volume  of  his  sermons.  Su<  h  a  gift  was 
rendered  impracticable,  by  his  habit  of  writing  in  cypher,  the  key  of  wliich 
he  imparted  to  no  one.  Of  the  very  large  nun)b<'r  of  sermons  be  wrote, 
those  upon  publiu  and  especial  occasions  are  all  that  remain. 

The  most  distinguishing  trait  of  his  preaching,  as  it  wa.s  of  his  character, 
was  a  deep  and  fervent  sensibility  j  an  entire  intellectual  conviction  of  the 
importance  of  the  truths  he  taught,  and  a  glowing  and  pathetic  esmsstness 
m  all  his  addresses  to  his  people.  It  was  this  that  made  him  so  precious 
to  those  who  were  anxious  and  distressed  at  their  moral  state,  feding  the 
Bsed  of  repentance  and  religious  trust.  It  wss  this  that  made  his  presence 
so  soothing  at  the  side  of  the  bed  of  sickT  r^  .  so  ccmiforting  to  the  afflicted, 
sod  that  touched  his  lips  with  a  pathetic  eloquenoa  as  he  stood  before  the 
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open  grave,  and  that  frequently  so  glowed  in  hi?  petitions  at  the  throne  of 
grace  that  libteuero  said  "  it  is  immediate  iuspirution."  This  sensibility,  so 
ooDfipicQOUB  In  Mb  public  perfbrmances,  gave  to  his  priTaie  character  and  to 
the  intorooume  with  his  frionds  an  irresistible  chaim.  His  inflaence  as  • 
member  of  the  Piseataqna  Assooiation  of  Minbters  was  ever  animating  and 
ennobling.  Many  of  the  subjects  of  reform  or  of 'pnblip  utility  originated 
with  him,  and  in  all  their  meetings,  a.«  a  sonriTing  member  informs  me,  hb 
catholic,  enlarged,  yet  ever  conciliating  and  animating  presence,  was  felt 
as  a  living  spirit  araontr  them  ;  and  if  a  nieetinpr  oecurred  and  he  was  not 
present,  there  was  an  apparent  loss  of  animation  in  their  proceedings;  the 
soul  ot  tlie  Association  was  not  there. 

My  father  had  been  settled  about  two  years  when  he  married  Sarah 
Stevens,  the  only  child  of  the  liev.  Dr.  Stevens  of  Kittery  Point,  near 
Portsmonth.  The  etrenmstanees  of  her  hirth  and  edneation  had  senred  to 
inerease  the  attractions  of  a  nature  endowed  beyond  most  others.  She  lost 
her  mother  at  the  age  of  ten  yean,  and  was  ever  afterwards  the  pnpil  and 
companion  of  her  father.  All  who  remember  her,  speak  not  only  of  her 
richly  endowed  and  highly  cultivated  intellect,  bat  of  the  lo?eliness  of  her 
disposition  ;  the  humility,  gentleness,  and  attractive  grace  of  her  character. 
She  was  the  mother  of  Joseph  Stevens  liuckiniii-tcr  and  of  two  daughters. 
She  lived  only  till  her  son  liatl  attained  the  age  of  six  years,  ]>ut  it  was  long 
enough  to  make  those  iiiijjre.^^ions  on  his  tender  mind  that  were  never 
effaced;  to  sow  the  seed  that  afterwards  blo-sonied  into  }»eauty  and  fra- 
grance. Perhaps  never  did  a  mother  or  daugiiter  die  more  deeply  regretted. 
The  aged  fiither*s  gray  hairs  descended  in  sorrow  to  the  grave ;  he  snrriTed 
his  daughter  only  ten  months.  Her  son,  only  six  years  old,  ever  cherished 
her  memory  with  the  deepest  and  tenderest  rcTcrenoe ;  and  to  those  who 
were  too  young  to  know  their  loss,  it  was  the  most  irreparable,  bereft  as 
well  of  the  remembrance,  as  of  the  possession,  of  a  mother's  love ! . 

After  my  mother's  death,  my  father  suffered  the  first  severe  attack  of 
that  constitutional  i!u>l;inc]ioly,  or  nervous  depression,  to  which  minds  of 
the  most  delieate  organization  are  peculiarly  liable.  Such  a  di^'ca^e  is  now 
far  better  uiuii  rj^tood  than  it  was  j^ixty  years  aero,  but  it  btill  defies  the 
scrutiny  of  the  ujost  sagacious  science,  and  the  alleviation  of  the  most 
tender  humanity.  The  mind  and  body  partake  equally  of  the  prostration  ; 
hut  while  the  delusion  of  imaginary  infirmity  is  so  strong,  it  is  often 
lelieTcd  by  the  reality;  a  serious  attack  of  illness,  or  a  real  substaatiml 
fiiult,  could  the  one  iuTade  the  health,  or  the  other  be  attached  to  the  eon* 
science,  would  alleviate  the  imaginary  ills  of  the  patient.  Bnt  alas !  th* 
insidious  enemy  preys  upon  consciences  the  most  void  of  offence,  and  upon 
health  apparently  vigoron'?.  The  victim's  demands  upon  himself  are  of 
the  most  inexorable  severity,  and  yet  hi«i  will  is  powerle-^s  to  perform,  and 
the  imagination  cruelly  exeited  at  the  disparity  between  tli  d  inand  and  the 
pcrformanee  ;  the  reason  hiuks  before  it,  and  the  victim  is  overwhelmed  with 
despair,  iu  him,  it  took  the  form  of  morbid  and  exaggerated  conscientious- 
ness, melancholy  apprehensions  about  the  religious  state  of  his  friends  and 
fab  parish,  and  a  firm  persuasion  that  he  was  shut  out  forever  from  the 
merey  of  Qod.  During  this  season  of  mental  depression,  he  omitted 
poreaohing  and  even  discontinued  the  family  devotions,  under  the  persuasioii 
that  every  pcrfornmnce  of  religious  service  was  an  aet  of  hypocrisy  and  an 
aggiftvation  of  his  extreme  sinfulness  in  the  sight  of  God. 
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A.t  this  time  he  kept  a  diar}'  or  record  of  his  feelings.  liut  upon  these 
tOQching  memorials  of  a  tried  spirit,  under  the  influence  of  diseaac  that 
gave  to  them  the  culouriog  of  despair,  the  e^e  of  lUi.ai  affection  is  closed. 
They  are  the  expreaBion  oC  feetings  which  God  alone  mh  uoderat&nd  aad 
oomfortf  and  (bey  should  bo  oxpoaod  to  no  other  eye. 

J»  thifl  aeMon  of  his  deep  efilictioii,  he  was  ehoeen  Proi^Bssor  of  Theology  at 
Fhillips  Exeter  Academy ;  the  Trustees  of  this  lichly  endowed  institutioii 
haiiBg  then  the  intention  of  directing  the  instruction  more  to  Theology. 
Sympatiuaing  friends  urged  his  acceptance  of  thia  office,  hoping  that  change 
of  «r'one  and  of  occupation  would  heal  tlio  deep  wounds  of  an  afflietive 
Providence.  Bnf  he  was  now  firmly  ronff  <!  in  the  aif^tions  of  his  people 
in  Portsmouth,  and  decided  to  remain  anionir  them. 

When  he  recovered  from  his  deep  de]pression  and  the  clouds  of  melan- 
cholj  had  rolled  away,  there  wa^  none  of  that  cxhilaratluu  iLat  Ui»ually 
follow£i  the  removal  of  nervous  diaease,  but  his  people  observed  that,  if 
posaible,  there  waa  an  inorease  of  apirituality  and  fervour  in  the  work  of 
the  nunistry.  He  waa  in  Inbonrs  more  abundant,  anxious  to  spend  and  to 
be  apcni  in  bb  Master's  service.  To  quote  the  words  of  another,  "  He 
loved  the  work  of  his  Divine  Lord  and  Master  above  every  thing  else,  and 
nothing  gave  him  so  much  joy  as  to  win  souls  to  Christ."  At  this  time, 
beside  the  stated  services  of  the  sanctuary,  he  preached  twice  in  the  week, 
and  an  evening  was  set  apart  for  meeting  with  the  brethren  and  sisters  of 
the  church  for  opei  ial  prayer.  Upon  such  occasions  his  addresses  to  the 
persons  preheat  and  his  prayers  exhibited  a  wonderful  variety  and  perti- 
nency. He  seemed  to  impart  his  own  elevated  and  devout  spirit  to  all  pre- 
KDt,  and  the  near  proximity  into  which  they  were  brought,  made  him  the 
ftisnd  and  brother  of  them  all. 

During  the  years  of  my  fiither*8  widowhood,  hk  ohief  consolation  and 
dslight  was  in  cultivating  the  opening  talents  and  graces  of  his  little  son. 
He  begnn  to  teach  him  Latin  at  four  yean  old,  and  it  waa  not  surprising  to 
those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  asMidaous  and  careful  culture  of  the  father, 
that  the  son  so  eminently  rewarded  his  care.  To  the  father's  watchful, 
minute,  and  ever  anxious  eare,  he  was  indebted  for  much  of  the  early  excel- 
lence of  his  character.  Another  proof,  if  it  were  needed,  tliat  the  richest 
knka  cannot  be  gathered  wUhout  watering,  pruning,  and  guarding  the  young 
and  pree  iuus  plant. 

It  reiuaias  only  to  speak  of  my  father  in  private  and  domestic  life  ;  and 
hers,  1  would  that  another  hand  might  draw  aside  the  Toil  that  shrouds  the 
and  the  sorrows,  the  trials  and  the  conaolations,  of  this  true  servant  of 
Ged,  He  passed  througb  a  life  of  much  domestic  grief.  In  the  last  oen* 
inry,  the  salaries  of  mmisters  In  every  place  except  tiiat  favoured  spel  " 
which  baa  been  named  their  Paradise,'*"  were  very  small.  Although  the 
lociety  at  Portsmouth  was  as  liberal  as  any  other,  and  perhaps  to  the 
extent  of  its  resources,  it  did  not  spare  its  ministers  from  anxieties  and 
•trucjzles  that  are  singularly  wearing  to  generous  and  rf^fined  natures.  Bat 
my  father  experienced  trial"  that  more  deeply  affected  his  sensitive  nature. 

He  remained  a  widower  about  three  years,  and  then  gave  a  mother  to  his 
children  by  marrying  Mary  Lyman,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Lyman* 
of  York.     Ilia  fsmUy  of  twelve  children,  four  of  which  number  died  in 

•  Isaac  Ltm ah  wm  a  naiiv*  of  Northampton,  Mua. ;  wu  graduated  at  Yale  College  la 
1147;  WM  otdatoed  pMlw  «f     ehonh  la  York,  If e.>  in  1749 j  aad  di«d  in  1810. 
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infancy,  demanded,  with  his  very  iiiodfcratc  siilary,  the  utmost  frugality  and 
economy  in  extending  the  elastic  cord  of  ways  aud  uieutib  lu  order  to  make 
both  cads  meet.  With  his  extremely  generous  disposition  Mid  habile  of 
hospitality,  heVonld  gladly  have  seen  all  his  brethren  and  all  the  needy  at 
his  frugal  table,  where  the  viands  were  simple  indeed,  for  the  visitor;  but 
ibr  the  olive  branehes  so  thickly  sown  around,  oomristed  of  primitive  bread 
and  milk*  It  was  a  fixed  principle  with  him  to  *'owc  no  man  any  thing.'* 
He  never  had  his  name  upon  a  tradesman's  bock,  preferring  to  deny  himself 
and  bin  family  every  thing  rather  than  incur  a  debt. 

HIm  «of'ond  niarriaije  wa*^  prorhu-tivc  of  much  hnppiness.  His  wife's  emi- 
nently cheerful  disposition  was  extremely  well  suited  to  check  the  tendency 
to  melancholy  which  belonged  to  his  nervous  temperament.  During  her  life 
he  had  no  return  of  deprebiiiou,  and  hia  only  anxiety  was  the  progressive 
delicacy  of  her  health.  After  a  union  of  twelve  years,  her  sudden,  almeet 
instantaneous  decease,  plunged  him  mto  a  depth  of  affliction,  that  for  a  time 
seemed  slmost  insupportable.  I  well  remember  that,  for  a  whole  night  and 
day,  he  walked  to  and  fro  in  the  apartment  in  agony  of  grief,  tears  Bowing 
like  rivers  down  his  cheeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  gained  a  degree  of 
oomposure,  quelled  the  anguish  of  his  soul  so  far  that  he  took  his  children 
into  the  room  where  their  mother  rested  in  the  repose  of  death,  and  calmed 
their  n^'itntion  while  )ie  himself  became  tranquil,  where  he  was  aocustomcd 
to  still  all  agitation,  at  the  throne  of  grace. 

He  was  a  most  careful  and  devoted  father.  Although,  in  earl^  liie,  when 
his  first  children  were  young,  bo  m^tained  much  of  that  strictness  in  his 
family,  which  belonged  to  the  domestic  manners  of  out  Puritan  fethers, — » 
mode  of  education  titat  certainly  withers  up  in  the  young  Iieart  many  of  tlie 
■weciest  flowers  of  joy,  yet  he  gradually  relaxed  that  formality,  and  witli 
his  younger  children  he  lived  in  the  mo^t  indulgent  familiarity.  No  sound 
was  to  them  so  dear  as  the  silvery  tones  of  their  father's  voice,  and  no  play- 
fellow so  welcome.  .When  his  daughters  were  absent  from  his  home,  be 
wrote  to  them  every  three  or  four  days,  and  wished,  if  he  did  not  oxfict, 
punctual  answers.  His  letters  were  fille  1  \\  itU  the  tenderest,  even  maternal, 
counj<f  1.  In  his  second  wulf  wh mxl,  his  daughters  were  old  enongh  to  atiord 
some  companionship  to  his  solitude. 

His  habits  end  mode  of  life  were  as  ezaefc  and  punetual  as,  with  much 
illness  in  his  femily,  he  oould  preserve.  He  was  an  early  riser.  The 
tnmmer  sunrise  feund  him,  spsde  or  hoe  in  hand,  in  his  garden,  and  in  the 
winter,  he  substituted  the  woodpile  for  bis  morning's  aerdse.  His  habit 
was  always  to  finish  his  sermons, — and  he  usually  wrote  two  a  week, — 
before  noon  on  Saturday.  In  the  afternoon  he  shaved,  because  he  woold 
not  shave  on  Sunday  ai  on  other  mornings,  and  visited  those  sick  or  old 
people  of  his  parish  who  could  not  attend  church.  Many  old,  attached 
people,  were  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  '*  their  Sabbath  began  on  Sat- 
urday, when  his  conversation  and  his  prayers  gave  them  a  foretaste  not  onlv 
of  an  earthly  but  of  a  Heavenly  Sabbath."  His  company  was  always  sought 
by  young  and  old,  by  the  votaries  of  the  world  as  weU  as  by  the  serious; 
and,  in  sll  sooisl  meetings,  his  presence  was  indispensable  to  the  eheerfol- 
ness  of  the  occasion*  His  imagination  wss  so  lively,  hb  conversation  so  risli 
and  varied,  he  was  so  happy  in  allusions  to  subjects  that  arrested  the  attea* 
tion,  and  made  a  valuable  impression  of  truth  and  duty,  where  wmuSf^BMHlfc 
alone  had  been  sought,  that  it  may  be  truly  ssid  that  his  ohaiaeter  In  itn 
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bcaiitj  and  goodness  was  as  impraaiive  ft  tenDOO  evefy  daji  u  tKoie  iluit 
fell  from  hU  lips  on  the  Sabbath. 

1  should  give  a  '^o].!  and  faithless  picture  of  my  father,  did  I  not  speak 
of  the  deep  spirituality  of  liis  life.  He  lived  with  Cod.  He  waa  much  in 
prayer.  Prayer  was  the  breath  of  his  daily  life.  His  study  wa.H  the  fcene 
of  his  ever  living  devotions.  Indeed,  as  he  himself  .«aid,  •*  every  hcani  iu 
that  huuible  parsouage  had  witnessed  his  prayerH."  The  Bible  was  his  ■ 
eonstant  itody.  It  is  not  enough  to  sfty  that  the  Bible  was  familiar  to  him; 
it  was  hb  hy  heart.  His  aermona  were  rieh  in  quotations  from  the  Serip- 
tnres.  Scrlptnie  biography,  espeoblly  that  of  the  Patrisrohs,  was  a  fiiTOnrite 
snbject  for  his  sermons,  where  his  vivid  imagination  entered  fully  into  the 
picturesque  Orientalism  of  tlieir  lives  and  characters.  But  DaTld  was  the 
character  with  whose  poetical  and  devotional  spirit  he  wholly  sympathized. 
The  fervent  ['5*'ty  and  touching  humility  of  David,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Psalms,  fiiuii  i  A  response  in  his  own  breast.  The  Psalms  were  committed 
to  memory  and  were  ever  on  his  lips. 

After  the  settlement  of  his  son  in  the  ehurch  in  Brattle  Street,  Boston, 
hhi  family  wad  much  divided.  Ue  deprecated  this  fur  his  daughters,  but  as 
'  their  brother  was  unmarried,  one  mf  two  of  hb  sisters  were  neeessarily  with 
kimf  wbieh  left  a  diminbhed  household,  and  slso  deprived  him  of  the  oomfort 
and  solace  of  his  eldest  daughter,*  whose  life  was  a  perpetual  act  of  doTO- 
tion'to  fftther  and  brother,  and  whom  neither  knew  how  to  spare,  after 
"knowing  the  comfort  of  her  presence.  He  married  in  1810  Mrs.  Ladd,  the 
widow  of  one  of  his  mo.'^t  esteenie<I  parishioners.  By  this  marriage,  his 
pecuniary  anxieties  were  removed,  Mrs.  Ladd  po^^ossing  a  competent  fortune. 
He  executed  a  will  imraedintidy  after  his  man  l  ii'o,  by  whieh  her  whole 
proptjrty,  real  and  personal,  was  restored  intact  to  her  and  her  children. 

In  the  autumn  of  1811,  he  suffered  a  severe  attack  of  illness,  whieh  left 
him  iu  a  state  of  debility  and  mental  depression,  such  as  he  had  suffered 
from,  earlier  in  hb  minbtry.  The  <Usea8e  at  thb  time  took  the  Ibrm  of 
meUncholy  apprehensions  concerning  the  religious  state  of  his  society,  and 
forebodings  of  the  most  dbtressing  kind  respecting  hb  own  safety  and  tilie 
ttneerity  of  his  religious  fiuth.  A  journey  wss  decided  upon  with  the  hope 
of  restoring  him  to  health  and  to  tranquilHty  of  mind.  Ho  continued  to 
preach  and  to  perform  all  the  public  exercises  of  the  sanctuary  till  the  last 
SaTiV>ath  in  Miv,  1812,  when  tlie  efd^^bnition  of  the  Lord's  Suppfr  was 
advanced  one  Sabbath  tliat  he  might  enjoy  this  communion  once  more  with 
his  beldved  church.  He  went  through  the  services  without  much  agitation, 
although  it  was  apparent  that  he  felt  a  foreboding  persuasion  that  he  should 
never  again  break  the  bread  of  life  at  the  table  of  his  Lord. 

On  Tuesday,  the  second  of  June,  he  departed  with  bb  wife  and  twa 
members  of  hb  church,  intending  to  proceed  as  fiir  as  the  Springs  of  Saratoga. 
His  frieod.  Dr.  Parker,  of  the  South  Church,  (for,  notwithstanding  tiie 
difference  of  their  religious  opinions,  there  exbted  between  them  the  moil 
confidential  and  affectionate  attachment,)  accompanied  him  as  far  as  New- 
bniyport.  While  Br,  P.  remained  with  him,  his  mind  was  eomparativcly 
tranquil,  but  after  he  left  the  party,  my  father  relapsed  into  a  state  of 
foruplt-tc  nervous  dejection.  Tie  was  aVile,  however,  to  exercise  a  severe 
(Mttiti  d  <»vrT  his  feelitisrs.  sn  not  to  overshadow  tlie  friends  who  aceompa- 
nioJ  him,  with  gloom.    Tl.r  i  vi  ning  before  he  left  home,  the  physician  had 

•  Aflwwanlt  Um  wlf«  of  Prof«Mor  John  Fanar.  81m  dM  in  Septmbtr,  1824. 
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tbought  proper  to  take  a  quantity  of  blood  from  his  arm  ;  the  wound  now 
became  cxccudiugly  painiui,  uud  hLs  ana  no  swollcd  that  he  could  uot  aid 
himself  ia  moving,  or  bear  the  pressure  of  hk  coaL  The  swelling  and  paio 
eztendod  aeroas  the  eheat  and  to  the  other  am ;  but,  aa  his  bo^j  snlFeriiiga 
inoreased,  hU  mind  regained  its  tranquillity  and  its  usual  vigour.  He  wan 
able  to  enjoy  the  pictureaqne  aoenery,  aa  they  appioaehod  the  green  hilla 
of  Vermont,  and  he  entered  into  eonyeraation  with  lively  pleaaaie  and  with 
his  iisnn!  ]iliiyfulness  of  remark. 

On  Mouday,  the  8th  of  June,  at  Brattleborough,  ho  sufTorod  a  severe 
relappe.  The  physician,  however,  who  was  consulted  at  that  town,  ;irl vised 
proceed iug  on  the  journey,  and  did  not  suppose  his  situation  alarming, 
althuu<£h,  from  the  journal  krpt  by  one  of  the  company,  my  father  evidoutly 
thuu^iii  himself  dymg.  Un  Tuesday  evening,  at  Marlborough,  they  encouo- 
tered  a  severe  thunder  storm ;  buildings  were  unroofed  and  several  large 
trees  prostrated  near  the  Inn  where  the  Hunting  sufferer  was  sheltered. 
During  the  oonfliot  of  the  elements  he  was  extremely  agitated.  He  was  not 
able  to  rise  from  his  ohair,  but  sitting  there  with  his  agitated  friends  around 
him,  he  poured  out  the  deep  emotions  of  his  soul  in  a  prayer  that  touohod 

and  melted  their  lie:irt«!. 

My  brother  at  lio.>tini  was  at  thiB  moment  dying  after  a  short  and  soTevo 
illness  ;  but  my  father  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  fact. 

Aft*'r  this  conflict  of  feeling,  there  was  uo  more  agitation  or  dejection;  he 
was  calm  and  manifested  till  his  death  the  sweetest  composure ;  not  a 
eomplaiul  escaped  him,  and  his  countenance,  tliough  pale  and  suukon, 
was  placid  and  elevatedt  as  though  he  was  enjoying  peaceful  communion 
with  Ood. 

That  evening,  June  9th,  they  prooeeded  as  &r  as  Reedsborougih,  to  a 
retired  and  solitary  inn,  where  the  suffering  patient  was  immediately  plaoed 
in  the  bed,  from  which  he  was  UO  more  to  rise.    Considerate  as  he  ever  was 

of  the  comfort  of  others,  he  requested  bis  friends  to  retire  to  their  repose, 
one  of  his  companions  resting  in  the  same  room  with  him.  lie  passed  the 
night  in  prayer,  and  nskiiig  the  gentleman  if  ho  disturbed  his  filnmbt^rs.  he 
answered,  Oh,  I  have  ofte'u  slept  under  your  preaohing,  but  Icauuot  ciecp 
under  such  prayers  as  those." 

In  the  morning  when  Mrs.  Buckminster  arose,  he  said  to  her,  ''My  bon 
Joseph  is  dead."   She,  supposing  him  to  have  been  dreaming,  answered. 

No,  he  was  well  a  few  days  sinoe,  and  we  shall  see  him  when  we  return.*' 
**  No,"  said  he  calmly  and  decidedly,  "he  is  dead.*' 

His  friends  were  not  aware  of  his  extreme  illness.  They  had  sent  for  a 
physician  early  in  the  morning,  but  as  he  dwelt  at  the  distance  of  eleven 
miles,  he  did  not  arrive  till  ten  o'clock.  When  he  entered,  he  fixed  hb  dying 
eyes  upon  1dm  and  saiJ, — *'  T  am  in  the  bands  of  God."  After  some  conversa- 
tion Willi  the  physician,  who  did  not  conceal  from  him  his  dyiug  state,  he 
spent  the  time  in  cjaculatoiy  prayer  till  about  two  o'clock,  when  he  expired 
in  serenity  and  peace.  « 

My  brother  Joseph  had  preceded  him  less  than  twenty-four  houri>  upon 
the  path  to  immortality. 

His  remains  were  intoned  at  Bennington,  Vennont,  and  a  funeral  sermon 
preached  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Marsh*  of  that  place. 

•  Daxibl  Mxasa  was  bom  at  New  Milford,  Coon.,  Mat  10,  1762 ;  wm  nudoatad  at  Wil- 
llMBeOoUii»hilW}  wu  oidalMd  pwtor  of  Ihithunh  m  Bamingtoo,       ia  thm  Mlim 
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The  parish  in  Portsmouth  commemorated  his  death  by  a  funeral  service, 
apon  which  occasion,  the  Rev.  Nathan  Parker  preached  an  appropriato 
aermon.  A  monuuieutal  stone  was  aku  placed  by  his  attached  society  upon 
Ids  grave  in  BentUDgton  with  a  fuitable  inscription,  wfittan  by  tlie  Eer. 
Pmiel  Dmuy  B.  D.,  of  Newburjport. 

The  {bllowing  Ib  a  liBt  of  my  father's  publications A  Thanksgiving 
Sermon  on  oocasion  of  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  1783.  A 
Discourse  delivered  when  the  President  of  the  1  nited  States  vi^itetl  Ports- 
mouth, 1789.  A  Sermon  at  the  interment  of  Mrs.  Porter  of  Kye,  171)1. 
Two  Discourses  on  the  duty  of  Republican  citizciis  in  the  choice  of  their 
rulers,  171Mj.  A  Discourse  delivcrcf!  at  Ilaniptou  on  a  day  of  Fasting  and 
Prayor:  Beiug  Remarks  on  the  dispute  aud  separation  of  Paul  and  Barna- 
bati,  1796.    A  discourse  delivered  at  Exeter  on  the  death  uf  Mrs.  Rowlaud, 

1798,  A  Discourse  on  Thanksgiving  day,  1798.  A  Sermon  before  the 
Bcdeaiastical  ConTention  of  New  Hampshire,  1799.  A  Sermon  delivered 
on  the  Lord*s  day  after  the  melancholy  tidings  of  the  death  of  Washington, 

1799.  Two  Sermons  delivered  in  the  First  Church  in  Portsmouth,  on  the 
9Ui  of  January,  tie  house  being  shrouded  in  mounuDg  in  token  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  Washington,  1800.  A  Sermon  preached  to  the  united 
Congrcjiational  churches  in  Portsmouth,  on  the  *22d  of  February,  the  day 
appointed  by  Congress  to  pay  respect  to  t]n>  memory  of  Washington,  1800. 
A  Di<^courso  on  flie  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Wn^^hington,  1800.  A 
Sermuu  on  ]>  im  -iic  HappincFss,  1803.  A  Dirtuaise  occasioned  by  the 
delating  Fire  iu  l/ortsiuouth,  1803.  A  Diseourisc  ou  Baptism,  18U3.  A 
IKflcoorse  upon  Christian  Charity, — being  the  conclusion  of  the  Sermon 
upon  Baptism,  1808.  A  Discourse  before  the  Portsmouth  Female  Charita- 
ble School,  1803.  A  Discourse  at  the  ordination  of  his  son,  1805.  A 
IKscourse  at  the  interment  of  the  Bev,  Dr.  Haven  and  his  wife,  1806.  A 
Sermon  at  the  Installation  of  the  Rev.  James  Mildmore,*  1808.  A  Sermon 
before  the  Charitable  Society  of  Xevrburyport,  1809.  A  Sermon  at  the 
Installation  of  James  Thur.'<ton,t  IbOi).  A  Sermon  at  the  interment  of  the 
Rev.  Ptoses  Hemmenway,  J).  D.,  1811.  Substance  of  three  Diaoourses 
deliver  (i  m  Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  1811.  . 

lies i Jos  the  above  mentioned  Sermons,  lie  imbli>lied  a  short  memoir  of 
Dr.  Macliutock  of  Greenland,  N.  II.  Ue  was  also  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Piscataqua  Biver  Prayer  Book,  for  the  use  of  families,  and  a  constant 
contributor  to  the  pages  of  tJie  '*Pisoataqua  Missionary  .^la^^azine." 

In  1803,  he  receiTed  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  DiTinity  from  the  College 
of  If ew  Jeney. 

of  1806 ;  wM  dkmiMed  April  26,  1820;  after  whioh  be  w«nt  to  Jamesrflle,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
pr^^hed  for  f  eremi  yeaiB, — until  he  tott  hii  right.  He  oontinued  to  reside  there  till  his  death, 
which  (x^curr«'d  in  the  year  IS  13. 

*  Jamks  MiLTiHoHii  was  hitiu  at  Lwndonderrj,  N.  H.,  Januarj  4, 1755;  van  graduated  fki 
Dartmouth  College  in  1774;  was  ordaiDcd  pustor  uf  the  church  in  Stratbani,  N.  11.,  Fcbruarj 
1,  178«  ;  waa  dinmi-vcd  October  15,  1807;  was  ioatalled  pastor  of  the  Belleville  dioreb,  (New- 
born.) MaM.,  April  27,  1808;  and  died  in  1836.  He  pablished  a  Discourse  deUvered  al  New 
Market  before  a  rcf y^'t^t^^'lc  inudcal  eboir^  17Hi  Sad  aSenmni  at  the  Dedieation  <tf  the  new 
meeting  house  at  Belleville,  lb07. 

t  Jamm  TaVKSTON  w;i.s  bom  at  Exeter,  N.  11.,  March  17,  1760;  did  not  receive  a  collegiate 
ednention ;  was  ordained  pector  of  the  choroh  in  New  Market,  October  15,  18UU;  was  disnisMd} 
wa«  installed  pastor  of  the  ehnrah  in  Uaaehester,  Mass.,  April  10,  1800;  resigned  his  ebaige 
/VM 17,  1819;  and  ii  dtoested. 
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He  left  ftl  kift  teth  one  eon  and  five  dtng^ten.   OlMa  mMrrled  Qeoigt 
B.  EmeifOD,  aad  haa  two  duldieo  svrviflng.   Mary  Lyman  married  Be?. 
Satnael  Kirkland  LoUirop,  and  haa  five  ehildren  now  living. 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  Tery  tmly  yoius> 

XLIZA  BUGKMINSTEB  L8E. 

FROM  TU£  R£7.  DAKLEL  DANA,  JD.  D. 

KxtTBURTPOBT,  Juoe  22, 1848. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  It  was  my  privilege  to  enjoy,  for  ncsarly  twenty  years,  an 
•cquaiutanct;  with  tlie  liev.  Dr.  Buckminstcr  of  Portsmouth,  anil  1  may  add,  some 
sbaro  iu  hia  fi  ieudsiup.  My  iiuprus^ious  of  his  characUr  aud  worth  are  very  dis- 
tinct and  decided.  Circnmatanoea,  however,  did  not  faTour  a  frequent  pereonal 
intercourse,  such  aa  might  ha,ve  led  oio  deeply  into  the  interior  of  his  mind  and 
heart.    Of  his  more  prominent  qualities  I  can  speak  with  confidence. 

From  his  first  appearance  in  this  region  he  possessed  an  unusual  dei^ree  of 
popularity.  For  this  l)c  wus  iiukbtcd  m  part  to  certain  exterior  uccuuipUiih- 
mcuts; — to  a  tine  comuianding  person,  a  brilliant  eye,  a  voice  of  unusual  melody, 
and  a  demeanour  at  once  dignified  and  attractive.  To  these  advantages  were 
anperadded  a  lively  and  active  imagination,  which  imparted  ornament  to  his  ser- 
mons, variety  to  his  praywa,  and  interest  to  his  ordinary  conversation. 

He  possessed  likewise  an  unusual  readiness  of  thought  and  affluence  of  lan- 
guage. Few  j)ul)lic  s]ieakcrs  have  ex!n'>'(ed  so  entire  a  ooinniand  over  their  own 
resources.  Few  liave  with  so  much  iatihty  summoned  their  faculties  and  acqui* 
sitiona  to  the  annonocement  and  illustration  of  Scripture  truth. 

With  these  aooomplishments  he  could  scarcely  fitil  to  interest  all  daases  of 
hearers.  In  this  point,  he  had  an  unusual  degree  of  success.  There  were  other 
characteristics  of  hi.s  preaching  which  |Kx;uliarly  endeared  him  to  the  pious.  His 
discourses  were  truly  evangelical.  They  exhibited  the  Hospel,  in  its  simpli- 
city, richness,  and  power.  Still  there  u  us  much  variety  in  his  preaching.  It  had 
mudk  to  do  with  the  history  and  biography  of  the  Old  Testament.  Indeed  every 
part  of  the  Bible  became  in  his  hands  an  instmment  of  spiritual  instruction. 

Dr.  Budcminster  was  an  attentive  and  devout  observer  of  the  events  and  aspects 
of  Providonrc.  Prom  this  sotircc  lie  drew  much  which  went  to  diversify  hh  pul- 
pit instructions;  much  which  prnvc  them  interest  and  impression.  Topics  of  this 
description  were  made  subservient,  nut  to  the  purpose  of  display,  not  to  the  mere 
gratification  of  euriosity,  bat  to  aolid  apiritual  instmction.  He  was  speoaUy 
aolicitoua  that  those  dispensations  of  lleaven  whkh  eame  home  to  the  bosoms  of 
his  beloved  people,  should  turn  to  their  immortal  benefit.  During  his  ministry, 
the  town  of  Portsmouth  was  repeatedly  visited  with  distressing  and  dcsolntinj^ 
fires.  These  calamities  were  made  by  him  vehicles  of  the  most  pungent  instruc- 
tion and  the  most  faithful  warning. 

Still,  on  these  oocasions,  and  in  all  his  rebukea  and  denunciations  of  aio,  there 
waa  a  presiding  spirit  of  tenderness— «  spirit  *maniieat  in  his  eye,  hia  aspect,  and 
tones  of  voice;— a  tenderness  which,  far  from  neutralising  his  reprooft,  gave  them 
n  douhlc  force  and  impression. 

Uis  intercourse  with  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  was  instructive  and  improv- 
ing. It  eminently  combined  the  faithful  and  the  affectionate.  lie  was  anxious 
tiiat  all  their  raeetiqgs,  stated  and  occasional,  ahonld  torn  to  their  own  spirttoal 
account  and  that  of  thor  respective  flocka.  He  was  ever  ready,**  saya  one  of 
hia hrethren,  "to  strengthen  our  hands  and  encourage  our  hearts.  With  t«nder- 
nes'.'  he  reminded  u.«?  of  our  faults,  and  counselled  us  in  our  difficulties.'*  Referring 
to  a  sermon  addressed  hy  Dr.  Piuckminstcr  to  the  As.sociation  of  which  ho  was  a 
member,  the  same  brother  remarks, — "  lie  unfolded  the  danger  to  which  ministers 
an  exposed  of  neglecting  their  own  hearta,  while  they  preach  to  others  i  tha 
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necessity  of  their  possessing  personal  holiness  and  of  their  aiding  each  other  in 
their  rasponsiUft  oftoes." 

In  th«  automn  of  1789,  Dr.  Bnekminster  was  called  to  paribrm  an  extraordinary 
asrrice.    In  tliat  year,  General  Washington  was  on  a  tour  to  New  England.  He 

spent  a  Sabbath  in  Portsmouth,  and  attended  worship  one  half  of  the  day  at  Dr. 
Buckininster's  church.  The  text  selected  for  the  occasion  was  a  passage  from  the 
twenty  fourth  Psalm:  Lift  up  your  heads/'  &c.  Some  thought  the  selection  a 
great  mistake;  and  some  even  viewed  it  ai  a  kind  of  idoflatroua  homage  to  the 
gBMt  man.  But  the  selection,  whether  lq|itimate  or  not,  had  a  very  legitimata 
design.  The  preacher's  object  was  to  direct  the  homage  of  his  audience  to  the 
Supreme  of  beings;  and  to  show  that  if  such  universal  rf»vpnnrc  wa<?  paid  and* 
justly  paid  to  the  Father  and  first  Mag^istrate  of  his  country,  a  veneration 
infinitely  superior  was  due  to  the  King  of  gloat.  So  it  was  wcU  understood  by 
all  tho  candid  and  judiciona  at  the  time. 

I  have  been  told  that  it  was  Dr.  Buckminater%  prsctioe,  when  any  of  his  con- 
gregation, and  (  Specially  of  hia  church,  were  absent  from  worship  on  the  Sabbath, 
to  call  at  their  (iwelliiigs  on  Monday  and  inquire  concerning  their  hoalth.  The 
practice  was  well  fitted  to  secure  a  general  attendance  at  the  sauctuarv.  Its 
revivtUy  however,  would  but  ill  accord  with  these  degenerate  days.  It  would 
Oppress  many  a  minister  with  a  mass  cf  Monday  visitings.  And  it  would  doubt- 
l«n  bo  peri^exing  and  mortifying  to  many  a  hearer. 

Thus,  my  dear  Sir,  I  have  furnished  you  Bome  brief  and  imperfect  notices  of  a 
distinguished  minister  of  a  former  generation.  He  was  a  man  worthy  to  he  held 
in  everlastimr  ri'ni'  Ti;!  ranee.  It  is  rt  rn--hins:  to  look  back  on  one  v>  ?ifi  so  ably  and 
faithfully  prcachcu  tlie  Gospel  of  our  adored  Saviour,  and  whoso  hfe  so  beautifully 
enforced  and  adorned  tho  Ooipd  ho  preadwd* 

Believo  mo,  with  ainoero  respect  and  aftetion,  yoors, ' 

DAKIEL  DAHA. 

In  addition  to  the  nhnvc  ample  and  satisfactory  testimony  eonecrninp'  T>r. 
Buckiuinster,  1  think  proper  to  state  that  I  had  solicited  a  comniuTiieation 
on  the  same  subject  from  our  illustrious  statesman,  Daniel  Webster,  who, 
for  siivcral  years,  sat  under  Dr.  Buckmiustcr's  preaching  and  communed 
with  his  church ;  and  he  had  kindly  promiaod  to  furnish  it,  but  died  before 
be  had  time  to  fulfil^his  purpoee.  In  his  reply  to  my  ktter  containing  the 
nqvest,  he  referred  to  hie  long  intimaoy  with  Dr.  Buckminster  and  hie 
family,  and  expressed  ft  wannly  aieetionflte  end  roTerential  regard  for  hie 
eharaoter. 
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'  DAVID  PARSONS,  D.  D  • 

1775—1828. 

Davii>  Parsons  was  a  desceodant,  in  the  fourth  generation,  from  Joseph 
Parsons,  who  oimo  from  Bngland  about  1685|  and  settled  first  in  Spring- 
field, Mass  ;  removed  to  Northampton  in  1645,  bat  retmned  to  Springfield  in 
1679,  and  died  there,  March  25,  1684.  He  wae  a  grandson  of  David  Pai> 
sons,  who  was  a  native  of  Northampton  ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1705  ;  was  ordained  iniuister  of  Maiden  in  1709;  was  dismissed 
May  21,  1721 ;  waa  installed  at  Leicester  in  September  following ;  was 
dismissffl  in  1735,  in  consequence  of  a  difficulty  arising  from  the  neglect  to 
pa}'  Ills  salary  ;  and  died  at  Leicester  in  17iJ7.  He  was  a  son  of  David 
Parsuus,  who  was  bom  at  Muldon,  iMarch  21,  1712  ;  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  17'29  ;  was  ordained  the  first  minister  of  Amherst,  Novem- 
ber 7,  1739;  wa-^  uutiiied  to  Eunice  WcUb  of  Wethyrstield,  Conu. ;  and 
died  January  1,  1781,  aged  sixty-nine. 

David  Parsons,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  bon  at  Amherst,  Jaonary 
28, 1749.  He  fitted  for  College,  as  is  supposed,  under  the  instruciion  of 
his  fiither,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1771.  His  theological  coarse 
also  is  believed  to  have  been  pursued  under  his  Other's  direction.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  about  the  year  1775,  and  preached  with  great  acoeptanoe 
at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  and  in  several  churches  in  Oonneetii  ut,  and  received 
two  or  three  invitations  to  settle  in  the  ministry,  lint.  owiiiL'  partly  to  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country,  and  partly  to  the  fei  11.  ness  nf  hi>  health,  he 
declined  these  invitations  ;  and,  in  the  course  ot  tour  or  five  year«,  eon- 
eluded  to  rclim^ui.^lt  the  ministry  and  engage  iu  mercantile  business  in  his 
native  town.  On  the  sudden  death  of  his  father,  however,  in  the  beginning 
of  1781,  the  people  of  Amherst  immediately  eaUed  upon  him  to  give  up  hia 
business  arrangements,  and  settle  with  them  in  the  ministry ;  and  when  Im 
deelined  the  invitation  on  the  ground  of  inadequate  health,  they  insisted 
npon  his  preaching  for  them  for  a  season,  by  way  of  experiment,— to  which  he 
reluctantly  yielded.  After  supplying  the  pulpit  till  the  autumn  of  1782, — 
his  health  having,  in  the  mean  time,  considerably  improved,  he  consented  to 
become  their  pastor  ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  *Jnd  of  Octol)cr  of  that  year, 
he  was  ordained  as  his  father's  successor.  The  Kev.  Mr.  Brcck  of  Spring- 
field preached  the  ordination  sermon. 

In  1788,  he  preached  the  Annual  Election  Sermon  before  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  which  was  publitihcd. 

In  1785,  he  was  eketed  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Tsle  College  ;  but  was 
led,  chiefly  by  his  strong  attachment  to  his  people,  to  decline  the  appoint- 
nent* 

^.In  1800,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 

Brown  University. 

During  the  latter  part  <^  Dr.  Parsons*  ministry,  there  were  several 
revivals  of  religion  in  his  parish,  of  considerable  extent, — especially  one  in 
1B16,  which  resulted  in  an  addition  to  his  church  of  more  than  a  hundred 
members. 
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He  was  an  earnest  friend  to  the  cause  of  educatiun.  For  many  year?^  he 
mm  in  th*  hMt  of  TeodYing  into  bis  family  stadeutf  who  were  suspended 
Crom  Harratd  College,  and  his  instruetion  and  discipline  prored  highly 
Mtisbetory  to  the  CoU^e  anthorities.  He  took  a  deep  inteiest  In  the 
establishment  and  piosperity  of  schoolB,'<-espeeially  in  all  efforts  to  pro> 
mote  education  among  bis  own  people.  Not  many  years  before  his  di»th, 
he  had  an  importunt  agency  in  establishing  the  Academy  at  Amherst,  and 
gave  the  Ian  1  fur  the  building  and  procured  a  bell  at  his  own  expense.  This 
was  orijrinuUy  intended  as  a  Collegiate  School  ;  and  from  it  grew  up  what  is 
now  known  as  Amherst  College.  He  contributed  lar<j:c'ly,  in  dilTcrcnt  ways, 
to  the  establishment  of  the  College,  though  he  did  not  live  to  see  it  in 
operation. 

Dr.  Parsons,  after  a  ministry  of  nearly  thirty-seven  years,  was  dismissed 
«t  his  own  request,  on  the  Istof  September,  1810;  and  a  few  months  after, 
his  place  was  filled  by  the  Be?.  Daniel  A.  Olarlr.  He  died  snddenly, 
while  on  a  visit  to  his  friemls  at  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  May  18, 1823.  His 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bev.  Br.  Tenney  of  Wethersfield; 
and,  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  a  sermon  appropriate  to  the  occasion  was 
addressed  to  his  former  flock  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clark. 

He  was  married  on  the  24th  of  November,  1785,  to  Harriet,  daughter  of 
Erekiel  Willi:im.s  of  Wethersfield, — a  gentleman  who  lived  to  a  great  age, 
and  was  difttiuguiished  for  his  piety,  V)oncvoleucc,  and  public  spirit.  Mrs. 
Parsons  survived  her  husband  many  years,  and  died  June  5,  1850,  aged 
eighty-six.  They  hud  eleven  childreu,  of  vvhum  six  were  sons.  Two  of 
them  have  been  graduated  at  College,'  and  three  connected  with  the  liberal 
professions. 

FROM  THE  BET.  SAMUEL  OSGOOD,  D.  D. 

SpamoriELD,  February  29,  18^6. 

My  dear  Sir:  When  I  came  to  settle  in  thii^  place  in  iJ^OD,  Dr.  Parsons  liad 
been  for  many  years  the  minister  of  Amherst;  and,  as  he  liad  relativch  here  whuoa 
be  frequently  visited,  i  was  soon  brought  into  pleasant  relations  with  him,  which 
ooQtinued  till  the  dose  of  his  lile*  I  have  perhaps  as  distinct  an  impression  of  his 
pecidiar  characteristics,  as  of  those  of  almost  any  indiTidnal  who  has  passed 
away . 

Dr.  Pardons  had  the  advantajre  of  an  uncomnionTr  fine  person.  He  vrnn  of 
about  the  medium  licight,  and  ratlier  inclined  to  corpulency;  his  features  were 
regidar;  his  eye  was  raven-black,  and  his  whole  face  beamed  with  intelligence  and 
good-nature.  He  possessed  social  qualities  of  a  high  order.  No  matter  into 
vliat  dxtie  he  might  he  thrown,  it  was  impoasible  that  he  should  be  dther  buried 
or  bidden  in  it;  for  though  there  was  nnt1un<;  in  hm  manner  assutning  nr  monopo* 
lizing,  his  great  fluency  of  utterance,  his  fine  flow  of  social  feeling,  his  exten.sive 
knowledge  of  men  and  things,  and  his  inexhau.stiltle  fund  of  anenlote,  jjoeniod  to 
mark  him  as  a  leader  in  almost  any  couverHatiou  that  might  bo  iutroducfd.  Ilia 
m&nners  were  at  once  free  and  graceful,  and  seemed  to  have  been  formed  from  an 
«Ktoisife  intercourse  with  the  worid.  * 

In  his  theological  views,  Dr.  Parsons  was  of  the  Ed  war  dean  scIkhI;  and  he 
nsiver  filteted  in  bis  attachment  to  this  system  till  the  clo.se  of  life.  His  preach- 
infr 'vras  *;ensible  and  instructive  and  gave  you  tfje  impression  that  there  wns  a 
good  deal  of  reserved  power  that  was  not  put  forth;  that  his  faculties,  the  or<ti- 
nary  operation  of  which  was  highly  respectable,  were  yet  capable  of  being  stium- 
lated  to  a  moch  higher  effort  titan  yon  aotnaUy  witnessed.  He  read  his  sermons 
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fitofloly,  alter  the  ftodent  New  Sngknd  maoiMr,  and  had  little  or  no  aotioii  in  the 
pulpit,  though  he  was  far  from  bemg  tame  or  doll  in  hie  ddtTerjr-  He  was,  if  I 
mistftkc  not,  in  his  earlier  days,  mudi  more  popular  as  a  preacher,  thau  in  the 

later  periods  of  Ills  life. 

Thnt  uouUl  bo  a  very  unfiniRhed  and  even  false  portrait  of  Dr.  Parsons,  that 
bhould  uot  include  his  irrepreasible  good-humour  and  fiicetiousness.  Ue  had  not 
only  the  keenest  sense  of  theridicolous,  but  he  indulged  himself  in  this  way  without 
much  restraint;  and  many  of  his  witticisms  haTO  been  embalmed  by  tradition. 
It  is  due  to  justice,  however,  to  state,  that  he  was  capable  of  being  profoundly 
serious,  and  l)rin«rinj^  those  about  him  to  feel  deeply  the  soloniniHfs  of  the  eternal 
world.  1  lii'licvc  that  his  passion  for  drollery  never  came  •)nt  in  the  least  decree 
in  the  pulpit;  tliough  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  his  jokes  out  of  the 
pulpit,  with  which  the  memories  of  his  hearers  were  stored,  did  not  sometimes 
occur  to  them  in  the  meeting-house,  to  neutraliae,  in  some  d^^,  the  effect  of  hia 
solemn  appeals.  The  Doctor  was  himself  fully  sensible  of  this  infirmity,  and  in 
conversation  ^vith  his  friends,  used  sometimes  deeply  to  deplore  it.  I  remember 
one  anecdote  of  him,  which  not  only  illustrates  this,  but  shows  also  t lie  ^^reat 
Strength  of  the  propensity,  lie  had  been  to  Wethersfield  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  his  iri8ter-in4aw.  Hiss  Williams,  an  eminently  pious  woman.  On  his  return, 
he  called  upon  his  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Howard  of  this  place,  and  they  entered  into 
a  convorsation  on  the  exemplary  and  excellent  eharaoler  of  their  deceased  sister. 
Dr.  II'»\var(l,  findin;^  his  brother  I'arf^ons  in  a  more  than  commonly  thoughtful 
and  tender  mood,  availed  himself  of  the  fuvonrnble  moment  to  remind  him  of  his 
want  of  due  circumspection  in  his  ordinary  intercourse.  The  Doctor  heard  him, 
not  only  with  a  kindly  spirit,  but  with  much  apparent  emotion,  and  remarkod—- 
**  I  know  it  alt,  brother  Howard;  and  it  has  been  my  burden  through  life;  but  I 
suppose  after  all  that  grace  does  not  cure  squint  eyes."  That  was  Doctor  Par- 
sons exactly.  I  am,  Jtrj  truly,  yours, 

S.  OSGOOD. 


•  4 

EZBA  SAMPSON.* 

1776—1828. 

EzuA  Sampson,  the  son  of  Urxuh  and  Ann  (White)  Sampson,  was  bom 
in  Middleborough,  Mass.,  in  February,  1749.  His  early  years  were  spent 
in  labouring  on  his  father's  farm.  Having  gone  through  his  course  of  prcpar 
fataon  for  College  in  an  nnusually  short  time,  nnder  the  instruction  of  iht 
Rot.  Solomon  Reodt  of  Middleborough,  he  entered  Yale  College  in  1769, 
and  was  graduated  in  1773:  though  his  class  was  distinguished  for  the  num* 
her  of  eminent  men  it  produoed,  he  was  redconed  inferior  to  none  in  point 

•MS.  from  Joseph  Fiinipjon,  E<ir|. 

f  FoLOVOX  Rkkti  was  Ixirn  in  Abineton,  MaM.,  in  1718;  wu  mduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
17:;9;  was  setUcd  in  the  ministy  at  1- ratniugbMU  in  1747;  wa«ai«miwed  in  1756;  was  UwUIImI 

E«t4>r  of  tb«  North  eboreb  in  MtddleboroitffB,  Maes.,  In  Jannaty  1757;  and  died  In  Maj  178S. 
e  had  four  sons;  three  of  whom  were  niinii>tcr8.  .fnhn,  flic  eldest  (Unitnrian)  fonns  »  distinct 
•uhject  ill  this  worii.  S^^lomon,  the  second  son,  wa*  iMirii  in  1762;  wna  gmdimtf-d  al  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1775;  wa-  ..rl  lined  pastor  of  the  church  in  Petersham,  Mass.,  Odohcri'*.  lYSO;  ri'si|fn«d 
his  chnr^  June  25,  ISOtf;  »nd  died  Febraaiy  2,  ISiW,  mnd  fiAj-fiv^e.  Samuel^  the  third  WMBt 
was  b<iri)  in  1754^  wm  xrftdnftted  nl  Tate  Cotlefte  in  1777;  ordidned  ptwitor  of  tbe  ehnydl 
in  Warwick.  MitSfi..  nt.  mlx  r  ?n,  1-:«>:  tind  <licd  July  21,  1^12,  aj:*' 1  fifrv  s.  ■  pi,.  7'n;., " 
the  XOUDgest  son,  wnf  Iwm  in  17oiS;  settled  as  a  lawjer  in  IJridgcwattr,  Mufs.  :  received  the 
BoanrMyd^pMof  MMterof  Ailslh»nY«l«Coll«galnl78S{  and  dM  inl813. 
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of  scbolarship.  On  leaving  Collcgo,  he  iininediafcely  commenced  the  .study 
of  Theology,  and  wues  iu  duu  tiiac  licensed  to  pruach.  In  1775,  hu  acted,  sxa 
▼danteer  Gh»plaui  in  the  camp  at  Koxburj,  and  in  July  of  that  year 
preached  a  Mnnon  before  Colonel  Cotton's  regiinent,  of  so  patriotie  and 
inspiriting  a  eliaraeter  that  it  was  immediately  printed  bj  request  of  the 
army.  His  heart  was  warmly  in  his  country's  cause ;  and  he  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  that  canse,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Revolution. 

On  the  Idth  of  February,  1775,  he  was  settled  as  minister  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  at  Plympton.  Mass.  Here  be  remained  in  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duties,  and  greatly  beloved  by  bis  prnplo,  durinir  a  period 
of  twenty  years.  He  is  kiiomnto  have  fitted  for  College  the  II "ii.  John 
Davis,  fur  many  years  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States; 
and  it  U  believed  that  he  perfonned  the  satne  service  for  some  others.  In 
consequence  of  an  affection  of  bis  head,  together  with  a  partial  failure  of 
his  Toicc,  which  disqnaltfied  him  for  the  aotive  duties  of  his  profession,  he 
resigned  his  pastoral  charge  on  the  4th  of  April,  1796.  Shortly  after  this, 
he  lemoTed  to  Hndson,  N.  Y.,  where  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  literary 
pnrsuitSt  preaching  only  occasionally,  either  at  funerals,  or  on  the  Sabbath, 
when  the  Presbyterian  church  in  that  town  could  not  be  otherwise  supplied. 
In  1801,  he,  in  connection  with  Mr.  (now  the  Kev.  Br.)  Harry  Cri  'v.  1], 
originated  the  well  known  newspaper  at  Hudson,  fulled  Tlie  T^alaiK  e." 
Of  this  paper  he  continued  joint  editor  witb  Mr.  Cro.-.well  until  Ibill.  when 
he  withdrew  and  left  Mr.  C  its  sole  pruprielor.    lit  lie  jiui dished  a 

Compilation  from  the  Sacred  Sc-riptures,  called  "The  Beauties  of  the  Bible" 
— a  work  designed  especially  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  ulUie  felicitous  iuits 
conception  and  its  execution.  Soon  after  this  he  published  another  valuable 
idiool  book  entitled  **The  Historical  Dictionary;"  which  passed  through 
several  large  editions.  In  the  year  1804,  he  was  solicited  to  take  the  editorial 
charge  of  that  old  and  highly  respectable  paper,  the  Connecticut  Courant. 
He  went  to  Hartford,  without  removing  his  family  thither,  and  remained 
about  a  year,  uid  then  returned  to  Hudson  ;  but  be  continued  to  write  for 
the  Courant  for  many  years  afterwards ;  during  which  time,  the  soundness 
of  his  views  on  general  politics,  and  the  elevated  tone  of  bis  numerous 
moral  Eajsay.-*,  eotitril.ut*  *]  trreatly  to  the  popularity  and  usefulness  of  that 
paper.  The  labours  of  his  pen  were  coneiuded  with  the  last  number  of 
•'The  Brief  Kemarker,"  in  1817  ;  or  rather  with  a  revision  of  that  admira- 
ble series  of  papers  with  a  view  to  their  being  published  in  a  volume  ;  in 
which  form  they  have  passed  through  several  editions.  In  April,  1814,  ho 
was  appointed  by  Qovemor  Tompkins  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  in 
Columbia  county ;  but  he  served  in  that  capacity  only  a  short  time* 
Boring  the  last  three  years  of  bis  life,  he  resided  with  his  children  in  the 
<»ty  of  New  York,  and  until  within  about  two  weeks  of  bis  death,  continued 
tbe  same  diligent,  nay  indefotigable,  student  as  before. 

Mr.  Sampson's  last  illness  was  of  but  a  few  days'  duration — it  was  a  severe 
cold  attended  by  fever  and  an  afFeetion  of  the  throat.  Tboufrb  he  experi- 
enced intense  suffering,  the  use  of  his  intellpctiial  faculties  was  eoutinued  to 
bim  to  the  last,  and  the  testimony  wliieh  be  rendered  to  tbe  all-sustaining 
power  of  ( 'hristiHnity  was  most  unequivocal  and  delightful.  Tlie  last  words 
which  he  u  as  heard  to  utter  were—'*  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul,  and  forget 
not  all  hb  benefits.   He  has  crowned  me  with  loving  kindness,  and  his  ten* 
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der  mercy  has  held  out  to  the  last."  He  died  in  New  York,  on  the  12ili 
of  December,  lS2iJ,  iiavmg  nearly  completed  his  seveuty-fifth  yoar. 

'Beatdc  his  pubUealionsnotioed  above*  wero  %  ThAnksgiving  Sermon,  1705; 
luid  The  Sham  Patriot  unmaaked/*  1808.  This  was  fimt  published  in  ft 
series  of  numbers  in  The  Balance,"  and  afterwards  in  a  small  volnme.  In 
1806,  a  large  edition  woa  published  in  Massachosetts,  with  the  addition  to 
the  title  page~**  Who  shall  be  Goveruor — Strong  or  Sullivan?" 

Mr.  Sampson  was  married  in  the  spring  of  1770,  to  Mary  Bourne  of 
Falmouth,  Mass.  They  had  six  cliiMreii.  One  of  the  sons  stuJicd  law 
under  Elisha  Williams  of  Hudson,  and  was  admitted  to  practice,  l«ut  died 
shortly  afterwards.  The  rest  of  the  sons  were  educated  to  mercautile  pur- 
Huitg.  Mr«.  Sampson  died  ni  liudt'on  in  the  year  1812.  She  was  a  seusible, 
discreet,  aud  affectiuuate  wife  and  mother. 

FROM  THE  REV.  EDWARD  ROBINSON,  D.  D., 
raorssaoa  is  vbb  traioa  rBaoLoaxcAi  SBmaAST  m  iikw  roax. 

Nrw  York,  May  IBm. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  From  my  early  childhood  I  heard  iimeh  of  the  Kev.  Ezra 
Sampson  from  my  father,  who  was  his  classmate  in  College,  and  was  ever  his 
warm  friend.  My  personal  acquaintance  with  him  was  confined  to  a  few  montlis 
in  the  year  1817,  during  which  I  resided  in  Hudson.  If,  therefore,  my  notices  of 
him  iire  ft  w  and  meagre,  you  will  not  wonder;  e^pecisUy  as  the  shadow  of  almost 
forty  years  hu^  sprfad  itself  f>vi  r  tiirse  rcrollortions. 

My  father  wa.s  accustomed  to  speak  of  hin  friend  while  in  (  "nllege,  as  being  both 
Sampson  by  name  and  Sampson  by  nature;  as  the  first  among  the  members  of  bis 
dass  both  in  intetleotual  and  phjsiesl  strength.  A  strong  friendsliip  and  intimacy 
sprung  up  between  th^;  Mr.  Sampson  being  twenty-four  when  he  graduated* 
and  my  father  nineteen.  Distance  and  the  cares  of  life  interrupted  the  intimacy; 
but  the  friendship  continued  until  tlieir  dying  day.  Among  my  father's  papers 
arc  s^everal  letters  from  Mr.  Sampson,  written  during  tlie  years  1774  to  1777;  as 
also  one  iu  1805,  and  another  in  1817. 

In  a  letter  dated  firom  Pljmpton,  October  2, 1775,  and  written  not  long  after  a 
visit  from  my  father,  Mr*  Sampson  speaks  of  sending  him  a  copy  of  his  Sermon 
**  to  the  soldiers,"  then  recently  printed,  wfiich  he  characterizes  as  **  needing  many 
apolnjjies;"  some  of  which  he  i)roceed';  tn  cnnnierate.  In  annthnr  letter  dated  May 
18,  1776,  he  announces  to  his  frienti  ins  recent  murriage  with  Mary  Bourne;  and 
sends  no  less  than  nine  subjects  for  a  master's  disputation.  The  two  friends  did 
not  meet  again  until  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  thirty  years;  nor  does  the  corree- 
pOndencc  appear  to  have  been  kept  up. 

When  Mr.  Sampson  removed  to  Hudson,  and  had  charge  of  the  "Balance,** 
my  father  received  the  j)aper  re^ilarly,  and  took  great  satisfaction  in  perusing  it. 
I  also  read  it,  as  a  boy;  and  formed  an  exalted  idea  of  the  editor,  as  lioys  usually 
do  of  ^all  editors.  While  Mr.  Sampson  was  at  Hartford>  |hc  personal  intercourse 
of  the'  friends  appears  to  have  been  renewed.  My  fkther  was  often  in  that  eity; 
and  Mr.  Sampson  promised,  and  laid  his  plans,  to  visit  my  father  at  Southin^on. 
But  his  purpo.se  was  frustrated ;  as  ho  ■wrote  in  a  letter  dated  September  24,  1805, 
the  da\-  liofore  his  departure  from  Hartford.  No  further  interooorae  took  place 
until  the  year  1817. 

In  February  of  that  year,  I  went  to  Hudson,  intending  to  enter  the  law  office 
of  the  Utte  Siisha  WiUiams.  By  the  advkw  of  bis  partner,  Mr.  McKinstrj ,  I  was 
led  to  change  this  purpose,  and  went  into  the  offlcs  of  the  late  James  Strong, 
afterwards  Mr  tnUer  of  Congress.  There  was  in  ITtulsnn  at  that  time  a  circle  of 
young  men,  cuuuected  mostly,  though  not  all,  with  the  law  offices;  who  had  a 
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good  deal  of  literary  taste,  and  a  desire  to  cultivate  it.  I  may  mcTition  here  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  BedoU,  afterwards  of  Philadelphia;  the  late  Wiiliam  L.  »Sloae,  who 
had  juat  removed  to  Albany,  but  waa  often  iu  Uudson;  besides  several  others 
vho  hftTe  siiioe  become  eminent  at  the  bar.  I  soon  becsme  acquainted  with 
them;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  alao  with  Mr.  Sampson.  Whether  my  Ihther 
gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him,  I  do  not  now  remember;  but  I  cannot 
suppose  otherwise.  At  any  rate,  1  Iiave  to  look  back  upon  my  intTPonrse  with 
him  at  that  time,  as  one  of  the  nK).>t  ])li'using  and  profitable  ejxx hs  ut'  niy  Ittl-. 

He  was  then  living  entirely  retired  from  ail  public  employmeut,  and  devoted 
his  time  mainly  to  reading.  Jnst  about  that  time  he  had  completed,  or  was  com- 
pleting, his  admirahle  Tolume,  the  '*  Brief  Bemarker.*'  He  was  greatly  interested 
in  all  that  was  going  on  in  public;  and  took  special  interest  in  young  men  and 
their  pursuits.  lie  secincl  t'>  oiijoy  the  entire  confidence  of  the  whole  eominimity, 
old  and  young;  and  all  looked  up  to  him  as  a  wise  connsellor  ;ind  fathrr.  When 
the  little  circle  above  n)entioned  established  a  Debating  Society,  the  uieelings  of 
which  woe  held  in  the  oonrt  house,  Mr.  Sampson  consented  to  appear  as  its  head; 
and  presided  for  some  time  in  its  public  meetings. 

Of  the  more  private  intercourse  whkh  I  had  with  him,  I  retain  mainly  the 
impression  of  the  kindness  of  his  manner,  the  suavity  and  richness  of  his  cnnver- 
mtion,  and  the  wisdom  of  hi.«?  counsols.  His  stature  (if  I  recollect  arig^ht )  was 
about  the  middle  lieiglil;  and  his  frame  rather  stout  than  slender,  iadioating 
strength.  He  had  light  eyes,  and  hair  of  a  silvery  grey,  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  strikingly  benevolent.  He  was  then  sixty-eight  years  of  age.  Hla 
habits  were  regular  and  simple.  ITi  kepi  a  window  of  his  "solitary  room"  (as 
hec  ill-dit)  continually  open,  Kuth  .»?timnier  and  w  inter,  as  he  told  me,  for  th# 
piirjK      of  ventilation, — he  havijif;  heen  a  ;.^reat  lover  of  fre.'^h  air. 

liis  acquaintance  with  me  served  to  revive  his  early  alVection  for  my  father; 
and  after  ray  departure  he  wrote  him  a  letter,  dated  September  84, 1817,— from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract: — 

"My  dear  Sir:  I  have  sometamse  found  by  my  own  experience,  that  eertain 
things,  for  a  lon^  while  fided  from  recollection,  are  brought  back  anew  and  with 
treshneRH  by  an  assooijition  of  ideas;  and  never  perhap.s  in  all  my  Vife  has  it  been 
more  remarkably  m>  with  me,  than  in  tiie  iustanc<^  I  am  going  to  meiiliou. 

*'  Brtween  us  two  there  was,  in  our  juvenile  day  the  closest  intimacy.  But 
time  and  diatance,-^4to  lapse  of  almost  half  a  century  and  the  wide  space  that 
leparates  us, — ^had  well  nigh  obliterated  in  me  the  minute  particulars  of  that  inti- 
macy,— when  an  acquaintance  with  your  son,  alike  unexpected  and  pleasing, 
seemed  at  once  to  bring  them  up  from  oblivion  into  clear  view.  Believe  me,  dear 
Sir,  in  thought  I  am  now  and  then  walking  with  you  iu  the  suburbs  of  old  Yale, 
jnil  as  we  used  to  walk  together,  when  your  own  age  was  about  the  measure  of 
his.  It  is  thus  I  dream  with  my  eyes  open." 

Oofing  the  three  years  that  Mr.  Sampson  stiU  remained  in  Hucbon,  my  father 
onSce  visited  liim  on  his  way  to  or  from  Catskill.  After  his  removal  to  New  York,. 
I  likewise  once  called  tipon  him.  ITo  appeared  to  Ik;  unwell;  and,  tliotit^h  kind 
and  gentle  as  ever,  he  did  not  exhibit  that  vivacity  and  interest  in  the  various 
topics  of  conversation,  to  w:hich  I  had  been  accustomed  m  him.  Not  long  after* 
wards  he  was  called  home. 

I  take  plea.sure  in  this  opportunity  to  give  my  testimony  to  the  high  worth  of 
ajr  lather's  friend  and  the  friend  of  my  own  youth 

Ever  truly  yours, 

EDWARD  ROBINSON. 
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ELIPHALET  PEARSON,  L.  L.  D  * 

1775—1826. 

EStlPUALET  Peauson  was  a  descendant,  in  the  fourth  generation,  from 
John  PearHon,  who  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1615,  and  camo  to 
this  ouuulry  and  settled  in  Kowley,  Mass.,  about  the  year  1643.  He  built 
there  the  fini  dething  mill  in  New  England,  was  one  of  the  Urgeat  land- 
holders of  the  town,  and  for  nine  years  was  a  Bepresentative  at  the  General 
Court.  He  was  chosen  Deaoon  of  the  ohnroh  in  1686,  and  died  December 
22,  1692,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 

Tlie  subject  of  this  i^etoh  was  the  eldest  son  of  David  and  Sarah 
(Dauforth)  Pearson,  and  was  bom  at  Byfield,  a  parish  in  Newbury,  Mass., 
in  June,  1752.  Ills  father  was  a  respectable  farmer  and  mill  owner,  and 
took  bides  strongly  against  all  political  and  religious  innovations.  He  (the 
son)  spent  his  early  years  partly  in  aidin";  his  father  in  his  agrioultural  pur- 
suits, and  partly  in  preparing  to  enter  College.  He  pursued  liis  prejiaratorj 
Btudies  under  the  celebrated  Master  Moody,  at  Dummer  Academy,  which 
was  opened  when  be  was  only  eleven  or  twelve  years  old*  The  school  being 
distant  three  or  four  mOes  from  his  father's  house,  he  was  aocostomed  to 
walk  that  distance  twice  every  day,  carrying  his  dinner,  and  preparing  for 
his  recitations,  in  a  great  measure,  as  be  passed  to  and  fro.  Uo  entered 
Harvard  College  in  17G0  and  graduated  in  1773  with  great  distinction,  his 
classmate  Parsons  (afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts)  and  himself 
sustaining  a  forensic  on  the  African  Slave  trade.  The  performance  Was  SO 
remarkable  that  it  wa.s  afterwards  publislied  by  request. 

Soon  after  leaving  College,  he  engaged  in  t<?aching  a  Grammar  school  at 
Andover,  in  connection  with  whieh  he  prosecuted  a  course  of  theological 
study,  lu  due  time  he  was  licensed  to  preach.  He,  however,  never 
preached  as  a  candidate  for  settlement,  but  only  occasionallj  to  supply  a 
Yacaney ;  his  sight  being  at  that  time  so  weak  as  to  forbid  the  hope  of  his 
heiog  able  to  engage  permanently  in  the  ministry.  In  1775,  he  was  of  great 
service  to  Lieut.  Governor  Phillips  in  executing  a  commission  he  had 
reeeivod  from  the  (general  Gonrt  convened  at  Watertown,  to  manufacture 
saltpetre  and  gunpowder  for  carrying  on  the  war.  He  was  designated  by 
bis  friend  Governor  Phillips  to  the  office  of  first  Preceptor  of  Phillips 
Academy,  opened  at  Andover  in  April,  1778.  He  continued  in  this  office 
until  April,  1786,  when  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  having  been  elected 
Professor  of  Hebrew  and  other  Unental  languages  in  Harvard  College.  In 
180(),  ho  was  chosen  Fellow  of  the  College,  and  held  the  office  until  1806. 
On  the  decease  of  Lieut.  Governor  Phillips  in  1802,  he  was  chosen  to  8uc> 
ceed  him  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy,  and 
continued  in  this  office  until  1820.  In  1802,  he  was  honoured  with  the 
degree  of  L.  L.  D.  fiom  both  Yale  Gollq^e  and  the  College  of  New  Jersey. 
After  the  death  of  President  Willard  in  1804,  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
President,  as  the  oldest  member  of  the  Faculty,  and  was  one  of  the  promi- 
nent candidates  for  that  office.  He  performed  the  various  duties  of  bis 
Professorship  with  great  diligence,  fidelity,  and  success ;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  had  his  equal  in  this  country,  at  that  time*  espeoiaUy 
in  the  department  of  criticism. 
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In  March,  1806,  he  reslgoed  lus  offices  in  Hftrv&rd  College  and  returned  to 
Andover,  after  a  twenty  yean*  residenod  at  Cambridge.    He  immediatelj 

engaged,  in  connection  with  one  or  two  other  gentlemen,  in  the  project  of 
estuVtli^hing  a  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover  ;  and  wh*  n  a  similar  insti- 
tution was  projected  at  Newbury  by  another  class  of  louii  M!r>,  he  cn^raged 
earnestly  in  {(roiuotiui^  tho  union  of  the  two.  On  the  a'  l  ompU.^hiueut  of 
tbij»  object,  und  thu  upeuiug  of  the  Seiuiiiary,  he  wud  ordained  and  inducted, 
September  22,  1808,  into  the  office  of  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature,  the 
lormon  on  the  ooeasion  being  preached  by  President  I) wight.  After  filling 
ibis  office  for  a  single  year  he  resigned  it;  but  continued  to  reside  in  Ando- 
ver, cultivating  a  small  fSurm,  in  connection  with  his  litetaiy  and  religions 
pursuits.  He  continued  an  active  Trustee  of  the  Academy  at  Andover ;  was 
Secretary  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  President  of 
the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  ;  one  of  the  founilers  of  the 
Amoriean  Kilucation  Society;  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  IIi>torical 
Society  ;  of  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Truliaus  and 
others  in  North  America ;  of  the  Massachusetts  Congregational  Society ;  of 
the  Society  for  the  iSuppression  of  Intemperance,  &c.,  &e.  He  preached 
oecanonally  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  was  always  ready  to  put  forth  a  help- 
ing hand  in  ud  of  the  intereita     learning  or  religion. 

In  1820,  Br.  Pearson  removed  to  Harvard,  Worcester  Coonty,  where  he 
spent  the  residue  of  his  days,  chiefly  in  the  busmess  of  agriculture.   He  ^ 
£ed  of  dysentery,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  daughter  in  Qreenland,  N.  H., 
September  12,  182G,  aged  seventy-four.    A  sermon  on  occsaion  of  his  death 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parker  of  Portsmouth. 

Dr  Pearson  published  a  Lecture  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Prc^i'icnt 
\N  illard,  lb04  ;  a  Scriuon  before  the  Massaciiusctts  Society  for  proii;( if  ing 
Christian  Knowledge,  1811  ;  a  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Madam  Pnoebe 
Phillips,  1812  i  a  Sermon  at  tho  ordination  of  Ephraim  Abbot  at  Green- 
land, N.  H.,  1812 ;  a  Sermon  before  the  American  Society  for  educating 
pious  youth  for  the  Gospel  ministry,  1815, 

He  prepared  and  published,  while  Professor  at  Cambridge,  a  Hebrew 
Oiammar*  He  also  prepared  for  the  press  an  abridgement  of  Bishop 
Wilson's  Sacra  Prioaiat  and  prepared,  or  superintended  the  publishing  of, 
several  religious  Tracts. 

Ue  left  numerous  unpublished  manuBcripte;  the  most  valuable  of  which 
is  n  <^oiir?c  of  Lectures  on  Language  deliver*'d  in  Harvard  College. 

Dr.  Pearson  was  twice  married.  Ilis  lirst  wife  was  Priscilla,  daughter  of 
President  liolyoke  of  Harvard  College.  She  died  at  Andover  in  1781, 
leaving  one  dauirhtcr,  Mary  HoJyoke^  who  was  married  to  the  Kev.  Kphraim 
Abbut  of  Urceulaud,  N.  IL,  and  deceased  in  1820.  In  17^5,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Henry  Bromfield  of  Harvard,  by  whom  he  bad 
Ibur  children.  One  son,  Hmry  Bromfield,  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College,  and  was  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar,  hut  ia 
now  (1856)  settled  aa  a&rmer  at  Harvard.  A  daughter,  Margaret  Brom.'  .  ^ 
fields  was  married  to  the  Rev.1ft|^H.  T.  Blanchard,  who  was  a  native  of  ^  , 
Weymouth,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1817,  was  Tutor  in  the 
College  in  1820  and  1821  ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Harvard, 
January  1 ,  1 823  ;  and  died  in  1846.  Ue  published  a  Sermon  on  the  death 
of  John  Atkins,  1895. 
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FBOH  THE  H£y.  DAHIEL  WALDO. 

GkddeSj  May  15,  lSa3. 

Hy  dear  Sir:  I  am  uioru  than  willing — I  consider  it  a  privilege — to  compljr 
with  your  reqiMst  in  recording  my  reooUactions  of  my  vonerable  friend. 
Dr.  Pearson;  for  I  can  truly  say  tliat  I  liave  known  few  men  whom  I  bare  so 
much  reason  to  rcmeml)cr  with  a  grateful  and  affectionate  respect.  My  acquain- 
tance with  him  coinraenred  shorth"  after  the  opening  of  the  Atidorer  Sctninary. 
I  went  to  Andovur  to  attend  the  anniversary  exhibition  of  the  stinlciits,  :iiul  while 
at  Dr.  Pearson's  house,  was  taken  suddenly  and  seriouMly  ill,  so  that,  for  some 
time,  my  life  was  nearly  despaired  of.  During  the  fortnight  that  I  was  detained 
in  his  ihmily,  his  kind  attentions  towards  me  were  nnremitted»  and  every  thing 
was  done  that  could  be  for  my  comfort  and  restoration.  Here  commenced  an 
intiniary  between  us,  which,  in  subscqncnt  ycarK,  proved  a  source  of  great  pleasure 
and  advantage  to  me.  It  was  by  hiis  lecoimiiriulation  that  I  was  eroplove<l  a  year 
(1810-11)  to  preach  at  Cambndgeport;  and  that  1  was  employed  afterwards  for 
several  years  under  the  Society  fur  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  as  a  mission- 
ary in  Rhode  Island;  and,  at  a  latw  period,  after  he  had  removed  to  Harvard, 
throup:]>  hi.s  instrumentality,  I  was  introduced  to  the  people  of 'that  place,  and 
occupie  l  ilieir  pulpit  for  a  year,  residing  six  months  of  the  time  in  Dr.  Pearson's 
family.  During  my  residence  at  Greenwich,  Kiiode  Island,  he  came  and  paid  me 
a  visit,  which  was  scarcely  less  gratifying  to  all  the  people  who  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  his  aoquaintanoe  than  to  myself.  On  one  occasion  when  1  visited 
him  at  Andover,  he  took  me  into  his  carriage,  and  we  went  on  successive  days  to 
visit  three  different  Academies, — namely,  Dummer  Academy  at  Byfield,  Phillips 
Acfidemy  at  Exeter,  and  the  Academy  in  the  North  parish  of  Andover.  I  mention 
thei^e  circumstances  to  show  you  that  the  acquaintance  1  had  with  him  justifies 
me  in  speaking  of  his  character  with  some  dcgr<«  of  confidence. 

Bvery  thing  about  Dr.  Pearson  was  in  admirable  keeping.  He  had  a  noUa, 
comman^ng  person,  which  looked  like  a  tower  of  strength.  His  face  was  indica- 
tive at  once  of  strong  thought  and  strong  feeling.  If  you  had  met  him  casually, 
witl-  'lit  knowing  who  he  was,  and  he  had  not  opened  his  lips,  you  would  hare 
been  uiipciled  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  an  extraordinary  man.  His  mind  was 
a  great  store-house  of  knowledge,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  introduce  a  subject, 
especially  one  connected  with  literature  or  science,  on  which  he  was  not  perfectly  at 
home.  He  seemed  IhmHiar  with  the  whole  history  of  learning,  and  his  convorsa- 
tion  was  enlivened  by  pertinent  and  endlessly  varied  ilhist rations.  His  taste 
was  most  exact;  and  I  hare  understno<l  frojn  those  who  have  been  his  pupils, 
that,  as  a  critic,  hu  was  well  nigh  without  a  rival.  In  all  my  intercourse  with 
him,  1  uniformly  found  him  courteous  and  kind,  and,  I  may  say,  a  very  model  of 
politeness;  and  yet  I  always  knew  that  he  had  at  his  oommand  a  fearMIy  stem 
manner:  if  occasion  required,  he  could  >rrap  himself  in  a  thunder-cloud  and 
make  every  look  a  dagger;  but  I  believe  he  never  did  this,  except  in  what  he 
considered  c^f^QH  of  flaj^rant  delinquency.  He  was  quick  to  discover  an  over- 
bearing spu  il  in  others,  and  had  as  little  patience  with  it,  I  believe,  as  most  other 
people.  A  young  man  was  sent  to  the  Seminary  at  Andovor,  who  not  only  made 
no  profession  of  religion,  but  was  said  to  have  doubts  in  regard  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  and  withal  had  a  severe  and  ungovernable  temper.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  institution  by  his  father 's  pnrticnlar  request,  in  the  hope  that  he 
miqht  l>e  spiritually  benefitted  by  liviup^  in  such  an  atmosphere,  and  the  result 
was  that  he  wa^  really  hopefully  converted,  and  has  since  made  a  useful  and 
somewhat  distinguished  minister.  After  he  profSsssed  to  that  he  had  ex|>eri« 
enoed  a  change  of  charseter.  Dr.  Pearson  undertook  to  examine  him  in  regard  to 
his  Christian  evidences,  and  one  of  the  first  qnestions  he  asked  him  was,  whether 
he  was  able  to  keep  in  subjection  that  hitherto  ungovernable  temper.   It  was  said 
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thit  the  ansirar  be  reoetved  was  such  w  to  ahoir  at  letst  that  grace  had  not  Iiad 
iCi]wiftct  work. 

I  think  I  oeter  heard  Br.  Pearson  preach,  and  I  believe  he  preached  very  rarely. 

I  have  read  one  or  t\ro  of  his  puLILshcd  sermons,  which  are  characterized  by 
vigorous  and  di&crimmating  thought  and  a  terse  ami  forcible  style.  Uis  prayers 
in  the  family  I  used  to  think  were  unhvallvd  for  siuiplicity,  dignity,  and  reverence. 
Ill  the  early  part  of  my  acquainUmoe  with  him,  he  was  evidently  a  Calvinist  of 
about  the  Ooddridge  school;  and  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  your  |»redeoe8sor, 
Dr.  Lathrop;  but  before  the  dose  of  his  life,  it  was  pretty  evident  to  me  that  his 
mind  h,i(l  undergone  a  change  which  placed  him  in  much  more  intimate  sympathy 
than  he  had  formerly  been  with  the  '*  liberal  "  school.  His  admiration  of  Buck- 
minster,  1  remember,  was  intense;  and  I  have  understood  that  his  most  intimate 
reiatioiifl»  towards  the  dose  of  bis  life,  were  withdergymen  of  that  denomination. 
Wbat  the  precise  type  of  the  fiutb  in  which  be  died,  was»  I  am  onable  to  say. 

Dr.  Pearson's  intercourse  was  very  much  with  the  lugher  classes,  as  bis 
intellectual  tastes  and  sympathies  would  lend  yon  expect.  Into  whatever 
circle  he  might  rhanoe  to  be  tlirown,  he  was  pretty  likely  to  appear  as  the  innstcr 
spirit.  His  va.si  ireasui^  of  knowledge  were  always  at  command,  and  he  spokg 
like  one  having  authority,  though  there  was  nothing  in  his  manner  like  ostenta- 
timis  display.  In  some  points  of  character,  I  tbink  ho  strongly  resembled  the  bite 
Dr.  Osgood  of  Medford;  but  perhaps  be  used  the  knife  rather  more  sparingly  and 
disc-riininatively.  Though  his  manners  were  worthy  of  the  Court,  he  l;ilK)urcd 
under  the  disadvantage  of  being  lame  during  his  latter  jcais,  which  detracted 
considerably  from  the  natural  grace  of  his  movements. 

Very  truly  yours, 

DANIBL  IfALDO. 

nOM  TBE  RET.  ABIEL  ABBOT,  D.  D. 

PtiKKUoaouGU,  September  21,  1853. 
Dear  Sir:  In  November,  1780,  I  became  a  member  of  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  when  I  came  onder  the  care  and  insiraction  of  Dr.  Pearson  as  Principal 
of  the  tnstitation.    During  the  two  years  and  a  half  that  I  renuuned  there,  there 

exii^ted  between  us  as  intimate  relations  as  could  be  expected  between  an  instructer 
and  a  pupil.  He  came  to  ('am))ridge  as  Profes.^or  when  I  was  in  my  Junior  year; 
but  I  had  little  to  do  with  him  there,  except  that  1  attended  the  lectures  which  he  . 
occasionally  delivered  on  the  English  language.  He  still  recognised  me,  bowerer, 
•B  one  of  bis  ibnner  pupils,  and  I  remember,  in  one  instance,  to  have  watched  with 
bsm,  wbiie  he  was  suflerii^  from  the  dislocation  of  a  limb.  After  I  left  College, 
my  acquaintance  with  In'm  continued,  and  once  during  my  residence  at  Coventry, 
he  cnnie  and  pa««*»d  a  night  with  mo.  I  freqnc iitly  met  him  in  my  occasional 
visits  to  Massachusetts,  and  my  last  interview  witii  lum  was  after  he  had  begun 
to  suifer  tiw  wreck  of  some  of  his  faculties.  I  recollect  with  gratitude  many  testi- 
■MMiies  of  bis  good  wiU. 

My  most  vivid  recollections  concerning  Dr.  Pearson  have  respect  to  him  as  a 
teacher.  In  tliat  c^ipacity,  he  undoubtedly  took  miik  vnih  the  most  distinguished 
of  his  day.  He  was  a  remarkably  thorough  and  exact  scholar;  and  he  was  never 
satisfied  unless  those  who  were  under  his  care  became  in  that  respect  like  him.  I 
do  not  think  he  had  or^;inaUy  much  imagination— tf  be  had,  be  certunly  kept  it 
not  only  under  control,  but  fai  absdnte  confinement;  but  bis  teste  was  so  perfect 
tfaaft  BO  defect,  even  the  small^t,  in  composition,  would  escape  his  observation. 
TTr  WIS  remarkably  particular  in  his  instructions — the  least  mistake  in  the  pro- 
nunciation  of  Latin  for  instance,  would  as  OTtaiuly  arrest  his  ;ittentKm  as  the 
greatest  blunder  in  grammar  that  could  be  committed.  He  was  a  mortal  enemy 
to  every  thing  that  savoured  of  bombast;  he  was  partiouhur  Dol  onfy  to  corrsot  all 
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irordft  that  were  poaitiYelj  improper,  Imt  to  cut  out  all  tlut  mm  fodandant, 
TCganUiig  parity  in  Btyb  m  one  of  its  most  important  diaraeteristicB. 

But  for  nothing  was  Dr.  Pearson  more  remarkable  as  an  instrncter,  than  diici- 
pliiie.  Ills  maxim  was  that  "order  is  HcaTeu's  first  law,"  in  n  sr^hool  as  well 
as  every  where  else;  and  order  he  would  ahvnys  nuuntain,  no  mutter  at  what 
expense.  There  was  an  air  of  authority — perhaps  i  might  say  of  severity,  about 
him,  tiiat  inapind  his  papQa  with  a  kind  <^  awo,  and  raadared  it  dililcQlt  fiir 
them,  unkee  tliey  poeeefleed  more  than  common  hardihood,  to  even  seem  to  dii- 
obej  him.  In  the  early  period  of  his  connection  with  the  Academy,  he  was  accue- 
tonie<l  to  have  a  record  kept  of  aU  delinquencies,  and  to  met't  the  delinquents  on 
Saturday  i*.  M.  aud  oblige  them  to  spend  a  season  in  stud}',  proportioned  to  the 
character  of  the  offence  of  which  they  had  been  guilty;  but  this  reflation  had 
oeaged  belbre  I  became  a  member  of  the  inatatution.  He  sometimea  undoabtedlj 
need  his  talent  at  aarcaam  towards  the  students  with  ondue  freedom;  and  I 
mnemher  to  have  heard  of  his  sayings,  in  the  later  period  of  his  life,  "  I  have  been 
a  toarhcr  of  l>oys  so  long  that  it  hr\s  spoiled  my  temper."  Whenever  he  hnd 
occasion  to  be  absent  from  the  school  for  a  short  time,  he  would  direct  the  monitor 
to  note  every  thing  disorderly,  and  report  it  to  him  on  his  return.  On  one  fiuch 
occasion,  one  of  the  boys,  in  the  exercise  of  a  UtUe  roguery,  got  out  ni  his  place 
and  went  behind  the  Preceptor's  deslc.  Dr.  Pearson,  on  his  return,  reoeifvd  the 
monitor's  report  concerning  the  yoimg  delinquent,  and  immediately  called  him  to 
an  account,  when  something  like  the  following  conference  ensued — "  Jack,  have 
you  been  out  of  your  place?"  '*  Yes,  Sir.**  "What  did  yeu  do  when  you 
got  out  of  it  ?*'  "  I  made  up  fiices,  and  made  signs  to  the  boys,"  &c.  Monitor, 
did  JsckdoaUthisr*  <*  I  did  not  see  him.  Sir."  "  I  fi^gtve  you,  Jack,  because 
you  liaTe  told  me  the  tmth.  I  love  an  open  mind.  I  shall  not  punish  you,  but  - 
you  must  not  do  the  ssme  thing  again."  lie  had  the  highest  sense  of  the  value 
of  truth,  and  he  lo^^t  no  opportunity  for  endeavouring  to  imhuc  the  minds  of  his 
pupihi  with  it.  T  reroIU»ct  that  he  once  caught  a  lx)y  in  a  falsehood;  and,  as  a 
punishment,  he  forbade  the  boys  who  boarded  with  him,  and  i  believe  ahso  the 
whob  sdiod,  bdieving  any  thing  he  shonld  say  fiir  a  week'— 4hu8  ^*^"g  him  as 
a  sort  of  outlaw. 

Notw  ithstanding  Dr.  Pearson's  constitutional  or  acquired  severity,  there  was  still 

a  vein  of  tender  feelinrr  wliioh  sometimes  discovered  itself  when  it  was  least  expected. 
I  ft  ![iemher  an  illustraUou  of  this  tliat  was  given  me  by  the  late  Judge  Strong. 
Ho  said  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  in  Coll^,  while  I)r.  Pearson  was 
deiirering  one  of  his  lectures  on  the  English  language,  he  happened  to  hold  his 
bead  down,  whidi  the  Doctor  supposed  was  an  indication  of  his  Isck  of  interest  In 
what  he  was  saying.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  when  tlie  other  students  retired, 
the  Pr->re.ssor  rcqncstcu  !;iTTi  to  remain ;  and  though  he  was  \itterly  unsuspicious 
of  the  cause,  he  took  for  granted  that  it  was  for  some  real  or  supposed  delinquency, 
and  began  to  nerve  himself  for  at  least  some  strong  expression  of  disapprobation. 
But,  iiHtead  of  severity,  there  was  the  utmoat  gentieBess.  Said  Dr.  Pearson,  **  I 
observed  with  great  pain  that  you  seemed  Uf  be  indifferent  to  my  lecture.  I 
thought  I  was  saying  something  that  was  worth  your  attention,  but  you  bald  your 
head  down  as  if  you  thouglit  otherwise,"  and  at  that  moment  Judge  Strong  said 
that  he  observed  there  was  a  tear  stamliug  in  his  eye.  lie  was  himself  deeply 
affected  by  the  circumstance,  and  many  years  after,  on  meeting  Dr.  Pearson,  he 
reminded  him  of  it,  and  exi^essed  to  him  the  warmest  gratitude  for  having  dealt 
with  him  in  so  mudi  kindness. 

I  cannot  say  much  of  Dr.  Pearson  as  a  preacher;  for  I  think  I  never  heard  him 
bnt  f>T;fi-  nnd  !bit  was  during  my  residence  at  Andover  as  a  pupil  in  the  Academy 
ill-  iiuiniu  ! .  a.s  i  rememl)er  it,  was  not  f\irtiriilarly  impassioned,  while  yet  it  was 
not  wanting  in  earnestness.    His  utterance  was  dear,  his  emphasis  remarkably 
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and  hi!  voice  wai  pitched  on  e  bus  kej.    I  Ihink  he  had  little  or  no 

gesture. 

As  to  Dr.  Pearson's  rdigious  opinions,  I  always  supposed  that  he  ^^  a.s  whut  m 
tiitt  dey  wiB  celled  e  moderete  CelTuiiet— caleinly  he  wm  tsij  stroiiglj  opposed 
te  Hopkinaienism.  It  bee  been  eeid,  end  perbepe  not  withoat  some  reeaon,  that, 
towurds  the  close  of  life,  he  approached  near  to  Unitarianism.  I  preached  for  his 
son-in-law  at  Harvard  not  long  before  his  death,  and  called  upon  him,  but  his 
power  of  speech  had  sn  fnr  f  iikd  tliat  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  utter  a  sentence, 
or  fur  me  to  understand  what  he  attempted  to  saj.  I  caught  something,  however, 
conceniii^  the  word  irpofcMriw — (person,)  ftmn  which  I  inftrred  that  &»  doctrine 
of  the  Txteity  occupied  his  thoqghts,  end  that  he  probably  was  not  reposing  ftdlj 
in  his  fonner  convictions.  • 

Dr.  Pearson  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  prcat  conflict  that  gave  us  our  inde- 
pendcnro  He  wns  an  intimate  friend  of  Governor  Samuel  Phillips,  who  was 
a  very  zealous  Whig  of  '7(1;  and  they  co-operated  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  their 
oountey.  Ab  there  was  a  great  lack  of  powder  in  the  country,  Ur.  Phillips  built 
a  powder  mill,  and  Mr.  Pearson  had  scientifio  knowledge  enough  to  show  how  it 
wss  to  be  made.   I  beUere  they  rendered  in  this  way  an  important  service. 

Dr.  Pearson  always  appeared  to  me  like  a  devout  man,  who  took  a  deep  interest 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  the  best  interest.s  of  his  feUow-men. 
I  well  reQiember  that  he  used  to  give  excellent  counsels  to  his  pupils,  and  especially 
to  urge  upon  them  the  duty  of  secret  prayer.  His  agency  in  founding  the  Andovcr 
flesBinaiy  is  too  mudi  amatter  of  histoiy  to  need  to  be  adverted  to. 

Fuihflilly  yours , 

ABIEL  ABBOT. 


WILLIAM  ROBINSON.* 
1776—1825. 

The  earliest  ancestor  of  the  family  in  this  oountry  was  William  Kohinson 
of  Doxtthester,  Mass.,  who  beeame  a  member  of  the  Rot.  Biohard  Mather's 
diurch  in  1636  or  1687;  but  was  not  one  of  the  oiigiDal  members.  His 
grandson,  John  Robinsoa,  was  bom  in  Dorchester,  in  March,  1671 ;  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1695 ;  being  the  earliest  graduate  of  the 
name  in  this  country.  He  preached,  for  a  short  time,  as  a  missionary  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  September,  1700,  he  received  a  call  to  settle  as  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Duibury,  where  he  was  ordained,  November  18,  1702.  He 
was  dismbsed  in  1738,  and  removed  to  Lebanon,  Conn.,  whore  he  had  two 
daughters  married, — one  of  them  to  Jonathan  Truiul  ull,  ;itierward3  Gov- 
emor  of  the  State.  lie  died  November  14,  1745,  aged  seventy-four  years. 
He  wai>  a  man  of  strong  powers  of  mind,  eocentrio  in  oharaoter,  impetuous, 
and  not  remarkably  poUahed  in  his  mode  of  expression. 

The  aabjeet  of  this  notice  was  tiie  grandson  of  John  Bobinsom  aboTO 
mentioned,  and  the  second  son  of  lehabod  Bobinson,  who  succeeded  to  his 
Other's  homestead  in  Lebanon,  and  who  was  married  first  to  Mary  Hyde, 
and  afterwards  to  Ljdia  Brown.  He  was  bom  at  Lebanon,  August  15, 
1754, — «  ohild  of  his  father's  sooond  marriage.   His  mother  was  a  woman 
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of  strong  mind  and  of  earnest  and  energeiio  character.  His  father  was  not 
an  early  riier;  but  hii  mother  wte  always  up  before  dajbght,  and  ibe 
always  look  him  up  when  she  rose  henelf ;  and  thna  he  aeqnired  the  habit 
of  early  rinng  whioh  he  eontinned  with  great  advantage  through  life. 

He  wae  fitted  for  College  in  the  celebrated  school  of  Master  Tisdale  in 
Lebanon;  entered  the  Sophomore  class  in  Yale  College  in  1770;  and  was 
graduated  in  1773.  Though  the  class  was  distinguislied  for  an  nnusually 
large  number  of  excellent  scholars,  most  of  whom  of'-iquecl  positions  of 
influence  and  honour  iu  after  life,  Mr.  llobinson  was  reckoned  among  the  very 
first  in  respect  to  both  talents  ami  scholarship. 

Iu  the  autumo  of  1775,  he  returned  to  New  Haven  to  prosecute  his  theo- 
logical studies.  At  that  period,  Timothy  Dwight  and  Joseph  Buckminster 
weie  Tntora,  and' were  at  the  same  time  preparing  for  the  nunistry.  Mr* 
Bobineon  stood  in  olose  lelatioiis  of  friendship  with  them,  whidh  eontinned 
throngb  life.  But  under  whose  goidanoe  they  pnnaed  their  stndies  eannoi 
now  be  aseertalned. 

Mr.  Bobmson  nnited  with  the  church  in  Yale  College,  May  5, 1776.  On 
this  occasion  he  wrote  a  solemn  private  covenant,  in  which  ho  consecrated 
himself  to  the  service  ff  God  and  Jo^ns  Christ,  and  expressed  an  earnest 
dcbire  that  he  might  be  made  inslrumeutal  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
God's  heritage.  He  was  licensed  to  preach,  shortly  after,  (May  25)th,)  at 
Wallingford)  by  the  New  liaveu  Association ;  and  preached  hi^  first  sermon 
on  the  lat  of  September  following,  in  the  parish  of  Qoshen,  Lebanon. 

Dnring  the  ensuing  two  years,  he  msde  Iiobanon  his  home,  and  was  ooea<* 
pied  in  study,  in  writing  sermons,  and  in  preaching  in  dilFerent  towns  in 
Oonneeticnt  and  Massachusetts.  In  November,  1777,  he  was  applied  to  by 
the  church  at  l^forthamI)ton  to  preach  several  Sabbaths  with  referenee  to  a 
settlement;  but  he  declined  from  a  oonTiction  that  he  was  too  young  and 
inexpcrienco<l  \n  the  duties  of  the  ministry  to  assume  a  oharge  involving  so 
much  ros'pou-iltility. 

In  the  summer  of  1778,  Mr.  Robinson  was  chosen  to  a  Tutorship  in  Yale 
College,  and  entered  on  its  duties  shortly  after.  He  held  this  office  one 
year  ;  and  iu  the  meau  time  preached  in  the  towns  adjacent  to  New  Haven, 
snd  especially  in  Southington.  In  0eoember,  1778,  be  was  invited  to  settle 
at  Southington,  and  he  ultimately  accepted  the  call,  though  he  was  not 
ordained  until  the  18th  of  June,  1780.  The  semen  on  the  occasion  was 
preadied  by  President  Stiles;  in  respect  to  which  the  preacher  has  left  a 
record  that  he  "preached  about  two  hours:  that  they  went  in  at  eleven 
o'clock  and  finished  at  two." 

"When  Mr.  Robinson  was  settled,  his  parish  was  f^mall  and  feeble,  and  the 
salary  wbir-h  they  gave  him  was  scarcely  adequate  to  the  support  of  a  family. 
Thij*  led  him  to  engage  in  agricuUur:'.!  pursuits;  and  ultimately  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  probably  he  at  lir&L  intended ;  though  it  is  understood 
that  he  always  made  the&e  subordinate  to  his  professional  engagements,— 
devoting  to  the  Utter  the  earliest  and  best  hours     each  day. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  some  dissatisfaction  arose  in  his 
parisb  on  the  alleged  ground  that  he  devoted  too  much  time  to  his  ihnn  and 
too  little  to  bis  flock.  In  December,  1801,  the  matter  was  brought  up  in  a 
parish  meeting,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  Mr.  Robinson  in 
relation  to  it.  He  ]^mnptorily  denied  the  oharge  that  was  thus  brought 
against  him,  and  ezpresiod  a  willingness  to  give  up  all  his  worldly  bnsinesa. 
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if  the  parish  would  paj  him  :i  ^  Jar  /  sufTit  nt  f  tr  fho  support  of  hi'^fnmily, 
or.  if  they  preferred  it,  he  would  rci^igu  his  pa.^toral  charge.  Not  being  pre- 
pared to  adopt  either  side  of  the  alternative,  the  matter  wa.s  dropped. 

In  January,  1818,  as  the  iniirmities  of  age  begau  to  gather  upon  him,  ho 
•ddroned  letten  to  both  the  parish  and  the  church,  requesting  that  he 
might  be  provided  with  ft  Colleague  or  be  dieiniBsed  from  hia  ohavge.  The 
church  aeeieded  uoammonely  to  his  request  for  a  Colleague ;  but  the  parish 
deeUned.  Two  yean  and  a  half  later,  in  September,  1820,  ho  renewed 
the  application ;  when  the  parish,  after  some  delay,  decided  to  take  measuree 
for  his  dismission ;  uid  he  was  accordingly  dismissed  by  an  ecclesiastical 
council,  with  strong  expressions  of  regret,  on  the  24th  of  April,  1821,  ailer 
a  ministry  of  fi>rtv-niio  vear^^  and  two  month?'. 

Mr.  Kobmson'iii  uiiuL^try  seems  to  have  been,  by  no  mcaii^^,  an  unfruitful 
one.  In  the  year  immediately  succeeding  his  ordination,  tliirty-eight  were 
added  to  the  church  i  in  1799,  tweuty-two ;  in  1815,  twenty-eight.  There 
was  an  average  addition  of  eight  or  ten  a  year,  during  his  whole  mtnistty. 

Dr.  Stiles  in  hia  diary,  (1787,)  mentions  Mr.  Bobinson  as  **one  of  the 
sapporters  of  the  New  Divinity.'* 

After  his  dismission,  Mr.  Bobinson  continued  to  reside  on  his  homestead 
till  the  close  of  his  life.  He  gave  to  his  successor  in  the  ministry,  the  Bev. 
D.  L.  Ogden,  a  cordial  welcome,  always  treated  him  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness, and  did  his  utmost  to  sustain  and  elevate  him  in  the  regards  of  his 
people.  His  infirmities  continued  to  increase,  and  ultiniately  assumed  the 
form  of  dropsy,  especially  in  his  lower  limbs  and  feet.  In  his  last  days,  ho 
lay  most  of  the  tnuv  in  a  lethargy;  but  in  his  brief  intervals  of  conscious- 
ness, he  expressed  a  strong  and  joyful  couiideuce  in  the  truths  which  he 
had  preached,  as  the  only  foundation  of  his  hope.  He  died  on  his  birth  day, 
August  15, 1825,  aged  seventy-one  years. 

Jfr.  Bobinson  was  married,  about  a  month  after  his  ordination,  to  Kaoiqi ' 
Wolcott  of  East  Windsor,  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged  for  some  time. 
She  died  of  small  pox,  under  very  a<.'gruvated  circumstances,  in  April  1782, 
having  had  one  child  only,  ^vhu  died  before  her.  In  September,  1783,  he  was 
again  married  to  Sophia  Moscly  of  Wcstfield,  Mas?.;  who  died  of  a  quink 
consumption  in  December,  17^4.  She  left  a  son,  Williajn,  wris  ^'rndu- 
ated  with  honour  at  Yale  College  in  1804,  but  died  of  consumption  in 
November  of  the  same  year,  agc<l  twenty  years.  He  was  married  a  third 
time,  in  August,  1787,  to  Auue  Millu  of  Simsbury,  Conn.  kShe  died  iu 
July,  1789,  of  measles,  soon  alter  the  birth  of  a  child,  which  also  died. 
She  left  a  daughter  who  was  married,  and  died  in  November,  1849.  In 
August,  1790,  he  wss  married  to  his  fourth  wife,  Elisabeth  Norton  of 
Farmington,  who  was  a  sister  of  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Norton.  D.  D.,  of  Clinton, 
N.  Y.,  and  a  niece  of  the  Rev.  Cyprian  Strong,  D.  D.,  of  Chatham.  She 
died  in  December,  1824,  about  eight  months  before  her  htisband.  They  had 
six  children,  one  of  whom  i.s  the  Rev.  Pr.  Edward  Robinson,  well  known 
as  one  of  the  most  distiDguished  Oriental  scholars  of  the  age. 

FBOX  THE  BET.  NOAH  POBTBB,  D.  D. 

FARMiyntoN,  Conn.,  Sopt*  imI  l :  20.  185<1. 
Dear  Sir  :  Uaviug  liud  uo  personal  ac(|uamtauce  with  the  Kev.  Mr.  Kobim>ou  till 
he  was  eeosiderably  advanced  in  life,  and  never  having  been  connected  with  him  in 
AsBociatioa  or  other  stated  meeting  of  ministers,  I  had  not  the  best  opportunity 
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of  marking  his  diafiqgiiislibg  tnut*  of  clutfacter;  tad  such  m  I  did  muk,  from 
oocasioiuUl J  hearing  Um  pnaeb  in  my  earlj  yoaih,  and  from  tho  intaioomroo  I 
bad  with  him  after  my  settlement  io  the  ministry,  havo  in  somo  digrea  ladad 
from  memory  in  the  progress  of  the  thirty  years  which  have  passed  away  since 
his  death.  Some  things,  hovrever,  were  too  deeply  impressed  upon  me  to  be 
etlaced — such  were  his  person  and  bearing, — tail,  iuii,  erect>  well  burning  one  of 
"  natural  nobl«nen,"  which  Iw  truly  was,  in  mind  and  moral  digni^,  as  wall  as 
in  form  and  mian.  Ha  was  a  man  of  strength,  in  body,  in  intdlact,  in  ISseling. 
He  was  also  a  man  of  great  urbanity,  kind,  social,  free,  and  open-hearted. 
He  had  also  gront  vfiriety  and  comprehensiveness  of  knowledge,  particularly  in 
matters  of  oonjinun  concern.  T  do  not  know  that  he  excelled  many  others  of  his 
profession  in  science  and  litcriilurei  although  a  mind  so  active  and  penetrating 
conld  not  have  1^  him  behind  the  clergymen  of  bis  oonnection  in  these  rcs{>ect&; 
but  I  reAr  mora  particularly  to  his  knowledge  of  tiie  times  and  passing  arents  in 
tli  ir  prtliiical  and  economical,  as  well  as  moral  and  religious,  bearing;  and  from 
his  iiahits  of  reading  and  reflection  on  these  subjects,  his  conversation  with  men 
of  ill]  classes  was  remarkahly  interesting,  vivacious,  and  instructive. 

His  tlieology  was  llopkiimian;  and  his  preaching,  more  liiaa  that  of  any  other 
minister  in  this  Tidnity,  was  imbued  with  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  that 
system.  He  betUerad  not  only,  in  common  with  other  Calvinists,  in  the  universal 
providence  of  Ood  and  his  eternal  and  sovereign  purposes,  in  respect  to  aU  events, 
but  in  his  direct  efllcicncy  in  the  production  of  whatever  come.'^  to  pass:  and 
what  he  believed  on  these  great  and  awful  .sulyects,  ho  preached  abundantly  and 
with  no  disguise  or  faltering.  Yet  ho  preached  on  these  subjects,  as  on  others, 
practically,  and  with  uncommon  tenderness,  often  with  tears,  and  sometfanea 
with  emotion  that,  for  the  moment,  prevented  utterance. 

His  sermons  were  remarkably  biblical.  So  far  as  they  were  written,  they 
seem  to  have  been  merely  outlines  of  the  current  of  his  tiioughts,  together  with 
copious  references  to  pnssagos  of  Scripture  for  illustration  and  proof;  to  which, 
in  preaching,  he  turned  with  great  readiitess  and  facility,  explaiuiug  and  urging 
them,  and  reasoning  from  thcoD  with  mudi  ftaedom  and  power. 

From  this  sketch  of  his  character  and  habits  it  m^t  naturaUy  be  inihrred  tbaft 
he  was  of  an  independent  mind.  No  one  who  was  at  all  acquainted  with  him, 
conM  fail  to  l)e  impressed  with  this.  The  fiillowing  anecdote  illustrative  of  it, 
has  ijeen  j)ieserve(l,  although  T  cannot  tell  on  what  authority.  While  he  was 
preaching  at  Southiugtou  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry, — being  at  that  time  a 
Tutor  in  Tab  OoU^ge,— ha  returned  there  ona  Monday  morning  after  preaching 
on  the  Sabbath,  when  one  of  hta  fellow  Tntora  said  to  him,-*"  So,  you  are  about 
to  be  settled  over  the  people  at  Soulhington."  *'Ye-."  be  replied,  *'if  I  sm 
.settled  there,  T  shall  l>e  settled  over,  and  not  under  them."  His  ministry  of  more 
than  forty  year.^  was  correspondent  to  this  remark,  and  yet  was  not,  in  any 
degree,  despotic  or  overl>earing.  He  ha<i  his  own  opinions  in  Tlieology,  in 
politics,  and  in  matters  partuning  to  his  sodal  relations  and  domestic  economy; 
and  be  fearlessly  spoke  and  acted  according  to  them.  As  a  Calvinist,  bin 
preaching  sometimes  awakened  opposition,  but  "  he  believed  and  therefom 
spoke  "  As  a  Fetkralist  of  the  "Washington  school,  his  political  was  to  many  not 
less  ortensive  than  his  religious  creed;  and  he  was  no  less  open  and  decided  in 
propounding  and  advocating  the  former  than  the  latter. 

As  a  man,  he  regarded  it  a  primary  duty  to  provide  for  his  own;  aad 
his  engagement  in  secular  business  for  this  purpose,  when  his  salary  was 
found  inoompetffiit,  drew  upon  him  censure;  but  betieving  that  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  his  more  appropriate  work,  he  was  serving  liis  generation  by  the  will  of  God, 
he  would  not  be  diverted.  It  woubl  have  been  strange  if  so  inflexible  a  mind  was 
never  inflexibly,  even  though  unconsciously,  in  the  wrong.  His  Christian  friends 
in  general  lamented  that  a  man  so  well  fitted  to  impress  himself  i|pon  his  age. 
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anAnd  himself  to  be  dinrtcd  by  secular  cngi^eincnti,  from  the  high  attain- 
ments and  the  extensive  xisefuliiess  of  which  he  vrtta  so  remarkably  capable. 
WhateviT  necessity  there  may  have  l.cen  for  this  at  the  first,  his  perseverance  in 
it,  alter  Goil  gave  him  abunaan<%,  natural  though  it  was,  and  in  similar  cases 
commoD>  bad  not  the  aame  plea  in  its  Tindication.  Bui  however  be  maj  have 
cmd,  he  enjoyed,  to  the  bat,  the  oonfldenoe  and  esteem  <tf  the  people  which  bo 
so  long  served,  and  of  the  rlmi  <  h  wherever  he  was  known.  When  the  timaoame 
for  hirn  t<»  roi^ij^n  his  pastoral  charge,  he  quietly  . submitted  to  the  decision;  and 
when  he  died,  tiie  conviction  of  the  commuuitj  around  him  was,  that  a  great 
laao,  and  a  good,  had  fallen. 

I  am.  Sir,  with  mncfa  retpect  and  eoteem,  joura  truly, 

NOAH  FOBTEB. 

FBOH  THE  BET.  HEHAH  HUMPHBET,  D.  D. 

PonffiUD,  Deeonber  7, 18M. 
Dear  Sir:  Though  I  cannot  aaj  that  mj  acquaintance  with  the  Rer.  Ifr. 
Bobinson  was  very  intimate,  yet  it  was  perhaps  sufficiently  so  to  justify  mo  in 

attempting  a  brief  estimate  of  his  talents  and  preaching.  1  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  hearing'  him  in  tlie  pulpit  of  my  pastor,  Rev.  Jonathan  Miller  of  the 
North  Parish  of  ]{ris*nl,  then  called  AN'est  Uritaiii,  now  Hnrlin^on.  My  ])ersonal 
acquaintance  with  liim  commenced  when  I  was  ni  Yale  College.  As  1  parsed 
through  Sonthington  in  going  to  and  from  New  Haven,  I  generally  called  at  his 
boose,  and  was  hospitably  entertained  by  him  and  his  estimable  ibmtty;  and  I 
met  him  from  time  to  time,  afterwards,  tiU  near  the  close  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Robinson's  personal  appearance  was  uncommonly  imposing.  He  was  tall 
and  mujicular,  and  his  frame  every  way  indicated  great  strcnfj^th,  as  well  as 
reumi  kiible  symmetry,  lie  had  a  noble  forehead,  rather  a  light  complexion,  hair 
nther  sandy  than  dark,  and  his  Ibce,  as  I  remember  him,  vras  alto^ther  highly 
intellectual.  When  he  entered  the  pulpit,  there  was  something  in  his  appearanee, 
which  could  hardly  fail  to  awaken  high  expectations  in  regard  to  what  we  were  to 
hear  from  his  lips.  lie  was  dignified  in  all  his  attitudes,  solemn,  and  perfectly 
self-|><»>:sossed.  lie  spoke  with  f^reat  deliberation;  his  articulation  was  distinct, 
his  voice  strong,  and  altogether  a  good  one  for  a  public  sj|)eaker.  lie  had  but 
little  gesture  in  the  pulpit,  and  ordinarily  manifested  bat  little  emotion;  but 
aomcAinies  he  was  deeply  moved,  and  as  those  who  heard  him  oftener  say,  even  to 
team.  His  sermons  were  not  generally  writtm  out ;  Imt  they  were  so  thoroughly 
premeditated,  as  never  to  betray  any  confusion  or  hesitancy,  eitlier  of  tlioup:lit  or 
expresiiion.  He  usually  preached  with  a  small  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  iu  (moling 
from  it,  would  sometimes  turn  to  his  proof-texts  and  read  them,  when  they  did 
not  lecar  instantly  to  his  memory.  He  had  a  lemarkaUy  dear  and  logical  mind. 
He  could  not  preach  without  a  subject.  He  must  have  some  important  truth  to 
prove  or  illustrate;  and  as  he  went  on  step  by  step,  like  a  strong  man,  as  he  was, 
h"  r/. II vinccd  his  audience,  tint  '.r}u>tlier  they  aprr''*'*!  with  him  on  all  poiuts  W 
not.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  encounter  him  in  arfrument. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  eminently  a  doctrinal  preiicher.  His  creed  M-as  decidedly 
CJalvinistic;  more  of  the  Hopkinsian  type,  perhaps,  than  any  otfier.  His  sermons 
were  highly  intellectual,  and  so  instructive  and  convincing,  that  if  his  stated 
hearers  did  not  become  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  triith,  it  must  have  been  their 
own  fault.  Tli  ^e  was  nothing,  perhaps,  in  hi.s  prearhinjr.  which  imprc^^-cd  you 
more,  tiian  the  idea  of  reserved  strength.  You  could  not  listen  to  him  attentively, 
witliout  feeling  that  what  he  said  cost  him  but  little  effort  j  and  that  he  was 
capable  of  rising  to  a  point  which  be  by  no  means  ordinarily  reached. 

Mr.  Bobinson  was  the  minister  of  a  respectable  conntry  parish;  and  had  no 
•mbition,  I  believe,  to  nungle  much  with  the  world  as  it  was,  and  as  it  is.  He 
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came  upon  the  sUge  about  the  same  time  with  the  lata  President  D wight;  aad  I 
hmn  iMud  it  nud  that  ho  waa  regarded  by  hia  eoot«ipOff»n«a  aa  not  at  all 
ialbrior  ta  him  tii  mtaUeotnal  power  and  pronuBe.  And  had  ciramulaiioet 
called  his  powers  into  equally  vigorous  exercise,  and  opened  before  hint  an  eqnallj 
wide  field,  I  aee  not  whj  he  might  not  hare  bad  an  equfilly  brilliant  caioer. 

I  am,  dear  isii,  truly  yours, 

H.  HUMPllKET. 

FBOM  THE  BET.  E.  0.  JONES. 

SouTHiKGTOJf,  October  25,  1854. 
Dear  Sir:  The  traces  of  the  Ber.  Mr.  Robinson's  influence  upon  this  town  are 
yet  plainly  disoerniUe,  although  upwarda  of  thirty^biir  yeara  have  dapaed  aiiioa 
he  dosed  his  pubUc  laboora.   During  the  early  part  of  my  residence  hoe,  whkh 

commenced  about  seventeen  years  ago,  his  sayings  and  doings  were  very  often 
quoted  with  grent  deference  by  the  ohler  class  of  people;  nor  is  it  uncommon  to 
hear  them  rciK*ated  at  this  day  by  those  who  have  received  them  by  tradition 
from  their  fathers.  He  evidently  impressed  the  minds  of  hi^>  generation  with  the 
conviction  that  he  waa  a  man  of  moeh  wisdom,  both  in  rqgard  toaecolar  and 
religiouB  intemta;  and  his  observations  and  opiniona  seem  to  have  been  held  in 
high  veneration.  From  much  that  I  have  heard  concerning  him  I  have  been  led 
to  infer,  that  ho  wa^.-  remarkably  keen  and  discriminating  in  his  judgment  of 
human  character  and  actions;  and  that  men  were  made  to  feel  in  liis  pre  -enco 
that  he  know  them  well.  The  idea  of  his  being  emiueatly  sagacious  and  discreet, 
is  one  of  the  flrat  and  last  that  has  held  posstasion  of  my  mind  in  regard  to 
him. 

My  impression  of  the  general  influence  of  his  ministry  is,  that  it  was  rather 
fitted,  like  that,  perhaps,  of  most  able  preachers  of  his  day,  for  la}nng  "the 
foundations  of  many  generations,''  than  for  producing  immediate  visii>Io  r*  sulU; 
and  I  liavo  long  supported,  and  often  said,  that  the  hubsequeut  growth  aud  pros- 
perity of  this  diurch  were  probably  based,  in  a  good  measure,  upon  the  sound 
doctrinal  knowledge  in  which  he  had  established  the  minds  of  the  people  in  hia 
day.  The  high  views  which  he  inculcated  of  the  sovere^  holiness  and  grace  of 
God,  prepared  their  hearts  to  bow  low  befon-  the  mercy-seat,  when  the  **  time  of 
refreshing  came  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord;"  and  prompted  theui  to  enjoin 
upon  their  children  the  same  sentiments  which  they  had  themselves  imbibed. 
**  And  heran  is  that  saying  true,  one  soweth,  and  another  reapeth."  This  new 
of  the  case  would  probably  be  better  appreciated  by  the  <dder  than  the  youngtr 
portion  of  the  community;  and  by  his  colleagues,  and  successors  in  the  ministrj» 
than  by  ordinary  laymen.  I  have  often  hear  1  bim  spoken  of  in  clerical  circles  as 
a  sound  and  able  Divine,  and  as  a  man  of  great  practical  diacenunent  and  wia- 
dom. 

On  the  whole,  estimating  htm  in  connection  with  the  circamatancea  and  customs 
of  his  times,  be  appears  to  me  to  have  been  one  of  the  strong  pilUrs  of  the  dinrbh, 

and  to  have  moulded  the  opinions  and  character  <tf  sociefy  after  a  true  pat  tern, 
both  in  respect  to  the  great  doctrines;  of  revelation,  and  the  weUH>rdering of  puhlio 
institutions  and  private  affairs  of  life. 

With  groat  respect,  yours  very  truly, 

£.  C.  JOKES. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr,  Robinson  on  two  different  oooasiona-^ 
the  first  waa  in  1811,  when  T  was  on  my  way  to  enter  College,  aooompftaiod 

by  the  minister  of  my  native  place.  Of  course  I  had  not  much  conversa- 
tion wit)i  111  111  then,  as  I  was  a  mere  boy  ;  but  T  well  remcmhcr  his  noble  air 
and  bearing,  and  the  whole-sooled  hospitality  which  he  proffered  to  us. 
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Mj  second  intervi'  w  vritli  him  was  after  I  had  entered  the  ministry,  when  I 
•aw  him  tu  better  advantage?  and  was  more  capable  of  appreciating  his  lino 
mtdleotnal  and  xnond  qaalities.  Though  I  have  forgotteu  doI  unly  what 
h0  nid,  but  moet  of  the  topics  on  which  he  conTcned,  the  impression  of 
iBtelleotaal  greatncfls  which  he  made  upon  me  still  remams.  I  remember 
atw  asking  a  farour  of  him  which  he  granted  cheerfnllj  a&d  with  the  besi 
grace.  So  far  as  my  obsc  rvati n  of  Idm  went,  it  was  fully  in  accordance 
with  the  statements  contained  in  the  preceding  letten. 


•  JOSEPH  ECKLET,  D.  D  • 

1776—1811. 

J06XPH  EoxLYT  was  bom  in  the  city  of  London,  October  11,  (0.  S.,) 

1760.  His  father  was  Thomas  BcUey,  a  respectable  and  well  educated 
sun,  wli  '  migrated  with  his  fannly  to  this  country,  and  settled  at  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.,  about  the  year  1767.  The  son,  being  about  seventeen  years 
of  age,  when  he  left  England,  had  nearly  completed  his  course  preparatory 
to  entering  (College  ;  and,  accordingly,  soon  after  his  arrival  here,  liis  father, 
sent  him  to  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  then  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr. 
Witherspoon.    Here  he  commenced  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  year  1772. 

About  the  time  of  his  graduation,  he  met  with  a  most  severe  affliction  in 
the  sodden  death  of  lus  mother,  who  was  Mlled  in  conseqnenee  of  being 
predpitated  from  a  carriage.  I  hare  seen  a  lettor  writton  by  his  fkther,  n 
jear  after,  to  an  English  lady  then  in  this  country,  containing  the  most 
teoehing  alliision  to  his  bereavement,  and  showing  that  time  had  done  little, 
eren  then,  to  assuage  his  grief. 

Mr.  Eekley  remained  at  Princeton  after  ho  graduated,  and  prosecuted  his 
theological  studies,  probably  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  thounh 
he  was  al^o  for  some  time  a  student  under  Pr.  B(41amy.  lie  was  licenced 
to  preach  00  the  7th  of  May,  1776,  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  ;  and, 
shortly  after,  spent  a  few  Rabbaths,  as  a  supply,  in  Albany.  His  first 
appearance  iu  the  pulpit  was  such  as  to  give  great  satisfaction  to  his  friends. 
Be  travelled  into  New  England,  and  the  Old  South  Congregation,  Boston, 
being  now  re-collected,  after  the  dispersion  occasioned  by  the  Bevolntion, 
invited  him  to  preach  to  ihem  with  reference  to  a  settlement.  The  resnlt 
was,  that  on  the  9th  of  September,  1778,  he  was  chosen  to  be  their  pastor, 
u  successor  to  the  Rot.  John  Hnnt;  and,  shortly  after,  he  signified  his 
asceptanee  of  the  call. 

The  edifice  occupied  by  the  Old  South  Church,  aa  a  place  of  worship, 
being  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  from  the  outrages  of  the  British 
troops,  lie  was  ordained  in  the  edifice  now  known  as  the  "Stone  Chapel," 
and  b(-fore  the  Revolution  as  "  King's  Chapel."  This  solemnity  was  per- 
formed on  the  27th  of  October,  1779.  Their  own  place  of  worship  was  not 
occupied  till  March  2,  1783. 

•Lalhnf^  TvD.  8«m.—WlM^  Hist*  DIM* 
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The  College  at  which  Mr.  Ecklcy  graduated,  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Diviuity,  after  be  had  beeu  settled  in  the  ministry  about  fifteen 
yeara. 

Though  Dr.  Eckley  had  a  delicate  oonstitntion,  and  neTer  enjoyed  Tery 
Tigorotta  health,  he  perfbmed  his  official  dntiei  with  hut  little  asnstaaoe, 
antil  1808,  when  he  waa  provided  with  a  eolleegne  in  the  Rev.  Joshua 

Huntintrton. 

Dr.  Eokley  died  on  the  30th  of  April,  1811,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his 
age.  His  death  was  oecasioncd  by  the  repetition  of  a  yiolent  attack  of 
disease,  which  liad  threatened  his  life  at  New  York,  a  little  less  than  two 
years  before.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lathrop 
from  Rev.  xiv,  13,  and  was  published.  A  sermon  in  reference  to  his  death 
was  preached  the  next  Sabbath  by  Mr.  Buckminster,  in  the  Brattle  Street 
Ohnrch,  a  part  of  which  is  published  in  the  Tolnme  conteining  tl^  Liveo  of 
the  Buckminsters,  by  Mrs.  Iiee. 

Ihiring  the  first  twenty-four  years  of  Dr.  Eckley*8  ministiy,  he  admitted 
to  tlu-  c  hurch,  on  an  avenge,  only  about  five  persons  a  year ;  but  in  1803 
and  1804,  religion  was,  to  some  extent,  revived  among  his  people,  and  a 
weekly  meeting  established  from  wli'u  li  were  experienced  very  happy  results. 
In  this  state  of  things  Dr.  Ecklcy  manifested  the  deepest  interont,  and  did 
every  thing  in  his  j>ower  to  promote  it.  In  these  efforts  he  seems  to  have 
been  more  partieularly  associated  with  his  two  Baptist  brethren,  Doctoia 
Stillman  and  Baldwin. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Eckley's  publications: — ^Divine  glory 
brought  to  view  in  the  condemnation  of  the  ungodly :  By  a  friend  of  truth, 
1782.  A  Sermon  at  the  installation  of  the  Bev.  Israel  Ovans*  at  Ooncord, 
1789.  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1792.  A  Discourse  on  the  annual 
Thanksgiving,  1708.  A  Sermon  before  the  Boston  Female  Asylum,  1802. 
A  Discourse  before  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel,  1805.  Dudleiaa 
Lecture  at  Harvard  University.  1  "^^6.  A  Sermon  at  the  installation  of  the 
Bev.  Horace  UoUey,  Boston,  ibuU. 

FROM  THE  REV.  CHARLES  L0\7ELL,  D.  D. 

Cambridob,  December  10, 1863. 

Dear  Sir:  I  enjoyed  nn  nffectionato  friendship  with  Dr.  Eekley,  so  far  as  the 
disparity  in  our  years  would  permit.  He  received  me,  when  I  came  into  the 
ministry,  with  great  kindness,  and  welcomed  mo  always  to  his  house  and  study 
with  warm  cordiality.  Indeed  it  was  a  very  prominent  ftature  of  his  diaractsr 
that  he  was  gi?en  to  hbspitality. 

When  I  was  about  to  be  ordained,  I  prepared  a  statement  of  my  theological 
views,  somewhat  general,  which  1  showed  to  my  intimate  friends,  Channing  and 

*  IsvAVt  Btavb  wm  »  naliv*  of  Pennsylmnia,  and  wa«  gradaatcd  at  Princeton  \n  ITYS* 

Hu  father  nnr!  grandfnthor  wore  ecttled  ministers  in  thia  country,  and  his  f^rcnf  frrandfnfhcT  vr%g 
a  minister  ill  AValcs.  He  wa«  ordained  at  Philadelphia  in  HTtt,.  as  rii;iiil:iiti  in  tl;o  .\incric.-\n 
army.  Vvnn  1777  till  th"  close  of  the  war,  he  wa.«  ('hii]>lain  to  the  Nm  H:iiiit  -lii-o  Itii^'sidc; 
ud  by  means  of  this  connection  he  was  introduced  t'l  thi-  i  hurch  in  Concord,  <if  which  he  waa 
onUined  paiitor  on  the  1st  of  July.  1789.  He  resigtietl  hh  pustoml  charge  in  July,  1797,  trail 
contiiun'lcvr  nftiT  to  reside  in  Concord.  He  died  on  the  IHb  of  Murcli,  IMd",  in  the  sixtieth 
year  of  liis  a^c.  lie  piibliithed  an  Oration  delivered  at  llackensaek  at  the  iiitfrtiunt  of  Briga- 
di' r  <leiier:i]  Knoch  ]'i'<>r.  17^'i  ;  a  riiiMii  (if'li\ eri'd  iicn  York,  Virginin,  on  the  mclnorablo 
oeoiuiion  of  the  snrrendi  r  of  the  Britit«h  aruiy  to  the  allied  forces  of  A  merit  r\  and  Frauoo,  1781; 
a  Sermon  (Icliv«'re4l  in  New  York,  on  the  day  set  npnrt  by  Congress  as  a  day  <«f  piibKe  Thftokt- 
giving  for  the  hle!<sii)f(M  of  independence,  liberty  and  peace,  1783:  a  Pennon  to  the  otTicers  and 
•otdimof  ih«  Western  army,  after  their  rctuni  from  an  expedition  against  the  Five  Natioitf  of 
aaiir*  ladiaaii  New  HaaptbiM  Eltotioa  Senaon,  1791. 
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Buckmintter,  and  I  am  quite  confident,  to  my  friend  Dr.  Eckley,  also.  At  any 
rate,  I  had  fre<^uent  and  afilctioiiatc  intercourse  with  Dr.  E.  previous  to  my  ordi- 
oatioB.  In  the  eoandl  which  usembbd  to  ordtin  me,  objecti<niB  were  raised 
agwnat-  my  maldiig  any  statement  of  my  Tiewa.   Dr.  Sddey  and  Mr.  Channiog 

both  were  in  favour  of  my  doing  it.    Both  declared  themselves  oitirely  eatiafied 

with  the  candidate,  and  ready,  so  far  as  they  were  conrcrned,  to  proceed  to  ordi- 
natif'T';  but  they  thought  the  practicx*  of  reading  a  8tat«nieut  was  a  proper  one, 
aud  ought  not,  on  any  such  occasion,  to  be  dispensed  with.  They  said  they  felt 
at  greater  liberty  to  urge  it,  as  they  had  no  doubts  respecting  the  candidate  for 
flrdination.  Among  those  who  opposed  the  giving  in  of  a  statement,  and  who  also 
dedarcd  tliemselves  satisfied,  I  remember  Were  Dr.  KirUand  and  Mr.  Budt- 
minstor.    They  thought  the  practice  an  improper  one. 

Dr.  Ecklcy's  temperament  was  an  ardent  one.  I  suspect  he  even  sometimes 
thought  that  "he  did  well  to  be  angry though  his  nature  was  tnost  kind.  I 
nerer  wiioessed  his  indignation  at  any  thing  but  bigots  and  bigotry ;  and  then  it 
was  expressed  empbatieaUy.  I  do  not  remember  his  ever  tallcing  on  points  of 
theological  controversy, — not  even  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity;  though  that  was 
a  suf  jfi:t  which,  in  his  day,  was  hut  httlc  discnssed  among  us.  His  relationM  were 
cvrt.indy  more  intimate  with  the  "  liberal  party  "  as  they  were  termed,  than  with 
the  Calviniittic  party.  It  was  not  so  with  his  young  colleague,  Mr.  liuutington, 
with  whom  I  enjoyed  pleasant  personal  and  ministerial  intercourse  during  his  life; 
bat  be  was  most  kind,  gentlemanly,  and  Christian-like,  in  his  treatment  of  those 
from  whom  he  differed  in  sentiment. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  which  Dr.  Eckley  addressed  to  one  of  the 
Worcestera,  not  long  before  his  own  death,  shows  that  he  did  not  then  accept  the 
common  view  of  the  doctriuu  of  the  Trinity: — **  My  plan  respecting  the  Son  of 
God  was  very  similar  to  what  your  brother  (Dr.  Noah  Worcester)  has  now 
adopted.  The  common  plan  of  three  setf-exlstent  persons,  forming  one  essence, 
or  infinite  being,  and  one  of  these  persons  being  united  to  a  man,  but  not  in  the 
least  humbling  himself  or  suffering,  leads  to  and  ends  in  Socinianism;  and,  though 
it  claims  the  form  of  ortliodoxy,  it  is  a  shadow  without  a  substance;  it  eludes 
inspection;  and  I  sometimes  say  to  those  who  are  strenuous  for  this  doctrine, 
that  they  take  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  place  Him.  The 
orthodoxy,  so  called,  of  Waterland,  is  as  repugnant  to  my  reason  and  views  of 
nligion,  as  the  heterodoxy  of  Lardner;  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  that  any  solid 
satisfaction  for  a  person  who  wishes  to  find  salvation  through  the  death  of  the  Son 

of  God,  can  l>o found  in  cither.  *'  I  seek  for  n  plan  which  exalts  the  personal 

charftcter  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  highest  posbil>le  degree."  Dr.  Eckley  bLlioved 
that  the  Son  of  God  is  derived  from  the  Father,  having  a  real  Divine  nature,  but 
not  aelf'Sadstent  and  independent. 

As  it  r^ards  Dr  Eckley 's  person,  he  was  of  about  the  medinm  stature  and 
size.  His  countenance  was  a  pleasing  one,  though  his  features  were  not  remarksr 
My  delicate.  His  hair  was  turned  hack  on  his  forehead,  over  the  head  to  the  neck, 
and  there,  if  I  remember  right,  arranged  in  what  were  culled  "  cannon  curls," 
(the  hair  twii^ted  around  wire,)  which  were  not  unusual  with  the  clergy  of  that 
day.  He  was  neither  loquacious,  nor  tadtum,  but  Joined  freely  in  conversation. 
At  the  meetings  of  the  Association  he  did  his  fidl  part,  and  was  always  cheerful 
and  pleasant. 

A"*  a  preacher.  Dr  Kckley's  standing  in  tbe  community  may  be  e.«;timatcd  some- 
what by  the  fact  that  lie  was  called  to  preach  on  several  of  the  most  important 
public  occasions.  I  cannot  say,  however,  that  I  think  that  his  preaching  was 
generally  of  the  plain  practKal  cast;  for  he  was  indbed  to  abstraction,  and  some- 
times was  absolutdy  in  nubibns."  His  voice  was  not  musical,  and  his  accent 
was  slightly  fortign.  The  pulpit  in  the  Old  South  Church,  was  a  **  tub  pulpit;** 
and  it  waa  exchanged  for  a  larger  one,  constructed  partly  of  mahogany  and{«rtly 
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of  8omc  oiher  maui  ml.  A  u  ug  iu  the  pari.sii  said  llmt  Dr.  Ecklej  had  requested 
that  the  pulpit  might  b6  niognified, — placing  a  prolonged  aoooit  upon  the  fint 
agrtlable,  uid  tho  pttkh  rabstitnted  one  not  wlioUj  nuthoganj,  but  nuthoguii* 

fied  it. 

In  his  general  l>earing  in  society,  it  is  scarcely  ncetlftil  thai  I  should  add  that 
Dr.  Eckloy  was  always  correct  and  dignified,  and  thai  he  enjoytnl  in  an  unusual 
degree  liic  coulidence  and  good  will  of  the  whole  community.  There  are  thui>e 
still  living,  (and  I  uu  one  of  themO  who*  ftfter  the  kpae  of  more  then  ibrty  yeexs* 
fltiU  cfaeriih  his  inemory  with  illfaotionste  end  gretefiil  respect. 

Albetioiietelj  jours, 

OHABLBS  LOWSLL. 


$9 

m 

ASA  BURTON,  D.  D  * 
1777—1886. 

Asa  Buetov  wts  born  a.t  8toiuogton,  Gonn.,  August  2^,  1752.  He  was 
a  son  of  Jacob  and  Baohel  Barton,  being  the  sixth  child  in  a  fiunily  of 
thirteen.  While  he  was  yet  in  his  Infancy,  his  parents  remoTed  to  the  North 
parish  in  Preston,  where  several  of  his  earlier  years  were  passed,  under  the 
ministry  of  the  Rev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Levi  Hart.  When  he  was  nbout 
fourteen,  his  father  removed  again  to  Norwich,  Vt..  and  pnrclia^cJ  a  large 
tract  of  land,  upon  which  the  8on,  for  the  next  six  years,  was  occupied  in 
the  lahonous  work  of  elcarioL''  up  the  forest  in  preparatiou  fur  cultivating  the 
soil.  His  health  suffered  frum  excessivu  labour,  and,  at  the  ago  of  twenty, 
there  was  much  reason  to  fear  that  his  constitution  had  been  eilectuaiiy  and 
hnrecoTerably  nndermined. 

It  was  but  a  short  tune  previous  to  this  that  the  foundation  of  Bartniouih  ^ 
Oollflge  had  been  laid  by  Dr.  Wheelooh ;  and  young  Burton  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  a  few  who  first  engaged  in  eutting  away  the  forest  trees  from 
the  spot  on  whioh  the  College  edifices  now  stand.  For  the  want  of  aooom*> 
modations  at  Hanover,  the  Trustees  of  the  College,  for  two  or  three  years, 
were  accustomed  to  hold  their  meetings  at  his  father's  house, — the  Connecti- 
cut river  fmly  intcrveuing  between  Norwich  and  Hanover  ;  and  the  circum- 
stance (  f  liis  being  thereby  brought  in  contact  with  educated  men,  seems  to 
have  giveu  to  his  mind  its  first  impulse  in  favour  of  a  collegiate  education. 
Having,  with  some  difficulty,  gained  the  consent  of  his  father  to  such  a 
oourse,  he  oommenoed  his  preparation  for  College,  when  he  was  a  little  past 
twenty,  and  actually  beeame  a  member  of  the  infant  institution  at  Hanover, 
on  the  day  that  completed  his  twenty-first  year.  J oel  Barlow  was  associated 
with  him  in  his  preparatory  course,  and  is  said  to  have  been,  at  the  time, 
••under  serious  impressions." 

Scarcely  had  he  entered  College  before  he  wag  subjected  to  great  embar- 
rassment, as  well  as  deep  affliction,  by  an  unrnmnion  desolation  occasioned 
by  malignant  disease  in  his  father  s  family.  His  mother,  two  sistere,  and  a 
brother  on  wlioui  his  father  chiefly  relied  iu  carrying  on  his  business,  were 
swept  away  within  the  uumpobs  of  a  lew  weeks.    He  was  kimbclf  also 

*  AaMr.  dmt.  B«f .»  Z. 
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fttvcrui^  ill,  isu  tliat  fur  about  two  months,  he  wiiii  oitliged  to  iuteniiit  Ub 
iMidiat  ftltogetber.  And  wh«Q  he  had  so  far  recovered  u  to  be  able  to 
letnm  to  them,  his  &Uier  stotod  to  him  bb  oooTietion  that  it  would  be 
impoeeible  for  him  to  proceed  in  his  business  without  kit  std,  snd  relnctantlj 
proposed  that  bo  should  leave  College  and  return  to  his  place  on  the  fann. 
The  son,  in  the  exercise  of  a  truly  filial  and  magnanimoas  spirit,  acceded  to 
the  proposal ;  bat  when  tho  father  called  upon  the  President  to  procure  fat 
him  bis  dismission,  he  was  finally  persuaded  to  withdraw  his  request  and 
allow  his  son  to  return  to  College. 

During  his  collegiate  course,  he  wa.s  not  a  little  straitened  in  respect  to 
his  pecuniary  means ;  but  t}ier<i;  was  no  amount  of  self-denial  to  which  be 
would  not  cheerfully  bubuiit  fur  the  sake  of  gaiumg  ho  desirable  uu  object. 
He  pursued  his  studies  with  great  ardour,  and  eyinoed  an  unwillingness  to 
rest  upon  the  surface  of  any  thing.  He  espeoiaUy  excelled  in  natural,  moral, 
and  mental  philosophy,  anid  was  remarkable,  if  not  Ibr  the  most  graceful, 
yet  for  an  uncommonly  simple  and  ladd,  style  of  writing.  As  the  war 
of  the  Berolution  was  in  progreM,  during  nearly  the  whole  of  bis  college 
life,  there  was  much  of  apprehension  and  dbquietude  felt  throughout  that 
whole  T¥inon,  and  be  was  often  on  guard  at  night,  with  the  constant  expecta- 
tion of  an  attack  from  hostile  Indians  and  from  tories  of  the  neighbouring 
Proviuce.  Ho  was  graduated  in  1777  :  owing  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
times,  the  usual  public  exhiliition  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  degrees  con- 
ferred at  an  earlier  period  than  usual- 

From  early  childhood  he  wss  occasionally  the  sutgeoi  of  religious  impress  . 
aiona ;  but  it  was  not  till  about  the  time  of  oommeneing  his  preparation 
Iqr  Odkge,  that  his  attention  became  decidedly  and  permanently  directed  to 
his  higher  interests.  For  several  months,  bis  mind  was  deeply  exercised  in 
lesp'ect  to  his  spiritual  omidiUoil ;  and  he  had  an  awful  sense  of  bis  depravity 
and  ill  desert ;  but  there  were  seasons  when  be  found  himself  the  subject ' 
of  Rn  unwonted  calmness  and  joy.  As  he  bad  little  knowlcflge  of  Divine 
truth,  and  bad  never  conversed  witli  a  person  in  a  stutc  of  i cli^n'ous  anxiety, 
he  was  quite  incapable  of  forming  a  correct  estimate  ot  his  own  spiritual 
^zercLbca  ;  though  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  his  occasional  joyful  feelings, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  were  very  transient,  were  an  indication  of  his 
bsfiiiig  aetnally  experienced  a  saving  change.  During  the  illness  which 
immediatoly  succeeded  his  admission  to  College,  his  anxiety  for  himself  was 
iotense ;  but,  on  recovering  firom  it,— though  he  regarded  himself  not  only  a 
straoger  to  religion,  but  comparatively  indifferent  to  it,  yet  be  felt  a  deep 
cad  unacetistomed  interest  for  the  salvation  of  others.  His  feelings 
prompted  him  to  warn  the  wicked  of  his  evil  way,  and  to  endeavour  to  save 
ffouls  from  death  ;  and  be  wished  tlint  he  were  a  Christian  and  a  minister, 
as  this  would  then  be  appropriate  to  hii^  character  and  his  office  ;  but  it 
seemed  to  him  both  indecorous  and  impertinent  that  be  >hyuid  attempt  to 
urge  upon  the  regards  of  others  lUut  of  which  bo  had  himself  no  practical 
knowledge.  His  interest  in  the  general  subject  increased,  tUl,  at  length. 
President  Wheelook,  to  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  unbosom  himself  with 
m  almost  Clisl  confidence,  remarked  to  him,  on  one  occasion,  that  it  was 
possible  that  some  persons  might  be  true  Chiistians  without  even  suspecting 
IL  When  he  came  to  examine  himself  in  the  light  of  this  remark,  and  to 
•ompare  his  experience  with  the  Divine  testimony,  he  began  to  think  that 
fonibly  a  prbeiple  of  religion  had  been  implanted  in  his  heart ;  and  from 
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that  time  he  indulged  the  hope  that  he  was  a  new  creature  in  Chriet  Jesus. 
The  poriod  of  hi.s  college  life  was  favourable  to  the  growth  of  his  Christian 
character,  aa  iL  vvituessed  to  no  less  than  three  revivaia,  ut  which  liearij 
half  of  ih6  memben  of  College  were  mokoned  as  ntbjeota. 

After  he  was  gndoated,  he  stUl  eontimied  at  the  College  with  one  of  his 
olassmates  by  the  name  of  Daniel  Foster,*  reading  Theology  with  referenoe 
to  entering  the  ministry;  though  they  seem  to  hare  had  little  or  no  theological 
instnictioD.  The  account  of  his  being  licensed  to  preadi,  as  given  by  himself, 
shows  that  there  has  been  at  least  some  advance  in  the  amount  of  intellectual 
qualifi'*ation  requisite  for  the  ministry,  since  that  day.  His  statement  is  as 
follows: — "  In  August  or  September  1777,  the  Gniftou  Presbytery  couveued 
at  the  house  of  President  Wheclock,  and  sent  for  me  and  Foster  to  come 
where  they  were  sitting.  We  went.  They  asked  us  several  questions  in 
Divinity,  to  give  us  directions  how  to  proceed  in  our  studies,  as  they  said, 
and  dismissed  na.  We  returned  t6  our  room,  hat  were  soon  recalled,  when 
we  were  each  of  as,  to  our  great  surprise,  presented  with  a  license  to  preach 
the  GospeL'*  His  first  sermon  was  preaehed  at  Norwich!  and  the  anljeet 
of  it  was  "Justification  by  fiuth,"  Shortly  alter  this,  he  pnt  himself  nnder 
the  instmetiou  of  the  Hev.  Br*  Hart  of  Preston,  with  whom  he  remained 
for  three  months,  preaching  occasionally  in  the  neighbouring  parishes,  as 
there  was  opportunity.  During  this  period,  he  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  ministers  to  which  Dr.  Hart  belonged,  and  submitted  one  of 
his  sermons  for  the  criticisms  of  the  members;  and  the  judgments  which 
they  paased  upon  it  were  so  severe,  that  he  became  well  uigh  discouraged 
from  ever  attempting  to  write  another  sermon;  and,  but  for  the  encouraging 
words  spoken  to  him  by  Br.  Hart,  he  thought  he  might  have  abandoned  the 
ministry  altogether. 

In  January,  1778,  he  T^pited  Topsfield,  Mass.,  and  supplied  the  congre- 
gation there  several  months ;  but  he  would  not  consent  to  be  considered  m 
oandidate  for  settlement.  He  then  preached  for  some  time  at  Windsor,  and 
nftrTwards  at  Royalton,  in  Vermont,  and  In  the  latter  place  received  an 
invitation  to  settle,  which,  however,  he  declined.  As  he  was  on  the  eve  of 
making  a  journey  to  Connecticut,  he  was  iuvited  to  preach  a  Sabbath  or 
two  at  Thetford  ;  and  his  acceptance  of  the  invitation  resulted  in  a  unani- 
mous call  from  the  church  and  society  to  become  their  pastor.  Though  his 
impressions  of  the  character  of  the  people  would  seem  to  have  been  by  no  means 
&Toarable,  he  thought  that  this  very  circumstance  might  render  llie  field  of 
usefulness  greater,  and  his  obligation  to  occupy  it  the  more  ImperatiTe; 
and  hence  he  acc^ted  their  invitation,  and  was  ordained  on  the  19th  of 
January,  1779. 

Notwithstanding  the  field  of  labour  into  which  be  was  now  ititroduced, 
gave  promise  of  any  thing  else  than  comfort  to  a  minister,  he  resolved  to 
keep  on  labouring  there  till  he  should  witness  the  opening  of  a  brighter  day. 

•DahibIi  FoSTSa  was  the  aon  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  FoitMr,  who  wa«  nol  gndaated  at  Collen; 
was  settled  OS  pastor  of  the  cbnroh  in  West  Stafford,  Conn.,  in  17^4;  and  died  in  1807.  H* 
(tlic  eon)  mie  Dom  in  what  is  now  Warren,  Mass.,  in  1751 ;  mu,    a  lunt-od  at  Dartmoatb  Col> 

lege  in  1777  ;  was  ordained  i>a«tor  of  the  church  in  New  Braiutn  Mus.,  OctobtM  2\K  1778; 
and  died  September  4,  179a,  aged  forty-four.  Be  ptibltshbd  a  Sermon  ni  !he  ordiuHtioD  of 
J<Mbua  Croebv;  [wlio  was  onlained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Enfield.  Mat^?.,  Deocnil>tT  2,  1789| 
received  the  Honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Brown  University  in  1792;  and  died  ia 
1838;]  Maffacbnaettii  Election  Sermon,  1790.  Mr.  Fo«t«r  was  settled  as  oollcafrnc  pastor  with 
the  Rev  I!>  i  jamin  Hiigj^lcs — [who  was  born  in  1  7'iti :  \^ ;i  -  gra<hnit«'il  at  Haminl  <  nlli  i;  in  1 721 ; 
was  ordained  at  MiddlebBnM)ch>  MsM.,  in  1724;  was  ilisoiiMedj  was  installed  at  New  Brain- 
bw,  April  18, 1754 1  Md  dltd  Miij  IS,  178S,  9gtd  clchlr-t***! 
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In  public  and  in  prirate,  he  ceased  not  to  preach  and  to  exhort  with  all 
tenderness  and  fidelity.  He  was  eHpecially  intent  on  the  promotion  of  the 
Bpirstunl  welfare  of  the  young  ;  and  whereas  he  found  them  making  an  idol 
ol  wurUlly  ]»ieasure  in  ita  various  forms,  he  endeavoured,  by  every  possible 
means,  and  eapeoially  hy  iDstituting  a  religious  service  particularly  for  tlieir 
benefit,  to  attiaot  ihem  mway  from  forUdden  patbs  into  the  ways  of  virtoe 
and  piety.  Though  no  very  marked  Tialble  effect  wae  prodneed  by  hU  min- 
iatiy  for  some  tiiiie,  yet,  after  about  two  yean  of  earnest  and  perserering 
labour,  he  began  to  reap  the  harvest.  A  revival  toek  place,  in  the  blessings 
of  wbioh  nearly  every  family  in  the  town  had  a  share,  and  about  thirty  were, 
in  consequence,  added  to  the  chureh.  The  general  character  of  the  commu- 
nity for  public  spirit  and  intelligence,  as  well  as  morality,  waj?  thereby 
greatly  improved  :  and  even  the  most  sceptical  were  constrained  to  acknow- 
ledge that  tlie  luwu  \\  is  not  the  worse,  but  the  better,  for  the  rol^ious 
infiucuco  wiiich  had  pervaded  it. 

Few  ministers  have  been  placed  in  circumstances  to  require  a  greater 
amoukt  of  labour,  and  few  have  been  more  ready  to  task  themselves  to  the 
utmost,  than  was  Mr.  Burton  during  the  first  years  of  his  ministry.  As  no 
boose  for  publie  worship  had  been  bniU,  they  held  their  religions  serriees 
dnring  the  winter  in  private  dwellings,  and  in  the  summer  in  barns.  Besides  . 
diseharging  Ids  appropriate  duties  as  a  minister,  he  conducted  a  singing 
school  gratuitously,  during  two  successive  winters,  that  that  branch  of  the 
public  worship  might  be  performed  in  a  more  tasteful  as  well  as  more  edi- 
fying manner.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  surrounding  country  was  all  new, 
and  Christian  privileges  were  very  scantily  enjoyed,  there  were  frequent 
demands  for  labour  made  upon  him  from  abroad  ;  and  in  one  instance,  in 
the  year  1783,  when  a  genend  attention  to  religion  prevailed  in  the  region 
about  Otter  Creek,  he  spent  two  months  there  as  a  nussionary,  and  laboured 
iO  inoessantly,  and  with  so  little  regard  to  his  own  health,  that  his  strength 
was  eompletely  prostrated,  so  that  even  his  reoovery  was,  for  a  while,  oon* 
iidered  very  doubtful. 

A  second  revival  of  considerable  extent  occurred  within  two  or  three  ^ 
years  after  the  first ;  but  that  was  succeeded  by  several  years  of  more  than 
common  spiritual  barrenness.  About  the  year  1704,  he  commenfefl  ri  course 
of  lectures  with  special  reference  to  the  young  ;  but,  though  they  generally 
attended,  it  seemed  to  be  rather  for  purposes  of  merriment  than  edification. 
At  length,  however,  God,  by  his  providence,  administered  u  rebuke  to  them, 
which  brought  them  into  the  attitude  of  earnest  and  solemn  inquiry.  A 
young  man*  of  respectable  family,  and  highly  esteemed  by  his  companions, 
on  one  Sabbath  was  in  the  house  of  God,  as  the  leader  of  themusie,  and  on  the 
succeeding  Sabbath  was  there,  as  a  corpse.  Mr.  Burton  read  the  first  Psalm 
in  the  morning ;  but,  when  the  choir  rose  to  sing,  the  imprewion  was  so  over- 
whelming, that  one  after  another  burst  into  tears  and  sat  down,  until  scarcely 
enough  remained  to  perform  the  service.  This  was  the  commencement  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  revivals  on  record.  Tot  four  years  it  was  con- 
stantly upon  the  increase ;  and  it  was  four  or  five  more  before  it  had  entirely 
ceased.  It  was  characterixed  by  the  absence  of  every  thing  that  was  even 
allied  to  fanaticism,  by  uncommonly  pungent  convictions  of  sin,  and  great 
self  distrust  and  humility  in  those  who  were  hopefully  renewed.  Boring 
tlus  whole  timet  then  were  frequent  and  considerable  additions  to  the  ehnieh, 
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but  only  *  siugle  m<U?idiial,  as  far  aa  10  knowii*  «vir  tubBequently  apot* 

Still  another  revival  oceaned  under  Hie  ministiy,  m  the  year  1821. 
After  a  protracted  Beaaon  of  indilTerenoc,  tbat  year  witneaeed  to  a  general 

waking  up  of  both  the  church  and  the  world,  and,  in  conse<|u«>iiec  of  it, 
about  (me  bondred  and  fifty  made  a  public  profession  of  their  faith.  The 
venernblc  pastor,  though  now  in  the  decline  of  life,  entered  iiitu  the  work 
with  tlio  (h<<  post  intere«t|  labouring  to  tbeextentof  iu^  ability,  and  rejoicing 
inih  exocodmg  joy. 

Frotu  {"iXG  to  1816,  he  had  alwavs  a  jTreaier  or  lejJs  number  of  theological 
students  under  his  care  ;  uud  uui  iiig  this  period  lie  muisL  have  assintcd,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  nearly  sixty  young  men  in  their  prepaialion  for  tbe  miiuBtiy. 
Among  them  are  some  of  tbe  most  uaefol  clergymen  of  tbe  present  day, 
beeides  several  of  diatinguiehod  name  wbo  bave  paaaed  off  tbe  stage. 

In  1804,  tbe  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  bim  by 
lliddli'bury  College. 

In  1824,  he  pnbliebed  a  work  whiob  baa  attneted  considerable  attention, 
entitled  "Essays  on  some  of  the  first  principles  of  Metaphysics,  Ethics,  and 
Theology,"  in  a  volume  of  four  hundred  pages,  octavo.  It  is  designed  to 
vindicate  what  ia  usually  called  the  ''Taste  scheme,"  in  opposition  to  the 
"Exercise  scheme,"  of  which  Dr.  Eimuon.s  was  the  acknowledged  champion. 
The  work  was  written  some  twenty  ycar^  before  it  was  publi^jhed  ;  but  it 
was  finally  printed  with  scarcely  any  variations  from  tbe  original  manu- 
script. 

Dr.  Burton -oontanned  abundant  in  bis  labouni  until,  after  baving  paasod 
tbiee  score  and  ten,  tbe  infirmities  of  age  admonisbed  bim  of  the  neoessi^ 

of  h  iving  some  younger  person  to  sbsre  with  him  the  duties  of  the  pastoral 
office.    Accordingly,  in  1825,  bis  congregation  provided  him  with  a  colleague. 

In  1831,  the  colleague  was  dismissed,  and  another  succeeded  him,  who  con- 
tinued and  became  sole  pastor  at  the  time  of  l>r.  Burton's  death.  On  the 
settlement  of  his  colleague,  ho  voluntarily  relinquished  a  large  part  of  his 
salary;  and,  at  a  subsequent  pciiud,  from  an  opprehension  that  some  diffi- 
culty might  arise  from  the  payment  of  any  pari,  of  it,  he  reliuq^uishcd  tbe 
whole. 

Dr.  Burton  bad  a  full  share  of  domestio  aflUotlon.  About  five  montbs 
previous  to  bis  settlement  in  tbe  ministry,  be  was  married  to  Meroy  Burton, 
bis  balf  eonsin.  Tbey  bad  two  obildren,^botb  dangbters;  one  of  wbom 
died  at  tbe  age  of  nine,  the  other  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Two  montbs 
previous  to  the  death  of  the  latter,  Mrs.  Burton,  while  walking  on  a  wet 
floor,  slipped  and  strained  the  muscle  of  her  heel,  in  consequence  of  which, 
a  painful  lamcnes?,  afterwards  amputation,  and  finally  death,  ensued; 
though  her  death  did  not  occur  for  a  year  after  she  received  the  injury. 
She  died  in  IHijO.  jzrcatly  lamented  by  all  who  knew  her.  In  1801,  he 
waii  married  again,  tu  .Mary  Child  of  Thetford,  who  also  died,  after  having 
lived  with  him  five  years,  leaving  one  daughter.  Three  years  afterwards, 
be  married  a  Mis.  Wbite  of  Randolph,  Mass.,  sister  of  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Bramaa 
of  Rowley.  8be  died,  after  a  distressing  illness  of  nearly  two  yean,  in 
1818.  Few  men  bave  been  more  eminently  blessed,  or  more  deeply  afflieted, 
than  be,  especially  in  regard  to  tbe  conjugal  relation. 

When  he  had  been  fifty  years  in  the  minbtry,  be  addressed  a  eommnni* 
oation  to  tbe  Orange  Association,  with  which  be  was  connected,  oontaiaiiig 
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mmb  of  ihe  ranihs  oC  bis  long  cxpfiiienoe,  together  witli  hk  •ffeetaonata 
parting  connsek.  About  the  same  time,  he  pieaohe^  his  half  oentmy  Ber> 
moD,  which  was  marked  by  much  vigoor  of  thought,  and  was  altogether  a 
highly  iot^sting  performanoe*  As  the  result  of  his  labours,  he  stated  thai 
four  hundreJ  and  ninety  persons  had  been  added  to  the  church,  of  whom 
three  huiiJrcil  and  twenty  then  remained  members.  Shortly  after  thin,  his 
mental  fac-ultics  began  rapidly  to  decay,  and  at  no  distant  period,  scarcely 
a  trace  of  his  former  intellectual  grcatneH^  remained.  While  liis  mind  was 
in  this  cnfi  ebled  state,  he  was  sometiraea  oppresfied  with  painful  doubts  in 
regard  to  his  Chriytiau  ciiaructcr ;  but  hw  ultimately  rose  above  them,  and 
tn  his  Ust  days  enjoyed  an  unwavering  confidence  of  his  interest  in  the 
Divine  ft  vonr.  The  long  and  gradual  decline  which  he  had  experienced, 
was  finally  terminated  by  death,  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1836. 

This  venerable  man  was  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  fu  beyond  the 
eommunity,  or  even  the  State  in  which  ha  resided.  He  corresponded  with 
several  of  the  most  eminent  clergymen  in  New  En^rb^id,  chiefly  upon  meta* 
physical  and  theological  subjects ;  and  some  of  hh  letters  which  have  hap» 
pened  to  fall  under  my  eye,  contain  most  ingenious  and  elaborate  philo- 
sophical disquisitions.  He  was  one  of  the  origiDul  Trustees  of  the  University 
of  Vermont,  and  was  afterwards  a  Trustee  of  Middlebury  College.  He  was 
twici-  appointed  to  preach  the  Election  Sermon  before  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  ^tate. 

Besides  the  Tolume  already  referred  to,  Pr*  Burton  published  a  Sermon 
before  the  Legislature  of  Vermont,  1785 ;  a  Sermon  b^ore  the  Legislature 
of  Vermont,  1796;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Timothy  Clark,*^  1800; 
a  Sermon  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Dartmouth  College,  1800 ; 
a  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Joanna  Shaw,  1803 ;  a  Sermon  at  the 
Oldioation  of  Caleb  J.  Tenney,  1804 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  T.  A. 
Merrll,  1805;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Chester  Wright, t  1*^<'9;  a 
Sermon  entitled  "  False  teachers  described,"  1809 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of 
Mrs.  Sophia  liobinson,  1810;  a  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Maria  Allen. 
1811 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Benjamin  White, t  1811 ;  a  Sermon  on 
the  State  Fa.'it,  1815 ;  a  ^^ermou  ou  the  Natioual  Fast,  1815 ;  a  Sermon  on 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Thompson. 

FROM  THE  KEY.  DAVID  THUKSTON,  D.  D. 

Wi.xTHBOP,  Ms.,  February  16, 1848. 

My  dear  Sir :  It  gires  me  picn sure  to  comply  with  your  r§qu«}t  for  some  estimatA 
of  the  character  of  my  venerated  iiistructer  nnd  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burton.  1 
knew  him  intimately,  and  few  men  whom  I  have  ever  known,  have  i  respected  so 

•  TiKOTHT  Clahk  was  l>orn  in  T  mn rcticut  in  1764:  WM jrraduatcd  at  Dartmouth  Collcee  ia 
1791 ;  WM  ofdained  pMtor  of  the  church  in  Greenfield,  N.  U.,  January  1,  ISOU:  WMdisouamd 
Mar  1, 1811;  and  dtodlli  1841. 

t  Cbbstkr  Wbi««t  WM  bom  in  HaMrarf  K.  Bi.,  SlmwaillmH,  1770:  wM  mdoatai  at 

Middlebury  College  tn  1805;  -WW  PNaeptor  of  Addboii  (Mnety  Onmii&wr  Bohool  ftim  180ft  to 

l"5ii7:  ytiidied  Theology  under  Dr.  Burton;  was  onJained  fir^t  jo  tor  of  the  church  in  3Iont- 
pdieTf  Vt.y  August  liif  1809;  wu^  dismissed  in  \H'.'>0;  and  vcus  pastur  of  the  ebarch  in  Hard* 
nidu  Vt.,  from  1837  till  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Montpelier,  April  16,  1840.  He  wM  ft 
tnpmhcr  of  the  Corporation  of  Middlebury  Collcgv  from  1819  till  the  cloM  of  bia  life.  At  an 
early  dny,  be  published  the  Federsl  Compendium,  (au  Arithmetic,)  and  «flerwardi  sereral 
Sermoas. 

I  BeajAMUi  Wbitb  waa  a  native  of  Thetford,  Vt. ;  waa  gradnated  at  Dartmouth  College  io 
1607 :  WM  ordftiaed  at  Wella,  Me.,  in  Jme,  1811 1  §aA  dlM  at  hit  fttlMrt  Imhm  i&  I1i«llBri« 
Maieh  S3,  1814»  afid  tUity-three. 

Voi.  EL  19 
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much.    I  howoTor  rarclj  saw  him,  after  lea?ing  bis  family  in  1805,  at  the  close  of 
my  theological  eoime  preparatory  to  €iitwiiigUie  miniilry. 
Dr.  Barton  was  »  man  of  nnoommon  InteliflGlaat  powm.  He  had  a  dear, 

penetrating,  comprehensive  mind.  By  a  course  of  severe  discipline,  he  had  so 
8choole(l  hi^  understand  in  2;  tluit  he  wns  capable  of  taking  the  most  profound  and 
discriniinalinf^  views  of  any  subject  that  occupied  his  attention.  Though  his 
library  whs  small,  and  his  reading  by  uo  means  very  extensive,  he  was  familiar 
with  the  ablest  writers  on  metaphysical  science.  He  was  not  accustomed  to  stop 
in  the  investigation  of  a  anbject,  until  he  sappooed  he  had  reached  the  legitimato 
boundary  of  human  knowledge.  As  an  instanoe  of  hia  great  perseverance,  he  used 
to  say  that  he  had  .^pont  more  than  three  months  of  intense  Kttidy  upon  three 
words. — frPf-moral-a\^e iicxj .  Nor  was  the  time  sj)ent  in  vain;  for  he  acquired  a 
know  ledge  of  the  mind  and  its  operations,  which  comparatively  few  have  ever 
reached. 

In  the  ordinary  interoouree  of  life  he  waa  not  particularly  sociable;  and  yet, 
whenerer  any  eul^ect  of  moment  was  introduced,  he  was  sufficiently  free,  and 
always  highly  instructive.  His  people  occasionally  complained  that  he  talked  so 
little.  He  would  reply,  *'  You  did  not  p;rve  me  any  thinji^  to  talk  aljout."  In  his 
domestic  relations  ho  was  exemplary  and  atfectionate.  He  was  "  given  to  hospi- 
tably, and  a  lover  of  good  men."  Firm  and  decided  in  liis  opinions,  he  was  yet 
forbearing  towards  those  who  differed  from  him.  His  standard  of  Cliristiaa 
character  was  Ugh,  and  he  always  seemed  pressing  forward  to  yet  higher  spiritual 
attainments.  Humility  was  among  his  most  prominent  traits.  His  prayers  in 
his  family  as  well  as  in  puMic,  i  vinccd  a  deep  sen^e  of  the  evil  of  sin,  of  the  cor- 
rtiption  of  his  own  heart,  and  of  the  exceeding  riches  of  Ifiviui;  grace  in  the 
salvation  of  the  lost. 

As  a  pastor,  he  was  most  laborious  and  &ithful.  I  cannot  say  that  his  public 
discourses  were  remarkable  for  fdk»toos  arrangemmt;  but  yet  they  were  so  full 
of  thought, — direct,  appropriate,  solemn,  and  pungent  thought,  that,  upon  the 
intelligent  and  refloctin'r  honrer  they  could  l^nrdly  fail  to  produce  an  effect.  He 
generally  preached  both  parts  ol  the  day  from  the  .same  text.  He  laid  great  stress 
Upon  having  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Bible  clearly  and  fully  stated  and 
enforced,  to  produce  a  genuine  reviTal  of  religion.  Thia  he  regarded  as  s|<ic:.iUy 
important  in  preventing  a  spurious  religious  experience,  as  well  as  in  detecting  and 
destroying  false  hopes.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  he  used  to  mention  a  fact  that 
occurred  in  liis  neighbourhood.  Much  had  been  said  of  an  awakening  that  was  in 
progress  in  the  ])lace,  and  he  had  been  repeatedly  solicited  to  preach  there;  but  he 
felt  confident  that  if  he  were  to  comply  witli  the  rcH|uest,  and  were  to  preach  as  he 
usually  did  in  seasons  of  rerival,  the  elTeGt  would  be  very  different  from  what  wia 
anticipated.  Hoping  that  some  good  might  result  from  die  excitement,  he  deftmd 
his  visit  to  the  place  as  long  as  ho  could  find  any  reasonable  excuse.  At  leQgth, 
however,  yielding  to  urgent  solicitation,  he  went  n^id  preached  as  impressively  as 
he  could,  and  the  result  was  precisely  as  he  anticipated^ — the  work  ceased.  It 
had  tx^n  originated  and  sustained  by  something  ehie  than  deep,  searching  views 
of  Gospel  truth.  A  very  considerable  number  had  proftssed  to  be  converted, 
but,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  their  goodness  proved  as  the  morning  dond  and 
the  early  dew. 

Dr.  Burton  was  once  requested  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  preach  at  an 
ordination,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  President  Dwight,  who've  services  on  that 
occasion  were  expected.  It  was  understood  throughout  the  whole*  region  that 
Dr.  Dwight  was  to  be  the  preacher;  and  this  drew  together  an  unusually  large 
congregation.  But  he  was  providentially  prevented  from  bemg  present.  Nona 
ISdt  tlie  disappointment  so  keenly  as  Dr.  Burton,  as  it  devolved  on  him  to  appear 
as  Dr.  D.'.s  substitute.  He  .showed  hi<?  excellent  judgrnent  by  preaching  from 
those  solemn  and  impressive  words, — "  We  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment 
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■eat  of  Christ."  By  adflcting  sach  a  passage,  and  leading  his  audience  to  a 
contemplation  of  the  momentous  truth  involved  in  it,  he  contrived  in  the  happieat 
possible  manner,  to  innke  them  forp^t  their  disappointment.  Mr.  (after^'ards 
Dr.)  Channing  ol'  iioston,  who  wa-s  prcsejit,  remarked  that  Dr.  B.,  with  nil  hid 
metaphybicii,  wa^  any  thing  but  a  dry  preacher.  And  this  was  a  juai  remark. 
Though  he  aometiineB  treated  satgects  in  a  manner  which  required,  on  the  part  of 
the  hearers*  dose  and  patient  thinking,  yet  hia  people  had  the  good  Mnae  to 
appreciate  what  was  f;o  moeh  to  tl^ir  advantn^e,  and  had  learned  to  apply  their 
mirui.>  to  a  su.«Jtained  and  even  profound  course  of  r  en  zoning. 

As  an  instructer  in  Theoh)gy,  he  was  much  di-( iug^ui.'^hed.  As  his  views  were 
exceedingly  lucid,  his  method  of  imparting  instruction  was  simple  and  easy. 
However  ahstnue  the  subject  on  whidi  he  was  qieaking,  his  pupils  never  had 
oceasim  to  tk  him  what  he  meant.  The  first  ten  sul^ects  in  the  system  which 
he  prescribed  were  metaphysical ;  for  he  said  he  never  had  a  pupil  from  any 
College,  who  had  any  consistent  or  definite  views  of  free,  moral  agency.  He 
considered!  that  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  bore  much  the  same 
relation  to  a  correct  understanding  of  L>tvuuty,  m  that  of  anatomy  does  to  the 
healing  art.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  some  of  his  speculations  in  mental 
philosophy,  he  nnqnestionably  took  the  only  consistent  method  to  a  right  and 
thorough  understanding  of  his  subject.  Ho  treated  it  according  to  the  laws  of 
classification.  He  instructed  his  pupils  to  inqtiire  into  the  general  and  s|)Ocific 
dillVrences  of  their  mental  operations; — how  the  intcHectual  or  ]M>rceptive  differed 
from  the  sentient  or  feehngj  and  how  these  ditlcred  from  the  voluntary;  and  to 
reckon  sH  those  whick  bad  a  common  nature  as  bdonging  to  the  same  fi^ulty ,  and 
to  inquire  why  these  faculties  were  necessary  to  constitute  aceountaUe,  moral 
agents.  It  liad  been  generally  agreed  that  beings  who  had  the  three  faculties, 
understanding,  heart  nnd  will,  were  moral  ag<?nts;  hut  comparatively  few  had 
ever  thought  of  inc^uiring  why  these  faculties  or  any  others  were  neoesssry  to 
render  them  such. 

He  placed  a  great  value  upon  truth.  Few  minds  have  ever  been  more  strongly 
«r  soimnnly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  correct  views  of  all  sul^ects,  espe- 
dslly  of  religion.    At  the  same  time,  he  was  n«it  captions,  nor  disputatious, 

nor  censoriou.s.  His  succes.s  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  in  winning  souls  and  in 
promoting  the  holiness  and  comfort  of  God's  people,  wt^  sw^h  :is  tn  stnfnp  his 
ministrations  with  peculiar  honour.  He  was  an  able  and  judicious  counsellor; 
was  often  called  to  assist  in  the  ordination  of  ministers,  and  the  organization  of 
churches,  and  the  adjustmentof  difBcnlties.  But  in  nothhig  were  his  services  more 
important,  or  his  influence  more  enduring,  than  in  aiding  young  men  in  their 
preparation  for  the  ministry.  Indeed  he  sustaiiK^l  with  honour,  dignitj,  and 
iMeAilaeBS,  every  relation.  I  am  very  truly, 

Your  friend  and  brother, 

DAVID  THURSTON. 
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DANIEL  CHAPLIN,  D. 

1777—1881. 

TBOM  THE  BSY.  JOHK  TODD,  D.  D. 

PmnuIA,  ICus.,  May  17, 1866. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  oheerfiiUj  eomplj  with  your  request  for  saob  notioes  tm  I 
am  able  to  fomUK  of  mj  venerable  friend,  the  late  Db.  Ghapliii. 
In  the  jear  1688  or  *89,  eighteen  yean  after  the  Ihnding  of  the  Pilgrima 

at  Plymouth,  a  number  of  people  came  from  Rowley,  England,  and  settled 
in  Rowley,  Mass.  At  their  head  was  the  famous  £sckiel  Rogen,  who  had 
been  their  pastor  for  twenty  years  before  they  crossed  the  waters.  Among 
these  pious  colonists  was  a  yonng  ipan  by  the  name  of  Hugh  Chaplin.  It 
is  now  two  hundred  aud  fourteen  years  since,  but  the  subject  of  this  notice 
was  only  the  third  gencratioQ  from  the  first  who  came  to  America,  bearing 
the  name  of  Chaplin. 

Daniel  Chaplin  wad  born  at  Rowley,  December  uO,  17-4o.  H'm  parents 
were  Jonathan  Chaplin  and  Sarah  Boynton,  the  former  of  whom  died,  Jan* 
nary  1, 1794,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  and  the  latter,  Febmary  19,  1784. 
The  father  is  thus  desoiibed  by  his  son.  **  He  was  small  in  statnte,  and  at 
no  period  robust.  Temperance  and  regularity  oontribated  mnoh  to  his 
enjoyment  of  an  nneommon  degree  of  health,  comfort,  and  longevity.  Ho 
was  remarkable  for  modesty  of  spirit,  for  calmness  and  constancy.  As  a 
Chri^tinn,  he  never  made  high  professions,  but  was  always  steady  and  perse- 
vering in  the  practice  of  what  he  deemed  to  be  his  duty.  He  waa  punctual 
and  devout  in  attending  ou  all  the  external  duties  of  religion.  It  plaiidy 
appeared  to  be  a  fixed  principle  of  his  mind,  that  no  one  can  be  a  real  dis- 
ciple of  Chriiit  wiiiiuut  doing  what  He  lialb  cuiuiuauded.  To  the  be.-it  of  my 
recollection,  I  never  knew  him  to  sit  down  to  a  regular  meal  in  his  family, 
or  m  the  field,  or  whereyer  he  laboured  and  ate  abroad,  though  there  were 
but  one  person  present  to  eat  with  him,  without  asking  a  blessing  and 
returning  thanks."   A  Puritan  fiither  truly ! 

The  mother  of  Daniel  was  unoommonly  discreet,  judidoiis,  and  devoted  as 
•  a  Christian,  and  the  father  was  very  industrious  and  economieid;  brought 
up  his  children  with  great  care  and  tenderness ;  gave  them  many  lessons  of 
wifidom,  virtue,  and  piety  ;  and  always  added  a  good  example  to  his  precepts. 
As  he  lived,  so  he  died,  with  serenity,  entertaining  a  good  hope  of  salvation  by 
Christ.  By  these  parents  Daniel  was  dedicated  to  Cod  in  baptism  in  intancy. 
He  seems  to  have  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  on  the  little  farm  of  his  father 
at  manual  labour.  I  am  not  informed  at  what  time  he  became  a  subject  of 
grace,  but  from  some  hints  in  his  writings,  I  gather  that  it  was  Mi  eonver* 
sion  and  consequent  desire  to  do  good,  that  first  led  him  to  think  of  a 
College  education.  He  prebMf  made  a  pnblio  profession  of  rdigion  in 
March,  1769,  in  his  twenty^sixth  year. 

The  same  year,  young  Chaplin  entered  Harvard  University,  where 
he  grafluated  one  of  the  first  three  scholars  in  a  class  of  forty-eight, 
six  of  whom  became  ministers,  in  1772.  Eight  of  the  class  survived  lilm. 
From  the  game  College  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Du  iuity  in 
1817.   During  his  college  course  he  waa  much  respected  for  his  manners, 
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always  mild  and  eoarteonfl  j  far  hb  mhoUnhip,  always  of  ft  high  <»rder; 
and  for  his  ploiy,  always  alive  and  coDaistent.  Jnat  alter  graduating,  fa^ 
naolves  **to  keep  one  day  in  every  month,  when  my  cirenmataneeB  will 
admit  of  it,  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  more  especially  to  seek  unto 
Qod  fur  ministerial  gifts  and  graces,  for  direction  and  assistance  in  all  spirit- 
ual life,  and  for  the  enlargement  of  Christ's  lungdom  in  the  world — "  to 
make  it  a  rule  to  do  no  action,  at  any  time  or  place,  of  whioh  action  I  should 
not  be  willing  to  be  a  witness  against  myself  hereafter." 

Mr.  Chaplin  fitted  for  College  at  Dummer  Acadcni}',  at  which  time  Dr. 
Fisher  remarked,  "  Young  Chaplin  lia<:l  a  large  corporeal  frame,  and  a  mind 
no  waya  inferior."  From  his  graduation  to  his  ordiuation,  January  1,  17  7S, 
six  years  intervened,  a  part  of  which  time  he  spent  in  teaohing,  and  a  part 
in  the  study  of  l^heology  under  the  instruction  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Chandler 
of  his  native  place.  His  call  to  Groton  was,  I  believe,  unanimous,  at  n 
tone  when  the  town  had  been  convulsed  by  a  high  poUtiesl  excitement, 
resulting  in  the  dismissal  of  his  predecessor.  A  moral  hurricane  had  just 
swept  over  them,  and  the  foam  was  on  the  waters  still,  when  he  took  the 
helm,  and  held  it  with  a  calm  and  strong  hand.  He  had  invitations  to  posts 
more  luerative,  but  he  loved  his  wr  rk,  and  held  to  it,  though,  in  the  scarcity 
of  money,  he  and  hi.s  family  were  often  greatly  straitened. 

The  public  uauistry  of  Dr.  Chaplin  continued  for  fifty  years.  At  the 
time  of  his  settlement,  the  Ilalf-way  Covenant,  as  it  wu::  called,  paralyzed 
the  churches.  The  practice  continued  during  a  great  part  of  his  ministry, 
though  he  deplored  U.  He  was  settled  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  at  n 
time  when  the  country  was  invaded,  laws  almost  suspended,  the  question  of 
the  future  government  and  even  liberty  of  the  nation  swallowed  up  all 
thought  and  feeling.  The  fate,  the  form,  and  the  destiny  of  the  nation  were 
the  only  questions  about  which  men  would  think  or  speak.  The  active, 
powerful  men  whom  Dr.  Chaplin  found  at  Groton,  were  not  expending  their 
strength  upon  the  cause  of  Christ.  It  was  a  long  dreary  period  from  the 
commencement  of  the  war  to  the  final  settlement  of  the  government  of  the 
country,  when  questions  so  new,  so  important,  and  so  great,  were  occupying 
all  minds.  Mr.  Chaplin  married  Miss  Su^^an  Prescott,  daughter  of  the 
Prescott,  famous  on  Euuker  IliU,  and  this  naturally  brought  him  into  the 
circle  of  exmtenmt.  For  a  long  period  of  his  ministry,  he  had  to  fight  as 
one  beating  the  air,  or  like  one  watering  a  rook.  Almost  any  man  can  push 
his  boat  ahead  when  wind  and  tide  favour,  but  if  both  be  contrary,  he  must 
have  a  strong  arm  who  can  do  more  than  keep  her  from  going  backward. 
He  had  eight  children,  four  sons  and  four  daughters.  One  son  wsfl  ft  very 
eminent  physician,  and  another  a  lawyer. 

When  my  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Chaplin  commenced,  he  was  an  old  man, 
tall,  venerable,  with  wliite,  h-oft,  >ilvcry  hair,  most  graceful  in  manners, — 
one  who  would  have  made  a  good  sitter  for  a  picture  of  Abraham,  as  he 
gracefully  l)owed  bef(ire  the  sons  of  Heth.  My  first  and  last  impressions  of 
him  were,  that  he  waji  eminent  fur  courtly  manners,  venerable  appearance, 
and  &rvent,  devoted  piety.  He  was  not  tied  up  to  systems  of  Theology, 
perhaps  not  altogether  metho<lioal  in  his  classification  of  doctrines  as  modem 
Doctors  are ;  but  for  dear,  definite,  scriptural,  common-sense  views  of  the 
government  of  God,  he  had  few  to  excel  him.  In  a  Sermon  preached  before 
die  Convention  of  Congregational  Ministers  of  Massachusetts, — ^which  Ser- 
mon waft  published,  he  says,  "The  faithful  preacher  will  preach  and  dwell 
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on  those  doctrines  of  revelation  whicli  appear  have  been  considered  by 
the  sacred  writers  as  fundaiiieiit.il,  und  of  the  greatest  importauce,  and  which 
have  had  the  greatest  influence  on  the  minds  of  men.  These  doctrines  are, 
— ^tbe  being  and  perfeetionB  of  God, — »  Trioity  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead, 
<— the  eternal  Divinity  of  the  Son  and  Spirit,--the  unchangeable  sovereignty 
of  God  in  all  bis  operations,— the  apostaoy  and  nun  of  man  by  sin, — ^the 
freedom  and  aoeonntableness  of  all  the  human  race, — the  mission  of  the  Son 
of  God, — the  nature  and  necessity  of  regeneration  by  the  inflaenoe  of  the 
Holy  Spirit, — ^justification  by  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ, — the  new  obedi- 
ence and  progresfiivo  snTiPtification  of  Christians, — the  resurrection  of  the 
dead, — the  final  judgiiieni,  and  the  everlasting  dcstiuation  both  of  the  righte- 
ous and  the  wickoil.  aecordiug  to  their  respective  characters; — to  the  former 
God  will  give  uu  ample  salvation,  and  to  the  latter  Ue  will  uss^igu  complete 
aud  endless  destruction." 

'  Wbile  most  aa^able  and  kind.  Dr.  Obaplin  was  a  very  decided  man.  His 
people  always  knew  where  to  find  him.  He  never  brought  his  foot  down 
with  great  Tobemenee,  bnt  when  onee  down,  there  was  no  moving  it.  It 
was  that  kind  of  persevering  deeisbn  which  does  not  tire  out.  Cautions 
,and  cool  in  concluding  on  a  course  of  conduct,  he  was  inflexible  in  pursuing 
it.  Ko  obstacles  or  difficulties  turned  him  aside.  On  one  occasion  he  found 
a  poor  and  n\ck  family  snffcring  with  the  cold.  He  told  the  woman  she 
should  have  a  load  of  wood  the  next  day.  During  the  night  a  heavy  .snow 
fell  and  completely  blocked  up  the  path".  But  the  next  day,  the  old  man, 
nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  was  chopping  in  the  woods,  while  his  youngest 
SOD,  with  a  few  sticks  at  a  load,  was  breaking  paths,  till  the  suifering  family 
bad  the  fall  load  promised,  and  then  they  went  and  ent  it  np.  By  this  time 
H  was  nigbt,  bnt  be  had  kept  bis  word  to  the  letter,  wbile  others  tboogbt  it 
an  impossibility.  This  decision  of  character  gave  bim  great  influence.  The 
temperament  of  a  public  man  impresses  itself  upon  the  community.  If  he 
is  fickle  or  easily  moved,  there  will  be  enough  to  move  Idm,  and  then  com- 
plain  of  his  want  of  consistency.  If  he  is  firm  and  moT(»  in  a  right  line, 
they  will  Inarn  to  lean  upon  him  and  let  him  pursue  his  own  course  unmolested. 

Det  J)  rnid  umform  piety  was  a  marked  characteristic  of  Dr.  Chaplin.  lu 
prayer,  he  had  a  compass  of  thought,  a  humility  of  expression,  a  reverence  ' 
of  manner,  and  a  solemn  bearing  that  awed  those  who  heard  him  pray.  It 
was  more  than  appropriateness — it  was  the  out-going  of  a  soul  that  was 
Cuniliar  at  tbe  merey-eeat.  He  seemed  at  times  to  stand  on  tbe  top  (Xf 
Pisgpb  and  see  all  the  promised  land.  From  a  remark  made  to  me  in  great 
bnmility,  I  was  led  to  infer  that  for  more  than  sixty  years  be  bad  daily 
knelt  in  bis  closet  in  prayer.  Hie  piety  was  kindled,  and  strengthened,  and 
matured  there.  He  was  a  great  reader;  but  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
during  all  my  acquaintance  with  him,  I  used  to  find  hlui,  with  the  simplicity 
of  a  child,  reading  the  word  of  God.  He  wonderfully  understood  "  the 
mind  of  tho  S]  irit."  During  his  last  sickness  even,  he  would  ask  and 
answer  questions  of  interpretation  with  surprising  discrimination.  While 
on  the  very  verge  of  the  river  and  ready  to  go  over,  he  looked  back  to  the 
Prophets  and  Apostles  for  light  and  consolation. 

During  his  pilgrimage.  Dr.  Chaplin  psssed  through  many  and  severe  trials. 
That  bis  parents  and  relatives  should  die,  was  in  the  order  of  nature.  But 
of  eight  children  whom  be  saw  ripening  into  maturity  and  prombiog  to  be 
tbe  stay  and  staff  of  bis  age,  be  was  caUed  to  bury  five.  I  can  never  forgot 
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Ihe  manner  in  which  be  passed  through  one  ordeal.  The  name  of  his  son, 
James  P.  Chaplin,  M.  D.,  of  Cauil>ii(lfrc|)ort,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten — 
a  man  highly  esteemed  and  universally  beloved.  He  was  emphutieally  '*  the 
hdaved  physidan."  He  waa  eat  down  roddenly  in  the  bloom  of  ]ife  and  in 
Ike  strength  of  bia  tuefnlneaa.  His  ML  was  felt  far  round  tbe  spot  where 
kis  dost  sleeps*  and  his  beavtifnl  form  and  nobleness  of  oharaoter  will  long 
live  in  the  memory  of  all  who  knew  him.  The  child  of  many  prayers,  he 
was  all  that  a  father  eoold  desire  in  a  son.  The  aflfection  between  the  old 
patriarch  and  his  son  was  beautiful.  The  one  leaned  as  on  a  strong  staff 
confidingly;  the  other  repaid  the  ennfidence  with  fi  tond«  rn<^«s  that  nothing 
could  surpass.  T»ik«'  Jaeob,  the  old  man's  heart  was  bound  up  in  the  child.  * 
On  Friday,  tidiii<is  came  that  Dr.  James  P.  Chaplin  was  sick,  tliou^di  no 
danger  was  apprehended.  On  Saturthiy  the  only  remaininjz  sim  wont  to 
Cambridge  to  see  him.  On  Sabbath  evening,  as  1  wa^  just  entering  a  full 
room  to  hold  a  religious  meeting,  I  had  to  announce  the  death  of  I>r. 
Chaplin  the  beloTed  physician!  A  loud  groan  ran  through  the  house — 
testifying  how  he  was  esteemed  in  his  natiye  rUlage.  As  we  were  going  to 
enny  the  tidings  to  the  aged  father,  the  son  said  to  me — These  are  heavy 
tidings  to  carry  to  an  old  man— a  father  almo.^t  ninety  years  old.*'  It  was 
all  that  passed  between  ns  on  the  way.  In  a  few  minutes  I  was  standing  in 
his  little  parlour.  There  wa<?  the  aged  man  with  his  worn  Testament  in 
his  hand,  surrounded  by  his  wife  and  two  daughters.  lie  arose,  as  he  alwajH 
did,  and  gave  me  his  hand.  II is  son  dared  not  trust  his  feelings  to  come 
in.  *'Have  you  heard  any  thing  from  Cambridge  to-day,  Sir?"  "No'* — 
he  replied  with  an  uncommon  quickness.  There  was  a  long  pause,  each 
dreading  to  speak.  "Arc  you  prepared,  Sir,  fur  any  tidings  that  Provi- 
dence may  send  you  f  *'  He  staAed  perecp t ib ly^-the  hectic  flush  passed  over 
kis  fiMie,  but  it  was  gone  in  a  moment.  At  what  hour" — ^said  he,  with  a 
calmness  that  was  more  than  affecting,  it  was  sublime — **at  what  hour  did 
the  awful  event  take  place  ?"  I  told  him.  A  Tvurst  of  agony  broke 
from  every  one  except  the  aged  father.  As  soon  as  he  could  speak,  he  said 
in  a  subdued  tone  of  voice,  "  I  think  I  can  say  I  am  truly  thankful  that  I 
had  such  a  son  to  give  back  to  God."  Tie  then  opened  his  lips  and  for  an 
hour  spake  with  a  calmness,  a  clearness,  and  an  eloquonce  that  I  have  never 
heard  surpassed.  It  was  the  man,  the  father,  the  niHiister,  ba])tized  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  A  letter  which  he  shortly  after  wrote  to  a  beloved  grand- 
cluld,  shewed  that  this  was  not  the  result  of  insensibility  to  bis  loss.  From 
that  blow,  so  calmly  received,  he  never  recovered. 

At  a  proper  time,  Dr.  Chaplin,  when  health  and  strength  failed,  more  than 
once  respectfully  asked  lus  people  to  afford  him  an  assistant,  but  these 
requests  were  not  complied  with.  When  his  health  actually  gave  out,  he 
procured  me  to  assist  him  for  a  few  Sabbaths.  I  was  then  just  leaving  my 
theological  studies.  This  gave  offence  to  some  of  his  people  ;  and  the  result 
was,  that  a  majority  of  his  church  left  the  mectinir  hou^e  with  their  aged 
pa«tor.  They  clung  to  him,  and  he  was  never  dismissed  from  the  church. 
In  the  mean  while  his  people  settled  a  Unitarian  minister.  A  younjr  church 
was  ai>o  oriranized,  of  which  I  Itceame  the  first  pastor.  So  that,  although 
Dr.  Chiipiiii  was  a  father  to  me,  and  I  loved  and  honoured  him  as  a  son,  yet 
we  were  never  colleagues.  Without  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  merits 
of  the  controversy,  I  can  trdy  say  that  I  never  heard  him,  during  all  his 
trials,  make  use  cl  any  angry  expressions,  or  make  a  severe  remark  against 
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any  man,  or  evince  the  least  bitterrsoss  of  feeling.  It  seemed  hardly  possi- 
ble for  imperfect  human  nature  to  pass  through  what  he  did,  and  yet  so 
uniformly  and  so  clearly  reflect  the  image  of  Christ.  I  do  not  believe  he 
knew  what  it  was  to  fuel  enmity  against  any  humaa  being,  or  that,  for  years 
before  his  deadi,  lie  had  a  penoBal  enemy. 

His  last  aiekness  was  seTere  and  trying,  bnt  he  bore  it  in  meekness.  As 
death  approaohed,  there  were  no  raptures*  no  high  ensitements,  nor  were 
there  any  fears.  He  went  down  the  valley  of  death  as  the  full  sou  of  antumn 
sets,  when  not  a  cloud  dims  its  brightness.  He  had  been  so  often  on  the 
mount,  and  had  so  often  seen  eternal  things,  that  when  the  king  of  terrors 
'came,  he  found  the  pilgrim  ready.  It  was  not  so  much  like  dying,  as  like 
the  sweet  confidence  of  tlie  infant  falling  asleep  in  the  arm?;  of  its  mother. 
Many  men  have  been  more  uotieed  iu  life,  and,  perhaps,  longer  rememl  i  t  o  i 
after  death,  but  few,  it  i.s  believed,  have  found  a  nearer  pasPRgeto  the  b i  soiu 
of  the  Redeemer,  or  will  wcui  a  brighter  crown  m  the  day  uf  his  appeariug. 

fiver  CuthfoUy  yours, 

JOHN  TODD. 

■ 

TIMOTHY  D^yIGHT,  D.B* 
1777—1817. 

TivoTBT  PwiOHT,  the  SOU  of  Timothy  sad  Hary  Dwight,  was  bora  in 
Korthampton,  Mass.,  May  14, 1762.  His  father  was  gradnated  at  Yale 
College  in  1744,  and  was  a  merchant  in  Northampton,  and  a  person  of  excel- 
lent understanding  and  exemplary  piety.  His  mother  was  the  third  daugh* 
ter  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  inherited  much  of  his  intellectual  superiority. 
She  conducted  the  education  of  this  son  entirely  during  his  earliest  years; 
and,  under  her  skilful  training,  he  f[nickly  gave  indications  of  not  only  a 
thirst  for  knowledge  but  a  facility  at  acfjuiring  it,  which  foreshadowed  the 
eminence  to  which  he  was  destined.  As  an  e\  i  lence  of  his  great  precocity, 
he  is  said  to  ha\e  mastered  the  ai])liul>ct  at  a  single  lestiou  j  and  at  the  age 
of  four,  he  could  read  the  Bible  correctly  and  fluently. 

When  he  was  six  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  the  Grammar  sehool ;  and 
thongh  his  father  objected  to  his  studying  Latin  at  so  early  an  age,  yet  so 
intense  was  his  desire  to  stody  it,  that  he  contrived  to  avail  himself  of  s 
grammar  owned  by  one  of  his  fellow  pupils,  and  thus  stealthily  undertook 
the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  ^e  ,(M>nBent  of  his  father  that  he 
should  prosecute  the  study  of  the  languages,  having  at  length  been  obtained, 
through  the  intercession  of  his  instructcr,  he  made  siich  rapid  progres-  flmt, 
but  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  school,  he  would  have  been  fitted,  :  ?  il  c 
age  of  eight  years,  to  enter  College.  In  consequence  of  the  interruption 
of  Ids  classical  studies,  which  now  occurred,  he  was  brought  again  under  the 
instruction  of  his  mother,  who  seems  to  have  drilled  him  most  thoroughly 
m  the  dmaentary  branches,  and  especially  in  geography  and  history.  It 
was  a  great  advantage  he  enjoyed,  that  not  only  his  daily  intercourse  with 
bis  parents  wss  of  the  most  improving  and  elevating  hind,  but  his  other's 

*  MeoMiir  pr«fixeU  to  hU  Theulogy. — Pi>ri  Folio,  lSi7.  ' 
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honse  was  tlie  rcsoi;^  of  many  persoc>  of  high  intelligence,  wlioso  conversa- 
tion, especially  on  the  political  topic:*  of  the  day,  was  fitted,  ai.  well  to 
enkindle  in  his  bosom  the  fire  of  patriotism,  as  to  t^uiuken  his  intellcciuiii 

In  hia  twelftb  year,  h»  was  sent  to  Middletown  to  pnnno  Im  stndiM 
mdor  tho  dureotion  of  the  B«t.  Enoch  Huntington.   Here  his  appUoatioo 

was  most  intense  and  succosafol.  In  September,  1765,  when  he  had  joii 
passed  bis  tltlrtocfith  year,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Freshman 
class  in  Tale  College ;  having  read  not  only  the  classical  authors  which 
were  required  for  admission,  bat  a  considerable  part  of  those  which  were 
included  iu  tho  college  course. 

The  first  two  years  of  his  college  life  hardly  fulfilled  the  promise  of 
either  intellectual  ur  luuial  developmcTit  which  his  earlier  years  had  seemed 
to  give.  Variouj»  circumstances  contributed  to  this  untoward  result  j  but 
happily  the  slight  delinqnenoies  inth  which  he  was  ehaigeable  drew  towards 
him  the  considerate  and  monitory  regards  of  one  of  the  oiScers  of  the  Ool- 
lege,  (the  late  Hon.  Stephen  Mix  Mitchell  of  Comwetient,)  through  whose 
influence  he  was  reclaimed  and  restored,  when  hw  feet  had  only  begun  to 
slide.  This  timely  and  benevolent  interference  he  ever  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged with  the  warmest  gratitude,  as  having  been  the  means,  under  ProTi- 
dence,  of  giving  a  better  direction  to  his  life. 

At  the  coninicnccmeut  of  his  Junior  year,  hp  «et  himself  in  good  earnest 
to  repair  the  loss  of  preceding  years,  and  from  liiat  time  to  the  close  of  his 
college  course,  his  industry  as  a  student  was  almost  unparalleled.  Not  at 
ail  salialied  with  doing  iu  the  best  manner  whatever  was  included  iu  liie 
ri^;ular  curriculum,  he  became  a  proficient  in  various  other  branches, 
especially  in  poetry  and  music.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  he 
attained  to  the  highest  rank  in  scholarship,  and  was  equally  distinguished 
fer  the  variety  and  the  thoroughness  of  his  acquisitions.  He  was  graduated 
in  17C9,  when  he  was  a  little  ]  i <t  seventeen ;  and  though  he  and  his  class- 
mate Strong  (afterwards  the  Kev.  Dr.  Strong  of  Hartford)  were  regarded 
as  eqaally  deserving  of  t!ie  first  honour  nt  Commencement,  yet  it  was 
actually  ronforred  upon  Strong,  in  consiJi  ranon  of  bis  licing  the  elder,  with 
an  understanding  that  the  case  would  be  reversed  when  they  should  receive  . 
the  second  degree. 

Shortly  after  iie  left  College,  he  took  charge  ot  a  Grammar  school  in 
New  Haven,  where  he  remained  two  years.  During  this  period,  besides 
fulfilling  his  duties  as  a  teacher  with  the  utmost  diligence,  he  devoted  no 
less  than  eigbt  hours  of  each  day  to  intense  study. 

In  September,  1771,  her  was  chosen  a  Tutor  in  Tale  College ;  and,  not- 
withstanding his  extreme  youtli, — being  at  that  time  only  in  his  twentieth 
year,  be  ithowed  himself  fully  adequate  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  office. 
Here  he  continued  for  six  years,  devoting  himself  with  the  utmost  assiduity 
as  well  to  the  culture  of  his  own  mind  as  the  improvement  of  his  pupils 
and  the  general  interests  of  the  College.  So  intense  and  uniutermitted  was 
hb  application  to  study  during  this  rri  io  l,  that  his  health  became  seriously 
impaired,  and  there  was  much  reasou,  for  a  tune,  to  apprehend  that  Ins  con- 
stitution was  efiectually  undermined  ;  though  he  succeeded,  chiefly  by  means 
of  r^ular  and  vigorous  exercise,  in  restoring  his  boUilv  ^y8tom  to  its  aoens- 
tomed  soundness.  Bis  eyes,  however,  which  had  been  weakened,  first  from 
ffiiadiiifl:  too  much  by  candle-light,  and  aftenrards  from  too  early  and  severe 
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application  after  recovering  from  the  small  pox,  npvpr  regained  their  wonted 
strength,  but  were  a  source  of  eerious  embarradement  to  him  throu^  his 
whole  subsequent  life. 

In  1774,  Mr.  DwighL  luade  a  profession  of  religion,  hy  joining  the  Col- 
lege church.  Of  the  particular  exereises  of  mind  of  wldch  this  step  was 
tiie  molt,  we  have  no  knowledge;  hni  it  onn  soaioely  be  doubted  that  bia 
permanent  relt^oos  imprawions  were  to  be  referred,  remotely  at  least,  to 
the  faithful  tnJning  of  an  exoellent  mother.  He  appears,  at  this  time,  to 
have  contemplated  the  stndy  of  the  Law,  and  afterwards  to  have  aotnallj 
eoj^ed  in  it ;  but,  from  some  eaose  or  other,  his  ultimate  detennination 
was  in  favour  of  Thcolo^'j. 

In  March,  1777,  ho  was  married  to  Mary,  dmicrliter  of  Benjamin  Wool- 
aey,  Ks<i.,  of  Dosoris,  Long  Island.  They  bccujiK-  the  parents  of  eight 
Bona,  who  have  been  distinguished  in  the  various  waiks  of  public  and  pri- 
vate usefulness.  Mrs.  Dwight,  who  was  an  eminent  example  of  the  domestic 
and  social  virtues,  survived  her  husband  many  years,  and  died  at  New 
Haren  in  October,  1845,  aged  ninety-one  yean  and  six  months. 

In  oonseqnenee  of  the  tnmnlt  and  peril  occasioned  by  the  Bevolntionary 
war,  the  students  of  the  College^  dispersed  in  May,  1777,  accompanied  by 
their  Tutors,  to  various  places,  where  they  might  pursue  their  studies  in 
greater  safety  and  quietude.  Mr.  Dwight  went  with  his  class  to  Wethers- 
field,  and  remained  with  them  till  tlie  enduing  autumn ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  he  was  lu  t-ri'f^'l  tn  preach  by  a  committee  of  the  Northern  Assoeia- 
tiun  of  the  county  ot  Hampshire,  Mai«f».  So  great  was  his  popularity 
among  the  students  of  College  that,  when  it  was  ascertained  by  them  that 
the  office  of  President  was  likely  to  be  vacated  by  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Daggett,  they  made  out  a  fonmd  petition  to  the  Corporation  that  Mr. 
Dfrigbt  might  be  ohosen  as  bis  successor ;  and,  but  for  Mr.  D.'s  own  inter- 
ference, the  petition  would  have  been  presented* 

Mir.  Dwight  had  been  a  watdiful  and  deeply  interested  spectator  of  those 
great  public  events  which  brought  on  the  Revolution ;  and,  as  he  never 
doubted  that  the  cause  of  the  Colonies  was  a  righteous  cause,  so  he  was 
ever  ready  to  help  it  forward  by  any  service  that  he  was  able  to  render. 
Arenrdingly,  within  a  few  months  after  ho  was  licensed  to  preach,  we  find 
hiiM  :i '"('pting  the  appointment  of  Chaplain  to  General  Parsons'  brigade, 
which  buluiiged  to  the  division  of  Ocneral  Putnam.  He  joined  the  army  at 
West  l*oiut  in  October,  1777,  and  remained  in  it  somewhat  more  than  a 
year.  The  duties  of  this  highly  responsible  station,  as  of  every  other  which 
he  had  previously  occupied,  he  discharged  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity. 
While  he  laboured  to  the  utmost  for  the  promotion  of  the  spiritual  interests 
of  those  among  whom  he  was  thrown,  he  oontributed,  not  only  by  the 
patriotic  discourses  which  he  delivered,  but  by  the  patriotic  songs  which  he 
composed,  to  put  new  vigour  into  the  aspirations  and  efiTorts  of  his  country- 
men for  national  liberty.  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  dis- 
tinguished I  ffir-  of  tlip  army, — esppr  ially  of  Washington,  who  formed  a 
high  estiinutL  ui  his  talents  and  virtues,  and  ever  afterwards  honoured  him 
with  his  friendship. 

Mr.  Dwight  resigned  his  Chaplaincy  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  filial 
duty.  His  father  had^ed  at  Natchez,  where  he  had  gone  to  provide  a 
settlement  for  two  of  Ids  sons ;  leaving  a  widow  and  thirteen  children,  of 
whom  Mr.  Dwight  wss  the  eldest    As  the  family  were  left  without  any 
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■diqmte  mnm  of  aiq^yport,  tlus  genwooi  md  devoted  md  and  brodier 
iouMdutelj  quitted  the  urmy,  and  romoTed  with  his  own  &mily  to  North- 
ampton, where,  for  a  series  of  yean,  he  lived  with  the  responnbility  of  this 

double  charge  upon  him.  His  labours,  during  this  time,  would  socm  almost 
UMSredible.  With  his  own  bands  he  worked  upon  the  farm  during  the  week, 
and  on  the  Sabbath  supplied  some  vacant  congregation  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.  He  established  a  ycliool  vlUo  for  both  fcxes,  which  acquired  great 
celebrity,  aud  which  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  edueation,  at  least 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  lie  rendered  important  services  in  a  civil 
capacity:  rcprcscDting  the  town  not  only  in  the  County  Convention*",  but, 
during  two  years,  in  the  i»tate  Legislature ;  aud  his  infueuce  iu  these 
important  plaoes  was  not  only  always  for  good,  bnt  was  most  eifioient,  and 
often  deeisive  of  important  measures.  So  eonspieaons  bad  he  beoome, 
sbont  the  olose  of  the  Bevolntion,  on  the  arena  of  poUtloal  life,  that  some 
eioellent  men,  who  were  by  no  mean^  anmindfal  of  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  gave  it  as  their  decided  opinion  that  his  services  ongbt  to  be 
retained  for  the  benefit  of  the  State ;  and  there  was  an  incipient  movement 
to  secure  his  election  to  the  Continental  Conprrcss,  wliich  was  abandoned 
only  because  he  would  not  consent  to  be  considered  as  a  candidate.  He 
had  sacredly  devoted  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry,  aud  he  was  inflexible 
in  the  purpose  to  spend  his  life  in  what  he  regarded  the  noblest  of  ail 
caiiiugs. 

Wldle  Mr.  Dwight  wae  a  member  of  the  Legislatnre  of  Massaohusetts, 
he  oecasionally  preached  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  and  attracted  so  mndi 
attention  by  his  services  in  the  pulpit,  that  he  received  invitations  to  settle 
in  the  ministry  from  two  highly  respectable  congregations.  Both  these 
tDvitations,  however,  he  declined;  but  in  July  of  the  same  year,  (1783,)  ho 
accepted  a  call  from  the  church  and  congregation  in  Ctreenfield.  Conn.,  and 
on  the  5th  of  November  following,  was  ordained  their  pastor.  The  ordina- 
tion sermon  was  preached  by  his  uncle,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Edwards  of  New 
Haven. 

As  the  stipulated  salary  of  Mr.  Dwight  was  found  entirely  inadequate  to 
the  support  of  his  familv  ,— his  expenses  being  not  a  little  increased  by  the 
^eat  amount  of  company  which  his  eminent  character  and  attainments  drew 
to  hiin,^he  found  it  necessaty  to  resort  to  some  employment  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  his  profession.  Accordingly,  he  established  an 
Academy,  which  very  soon  became  extensively  Icnown,  and,  as  loog  as  it 
continued,  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  distinguished  men  from  various  parts 
of  the  country.  To  this  institution  he  devoted  six  hours  of  each  day ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  discharged  the  appropriate  duties  of  the  ministry  with 
great  fidelity  and  acceptance.  Though  he  preached  regularly  twice  on  the 
Sabbath,  it  was  generally  from  short  notes;  and  it  his  own  opinion  that 
his  preaching  then  was. more  effective  than  when,  in  subsequent  lite,  and  upon 
a  change  of  circumstances,  he  wrote  out  his  sermons  and  read  them  as  they 
were  written. 

In  1787,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
the  College  of  New  Jersey ;  and  in  1810,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Harvard  University. 

In  1704,  he  was  invited  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  in  Albany; — a  circumstance  which  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the 
Uai  that  he  belonged  to  another  denomination,  snd  one  with  which  the 
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Putch  church,  at  thai  time,  had  but  little  iatercourse.  He  declined  the 
call,  partly  on  the  gronnd  that  thero  were  Mme  idnor  things  in  the  ooiuitl- 
taiion  of  the  Ghuroh,  to  which  he  could  not  ooiudeiitioiiely  Buheeribe. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Stiles  in  1705,  the  pnUie  eye  was  my  generally 
directed  towards  Dr.  Dwi^tt  ae  his  successor ;  and,  in  accordance  with  thlg 
general  ezpeetation,  he  was  chosen,  shortly  after,  to  the  office  of  President, 
and  was  inaugurated  in  September  of  that  year.  He  had  resided  at  Green- 
field for  twelve  years,  where  he  had  been  going  on  in  an  increasingly  useful 
and  honourable  course ;  and  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  loss  of  such 
a  man  should  have  occaaiouf  1  sore  regret,  not  only  to  his  own  immediate 
flock,  but  to  the  whole  community  in  which  he  lived. 

In  tins  ofiice  Dr.  Dwight  continued  till  the  close  of  life ; — not  merely, 
however,  ^seharging  ita  appropriate  dntiea,  hut  connecting  with  it  an 
amount  of  labour  bdougiug  to  other  departmente,  which  it  aeema  truly 
wonderful  that  any  one  man  should  have  performed.  Besides  instructing 
the  Senior  class,  as  his  predecessors  had  done,  he  was  really  Professor  of 
Belles  Lettres,  and  Oratory,  and  Theology ;  and  in  this  latter  department, 
he  was  accustomed  to  instruct  a  class  of  resident  graduates,  who  were  pre* 
paring  for  the  ministry.  He  was  also,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the 
pastor  of  a  church  and  the  minister  of  a  congregation  ;  in  which  capacity  he 
was  accustomed  to  preach  in  the.  College  chapel  twice  every  Sabbath.  It 
was  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  that  he  prcpured  una  delivered  the  course 
of  Sermons  constituting  his  System  of  Theology,  with  whioh  hia  reputation 
as  a  writer  and  preacher  is  chiefly  identified* 

During  nearly  the  whole  period  of  his  Presidency,  he  was  accustomed  to 
jpass  his  vacations  in  journeying,  chiefly  in  New  England  and  the  State  <^ 
New  York.  With  his  habits  of  minute  and  accurate  observation,  and  his 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  most  intelligent  men  of  all  classes,  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  he  would  accumulate  large  stores  of  valuable  informa- 
tion;  and  the  results  of  h)9  nl  nervation,  on  these  annual  or  semi-annual 
tours,  have  been  given  to  tht  w nrld  iu  his  four  vulunu\s  of  "Travels**  jmb- 
lished  since  his  death.  This  wurk  contains  a  vast  amount  of  statistical  and 
other  iuformatiou,  no  where  else  to  be  i'uuud. 

Dr.  Dwight^s  health  continued  in  undiminished  vigour  until  February, 
1816,  when  he  experienoed  the  first  serious  attack  of  the  disease  which 
finsUy  terminated  his  life*  During  the  month  of  April,  Htde  hopes  were 
entertamed  of  his  reoovery ;  but,  at  the  end  of  twelve  weeks,  his  case 
assumed  a  more  favourable  aspect,  and,  at  the  opening  of  the  next  term,  in 
the  early  part  of  June,  he  was  able  to  return,  in  some  measure,  to  his 
accustomed  duties.  IHs  first  sermon  in  the  College  chapel  had  special 
reference  to  the  protracted  indisposition  from  which  he  felt  himself  then  to 
be  only  recovering;  and  it  exliihitod  a  most  impressive  view  of  the  esti- 
mate whicli  he  placed  upon  the  Gospel,  when  he  supposed  that  he  wa^i  about 
to  take  leave  of  all  terrestrial  scenes  and  objects.  On  the  17th  of  June,  he 
met  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut,  which  held  its  session  thai 
year  at  New  Haven,  and  manifested  the  most  intense  interest  in  the  evi* 
deuce  that  was  presented  of  the  progress  of  the  Redeemer*s  Eangdom. 
He  assisted,  on  that  occasion,  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord*s  Supper, 
and  spoke  with  a  fervour  and  elevation  of  spirit  which  seemed  to  betoken 
bi«  near  approach  to  the  communion  of  the  glorified.  He  continued, 
during  the  summer,  to  perform  his  duties  in  the  College  without  interrup- 
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I,  ihoogh  not  a  day  passed  but  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to  ft  surgioil 
^raticHi  to  relieve  himself  from  pain.    He  aUo,  duhDg  this  timo,  per- 

formed  a  con^«!«leraT»lo  amount  of  miscellaneous  business,  and  wrote  several 
articlf?  on  moral  and  tln^oloLncal  sultjccts,  which  ho  designed  for  the  press. 
He  pi  i  -^iiK'd  at  the  Commencement  in  September  ;  and,  tluring  the  succeed- 
ing vru  ani>n,  his  health,  though  feeble,  seemed  to  be  improving.  At  the 
commcucemcnl  ui  the  next  term,  he  attempted  to  resume  hib  labourjs,  but 
his  dehilitj  and  suffering  wore  sneh  as.  really  to  unfit  Mm  flnr  sotive  effort. 
He  met  tluB  Senior  elsss,  for  the  last  time,  on  the  27th  of  November,  and 
eontlnned  to  hear  the  reeitations  of  his  Theologieal  elass,  at  his  own  house, 
tUl  the  week  before  his  death  $  and,  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  meeting  with 
them,  in  the  midst  of  intense  snffmng,  deliTered  himself  on  the  subject  of 
their  recitation  with  great  energy  and  cloqaenoe.  During  his  last  days  and 
hours,  his  mind  seemed  to  repose  with  unlimited  confidence  and  jov  nn  the 
great  truths  which  he  had  believed  and  preached,  and  his  departure  was  as 
serene  and  beautiful  as  the  going  down  of  the  suu  in  a  cloudless  sky.  His 
death  occurred  on  the  11th  of  January,  1817.  His  funeral  was  on  the 
14th.  It  ass«mblcd  au  immense  concourse,  and  clothed  both  the  College 
and  the  eity  with  gloom.  A  sermon  was  preaehed  on  the  oeeasion  by  the 
Se7.  Br.  Chapin  of  Boehj  Hill,  one  of  tiie  Goipoiation  of  the  College ; 
and  snhoequently  a  Enlogy  was  delivered  by  Professor  Silllman.  Both  were 
published. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Dwight's  publications: — A  Dissertation  on 
the  History,  Eloquence,  and  Poetry  of  the  Bible,  delivered  at  the  public 
Commencement  at  New  Haven,  (anonymous,)  1772.  A  Valedictory  to  the 
graduating  class  in  Yale  College,  (anonymous,)  1776.  A  Thanksgiving 
Sermon  preached  at  Stainfor<I,  (anonymous,)  1777.  A  Sermon  preached  at 
Northampton  on  occasion  ot  the  capture  of  the  British  army  under  the 
command  of  Earl  Cornwallis,  (anonymous,)  1781.  The  Conquest  of 
Canaan :  A  Poem,  1785.  The  Triumph  of  Infidelity :  A  Poem,  (anony- 
moQS,)  1788.  An  Eleotion  Sermon,  1791.  A  Biseonrae  on  the  gcnuine- 
noas  and  aotheutieity  of  the  New  Testament,  delivered  at  New  Haven  on  the 
Toeadnj  before  the  Commencement,  1793.    Greenfield  Hill :  A  Poem, 

1794.  A  Sermon  delivered  before  the  Connecticut  Society  of  Cincinnati, 

1795.  Two  Sermons  on  the  nature  and  danger  of  Infidel  Philosophy, 
addressed  to  the  candidates  for  the  Baccalaureate  in  Yale  College,  1797. 
A  Discourse  delivered  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Elizur  Goodrich,  D.  D., 
1797.  A  Discourse  delivered  at  New  Haven  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1798. 
A  Discourse  delivered  at  New  Haveu  on  the  character  of  George  Washing- 
ton, 1800.  A  Discourse  delivered  at  New  Haven,  on  some  events  of  the 
last  Cenlary,  1801.  A  Disoooiae  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Bbeneier  Grant 
MavBh,  1803.  A  Sermon  on  Duelling  preaehed  m  the  chapel  of  Yale  Col- 
ligni  and  afterwards  in  the  Old  Presbyterian  drnroh  in  New  York,  1805. 
A  Sormon  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  Theological  Listitution  at  Ando- 
ver,  and  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Eliphalet  Pearson,  L.  L.  D.,  1808. 
A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Governor  Trumbull,  delivered  at  New 
Haven  by  request  of  the  General  Assembly,  1800.  A  Charity  Sermon 
preached  at  New  T[:iv  n,  1810.  A  Statistical  Account  of  the  city  of  New 
Haven,  1811.  A  Discourse  at  the  ordination  of  N.  W.  Taylor,  1812.  A 
Discourse  in  two  parts  delivered  in  the  chapel  of  Yale  College  on  the  State 
Fast,  1812.    A  Discourse  in  two  parts  delivered  in  the  chapel  of  Yale  Coi- 
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lege  on  tlic  Natiunul  Fast,  1812.  A  Sermon  delivered  in  Boston  before  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  1818.  Observa- 
tions  00  Languages,  and  on  Light,  published  in  the  Memoin  of  the  Amerieen 
Aendemy  of  Arts  and  Scienees.  Benuurki  on  the  Beview  of  Inchlquio'e 
Letters  published  in  the  Quarterly  Beview,  (anonymons,)  1815. 

The  following  have  been  published  since  bis  death  : — Theology  explained 
and  defended  in  a  series  of  Sermons  ;  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author's  life. 
In  five  volnmes,  octavo,  1818.  Travels  in  New  England  and  New  York. 
In  four  voluiiM^^.  octavo,  1822.  Sermons  on  miaoellaneous  subjeots.  In 
two  volumes,  octavo,  1*^28. 

Of  Dr.  Dwight's  &ou6,  live  were  graduated  at  Yale  College.  Benjamin 
Waolscy  was  graduated  in  1799;  studied  medicine,  and  was  for  several 
years  a  practitioner, — first  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.,and  afterwards  at  New  Haven. 
He  sabsequently  engaged  in  mereantile  pnrsnits  in  New  HaTen,  New  York 
City,  and  Catskill,  and  finally  removed  to  Clinton,  N.  T  ,  where  he  died  in 
1850,  aged  seventy.  He  was  a  man  of  literary  taste,  <^  a  philosophioal 
turn  of  mind,  and  of  most  exemplary  Christian  oharaoter.  John  was  gradu- 
ated in  1802,  was  a  young  man  of  very  amiable  temper  and  fine  poetical 
talents,  and  died  the  year  after  he  was  graduated.  Serena  Edwards,  who 
was  p:ra<hiatod  in  1803,  forms  iho  suliject  of  a  distinct  article.  WiUiam 
Theodore,  now  the  llev.  i>r.  i) wight  of  Portland,  was  graduated  in  1813. 
Henry  Edwin  was  graduated  in  1815,  and  subBcquently  spent  two  years  or 
more  in  preparation  for  mercantile  life.  Soon  after  his  conversion,  which 
took  place  about  that  time,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theology,  and,  leav- 
ing his  eldest  brother's  conntiog-house,  entered  the .  Seminary  at  Andover. 
There  he  studied  with  great  assiduity  and  suceeas  for  about  two  yean, 
when  he  was  attacked  with  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  He  subsequently 
went  to  Europe  for  his  health,  where  he  spent  four  years.  Some  time  after 
his  return,  he  published  an  exceedingly  interesting  volume  of  Travels  in 
the  North  of  Germany."  Ho  was  engaged  with  his  brother  Sereno  in  con- 
ducting  a  gymnasium  at  New  Haven,  which  was  discontinued  after  about 
three  years.  His  health  gradually  grew  feeble,  though  he  was  able  for 
several  months  to  occupy  himself  in  delivering  a  course  of  Lectures  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  connected  with  his  European  residence.  He 
died  greatly  lamented  in  August,  1833.  1  have  the  most  plcusant  recol- 
lections of  him  ss  a  classmate  in  College.  The  gontleness  of  his  spirit  and 
the  urbanity  of  his  manners  made  him  a  uniyersal  favourite ;  and  he  subse- 
quently became  dbtingnished  as  a  graoelol  and  attractive  writer.  I  heard 
him  spoken  of  in  Germany  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect,  in  regard  to  the 
qualities  of  both  his  intellect  and  his  heart. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  pass  my  College  life  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr. 
Dwight,  and,  like  all  his  pupils,  I  have  a  vivid  imprcf^ion  of  the  peculiar 
features  of  his  cliaractcr,  and  a  distinct  recollection  of  many  incidents  which 
might  serve  to  convey  a  similar  impression  to  others.  But  as  I  have 
already  recorded  my  personal  reminiscences  of  him  in  another  form,*  I  pre- 
fer tu  furnish  the  testimony  and  opinion  of  several  eminent  gentlemen  who 
were  contemporary  with  him,  and  had  the  best  opportunity  of  estimating  lui 
eharacter. 

•  SpMk's  Aniftow  Blspsyhy,  IV.,  tod  BtriM* 
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FROM  DENISON  OLMSTED,  L.  L.  D., 
vwnnmom  i»  tau  ookucos. 

Yale  Collsqk,  Octobtr  27,  1849. 
Mj  (ieax  isir;  i  cannot  refuse  your  request  for  some  of  my  impreasions  in 
n^Mci  to  the diaracter  dDr,  D  wight,  though  joa  must  aUow me  to  avail  my. self, 
to  sonfe  eiEtent,  of  a  sketdk  which  I  wrote  ehortly  after  hia  death;  and  now,  after 

an  interval  of  more  than  thirty  years,  I  cannot  feel  that  I  overrated,  at  that 
period,  either  his  intellectual  or  moral  characUT.  Bcin^  one  of  the  Tutors  liuriiig 
the  two  last  }oars  of  his  aduiinislration,  and  often  in  his  family,  and  being  a 
member  of  a  select  class  in  Theology,  who  recited  to  him  until  within  a  week  of 
Ilia  death,  I  enjoyed  opportunitiea  of  beooming  better  acquainted  with  the  Preei- 
dent,  and  of  eontemplatiog  hia  ^duuracter  under  more  aspects,  than  fell  to  the  lot 
of  most  of  his  popils;  and  my  impresakms  of  him  were  committed  to  paper  in  aH 
their  freshness.  It  was  not  my  privilege  to  be  much  with  him  during  his  la^t 
hours,  nor  was  I  i)resent  at  the  closing  scene;  but  i  remained  « ith  the  body  the 
day  after  hia  decease,  and  being  much  of  the  time  alouc,  it  was  to  me  a  most  inter- 
esting and  solemn  scene,  and  one  that  has  never  faded  in  my  memory,  to  gaze  for 
the  Ust  time  upon  Hkitures  now  fixed  and  motiraless,  which  I  had  so  recently 
seen  lighted  up  with  the  h^^iest  expressions  of  the  workings  of  the  intellect  and 
the  emotions  of  the  heart,  that  ever  clothe  the  human  countenance.  Xor  could  I  fail 
to  recall  to  mind  hovs'  often  and  how  impressively  1  had  heard  the  change  now 
before  mc  dt^cribed  by  his  uwo  hps. 

With  a  mind  of  vast  capacity.  President  Dwight  grasped  at  universal  knowledge. 
At  an  early  age>  he  had  with  great  avidity  entered  the  flcid  of  literary  criticism 
and  mathematical  seienoe;  but  he  was  soon  arrested  by  a  weakness  of  his  eyes 
from  which  he  never  recovered.    For  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  he  was  able 
neither  to  read  nor  write.    In  ancient  b'Hniino',  therefore,  he  was  not  so  jrreat  a 
proficient  as  Bentley,  nor  in  scienco  as  profound  as  llorsley.    lie  was  more  like 
Bacou  und  Jioyle,  being  distinguished  like  them  for  originality,  a  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, and  a  fimdness  Ibr  inductive  philosophy.    No  one  who  knew  him  would 
hesilate  to  ascribe  to  him  very  superior  intellectual  faculties;  yet  it  was  his  own 
opinion  that  whatever  success  he  had  exhibited  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
and  in  the  power  of  comnmnicatinf:  it  to  others,  w^is  owtns;  chiefly  to  the  exact 
method  to  whieh  lie  trained  his  uuderstiuulinjr,  an<l  in  which  he  had  arrant:;«--d  all 
his  ideas.    To  such  pt^rfcction  hud  he  carried  this  art,  that  his  mind  resembled  an 
ample  and  well  regulated  store-house  of  various  wares,  so  well  assorted  and  so 
systematically  arranged,  that  the  owner  could  lay  his  hands  immediately  on  any 
article  that  m^ht  be  in(]uired  for.    He  availed  himself,  m  a  wonderful  d^ree,  of 
the  advantages  wliich  so  perfect  an  arrann:ement  was  f\ttM  to  confer.     A  few 
raonicnts  of  reflection  would  enable  him  to  place  in  their  proper  cells,  along  with 
kindrtxl  articles,  the  acquisitions  of  a  single  day,  as  the  printer,  with  surprising 
dexterity,  restores  bis  types  to  thdr  sevwsl  compartments.  Such  skill  in  laying 
up  his  idMS  was  attended  with  a  oorrespoodiog  fiuality  in  bringing  them  out  sgain, 
whenever  it  was  necessary  to  use  them.    Few  men,  I  believe,  ever  had  their 
acquisitions  so  completely  at  command.    His  memory  was  either  remarkably 
rt'tt-ntive  by  nattirc,  or  had  become  so  by  art.    It  was  stored  with  a  prodiqrious 
variety  of  numbers;  though  it  was  in  the  power  of  retaining  numbers  that  he 
himself  considered  it  most  deftctive.    He  has  been  heard  to  say  that  he  flmnerly 
made  repeated  eflbrts  to  remember  a  certain  point  of  latitude,  but  was  finally 
.  VDSQCoessfttl.    Hb  own  thoughts,  however,  he  could  remember  with  the  greatest 
CSkse  and  exactness,  even  to  a  <listant  period; — a  proof  of  the  distinctness  and  force 
with  whirh  they  were  conceived.     Facts  also  be    11  l ted  with  proat  assiduity, 
unrm&g^  with  minute  care,  and  retaiuud  w  ith  lutaiiible  certainty. 
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But  it  will  be  m^bl  to  eontemplate  this  gntt  maa  in  tiM  aereral  splienw  In 
wliidi  his  tiilentB  were  devek^ied,  in  order  to  form  n  lUr  estimnto  of  their  nuignt- 

tude  and  variety. 

As  an  iustructer,  it  is  not  msy  to  overrate  his  mtrits.  He  united,  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  the  dignity  that  commaud^s  respect,  the  accuracy  tliat  inspires  coufi- 
dence>  the  ardour  that  kindles  animation,  the  kindness  that  wins  afTcction,  wliilc, 
at  the  same  time,  he  was  able  to  exhibit  bqfore  hie  pupils  the  fraits  of  a  long  and 
profound  research,  of  an  cxtencivo  and  proAtaUe  intereonrae  with  the  world,  and 
of  great  experience  in  the  business  of  instruction.  He  taught  much  alao  by  exam- 
ple. He  exhibited  a  vast  memory,  and  showed  the  pupil  how  it  might  be  acquired. 
He  urgeU  the  iiJij)ortance  of  observing  and  retaining  lact>>,  explained  the  princi- 
ples of  !u»£iucti4tiou  and  the  variaua  arU>  wiacii  would  contribute  to  fix  them  in  the 
mind,  and  also  displayed  in  his  reasonings  and  illnstrations  both  the  efficacy  of 
his  rules,  and  the  utility  of  tiie  practice  whidi  he  so  earnestly  recommended.  If 
he  insisted  on  the  importance  of  thinking  in  a  train,  and  of  adhering  to  an  exact 
method  in  the  arrangement  of  one's  acquisitions,  and  in  communicating  his 
thoughts  to  others,  the  vahic  of  tiiese  directions  ho  proved  by  the  readiness  with 
which  he  anbeuiblud  his  own  tlioughts  to  elucidate  a  point  in  di^icuh.sion,  and  the 
deamess  with  which  he  unfolded  them. 

la  his  deportment  towards  the  students,  so  well  did  he  maintain  the  post  of 
real  dignity,  that  while  the  most  timid  approached  him  with  oonfldoaoe,  tim 
boldest  ucre  awed  into  profound  respect.  His  feelings  towards  them  all  were 
truly  paLerual.  His  eounsel.s,  his  warnings,  his  solicitude,  his  sympathy,  were 
entirely  in  unisou  with  such  feeliiigs.  The  student  who  uniformly  merited  appro^ 
bation  was  encouraged  by  his  smiles;  he  who  had  only  been  surpiised  into  some 
nnaocu^med  neglect  or  vtolalion  of  duty,  was  reproved  in  a  gentle  and  persuasive 
tone;  but  the  incorrigible  offender  trembled  at  his  TOice. 

As  ft  prencher,  President  D eight's  manner  was  distinct,  forcible,  and  free  from 
any  apjiearance  of  affectation,  eitiier  in  aeiion  or  utterance.  It  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  discriminate  the  peculiar  features  of  ids  pulpit  eloquence.  His  voice  was 
unnsQally  heavy  and  sonorous.  Its  inflections  were  highly  musical  and  agreeable, 
but  limited  to  a  comparatively  small  number.  A  very  strong  and  frequent 
emphasis,  though  it  impasted  dignity,  conspired  with  some  uniformity  of  tones, 
occasionally  to  tiro  the  car  and  to  lull  attention.  At  times,  however,  he  rose  to 
an  abno.st  unequalled  height,  and  exhibited  .'^ome  of  the  finest  spediiR>no  of  jjulpit 
oratory.  Whenever  his  mind  was  filled  with  jK-culmr  transport,  as  in  coutouipla- 
ting  the  capacities  and  emfdoyments  of  the  holy  augols  and  glorified  saints,  his 
eloquence  resembled  a  mighty  stream,  flowing  mi^estically  tluough  meadows  of 
living  verdure  or  groves  of  spices  and  golden  fruits :  whenever  he  was  roused  by 
viewing  the  awful  n.itnrc  rind  consequences  of  the  Ti:fi'l  'l  Philosopliy,  it  resembled 
the  same  stream,  augmented  to  a  mighty  flood,  and  hurrying  its  way  onward  in 
an  overwhelming  torrent. 

In  his  manners,  President  Dwight  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  dignified,  affiikUe» 
and  polite.  Like  Johnson,  he  •  shone  no  where  with  brighter  lustre  than  in  tha 
circle  of  friends  he  loved,  when  the  glow  of  animation  lighted  Up  his  countenance, 
and  a  perpetual  stream  of  knowloiige  and  wi.^dom  flowed  from  hi--  lip^  As  his 
was  a  life  of  observation  and  reflection,  rather  than  of  secluded  Htudy,  fns  acquisi- 
tions were  all  practical ;  they  were  all  at  hand,  ready  to  enrich  and  adorn  his 
oonversation.  In  Theology  and  Ethics,  in  Natural  Philosophy  and  Geography, 
in  History  and  Statistics,  in  Poetry  and  Phflosophy,  in  Husbandry  and  Domestio 
Economy,  his  treasures  seemed  alike  inexhaustible.  Interesting  narraUon,  vivid 
description,  and  .^allies  of  humour;  anecdotes  of  the  just,  the  good,  the  generous, 
the  brave,  the  eccentric — these  all  were  blended  in  fine  proportions  to  form  the 
bright  and  varied  tissue  of  his  discourse.  Alive  to  all  the  sympathies  of  friend- 
slup,  fiaithful  to  its  chums,  and  sedulous  in  performing  its  duties,  ho  was  beloved 
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bj  mAnj  from  earlj  life  with  whom  he  entered  on  the  stage,  and  whom,  as 
Shakq^etre  aftjs,  he  grappled  to  hiiioul  with  iiooks  of  staeL*'  Ithmkitmay 
nftly  he  nid  tluit  those  who  gained  the  moet  intimate  aooeM  to  him,  whether 
associatee,  or  pupils,  or  amauuensee,  admired,  revered,  and  lorod  him  most. 

No  love  of  study  and  abstraction  ever  detached  him  long  from  his  famil}-,  or 
prevented  his  taking  the  deepest  interest  in  their  welfare.  The  inultiplicity  of  his 
eDgagementfi  did  not  hinder  his  being  to  the  partner  of  hiB  bosom,  with  whom  he 
had  hcen  united  from  early  li&t  a  .tender  and  affectionate  companion.  His 
cfaildraii  approached  him  with  reverence,  hut  still  with  the  utmost  freedom, — daily 
sharing  his  conversation  and  receiving  his  counsel.  Nothing  which  promoted 
their  enjoyment  or  gave  them  pain,  was  too  minute  to  afTcct  his  feelings.  Ilis 
brothers  and  sister.s  also,  and  more  remote  connections,  unifi  rtt.ly  received  the 
proo£i  and  benefits  of  his  strong  attachment.  Indeed  the  humbletit  domestic  in 
his  household  regarded  him  with  an  attachment  almost  filial,  and  received  a  cor- 
nspondent  retom  from  his  Ibeling  and  benevolent  heart. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours , 

DENISON  OLMSTED. 

FROM  THE  BET.  NAT&AKIKL      TATLOB,  B.  D.,« 
raoraseoB  in  ran  moLOOicAx  school  oohsbotbo  wits  taub  couuson. 

Yjlle  College,  February  20, 1814. 
My  dear  Sir :  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  request  in 
rebtion  to  your  proposed  sketdi  of  Dr.  B  wight,  were  I  confident  that  I  coald  say 
any  thing  which  would  essentially  subserve  your  design.  I  will  etmimit  to  paper 
a  few  thoughts  as  they  occur  to  me,  and  you  can  make  whatever  use  of  them  yon 
may  think  proper. 

Br.  D wight,  in  original  powers,  in  mental  acquisitions, and  especially  inelegant 
literature,  was  acknowledged  to  hold  a  place  scarcely  second  to  any  of  his  con- 
tfloiporarieB.  If  there  were  some  other  stars  equally  bright,  there  were  searody 
ai^  whose  place  was  equally  high.  I  think  I  never  knew  the  man  who  took  so 
deep  an  interest  in  every  thing, — the  best  mode  of  cultivating  a  cabV)agc,  as  well 
a.^  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  or  the  employments  of  angels.  Attentifm,^  • 
stretching  his  mind  in  every  direction,  made  him  so  great. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  there  was  still  more  to  be  admired  in  his  character  as 
a  miidatcr  and  a  Christian*  Nothmg  is  plainer  to  my  mind,  (and  I  can  speak 
from  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  him,)  than  that,  though  by  nature  an 
ambitious  and  proud  man,  loving  greatly  distinction  and  influence,  and  claiming 
superiority  above  others,  which  was  so  extensively  conceded, — his  talents,  his 
acqnisitions,  his  influence,  were  conscientiously  devoted  to  the  cause  for  which  the 
Son  of  God  lived  and  died.  His  heart  was  in  this  cause.  He  was — what  those 
who  knew  him  less  than  I  did,  would  perhaps  not  so  readily  admit— pre-eminently 
a  conscientious,  dimntercsted  man,  under  the  influence  of  a  deep  and  earnest  piety, 
without  the  least  pretence  or  aflbctation  of  sanctity.  His  character  has  often 
pre^tTit-  1  itself  to  tny  admiration  and  love;  but  never  so  impressively  asunder  the 
aspect  of  so  much  greatness  controlled  by  so  much  principle. 

Passing  over  his  strong  attachment  to  the  system  of  religious  &ith  held  by  the 
Puritan  ihtheis,  as  well  as  the  deep  tnterest  which  ho  took  in  revivals  of  religion, — 
both  of  which,  however,  were  prominent  ftatnres  of  his  religious  character,—! 
may  notice  his  earnest  desire  and  vigorous  efforts  to  increase  the  means  of  theolo- 
gical education.  He  always  advised  and  even  urc^ed  younf;  men,  -whm  the 
fashion  was  to  be  licensed  to  preach  within  a  few  montiis,  or  even  weeks,  after 
they  were  graduated,  to  remain  and  study  Theology,  at  least  for  one  or  two  years. 
It  was  in  compUanoe  with  his  counsel  that  I  did  so,  though  it  was  a  thing  nearly 

*  This  aod  the  two  followiog  lett«n  were  sddrenod  to  in«  with  reftrenoe  to  a  more  exteaied 
Miloe  ef  Br.  Dvt^t  than  the  pramli,  bat  thqr  have  net  b«ftie  bem  psMlshed. 

Vol..  n.  SI 
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or  qiiito  vinprecedented,  and  though  my  classmates,  and  evon  mmisters,  regarded 
it  as  tmic  and  labour  little  better  than  lost.  Hut  Dr.  iiwight,  in  hi.s  views  of  thig 
subject,  wa8  groatlj  in  advance  of  moBt  of  his  contcmporarieg.  To  him  I  think 
is  pre-enunentiiy  to  be  tr»oed  tiie  great  progress  of  thool^gieal  ednestion,  especi- 
sDj  in  New  Eilgbuid,  for  the  last  thirtj  or  Ibrty  years.  When  I  was  his  anaim- 
eiuds,  he  told  me  that  he  had  long  had  it  in  his  heart  to  extend  the  means  of  a 
thorough  preparation  for  the  rainistry  in  this  College;  that,  in  consequence  of  his 
wishes  on  this  subject,  his  eldest  son,  Timothy  Dwight,  Ksq.,  of  this  city,  had 
then  appropriated  acertain  stock  in  trade,  with  its  profits,  to  the  establi^ihtuent  of 
a  Professorship  of  Theology  in  the  College.  It  was  ibSA  which  nsulted  In  the 
piesait  extended  theological  di^artment.  I  think  he  did  much,  though  I  eaanot 
say  exactly  howmuch»tD  getting  up  the  institutkn  at  AndoTcr.  I  remem^icr 
well  that  I  was  with  him  when  the  project  was  started.  Doctors  ^^o^se  and 
Spring  came  from  Massachusetts  to  consult  him  on  this  subject,  when  the  first 
donations  were  oii'ered  for  the  purpose.  1  heard  much  of  their  conversation 
*with  him.  He  entered  into  the  sultject  with  the  deepest  interest,  onllilding 
his  TieWs  of  the  advantages  and  necessity  of  such  an  inatitntion;  and  seemed  to 
exult  as  an  eye  witness  of  its  great  and  blessed  results.  The  gentlemen  were 
evidently  greatly  influenced  by  his  views  in  their  determination  to  go  forward  with 
the  enterprise.  I  remember  bis  stating  to  tht-m  distinctly  his  own  plans  in  regard 
to  extending  the  means  of  theological  education  in  this  Coll^;  and  particularly 
of  his  saying  that,  should  the  time  oome  when  this  should  be  done,  and  thegradn* 
ates  of  Yale  should  be  induced  to  pursue  theological  study  here,  it  must  not  bo 
considered  as  interfering  with  tlieir  undertaking. 

Hi.s  support  of  missions,  and  especially  his  efforts  On-  the  establishment  of  an 
American  Bible  So(  itty,  deserve  to  ho  vrcnrdi.'(\.  I  would  not  venture  to  say  that 
the  latter  institution  is  to  be  traced  to  him  as  its  author;  but  I  can  say,  not  only 
that  he  was  the  first  person  fitom  whom  I  heard  any  thing  on  the  sul^cct,  but  that 
he  evidently  supposed  that  none  else  had  thought  of  it.  State  BiUe  SocietieB 
were  already  established;  but  any  thing  no/tono/  in  tuch  matters  was  a  novel 
idea;  and  when  it  was  first  talked  of,  was  treated,  to  a  great  extent,  as  chimerical. 
Dr.  Dwight  conversed  on  the  subject  with  ministers  and  others,  and,  if  1  mistake 
not,  corresponded  with  some  distinguished  individuals  in  the  IVe^by  terian  Church. 

The  countenance  and  encouragement  which  lie  gave  to  young  men,  formed 
another  most  interesting  feature  of  his  character.  He  not  .only  never  failed  to 
dieer  and  encourage  the  desponding  and  distrustM  young  man,  but  he  often  took 
pains  to  raise  still  higher  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  those  of  wliosc  talents  and 
worth  he  bad  formed  a  favourable  opinion.  I  know  of  more  than  one  who  has 
succeeded  well  in  life,  because,  through  Dr.  D wight's  influence,  he  was  led  to  a 
suitable  appreciation  of  ins  own  powers.  I  can  speak  on  this  point  somewhat 
from  experience.  I  came  to  College  very  yonng;  my  health  felled;  and  I  lost 
three  years  from  study.  When  I  came  (he  last  time,  (for  I  entered  three  diflerent 
classes,)  it  was  rather  to  gratify  my  parents,  than  with  any  expectation  or  inton^ 
tion  of  being  a  scholar;  for,  though  I  had  previously  felt  an  intense  interest  in 
study,  1  had  by  that  time  entirely  lost  it.  Occasionally,  however,  my  emuhitiun 
was  stirred;  but  it  was  to  little  purpose,  as  I  had  abandoned  the  thought  of  either 
doing  or  being  much  in  ftitnre  life.  In  my  Senior  year,  I  read  as  an  exerdae 
before  Dr.  Dwit^t,  an  argumenton  the  question — "Is  virtue  founded  in  utility?"^ 
a  question  in  which  hf  always  felt  a  peculiar  interest.  To  those  who  preceded  me 
he  ^nh].  '*  Ob,  you  do  not  understand  the  question;"  but  Avhen  I  had  finished  my 
argument,  he  remarked  with  great  emphasis, — '*  That's  right,"  and  added  somo 
other  commendatory  remarks  which,  to  say  the  least,  were  adapted  to  put  a  young 
man^  modesty  to  rather  a  severe  test.  But  it  certainly  had  one  good  efbet>-lt 
determined  me  to  make  intellectual  efibrts,  which,  otherwise,  I  probably  never 
should  have  made;  not  to  say  the  very  kind  whidi,  above  all  others,  I  tors  to 
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anke.  When  I  received  a  call  to  the  church  in  tbis  dS/ty,  which  I,  in  every  suitable 
way,  tried  to  avoid  accepting,  Dr.  Dwight  was  very  anxious  that  I  should  a<vTpt 
it.  I  told  him  frankly  my  principal  objection.  Ton  knovr  the  great  popularity 
of  my  predecessor  in  thut  pulpit;  and  I  told  Dr.  Dwight  that,  if  I  were  settled 
thoM,  I  could  expoet  uotlung  else  tluui  tbftl  I  dioiild  be  dismkued  witliin  ft  yetr. 
"  Why  80  ?  »  said  he.  '*  Becaiue,'*  replied  I»  I  cannot  Mtisfy  the  demtnds  of 
the  people  as  a  pretchcr  ."  Ho  thought  I  coidd.  1 8aid»  "  I  think  not  without  a 
miracle."  lie  answered  with  emphasis,  "  You  do  not  know  what  you  can  do. 
No  young  man  of  even  respectable  talents  knows  what  he  can  do,  and  hence,  in 
many  ca^s,  they  do  so  little.  Believe  me,"  said  he,  *'  I  have  no  fears  of  the  issue, 
and  I  know  mneh  better  what  fou  can  do,  thnn  jou  know  yourself."  After  I  was 
settled,  I  WAS  occMionally  at  the  end  of  the  matter  as  to  sermons,*— 4iot  enctfy 
smnoos,  but  such  sermons  as  I  was  wilhng  to  preach.  Once,  after  having  preached 
several  Past  sermons,  (for  the  demand  for  these  waft  pretty  frcqnont  in  those  days,) 
I  went  to  him  and  told  him  in  niuch  depression,  that  I  could  not  write  another 
that  would  be  tit  to  preach.  Why,"  said  he,  ''you  are  in  as  bad  a  plight  as 
PMdint  Sdwards  said  be  once  was,  when  be  could  not  find  another  text  in  the 
BiUe  on  which  be  could  make  a  sermon."  He  asked  me  if  I  bad  thought  of  a 
Sulject, — text, — ^plan.  I  mentioned  to  him  that  I  had  three  or  four,  which,  by 
his  request,  I  repeated  to  him.  **  Which,  on  the  whole,'*  snid  he,  "do  you  like 
best?"  When  T  liad  named  it,  he  snid,  "(to  to  your  study,  ask  the  Divine 
blessing,  and  make  as  good  a  sermuu  us  you  can  on  that  text,  and  it  will  be  good 
enough."  I  did  so;  and,  with  the  cheerful  courage  which  he  inspired,  I  succeeded  in 
makte^  an  efTort,  which,  otherwise,  I  think,  I  could  not  haTe  made.  After  a  while 
I  got  over  these  fits  of  d^pondency,  and  no  one  can  tell  how  much  I  owe  to  him  for  it. 

I  may  notice  also  his  efforts  to  bring  the  relipon  of  the  Gospel  to  educated 
minds.  To  appreciate  these  one  needs  to  know  how  exten.sively  this  class  of 
minds  had  come  to  regard  religion  as  a  thing  fitUxi  only  for  the  lowest  of  the 
people.  Before  the  entire  community  he  stood  up  boldly, — in  the  fiice  of  the 
greatest  of  them,  greater  than  they.  Many  of  them,  it  is  true,  died  inildets; 
aorae,  however,  after  ceasing  to  dcspi.«c  religion,  have  been  hopeftilly  converted; 
Sereral,  since  my  own  ministry  began.  Ue  took  great  pains  not  only  to  elevate 
preaching,  that  it  mijrht  mmmand  the  respect  of  this  class  of  men,  but  also  to 
direct  the  religious  readuig  of  student.s  and  of  the  community  around  him.  No 
man  seemed  to  appreciate  more  highly  the  right  sort  of  books,.taking  the  standard 
of  taste,  style,  &c.,  into  the  account.  Ton  know  how  current,  at  one  time,  was 
what  may  be  called  metaphysical  preaching^ull,  dry,  tedious,  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  useless.  Dr.  Dwight,  I  think,  by  his  own  preaching  and  instructions,  did 
mr.re  to  clfecl  the  requisite  change  in  relation  to  thi'4,.and  to  bring  prcaclii  ff> 
ix-ar  oa  tiie  higher  classes,  and  on  all  classes,  (though  the  lower  classe.s  ar(  mit 
now  reached  by  our  preachers  as  they  should  be,)  than  perhaps  any  other  man  of 
hit  daj,  at  least  in  New  Eni^d. 

I  might  go  on  in  a  similM'  mode  of  specification  respecting  other  parts  of  bis 
character.  His  bnmility  and  oondracension,  when  suitable  occasions  occurred, 
were  in  my  view  strikingly  conspicuous.  If  Burke  could  learn  something  even 
from  his  hostler  in  his  Ftable,  Dr.  Dwight  could,  for  as  good  a  reason,  talk  familiarly 
wiih  u.ny  servant  in  his  kitchen.    I  knew  him  once  show  as  much  uiterest  in  a 

thaologieal  conYersation  with  Mr.  H  ,  the  ooll^  jomer,  as  he  would  have 

done  with  the  profoundest  Divine;  and  often  with  him,  and  with  other  good  men 
like  hrm,  in  the  humblest  walks  of  life,  he  apparently  took  as  much  pleasure  in 
CQBTeraatton  as  with  men  of  cultivated  minds.  But  the  interest  he  took  in  youth, 
—even  in  little  children, — T  may  say  in  all  classes,  on  the  subject  of  personal  nA]- 
gion,  wati,  I  think,  remarkable.  After  indulging  the  Christian  hope  in  some  laiut 
degree,  wbOa  a  Junior  in  Odlege,  I  bad  reiy  many  doubts  and  perplexities  respect- 
ing mj  religiou8duHrB6lsr.  Thise  I  had  oftoi  stated  to  Dr.  Dwight  When  I 
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was  his  amanuensis,  he  took  a  deep  interest  iu  me  on  this  account,  and  would 
often  iutroiluce  the  subject  &s  one  on  wiiich  he  knew  I  h  glad  to  hear  and  to 
learn.  On  one  or  two  ooeasions,  wishing  evidently  to  tiBCOurage  my  hope,  he  w«t 
led  to  siHiak  of  his  own.  This  oonverKation  I  could  rebte  substontiiUly,  if  it  were 
desirable  to  do  so.  I  will  only  say  of  it,  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  affecting  and 
instnictiTc  that  T  ever  heard  on  the  sabject.  HiB  own  heart  melted  under  it,  and 
the  tears  flowed  freely. 

I  do  not  think  his  powers  as  an  extempore  preacher  were  fully  appreciated.  1 
in%ht  asB^n  the  reasons  for  this.  But  withont  {Hrolonging  this  detail,  I  will  onlj 
say  that,  on  some  fbw  occasbns,  I  have  heard  him  in  an  off-hand  speech,  surpass- 
ingly eloquent;— far  exceeding  any  thing  in  himself,  when  preaching  his  moat 
eloquent  written  (liscourse^- 

One  thing  more  occurs  to  me  as  perhaps  worthy  of  notice.  Dr.  D wight  told 
me  that,  when  a  young  man,  he  was,  on  the  subject  of  Christian  rcsignatioD,  a 
thorough-going  Hopkin8iaa;-^hat  he  wrote  a  long  Dissertation  in  support  of  that 
doctrine,  and  re^d  it  to  Dr.  Hopkins,  who  strenuously  urged  its  pablication. 
'*  But,"  said  he,  "  I  concluded  to  keep  it,  and  think  of  the  matter  longer;  and  tha 
result  was,  1  put  it  in  the  ftrc."  His  tendencies  in  early  life  were  to  extremes, — 
the  result  of  an  ardent,  sanguine  temperament;  but  he  was  a  striking  instance  in 
wiiich  natural  foibles  and  tendencies  are  corrected  by  reflection,  good  sense,  and 
good  principles,  and  are  made  to  mult  in  great  exeellenoe  and  perftetion  of 
eharaoter. 

I  am  yours  affectionately, 

N.  W.  TAYLOB. 

FBOM  THE  HON.  ROGER  HIKOT  SHERMAK, 
junos  or  *ns  euPBSitt  oouiit  op  ooirsKonovT. 

rAir.iiKi.1),  Conn.,  February  7,  1844. 
My  dear  Sir:  While  I  was  a  Tutor  in  Yale  College,  Dr.  D wight  became  the 
President.  My  acquaintance  with  him  was  intimate  and  continued  during  the 
residue  of  his  life.  Those  distinguishing  characteristics  of  his  mind  and  heart, 
which  gave  him  eminence,  were  constantly  exhibited  in  his  daily  intercourse  with 
society.  Hl<?  mind  was  richly  stored  with  knowletlge  on  subjects  scientific  and 
practical.  When  in  company,  he  led  conversation,  and  little  would  be  said  by 
any  but  himself.  This  was  not  the  renult  of  vanity  or  conceit  on  his  part,  but  of 
the  dispositoi  maaiftsted  by  othnu  in  hfs  presence  to  hear  rather  tluui  to  speak. 
His  mind  was  both  profound  and  brilliant;  his  discourse  sentimental  and  instmo- 
tive;  his  manner  animated,  and  his  colloquial  style  easy  and  elegant.  T  have  seen 
him  in  social  circles  among  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  our  country. 
There  too  he  would  lead  the  conversation.  I  have  noticed  but  one  exception. 
That  was  the  late  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth.  Whenever  ho  was  present,  Dr. 
Owight,  in  his  turn  became  a  listener,  and  his  remarks  were  generally  in  tiie  fbrm 
of  interrogatories. 

At  the  time  he  became  President,  infidelity,  the  offspring  of  the  French  school, 
was  extensively  prevalent  among  the  undei^jaduates,  and  throughout  this  Stnto 
Laymen  of  distinction  generally,  and  our  most  eminent  lawyers  especially,  were 
its  advocates.  The  high  reputation  of  Dr.  Dwight  attracted  these  men,  when  the 
Legidature  and  Courts  were  in  session  at  New  Haven,  into  the  OoUi^  chapel. 
Such  occasions  were  improved  by  him  to  meet  the  prevailing  errors  of  the  day. 
This  he  did,  not  by  reproaches,  but  by  sound  argument  and  overwhelming  elo- 
quence. The  eflfect  wafl  wonderful.  The  new  philn'^np^y  lost  its  attractions.  In 
Connecticut  it  ceased  to  be  fashionable  or  even  reputaWc;  and  the  religion  of  the 
Filgrims,  which  was  fearfully  threatened  with  extermination,  regained  its  respect- 
abd^ty  and  influence.  Thecharacter  of  the  College  was  restored;  and  its  inereaa 
ing  numbers,  gathered  from  all'parts  of  the  United  States,  aitendad  an  inllnenot 
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over  the  nation,  which,  I  trust,  will  be  felt  for  oentaries  to  come.  I  often  expressed 
the  opinion,  which  length  of  time  has  continually  strcngthenedi  that  no  man  exc^t 
**  the  Father  of  U»  Country,"  hid  conAtred  greater  bewfite  on  our  naiioii  than 
Praideiit  Dwiglit. 

Upon  the  subject  of  politics  he  was  unreserved  and  decided,  lie  always 
espoused  the  principles  of  the  Fi  !f?raHsts,  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  school  of 
Jefferson.  This  was  not  as  ix  partisan,  but  from  an  honest  conviction  of  the  recti 
tode  of  the  great  constitutional  principles  which  were  adopted  by  Washington, 
HuBilloii,  wad  the  other  dhrtiagniBhed  men  of  that  ebes,  who  formed  and  firat  a&iia- 
istered  the  national  goyemment..  He  viewed  the  contest  as  a  struggle  between  the 
friends  of  law  and  order,  on  the  one  part,  and  those,  on  the  other,  who  favoured 
the  licentiousness  of  the  French  Revolution.  lie  wns  a  strong  friend  of  liberty; 
but  considered  law,  constitutionally  enacted  and  justly  administered,  as  its  only 
pr^enrative;  and  he  r^arded  that  freedom  which  elevates  the  people  above  the 
lawB  made  and  administered  by  their  own  odloers,  as  its  most  dangerous  enemy. 

If 7  higli  regard  for  Dr*  Bw^^  and  stroQg  approval  of  his  sentiments  and 
character  have  led  me  to  these  remarks;  and  if  they  should  be  irrdevaat  to  tlie 
ptrticalar  object  of  yonr  inquiries,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  it. 

Accept,  dear  Sir,  assuranoes  of  my  high  and  sincere  esteem. 

BOGEB  M.  SIISBMAN. 

FROM  THE  HON.  JOHK  COTTON  SMITH, 
oovnwoB  or  ooanioncuT. 

SsAson,  February  18,  iSiL 
Bev.  and  dear  Sir:  My  interoourse  with  President  Dw%ht  was  official,  rather 
than  intimate  and  confidential,   bdeed  our  acquaintance  with  each  other  was  not 

particular,  until  after  my  entrance  into  public  life;  and  even  then,  as  the  .session 
of  our  Lepjislature  at  New  Uaven  occurred  during  the  autumnal  vacation  of  Cal- 
1^,  the  Doctor  was  generally  absent  on  an  excursion  for  his  health.  Durmg  the 
smrsl  yean  I  was  in  Congress,  I  scarcely  enjoyed  an.  annual  glimpse  of  hhn. 
iklthough  cor  interviews  beoune  more  frequent  while  I  occupied  the  Executive 
ciiair  of  the  State,  and  was  ex  ^fitio  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  the  College* 
j'ct  you  arc  sen<^ib]('  there  if?  more  of  form  than  of  familiarity  in  the  meetings  of 
such  bodies.  Still  1  have  b^n  favoured  with  the  means  of  forming  an  estituate 
of  his  character;  and  a  very  high  estimate  ii  hiks  been.  lie  was  not  only  an 
accomplished  gentleman,  but  a  ripe  scholar,  a  profound  theologian,  and  an 
eioqoent  Divine.  Be  had  a  mind  equslly  well  adapted  to  soar  in  flights  of  saered 
poesy,  and  to  penetrate  the  depths  of  metaphysics;— a  mind  so  wonderAdly  ooi^ 
stituted,  as  to  dictate  to  two  and  even  three  amanuenses  at  the  same  time,  on  as 
many  distinct  subj<'<"t<,  and  keep  them  all  busily  emi)loyed.  Nor  were  his  collo- 
quial qualities  less  remarkable.  So  fascinating  w&a  he  m  social  intercourtie,  that, 
dthougfa  he  gave  to  others  foil  opportunity  to  take  their  share  in  the  conversatioo, 
tiiey  would  rarely  avafl  themselvea  of  the  privily,  unless  for  the  purpose  of 
tnggesting  some  new  topic,  or  eliciting  some  further  information. 

!  will  only  add  that  T  rcgjet  my  inability  to  contribute  any  thing  of  importance 
ir;  a  d  of  your  object,  while  I  heartily  rejoice  in  every  effort  to  extend  and  per- 
petuate the  fame  ot  tiiat  illustrious  man. 

I  am,  Bev.  and  desr  Sir, 

Very  respectfiilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  COTTON  SMITH. 
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ISAAC  STOCKTON  iLKlTH,  D.  D.* 

1778—1813. 

Isaac  Stockton  Kkith,  the  son  of  William  and  Margaret  Keith,  was 
born  in  Newtown,  Bocks  county,  Pennsylvania.  January  20,  1755.  His 
parents  were  exemplary  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  wero 
partioiilarly  attentiTe  to  die  religious  education  of  iheir  ehildren.  Ab  thig 
son  early  gave  iadioations  of  a  mote  tlian  oommon  intoUoot,  and  was  nraoh 
InoUned  to  devote  luiiuelf  to  books,  the  parents  detormmed  to  g^ve  him  the 
advantages  of  a  collegiate  edacation.  Accordingly,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
be  was  sent  to  the  grammar  school  at  Prinoeton,  and  having  gone  throng 
his  preparatory  studies  there,  he  became  a  member  of  tho  College, — Doctor 
Wither>pf>on  being  then  President, — and  graduated  in  1775,  at  th*»  age  of 
t\V(  nty.  It  was  during  his  connrotion  with  the  gramm:tr  school  that  his 
mmd  became  permanently  iu]}  rt'Hsed  with  religious  truth  ;  aud  his  whole 
course  from  that  period,  both  in  the  gram  mar  school  and  in  College,  was 
mariced  with  great  circumspection  and  with  every  evidence  of  an  humble 
and  devout  spirit. 

Shortly  after  be  was  graduated,  be  aooepted  an  invitation  to  teaeb  a  Latin 
sobool  at  Elisabetbtown,  N.  J.  Bat  though  be  diaebaiged  his  duties  as  a 
teacher  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  his  em|doyen  sad  his  pupils,  he 
did  not  remain  in  this  employment  long,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  be  detained 
from  what  had  then  become  the  commanding  object  of  his  life — the  Christian 
ministry.  On  retirinL'  from  the  school,  he  placed  himself  under  the  care 
of  the  Rev.  Robert  Sinitli.  nf  Lancaster  county,  Penn..  and  pursued  his 
theological  studies  lu  coniormity  to  his  directions,  while  residing  at  his 
father's  house. 

In  the  autumn  of  1778,  having  previously  put  himself  under  the  care  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  be  reottved  from  that  body  a  Uoense  to 
pmaeb  the  QospeL  The  snoceeding  winter  be  was  engaged  in  a  sort  of 
Bussion ;  but  he  returned  in  the  spring  to  his  Other's,  snfering  from  n 
sefete  and  dangerous  affection  of  the  liver.  The  manner  of 'his  recovery 
was  lemsrkable.  A  blister  was  applied  near  his  shoulder  blade,  and  the 
matter  which  had  collected  internally,  and  occasioned  him  intense  pain, 
was  thereby  discharged;  and  this  was  followed  by  an  almost  immediate 
restoration. 

In  March,  1780,  the  Presbyterian  congregation  of  Alexandria,  to  whom 
he  had  previously  preached,  being  vacant,  unanimously  invited  kim  to 
be<2ome  their  pastor.  He  accepted  the  call  and  was  ordained  by  the  Presby* 
tefy  of  Philadelphia,  with  a  view  to  take  the  pastond  obarge  of  that  ebnr^ 
On  the  SOtb  of  May,  1780,  he  reoeived  bis  dismission  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Philadelphia  to  that  of  Bonnegall,  with  whiob  the  cburoh  at  Alexandria 
was  at  that  time  connected.  -He  bad  previously  declined  a  caD  from  the 
dmrob  in  Allentown,  New  Jeraey. 

Notwithstanding  he  had  recovered,  in  a  good  detrrcc,  from  the  illness 
already  referred  to,  he  bad  by  no  means  reaehed  his  wonte^l  mea«!ure  of 
bodily  vigour ;  but,  in  the  autumn  of  17^,  his  constitution  became  still 
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more  enfeebled  hy  a  violent  attack  of  ferer.  His  religions  exereiscfl  at  this 
period,  as  indicated  a  letter  that  16  still  preserved,  nhow  that  he  was 
disposed  to  take  the  most  Beriow  yiew  of  thii  iflBotion,  and  that  his  oliief 
derire  ww  that  it  might  misistor  to  hii  spiritual  hnproTemeiit  and  promote 
the  peat  ends  of  hia  ministry.  On  his  reooreiy  firara  this  illness,  he  pro- 
posed the  formation  <^  a  Society  to  eonast  of  Christians  <^  different  denomi* 
nations,  that  should  meet  at  stated  periods  for  the  purpose  of  religious 
conference  and  devotion.  The  constitution  for  such  a  Society  was  found 
among  his  papers ;  hut  it  is  not  now  known  whether  the  plan  was  ever  earned 
into  effect. 

In  the  year  IT^^S,  Mr,  Keith  received  a  call  to  settle  as  colb  :i<:ui  panior 
with  tlic  Rev.  WilUiiiu  iioilingshcad,  over  the  Independent  or  t^ungrcga- 
tional  church  iu  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  After  some  hesitation  ou  his 
part,  and  amidst  the  deep  legrats  and  remonstranoesof  his  congregation,  he 
finally  determined  to  aoeept  the  call.  Aoeordinglj,  on  the  16th  of  Septem* 
ber,  the  pastoral  relation  was  dissoWed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Baltimore, 
who  "  recommended  him  very  affectionately,  as  a  Talnable  eTangelieal 
minister  of  the  fairest  character."  His  introductory  sermon  at  Charleston 
was  preached  on  the  30th  of  November,  and  was  published, — thoogh  not 
till  after  his  decease. 

In  1701,  bp  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Diviuity  from 
the  Univcri^ity  of  Penni>ylvauia. 

Dr.  Keith's  ministry  in  Charleston  was  continued  through  a  period  of 
upwurd?  ut  twenty-five  years.  On  the  13th  of  December,  1813,  he  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  Charleston  Bible  Society,  of  which  he  had  been  a  Vice 
Prendent  from  its  formation,  and  spoke  with  great  earnestness  in  Htwu  of 
sending  the  Seiiptores  to  the  destitute  French  in  Louisisna,  in  their 
native  language.  Within  thirty  hour?,  from  that  time  he  had  made  his 
passage  through  the  dark  valley.  He  died  at  the  age  of  about  fifty-nine. 
A  Sermon  on  occasion  of  In^  death  was  delivered  at  the  request  of  the  Mana* 
gers  of  the  Charleston  Bible  Society,  by  the  &ev.  Dr.  Fiinn,  from  Psalm 
XII,  1.    It  was  published. 

Dr.  Keith  was  married,  siiortly  after  his  settlement  in  Charleston,  to 
Hannah,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  8proat  of  Philadelphia.  She  died  on 
the  30th  of  September,  1796.  His  second  wife,  to  whom  ho  was  married 
on  the  8d  of  April,  1798,  was  Catharine,  daughter  of  Thomas  Legare  of 
Charleston.  She  died  of  a  lingering  disease  on  the  15th  of  May,  1808.  His 
last  iriib  was  Jane  Huzham,  a  native  of  Devonshire  in  England,  and 
daughter  of  William  Huzham,  who  had  resided  many  years  in  South 
Cairdiua. 

As  Dr.  Keith  had  no  children,  and  yet  had  an  estate  of  about  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  he  manifested  liis  interest  in  various  good  oljects  by  the 
liberal  bequei^tf*  which  he  made  in  aid  of  tliem.  To  the  General  Asj.seuibly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  he  gave  twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  To  each 
child  bearln;!  his  own  name,  or  that  of  either  of  his  wives,  (about  twenty  in 
number,)  he  betjueathed  a  copy  of  Scott's  Commentary  on  the  BiUe.  To 
the  church  of  which  he  was  co-postor,  he  bequeathed  about  five  thousand 
dollars,  with  the  request  that  the  income  alone  should  be  expended  for  pious 
purposes. 

Dr.  Keith  published  about  half  a  dosen  sermons  and  addresses  delivered 
on  special  oocaaions  during  his  life ;  and  these,  with  two  or  three  others, 
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together  alao  with  the  leimoii  ooeeaioned  by  bie  death,  a  brief  biographical 
notioe  of  him,  and  %  somewhat  extended  BeLaotion  from  hb  oorrespondenee^ 
were  pnbliahed  in  a  Tohime  in  the  year  1816. 

FROM  THB  BEY.  BDWABD  FALMEB. 

Wamwibobo',  B.C.,  April  20, 1853. 
My  dear  Sir:  The  venerable  man  eonoeming  whom  you  inquire  is  associated 
with  some  of  my  earliest  and  warmest  i^KM>Uection8,  harag  been  my  revoed  and 

beloved  pastor  to  the  day  of  his  death.  I  knew  him  very  inttmately,  and  I  think 
I  shall  be  in  little  danger  of  mistaking  in  regard  to  the  prominent  features  of  his 

character. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Dr.  Keith  was  imposing.    Large  m  stature,  digni- 
in  manner,  grave  in  aspect  and  in  speech,  it  was  impossible  not  to  Jbel  that 
you  were  in  the  presence  of  a  mnch  more  tiian  ordinary  man.   But,  notwithstand- 
ing his  appearance  and  manner  were  such  as  to  repel  every  thing  like  frivolity,  he 

was  80  ctmrtt'ous  and  affable  as  to  invite  the  confidence  of  the  most  timid  child. 
Indeed  Iha  allectiouate  £reedom  with  whicli  tlie  younj?  of  his  numerous  flock  actu- 
ally approached  him,  showed  how  easy  of  access  lie  really  was.  They  looked  up 
to  him  as  a  &ther,  and  he  seemed  to  regard  them  as  his  children.  Never  can 
these  of  us  who  repaired  weekly  to  his  house  for  catechetical  instruction,  forget 
the  paternal  solicitude  whiclj  lie  always  manifested  towards  ua,  as  the  lambs  of 
his  fiock,  or  the  benedictions  he  was  wont  to  pronounce  upon  ns  we  left  liis 
presence  and  his  dwelling.  Alas!  but  few  remain  to  call  up  these  pleasant 
reminisoraces. 

Dr.  Keith's  example  was  in  beanttfiil  keeping  with  his  religious  proftssion — it 
was  an  epistle  of  Christ  known  and  read  of  all  nten.  Generous  to  a  high 
degree,  his  heart  was  open  to  the  calls  of  distress,  his  house  to  the  stranger,  his 
purse  to  the  needy.  The  sick  and  alflicted  always  found  in  him  a  ready  friend  and 
substantial  helper,  lie  wept  with  those  that  wept^  as  well  as  rejoiced  with  those 
that  rejoiced. 

As  a  preacher,  he  undoubtedly  held  a  high  rank  among  the  able  preachers  of  this 

country.  His  views  of  Christian  doctrine,  which  were  fully  in  accordance  with 
the  Westminster  Assembly's  Catecliism,  hecxhihited  with  clearness  and  power, — 
Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified  always  being  held  up  as  the  life  and  substance  of 
the  Gospel.  His  discourses  were  well  elaborated,  and  his  apphcations  were  direct 
and  pungent,  in  his  prayers  there  wss  an  uncommon  de^pree  of  fervour  and 
unetion.  Tou  could  not  re^t  the  impresmon  that  he  was  in  ciloee  personal  com- 
munion with  the  glorious  Being  whom  he  was  professedly  addressing. 

For  scnrr«  ly  nny  thinj*  was  Dr.  Keith  more  remarkable  than  for  noticing  and 
turiun^^  to  good  account  the  i»assint;  dispc-nsations  of  Providence.  Never  did  any 
poculiariy  striking  event  occur,  but  that  his  bearers  went  to  church  the  next  Sab- 
bath in  the  eonildent  expectation  of  its  being  made  the  subject  of  a  well  digested 
and  judicious  train  of  refieetk)n.  He  had  also  a  most  happy  fecility  at  adapting 
himself  to  the  s])iritual  wants  of  individuals,  espe<  ially  at  conversing  with  the 
inquirinp^  ntul  awakened  of  his  f1<>ck  It  were  difficult  to  say  whether  his  tender- 
ness or  fidelity  was  more  prominent  in  these  conversations;  but  his  manner  wa« 
such  as  to  invite  their  confidence,  and  they  always  found  in  him  a  safe  and  excellent 
eonnsdlor. 

Neither  wss  he  deficient  in  reproving  where  reproof  was  needed;  thon^  he 
always  performed  this  delicate  office  with  a  mildness  and  discretion,  that  kit  no 

room  for  offence.  One  incident  now  occurs  to  me  as  an  illustration.  Happening, 
on  a  Sabbath,  after  the  services  of  the  mornin<r,  to  be  in  company  witli  a  number 
of  friends,  most  of  whom  were  profe.ssors  of  religion,  the  conversation,  as  too 
ftequently  happens,  had  imperceptibly  glided  into  sulgects  of  mere  worldQy  inter- 
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est.  The  Doctor,  filling  that  they  were  going  too  far,  mildly  interposed  by 
•tying— ".Well,  frieuds,  if  you  please,  we  will  defer  the  preseut  diiscussiou  till  th« 
nttit  SftblMith."  All  ftii  rebulEed,  while  none  took  oflenee. 

Dr.  Keith's  logg  WM  deeply  felt  in  every  circle  in  which  he  had  moTed.  Among 
the  demonstrations  of  grief  attending  his  funeral,  one  of  the  most  touching  was 
that  of  a  venerable  minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church  bending  over  his  lifeless  form, 
and  ezclaiiuiog  with  a  profusion  of  tears, — "  I  luive  known  a  multitude  of  uiinis- 
t8f8  of  Tarious  denomtnations,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  but  never  have  I 
known  a  more  tUthftil  semnt  of  Jesus  than  this  dear  saint." 

In  Gospel  bonds*  yonrs  truly, 

EDWARD  PALMER. 


•e 

SAJDJEL  WOOD,  D.  D  * 

177^1836. 

Samuel  Wood,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Ellen  (Palmer)  Wood,  was  bom 
at  Mansfield,  Conn.,  May  11,  1752.  He  was  the  eldest  of  a  fiunfly  of 
thirteen  ohUdrcn.  His  parents  were  worthy  and  pious  persons,  whose  first 
desire  in  respect  to  their  children  was,  that  they  might  grow  up  in  the  fear 
and  love  of  God.  Before  ho  was  five  years  old,  by  the  Divine  blessing 
accompanying  the  instructions  and  coniificls  of  hi"--  faithful  mother,  he  was 
brought  to  serious  consideration;  and  there  is  rea  lo  believe  that  religion 
was  then  formed,  as  an  abiding  principle,  in  his  soul.  From  that  time,  he 
always  evinced  a  great  dread  of  sin  in  all  its  forms ;  and  seemed  to  delight 
in  all  those  spiiitnal  and  devout  ezerrases,  whioh  peculiarly  mark  a  state  of 
leeoncOiation  to  God.  At  the  age  of  eloTen,  his  mind  was  thrown,  for  a 
tee,  into  great  perplexity  and  darkness,  from  having  heard  some  friend  of 
his  father's  relate  his  experience,  in  which  was  included  a  much  deeper  con- 
TictioD  of  sin  than  he  had  himself  ever  felt ;  and  he  was  led  in  view  of  this, 
to  question  the  genuineness  of  hi"?  own  religious  exercises  altogether.  He 
vvas,  however,  soon  relieved  from  his  despondency,  by  reading  a  book,  enti- 
iled,  "The  sound  believer," — which  corrected  his  raisapprchcusious  in 
respect  to  the  evidence  of  true  piety,  and  gave  him  brighter  views  of  the 
Gospel  plan  of  salvation  than  he  hud  had  before. 

When  he  was  in  his  fourteenth  year,  his  lather  removed  his  ftmily  from 
Gonneotient  to  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  then  a  wilderness,  with  a  view  to  aoeom* 
modate  his  nnmerona  children  with  land  for  settlement.  Previous  to  this, 
the  ion  had  indulged  the  hope  that  Providence  might  open  the  way  for  hii 
introdttotion  to  the  ministry ;  but  this  ohange  of  residence  operated,  in  no 
smsJl  degree,  as  a  damper  upon  his  hopes  ;  for,  as  he  was  the  eldest  son,  he 
saw  that  his  father's  dependance  would  be  chiefly  upon  hhn,  in  clearing  up 
the  forest.  He  had  not,  at  that  time,  made  a  profession  of  religion  ;  but, 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  youngest  brother,  which  occurred  in  his 
father's  absence  from  home,  he  became  deeply  impressed  with  his  obliga- 
tiou  to  do  so,  and  was  prevented  only  by  the  fact  that  there  was  then  no 

•PkiM*8  Fon.  S«fni.->]I8.  fk«B  Dr.  Boaton. 
YOI*.  U.  22 
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ohurch  in  the  unmedkte  neighbourhood  witii  wkidi  he  oonld  connect  him* 

Mlf. 

Things,  however,  began  Boon  to  eiiiime  &  more  enoovrsging  aspect.  Dart« 
mouth  College  was  established  at  Hanover,  within  about  six  miles  of  his 
&ther*B  farm.  A  church  was  formed  at  Lebanon,  and  the  Bev.  Isaiah 
Potter*  was  settled  as  its  pastor.   Toung  Wood  was  one  of  the  original 

members  of  the  church,  and  became  such  at  the  age  of  pitrhtcen. 

He  seems,  at  no  period,  to  have  relintjuished  the  purpose  of  ultimately 
entenng  the  ministry ;  but  it  was  not  till  ho  was  about  twenty-two,  that  he 
found  it  practicable  Uy  commence  his  preparation  for  it.  He  prosecuted  his 
preparatory  studies  umFer  the  iustruetiou  of  Win  friend  and  pajstor,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Potter,  and  in  August,  1775,  entered  Dartmouth  College,  being  then 
in  his  twenty-fourth  year.  He  graduated  with  the  highest  honours  of  bis 
class  in  1779.  Wb  Yalediotoiy  Address,  deliTOred  on  that  oooasion,  on  the 
"importanee  of  education,**  was  considered  a  produetaon  of  rare  merit,  and 
was  afterwards  printed. 

As  Mr.  Wood  had  kept  the  ministry  in  view  during  his  whole  collegiate 
course,  his  studies,  esipecially  in  the  last  year,  were  directed  with  reference 
to  it  ;  so  tliat  he  may  be  said  to  have  graduated  with  almost  the  requisite 
qualifications  for  the  ministry,  accordinjr  to  the  standard  of  qualitieation 
which  then  prevailed.  Within  about  seven  weeks  after  bis  graduation,  ho 
waii  iiceuhed  to  pn-uch,  and  delivered  hin  hvsl  sermon  ut  Lebwon,  ou  the 
morning  of  the  following  Sabbath,  from  John  xii.  21. — **  Sir,  we  would 
see  Jesus.*'  At  the  eloae  of'the  service,  two  men,  who  had  listened  to  his 
discourse,  met  him  with  the  inquiry, — **  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved? " 

In  1780,  he  was  married  to  Eunice,  daughter  of  Hesekiah  Bliss,  of 
Lfbaij>»n,  who  also  had  then  recently  r.-movcd  from  Connecticut.  Shortly 
after  his  marriage,  he  journeyed  with  his  wife  to  Connecticut,  where  he 
spent  some  time  in  preaching,  and  received  an  invitation  to  a  permanent 
settlement,  which,  however,  he  declined. 

In  the  spring  of  1781,  he  was  invited  to  preach  six  uionihs  at  Boscawen, 
N.  H.,  and  he  consented  to  do  so.  notwithstanding  the  field  of  labour  was 
considered  as,  in  some  respects,  very  uupromiaiug.  The  result  wa^  that,  in 
October  following,  baring  accepted  n  m11  from  the  ohurch  and  society  in 
that  place,  he  was  set  apart  to  the  mioistry  there  by  the  usual  solemnitiss. 

The  year  after  his  settlement  (1782)  was  signaliasd  by  an  extensive  revi- 
val of  religion  in  his  congregation,  in  consequence  of  which,  between  thirty 
and  forty  heads  of  families  were  added  to  the  church.  Other  similar  scenes 
were  witnessed,  from  time  to  time,  under  his  ministry.  His  ministerial  con- 
nection with  the  town  of  Boscawen  continued  till  May,  1802, — nearly 
twenty-one  years;  when,  from  a  combination  of  circumftances  and  hj 
mutual  consent,  his  civil  contract  with  the  town  was  dissolved,  though  his 
pastoral  relation  to  the  churcli  still  continut^d.  A  new  society  was  soon 
formed  in  connccti«)n  with  the  church  of  which  he  wa^  pastor ;  and  though, 
in  consequence  of  this  change,  he  found  himself  la  a  smaller  parish, he  con- 
tinued to  labour  as  diligently  as  ever,  and  was  inereasingly  respected  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

*  l&AiAB  Potter  wn?  l">rn  in  IMymuutb,  Conn.,  io  llld;  was  jKraduatcJ  at  Yale  College  in 
1767;  wM  ortb^ed  fir^t  pn^tur  of  the  church  in  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  in  Angiist,  1772;  retired 
Ihim  Mlire  Mnriw  fieptomW  19,  ISltt;  and  di«d  by  hi*  own  hand  in  ▲ugnst,  1817,  nctd 
•■ftBty-oiM.  B«FoNiilMdelliisdide6«nmdeaT«i«datBaaom>  1809. 
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Id  1820,  the  degree  of  Dootor  of  JDiTinity  was  oon&rred  upon  him  bj 
tlie  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College. 

Iq  the  spring  of  1828.  he  was  attacked  by  a  violent  disease,  which,  for 
ioiiM  tine,  teoiMd  likolj  to  tmUt  %  fiUal  iwoe.  His  adod,  dnriiig  tlus 
period,  vetained  iti  fUl  vigoar,  and  was  oheeiedby  aoliiigB  of  a  (rinmpk- 
■Bi  OoDtrary  to  oipeetatioii,  ha  anmved  this  ObieM,  and,  after  a 

Urn  weeki,  was  able  to  return  to  his  aooostomed  dutiea,  though  hb  ooaatitn*' 
tkm  underwent  a  shock  from  which  it  never  fiiUy  reoorered. 

Tn  October,  1831,  Dr.  Wood  preached  a  sermon  containing  an  outline  of 
the  hi-torv  of  tho  church,  of  which,  for  half  a  century,  he  had  been  pastor. 
In  It  he  states  that  the  church  had  boen  favoured  with  iai  revivalsi  four  or 
five  of  which  were  extensive. 

In  18^2,  haviug  become  too  infirm  to  discharge  all  the  duties  devolving 
upon  him  aa  peator  of  tho  ehafeh,  a  Inorement  waa  made  towarda  the  aet* 
tlement  of  a  colleague,  the  result  of  which  waa,  that  the  Bev.  Salmon  Ben* 
nett  waa  installed  as  eoUeagne  paator  in  Decemher  of  that  year.  Mr. « 
Bennett,  having  been  thus  a.s.sociated  with  him  four  years,  waa  dismi»ed  by 
a  mutual  ommdl,  ao  that  Dr.  Wood  again  became  sole  pastor,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four. 

Tho  increase  of  labour  and  responsibility  now  fb  volved  upon  him,  proved 
too  much  for  a  constitution  already  greatly  eniecbled  by  age  ;  and  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand.  On  the  week 
preceding  bin  death,  he  stated  to  a  friend  who  called  upon  him,  that  he  had 
just  been  preparing  a  sermon  to  preach  the  next  Sabbath,  on  the  death  of 
an  aged  brother ;  and  that  sermon  he  actually  deliTCred  on  the  last  Sab« 
bath  he  spent  on  earth.  His  text  seemed  not  only  significant,  but  almost 
prophetic : — I  must  work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  me  while  it  Is  day ; 
the  night  comcth  when  no  man  can  work.**  And  after  the  shadows  of  the 
night  of  death  seemed  to  have  gathered  around  him,  and  every  thing  indi- 
cated that  his  last  words  had  already  been  uttered,  he  wn<^  enabled  to  say 
with  an  air  of  heavenly  serenity. — "All  is  well;"  and  then  the  spirit  fied. 
He  died  December  24,  1888,  aged  eighty-fnur  years. 

Dr.  Wood  was  blessed,  during  much  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  with 
rigorous  health.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkably  active  habits,  aud  the  time 
wMck  WIS  not  spent  in  his  study  or  his  parish,  was  dcTOted  to  his  garden  or 
his  &nn.  From  the  time  he  commenced  preaching  till  he  was  sevcuty  years 
old,  he  never  lost  but  ihree  Sabbaths  by  sickness ;  and  but  nine,  until  ho 
was  seventy-eight.  He  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  was  an  efiicient 
promoter  of  all  the  great  interests  of  education.  He  waa  instrumental  of 
establishing  a  library  in  the  town ;  for  twenty  years  officiated  grattiitously 
as  Superintendent  of  ^•'*ll^>ols  ;  and  exerted  important  influence,  and 
made  a  liberal  donation,  towards  the  establisfuiient  of  lioscawen  Academy. 
In  the  course  <if  his  ministry,  he  fitted  about  one  hundred  young  men  for 
College,  of  whom  nearly  fifty  became  ministers,  and  about  twenty,  lawyers. 
He  entered  with  great  seal  into  the  various  benevolent  operations  of  the 
day,  contributing  cheerfully  and  liberally  of  both  his  influence  and  his  sub* 
stance  for  their  promotion.  He  was  greatly  reapected  by  the  oommnnity  at 
large,  as  well  as  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry. 

Dr.  Wood  published  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Benjamin  Wood, 
1796;  a  Sermon  on  the  Public  Fast,  1804. 
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Dr.  Wood  liad  a  brother,  Benjamin^  who  was  ako  a  liighl)'  respectable 
niniitor.  He  wu  bom  in  LebanoB,  N.  H.,  September  15, 1772  ;  fitted  for 
College  under  tbe  instniotion  of  liie  brother  Sunael ;  wae  gradoitod  tl 
Partmontli  in  1793;  studied  Theology  partly  nnder  the  direotion  of  his 

brother,  aud  partly  under  that  of  Dr.  Emmons  ;  was  ordained  pastor  of 
Iheoburch  at  Upt(Mi|  Mass.,  June  1,  1796  ;  and  died  April  24,  1849,  aged 
seventy-six.  Ue  was  married  to  Betsey  Dustin  of  Haverhill,  and  after  her 
death,  to  Almira  Howe.  He  had  seven  children.  He  published  a  Sermon 
delivered  at  Upton,  179G  ;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  llachel  Baggies, 
1811  ;  a  Scrinou  at  Sutton  at  the  formation  of  an  Education  Soeiety,  181*2; 
a  Masonic  Address  at  Uxbridge,  1819 ;  a  ^lasonic  Discourse  at  Milford, 
1820  ;  a  Sermon  on  Baptism,  1823 ;  a  Masonic  Address  at  Holden,  1825. 

FROM  THE  BSy.  K.  BOUTOfN,  D.B. 

CoaooBo,  N.  H.,  Deceviber  10, 1849. 
*    Ber.  end  dear  Sir:  I  became  icquainted  with  Dr.  Samuel  Wood,  then  a  fihthcr 
in  the  ministry,  in  1825,  when  he  was  about  seventy-three  years  of  age.   I  was 
et  once  struck  with  his  venerable  appearance, — his  ho.iry  locks,  bright  blue  eyes, 

and  pl.Tfid  ^countenance,  and  his  humble  and  mo4k'St  demeanour.  His  voice  was 
somewhat  tremulous  with  age,  yet  in  preaching  ,  he  was  earnest,  impressive,  and 
often  there  were  lia^ihes  which  showed  the  lire  of  his  youth.  Dr.  Wood  rarely 
wrote  ont  his  sermons  in  full ;  he  dwelt  diiefly  on  what  he  regarded  the  feeding 
doctiiues  of  the  Goqid ;  not,  however,  ip  an  argumentative  or  abstract  style,  but 
rather  persuasive  and  hortatory.  He  was  not,  in  the  highest  sense,  a  great  maa, 
nor  yet  eminently  learned,  but  sound,  judicious,  sbcere,  and  earnest.  T  used  to 
look  upon  him  as  a  model  pastar.  Being  a  neighbouring  minister,  our  excliange* 
and  intercourse  were  somewhat  frequent.  His  house  was  the  abode  of  peace, 
good  order,  and  Christian  hospitality.  His  aged  partner,  who  is  still  living,  at 
the  age  of  abont  ninety-three,  partook  of  his  excellent  spirit  end  shared  in  all  his 
joys  and  sorrows.  Having  no  children  of  his  own,  he  seemed  to  regard  his 
church  and  parish  with  paternal  rifrectifm,  mid  they  reverenwd  him  as  a  father. 
In  his  last  will,  he  left  all  his  property  lo  his  beloved  wife,  in  consideration  of  her 
prudence  and  good  management  in  all  domestic  concerns,  to  be  improved  by  her 
during  her  lift,  end  then  to  be  inherited  by  his  dbnrch  forerer* 

Amoi^  the  pupils  of  Dr.  Wood,  as  you  may  probably  be  aware,  were  Deiiul 
Webster,  and  his  scarcely  less  gifted  brother,  Ezekiel.  These  were  his  pride  and 
croVi'n.  They  ever  cherished  a  profomid  rciipect  for  him  as  a  pattern  of  all  good 
works,  and  as  a  faithful  servant  of  Christ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  tliat  when  Mr. 
Webster  made  his  noble  argument  in  deface  of  the  ChrisUan  ministry'-,  on  the 
Qirard  will,  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  image  of  his 
irenerated  teacher  and  pastor  wss  full  in  his  eye:  certain,  it  is  that  some  of  the 
most  t  !  qnr  nt  and  truthful  passages  in  that  splendid  eulogy  are  but  s  portrait  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Wood. 

Witii  much  respect  and  esteem,  1  am  yours  in  the  Gobpi  l, 

N. BOUTON. 
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JONATHAN  HOMEE,  B.  D. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  JENKS,  D.  D. 

Boston,  January  12, 1868. 

My  dear  Sir:  The  lato  T>r.  Homer  was  the  friend  of  my  early  years,  and 
I  TTinintained  an  intimacy  with  him  as  long  as  he  livcK  Ynu  '^.hnW  have  my 
eniniau  of  his  ebaracter^  aud  the  result  of  my  inquiries  in  re.spect  to  the 
hiiitory  of  hLs  life. 

The  common  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Homer  iu  America,  as  I  learn  from 
docnments  obligingly  fanuflbedi'me  bj  P.  T.  Homer,  EBq.»  of  Boston,  was 
Jolm  Homer,  who  emigrated  to  this  countiy  from  Bristd,  or  the  immedi- 
ate neigliboiirhood,  aboot  1670,  and  died  in  1717,  aged  eeveiiiy,  having  had 

nine  childten.  From  his  fourth  son,  Michael,  descended  a  family  of  seven 
children,  one  of  whom,— the  second  aon,  also  named  Michael,  was  the  father 
of  Jonathan  Homer.  The  father  was  a  mason,  and  was  the  master  builder, 
as  I  have  learned,  of  the  present  Old  South  meeting-house.  From  a  portrait 
of  himself  taken  iu  his  early  youth,  which  was  in  posBession  of  Dr.  Homer, 
r  jndgo  that  the  family  were  in  comfortahlc  circumstances,  if  not  wealtliy. 
Indeed  the  industry,  iru*;ulity,  and  integrity,  of  the  mechanics  of  jBoatou  m 
that  day,  wore  often  crowned  with  remarkable  auooess.  Notices  of  this  will 
he  eeen  in  thai  interesting  prodiution  of  the  first  President  Adama,  in  which 
he  reviews  l)aviU*s  History  of  the  oivil  wara  of  France. 

Jonathan  Homer  was  bom  in  October,  1759.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  after  a  preparation  under  the  instruction  of  the  well 
known  Master  Lovell,  at  whose  sohool,  the  British  Admiral  Coffin,  as  he 
afterwards  became,  was  a  fellow  pupil  ;  nnA  T  am  inclined  to  think  bntli  Mr. 
Greenough, — afterwardi  his  near  neighbour  in  the  ministry,  and  Dr.  i'ree- 
man  also,  the  latter  of  whom  wa.s  his  class-mate  in  College,  and  subsequently, 
by  marriage,  his  brother-in-law.  Ilis  graduation  was  in  1777,  aud  the  Itev. 
Dr.  Bentley  of  Salem  was  a  member  of  the  same  class. 

Fkom  a  private  memimaidmm  I  gpither  that  Dr.  Homer  was  early  impressed 
wHHh  views  of  a  serious  nature,  and  indicated  by  his  course  of  voluntaiy 
study  his  fntore  ptusuits  in  life ;  Ibr  1  find  him  mentionmg  his  taste  for  the 
beraties  of  nature,  and  love  of  biblical  research,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
seventeen,  and  eighteen.  In  fact,  he  seems,  in  more  respects  than  one,  to 
have  resembled  Hcrvcy,  in  habits  of  thought  and  feeling ;  being  character- 
izfHl  by  a  tender  piety,  a  warm  philanthropy,  a  lovo  of  the  beautiful  both  in 
wntiug  and  in  moral  action,  and  a  sympathy  with  affliction  iu  all  its  forms. 

T  know  not  with  whom  he  studied  Theology,  nor  from  what  particular 
Ast»ociation  of  miuistcrii  he  received  his  license  to  preach.  JJut  it  uppcarii 
he  was  invited  to  settle  in  the  New  South  Ohorch  of  his  native  town,  yet 
declined.  He  afterwards  accepted  a  call  from  the  First  Church  in  Newton, 
and  was  ordmned  there  on  the  ISth  of  February,  1782. 

This  was  an  ancient  church,  dating  from  1662,  and  Mr.  Homer  was  its 
fifth  pastor, — ^Eiiot,  Hobart,  Cotton,  and  Meriam*  preceding  him  in  the 

« JoiTAf  MnuAM  wMbomal  Iiexfngton;  wai  gniAnted  at  Hamid  OoUvg*  hi  17M ;  wai 

orrlainrd  prv-tf.r  of  the  charoh  in  S«w!ui,.  Murcb,  1758;  ftnd  died  Angtist  13,  \79.(\  n^f-i  Cftj, 
He  pabiuiicd  &  Sermon  pr«aoh«d     Falmouth  at  the  ordination  of  Thomas  Smith,  17o4. 
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order  I  have  named.  But,  by  an  afflictive  dispensation  in  1770,  tho  records 
of  tliis  church  were  destroyed  iu  the  burning  of  the  pastor's  house;  and 
thiia  uircuiustauce  eugaged  the  young  pastor  to  gather  up  the  fragments  of 
tiwiitlonal  informfttion,  and  tana  »  hittory  of  tho  town  uid  ohnroh,  wMeli 
was  published  in  tbe  OoUediona  of  the  Hassaehnaetts  Historieal  Sodetj, 
Yol.  Y,  in  the  year  1798.  Of  this  Soeiety  he  w&a  a  member. 

Hia  (UaQonraea,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  little  I  actually  heard  of  them, 
were  observable  more  for  the  inculcation  of  praotieal  godliness,  than  for  deep 
investigation,  broad  views  of  Theology  as  a  science,  or  bold  speculation  and 
metaphysical  discussion.  These  T  think  he  left,  for  the  most  part,  to  other*'. 
But,  aided  by  a  silvery  voice,  a  serious  earnestness  of  delivery,  an  engaged 
heart.  ;\Ti  I  n  Vd  inn  loss,  benevolent  life,  his  ministry  and  demeanour  secured 
to  Ki;u  luauy  cordial  friends.  • 

Besides  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  .his  office,  Br.  Homer 
ooenpied  no  little  portion  of  bia  time  in  tfeaaoring  up  Tarioaa  itema  of  Hblieal 
literature  and  oritioiain.  He  was  known  to  be  a  good  bellea  lettres  aoholar, 
and  hie  elast-matea,  Bentley  of  Salem  and  Freejotan  of  Boeton,  were  mnch 
addicted  to  Utenury  pursuits  ;  the  latter  especially  was  an  expert  and  able 
mathematician,  and  skilled  in  natural  philosophy  and  physios,  while  the 
fonncr  bad  opened  a  correspondence  with  Ocrraany,  become  an  adept  in  its 
literature  among  the  earliest  of  his  countrymen,  and  collected, — being  a 
bachelor  and  so  continuing,  a  numerous  and  valuable  lil)rary.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Freeman  and  Br.  Homer  married  sisters. 
I  mention  these  things  to  show  the  iuflueuces  with  which  my  frieud  was 
surrounded,  as  illustrating  his  oharaoter,  aitoation,  and  oonduot. 

But  what  partioularly  distinguished  him  waa  a  seheme  on  whieh  he  waa 
providentially  led  to  Ubour  from  the  year  1824  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
This  waa  to  aaoertain  the  aouroea  of  the  oommon  Engliah  yeraion  of  the 
8eriptures. 

He  had  aooustomed  himself,  even  at  College,  and  afterwards  still  more  in 
his  enrly  ministry,  to  note  down  observations  on  difficult  texts.  As  this 
became  known,  he  was  applied  to  by  the  publisher  of  "Teal's  Columbian 
Bible"  to  superintend  an  edition  of  it,  and  to  add  whatever  notes  and 
introductions  to  the  several  books  he  pleased. 

This  employment  made  hiui  regard  with  interest  the  republicatiou  iu  this 
country,  by  the  late  Hon.  8.  T.  Armstrong,  of  Seott*a  Commentary  on  the 
Scriptures,  or  Family  Bible,'*  and  produced  aereral  letteni  on  the  subject. 
At  length,  by  the  enterprise  of  Deacon  W.  Hilliatd,  in  purchasing,  on  his 
own  agency,  a  large  portion  of  the  ancient  libraiiea  of  monasteries  secular- 
iied  in  Germany,  he  became  possessed,  by  purchase,  of  several  valuable 
documents,  illustrating  the  labours  of  Luther  and  the  early  Reformers,  in 
biblical  learning.  To  this  was  added  by  the  school-mitc  I  mentioned  before, — 
Admiral  Coffin,  the  ofPor  of  procuring  for' him  whatever  uid  fh<'  hook  market 
of  London  might  alioid.  A  similar  oflfer  made  by  a  kinMn aa  residing  in 
En;.'laud,  had  been  accepted  some  years  before.  With  all  these  helps  for 
books,  which  now  amounted  to  a  respectable  number,  the  task  was  attempted. 
And,  although  the  whole  process,  and  history,  and  result  of  this  long  con- 
tinued and  petaeTering  labour  has  not  been  consigned  to  an  appropriate 
Tolome,  as  waa  Br.  Homer's  intention,  yet  ha  recounted  the  matter  in  two 
sermons  delivered  in  Dedham  in  1835,  the  teromtoinial  anniversary  of  the 
publioaUon  of  the  whole  Bible  in  Engliah.   He  has-  also  reoapitulnted  it  in  » 
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very  valnnl^lc  loiter  to  mo,  which  was  inflerted  in  iikb  aapp^ment  of  tho 
Comprehensive  Commentary,  Vol.  VT. 

Bishop  Marsh  had  asserted  in  his  Lectures,  that  the  English  ve^^ion  of 
1611,  uuder  die  buperintendence  of  King  Jumu»  translators,  was  a  compi- 
ktion  merely.  Dr.  Homer,  from  actual  and  lahorioas  examination,  oame 
to  the  eonclusion  tliat  this  deseriptioii  applied  to  thirty-two  parts  of  thirty* 
tbiee  in  that  voinon — therefore,  that  one  thirty*third  part  of  it  should  be 
leoonnted  as  originating  with  these  truislatofs  IhemselveB. 

Not  many  years  after  his  settlement,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  Curtis 
of  Newton.  He  had  never  but  one  child,  a  promising,  amiable  son,  with 
whom  T  w;i«  nrrpiriintof^.  aud  who  died  in  1804, — the  year  after  his  gradua- 
tion at  Caiubritige.  But  ho  was  employed  as  a  guardian  for  several  persons, 
both  young  and  adult,  and  discharged  the  duties  involved  in  this  responsi- 
bility with  scrupulous  integrity  aud  zeal.  He  had  also  students  boarding  in 
bis  family. 

By  Us  marriage  I  believe  he  became  the  owner  of  a  oooaiderablo  traot  of 
Isad  in  New  Hampshire.  This  oeeastoned  him  to  jonmey  thither  almoat 
snnimUy, — ^whieh  wss,  I  donht  not,  instromental  in  preserying  the  health  of 

a  naturally  feeble  and  slight  frame  of  body.  A  few  years  previous  to  his 
death,  he  was  relieved  of  a  part  of  the  burden  of  his  labour  by  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Hev.  James  Bates  as  his  colleague;  but,  in  April,  1839,  he 

resignetl  his  pas^toral  charge  altogether.  ITc  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  dying 
on  the  11th  of  August,  184«i,  and  enjoying  bis  eye  sight,  without  arUfioial 
aid,  to  the  last. 

In  person  he  was  of  middle  height,  but  slender,  and  often  reminded  me 
of  the  excellent  Br.  Stillman,  whom,  in  voice  abo,  and  action,  he  consider* 
ably  resembled.  On  his  tombstone  is  inseribed  this  sentence — *'  Hy  hope  is 
in  the  meroy  of  Ood  through  Christ.*' 

He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Brown  UniTersity  in 
1886.  In  Provi  1  n(  e  he  hsd  long  been  happily  acquainted  with  the  highly 
inllaential  fiunily  of  Brown  and  its  connections  ;  the  pions  lady  of  Nicholas 
Brown  having  been  an  early,  intiniato  friend  of  Mrs.  ITomer.  This  ac^aaint* 
ance  waa  cheriBhed  with  religious  care  and  pleasing  result*. 

The  following  is,  I  believe,  a  list  of  Dr.  Homer's  publications  : — Charae- 
ter  and  duties  of  a  Christian  soldier:  Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1790. 
Successive  generations  among  mankind  :  A  Century  Sermon  at  >iewton,  1791. 
Mourner's  friend ;  or  oonsolation  and  advice  offered  to  Christian  parents  on 
the  death  of  little  children :  A  Sennon  at  Newton,  1792.  Description  and 
Hktoiy  of  Newton,  [Maes.  Hist.  Coll.  v.,]  1798.  The  way  of  God  rilndi- 
emled:  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  his  .only  child,  1804.  A  Sermon  before 
th(  >T  kssachusetts  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  1828. 

The  above  is,  I  think,  all  that  I  am  able  to  state  in  respect  to  Dr.  Homor 
thai  will  be  to  your  purpose;  and  I  will  only  add  that, 

I  am  faithfoUy  yours. 

WILLIAM  iLUKS. 
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LEMUEL  HAYNES  * 

1780—1834. 

This  remarkable  person  waa  bom  at  Wert  Hutfbfd,  Conn.,  July  18, 
1758.  In  BOflb  a  state  of  aocietj  aa  then  existed,  and  still  exists  in  this 
country,  scarcely  any  thing  can  be  imagbed  less  fiiTonrable  to  the  prospect 
of  respectability  and  nsefolness,  than  the  circumatanoea  in  which  he  b^gan 

his  existence :  he  was  not  only  poor  and  friendless,  and  in  the  worst  sense 
an  orphan,  but  he  was  a  half  ne^ro; — his  father  being  of  unmixed  African 

blood,  and  his  mother  a  white  woman.  The  mother,  however,  was  black  in 
a  far  worse  sense  than  the  f:ith.  r ;  fur,  though  she  b  said  to  have  )>een 
respectably  connected,  she  was  cruel  and  base  enough  to  abandon  her  own 
offspring.  This,  however,  phe  did  not  do,  until  she  had  given  him. the 
name  of  the  mau  with  whom  she  lived,  in  retaliation  for  some  real  or  sup* 
posed  neglect. 

At  the  age  of  five  years,  he  was  carried  to  GranTille,  Mess.,  and  bonnd 
oat  as  a  senrant  in  an  excellent  fannly  of  that  place.  His  mistress  par* 
tieolarly  soon  became  deeply  interested  in  Mm,  and  treated  him,  aocording 
to  his  own  testimony,  with  the  same  affectionate  attention  which  she  bestowed 
upon  her  own  children.  He  in  turn  showed  himself  uniformly  docile  and 
respectful,  and  before  many  years  had  passed,  he  was  actually  entrusted,  in 
a  great  de;^Tee,  with  the  management  of  his  master's  business. 

While  lie  was  yet  a  mere  boy,  he  was,  in  two  or  three  instances,  the 
j^ubject  of  a  signal  deliverance  froiu  danger,  which,  though  nut  the  imme- 
diate occasion  of  those  serious  impressions  which  issued  ill  his  hopeful  con- 
Tersion,  waa  nevertheless  often  idlnded  to  by  him  in  after  life,  wHh  tha 
most  grateful  recognition  of  God's  providential  goodness.  Sabseqnently  to 
these  oocurrenoeSy-^when  he  waa  abont  the  age  of  nine  or  tm,  he  happened, 
while  serving  as  a  plough  boy,  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  a  nian  of 
lieentions  principles;  and,  not witli standing  all  the  guar<ls  with  which  he 
had  been  provided  through  the  influence  of  the  pious  family  in  which  he 
lived,  he  aetnally  be^ran  to  imbibe  the  poi«!on  of  infidelity.  But  the  provi- 
dence of  God  quickly  provided  an  anti  lote  to  the  influence  of  the  scoffer. 
Death  came  into  his  family,  bereaving  Iutu  of  oue  or  more  of  its  members; 
and  the  poor  boy,  whom  he  would  faiu  have  ruined,  saw  that  his  infidel 
system  waa  utterly  unavailing  to  sustain  him  in  the  hour  of  trouble.  And 
thns  it  turned  out  that,  though  he  walked  upon  Uie  snare,  he  was  mereif  ally 
preserved.  At  a  subseqnent  period,  when  he  waa  about  sixteen,  he  waa 
again  placed  in  jeopardy  from  a  similar  cause.  A  professional  gentleman, 
who  was  no  friend  to  Christianity,  having  removed  into  the  ^fiaae  with  a 
small  library,  lent  •^omc  of  his  books  to  Lemuel,  and  at  length  put  into  his 
han^ls  one  of  fk  i  i  b  dly  infidel  tendency.  He,  however,  quickly  discovered 
its  eharaetcr.  and,  without  reading  it  further,  returned  it  with  a  poetical 
not  '.  conveyiug  a  lu  lieate,  but  richly  merited,  r<  proof  f,>r  niaking  so  disin- 
genu.^nsan  assault  upon  Li-  principle?.  His  thirst  lur  kuowlo  lire,  even  from 
his  earliest  years,  wad  insatiable;  and  though  he  enjoyed,  in  eouimun  wilh 
other  boys  of  his  age,  the  benefit  of  a  district  school,  yet  his  aspirations 
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mdiad  nmoK  higher,  and  every  moment  of  leisure  that  ho  could  cam- 
iiMid,  eTen  some  of  the  houra  which  are  nsually  devoted  to  sleep,  ho  oooup 
|£ed  most  indaetrioaely  in  endeavouring  to  eslaige  his  mental  acquisitiouL 
In  1775,  he  lost  his  exoelloit  mistress,  to  whmn^  under  God,  he  waa  pro* 
bablj  more  indebted  than  to  any  other  person,  for  those  impressions  whioh 
ultimately  gave  the  complexion  to  his  lifo. 

The  following  account  of  his  conversion  is  extracted  from  n  letter  written 
by  himFclf,  in  answer  to  tlie  inijuirios  of  a  friend  on  the  .-^uliject.  The  par- 
ticular time,  however,  when  the  event  referred  to  took  place,  oaonot  now  be 
ascertuiucd. 

"  I  reme&ibcr  I  often  had  serious  inipressioQs,  or  itarful  apprehensions  of  going  to 
hell.  I  six'nt  much  time  in  what  I  called  secret  prayer.  I  was  one  evening  greatlj 
alarnit'd  by  the  Aurora  Borealis,  or  Northern  T.iglit.  It  was*  in  that  day  esh-  'Tned  a 
preiiagu  of  the  day  ut'  judfrnient.  For  many  days  and  nights  1  was  greatly  alarmed, 
tltrongh  fear  of  appeann^  before  the  bar  of  God,  knowing  that  I  was  a  sinner:  l  ean* 
not  express  the  terrors  of  iniml  tliat  1  folt.  One  evening,  being  under  an  applo  trre, 
luuuniiiig  my  wretched  situation,  I  hope  I  found  the  Saviour.  I  always  visit  the 
{riaee  when  I  come  to  Granville,  and  when  I  can.  I  pluck  some  fVuit  from  the  tree  and 
carry  ii  Ju-niP:  ft  is  ,s\\r  i>!  to  my  tast*^.  I  h;ivo  foar.s  at  tiim  s  tliat  I  am  deceived, 
but  still  1  hope.  KeaUmg  a  verse  in  Mr.  Erskiue's  souuuts  a  little  strengthvucd  me. 
In  deseribing  marks  of  graoe,  he  asks, 

**  Dost  ask  the  place,  tb«  spot  «f  kukU 

*'  Where  Jesus  did  tbce  meet? 

**  An<l  how  be  got  thy  heart  and  handt 

**  Thy  huifbandthen  was  sweot ! " 

Soon  aftor   I  united  with  the  tlnirc)i  in  T'a?;{  (^ranvill^*.  ;ind  w  as  baptized  by  the  Bar. 
Jonathau  Uuutiugton,*  minister  or  pa>tur  uf  the  cburcli  at  Wurtliiiigton." 

When  the  war  of  the  llevolution  broke  out,  young  Uayues  was  ou  the 

sleri  to  serve  his  eonntiy.   In  1774,  he  enlisted  as  a  minute  man,  in  ?irtae 

of  vhieh  he  was  required  to  spend  one  day  in  the  week  in  military  ezerinsa, 

and  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  for  actual  serviee.   In  1775,  shortly  after 

Uie  battle  of  Lexington,  he  joined  the  army  at  Bozlmiy ;  the  next  year  he 

was  a  Tolnnteer  in  the  expedition  to  Tioonderoga;  and,  at  the  elose  of  his 

Northern  campaign,  returned  to  his  home  in  GraiiTille,  and  engaged  again  in 

agricultural  pnr.suits. 

But,  ttotwitligtaTidin;!  tlie  variety  of  his  occupations,  and  tlie  diiitracting 

nature  of  .>ome  of  them,  in?)  etiorts  to  increase  his  stock  ui  k!iuwleiln;e,  and 

eapecialiy  of  theological  knowledge,  were  never  intermitted.    At  length  ho 

determined  to  try  his  hand  at  writing  a  sermon ;  and  he  actually  produced 

one  which  is  still  preserred,  and  which  may  justly  shame  the  flxat  efforta  of 

many  a  msji  of         advantages  and  of  a  whiter  fiwe.   It  was  the  enstom 

in  Uie  fionily  in  whieh  he  lived,  to  devote  Satoiday  evening  chiefiy  to 

domestic  religious  instruction  and  worship;  and  part  of  the  exercise  often 

oonsiated  in  the  reading  of  a  printed  sermon.    Tonng  Haynes,  being,  on  a 

certain  occasion,  called  upon  to  read,  Blipped  his  own  sermon  into  the  book 

which  ho  held  in  his  hand,  and  read  it  to  the  family.    The  good  deacon 

with  whom  he  lived  listened  to  it  with  great  delight, — supposing  that  it 

was  one  of  Whitefield's  ;  but,  upon  inquiry,  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 

reader  and  the  writer  of  the  sermon  were  identical. 

It  is  qnite  probable  that  this  incident  had  an  important  bearing  upon  Mr. 

Hiayiies*  snbseqnent  life ; — for  it  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  oinmm- 

ataaoes  that  suggested  to  his  friends  the  idea  of  his  entering  the  ministiy. 

*  JoKATBAji  HujiTixeToir  was  a  nativ*  of  WiDdbamt  0<mn. ;  did  not  rooeire  a  degre«  frooi 
uaj  College;  ma  ehblncd  pastor  of  th«  cliiuah  la  Worthiagtoa,  Mia*,  Jeno  M,  iTTIj  aa4 
«ed  March  11,  1781,  agod  tn^-i^ 
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An  opportunitj  occurred  about  this  time  for  his  Mqairing  ui  education  al 
Dartmoath  College ;  but  he  mid  not  hring  hkaaell  to  take  a/dventege  of  It* 
He,  however,  shortly  sfter,  (1779,)  aooepted  an  inntetion  fron  the  Sot* 
Beaiel  Fsmnd  of  Caneea,  Ck»n.,  to  rede  with  him,  and  study  the  Iinlin 
language  under  his  tuition.  Mr*  Farrand  was  distingubbed  not  less  for  his 
wit  than  his  piety ;  and  tlie  remarkable  resemblance  to  hb  character  whieli 
Mr.  HayncB  exhibited  in  jifter  life,  renders  it  more  than  probable  that  the 
pHpil.  as  he  was  a  great  admirer,  became  also  insensibly,  to  some  extent, 
an  imitator,  of  the  teacher.  During  his  r r^i  ience  here,  he  studied  several 
other  branches  beside  Latin,  and  gave  a  poruon  of  bis  time  to  the  wntiog 
of  sermons.  Ue  ultio  composed  a  poem,  which,  however,  was  stolen  from 
his  desk ;  and  it  b  said  that  he  afterwards  heard  of  its  being  delivered  at 
a  College  Commenoement.  After  thb,  he  was  engaged,  for  some  time,  as 
teacher  of  a  school  at  Wintonbnry,  at  the  same  time  devoting  hb  Idsnre  to 
the  study  of  the  Greek.  By  his  unremitting  diligenoe,  he  became,  in  a  lew 
months,  a  respectable  Greek  scholar ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  he  showed 
himself  no  mean  critic  of  both  the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament. 

At  length,  when  his  attainments,  in  the  estimation  of  competent  judges, 
had  become  sufficient  to  justify  such  a  step,  he  made  application  for  license 
to  preach  the  Gospel;  and,  on  the  'iOth  of  November,  1780,  lie  was 
approved  as  a  candidate  by  several  respectable  clergymen  tu  whom  he  sub- 
mitted himself  for  examination.  Hb  oredentiab  bear  the  signatures  of 
Daniel  Farrand  of  Canaan,  Jonathan  Huntington  of  Worthington,  and 
Joseph  Huntington,  B.  B.,  of  Coventry. 

It  was  certainly  a  singular  triumph  of  sterling  merit  over  the  power  of 
prejudice,  that  Mr.  Ilaynes  should  have  been  inuneiliately  and  uuanimonaty 
invited  to  supply  the  pulpit  in  a  newly  organized  church,  in  the  very  place 
in  which  he  had  passed  nearly  bis  whole  life.  But  such  was  the  fact ;  and 
instead  of  being  subjected  to  the  least  inconvenience  on  account  of  his 
colour  or  his  history,  he  every  wLv-re  met  a  most  cordial  welcome,  and  there 
was  the  highest  appreciation  of  both  Ins  character  and  services.  Here  (in 
Middle  Granville)  he  continued  labouring  for  Ave  years ;  and  though,  owing 
to  the  peeuliar  state  of  the  times,  he  had  a  mighty  current  ef  evil  in  the 
form  of  both  infidelity  and  immorality  to  resbt,  yet  he  moved  steadily  toi» 
ward  against  all  opposing^  influences,  and  performed  a  work  which  had  tk 
most  important  bearing  upon  the  future  prosperity  of  the  congregattoD. 
No  general  revival  attended  his  minbtry,  and  yet  many  are  believed  to  have 
been  savingly  benefitted  by  his  labours. 

At  thb  period,  EUaabeth  Bab)>i  t,  :i  young  lady  of  intelligence  and 
respectability,  who  had  been  greatly  assi.sted  by  Mr.  Haynes'  coun:>el  in  hor 
Bpiritual  conflicts,  and  v^iio  was  deeply  grateful  for  the  benefit  she  had 
received  from  him,  actually  offered  to  become  hb  wife ;  and  the  result  was 
that,  after  seeking  heavenly  guidance  and  the  oonnsel  of  some  of  hb  breth- 
ren in  the  minbtry,  he  acceded  to  her  proposal,  and  they  were  married  at 
Hartland,  Conn.   September  22, 1788. 

After  the  lapse  of  five  years,  during  which  he  had  supplied  the  snail 
congregation  in  Granville  to  great  acceptance,  it  was  deemed  proper  that 
he  should  receive  ordination  ;  and  the  church  having  signified  their  wishci 
to  this  effect  to  the  Association  of  ministers  in  Litchfield  county,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  ordain  him,  November  9,  1785.  The  ordination  sermon  was 
preached  by  his  venerable  instructer,  the  Bev.  Daniel  Farrand,  on  1  Chro- 
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nicies,  zvii,  16.   **  Wbo  am  I,  0  Lord  Qod,  and  wliai  u  mj  hom  that 
Hum  liMl  brought  me  Ulhetto  f " 

Shortlj  after  his  oidbatkm,  ba  was  raqnasted  to  supply  »  yaoaiit  chiudi 
in  Torrington,  Conn.,  where  he  continued  hia  labonn  aboat  two  years.  Bat 
Ihoiigh  he  wan  greatly  esteemed  both  for  his  talents  and  piety,  and  a  blessing 
■anlfioatly  attended  his  nunistrations,  and  many  wished  to  retain  him  as  their 
p«rniancnt  pastor,  yet,  owing  to  the  sensitiveness  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
congregation,  the  majority  nonscuted  to  yield  their  wishes,  in  consequenee 
of  which  he  retired  to  another  field. 

In  July,  1785,  Mr.  Haynes  set  out  on  a  journey  to  the  State  of  Vermont, 
which,  at  tkat  time,  preaeuted  a  very  important  field  of  ministerial  useful- 
ness. While  there  were  hUA  taw  ehorohes  and  &w  nunisters,  infidelity  wet 
tlihe  eonunon  and  arrogant  in  ahnost  OTery  part  of  the  State ;  and  Mr. 
Haynes  was  admirably  :adapted,  by  bis  peonlkr  talents,  to  eonfonnd  this 
blustering  foe.  Not  only  had  he  made  himself  very  familiar  with  the  Deis^ 
tloal  controversy,  b«t  his  vneommon  shrewdnen  and  self-possoa^on  gate 
him  an  advantage  which  comparatively  few  possess ;  and  those  who  ventured 
to  oncountcr  him,  were  very  sure  to  gather  but  few  laurels  in  the  conflict. 
In  March,  178y,  he  received  a  call  from  the  West  parish  in  llutland  to  the 
pastoral  office.  He  accepted  it,  and  for  thirty  years  remained  there  in  the 
exemplary  discharge  of  hi^  various  duties. 

In  the  year  1805,  Mr.  Haynes  published  his  celebrated  sermon  on  the 
text — Ye  ehall  not  snrely  die,'*  in  answer  to  Hosea  Bsllon,  a  well  known 
preacher  of  the  denomination  of  Universalists.  The  cirenmstsnees  whieh 
dlrew  forth  that  ramarkable  prodnetion,  were  as  follows.  Mr.  Haynes  had 
appointed  a  leetnrent  a  private  house,  in  a  remote  part  of  his  parish,  without 
being  aware  that,  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Ballou  had  an  appointment  to  preach 
in  his  (Mr.  H.'s)  mccting-house.  After  Mr.  B.'s  arrival  in  town,  some  of 
Mr.  H.'s  friends  called  upon  him,  and  cxpre-^t'd  their  regret  that  his  lecture 
would  interfere  with  Mr.  B.'s  Rcrvice,  and  moreover  stated  that  Mr.  B.  had 
intimated  a  suspicion  tliat  the  coincidence  of  the  two  services  had  not  been, 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  II.,  altogether  accidental.  Mr.  Haynes  finally  concluded, 
In  aooordanoe  with  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  to  forego  his  own  appointment 
and  attend  the  other  sernee.  On  arriving  at  the  nieeting*hoase,  he  was 
inlrodneed  to  Mr.  BaUon,  who  invited  him  to  take  part  in  the  exereiseo,  and 
tatiier  nrged  it  on  the  ground  that  he  was  to  oeenpy  his  (Mr.  H.'s)  pnlpil. 
Kr.  H.  however  excused  hims^v — ^remarking,  at  the  same  time,  that  per* 
haps  he  might  be  willing  to  say  a  word  after  the  sermon.  Aoeordingly,  in 
dn»'  time,  the  preacher  turned  to  him,  and  remarked  that  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak,  if  he  desired  it ;  upon  which  he  immediately  arose,  and  with 
no  other  preparation  than  he  could  make  while  Mr.  B.  was  preaching,  deliv- 
ered the  discourse  above  referred  to.  The  opinion  has  been  often  expressed 
that  there  is  not  in  the  language  another  argument  on  the  same  subject,  and 
within  the  same  compab^,  et^ually  ingenious  and  effective.  The  sermon  has 
fone  through  editions  innnmerableon  both  sides  of  the  Atlantio,  and  is  eon* 
sidered  a  very  masterpieee  of  religions  satire. 

Mr.  Haynes  was  a  delegate,  in  1814,  from  the  General  Convention  of  min- 
isters in  Vcnnont  to  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut,  which  held  its 
scB.'iion  that  year  at  Fairfield.  On  his  way  he  stopped  at  New  Haven,  and 
preached  in  the  CM  "Rlue  church,  to  a  largo  and  delighted  audience,  among 
whom  was  President  Dwight.   He  afterwards  preached  at  Fair&eld  before 
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the  A?5sociation,  where  he  was  also  listened  to  with  profound  aiUniion 
and  adiuirutioa.  His  presence  as  a  member  of  the  hody  Baid  to  have  given 
uniwial  interest  to  tbe  ocoasion ;  while  hi^^  great  shrewdnosBi  qnaliJUd  by  his 
DbATDiing  modesty,  rendered  him  a  viuTeraal  ftvoiirite. 

From  early  life,  Mr.  Haynee  had  always  taken  a  deep  ittterest  In  tbe  eiTtt 
affairs  of  the  coontry,  and  had  never  attempted  to  eonoeal  his  poUiical  par* 
tialities.  He  was,  from  oonTtction ,  a  decided  and  uncompromising  Federalist. 
It  is  not  improbable  that,  considering  the  violence  of  party  spirit  at  the 
period  now  rcforrod  to,  (181 S,)  he  may  have  inrhilgctl  too  freely  in  nninKi'1- 
vcrj^ions  upon  the  cour-o  of  hin  political  opponents.  Be  thai  as  it  uiav,  a 
state  of  feeling  was  L^oTieratod  in  his  congregation,  in  consct^u.  nee  of  his 
conneotiou  with  polities,  aiLcrse  alike  to  his  comtui  L  and  usefuluess  ;  and, 
aa:ordingly,  in  April  of  that  ^ear,  a  mutual  council  was  convened,  and, 
after  due  consideration  of  the  case,  they  declared  his  pastoral  relatioii  dia- 
solved.  The  soene  of  parting  is  represented  to  haTe  been  one  of  the  moat 
touching  character.  In  taking  leave  of  hb  people,  be  addreseed  them  in  two  , 
appropriate  discourses,  fill  of  most  judicious  counsel  and  instruction,  wbiob 
were  afterwards  published. 

No  sooner  was  his  pastoral  relation  to  the  people  of  Rutland  dissolved, 
than  he  was  invited  to  take  eharue  of  the  church  then  vacant  in  Manchester, 
— a  beautiful  village  on  the  West  side  of  tho  (tieen  Mountains.  Though  it 
was  not  considered  expedient  that  he  should  become  the  settled  pastor  of 
the  ehurch,  he  contiuued  there  about  three  years,  htbouring  with  great  pru- 
doice,  affeoiioo,  and  fidelity. 

During  his  residence  in  Mandiester,  he  was  somewhat  oonneoted  with  an 
erent  of  most  extraordinary  character,  which,  at  the  time,  occasioned  a  deep 
senaaiion  throughout  the  whole  country ;  and  indeed  it  has  rarely  had  its 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Russell  Colvin, 
an  inhabitant  of  that  town,  had  become  dernnL'p  1,  and  had  been  accustomed 
for  years  to  wamicr  altout  the  eountrv  m  a  state  of  eornpleto  mental  aliena- 
tion. It  was  not  uncommon  for  him  to  l)c  absent  for  so%eral  months  at  a 
time  ;  but,  at  length,  in  fhe  year  1813,  ho  suddenly  disappeared,  and  year** 
passed  away  and  no  ti<lings  were  heard  respecting  him.  The  conjecture, 
after  a  while,  got  afloat,  that  he  had  been  murdered ;  and  suspicion  attached 
to  two  of  his  wife's  brothers,  Stephen  and  Jesie  Boom.  New  developments, 
from  time  to  time,  were  thought  to  render  this  more  and  more  probable,  untfl, 
al  length,  they  were  aetually  arrested,  tried,  condemned,  and  sentenced  to  be 
executed  for  niurder.  While  they  were  in  prison,  awaiting  the  time  of 
ezeontion,  Mr  llaynes  visited  them  frequently  as  a  spiritual  friend  and 
ronnsellor,  and  from  his  intercourse  with  them,  became  satisfied  that  they 
were,  as  they  claimed  to  he,  guiltless  of  the  crime  with  which  they  were 
charged.  Just  thirty-seven  days  before  the  day  that  they  were  to  suffer, — to 
the  overwhelming  astonishment  of  the  whole  village,  the  man  whom  they 
were  charged  with  having  murdered,  suddenly  made  his  appearance,  thus 
beaxing  a  testimony  to  their  innocence  which  nothing  could  gainsay.  Ifr. 
Gbynes  preached  and  published  an  interesting  diaeourse  on  the  oeoaaioo 
of  their  releaae,  from  Isaiah  XLix.  9.  TiuA  thou  mayest  say  to  the 
prisoners,  go  forth;  to  them  that  are  in  darkness,  show  yourselves.** 

Mr.  Haynes'  physical  energies  having  begun  peroeptibly  to  de  lin  \  the 
people  nf  Manchester,  to  whom  he  ministered,  came  at  UnKth  to  feel  the 
importance  of  obtaining  the  services  of  some  youiiger  peiaon ;  and  at  the 
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sun«  time  the  church  in  Granville,  N.  Y.  comtniinicated  to  Mm  their  Trish 
that  h9  would  talcn  iip  his  re-^Menco  among  them,  and  preach  to  them  as  his 
health  and  strcugtii  would  allow.  Uo  acceded  to  their  proposal,  and  removed 
to  <ii;iriville  in  Fehruary,  1822,  where  he  spent  hia  remaining  days.  Nor 
was  iliiA  the  least  happy,  nor  the  least  sucee>^Atul,  ]art  of  his  miuiiitry.  In 
1831,  when  he  was  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  a  general  attention  to  religion 
pervaded  his  eongregation,  during  whieb  be  seemed  to  renew  bis  strength, 
and  to  forget  that  his  Tigoiir  bad  begun  to  wane.  WbOe  at  Granville,  he 
admitted  nearly  eighty  to  the  church  on  a  profession  of  their 'faith. 

In  \S^'2,  he  visited  New  York  and  atte9i4^  the  May  Anniversajries.  He 
preached  in  Now  York,  Albany,  and  Troy,  and  was  received  every  where 
with  the  utmost  hospitality  and  kindn* "^w.  In  18133,  he  made  his  last  visit 
to  Granville,  Mass.  Though  the  eenorat  ion  to  which  he  belonged  were  nearly 
all  gone,  yet  a  few  of  the  companions  of  )ih  early  years  remained  to  welcome 
him,  and  the  whole  community  testified  towards  him  their  respect  and  venera- 
tion. He  preached  several  times  to  crowded  and  deeply  interested  audiences. 
He  Tisitod  with  intense  interest  the  Tariona  looalities  whidi  w«re  speeiallj 
consecrated  by  his  early  associations.  And  when  he  took  leave  of  his  friends, 
il  was  with  the  fall  oonviotion  that  he  and  they  were  to  meet  no  more  on  this 
side  the  grave* 

He  now  returned  to  his  home  and  to  his  flock,  admonished  by  increasing 
infimiitie.s  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand.  For  some  time, 
however,  he  continued  his  pastoral  labours  as  usual ;  but  in  the  early  part 
of  March,  1834,  a  species  of  gangrene  appeared  in  one  of  his  feet,  which 
fieemed  to  threaten  almost  immediate  death.  After  about  a  month,  the 
violence  of  his  disease  had  so  fur  abated,  that  he  attempted  again  to  preach, 
and  actoally  did  preach,  for  several  snccessive  Sabbaths ;  but  he  quickly 
became  saAisfied  that  his  work  in  the  pulpit  was  done.  He  snffered  greatly 
in  the  course  of  the  summer  from  the  progress  of  bis  disease ;  but  untformly 
erinoed  the  most  cheerful  submission  to  the  Divine  will.  Two  days  before 
bis  death,  having  lain  quietly  during  the  day,  he  requested  one  of  bis 
daughtws  to  come  to  his  bedside,  when  he  thus  exclaimed — "What  won- 
derful views  I  have  had  this  day.  I  have  been  brought  to  tlio  1  t  rdcrs 
of  the  grave.  Oh  whar  views  !  Woiirlerful !  Wonderfnl !  Wonderful  1  I 
have  heard  singing!  Oh  how  wonderful !  T  am  well.  Glory  ineffable!'* 
On  the  last  day  of  his  life,  when  his  final  coufliet  seemed  actually  to  have 
begun,  he  suddenly  revived  and  exclaimed  with  an  air  of  trauaport — '*  Oh 
what  beauties  I  have  seen  \  Glories  Tsf  another  world !  What  joys  do  I  feel ! 
I  have  seen  the  Saviour."  In  this  state  of  ecstatic  triumph  he  continued 
until  he  fell  asleep,  to  awake  to  a  triumph  still  more  ecstatic,  in  his 
Redeemer's  presence.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  September,  1834.  His 
funeral  sermon  wss  preached  by  the  Rev.  John  Whiten,  from  Philippians 
I.  23.  A  hymn  was  sung,  which  Mr.  H.  himself  had  written  specially  for 
tkeoooasion. 

FROM  TUE  UEV.  TIMOTUY  M.VTHER  COOLET,  D.  D. 

GiiAXViLLK,  January  20,  184S. 
Reverend  and  dear  Sir:  Uv'xu^  a  resident  in  a  parish  of  the  same  town  in  which 
Mr.  Haynes  was  brought  up|  I  knew  him  well>  and  heard  him  preach  occasion- 
ally, from  tiie  comnMneemenl  to  the  doie  of  his  protract«d  ministry.  His  sei*- 
mona  are  the  earliest  whioh  I  nmonber,  and  ail  my  teoollectioiia  respecting  hin* 
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fts  a  Man,  a  Christian.  .Lud  a  Minister,  are  mingled  with  feelings  of  such  esteem 
and  love,  as  throw  around  his  semi-AfricaD  person  the  air  of  comeliness.  The 
tincture  of  his  ikiB  ud  his  shspe  ftstnres  indiested  fvStf  his  Africui  ordinal  \ 
y«t  them  tss  suoh  sn  e^ivssioii  of  intdligence,  and  so  much  swsetMss  of  dis- 
position and  nwansrsi  ss  not  only  dissnnsd  pvQadioe,  hot  swsksnsd  nspsot  snd 
good-will. 

Soon  after  his  ordination  as  au  evangelist,  he  was  invited  to  supply  a  parish  in 
Connecticut,  and  there  was  great  senaitiTeness  with  a  &w,  in  respect  to  his  colour. 
Ono  of  the  nvmber  wss  so  miich  displeased  thst,  for  s  time,  bs  refused  to  Attend 

his  ministry.  At  length,  however,  prcjudioe  was  oTeroome  by  curiosity,  and  he 
camo  out  to  hear.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  crowded  house,  and,  from  designed 
contempt,  sat  with  his  head  covered.  Mr.  Haynes  ronimcnced  wiili  \\\^  usual 
earnestness  and  eloquence,  as  if  unconscious  of  any  thing  amiss  in  the  at>sembly. 
**  The  preseher  had  not  proceeded  hr  m  his  sermon,"  said  this  man,  "  before  I 
thought  him  the  whitest  person  I  ever  knew.  y[j  hat  W«S  instantly  taken  off, 
and  thrown  under  the  scat,  and  I  found  myself  listening  with  the  most  profound 
attention."  That  day  proved  a  nieniorablo  oporh  to  the  scorner.  Truth  was 
carried  home  by  the  power  of  the  lioly  Spirit^  and  he  became  a  man  of  prayer 
and  of  exemplary  piety,  and  wis  afltf wards  an  oflloer  in  the  chnrdk. 

Mr.  Haynes  was  emphatically  a  sei^ougAt  man,— the  founder  of  his  own  fortune; 
and  considering  his  humble  origin  and  his  extremely  limited  means  of  education, 
he  H-ns  <  ertain1y  an  c\'tr.nordin;iry  character.  His  influence  over  other  minds  was 
wonderful.  He  wa.s  u  child  of  grace,  and  no  one  could  more  appropriately  adopt 
the  expression  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  By  the  grace  of  God,  I  am  wliat  I  am." 

Oonld  I  represent  to  yon  the  elements  of  his  g;reat  nseftilncss,  and  that  assemblsge 
of  excellences,  which  made  him  so  dear  to  many  who  knew  him,  it  would  aid 
others  in  tV  r  ir  plnn.Hi  for  doing  good.  Thsso  SBsy  be  Bunma^y  expressed  in  the 
following  particulars: — 

Quiccirnss  of  APPREnsKsioif. 
Whenever  a  new  nr  intricate  sii'>j(^ct  was  introduced,  it  was  delightful  to  observe 
with  what  facility  and  ini;enuity  he  gr.T^ped  it  and  removed  the  difficulties  it 
involved.  Other  men  may  have  exceeded  luui  in  patient  and  protracted  investiga- 
tion; but  for  a  sudden  conflict,  and  an  effort  strictty  extemporaneous,  requiring 
an  the  energies  of  his  mind  at  ones,  his  powers  were  nnriralled.  A  text  was 
often  given  him  as  he  was  about  to  commence  a  lecture,  or  a  funeral  sermon, 
which,  jvs  a  matter  of  courtesy,  he  would  accept;  and  he  would  illustrate  it  appa^ 
r^tly  with  as  much  ingenuity  and  precision  as  if  be  had  takcu  ample  time  for 
preparation.  At  an  ordination,  when  the  ai»pointed  preacher  has  failed,  be  has, 
with  little  premeditation,  occupied  thoTacant  place  with  mudt  ability  and  aocefH 
tance.  In  one  such  instance,  after  the  assembly  had  principally  convened,  be 
sketched  the  plan  of  s  discourse,  which  WSS  entirely  appropriate  and  was  leceiTed 
with  admiration. 

AK  ACTITE  AND  TRNACIOm  XBMOBT. 

From  childhood  he  was  siil»ifv^t  to  just  that  course  of  discipline  which  is  fitted 
to  improve  this  faculty.  He  could  obtain  but  few  books,  and  the  contents  of  these 
he  devoured.  **  His  memory  was  his  library.*'  When  but  a  boy,  he  would  collect 
%  drde  of  his  coevals  around  him  in  the  intermission  on  the  Sabbath,  and  repeat 
agreat  part  of  the  morning  sermon.  His  master  required  him,  on  Sald*ath  cve- 
ninjr,  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  srrmnns  which  he  had  he.ird  during  the  day. 
At  the  age  of  fifty,  he  could  repeat  nearly  the  whole  of  Young's  Night  Thoughts, 
Paradise  Lost,  Watts*  Psalms  and  Hymns,  and  long  unbroken  passages  from 
difeeht  mthors,  and  more  of  the  Seriptnres  ths|i  any  person  I  ever  knew. 
Vhsnever  he  had  listened  to  a  sermon  or  a  conversation  of  great  length,  he  could 
report  the  snbstanes,  and  much  of  it  in  the  Tery  terms  in  which  it  was  delhmd. 
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Hi?  "writtf^n  preparation  for  the  pulpit  was  a  mere  skeleton  of  the  srrnion,  and  in 
the  fra.-dom  ui  an  extemporaneous  speaker,  ho  referred  to  numerous  passages  of 
Scripture,  mlirajs  giving  the  chapter  ud  verae  with  netrlj  inUlible  ■oeoraejr. 

UKTIBINQ  INDUSTRT. 

He  earij  imbibed  the  aeotiment  of  Seneca, — that  "  time  is  almost  the  onljr  thin^ 
whidk  it  is  •  virtM  to  be  coveloiui.**  Thoughout  liis  long  life,  he  was  oonsel- 
sntimis  in  the  improTement  of  tisM.  His  esrly  hsUts  were  fi^nned  with  referenot 

to  a  rigid  pursuit  of  business,  day  and  night.  He  rose  at  an  early  hour,  and  often 
trimmed  the  midnight  lamp.  He  sotnetimes  left  his  bed  in  the  dead  of  night, 
especially  if  he  bad  occasion  to  prepare  a  sermou  in  which  his  feelings  were 
deef^y  interested.  The  darkness  and  solitude  of  midnight  he  considered  as 
frvonrable  to  mcditaliao.  He  was  throogh  life  "ft  worlnng  man."  His  own 
hands  ministered  to  the  necessities  of  a  numerous  family. 

It  has  been  a  thousand  times  repcato<I  tliat  Lemuel  Haynet  got  his  education 
in  (he  chimney-corner.  This  is  literally  true.  Bouml  liv  indenture  as  a  servant, 
he  wo^  obliged  to  labour  hard  through  the  day,  so  liiai  the  hours  of  the  evemiig 
mod  the  twilight  of  the  morning,  with  the  exception  of  s  &w  montlis  nt  a  eommoa 
school  in  winter,  were  his  only  opportunities  for  mental  improvement.  While  his 
companions  were  sportiuj;  in  the  streets,  and  even  round  the  door,  you  might  see 
him  sitting  on  his  block,  with  his  l)nok  in  his  hand.  Kveninf;:  after  evening,  he 
piiiHl  his  studies  by  firelight,  having  the  preceding  day  kid  in  a  store  of  pine 
knots  ibr  the  purpose.  The  luxury  of  a  ttndle  he  rarely  enjoyed.  Hero  he 
studied  Ins  spcUing^hook,  and  psalter,  and  oth^  books  whicb  bo  could  prooirs. 
He  possessed  that  faculty  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge^  which  is  the  birth-right 
of  genius.  No  tosath  of  Gluistian  diarity  was  applied  to  fiin  the  latent  spark 
into  aiiame. 

A  niGH  ESTLMATR  OK  LITKRATURK  ANT)  LITERARY  ME.V. 

He  felt  and  lamented  through  life  \m  own  limited  advantages.    The  Latin  • 
language  he  had  studied,  and  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  Latin  classics. 
In  Gred[,  he  was  familiar  with  the  Testament  and  the  Septuagint,  and  often 
enriched  his  sermons  with  ingenwns  allusions  to  the  original.    He  was  an  advocate 

for  an  educated  ministry.  A  young  clergyman,  in  conversation  witli  him  on  this 
subject,  remarked  with  much  ajtparcnt  sincei  ity  that  lie  thought  ministers  without 
learning  succeeded  well,  and  tliat  ignorant  ones  did  the  best.  Won't  you  tell 
mo  then,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Haynes,  *'  how  much  ignorance  is  necessary  to  make  an 
eminent  prescber.'* 

AFFAMLITT. 

After  wnat  I  have  said,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  llr.  Haynes  possessed 

sodi^  qualities  of  a  high  order.  Bo  was  indeed  the  life  of  every  circle  in  which 
he  moved.  His  speech  was  with  grace  soa.soned  with  salt.  He  was  shrewd  in  his 
observations  on  men  and  things.  I  shall  fail  of  giving  you  the  whole  character, 
and  all  the  varied  excellences  of  my  friend,  if  I  pass  in  silence  his  eccentricities, 
flspseially  that  vein  of  wit  and  facility  at  keen  retort,  which  rendered  him  at  ones 
en  amusing  and  instructive  friend  and  a  most  formidable  op{>onent.  This  talent  in 
him  was  of  the  most  innocent  and  chastened  oliametor,  ami  imparted  inexpressible 
Bprightliness  to  his  social  powers,  and  inspired  the  ranks  of  infidelity  with  alarm 
at  bis  approach.  Those  best  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  his  location, — 
the  bold  and  blasphemous  infidditj,  the  cunning  and  obtrusire  scepticism,  with 
wtuch  the  region  was  infested,  have  expressed  the  belief  that  this  talent  gave  htm 
an  influence  which  could  not  have  been  otherwise  acquired.  A  few  of  the  many 
anecdotes  which  have  l>een  preserved  respecting  him,  will  give  a  better  idea  than 
any  general  description  of  his  ready  talent 

'*  Happily  to  »teer, 

From  grave  to  gay,  nom  lively  to  severs.'* 
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'  As  Mr.  Haynos  was  tr%Telling  in  Vermont^  he  fi^  in  company  with  a  p«tM 
who  soon  diflooTeNd  himself  to  be  an  nnprineipled  aooflbr  at  religion.  In  tho 

course  of  conversation,  he  demanded  of  Mr.  llaynes  what  eridcnce  Itc  had  for 
believing  the  Divine  ori^'in  of  the  Hihlc.  "  Why,  Sir,"  answered  Mr.  11,,  "  the 
Bible,  which  was  written  much  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  informs  me  that 
I  should  meet  just  such  a  person  as  yourself."  "  liut  how  can  you  show  that  ?" 
retomed  the  eariUer.  "  The  Bible  says,  11.  Peter  in.  3»  '  In  tbie  last  days,  flcof> 
fers  shall  come,  walking  after  their  own  lusts.' " 

A  physician  in  a  coiiti<;unti<;  town,  of  rutficT  lilioriiiio  principles, arrived  in  West 
Rutland  with  a  retinue  of  his  friends,  a.s  he  was  about  to  remove  to  u  disstaut  part 
of  the  country;  and  Mr.  llaynes  seeing  the  Doctor  drive  up,  and  call  at  the  public 
honse,  iumetUatdj  went  thither  to  take  a  friendly  kave  of  him  and  his  family. 
After  exchanging  salutations,  Mr.  H.  said  to  him,—"  Why,  Doctor,  I  was  not 
aware  that  you  expected  to  leave  this  part  of  the  country  so  soon; — T  ain  owing 
you  a  small  deht  which  ou^ht  to  have  been  cancelled  !»efore.  I  have  not  tlie  money, 
but  will  go  and  borrow  it  immediately."  The  Doctor  replied  that  he  must  have 
all  his  affairs  settled,  as  he  expected  nefer  to  return  to  this  part  of  the  eonntry 
again.  Mr.  H.,  as  he  went  ont  to  borrow  the  money,  was  called  back  by  the  Doctor, 
who  had  previously  made  out  a  receipt  in  full,  whidi  he  gave  to  him,  saying — 
•  Here,  Mr.  llaynes,  is  a  discharc^e  of  your  account.  You  have  been  a  faithful 
servant  for  a  lon;^  time  and  received  but  small  support.  I  give  you  the  debt.** 
Mr.  llaynes  thanked  liim  very  cordially,  expressing  a  willingness  to  pay,  when 
the  Doctor  added>  "  But  you  must  pray  for  me,  and  make  a  good  man  of  me." 
Mr.  U.  qnicUy  replied,—"  Why,  Doctor,  I  think  I  had  much  better  pay  the 
debt." 

Only  a  few  months  before  his  death,  Mr.  llaynes  wa.s  expressing  his  admiration 
at  the  progress  of  the  benevolent  operations  of  the  day,  and  the  amount  of  good 
accomplished  bj  the  American  Bible,  Missi<mary,  Sabbath  School,  Tract,  and 
Temperance  Societies.  A  sceptic  stood  by  and  remi^kod  with  some  earnestness 
that  he  believed  the  devil  had  got  up  these  Societies.  "  What,"  said  Mr.  H.,  "  the 
devil  a  friend  of  the  Bible!  and  Missions!  and  Temperance!  lias  the  devil  met 
With  a  clmuge?  I  am  sure  he  would  not  lavour  such  things  unless  he  had.  He 
must  have  been  very  lately  converted!*' 

As  Mr.  Haynes  and  others  were  engaged  in  an  ecclesiastical  conn^,  a  Free 
Mason*s  Lodge  had  a  celebration  in  an  adjoining  town,  and  the  Ber.  Mr.  D.,  one 
of  the  era  ft,  attended  and  preached  a  sermon.  The  preacher,  on  his  return,  came 
into  the  room  vrhero  several  ministers  were  sitting  in  a  recess  of  the  eouncil. 
**  How  do  you  do,  Brother  D.?"  said  Mr.  II. — "  then  you  Imve  been  preacliing  to 
the  Masons,  have  you.^*'  And  receiving;  Mr.  D.*s  reply  in  the  affirmative,  he  con- 
tinued, "  Well,  itis  rallier  small  bu.sincss,  Brother  D.,  for  ministers  of  the  Qospel 
to  be  preaching  to  these  Masons.  1  think  you  might  he  1>etter  employed.** 
"Why,"  said  Mr.  D.,  Father  Haynes,  you  don't  understand  tlie  suJ.jort.  If 
you  did,  you  would  not  speak  so  disparagingly  of  Ma.sons.  Masonry  began  in 
HeaTm!'*  **  Began  in  Heaven!'*  said  Mr.  fiaynes,  with  the  strongest  expres- 
sion of  surpri^,  and  seeming  for  a  moment  to  be  at  a  loss  for  a  reply—"  Beg^ 
In  Heaven!  Oh  yes!,  T  remember  it  did;  but  they  east  it  rij^ht  oat.  Thej 
would  not  keep  it  there  an  hour.  They  cast  it  down  to  hell  with  all  the  inTcnton 
of  !t.»» 

It  is  stated  that,  some  time  after  the  delivery  of  his  famous  sermon  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Ballon,  Mr.  Haynes  was  met  by  two  reckless  young  men,  between  whom 

and  1iinL«»elf  occurred  the  following  conversation.  Having  agreed  f  <  tlu  r  to  make 
trial  of  their  wit,  one  of  them  said,  "  Father  Haynes,  have  you  henr»l  the  -ood 
news.^"  "  No,»»  f:ai<l  Mr.  Hnynes,  "  what  is  it?"  "  It  is  grcaV n<'\v<:."  <-iid  the 
other,  "  and  if  true,  your  business  Ls  done."  **  What  is  it?"  again  in<iuire<l  Mr. 
Haynes.  *'  Why,*'  said  the  first,  '<  the  devil  is  dead!*'  In  a  moment,  the  old 
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gentleman,  liftin;!!:  up  both  \ur  hands,  and  pli -iriir  them  upon  th<  lu  ads  of  the 
joung  men,  in  a  tone  of  solemnity  and  conceiu,  replied,  **  Poor,  father  less  children! 
What  will  become  of  you?" 

Perhaps  no  oluUDiiion  of  tlie  Gospd  in  that  region  wu  better  fiimidwd  to  meet 
the  infidel  and  aooffer,  than  Lenmel  HajiWB.  If  they  asgatlcd  htm  in  Mgament, 
his  replies  "vrcre  ready  and  appropriate,  and  with  such  naked  point  as  made 
sophistry  appear  ridiculous;  and  if  they  railed  and  ridiculed,  be  knew  well 
how  to 

'  teach  the  wautuu  wit 
'<  That  while  he  bitea  he  may  be  bit » 

■HIVXITT  PISTT. 

Wifhont  personal  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  pecoliarities  of  this 

extraordinary  man,  you  will  scarcely  be  aUe  to  perceiye  the  consistency  of  tl^eee 
traits  of  character  with  great  spirituality,  and  uniform,  all-pcrvading  personal 
holiness.  However  dangerous  such  talents  may  have  been  in  otiicr  hands,  I  must 
say  that,  as  fur  as  I  know,  they  rarely,  if  ever,  were  the  occusioa  of  tlic  slightest 
Uemish  to  his  Christian  or  ministerial  character.  His  religious  experiences  were 
grounded  upon  a  change  of  heart,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  ever 
referred  to  the  wonderful  change  which  he  experienced  under  the  "  apple  tree," 
as  the  commencement  of  his  religious  hopes  and  joys.  Tie  was  cnuiantly  the  man 
of  God, — in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it.  He  manifested  great  tenderness  of  con- 
science, being  deeply  alfoeted  with  tlie  sense  of  his  own  unworthincss.  In  his 
devotional  sorrices,  whether  public  or  private,  he  seemed  to  court  the  lowest  place. 
If  he  possessed  any  one  of  the  Ohristian  graces  in  a  greater  measure  than  the 
rest,  it  was  humilittf.  He  was  everywhere  surrounded  with  incitements  to  pride. 
Whenever  he  preached  abroad,  lie  was  sure  to  draw  a  large  audieix  e,  w}io  hung 
upon  his  lips  with  fluttering  att4intion.  All  classes  were  solicitous  lo  opt  n  to  liim 
the  door  of  hospitality.  He  received  marked  attention  from  his  brcthrcu  in  the 
ministry.  Amidst  the  admiration  of  crowded  assemblies,  and  the  numerous 
attentions  that  were  bestowed  upon  him,  he  discovered  no  other  feelings  than 
those  of  Christian  humility.  HisUfewas  "a  living  e^tle,*'  known  and  read 
of  many  on  earth  and  in  Heaven. 

XIHISffSBUL  GIFTS. 

Mr.  Haynes  possessed  a  clear  head  and  a  pure  heart.  TTo  had  indeed  a  rare 
union  of  qnaltflcations  for  the  Gospel  ministry.  His  nnoff  Tviinfj  de])or(nient  and 
great  spirituality,  his  tenderness  and  humility,  his  quickness  of  perception  and 
strength  of  memory,  his  systematic  views  of  Theology,  his  intuitive  insight  into 
the  human  character  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  all  subjects  connected  with 
hia  work  as  a  minister  of  Obxist,  fitted  him  to  stand  Ibrth  ss  a  burning  and  a 
shining  light.*' 

His  piety  was  uniform,  deep,  consistent,  and  active.  He  was  in  his  closet 
much, — watched,  and  prayed,  and  fasted  much.  He  seemed  like  one  standing  on 
the  v«i:ge  of  two  worlds,  viewing  alternately  the  one  end  the  othw,  and  taking  bis 
measures  in  due  regard  to  both. 

His  labours  were  blessed  by  a  number  of  revivals  which  greatly  augmented  and 
edified  the  church  of  which  he  wns  pastor.  More  than  three  hundred  were  added 
to  the  church  in  W'oKt  Rvitland  during  the  thirty  Tears  of  his  pastoral  charge. 
Other  churches  souglit  and  enjoyed  his  labours  in  sea.sons  of  special  attention. 
Ho  was  much  in  revivals,  and  possessed  a  pecotisr  talent  in  solving  the  difHenltiei 
which  perplex  bquirers  after  salvation.  The  instructions  which  he  hss  givoi  to 
the  diffident,  the  anxious,  and  the  lingering,  will  be  long  remembered,  not  merely 
on  ncrount  of  their  success,  but  as  ilhiFtration.s  of  the  dcceitfii!  windings  of  the 
hntnan  heart,  and  of  a  happy  method  of  deliverance  from  the  wiles  of  the  enemy. 
A  young  lady  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  highly  respectable  neighbouring 
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minifter,  who  was  enjoying  a  special  revival  among  his  people,  was  Ueeplj  con- 
victed of  im,  but  mw  no  light  in  the  Gospel  plia  of  nlvAtioD.  She  ttt  hnr  oeei, 
hot  not  her  obligation,  and  was  waiting  for  God  to  convert  her  hj  a  mhracle. 

Her  pastor  had  conversed  and  prayed  with  her,  but  no  light  arose  to  her  naind. 
Providentially,  Mr.  Haynes  called,  and  the  pastor  proposed  to  her  that  if  she 
desircii  to  hear  instruction  from  the  voice  of  agu  and  experience,  he  would  invite 
him  in.  She  readily  assented;  and  after  being  informed  of  the  state  of  her  uiBid* 
he  eommenoed  the  interview  aa  follows:— "  Toung  woman,  do  yon  oipeet 
to  go  home  to-night?"  "Yes,  Sir."  "How  do  yott  expect  to  get  there?" 
*'  I  expect  to  walk."  "  How  will  you  walk  ?  '*  Tlic  young  lady  w\s  *  mb!irrassed 
and  made  tio  reply.  "Well,"  said  Mr.  II.,  "  I  can  tell  you  how  you  will  walk. 
You  will  put  one  foot  before  t'other — tliat's  the  way  you  will  get  home,  if  the 
Lord  pleaees,  and  that's  the  way  to  get  to  Heaven.  You  must  put  one  foot  before 
t'other,  and  the  Lord  will  take  care  of  you.  It  is  He  who  is  (filing  you  by  his 
Spirit;  and  He  calls  you,  not  to  wait  for  Him  to  carry  you,  but  to  follow  Ilim; — 
and  then  yon  have  hi<?  promise  that  He  will  piidc  you  by  His  counsels.  But  He 
will  uot  carry  you  to  Heaven  witiioui  your  own  walking,  any  more  than  He  will 
carry  you  home  to-night,  while  you  are  sitting  here." 

By  this  singular  illustration  he  fixed  the  attention  of  the  young  lady  upon,  the 
very  point  of  her  difficulty.  He  then  urged  upon  her  with  wannth  and  sinplidty 
her  obligation  to  immediate  jiubniission  and  unreserved  obedience  in  faith  and 
love.  His  words  were  attemled  with  the  power  of  the  Holy  Uhost;  and  that 
night,  Hij  oiiu  walked  towards  homo,  every  step  aliQ  took,  was  an  admonition,  in 
the  light  of  the  instruction  she  had  just  reodirad,  to  commit  her  ways  unto  the 
Lord.  She  soon  gave  evidence  of  hopeful  conversion,  and  adorned  the  doctrines 
of  the  Cospel  l)y  her  subsequent  life, — holdin;.;  in  most  grateful  remembrance  the 
in.struction&  of  Mr.  Haynes  hi  bringing  her  from  darkncs?  to  light. 

It  was  in  the  pulpit  that  Mr.  Haynes  appeared  especially  to  be  in  the  place  for 
whidk  God  had  made  him  a  "  chosen  vessel."  Hi»  manner  was  pecuUarly  his 
own.  His  preaching  was  distingubhed  for  directness  and  nnction,  and  was  calcn* 
lated  to  quicken  the  believer,  rouse  the  careless,  and  guide  the  inquirer  to  Christ. 
Throughout  his  sermon  he  kept  his  subject  so  perfectly  in  view,  and  brouglit  for- 
ward such  convincing  arjruments  and  happy  illustrations  to  conUrm  and  t;xplain 
it,  ttiat  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  listen  to  it  and  remain  unimpressed.  You  could 
not  forget  his  sermons  if  you  would.  Tou  would  be  carried  throogh  the  varioos 
beads  of  his  discourse  as  by  the  charm  of  a  musiod  instniment.  His  enunciation, 
though  distinct,  was  extremely  rajjid — a  <leliglitful  flow  of  words  and  thoughts, 
as  if  crowding  each  other  for  utterance.  Uo  made  no  gestures,  except  to  wave 
horizontally  hi.^^  reference-Bible. 

He  was  happy  in  the  choice  of  his  texts.  His  sermons  wefo  so  replete  with 
Scripture  proofii  that  his  hearers  usually  folt  that  opposition  to  his  doctrines  was 
opposition  to  the  Bible.  His  theological  views  were  systematic,  embracing  essen- 
tially the  New  England  orthodo?ry  of  the  last  age.  He  knew  what  he  believed, 
and  he  was  distinguished  for  an  uncompromising  exhibition  of  the  doctrines  of 
grace.  These  doctrines  he  preached  without  distinction  in  revivals  of  religion. 
And  reroarlcahle  as  he  was  for  pleasantry  and  turns  of  wit,  I  nmr  knew  hln  m 
the  pnlpit 

"  To  court  a  grin  when  he  should  irin  a  soul." 

I  have  already  extended  these  remarks;  beyond  what  I  intended.  I  will  only 
add  that  something  may  be  learned  respecting  his  general  character  from  a  remark 
of  some  of  the  young  men  of  his  pari.sh.  Considerable  emulation  existed  l)etweeB 
t^r  two  parishes  in  Rutland  in  regard  to  tht  ir  rninistors.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Ball  was 

tfii Ulster  iti  the  old  parish.  >rr.  Haynes  wa.<4  always  welcomed  with  great  cordi- 
ality to  both  their  families  and  the  pulpit.    The  young  men,  however,  by  way  of 
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pl^santiy  wouM  5;omet!mes  rail)'  their  friends  of  the  othor  pwisk  about  ihdr 
coloiired  minister.   Tho  reply,  on  one  oc-cusiuu  wan, — 

*'  Hit  totti  is  purtf 

"  Mi  ukUtt  Slum  wkiUI« 

With  tho  warmest  frat^nal  tffeofcioDi  I  nnun  Rer.  mod  dear  Sir»  ymu  tootlMr 
in  tiM  Goapel  of  Jciua  Chfisfc, 

TIMOTHY  M.  COOLEY. 


WILLIAM  GREENOUGH. 
1781— 183L 

FliOM  THE  KEV.  WILLIAM  JENKS,  D.  D. 

Bonov,  Deocmber  80, 1862. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  It  was  in  tho  Kkv.  Wit.liam  GREENOUOn's  psriah 
that  1  first  «aw  the  lijrlit.  He  wa.soneof  tlie  kind  and  «  ff<'ntivc  patrons  of  my 
early  fltudie> ;  and  it  is  no  u>ore  than  a  duty  devolviii;:  on  nu'.  and  a  truly 
pleasant  one,  to  endeavour  that  his  venerated  memory  lu;  preserved. 

He  was  burn  ia  Boston  on  the  29th  of  June,  ITtiG.  lii.s  father,  Thomaa 
Qfeenougb,  WM  a  mftthematioal  inatrament  maker,  and  a  grandson  of  Cap- 
tain WiUiam  Greenongh,  who,  first  of  the  fitmilj,  settled  in  Boston  between 
the  yoars  1640  and  1050.  He  spent  his  early  years  in  his  native  town. 
He  gridoated  with  high  hononr  at  Yale  College  in  1774,  and  renuuned  at 
New  Haven  for  two  or  three  succeeding  years  in  the  character  of  a  resident 
graduate.  Tn  1779,  he  was  admitted  a  raemher  of  the  Second  church  in 
Boston,  under  the  pastoral  earc  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Lathrop.  With 
whom  he  studied  iu  his  preparation  for  the  sacred  ministry  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  have  over  thought  that  he  took  the  advice  occasionally  of  his  learned 
kinsman,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Cliauuc^',  whoir^c  retnarkd  I  often  heard  him 
repeat.  And  I  have  soj^osed  that  he  meditated  at  one  time  the  law  as  a 
prafession,  or  perhaps  merehandifie;  for  he  observed  to  me  eonceming  his 
eldest  8on,~**If  I  thonght  he  wonld  suffer  as  mneh  as  I  did,  in  deter- 
mining on  tlie  cholee  of  a  profession,  I  conld  hardly  desire  his  life."  Had 
he  choflen  the  law,  his  strong  mind  and  powers  of  reasoning,  combined  with 
his  strict  integrity,  could  not  but  have  raised  hira  to  distinguished  eminence ; 
and  if  he  had  become  a  merchant,  he  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  be  rich. 

Newton,  originally  Newtown  or  Canil  ri  lrro  village,  was  included  at  first 
in  the  town  of  Cambridcrc,  which  bore  it>ulf  the  prior  name  of  Newtown,  as 
you  doubtless  know.  it  was  made  a  corporation,  after  a  struggle  for  that 
privilege  for  about  twenty  years,  in  1678;  but  a  church  had  been  gathered, 
a  pastor  settled,  and  a  parish  formed,  some  time  before, — that  ia,  in  1602, 
Jnly  20th.  At  that  time,  John  Eliot,  Jr.,  eldest  son  of  the  respected 
worthy,  who  so  deservedly  obtained  tho  name  of  ''the  Indian  Apostle," 
WSS  placed  over  the  chureh  and  parish,  as  their  first  minister.  And  it  was 
not  till  October,  1781,  that  another  parish  was  formed  in  the  town.  Of 
the  latter  parish  Mr.  Greenoufrh  beeame  the  mini.^tcr,  being  ordained  in 
liovember  sacceoding  its  formation.    The  sermon  on  the  occasion  was 
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preached  by  the  pastor  of  the  ohorch  with  which  ho  had  connected  him* 

Mlf. 

Hr.  Greenovgli  wm  manried  twiee ;  fink  to  Abigpul,  daiighter  of  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Badgw  of  Katioh,  June  1, 178&;  and  aeoond,  to  Lydia  Haahraa 
of  Boston,  Jkhj  22,  1799.   There  were  ohUdreo  by  both  marriages. 

He  was?  very  instrumental  in  preparing  the  measures  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  Park  Street  church,  Boston,  in  1810,  being  connecto<l  with 
some  of  the  leading  religious  fiunilies  in  the  Old  South  church,  particularly 
that  of  lloineg.  But,  after  its  c.->tal)lishment,  ho  was  not  often  seen  in  its 
pulpit, — which  occasioned  me  no  little  surpriiie. 

He  was  one  of  the  fonnden  of  the  "Society  for  promoting  OhriBtim 
Jmowledge,"  by  a  libend  sabaoriptioii — e  Society  formed  with  %  apeeial  view 
to  oheok  the  growing  tendenoy,  as  it  then  i^peared,  to  HopkineiaiuBm,  and 
to  continue  and  maintain  the  influence  of  that  system  which  was  adopted  by 
the  New  Bngland  fathers.  This  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century. 

Tl»c  only  publication  of  Mr.  Grecnough  s  of  whidi  I  have  any  knowledge, 
id  a  Foreign  Misi^ionary  Sermon  preached  at  Bobtuu  in  1814. 

Mr.  Greenough  died  at  Newton,  November  7,  1831,  in  the  seventy -sixth 
year  of  his  age.  Hk  last  Oloess  was  aoTere  and  trying,  bat  it  was  borne 
with  most  exemplary  sabmission  to  the  Divine  wilL  I  attended  hu  funeral 
and  addressed  the  people,  at  the  invitation  of  the  ministers  present. 

Mr.  Greenough  deserved  most  strictly  and  eminently  the  title  of  "  an 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile."  This  application  will  be 
granted  as  just  by  all  who  knew  him.  Ft  was  his  prominent  and  chief 
charnetoristic ;  that  is,  the  characteristic  which  peculiarly  distinguished  Inni 
from  ordinary  good  men  and  from  the  generality  uf  ministers.  And  I  would 
for  a  moment  dwell  on  it,  remembering  that  once  he  remarked  to  me  on  a 
certain  case  that  required  no  small  degree  of  moral  oonrage — "If  ministtt* 
will  not  go  forward,  who  will  ?"  Thb  exhibits  the  spirit  of  his  life.  For 
although  of  tender  and  effective  sympathy,  and  ever  ready  to  serve  a  friend, 
yet  his  manner  was  of  that  curt,  blunt  character,  which  savoured  more  of 
"the  fine  old  English  gentleman,"  or  perhaps  of  "the  country  'S.juire" 
of  former  times,  than  of  the  measured,  guarded,  circumspect  demeanour  and 
converse  of  tlie  wary,  discreet,  and  polished  clergyman  and  scholar. 

Not  that  any  thing  clownish  or  vulgar  attached  to  hiui.  Far  from  it. 
But  his  convictions  were  deep  and  diorough ;  his  reverence  for  God  and  his 
Word,  his  Sabbath  and  Ordinances,  was  sincere  i  his  hatred  of  sin  and 
detestation  of  it  in  all  its  forma,  pointed  and  honest;  his  deportment  f^Mr- 
less,  independent,  and  strictly  conscientious;  and  in  the  umplicity  and 
integrity  of  his  heart,  he  manifested  these  qualities  with  great  uniformity 
and  consistency, — seeming  to  wonder  at  the  cunning,  duplicity,  hypocrisy, 
and  seltishness,  which  he,  at  times,  detected  in  others  j  but  not  hesitating 
to  reprove  it,  with  humanity  and  Christian  compassion  indeed,  but  with 
marked  decision  and  abhorrence. 

In  person  he  was  large  and  tall,  stoopli^  somewhat  In  his  gait.  He 
wrought  at  times  with  hi^  own  hands  on  his  farm,  especially  in  the  season 
of  haying.  The  cordiality  of  his  friendships  was  calculated  to  win  entire 
con{i<lcnee.  In  his  religious  views  he  was  a  Oalvinist  of  the  old  school; 
and  he  alhrred  to  this  system  with  an  unyielding  tenacity.  He  was  also  a 
believer  in  revivals;  and  although  I  know  not  of  any  remarkable  instance 
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of  the  kind  uuder  Lis  miuistry,  yet  in  a  letter  of  tuj  lutlierV,  I  find  that  a 
report  of  sooh  an  event      made  to  his  parish  by  Mr.  Gretinough  from  New 
Haven,  when  he  wee  on  a  journey,  and  ooeaiioiMd  mnok  feeling. 
Mr  Gteenongli  would  never  allow  the  Soripinre*  to  be'qnoted  jocosely  or 

irreTennitlj  in  bis  presence,  without  reproof.  Of  the  honours  the  Sab- 
bath he  was  jealous,  and  in  his  preparations  for  it,  oonecientioQa,  aaeredlj 

rcsf^rving  to  him.^clf  tlic  Saturday  evening — of  which  some  anecdotes  are 
told  that  I  forbear  to  repeat,  as  1  have  no  authentication  of  them.  But  I  ' 
have  noticed  his  marrying  a  couple  on  the  evening  of  the  Lord's  xiay,  and 
declining  to  take  the  fee,  saying  he  must  be  excused  fi  < ui  receiving  money 
OQ  the  Sabbath.  Whether  it  were  paid  in  the  i:^eculur  days  of  the  week  I 
never  hnew. 

Mr.  Oreenongh'e  eermone  were  distinguished  for  aimplidtj,  aonnd  prae- 
tioal  aenae,  and  a  elear  ezhibitbn  of  his  own  well  defined  views  of  evangelioal 
troth.  In  fact,  these  were  characteristics  of  the  man.  He  excelled  in  the 
exercise  of  a  ripe,  sedate,  and  almost  unerring,  judgment,  and  that,  not  only 

in  Ill's  fripri'Mfy  as  a  minister,  but  in  his  conduct  as  a  man,  a  citizen,  a  father, 
counsellor,  and  friend.  Accustomed  to  tlie  use  of  property,  with  which  he 
was  comfortably  furnished  by  inheritance,  he  was  kcen-siglited  to  notice 
the  abuse  or  niggardly  withholding  of  it  in  others  ^  and  I  well  remember 
his  lauguage  of  reprobation,  when,  having  lost  by  fire  his  horse  and  chaise, 
while  on  an  exchange,  no  olFer  was  made  by  the  people  to  remnnerate  lum 
— **If  God  in  his  providence,**  said  he,  '*took  no  better  care  of  his  mhus- 
ten  than  the  people  do,  their  condition  would  be  deplorable." 

I  am  Straok  with  surprise,  I  notice  the  manner  in  which  President 
Allen  has  described  some  traits  of  Dr.  Chauncy's  character,  in  finding  how 
precisely  he  has  given  in  them  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Greenough.  *'  He  wjki 
respected,"  says  President  Allen,  "for  the  excellence  of  his  character, 
being  honest  and  sincere  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow  men,  kind,  and 
eharitable,  and  pious.  Disriimulatiou,  which  was  uf  all  things  most  foreign 
to  his  natnre,  was  the  object  of  his  severest  invective.  His  language  was 
remarkably  plain  and  pointed,  when  he  spoke  against  fraud  either  in  public 
bodice  or  in  individuals.  No  company  conld  restrain  him  from  the  honest 
expreesion  of  hi£  ^eutitncnts."  , 
With  high,  respect  and  esteem, 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yonrs  in  the  best  bonds, 

WILLIAM  JENKS. 
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SAMUEL  NOTT,  D.  D* 

1781—1852. 

Samuel  Nott  was  a  grandson  of  (be  Rev.  Abram  Nott,  who  was  a 
Dative  of  WethersfielJ,  Conn.;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College,  in  1720  ;  was 
settled  as  minister  of  Puutapoug,  (now  Essex,)  in  Saybrook,  Conn.,  in  1725  ; 
and  died  January  24,  1756,  aged  sixty-one.  His  father,  Stephen  Nott,  and 
his  mother,  Deborah  Seldcn  of  Lyuie,  were  married  in  Deeember,  1749,  and 
had  eight  children, — two  aous  and  .six  daughters.  His  mother  died  in  Octo- 
ber, 1788 ;  and  bia  father  subscqueutly  took  np  his  residenoe  with  him  at 
Franklin,  was  marriod,  a  second  time,  in  November,  1789,  to  Widow  Abi- 
gail Bradford,  and  died  in  January,  1790. 

Samuel  Nott  was  born  at  Saybrook,  at  that  time  tbe  rfBidence  of  his 
parents,  January  23,  1754,  When  be  was  five  or  six  years  of  age,  his 
father's  house  wa.s  burnt ;  and  his  mother,  as  he  told  me,  in  hor  consternation, 
caujzht  him  from  his  bed,  and  threw  him  into  the  «tryct;  and  some  one  took 
him  up  and  carrieJ  him  to  a  neinhbonr  .s  hou>e.  lio  said  ho  rcMuembered 
seoing  the  people  tbe  next  day  ruke  the  ashes  with  long  poles,  liis  father, 
for  a  few  years  previous  to  tbis  oalamity,  had  been  in  prosperous  meroantilo 
business ;  but,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  tbis  and  some  otber  adverse  eireumstanoes, 
became  considerably  reduced.  He  subsequently  removed  to  East  Haddam, 
(MilUngton,)  and  in  1772  removed  again  and  settled  at  Asbford,  wbicb  eon* 
tinued  to  be  the  home  of  the  &mily  many  years. 

The  suViject  of  this  notice  was,  at  the  age  of  c'l^ht  years,  apprcntictv?  to 
a  blackHiiiith  ;  but,  at  twelve,  the  iiiflenturcs  were  given  up,  with  a  vi  v.  to 
his  assisting  his  father  in  shoe-makiiiL'  md  tauuiug.  When  he  was  in  his 
twentieth  year,  he  went  abroad  iu  search  oi  employ meut ;  and,  a.ftcr  having 
worked  a  few  months  as  a  mason,  returned  with  forty  dollars,  which  he  made 
over  to  bis  paraits.  He  found  at  bome  an  infant,  and  only  brother,  bom 
in  June,  1778— now  tbe  Bev.  Eliphalet  Nott,  J>,  D.,  President  of  Union 
OoUege. 

Having  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  commenced  teaching  a  distrtet 

school  ;  and,  while  thas  engaged,  began  not  only  to  elicrish  the  desire,  but 
to  entertain  the  purpose,  of  gaining  a  collegiate  education  ;  his  parents 
having  designed  this  in  respect  to  him,  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity.  In 
April,  1774,  he  began  a  course  of  study  preparatory  to  entering  College, 
Wider  the  mstruetion  of  tbe  Rev.  Daniel  Welch  of  Mansfield  ;  and,  about 
this  time,  became  settied  in  hb  religious  views  and  feelmgs,  and  joined  the 
church  under  Mr.  Welch's  pastoral  oare.  After  various  interruptions  in  hit 
studies,  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  providint^  means  of  support,  he  was 
able  to  spend  the  summer  of  1776  in  Dr.  Wales*  school  at  Hartford,  and  in 
SeptoinV»er  of  that  year,  became  a  member  of  Yale  Collejre.  Here,  during 
the  early  part  of  his  course,  he  supported  himself  by  waiting:  at  Commons 
and  riugiuLr  the  College  bell.  In  the  third  term  of  his  Freshman  year,  the 
exercises  of  College  were  suspended  and  the  students  dispersed,  in  conse- 
quence of  tbe  incursion  of  the  Britiah  troops.  His  class  was  advertbed  to 
n-assemble,  ftiat  at  Farmington,  and  afterwards  at  Berlin.   In  the  winter 

•  CmiimwiiBHIon  hom  Uiai»lf.--liS.  tnm  Ui  son.— MoBwaa's  fan.  Sana. 
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of  1777-78,  he  taught  a  private  school,  for  a  few  weeks,  at  Mansfield  ;  and, 
in  the  fall  vacation  of  177^,  vras  engaged  in  teaching  u  few  young  ladies  at 
Berlin.  About  the  clo»u  ut  his  Junior  year,  Joel  Barlow,  a  resident  grad- 
uate, who  had  had  charge  of  a  school  in  New  Haven,  gave  it  up  to  Mr. 
Nottf  who  taught  it  till  his  graduation  in  1780 ;  and  subseq^ueutly  continued 
it  till  March,  1781,  when  be  was  obliged  to  relinqutth  it  on  fteeount  of  the 
hShm  of  bis  boftltb. 

In  o<mDection  witb  the  business  of  teaching,  Mr.  Notipursned  his  tbeolo- 
gical  studies  nndor  tbe  direction  ci  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  who,  at  that 
time,  had  a  pastoral  charge  in  New  Haven.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
May,  1781;  and,  during  the  succeeding  summer,  supplied  tbe  pulpit  at  Bridge- 
hanipton,  Jjoni^  Island,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  the  place  in  con.sequcuce 
of  ao  attaeis  of  intermitting  fever.  In  October,  17^>1,  he  was  invited  to 
preach  in  the  Second  parish  in  Norwich,  (then  usually  called  West  Farms, 
now  Franklin,)  as  a  candidate  for  settlement.  The  parish  had  been  long 
vilbost  a  Beitkid  minuter,  and  was  tben  in  a  Yery  diatraeted  atate.  Hia  firat 
■mnon  waa  on  tba  text,?—"  I  ask,  tberefore»  for  wbat  intent  ye  bave  eeni 
for  mo."  It  made  a  poverfol  impreseion  upon  tbe  people,  and  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  better  state  of  tbings  among  them ;  for,  titer  baring  preached 
to  them  on  probation  about  tbree  months,  their  divisions  were  so  far  healed, 
that  they  gave  hira  a  nearly  unanimous  call  to  become  tlicir  pastor.  He 
accepted  the  c:ill,  and  was  ordained  March  13,  1782,  the  ordination  sennon 
being  preached  by  his  instructer  and  patron,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Welch. 

At  the  time  of  his  settlement  iu  the  ministry,  his  health  was  considerably 
impidred,  in  consequence  of  having  overtasked  himself  in  his  preparatory 
Btadies ;  and,  for  tbiee  yean,  be  waa  obliged  to  use  tbe  greateat  oantion, 
in  order  to  preserre  so  mueb  vigonr  aa  waa  neoeaeary  to  tbe  ordinary  routine 
of  minifltorial  duty.  His  bealth,  bowever,  gradually  improred,  so  that  be 
lofc  osnly  laboured  more,  but  lived  longer,  than  almost  any  of  bis  oontempo* 
rarics  in  the  ministry.  In  1882,  he  preached  his  Half-century  sermon,  in 
which  he  atatcd  that  he  had  then  not  been  detained  from  his  Sabbath  day 
labours  by  illness,  in  much  more  than  a  dozen  instances,  during  his  whole 
ministry.  In  1842,  lie  preaclicd  his  sixtieth  year  sermon,  at  which  time 
there  was  not  an  individual  liv  ing  who  was  a  legal  voter  in  the  parish  at  the 
time  of  his  settlement. 

He  was  bonoured  witb  tbe  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Yale  Col* 
lege  in  1825. 

Dr.  Kott  continued  in  the  regular  disebaige  of  bis  ministerial  duties  until 
Deoember,  1847,  after  wbicb,  he  only  occasionally  supplied  tbe  pulpit.  In 

March,  1849,  the  Rev.  George  J.  Harrison  was  ordained  as  bis  colleague  in 
the  pastoral  charge.  He  preached,  for  the  las-t  time,  in  the  fiuniraer  of  1849; 
and  liis  lust  effort  in  puhlif  n-n-^  to  assist  in  the  administrution  of  the  Lord's 
iSuj  i  rr,  about  three  weeks  before  his  death;  though  ho  attended  jiublio 
worship  the  very  day  before  the  distressing  casualty  by  which  his  death  was 
occasioned.  Qn  the  15th  of  May,  1852,  hb  dressing  gown  took  fire  from 
tbe  atOTO  in.  bis  room,  and  burned  bim  so  severely  that  be  died  In  eonse* 
qnence  of  it,  on  tbe  eleveotb  day  afterwarda — ^May  26tb.  During  tbe  first 
part  of  tbe  intenrening  period,  be  was  oomparatively  free  frotA  pain,  and  was 
occupied  as  usual  in  reading  tbe  Bible  and  otber  books,  together  with  some 
of  his  own  manuscripts ;  but  a  season  of  great  hodily  suffering  then  followed ; 
ibougb  that  g^sduaUy  subsided  into  a  peaceful  slumber,  wbicb  was  broken 
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mIj  by  intervab  of  deTotion.  He  dlod  aft  Uie  age  of  ninety-eight  jous, 
lour  months,  and  three  days.  Hia  fbneial  umnrnt  waa  fkroached  hj  tfca 
Rev.  Dr*  MoEwen  of  New  London. 

He  was  married  to  Lucrctia,  daughter  of  Josiah  and  Abigail  Taylor  of 

Manj'fieM,  Fc^rur^ry  14,  1782.    She  (lie.l  on  the  22d  of  September,  1834. 
They  had  eleven  children,    Thuir  clJe.^t  .son,  Samuel,  wa.<  graduated  at 
tlnion  College  in  I  '^O'^,  was  amon;^  the  first  missionaries  to  the  East,  who 
went  from  iWiH  cuuulry,  rcturued  alter  a  few  years,  and  settled  as  pastor  of 
the  church  in  Warcham,  Mai>s.    One  of  his  daughters  was  married  to 
tlie  Rev.  Eli  Hyde,  and  anotlier  to  the  Be?.  John  Hyde ;  both  nativoB  of 
Fnnklin,  and  graduates  of  Yale  College  in  1808.   The  latter  waa  ordained 
paator  of  the  ekarch  in  Hampden,  (Mount  Oarmel,)  Oonn.,  in  April,  1806t 
and  rcsiguod  his  charge  after  about  five  years.    He  was  install^  in  1812, 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Preston,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  fifteen  years. 
He  was  then  dismissed;  and,  in  the  spring  of  18*2H,  was  again  iD'^t  dlod  at 
North  Wilbrahara,  Mas>.,  \vhoro  he  remained  about  four  years.    Alii  r  this, 
he  preached  iu  vaiiuus  places,  but  did  not  again  become  a  settled  pastor. 
He  died  at  I'rankliu,  much  respected  and  beloved,  August  14,  1848,  aged 
seventy-two.    The  Rev.  Eli  Hyde  still  (1855)  survives. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Nott*a  publications -A  Sermon  at  the 
interment  of  Deacon  Joseph  Hunt,  Korwich,  1786.  A  Sermon  at  the 
General  Election,  1809.  A  Sermon  at  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  Asabel 
Hooker,  Norwich,  1812.  Two  Sermons  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John 
Gurley,*  Exeter,  1812.  A  Sermon  before  the  Foreign  Mbsion  Society  of 
Norwich  and  its  vicinity,  1814.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Hanford  Williams,  consort  of  the  llev.  S.  P.  Williams,  Mansfield,  1815. 
A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Joel  Benedict,  D.  D.,  I'laiulieid,  1816.  A 
Sermon  on  the  death  of  Moses  C.  Welch,  D.  1).,  Mansfield,  1824.  A 
Sermon  ou  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Zebulon  Ely,t  1824.  A  Sermon  at  North 
Stonington,  at  the  ordination  of  Joseph  Ayer  as  an  Evangelist,  1825.  A 
Half-Century  Sermon,  1832.   A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Andrew  Lee, 

•  .Tonv  Gm.Ev  v,!is  born  in  Mansfield,  Conn.,  February  1749;  ims  prti<Iiiatod  at  Yak 
C'olicgo  in  177.<i  wu.>  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  follu\rin;;«prinK;  vvas  orduiued  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Lebanon,  (Kxctcr  parish,)  Conn.,  in  Mar,  177j;  and  died  at  the  cloee  of 
Febntaiy*  ibl2«  in  the  gixty^foorth  voar  of  his  ago,  and  the  thirty •Mr«nth  of  hii  miiiiiti^. 
Re  WH  dtilin^faibed  for  benevolenoe  and  piety,  and  wm  a  rery  Mmn  far  meeknew. 

f  Zkbulov  Tt.v  hom  in  Lyme,  CouQ.,  in  17f>9;  was  fitted  for  rullo;jt<  under  the  iii?trnc- 
tion  of  the  lUi.  Illijah  I'arsona  of  East  Haddnin,  CoTin.  :  luul  was  gniilniilL-d  at  Yalo  in  1779. 
VThen  the  British  wore  approachinj;  New  llnvtii  in  July  of  rlmt  yciir.  hv  was  employed  at  an 
•draoood  pott  in  firing  at  thenif  in  company  with  a  few  of  his  fellow  etudenta.  lie  kept  his 
itatioii  bebtod  a  tree  until  be  wee  left  elone;  end  befbre  be  wae  ewam  of  it,  a  aeeaUng  partr 
of  tlic  CT:rmy,  rr.nrTnl-  ,{ tuhlrr  th<>  frneo.  were  well  ni^h  npon  hiin.  Hp  pscaprtl.  howevur,  with 
the  loss  of  his  hat  aud  '"oat  Id  tlic  fluL'^o,  in  wliicli  he  wii.s  Illicitly  followtii  by  bullets,  lie  was 
licensed  to  prea<ib  by  the  A'-*  "  iiiti  ni  li(.Miii;r  it.«  .«es«i<>n  in  North  (  Juilfonl.  in  May,  1780;  wae  e 
Tutor  in  Vale  Colic^o  in  1781-82;  was  ordained  naetor  of  the  church  in  Lebanoiif  Conn.y 
Neeeniber  IS,  1783;  cxpcrienc*^  a  paralytic  affocuon  in  October,  1818;  continoed  to  preMh 
with  occtisional  int4»rmis5!'His  until  March,  1823,  from  whieh  time  his  faculti*"s  more  perceptibly 
decayed,  until  the  |ast  t'l*";"'!  of  consoiousness  seemed  to  Ik-  gone.  lie  died  Nuv<  tnb<  r  IS,  1824. 
He  bed  a  family  of  tui  lvo  children  who  arrived  at  mature  »f;o,  one  of  whom  ib  the  Kcv.  K/ra 
Stilet  Eljy  1).  i>.,  of  rhiladelphia.  Ue  published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Governor  TrumbuUt 
1785;  e  nerraon  at  theordlne^n  of  Pbnbaol  Bartlett,  1SU4;  [who  was  graduated  at  Vale  Col- 
iMje  Id  l*^'"';  -^tnl'"!  Thrnlo^y  nnit  r  Prr'siilorit  Dwiplit;  was  ordained  piwtor  of  tin-  Fecond 
Cnardi  in  \'..K^t  ii:  bur,  Febiuary  i-'.  Hi'l;  ami  did  .Jinnfl,  1855,  af^ed  seventy :]  an  KlfotioQ 
.Si'rmon,  IStU;  a  S.^rmon  at  the  or  iiiuUion  of  his  son,  l^'Oi);  a  Sermon  iit  tho  funeral  of  Amog 
Leecby  Mrs.  Lucrctia  Buell,  and  a yoong  child,  1809 :  a  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  (the  seoofHl) 
Qoremor  Tmmbult,  1800;  a  Sermon  on  tbe  deetb  of  Solomon  Williams,  1811 ;  a  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  thn  TTon.  William  WUUMUb  1811  {  ft  Sennoii  baAne  the  Fonign  llinioo  Sooto^  of 
Windham  Ooonty,  1815. 
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D.  D.,  Lisbon,  1832.   A  S«moii  on  the  sUUeth  Muuversarj  of  liu  ordiiui- 

tion,  1842. 

In  tho  winter  of  1810-11, — the  year  that  I  entered  College,  I  taught  a 
district  school  wiliiiu  the  UuiitH  of  Dr.  Nott's  parish,  uud  vvafi  examined  by 
him  in  respect  to  my  quaUfications.  I  found  him  very  skilfnl  at  examining, 
having  been  not  only  «a  examiner,  bnt  a  teacher,  during  a  great  part  of  his 
Ufe.  He  treated  me  then  and  ever  after  with  great  kindness,  though  my 
intercourse  with  him  was  not  Tezy  frequent,  nor  yet  exactly  that  of  an 
equaL  I  used  to  like  to  hear  him  preach,  though  his  preaching  was  gene- 
rally extemporaneous,  and  I  think  not  characterized  by  great  variety.  I 
scarcely  saw  him  from  that  time,  till  I  went  purposely  to  see  him  at  his  own 
housr.  ill  the  autumn  of  1><19,  when  he  was  niuetv-five  vears  old.  I  found 
hiin  m  good  health  and  very  sociable,  with  his  memory  quite  tenacious 
of  ancient  events,  but  nearly  oblivious  of  more  recent  oues.  I  could  not 
make  him  r^emembcr  me ;  and  when  I  told  him  that  he  once  examined 
me  to  teach  a  school  in  his  parish,  he  said — ^'Yery  likely,  for  I  have 
examined  a  great  many  in  my  day.'*  He  compluned  that  he  l^ul  a  cold 
in  his  head,  that  prevented  him  from  thinking;  bat  I  found  that  that 
was  a  standing  complaint,  and  the  last  time  I  heard  of  lum  previous  to  his 
death,  I  was  told  that  it  oontinneil  I'till.  He  repeated  several  times  over 
that  he  had  always  kept  going  night  and  day,  and  was  doing  so  then  as  much 
as  ever;  that  he  educated  himself,  and  then  educated  his  brother  Kliphalet, 
(the  President  of  Union  College,)  <ke.,  &c.  He  mentioned  several  times,  aa 
if  it  were  a  fact  to  which  he  attached  much  impoi  taTJce,  that  the  late  Dr. 
Moses  C.  Welch  bOmetimes  heard  his  recitations  wliilc  he  was  iittiug  for 
College ;  and  that  he  preadied  Dr.  Welch's  funeral  sermon.  He  would,  at 
intervab  of  a  few  minutes,  look  up  to  me  and  say — **  But  I  don't  know  who 
you  are  ;**  and  that  notwithstanding  I  had  told  him  as  often  as  he  had  expressed 
his  ignorance.  He  asked  me  to  implore  a  blessing  at  the  table,  and  he  him- 
self gave  thanks  with  perfect  propriety,  and  at  considerable  length.  His 
granddaughter  told  me  that  he  wrote  two  or  three  sermons  every  week,  and 
she  gave  me  several  ppcciraens  which  were  really  quite  respectable.  When 
I  came  away  he  was  getting  ready  to  att'-ml  the  funeral  of  one  of  his 
pariahioners,  a  mile  or  two  off.    I  never  saw  him  afterwards. 

fHOM  MR.  DAVID  N.  LORD. 

£I>lTOa  OF  TUh  lUbULOCICAL  AXD  LlTi:HAaY  JOIRHXL,  ItQ. 

r 

Hsw  ToBKt.ll  Jannary,  1896. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  wa??,  in  my  early  years,  well  acquainted  with  the  late  Samuel 
Nott,  D.  D.,  of  Franklin, — my  native  town.  Though  mir  house  was  not  in  his 
parish,  and  for  ronvc  nience  we  attended  ))ul)lic  worship  in  lianover  8oci(.ly ,  Lisbon, 
yet  I  often  heard  iimi  preach  in  his  own  and  other  pulpits,  and  he  was  frequently  at 
our  house,  att^ded  Minerals  in  our  ndghbourhood,  and  visited  our  school. 

He  was  of  medium  height  and  slender,  of  an  unusually  dear  complexion,  a 
kMn  eye,  graceful  and  expressive  features,  and  a  silvery  voice  that  varied  in  ita 
tones  with  his  emotion«», — always  prave,  often  highly  pathetic, — and  that  trans- 
fused into  tho  hertrer  with  an  artkss  ease,  and  sometime.<i  a  rt'.sistles8  power,  the 
striking  forms  and  attitudes  of  thought  and  flashes  of  feeling  that  swept  through 
his  own  mind. 

He  was  simple  in  his  manners,  warm  in  his  affections  and  highly  social;  took 
a  lively  mterest  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  those  around  him,  and  excelled  in  tiis 
Vol,  n.  25 
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MM  «tid  skin  with  whieh  he  introdoMd  religious  themes  in  conyerMtion,  ukd 

instructions  and  counsels  that  were  suited  to  those  whom  he  addressed. 

In  the  jiulpit  he  was  grave,  dignified,  earnest,  and  impressive,  beyond  any  other 
preaolar  in  that  region,  and  had  emtQuutly  the  air  of  an  ambassador  from  God. 
11  bcrmoa^  were  marked  by  great  simplicity  of  thougiit  and  style,  and  were 
devoted  to  the  inculcatioii  of  the  grMt  doctrinM  and  datiM  of  icligion.  He  was 
not  leArned,  but  had  a  quick  and  strong  scnm,  an  imagioation  of  sufficient  pou  vr 
to  illustrate  his  thoughts  often  by  bold  figures,  n^v}  a  tenderness  and  fervour  of 
feeling  tlnit  gave  them  a  deep  impression  on  his  Ixcarers.  lie  never  indulged  in 
abstruse  (Speculations,  nor  wasted  his  etlorts  on  trifles.  His  discourses  were  not 
written,  I  think,  generally,  and  were,  for  tbat  reason,  more  eflteetive.  When  ani- 
mated, his  attitude  and  air  often  became  commanding,  and  ocMaioiianjr  thooghti 
and  emotions  flashed  from  his  lips  that  were  strikin^y  beautiful  and  impressive. 
I  reenll(  et,  on  one  occasion,  when  treating  of  Christ's  readiness  and  desire  to  save 
the  perishing,  and  portraying  the  patience,  tenderness,  and  earnestness  witli  which 
He  invites,  commands,  and  urges  them  to  come  to  Uim,  that  they  may  live,  be 
referred  to  the  ittnstration  of  it  given  by  the  Savioar  Himself,  in  the  man  who, 
having  an  hundred  sheep,  if  one  of  them  strays,  leavM  the  ninety  and  nine,  and 
goes  to  the  mountains  in  search  of  that  which  is  lost; — and,  turning  half  round, 
pointed  with  his  iiand  as  though  to  a  tnotmtain,  and  drawing  it,  as  it  were,  with 
>  a  gesture,  painted  it  and  the  Saviour,  with  the  affections  that  glow  in  his  heart, 
in  so  grapliic  a  manner,  that  the  whde  aosne  seemed  to  spring  into  visible  eziai- 
ence,  and  gave  birth  to  the  towering  emotions  which  the  spectacle  itsdf  would 
have  excited.  It  was  the  work  oi  a  moment,  and  sent  a  sense  of  the  reality  and 
grandeur  of  rin  i  t's  love  through  the  deptlis  of  my  heart,  such  as  T  had  never  felt 
before.  Of  all  tiie  bursts  of  eloquence  that  I  have  ever  heard,  that  was  one  of  the 
loftiest  and  most  entrancing. 

In  prayer,  he  WM  simple,  pertinent,  and  fervid.  He  read  the  ScripturM  with 
unnsnal  propriety  and  force, — his  enunciation  being  clear  and  emphatic,  and  his 
tones  and  cadences  so  natural  and  suited  to  the  theme,  that  the  text  became  a  vivid 
picture,  and  its  j>ersonages,  acts,  and  scenery,  invested  with  the  lines  in  which  they 
would  have  appeared,  had  they  been  present.  His  addresses  at  funeral^}  were 
peculiarly  appropriate  and  impreHive,  He  knew  how  to  tondi  the  conscience;  to 
rouse  the  thoughtleM;  to  awe  the  bold;  and  to  move  the  emotions  of  the  fender 
and  sympathetic*  I  recollect  well  the  last  funeral  I  attended  in  his  parish,  mora 
than  thirty  years  ago.  After  the  burial,  he  walked  with  his  wife  and  youngest 
daughter  to  the  phice, — a  few  paces  distant,  where  several  of  his  children  were 
interred;  and,  after  a  moment  or  two  of  weeping,  spoke  of  it  as  the  couch  wlicre 
they  should  ere  long  be  laid  tiU  the  morning  of  the  resurrection.  It  waa  a  moat 
tondiing  spectacle.  Every  heart  throbbed  with  feeling;  every  eye  was  moiatened 
with  tears.  lie  was  largely  disciplined  in  the  school  of  affliction — outliving  most 
of  his  numerous  family — and  long  ere  the  sliadows  of  his  evening  fell  around  him, 
became  prepared  for  those  blissful  realms,  to  which,  after  a  laborious,  exemplary, 
and  useful  life,  he  has  now  passed. 

With  earnMt  wishM  for  the  Divine  Messing  on  your  eflbrts  to  commemoiate 
the  miniaters  who,  like  him,  Imve  been  an  ornament  and  blcMing  to  onr  draniiMt 

I  am  truly  yours, 

DAVID  N.  LORD. 
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DAVID  AUSTIN. 
1781—1981. 

FROM  THE  BEY.  XIGHOLAS  MITRRAT,  D.  D. 

Eli/.akethtow!?,  Jannary  1,  1860. 

My  dear  Sir:  You  a^^k  of  me  some  account  of  the  Rf,v.  David  Austin, 
one  of  my  predecessors  in  the  church  with  which  I  am  here  connected  as 
pastor.  WiUi  this  request  I  cheerfully  comply.  Having  seen  Mr.  Austiu 
once  when  I  was  %  boy,  and  hearing  yeiy  much  about  htm,  on  my  settl«> 
ment  here,  from  some  of  the  old  people,  upon  whoee  mmds  he  made  a  very 
deep  impression,  I  set  myself  indostriously  at  work  to  oollect  all  that  was 
needful  to  form  a  true  narrative  of  his  life  and  charaoter.  The  following 
narrative  is  the  result  of  my  researches,  and  is  placed  at  your  disposal. 

Davii]  Austin  was  horn  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  the  year  1760.  ITis 
father,  who  wa.s  a  man  of  great  respectability,  picity,  and  wealtli,  was,  for 
many  years,  Collector  of  the  rustonis,  and  afterwards  a  successful  mer- 
chant. David  was  the  eldest  ot  a  numerous  family,  all  the  members  of 
which  who  lived  to  maturity,  beoarac  hopefully  pious.  He  was  early  fitted 
for  College,  and  waa  graduated  at  Yale  in  1779.  After  graduating*  he  pur- 
sued his  theologieal  studies  with  Dr.  Bellamy,  and,  according  to  the  custom 
of  that  day,  was  soon  Ucensed  to  preaeh  the  Gospel.  He  preached  to  great 
acceptance,  and  in  several  places  was  strongly  solicited  to  settle  as  a  pastor. 
Ilaving  determined  to  TlBtt  Europe,  before  taking  a  pastoral  charge,  he 
declined  all  lliese  proposals,  some  of  which  were  highly  flattering  and  advan- 
tageous. He  spent  some  time  in  foreign  travel,  and  returned  with  an 
ardent  di-hire  for  the  work  of  the  mmistry.  Ue  niarried  Miss  Ly<lia  TiUth- 
ro]i  of  Norwich,  whose  father  was  a  wealthy  and  highly  respectable  citizen 
of  that  town  ;  and,  shortly  afterwards, — September  9,  1788,  was  ordained 
•ad  installed  |»8toT  of  the  Presbyterisn  church  in  Elisabethtown. 

From  the  time  of  his  settlement,  he  continued  his  labours  here,  greatly 
beloved  and  extensively  useful,  until  the  close  of  1795.  The  effect  of  a 
natural  eccentricity  connected  with  a  most'cnlarged  benevolence,  which  his 
private  fortune  enabled  him  to  exercise,  was  only  to  increase  the  number  of 
his  ardent  friends.  In  that  year  be  had  a  violent  attack  of  scarlet  fever, 
from  which  he  but  slowly  recovered,  and  which  very  seriously  affected  his 
mind.  During  the  period  of  his  convalescence,  he  commenced  the  study  of 
the  Proi)hecics,  und  the  effect  was  soon  obvious  in  a  mental  derangement 
froDi  which  he  never  wholly  recovered.  When  he  resumed  his  labours,  he 
commenced  preaching  on  the  uxtieth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  from  which  he 
taught  the  doctrine  of  the  personal  reign  of  Christ,  and  that  his  second 
coming  was  to  take  place  on  the  fourth  Sabbath  of  May,  1796.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  people  now  beoame  wonderfully  excited,  and  such  was  the  rush 
from  neighbouring  towns,  that  multitudes  on  the  Sabbath  could  not  get 
room  to  stand  in  church. 

At  lengtli  the  appointed  day  drew  near.  On  the  previous  evening,  a 
meeting  wa->  held  for  prayer  and  preparation  in  the  Methodist  church,  and 
the  hoa»e  wa^i  crowded,  lie  dwelt  on  the  history  of  the  Ninevitcs,  who 
repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah,  and  exhorted  his  hearers  to  luntiite 
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Hieir  ttAinpIe.  Weeping  and  moitrniiig  were  heard  in  all  parte  of  the 
essemblj.  The  next  day  the  enn  rose  with  more  than  its  naoal  splendour, 
and  a  vaat  mnltitiide  of  people  crowded  the  house  and  aurronnded  it.  But 

the  day  pa«ised  away  without  any  nnnsnal  ocrnrrence ;  and  many  of  his 
followers  were  only  n<nv  convinced  that  ho  was  undor  a  delusion,  ni)<\  thnt 
they  had  been  deluded  by  him.  His  friends  hoped  that  disuppoiut im  rit 
would  dissipate  his  delusion,  and  the  Sessiuu  of  hin  church  remoustiuiud 
with  him ;  but  his  ingenuity  soon  found  excuses  for  his  Lord's  delay,  and 
his  enthusiasm  was  only  the  more  inflamed.  He  charged  his  Session  and 
the  members  of  his  chnrch  that  opposed  him,  with  the  sin  and  gnilt  of 
Usish,  and  stated  that  it  was  becaut^c  of  the  mere  mercy  of  God  that  they 
did  not  suffer  lils  punishment.  At  this  time,  he  took  the  tow  of  a  Nasar- 
ite,  and  preached  inrcssantly, — sometimes  three  sermons  a  day,  through 
that  part  of  the  country.  Wherever  he  went,  crowds  followed  him,  and 
God  overruled  the  excitement  he  produced  to  the  conversiou  of  many  souls. 
His  great  theme  was  the  near  approach  of  the  personal  ri'ign  of  Christ  upon 
earth  ;  and  he  maiutained  tltat,  as  Joshua  led  the  Jewc?  iuto  the  promised 
land,  as  John  the  Baptist  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Savionr,  so  he  was 
appointed  of  God  to  bring  in  the  glorious  millennial  reign  of  righteousness. 

The  eongrei^tion  being  now  seriously  agitated  by  his  prooeedings,— he  hav- 
ing declared  that  he  was  about  to  establish  a  new  Ohurch  on  earth,  a  public 
meeting  was  called,  and  a  committee  of  eleven  was  appointed  to  wait  upon 
him.  They  stated  their  grievance^!,  asked  some  questions  as  to  hb  future 
proceedings,  and  requested  a  written  answer.    It  was  as  follows:— 

To  Jon  athan  D.wton,  of  the  committee  of  eleven  appointed  by  the  con- 
gregation of  Elizabethtown  to  wait  on  31r.  Austin,  their  pastor,  in  respect 
to  the  present  course  and  object  of  his  ministry,  and  of  the  concerns  of  the 
congregation  in  general : 

••In  conformi^  to  the  request  of  the  committee,  that  the  answer  to  their 
application  might  be  given  in  writing,  it  may  be  said— 

"  In  respect  to  that  part  of  the  paper  road,  which  hinted  at  and  com- 
plained  of  an  avowed  design  of  the  pastor  to  institute  a  new  Church,  and  to 
set  up  a  new  order  of  things  in  ecelesiustieal  concerns,  'independent  of  tho 
Presbytery,  of  the  Synod,  or  of  the  General  Assembly  — it  may  be  openly 
answered  that  such  hi  my  fixed  and  unalterable  determination.  For  a  war- 
rant thus  to  proceed,  reference  may  be  had  to  the  third  and  sixth  chapters 
of  the  Prophecy  of  Zechariah,  and  to  many  other  passsges  of  Scripture, 
which  foretell  <^  these  things  and  of  these  days. 

On  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  and  on  the  inward  teachings  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God,  and  on  the  present  aspect  of  Providence,  and  on 
uncommon  and  extraordinary  revelations  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God  to 
this  point,  dependance  is  had  in  proof  of  a  special  and  designating  caU*to 
proceed  in  this  sidemn  and  interesting  work. 

*'  Be  it  known  tlieu  to  the  committee,,  and  to  the  congregation,  and  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  to  the  world  at  large,  that  such  cxtruordinury 
call  I  do  profess  to  hate  received;  and  that  it  is  my  glory  openly  to  avow, 
and  solenmly  to  profess,  my  determination  to  maintain  and  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  it,  through  the  &ith  of  that  power  and  constant  giaee  whiohhath 
oalled  and  aooompimied  me  in  this  conoem  thua 
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*  Tnder  such  impressions,  standing  collected  and  firm,  I  again  announce 
to  the  committee,  to  the  congregation,  and  to  all  concerned,  that  implicit 
obedience  to  the  voice  of  Heaven     my  fixed  determination. 

"  Let  this  declaration  be  productive  of  what  consequences  it  may,  be  it 
remembered  tliEt  the  tnlieipAtioitt  of  Divine  Bupport  are  to  ready  and 
abundant,  that  the  inatnmient  of  the  Divine  destgos  feels  himself  ready, 
and  professes  himself  willing,  to  meet  all  obstacles,  and  to  brave  all  dangoi, 
in  the  proseeation  of  the  noble  ohjeet  whieh  Infinite  Wisdom  hath  placed 
before  him. 

"  The  baptism  of  the  cloud  and  of  the  sea  opened  the  journey  of  God's 
ancient  Israel  towards  the  goodlv  land  ;  and  answeringlj  to  the  former 
example,  the  present  course  of  spiritual  journeying  la  now  to  be  taken  up; 
and  if  the  scenes  of  the  ancient  warfare  are  again  to  be  repeated,  faith  in 
Qod  pronounces  the  eternal  arm  to  bo  mightily  sufficient  to  socnre  the  vic« 
toiy  in  every  oonfliot  in  vrhich  his  own  shall  be  engaged.  And  it  may  be 
well  for  opposers  to  the  predestinated  purposes  of  God  to  remember  that 
the  disasters  of  those  whoso  carcases  fell  through  unbelief,  and  the  utter 
extirpation  of  those  who  stood  in  the  way  of  the  advancing  forward  of  the 
host  of  Israel  in  search  of  the  goodly  land,  are  but  a  lively  figure  of  what 
tlio>:e  are  to  expect  who  are  found  imitating  their  fiuthiess  and  wicked 
example  in  these  latter  days. 

Snbmittin?  the  whole  concern  to  the  unqualified  sovereignty  of  God, 
and  to  the  deciiiious  of  those  to  whom  these  presents  may  come,  I  subscribe 
to  the  oongregaiion  an  affeetionate  pastor,  and  to  the  people  of  Qod  in  every 
plaee,  an  unfeigned  friend,  and  servant  of  Ood  in  Christ  Jesos. 

David  Avmir. 

Blitabethtown,  FHday,  April  7th,  A.  D.  1797.*' 
Twelve  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  above  answer,  the  following  petition 
was  sent  to  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  with  which  the  church  was  then 

connected : — 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Klder^^,  Pp?,cons,  Trustees,  and  members  of  the 
Fir-t  Presbyterian  congregation  in  KlizaLethtown,  at  their  meeting  hou5?c 
on  Wednesday,  the  19th  of  April,  1797,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  V.  M.  of 
that  day,  agreeable  to  adjonrnment,  [Mr.  Elias  Dayton,  Moderator,  and 
Mr.  Aaron  Ogden,  Clerk,]  it  was  resolved,  unanimously,  that  the  following 
petition  be  presented  to  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  at  their  next 
session: — 

**The  Elders,  Deaeons,  Trustees,  and  members  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
oongregatiou  in  Elizabcthtown,  respectfully  petition  the  Fieverend  Presbytery 
of  New  York  to  dissolve  the  pastoral  relation  now  subsisting  between  the 
Kev.  David  Austin  and  said  congregation,  provided  they  arc  of  opinion  that 
the  following  reason  is  a  suflicient  foundation  for  the  application, — namely, 
the  declaration  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Austin's  intention  to  set  up  a  new  Chnroh, 
independent  of  Presbytery,  Synod,  or  General  Assembly;  as  will  fully 
appear  by  an  acknowledgment  under  his  own  hand,  and  herewith  sent. 

"  Resolved,  unanimously,  that  Mr.  Jeremiah  Ballard,  Benjamin  Corey, 
and  Shepard  Kollock,  be  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the 
feregobg  petition.  Elias  Datton. 

Attest,  Aaron  Ogden,  Clerk/* 

The  following  is  the  decision  of  the  Presbytery  in  the  ease,  which,  wiiilst 
it  dissolves  his  pastoral  relation  to  the  congregation,  and  protests  against  his 
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errors,  and  \\  arns  the  chorohoe  against  him,  y«t  hwn  ample  tesUmooj  to 
hia  moral  character. 

•'Thanday,  May  4,  ITW. 
The  oonsidtiistioii  of  the  petition  from  Elisabethtown  was  resomed. 
The  CommiaBioneni  from  the  oongregaiion  of  Elisahethtown,  being  asked 
whether  they  had  any  thing  further  to  ofifer  respecting  the  businoaa* 

answered,  •  Not  at  present.'  Mr.  Austin  being  then  called  upon  to  know 
whether  he  had  any  thing  lo  oflFer  respecting  the  petition  and  application 
before  Presbytery  from  the  congregation  of  Elizabethtown,  replied  that  he 
had  110  objection  to  the  I'resbytcry'?  deciding  upon  that  petition  as  they 
should  think  proper  ;  and  that  he  took  this  opportunity  to  siguify  hih  inten- 
tion to  withdraw,  and  declared  that  he  aotnally  did  then  withdraw  from  his 
eonoeotion  with  this  Presbytery,  and  from  all  Presbyterial  oonneotaon  and 
gOTemment. 

**  The  parties  heing  removed,  the  Presbytery  proeeeded  to  deliherate  and 
to  Ibrm  a  judgment  upon  the  ease  ;  aad,al)terdae  deliberation,  unanimously 

judged  that  the  wny  was  clear  for  granting  the  petition  from  the  congrega- 
tion of  Klizal»ethtown,  to  have  the  pastoral  relation  between  Mr.  Austin  and 
said  congregation  •li-'solved,  and  did  accordingly  dissolve  it,  and  hereby  declare 
the  congregation  vueuut. 

*'With  respect  to  Mr.  Austin's  declaration  of  his  having  withdrawn  from 
his  eonneetion  with  this  Presbytery,  and  from  ali  Piesbyteriai  eonnection 
and  government,  they  also  nnaaimonsly  deelare  thai  they  are  sensibly  and 
tenderly  aflfected  upon  the  occasion,  sad  stnoerely  lament  the  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances which  have  led  to  these  measures.  And  whilst  it  is  their  wish 
to  treat  Mr,  Austin's!  person  and  character  with  all  ]i03sible  delicacy  and 
tenderness,  and  whilst  tliey  declare  that  they  have  nothing  to  allege  against 
his  moral  character,  yet  as  they  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Au>tiu  i.s,  and 
has,  for  more  thau  a  year  past,  been  under  the  powerful  influence  of  enthu- 
siasm and  delusion,  evidently  uiauifcstcd  by  1xl&  giving  credit  to,  and  being 
goided  by,  supposed  revelations  and  commnnioations  of  an  extraordinary 
hind ;  his  alleged  designation  and  eall  to  partienlar  important  olBees  and 
Herviees ;  his  nndertahing  to  fix  the  precise  time  of  the  commencement  of 
the  millenniom  to  the  fifteenth  d  i  <  f  Slay  last,  and  to  designate  the  circom'- 
stances  of  its  commencement ;  and  his  present  declaration  of  his  intentions 
to  institute  a  new  church,  and  to  set  up  a  new  order  of  thing!*  in  ecclesias- 
tical concerns  ;  and  his  having  persisted  and  still  perj»isting  in  biniilar  views 
and  conduct,  notwithstanding  hi**  luiving  lieeii  faithfully  and  tenderly  dealt 
with  on  this  head  by  the  i^resbytery,  iu  an  extra  judicial  capacity  a^  wclljas 
hy  individual  members, — ^the  Presbytery  having  taken  these  things  into 
eonmderation,  feel  themselves  bound,  in  jnstiee  to  the  Ghuroh  of  Christ  in 
general,  and  partionlarly  to  the  congregations  under  their  eare,  to  declare 
that  they  cannpt  recommend  Mr.  Austin  as  one  who,  whilst  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  enthusiasm  and  delusion,  promises  usefulne.->s  in  the  service  of 
the  (Tn«?pel  ministry  ;  but,  on  tiie  eontrary,  ft  el  it  to  be  their  duty  solemnly 
to  caution  all  against  giving  heed  to  any  irrational  and  unscriptural  sugges- 
tions and  impressions,  as  delusions  of  Satan,  the  cffeets  of  a  disordered 
imagination,  tending  to  mislead,  deceive,  and  destroy  the  souls  of  men,  and 
to  affect  the  union,  the  peace,  and  the  hannony  of  the  Choroh  of  Christ/* 

After  his  removal  by  the  Presbytery  from  his  congregation,  Mr.  Austin 
preached  in  the  snnounding  country  for  a  short  time,  and  then  returned  to 
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New  Haven.  Believing  in  the  literal  return  cf  the  Jews  to  the  Holj  Land, 
and  that  New  Huven  was  to  be  the  place  of  their  embarkation  from  this 
country,  he  erected  houses  ami  a  wharf  for  their  use.  TTnaMo  to  ]>:\y  the 
debtfi  he  iucurreU,  he  was  iiuprisoued  for  souie  time.  During  hin  coufiue- 
luent,  his  mind  seemed  in  some  measure  to  recover  itself;  but  jet,  on  the 
milyjeei  of  prophecy,  wu  distnusted.  He  returned  to  this  town  in  1804,  when* 
being  refused  admisBion  to  his  old  pulpit,  salworiptioDS  were  eiieolated  fbr 
putting  the  ISIethodist  church  into  a  Btate  of  repair  fbr  hu  use.  The  ohjoot 
WM  obtained ;  and  he  preached  there  for  a  short  time,  but  the  state  of  his 
mind  now  became  obvious  to  all ;  his  friends  could  no  longer  encourage  him, 
and  he  acrain  rcturiieil  to  New  England.  His  mind  gradually  emerged  from 
the  cloud  that  obscured  it ;  and  he  again  entered  upon  a  career  of  useful- 
ness. Uis  excelieut  wiff,  p  v  i  -  ed  of  au  ample  patrimony,  exerted  a  most 
happy  influence  upon  liuu,  uud  greatly  aided  in  restoring  his  mind  to  its 
former  balance.  For  a  number  of  years  he  preached  In  vacant  churches  iu 
the  Eastern  part  of  Conneotient.  In  1815,  he  reoeired  a  call  from  the 
ehnreh  ii^  Boxrah,  where  he  was  installed  on  the  iiinth  of  Hay  of  that  year. 
Here  he  preached  regularly  and  with  great  acceptance  and  snoeess,  until  his 
death,  which  took  plaoe  at  Norwich,  February  5, 1881,  in  theseTenty-seeond 
year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Austin  was  decidedly  one  of  the  mopt  popular  preachers  of  his  day, 
t^^p  to  the  time  of  his  great  affliction,  no  man  could  be  more  nniversally 
beloved  and  admired.  Dignified  in  personal  appearance,  polished  in  manners, 
eloquent  iu  hia  public  performances,  and  prompt  to  meet  every  demand  that 
was  made  upon  bis  ample  fortune,  he  exerted  a  commanding  influence  not 
only  orer  his  own  congregation,  but  also  over  many  of  the  leading  minds 
of  his  day.  His  memory  was  retentive  and  his  oonversational  powers  eztra- 
ordioary.  His  devotional  exercises  were  peonliarly  happy  and  impressive ; 
and  all  who  remember  him  testify  that  few  have  ever  sur])a>:ged  him  in  pub- 
lie  prayor.  Besides  performing  a  great  amount  of  pastoral  labour,  he  rendered 
good  service  to  the  theological  literature  of  his  country.  He  edited  and 
published  a  Commentary  upon  the  lii)  le,  and  some  of  President  Kdw;ird.s' 
most  valuable  works ;  and  also  a  series  of  original  Sermons  in  four  voiumca, 
by  dis?tinguished  living  niiuiaters,  under  the  title  of  the  "American  Preacher.'* 
In  addition  to  these,  he  published  The  Millennium,  or  the  thousand  years  of 
prosperity  promised  to  the  Church  of  God,  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  shortly  to  oommence  and  to  be  carried  on  to  perfection,  under  the 
aosploes  of  Him,  who,  in  the  vision,  was  presented  to  fit.  John,  1794 ; 
Prophetic  leaf  containing  an  illustration  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  1708 ; 
a  Discourse  at  Kast  Windsor  on  the  4th  of  July,  1799  ;  a  Sermon  entitled 
">fri>onry  in  its  glory,"  1709;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Washington, 
l^tM);  Tlie  l):iwn  of  Day  introdnetory  to  thp  I'ising  Sun:  in  nine  Letters, 
1801  ;  Proclatnation  for  the  MilienTiial  Euijtire,  (tnlio  sheet)  1806  j  a  Sermon 
at  the  dedication  of  the  new  meeting-liouse,  Bozrah,  1815. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

NICHOLAS  MURRAY. 
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FBOM  THE  REV.  ABEL  HoEWEN,  D.  D. 

Nsw  LoKDox,  Deoember  26, 1849. 

Dear  Sir:  My  acquaintonoe  with  the  Btr.  David  Aistin  oomnwticod  whm  I 
WM  ft  momber  of  Yale  College,  in  the  year  1800,— twttitj-oiie  yean  after  ha 

graduated  at  that  institution.    It  was  during  a  season,  which,  to  him,  was  one 

ofcxcttomcut  and  perplexity,  lie  had  been  a  highly  respectable  and  popular 
clerp^yman  in  Nc\r  Jersey.  By  embracing  and  avowing;  tlic  doctrine  of  the  Second 
Advent  of  Clirist,  he  had  brought  himself  into  dis>iciiute  and  UouLUs.  He  was 
not  a  man  to  be  satisfied  with  the  men  thewy  of  any  thing  religious.  His  speca- 
lations  upon  any  thing  usually  carried  him  into  action.  Having  appointed  the 
day  and  the  place  for  the  descent  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  ho  drew  together  th  iisands 
of  people  to  see  the  siglit.  Rut  there  was  no  descent,  except  that  of  Mr.  Austin. 
Ho  nil  fi  uiii  tliu  dignity  of  a  prophet  into  the  mortifying  condition  of  a  man  who 
had  made  a  great  mistake.  Soon  he  was  disniissed  from  the  pastoral  office;  and 
the  Presbytery,  instead  of  recommending  him  to  the  churches,  formally  dedared 
their  conviction  that  he  was  under  a  deep  delusion. 

He  retired  to  Xe«'  Haven,  his  uiitivo  place,  and  engaged  in  the  huikling  of 
expenpjvc  houses  and  stores.  To  inquiries  coucerning  his  design,  he  SLrioiisly,  or 
what  is  more  probable,  facetiously,  replied,  that  the  large  stores  were  tu  be  a  place 
of  deposit  for  the  goods  of  the  Jews  in  this  country,  who  were  to  assemble  in 
New  Haven,  and  tiiMMe  go  to  Jerusalan  to  meet  the  Son  of  David,  who  was  soon 
to  reappwr.  In  a  manner  more  comic  than  otherwise,  ho  still  maintained  that 
the  personal  rci|;n  of  Christ  on  earth  was  soon  to  commence.  The  making  of 
turnpike  r<«a<ls— tlicn  a  \\  nrk  in  its  incipient  movements,  was  a  fulfilment  of 
propliticy,  uslierLng  iu  tlie  niillcuiiium,  when  every  mountain  was  to  be  brought 
low,  every  valley  to  be  exalted,  and  the  rough  places  to  be  made  smooth. 

This  enterprise  of  building  involved  him  in  pecuniary  ^bsrrassmeots.  Hit 
own  ample  estate,  and  not  a  little  of  the  property  of  his  wealthy  rL-lativcs,  were 
engulfed  in  this  disnstcr.  His  conduct,  at  this  period,  was  so  erratic  that  many 
people  regarded  him  insane.  Others,  and  tliose  who,  early  in  life,  were  iiis  inii 
mate  assodates,  ascribed  the  peculiarities  which  he  devdoped  to  a  mental  consti" 
ttttion  as  unlike  that  of  ordinary  men  as  his  conduct  was  wide  (rom  theur*s.  For 
my  own  satisfaction,  I  enquired  particularly  of  an  intelligent  gcnthman,  con- 
versant with  Mr.  Austin,  wliile  they  were  Ynyy^  and  yonnj:^  men,  whether  he  was, 
or  was  nut,  insane,  iiin  rejily  was,  **  Xo  more  insane  ihau  he  has  heeii  from 
ioiaocy;  be  never  was  like  otiier  folks.  Hu  wat^  always  brilliant,  eccenlric,  and 
humorous.  Exciting  occurrences  and  scenes  always  operated  upon  his  strange 
mind  to  make  him  do  what  no  one  else  would  do,  or  think  of  doing."  Ywn  after 
this  question  was  put,  and  thus  answered,  Mr.  Austin  and  I  had  become  resident 
in  the  county  of  New  London,  wliere  his  deportment,  thonjrh  mnre  chastened 
than  it  was  in  the  early  years  of  uiy  observation  upon  him,  was  iiuiUciuutly  pecu- 
liar to  keep  up  the  question  whether  he  were  sane.  Dr.  Benedict,  then  of  Plain- 
field,  though  formerly  of  Usbon,  spoke  of  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Austin,  when 
he  was  a  young  preacher,  and  was  visiting  the  lady  in  Norwich,  who  became  his 
wife.  I  asked  how  he  Mas  then.  Said  Dr.  Benedict,  "Oh  he  wa5?  Mr.  Austin. 
I  lived  in  Newent  ;  to  a  meeting  of  ministers  at  my  house  he  caine  with  a  gentle- 
man frum  Norwich.  One  of  my  most  respectable  parishioners,  Mr.  Kinsman, 
applied  for  Mr*  Austin  as  a  guest  At  the  close  of  the  evening,  I  bilbted  him 
accordingly,  with  his  most  hearty  approbation.  In  the  morning,  at  break  of  day, 
the  weatlior  exceedingly  cold,  on  my  way  to  the  barn,  I  met  Mr.  Austin;  his  fine 
blue  cloak  was  covered  with  hay,  and  I  said,  'Mr.  Austin,  I  believe  yon  slept  in 
the  barn.'    *  Verily  I  did,  Sir,*  was  his  reply.** 

After  his  return  from  Elizabcthtown  to  New  Haven,  his  emliarrassmcnts  there 
brought  hun,  for  a  little  while,  into  the  debtor's  jail.  Having,  as  the  term  of 
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enltfgaaent  ihm  wss,  "  tlw  libertj  of  tlw  Tmrd,"  he  ainiued  litmself  by  litting 

on  llw  piazza  of  tho  County  House,  and  having  his  servant  bring  his  elegant  pair 
of  horses  daily  for  liim  to  look  at  and  dress.  One  afternoon  of  Saturday  as  he 
was  plnying  wiUi  thu  horsts,  he  inou!Uc<l  one,  and  was  soon  out  of  siirlil  upon  the 
iia,rtford  road.  The  Sheriil"  L>sued  a  reward  of  fifty  dollars  for  his  upprehcnsiou. 
*Lwo  mea  started  in  piimmt.  Thej  i^Uowed  biin  tlmmgh  Hertford,  and  OT&rtook 
him  at  Lebanon,  just  as  he  was  entering  the  meeting-house  of  Mr.  Ely,  bis  dass^ 
mMlt»f  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Austin  made  his  way  directly  into  the  pulpit;  his 
pursuers  took  a  pt  w  below.  **  Brother  Ely,"  said  lie  "  1  want  to  prench  "  '*  Xo, 
Mr.  Austin,"  said  Mr.  Ely,  "I  must  preach  myself:  uiy  .»( rtnnn  is  to  have  con- 
nectiou  witli  the  one  which  I  delivered  in  the  morning;  I  cuunot  let  you  preach.** 
*•  Very  well,'*  Mr-  AosUn  replied,  "  preach,  if  you  mu^it,  but  I  shall  preach  too;** 
and  forthwith  be  took  the  desk  and  named  his  text^"  Whither  I  go,  ye  cannot 
come."  After  preadiing  a  discourse  appropriate  to  his  pursuers,  he  came  down 
and  witli  good  trrace  surrendered  hiin.<«elf.  The  two  men  mountinf;  liim  on  one  of 
their  jaded  iiorses,  lirnnt'ht  liim  down  through  Ni'W  London.  He  c  iinphiined 
that  the  gait  of  the  auuuiu  vv  unpleasant,  and  that  he  rode  uncomfortably .  After 
they  had  crossed  the  finry  at  Saybrook,  '*Now,**  said  he  ''gentlemen,  yon  have 
the  river  behmd  you;  let  me  ride  my  own  horse.*'  They  granted  the  indulgence. 
Mounted  on  his  cotirser,  and  getting  the  length  of  him  ahead,  he  cheered  them 
with  a  "good-bye,  gentlemen,"  and  wns  quickly  out  of  sight.  Taking  the  fin;t 
turn  to  the  right,  he  made  great  headway  for  a  wiiile,  whi  n,  arriving  at  a  tavern, 
he  dashed  otf  to  quench  his  thirst.  On  the  table  lay  the  advcrtisemeul;  "  Fifty 
dollars  reward  for  David  Austin,  a  debtor,  who  escaped  from  the  jail  in  New 
Haren."  Seizing  the  paper,  he  bent  his  course  with  all  speed  to  the  city,  pre« 
sented  himself  to  the  Shniii;  before  the  arrival  of  his  escort,  and  demanded  the 
reward. 

lie  was  soon  relieved  from  duress;  and  he  manifested  a  .strong  inf'lination  to 
resume  preaching;  but,  on  account  of  his  recent  irregularities,  uud  tiie  equivocal 
relation  he  sustained  to  his  Presbytery,  bis  domestic  friends  and  his  clerical 
brethren  discouraged,  and,  as  far  as  they  could,  prevented  biro.  He  could 
not  brook  the  prohibition,  and  he  turned  Baptist,  and  was  immersed,  that  he 
might  preach  where  he  could,  as  it  wa?;  diflRctdt  to  do  it  where  he  would.  Jour- 
neying al>out,  he  found  a  vacant  Bapti.^t  dmrch  in  the  county  of  Windham,  whose 
pulpit  he  engaged  to  occupy  for  a  Sabbath.  This  church  embraced  the  opportu- 
nity to  celebrate  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  As  Mr.  Austin  rose  to 
commence  the  sacramental  service,  a  deacon  of  the  church  stepped  up,  and  asked 
whether  he  were  an  open  or  a  close  communionist.  This  was  an  unlooked  for 
question.  Ifnwilling  to  be  caught  in  his  own  trap,  he  said  ho  was  an  open  com- 
munionist. This  information  fell  like  a  frost  upon  the  deacon  and  the  church. 
Ttui  administrator  was  a  man  of  cjcpedient^;;  but  no  arguments  which  he  could 
use,  convinced  his  brethren  that  it  was  right  for  them  to  reoeive  the  ordinance  at 
his  bands.  In  the  kindness  of  bis  h^rt,  for  which  he  was  always  remarkable,  be 
'proposed  to  administer  the  elements,  but  himself  to  refrain  from  partaking  them. 
To  tliis  they  agreed.  When  lie  had  closed  tlie  .«;ervice,  with  grcit  meekness  and 
solemnity,  he  rose  up  and  said,  "Though  it  bo  not  meet  to  take  the  children's 
bread  and  to  cast  it  to  the  dogs,  yet  the  dogs  may  cat  of  the  crumbs  that  faU 
from  their  master's  table."  He  then  helped  himself  to  his  share  of  the  remains, 
and  retired,  in  a  triumph  of  his  own  sort,  from  the  scene. 

His  n'nv  religious  association  was  not  congenial  to  his  taste  and  former  ha1>its; 
and  without  a  rnmal  abdication,  or  any  dismis^'ion  from  the  naptisf*;,  ho  bptook 
himself,  practically,  to  the  Congregationalists.  The  clergy  of  this  denomination, 
and  his  relatives  and  friends,  shut  the  door,  as  far  as  possible,  to  his  preaching. 
BesUess,  and  fertih)  in  expedients  for  finding  opportunities,  he  would  occasionally 
hold  forth  to  some  sort  of  an  audience.    In  this  state  of  thinp,  I  asked  him 
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whether  he  preached  much  now-a-days.  '*  Not  much,"  ho  rej)lied;  "now  und 
then,  I  go  up  to  AVallingford,  and  from  Brother  Noyes'  three-decker,  give  them 
utt'  a  ksv  broiid-aidcs.   Perhape  I  may  take  a  political  swath  about  the  State." 

He  was  domieUed  with  his  -Unde  Steeet,*  aged  pastor  of  the  church  in  East 
H*Ten.  He  issued  an  adTertisenu  nt  in  the  newspapers,  that  on  a  particular  eve- 
ning named,  "  an  Oration,  on  the  Conquest  of  Canaan,  would  be  delivered  in  the 
Stoue  Chapel,  across  the  brook  Kidron,  three  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
by  David  Austin."  Ju8t  at  this  time,  the  I'hi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Yale  College 
inserted  an  advertisement  that  Br.  £ti  Ives,  lately  retuined  from  the  Medical 
Institution  in  Philadelphia,  would  deliver  an  oration  on  the  then  new  subject  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Centre  Church  in  New  Uaven,  on  au  evening  which  fell  out  to 
be  the  same  which  Mr.  Austin  had  desiccated  for  his  exhibition.  Whereupon, 
Mr.  AuHtin  changed  his  advertisement  iu  the  uext  edition  of  it,  appointing  time 
and  place  identkaal  with  those  for  the  proposed  exercise  of  Dr  Ives.  Mr.  Anstm 
was  asked  what  his  design  was  in  talcing  the  subject  which  he  had  sdected  for 
his  oration.  Said  be,  "  I  Inv.e  found  by  my  reading  that  none  of  the  poeta  in 
•  the  fltr''^  pn^t  hnvc  jrained  much  attentioTi  from  tlie  public,  until  .some  subsequent 
orator  took  up  the  .su!iject  of  the  poem  and  commended  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
people;  and,"  he  added,  ^' i  am  inclined  to  do  a  i'uvour  of  this  sort  to  one  of 
my  distinguished  contemporarie8.**t .  The  eTening  for  the  two  orations  came. 
The  Centre  Church  was  filled  with  people.  Dr.  Dana,  the  pastor,  with  the 
orator  and  officers  of  the  Plii  Beta  Kappa  Society,  occupied  the  pulpit  and 
filled  the  seat.  At  this  instant,  the  stately  and  comely  figure  of  Mr.  .Austin, 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  clergy  grey,  cut  and  trimmed  somewhat  iu  the  fashion 
of  a  roilitaiy  undress,  was  seen  moving  with  dignity  and  grace  up  the  middle 
aisle.  Without  hesitation,  he  laid  his  course  up  the  pulpit  stairs,  and  with 
benignity  and  assurance  looked  a  reception  among  the  dignitaries  of  the 
occasion.  However,  u<  the  door  wnf^  not  opened,  he  bowe<l  his  retirement  down 
stairs,  and,  w^th  composure  well  displayed,  took  a  chair  at  the  foot  of  them. 
At  the  instant  the  oration  was  closed,  he  began  to  reasccnd;  but  Dr.  Dana  having 
the  hats  ready,  the  cavalcade  of  officials  met  the  aspirant  for  the  second  speech 
midway,  and  he  civilly  gave  place.  But,  the  steps  cleared  for  him,  he  appeared, 
without  loss  i/f  time,  in  tlie  desk,  and  w  ith  \\  iiuiinp;  face  and  voice  said, — "1  have 
given  public  notice  that  an  oration  wouM  lie  delivere  1  liere  thi.s  evening;  perhaps, 
however,  the  occasion  may  be  better  employed  by  preaching.  \\  v  have  had  a 
little  treat  of  Chcmbtiy — if  you  please,  we  will  try  our  hand  to  a  small  experi> 
mentin  spiritual  Chemistry.  After  ten  minutes,  if  yon  will  be  in  your  seats,  I 
will  preach  a  .sermon."  Seeing  the  multitude  beginning  to  move,  ho  exclaimed, 
*'  If  ynn  will  drop  into  ronr  positions  to  hear,  I  will  commence  the  .services 
immediately.  Not  to  be  tedious.,  we  may  as  well  di.spense  with  the  pleasant 
services  of  prayer  and  singing,  and  eata  at  once  upon  the  sermon.  Forthwith 
he  gave  out  his  text:  I  Kings,  tii,  25, — **  It  stood  upon  twelve  oxen;  three  look- 
ing  tow  ird  the  North;  and  three  looking  toward  the  West;  and  three  looking 
toward  the  Suutli;  and  threr  luokin.;  toward  the  East;  and  the  sea  was  set  above 
them;  and  all  their  hinder  parts  were  inward."  In  his  introdnt  t<ir\  remarks,  he 
flescriltcd  the  speaker: — "  1  am  the  last  charge,  shot  out  of  that  great  gun  of  the 
Gospel,  Dr.  Bellamy."  Hero  followed  a  detail  of  the  theological  tenets  ioculca*- 
ted  upon  his  mind  by  that  revered  instructor.  The  la>>t  doctrine  in  the  series  he 
stated.  "  That,'*  .saifl  he,  "  I  did  not  get  from  Dr.  Bellamy,  but  it  was  commu- 
nicated to  me  when  at  ElizaVthto^n,  by  the  Rev,  jri  ntleman  who  lately  occupied 
the  .scat  at  my  right  hand;  and  had  he  had  permanency  of  soul  enough  to  remain 

•NiOHoi  \«:  Stbekt  wimj  a  son  rf  the  Rev.  Samn.!  F^froit,  (by  his  third  ITannah 
01ovcr,)of  W.-illingfonl,  Conn.;  wa*  graduated  at  Yalo  tolitgo  inl7.')l;  oniuincd  {MMtoi 
of  the  church  ii:  Ku!>t  Haven,  October  8,  MjS-  and  tUed  iV'tohi-r  ^,  IHOfi,  in  thu  seventj^-WWkth 
year  ot  hi»  age.   li«  «u  dUtingawbedfor  pmdenoe,  benevolence,  and  godlv  ainoexity. 

t  Dr.  Dwighl. 
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in  !ii<!  seat  uiitii  now,  T  shouM  have  paid  hi m  a  hnndsomc  compliment.'*  This 
Imai  touch  of  fucetioujBnes.s  i-xcited  latifjhtcr  in  some  (»f  the  auditors.  A  pious  old 
Welsh  lady,  lu  thu  puw  where  I  wai»,  t'liquireU,  "  Is  this  preaching?" 

The  pmdwr  then  entered  apon  the  subject  of  his  text.  '*  This  br«zeB  ee*  npoo 
the  bftcks  of  the  twelve  oxen,  we  may  regard  as  ft  grest  iiiiiTOr,-~tlie  Atlantic 
Ocean,  if  you  please — Empire  and  Science,  Literature  and  the  Arts,  Civilization 
and  Liberty,  civil  and  religious,  have  travclli  tl  from  the  Kast  to  the  West.  From 
the  West  to  the  East,  they,  vastly  improved,  bliall  travel  back.  Yes,"  said  be, 
casting  his  eyes  up  to  the  boys  of  the  College,  if  my  recollection  of  Optics 
serves  me>  the  of  inddenoe  is  just  equal  to  the  si^le  of  reflection.  Light 
has  come  from  the  Alps  and  the  Appeuincs,  struck  the  great  mirror  and  glanced 
upon  our  AlK;;hanic8  and  Andes;  from  them,  with  tenfold  brightness,  it  shall 
glance  back  again  upon  the  Kurnpc  an  jjlncicrs."  After  this  flijrht  and  many  others 
like  it,  ho  rounded  otf  his  di.scourse  upon  apiritual  Chemistry  by  sayings — "  I 
nnderstaod  that  the  Society  hsve  gone  over  to  the  Court  House  to  est  some  bread 
and  dieese,  and  perhaps  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  follow  them. — Amen.** 

A  procession  of  Sttcb  members  of  tliis  Literary  Society  as  had  remained  to  hear 
him,  led  by  him,  repaired  to  tlie  Court  ITonso.  He  took  his  scat  among  the 
dirnitaries;  and,  made,  by  the  excitement  of  the  occasion,  unusually  sprightly 
uiid  voluble  even  for  him,  ho  electrified  the  assembly  by  his  conversation.  In 
the  midst  of  his  torrent  of  drollery,  a  coloured  man  advanced  with  a  waiter  at 
wine.  "Stop,  stop,'* said  Mr.  Austin,  "behold,  Ethiopia stretcheth  forth  her 
hands."  The  gentlemen  took  off  each  his  glass.  **Mr.  Austin,"  said  Mr.  Good- 
rich, the  President  of  the  Society,  "  we  wait  on  yon  for  a  toast."  '*  No  Sir," 
wa.s  the  reply.  Judge  Daggett  repeated  the  i'residtnt's  n^qucst,  but  got  the  same 
answer.  *'  Yes,"  said  Dr.  Dana,  "  Mr,  Austin,  give  us  a  toast — you  are  one  of 
the  orators  of  the  evening.'*  Instantly,  David  raised  his  glass  and  said,  "  Dr. 
Djiiia,  the  shadow  of  good  things  to  come.*** 

Mr.  Austin  was  a  good  cla.^sical  scholar,  never  lacking  words  in  his  mother 
tongue,  whether  speaking  in  a  public  harangue  or  in  private  conversation.  In 
all  mass-meetings  and  literary  gatlierings  his  presence  was  sure  to  be  known,  for 
he  never  failed  to  bo  one  of  the  speakers,  nor  to  throw  a  handful  of  his  spice  into 
the  entertainment.  He  was  never  appointed  or  called  to  such  services;  but  was 
always  tolerated  in  them.  One  of  the  voluntaries  on  all  occasions, — ^had  he  been 
asked  for  whom  or  hy  what  authority  hi<  appeared,  he  vrnnld  hare  replied,  as  the 
Yankee  did,  when,  in  the  battle  at  ^Vv>t  I'oiut.  hi'  was  asked  to  what  compaoy  ho 
belonged,  and  answered  that  he  was  acting  on  his  own  hook. 

Mr.  Austin  was  remarkable  for  conceits,  sudden,  sometimes  trivisl,  sometimes 
sublime,  always  amusing.  I  once  foil  in.  with  him  on  the  road.  As  we  were 
crossing  Sayhrook  ferry,  he  looked  up  the  Connecticut  and  said,  "  A  nohle  river. 
Sir."  "Vc>,"'  1  rej>lied,  "a  very  lonp  river  for  the  size  of  it."  "  Ves,"said 
he  — .siipi'U.'^i"  it  to  }>e  a  tree;"  and  stepping  one  f«>ot  forward,  as  tliou^h  he  were 
grasping  llie  trunk,  ho  added,  *'  raise  it  up  hero, — what  a  tree  it  would  be!  two 
hundred  miles  high!  the  towns  on  the  branches  would  be  the  leaves;  the  meetmg 
houses  would  be  the  birds'  nests;  and "  (hittmg  me  a  rap)  "  we  ministers 
should  be  the  birds'  eg<;.s." 

After  resj'Ung  a  while  at  New  Ilaven,  he  reniov(  d  to  Xoi  wieh,  the  native  plac« 
of  Ills  wile,  whose  deceased  father  had  made  anjplc  provi.xion  for  their  support. 
His  itch  to  preach,  inveterate,  incurable,  worried  him.  He  still  laboured  imdcr 
embarrassment  from  his  peculiar  relations  to  his  Presbytery.  He  respected 
their  vote  much  less  than  the  Congregational  clergy  of  New  London  County  did ; 
who  were  reluctant  to  admit  him  to  perform  within  their  precincts,  services  which 
thnv  rejrnrdnd  as;  at  h  ast  of  a  que<;tinnahle  ehamctrr.  At  length,  however,  he 
had  an  application  to  preach,  a  few  Sabbaths,  to  a  hitle  congregation  near  Gol- 

*  The  rifoNMa  was  to  0r.  Sana's  Udnaiid  ahsMt  i^msUj  RppeanDoo. 
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Chester.    "Mr.  Cone  •  of  Colchester,  not  avei  se  to  help,  with  some  stretch  of 
kindofess  toward  Mr.  Austin,  let  him  preach  once  or  twice  for  him.   One  ftfter-  • 
wm,  M  Mr.  Cone  was  sitting,  oppressed  with  »  hypochondriiesl  sJfoction,  he 
obswfed  an  unusual  movement  of  his  parishioners  along  the  streets,  and  of  his 

femily  he  enquired  the  occasion  of  this  moTement.  No  one  could  inform  him. 
Just  then  Mr.  Au.stin  came  ilashing  upon  his  high-mettled  steed,  and  suddenly 
entered  the  house.  What,"  said  Mr.  Cone,  is  this  movement  of  the  people?" 
*'A  lecture,'*  was  the  reply.  "Leetnre!  I  have  not  apfiohited  one,"  said  Mr. 
Cone.  **  No,"  replied  Mr.  Austin,  '*  I  appointed  it."  "  Bow  is  this?*'-answcied 
the  indignant  pastor — "  appoint  lectures  in  mj  parish  without  consulting  mc.'" 
With  all  m<  and  l"  i)ti'nity ,  tlie  interloper  replieil,  **  Brother  Cone,  don't 

be  angry;  1  cuull^s  it  ifl  a  Utile  irr(;||;ular;  but  the  pigeons  are  down;  let  us  spring 
the  net  upon  them." 

As  Mr.  Austin  had  nevw  been  actually  suspended  by  his  Presbytery,  and  as 
he  had  so  far  reooverad  from  his  mental  malady,  that  it  was  thought  he  might  bo 
useful  in  the  ministry,  he  was  set  apart  as  the  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church 
in  Bo7,rah,  tliotiph  he  still  resided  at  Xorwicli.  Havitipj  preached  "nt  Norwich 
mysvlf  a  Sabbath, — Monday  morning,  agieeHhly  tu  inviiation,  1  called  in  to  sec 
him.  Having  introdnoed  me  to  his  wife  and  her  mother,  after  some  contersation, 
he  said,  '*  Well,  ladies,  if  you  think  you  have  seen  Mr.  McEwen  long  enough  to 
know  him  next  time,  ho  and  I  will  go  out  to  the  office."  We  went  out  to  the 
counting-room  of  a  .store,  which  he  had  fitted  tip  in  ratlicr  ftntastio  .style  for  hU 
study.  I  remarked  that  he  had  a  pood  room  and  that  all  his  accttniniodati^m.s 
were  pleasant.  His  reply  was  in  character; — "  Tj»e  will  of  the  old  gentleman 
was  an  injunction  upon  his  sons  to  give  Mrs.  Austin  and  myself  a  respectable 
livelihood.  Well  worded — a  respectable  livelihood — ^what  is  it?  Why,  good 
table-lhre  every  day,  money  in  podu  t,  good  horse  and  chaise,  five  horse-whips; 
namely— one  for  each  of  us,  lady  and  ponti:  m.TTi.  when  wo  take  saddles;  one  for 
the  chaise,  a  long  one  to  touch  the  leader  if  wc  should  li.ac  one.  and  (dd  Jack's 
with  a  wooden  handle,  hanging  up  in  the  stable,  worth  more  than  all  the  rest. 
YeSj  this  study  is  very  well.  Here  I  sit  and  try  to  think;  been  at  it  this  morn- 
ing. One  text  came  into  my  mind — *  The  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.'  Coidd 
not  get  rid  of  it.  Well,  1  tlmught  I  would  .«<ee  M'hat  I  could  make  out  of  it — a 
very  convenient  text  for  some  folks.  They  say,  '  we  must  conform  to  the  world.* 
Then  the  flesh, — we  are  made  as  we  arc,  and  cannot  \)c  much  to  blame  for  taking 
a  natural  course;  what  the  world  and  the  flesh  don't  take,  the  devil  must:  so 
they  think  they  have  got  rid  of  aU  guilt.  But  the  trouble  is,  it  will  all  come 
back  again:  Ibr  think  of  it;  '  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  '—every  man  has 
a  good  deal  of  this  trinity  in  him." 

Takin*:;-  the  oversij^ht  of  his  charge  in  nozrah,  and,  nothing  loath,  acting  often 
as  its  minister  of  exterior  relations,  i»e  one  day  came  to  a  wealthy  man  in  Nor- 
wich, and  said,'-"  Mr.  Spaulding,  Bosrah  people  have  taken  it  into  titcir  heads 
to  paint  Bosrah  meeting-house;  and  they  lack  money;  and  when  we  lack  money. 
Sir,  we  know  not  what  to  do  but  to  go  where  money  is."  **  One  thing  more,  &L:. 
An.stin,  \^  important,"  said  the  rieh  man;  "not  only  nniFJt  yon  tro  where  money 
is,  but  to  those  who  are  willing  to  give — 1  am  not  wjlling  to  give  money  to  paint 
Bosrah  meeting-house."  "Very  well,"  said  the  applicant,  "no  Imrm  done,  I 
trust.  What  would  you  advise  then,  Mr.  Spaulding.^**  "  Why,  Sir,  I  advise 
you  to  go  down  to  Judge  Perkins  of  New-London ;  he.  it  is  said,  is  now  the  great 
patron  of  nicctinir-hnnses."  "A  f;ood  th'MiL'ht,"  said  Mr.  Austin, — "  I  po."  He 
mounted  liis  h..i  <-  ■  and  rode  with  his  nsunl  rapidity  t'- wards  N'ew  London,  .\hout 
hall-way,  he  met  Judge  Perkin.s  and  another  gentkni.in  in  a  larriage.  K.aising 

*  8AUI0X  CoKS  «M  a  native  of  BoltoD,  Goaa.]  wm  fraduat«d  at  tale  College  in  1789;  wai 
«rdaln«d  pMtor  of  th«  Fiitt  dinrob  in  ColdiMtar,  Februat)-  29,  1792 ;  was  dUmUaea  Augvat  1I> 
aft.  nvar.ts'  prenchcd  for  some '  tine  At  a  ilat«d  mpply  la  the  BeialiboaiiBg  aaridkef 

(ioriien,  and  died  March  2i,  1834. 
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hinuwlf  in  the  stirraps,  exieDcliDg  his  hand,  uid  «I«cirifying  his  whole  flgon  irtth 
Borprise  and  jopr,  the  horseman  exclaimed, — **A  kind  providence — the  very  man" 
I  was  after."      Whatnow,  3Ir.  Austin?"— -aid  the  Judge.    "  Whj.Sir,  Bozrah 

people  liave  undertaken  to  pnint  Bozrali  niet'ting-house;  and  they  lack  moneji 
and  when  we  lack  money,  we  know  not  what  to  do,  but  to  go  .wliere  money  is, 
and  "  (raising  his  hand  with  earnest  gesticulation)  *'  now  Sir,  I  want  you  to  give 
me  one  hunted  doUara."  *'  No,  no,"  said  the  Judge,  *'  Mr.  Ansthi,  I  wont 
give  you  but  forty."  "  Done,  I  take  it,"  said  Mr.  Austin,  ratifying  the  trea^ 
by  suiiiiiig  his  hands  together  with  a  clifcrinn;  rnp.  In  narrating  the  occurrences 
afterward.^,  the  Judge  laughed  heartily,  saying,  "  I  should  not  have  given  him 
more  than  ten  dollars,  but  he  levied  on  mo  so  high  and  suddenly,  I  thought  I 
oonld  not  get  off  under  forty." 

A  house  for  puUic  worship  was  to  he  dedicated  in  Stonington.  The  clergy  of 
the  neighbourhood  were  called  in.  Mr.  Austin  and  mysdf  Were  assigned  to  the 
bountiful  lidspitality  of  General  "Williams.  In  the  evening,  conversation  pa.s.sed 
concerning  our  host's  dairy  of  seventy  cow.s,  and  his  whaling  shi[)S  then  at  sea. 
Ail  this  told  upon  the  peculiar  susceptibility  of  my  companion.  Wo  were  put  for 
lodging  into  a  large  chamber,  a  bed  at  each  end.  Bj8  habit  was  to  soliloquize  in 
the  morning,  and  as  the  light  of  the  breaking  day  reTealed  objects  of  nature,  to 
address  them,  mingling  ejaculations  to  O od  with  his  sayings  to  creatures.  Ywry 
early,  I  heard  him  engaged  in  such  exercise*?.  "When  he  thought  it  light  enough 
to  make  conversation  civil,  he  directed  his  loquacity  to  me.  "  Sir,  in  this  whaling 
business  there  is  a  magnificent  consistency."  The  reply  to  this  early  and  well- 
studied  proposition  was,  "  I  hear  your  statement.  Sir,  how  do  you  make  out  the 
truth  of  it?"  "Why,  m  the  first  plaee,"  said  he,  whales  are  great  fish; 
secondly,  they  live  in  great  oceans;  thirdly,  great  shi])S  are  sent  to  take  them; 
fourthly,  great  pots  are  used  to  try  ottt  the  oil;  and  fiftldy,  great  casks  to  put  the 
oil  in — I  say,  Sir,  that  in  this  business  there  is  a  nuignilicent  consistency."  He 
came  to  a  window  near  me,  and,  looking  out  upon  a  wall  of  great  height  and 
length,  and  composed  of  rery  heavy  stones,  and  looking  also  upon  the  highway, 
originally  rough,  bnt  made  smooth  by  great  labour,  he  said,^*'  This  man  who 
has  given  us  beds  and  hlack-fi.sh,  is  no  ordinary  chap."  "  No,"  I  replied,  "  he  is 
a  thorough  man."  "  Last  year,"  resumed  Mr.  Austin,  "  T  came  along  here  when 
he  was  doing  this  work.  I  told  him  he  was  a  sort  of  terrestrial  missionary. 
Traositious  will  occur.  Ho  has  become  now  very  nearly  a  celestial  missionary;  he 
has  built  him  a  ehttieh.  No  miracle  neither:  Ibr 

"  Whales  in  the  sea 
"  God's  voice  obey." 

• 

Mr.  Austin  manifestly  felt  deep  r^ret  for  the  calamities  which  he  had  turonght 
upon  some  of  his  friends,  by  depriving  them  of  proi)erty.  Particularly,  he 
laboured  to  comfort  a  brother,  wlio,  hy  being  surety  for  him,  had  incurred  great 
loss.  Af^er  the  death  of  Mrs.  Austin,  he  comproinisc<l  with  her  brothers,  to 
receive,  fluring  his  natural  life,  instead  of  the  *'  respectable  livelihood,"  four  hun- 
dred dolkrs  per  annum^  With  this  and  his  small  salary  from  Boarah,  he  was 
able  to  aid  his  brother,  whose  family  was  very  large.  He  purchased  a  house  in 
Norwich,  settled  his  brother  with  himself  in  it,  helped  him  into  bu.siness,  and  as 
David  bad  no  children  of  his  own,  he  adopted  those  of  his  brother,  without  taking 
them  from  tlicir  natuml  parent;';. 

At  Bozrah  he  is  remembered  vvitli  nmch  affection.  His  ministry  there,  though 
not  a  very  well-regulated  one,  the  people  speak  of  with  interest.  He  was  well 
bred;  he  had  seen  ranch  of  the  world ;  he  had  an  overflowing  kindness  of  soul- 
why  should  he  not  do  ten  thousand  things  to  pin    l  is  people  ? 

While  prosecuting  that  ministry,  he  attended  all  convocation.s  of  the  Congre^n- 
tionil  Her?v  in  the  country,  and  to  them  he  reported  much  of  hi.s  projects  and 
doings  as  a  pastor.   He  was  often  admonished  that  his  measures  were  ill  advised; 
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fer  tliMii  he  WM  sometiaiM  nbnkad.  One  thing  wm  9lw%ys  remerkablfr— he 
took  edvioe  with  hnmili^,  and  rebuke  with  medcneM,  from  his  brethren,  «t«o 

from  the  youngest  and  the  most  iosignificant  of  them.  He  had  little  power  for 
discussion;  for  his  unruly  and  unmanageable  imagination  destroyed  all  method, 
and  to  any  great  extent,  all  consecutive  thought.  But  he  would  always  pray  with 
fervour  and  with  adaptedness  of  sentiment  and  language  to  the  occasion.  To  pre- 
vent a  ipeeeh  his  brethrm  often  requested  him  to  pray. 

He  closed  life  unusually  well.  Nearly  a  year  before  lus  death,  his  health  began 
to  decline.  His  forwardne>;s,  his  eccentricity,  his  extra vngnnce,  his  drollery,  were 
ail  laid  aside.  An  increa.siii^'  siini)licity  and  gonlleness,  with  brotherly  love  and 
fiiith,  characterized  him  the  residue  of  his  days,  in  life,  he  bad  commanded  great 
attention ;  in  his  dedline  and  death,  he  awakened  great  interest  in  the  hearts  of  his 
Christian  finende.  ' 

With  the  above  sketch  of  a  very  eztraordlnary  maUi  aooept  assoranoe  of  great 
respect  from  your  humble  aervant, 

AiiLL  McKWEN. 


REUBEN  PUFFER,  D.  D. 
1T81— 1829. 

FROM  Tilt  KEV.  WILLIAM  A.  HOUGHTON. 

North BOBoriai,  Mass.,  August  27,  18^. 

Dear  Sir;  By  request  of  Madam  Puffer,  widow  of  tiie  late  Dr.  Puffer  of 
Berlin,  T  transmit  to  you  the  following  brief  sketch  of  liis  life. 

KiiUBtN  PuFi  wuii  the  buu  of  Jabcz  and  ilauuuh  Puffer,  of  Sudbury, 
Mass.,  where  be  was  bora,  January  7,  1756.  His  &ther  was  a  farmer  ia 
the  middle  wslhs  of  tife.  He  lost  his  mother  when  he  was  about  nine  yean 
old.  No  particular  ineldents  or  eharacteristios  of  his  childhood  are  preserved, 
except  a  remarkable  application  to  intelleotaal  pursuits.  He  fitted  for  Col- 
lege  under  the  instruction  of  the  Eev.  Samuel  Woodward  of  Weston.  He 
became  a  member  of  Harvard  Ooliego  in  1774,  arid  graduated  in  1778. 
After  his  graduation,  he  taught  a  school,  for  a  short  time,  in  East  Sudbury, 
now  Wayland.  He  prosecuted  hi.H  theologieal  studies  ehiciiy  under  the 
direction  of  the  Uev.  Eli^ha  hiah  of  Upton.  His  carlieet  uaui:«leri&l 
labours  were  the  first  enjoyed  by  the  South  parish  in  Bolton,  now  BerUn. 
From  this  parish  he  soon  reoeiTed  a  call  to  the  pastoral  oi&oe;  and  hanng 
aooepted  it  in  Jane,  1781,  he  was  ordained  on  the  26th  of  September  fol* 
lowing.  He  united  with  the  church,  at  the  same  time,  by  letter  from  the 
church  in  Sudbury.  The  meeting-house  not  then  being  coinpletcdt  the 
onlirtation  services  were  held  under  a  tree,  whieh  is  .still  stauding  near  the 
church.  The  ordination  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Kev.  Jacob  Bigelow* 
of  Sudbury. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Harvard 
Unirersity,  in  the  year  1810. 

•  Jacob  Bioelow  wa«bom  at  Waltham,  Marcli  2,  174.*?;  wa«  zra'lnato  )  nt  Hanard  Cotlegn 
in  1766;  wa«  ordained  paator  of  the  church  in  Sadbur;,  Mass.y  rTovcmbur  11,  li72{  and  di«d 
Hwttmhn,  IBIS,  In  bb  Mraatgr^ibiifftfi  jme* 
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NotwithstandiDg  Dr.  Puiler  was  always  the  miuiater  of  a  retired  couulry 
TiUage,  hu  «ziedl«it  taknts  and  great  moral  worih  eanaed  him  to  beoome 
known  much  beyond  the  limits  of  hii  own  parish.  He  was  called  to  preach 
en  aoreral  pnblie  ooeaaions,  which  have  nsuallj  put  in  reqnbition  the  best 
<derioal  talent  in  the  Commonwealth.  In  1803,  he  preached  the  Election 
Sermon  ;  in  1808,  the  DuJleian  Lecture  at  Harvard  College  ;  and  in  1811, 
the  .Sermon  bpfdre  the  Convention  of  Cnngre;;atiijnal  ministers.  The  Dud- 
leian Lecture  particularly,  oxcitrd  ijrrit  ntronrion  at  the  time  it  was  delivered, 
and  was  printed  by  request  ot  the  students,  who  subscribed  for  it  very 
liberally,  not  merely  to  testify  their  respect  for  the  preacher,  but  to  aid 
him,  iu  a  delicate  way,  by  a  pecuniary  contribution.  The  sermon,  as  & 
specimen  of  well  digested  and  Inminons  reasoning,  on  the  evidenoe  of  Ghris* 
tianity,  is  entitled  to  very  high  oommendation.  The  Oonyention  Sermon  was 
delivered  at  a  time  when  the  parties  were  just  beginning  to  range  themselves 
in  the  T^^nitarian  controversy ;  and,  though  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  par* 
takes  of  the  polemic,  it  left  neither  the  hearer  nor  the  reader  in  any  doubt 
as  to  thp  preacher's  theolngieal  views.  Besides  the  Discourses  above  men- 
tioned, he  published  an  Addrens  delivered  at  I?<'rlin  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1810,  and  two  8ormons,  one  on  leaving  the  old  meetiug-house,  the  other  oil 
ent<»rinjr  the  new  meeting-house,  in  1826. 

Dr.  I*uffer  was  blessed  with  a  good  constitution,  and  enjoyed  vigorous 
health  till  noar  the  dose  of  life.  He  was  very  industrious  in  the  duties  of 
his  calUng,  and  always  had  a  number  of  sermons  in  advance:  at  the  time 
of  hb  death  he  had  about  fifty.  On  the  22d  of  March,  1829,  he  was 
attacked  with  a  rheumatic  fever,  and  died  on  the  0th  of  April  following, 
aged  seventy-three  years  and  two  montlis.  Dr.  Kellogg*  of  Framinghftm 
prcachetl  his  funeral  sermon,  from  Matthew  xxv,  21. 

Dr.  Puffer  was  aceustomed,  for  many  years,  to  exchange  indiscriminately 
with  all  the  (V)ii;rregational  eU'rjiynien  in  his  neiglihourhood  ;  but,  for  some 
years  before  liis  death,  his  exchanges  were  only  with  those  who  held  substan- 
tially the  same  theological  opinions  with  himself.  He  was,  however,'  never 
given  to  controversy,  and  retained,  till  the  close  qt  life,  the  affectionate  respect 
and  veneration  of  even  those  whose  views  were  quite  at  variance  with  his  own. 
After  his  death,  the  parish  overruled  the  church  in  &vour  of  a  Unitarian 
ministry,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  mass  of  the  membeis  of  the  churdi 
withdrew  and  fbmied  another  religiou.s  Society. 

Dr.  Puffer  was  married  (it  is  believed  in  1770)  to  Hannah,  daughter  of 
Obadiah  Perry  of  Sudbury.  She  died  January  5,  1812.  By  this  marriage 
he  had  thirteen  children,  lie  was  married,  December  15, 1812,  ^o  Phoobe, 
widow  of  Capt.  William  Stowe  'of  Marlborough,  and  daughter  of  Capt. 
William  Morse.  By  the  latter  marriage  he  had  but  one  child, — a  daughter, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  eighte^.  Of  lua  other  children  nine  survive ;  but 
none  of  them  are  in  profisssional  life. 

If  my  own  recollections  of  Br.  Puffer,  as  n  native  of  the  town  in  which 
be  exercised  his  ministry,  and  a  statement  of  the  general  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held,  may  aid  you  in  any  degree  in  conveying  to  your  readers  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  liis  oliaraoter,  I  may  add  that,  in  his  whole  bearing,  he  was 

*I>ATn»  KsixoM  «M  ban  \n  Amlient,  Msm.,  Nonemher  10,  1755;  wm  mdcwted  aS 

Dartmouth  CoHegp  in  1775;  was  ordained  jmstur  of  tin-  cburcb  lo  Frainiugham,  Slaes.,  Jantt- 
»ry  10,  1781 ;  received  the  degree  of  i>ockir  of  iJivinit?  from  the  CuUega  at  which  he  WIS 
educated  in  1824;  and  died  much  beloved  and  lamented,  August  13^  18i3»  MgtA  tigllty-Mim* 
He  pabUahed  a  MMonio  S«niMii  deUrered  at  FiMnlsfhin*  17M. 
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prc-cmmontly  ministvriaJ.  He  posBeBsed  great  dignity  of  person  and 
urbanity  and  suavity  of  manners.  He  was  universally  acceptable  as  a 
preacher.  Tliero  was  much  power  in  the  unaflfected  solemnity  of  his  man- 
nor,  and  the  impressive  sense  he  always  seemed  to  have  of  the  truths  he 
uttered.  In  his  devotional  cxerc  i>t  s,  he  was  distinguished  tor  reverence  and 
earnestness,  and  for  the  apjiruiiriateuess  and  coinjiuss  of  his  laugua^^e ;  and 
hiis  prayers,  as  well  as  his  preaching,  are  still  most  vividly  remembered. 

His  doetrinal  views  were  clearly  and  decidedly  ortliodoz,  according 
to  the  prevailing  New  England  standard.  The  controversy  which  sprung 
up  dnriog  hia  kst  days,  no  douht  had  the  effect  of  giving,  additiooal  definite- 
ness  and  ezpUeitness  to  the  cxpres>Inii  of  his  religious  sentiments.  Tlie 
following  extract  from  his  Dedication  Sermon,  preached  in  1820,  may  suffice 
as  an  iUostratiou  of  his  views,  and  of  the  importance  which  ho  attached  to 
them. 

"  In  order  to  secure  the  iacstimabic  bcnelits  of  the  Christian  tabernacle  it  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  that  tho  Gospel  bo  plftfnly  and  fattbfully  preached  fn  ft. 

No  other  method  of  piv  ;ieliiiig.  there  is  reascn  to  conclude,  will  bo  attondeJ  with 
Huccess.  If  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  suppresst^,  and  others  so  modi- 
fled  as  not  to  militate  with  the  feelings  of  a  corrupt  heart,  no  good  is  to  be  expected. 
iimX  will  Mi"!^  his  oNvn  tnttli.  and  none  Tnit  that.  It  has  ever  been  by  a  chMr  repre- 
sentation ot  the  dejilorable  condition  of  mankind  by  nature, as  depraved,  guiliy,  and 
undone,  and  by  |>oratiDg  tbem  to  the  only  remedy,  the  atoning  sacrifice  and  righteous- 
ness of  tlie  Ueth  I-  rner.  and  the  renovating  and  sanrtifyiiif^  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  sinuers  have  been  reclaimed,  eonvericd  to  holiuciis,  and  prepared  fUr 
lleavcD.  As  for  that  mode  of  preaching  which  disturbs  not  the  security  of  guilt,  but 
leaves  the  sinner  in  p<><is<*ssicin  (  f  his  self-flatloring  dream  of  happiness,'  it  operates  ss 
a  fatal  poison  to  the  ijoul.H  of  men. 

"  Let  it  not  be  «aid  that  in  our  zeal  for  the  doctrine  s,  j  rscde,  or  at  leact 
ili']irrcl;.te.  thr>  virti'cs  of  Christiutiit y.  Repentance,  faith,  and  hulinr.ss,  with  every 
UHJinl  and  ^lH:i.ll  virlUL-,  are  mailer  uf  iiiciilcaliuu  in  the  CLrisliau  tuberiiacle,  and 
compo.se  no  ine 'iisiderable  portion  of  its  duties.  But  these  must  not  exclude  the 
fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel.  They  aro  the  firaits,  not  the  root,  of  true  religion: 
branches  of  the  tree  of  life,  not  the  tree  itself. 

'*  No  doubt  it  is  your  wish,  my  friends,  that  this  house  may  be  to  yfni  tho  gat«  of 
Ueaven.  That  it  may  be  so.  let  it  be  yoiir  care  that  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  ihith 
in  the  blood  of  Christ  and  nis  regenerating  Spirit,  be  the  basis  of  its  ministratiom. 
If  ever  tho  time  shall  come, — which  Heaven  forbid, — ^when  this  doctrine  shall  cease  to 
be  taught  here  j  when  it  shall  be  eupplanted  by  a  lax  Theology,  which  sinks  the  Gos- 
pel nearly  down  to  a  level  with  natural  religion,  you  will  have  lost  sight  of  the  object 
for  which  this  house  is  to  he  consecratrd.  But  sooner  let  the  stone  cry  out  <>f  the 
wall,  atid  the  beam  out  of  the  timber  answer  it,  than  the  honour  of  the  Ucdeemer  and 
tlie  purity  of  his  GospNeif  shall  cease  to  be  maintained  here.*' 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  moat  obediently  yours,  . 

W.  A.  HOUGHTOH . 

FROM  TH£  REV.  JOSEFU  ALL£N,  D.  D. 

NoaTBBoaouaR,  September  12, 1860* 

My  dear  Sir:  You  ask  me  for  some  account  of  the  circum.stances  attending  the 
preachin*;  and  the  publi.sltin^  of  Dr.  Puffer's  Dudleian  Lecture  in  Harvard  fo!- 
lep;e,  w  hen  I  was  an  uudergraduate.  I  am  happy  to  comply  with  your  request, 
as  the  circumstances  interested  me  much  at  the  time,  and  have  lost  none  of  their 
interest  by  the  lapse  of  more  than  Ibrty  years. 

I  had  never  heard  tlic  name  of  the  man  who  was  to  address  as,  till  that  time; 
and  tlien  we  were  told  that  he  was  a  poor  country  niinistcr,  with  a  large  family, 
and  a  vi  ry  siunll  salary.  Of  course  we  did  not  expect  to  lie  much  cHified  or 
inter^ted  by  what  should  come  from  such  a  source.  We  went  to  the  chapel,  just 
as  we  were  accustomed  to  go  to  onr  redtation  rooms, — ^because  it  was  required  of 
us.  We  had  taken  our  seats  when,  in  company  with  President  TTebber,  and  the 
Professors,  and  other  officers  of  the  University,  the  preacher  entered  the  cbapd 
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and  took  his  seat  in  the  desk.  Wo  were  struck  at  onco  by  his  whole  appearance, — 
so  dig^iified,  aod  yet  so  modest  and  unassuming.  And  when  he  arose  to  address 
that  silent  audience,  his  serious  aspect,  his  distinct  aud  manly  utterance,  the 
tBwic  of  hifi  ft&at,  and  tbe  €tse  and  grace  of  his  gestures,  at  once  arrested  and 
flDehained  our  ftttentimi.  He  had  taken  Ibr  his  test  Nathaniel's  exclamation, 
with  PhUip*^  replj— "  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  Philip  said 
unto  him,  come  and  see."  And  his  discourse  was  listened  to  with  the  profound- 
cst  attention,  and  without  the  sliirhtrst  sign  of  impatience  or  weariness  on  the 
part  of  even  the  youngest  and  most  thoughtless  of  the  students  there  assembled. 
And  I  leaienilwr  well  how,  on  leaTing  the  chapel,  wo  began  to  express  to  one 
aaodier  oar  admixatioii  of  the  disoonne,  and  our  intereBt  in  the  man  whose  per- 
suasiye  words  had  SO  tooofaed  onr  hearts.  Wo  heard  that  he  was  in  very  strait- 
ened circum'^tfmf'v^^,  mul  our  sympathies  were  enlisted  in  his  behalf.  Class 
meetings  were  t  ill  .  il,  and  a  committee,  composed  of  one  member  from  each  of  the 
classes,  was  appointed  to  request  a  copy  of  the  discourt^e  fur  publication,  and  to 
olCain  aaheoribarB;  it  being  nndentood  that  an  extra  price  should  be  charged  for 
the  oopies  subscribed  ibr,  &e  profit  of  which  shoold  go  to  the  eloquent  preacher, 
who  was  bringing  up  a  family  of  ten  children,  on  a  salary  of  caghtj  pounds, 
lawful  money.  The  price  of  a  h  ropy  was,  1  think,  fixed  at  twenty  cents;  and 
some  of  the  more  wealthy  students  from  the  city  and  the  Southern  States,  agreed 
to  take  a  large  number  of  copies,  so  that  a  Tery  handsome  sum  was  collected  in 
this  way;  which,  added  to  the  fifty  dollars  pidd  from  the  Dodleian  fund,  was  a 
valuable  consideiation  to  one,  who  had  leaned  from  hard  necessity  the  art  of 
UvhigonaUttle. 

T  r?innot  forbear  to  add  that  a  few  years  after  I  was  thus  charmed  by  the  simple 
manners  and  graceful  oratory  of  Dr.  Puifer,  I  was,  l)y  the  arrangement  of  Provi- 
dence, brought  into  bis  immediate  vicinity,  visited  in  his  family,  shared  in  his 
friendship,  xnterchanged  ministerisi  labours  with  him,  prayed  at  his  bedside  in 
his  last  short  uckncss,  reowred  his  ^^ing  blessing,  and  fi>Uowed  his  mortal 
reniains»  as  a  beanr  of  his  pall,  to  their  last  resting  place. 

Tery  sinoerdy  yours, 

JOSEPH  ALLEN. 


SETH  PAYSON,  D.  D. 

1782—1820. 
FBOK  THE  BEY.  ISAAO  BOBINSOir,  D.  D. 

STonnASD,  H.  H.,  Kay  1, 1818. 
Ber.  and  dear  Sir:  In  complianoe  with  your  request,  I  send  yon  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  of  tbo  life  and  diafaoter.  of  my  ezoellent  friend,  the  late  Bby. 
Db.  Sbtb  Patson. 

He  was  a  son  of  the  Rov.  Phillips  Payson,  who  was  a  native  of  Dorches- 
ter ;  was  ^ndnated  at  Harvard  College  in  1724 ;  was  ordained  at  Walpole, 
Mass.,  September  16,  1730,  and  died  Jaiiiiary  22,  1778,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four.  He  was  a  highly  rcspectuMi  and  excellent  minister.  He 
pnblished  two  Fast  Sermons,  occasioned  hy  the  war  with  Spain,  1741.  The 
son  was  born  in  September,  1758.  Little  is  now  known  respecting  his 
early  youth,  except  that  he  had  a  leeble  oonstitntioii,  and  was  subject  to 
^Oepsy,  which  fhnatened  blm  with  loss  of  nason,  and  pnnwtore  deatli. 
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He  was,  however,  free  from  that  malady  during  the  greater  part  of  his  li£B| 
aod  enjoyed  vigorous  health  till  withio  less  tbau  a  year  of  his  death. 

In  1773,  he  entered  Harvard  College,  where  he  enjoyed  the  esteem  and 
afTectiou  of  both  liis  iniitructerB  and  fellow  atudcats.    P Dressed  of  a  versa* 
tSh  and  oompieheiuiTO  mind  and  a  liabit  of  intense  application,  1m  made 
n^id  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  and  when  he  graduated  in  . 
1777,  ho  TeoeiTed  one  of  the  highest  hononis  in  his  dass. 

At  what  ago  ho  beeame  the  subject  of  a  spiritual  renovslion  is  not  known* 
In  his  early  religiotis  opinions,  he  is  said  to  have  leaned  towards  Arminian- 
ism ;  but  ho  subsequently  settled  down  into  a  decided  Oulvinist.  lie  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Kindge,  N.  H.,  in  December,  1782 ;  vad, 
during  a  long  ministry,  he  laboured  with  exemplary  fidelity  and  zeal. 

Soou  after  his  urJiiicitiou,  he  was  married  to  Lis  cousiu,  Grata  Payson  of 
Pomfrct,  Conn., — a  lady  of  distinguished  piety,  talents,  and  acquirements. 
Thoy  had  seven  ehildren; — two  daughters,  both  of  whom  haYO  deceased; 
and  five  sons,  two  of  wlu>m  beoame  ministers,  namely, — Edwardt  (altar- 
wards  Dr.  Payson  of  Portland,)  and  Phillips,  who  was  bom  at  Bindge  in 
August,  1795;  was  educated  ohiefly  by  his  father  and  brother  Edwaid; 
studied  Theology  at  Andovcr,  and  was  licensed  to  prptu-h  in  1821;  was 
settled  as  pastor  of  the  rhureh  in  Leominster,  Mass.,  in  1825;  resigned  his 
charge  in  consequeuce  of  ill  health,  April  17,  lS:]'i.  since  which  he  has  been 
occupied  partly  in  preaching  and  partly  in  teaching  a  school.* 

It  was  universally  conceded  that  Dr.  Paynoa  possesseil  much  more  tixan 

eommon  abilities.  His  hitelleot  was  sharp  and  vigorous,  his  ImaginilioB 
livoly,  and  his  memory  highly  retentive.  His  acquisitions  were  extensive 
and  varied;  and  there  were  fow  snbjeets  on  which  he  oonld  not  converse 

with  intoUigcnco,  and  no  dass  of  men  that  were  not  interested  in  liatming 

to  hiui.  Ho  was  known  as  a  distinguished  civilian  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
for  two  years  successively  held  a  scat  in  the  Senate  of  that  State,  and  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  its  nieinbcrs.  But.  though  he  paid  consi- 
derable attention  to  political  economy  and  was  somewhat  in  political  life, 
yet  Theology  was  his  favourite  iitudy  uud  the  ministry  his  tuvourite  work. 
As  his  ideas  were  admirably  arranged  in  his  own  mind,  so  he  was  able  to 
oommnnieato  them  to  others  with  great  clearness  and  force.  His  brethreii 
in  the  minbtry  were  always  gratitod  and  edified  by  his  conversation.  As  a 
preacher,  his  reputation  wss  deservedly  high.  His  sermons  were  plain, 
luminous  expositions  of  Divine  truth,  fitted  at  once  to  secure  attention,  to 
awaken  the  conscience,  and  impress  the  heart.  Ho  excelled  especially  in 
dcvoticTial  exercises.  Free  alike  from  aifcctation,  uniformity,  and  tedious 
repctii   n,  his  prayers  were  appropriate  and  impressive  to  a  degree  rarely 

SUrpo-^acd. 

lu  the  discharge  of  the  various  branches  of  ministerial  duty.  Dr.  Puyson 
was  eminently  fidthfnl.  His  unceasing  solicitude  was  to  promote  tbo 
highest  interests  of  the  people  of  his  charge;  and  he  watched  for  their  soula 
as  one  who  realized  that  he  must  give  an  account.  And  while  he  was  thus 
laborious  and  faithful,  he  possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  esteem  and  afioe> 
tion  of  his  flock.  But  it  was  not  by  them  alone  that  he  was  hold  in  high 
estimation — he  had  a  reputation  that  was  far  from  being  confined  even  to 
his  own  State.    Ho  was  frequently  called  to  preaoh  on  important  oooasionSt 

•  Ho  died  in  "Fayetf.  villr.  X  >  ,i  Scotia,  FtLnmry  Ifi,  185fi.    lie  had  the  npatallflQ  hiiV 
a  «ciikal  acbolAr,  a  d«rout  CbrisUaJi,  and  an  eamoft  and  faithful  minister. 


SITH  PATSQH. 


I  lielleve  ^  nerer  fiuled  to  latiify  pnbllo  eipectotion.  In  June,  1799, 
hii  pTetched  the  Annual  Sermon  before  the  Legislature  of  New  Hunpsliire, 
firom  the  text — ^'OoesinDer  destro;^eth  much  good."  It  left  a  powerful 
impression  on  the  audience,  and  was  fsaiti  to  have  had  no  small  influence  in 
leading  the  (jtenornl  Court  to  revise  and  streogtheii  the  Statute  for  the 
observance  and  .sauctification  of  the  Sabbath. 

lu  18U2,  Dr.  Payson  published  a  duodecimo  volume  of  about  three  hun- 
dred pages,  entitled, — "  Proofs  of  the  existence  and  dangerous  tendency 
of  modem  lUnminbiD."  To  render  thdr  oppoeidon  to  Chriatiaaity  tbe  more 
effeetiyei  the  Frenoli  and  German  infidela  had  formed  aeciet  Soeietiea,  the 
members  of  whieh  were  called  **the  lUaminati.**  It  waa  heUered  thai 
similar  Societies  were  springing  up  in  this  country,  aiming  at  the  overthrow 
of  the  Church  and  of  Civil  Government.  To  exhibit  proo&  of  this  faot, 
and  to  guard  the  commnnity  'cjuinsf  flioir  anti-Christian  designs,  was  the 
object  of  this  volume.  In  a  literary  point  of  view  the  work  was  highly 
respectable.  It  was  cxtenhively  read,  and  exerted  a  salutary  influeQce  iu 
arousing  tlie  religious  community  to  a  sense  of  danger,  and  in  enlisting  the 
pulpit  very  extensively  for  a  vigorous  expobitioa  and  defence  of  the  claims 
4)l.()hri|itianity. 

.  Id  addition  to  thia  volnmot  be  published  the  following  oeeaaional  8er* 
Bona:— A  Sermon  at  the  ofdkation  of  Ebeneier  Hill,*  1790.   A  Sermon 

at  the  ordination  of  Joseph  Brown, t  1795.  A  Sermon  at  the  oonseoratiott 
of  the  Social  Lodge  in  Ashby,  1799.    New  Hampshire  Election  Sermon, 

1799.  A  Sermon  at  the  interment  of  Mrs.  Syljil  Waters,  1802.  Abridg- 
ment of  two  Fast  Sermons,  1805.  A  Sermon  at  the  interment  of  John 
Cushing,  1806.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Edward  Payson,  1808.  A 
Sermon  at  the  ordiualion  i  t'  J  i.  1  Wright,  1812.  A  Sermon  ai.  the  funeral 
of  the  liev.  Levi  Pillsbury,!  1619. 

>  About  the  eommeneement  of  the  preaent  oentniy,  he  performed  a  mia- 
atonary  tour  of  two  or  three  montha  in  the  new  aettlementa,  in  the  then 
Provinee  of  Maine.  While  on  thia  toor,  an  incident  ooourred,  of  which  ha 

often  spoke  with  modi  aatisfaction.  Arriving  at  a  dwelling  to  which  he 
had  been  directed,  he  overheard  the  good  woman  say  to  a  neighbour  who 
had  called  upon  her — "  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  have  nothing  to  oflfcr  the  min- 
ister, but  Indian  cake."  **  Set  it  on,"  replied  the  neighbour ;  *'  if  he  is  a 
good  man,  he  will  be  satisfied ;  if  he  is  not  a  good  man,  'tis  better  than  he 
deserves."  The  Doctor  thought  liiere  was  much  truth  and  wisdom  in  the  reply. 

As  a  counsellor  and  peace  maker,  Win  advice  and  assistance  were  exten- 
ayely  sought  axkd  cheerfully  afforded ;  and  to  hia  great  wisdom  ohurchea 
■oi  a  few  were  indebted  for  the  termination  of  nnhaj^y  diviaiona  and  the 
Beatontion  of  peaoe  and  proaperity. 

•  Ebbmbikr  Hill  wma  born  at  Cambridge  ia  17M;  wm  gnuloated  at  Hanraid  GoU«g»  in 
Vm ;  wka  ordaiiiad  paator  of  tbo  elivnli  st  MtMn*  11.  H.^  HofveilMr  S»  ITtei  attd  diSd  la 

X854.  IIo  published  a  ScrmiiTi  thr  intr  rTTirnt  of  Roth  T*r>fch<.llcr,  New  Ipswicn»  1811^  aod a 
Sermon  iit  tbe  inteniient  of  \V  iUia.iu  kmil  .iil  ikitobelleri  -New  Ijkswioli,  ISll. 

t  JosKPK  Bnowir  wa«  bum  in  Chodtcr,  Knglund,  and  wm  a  prcnoher  in  hit  Dativo  coantryt 
wu  settled  pMtor  of  the  Second  oboceh  in  ExeietM  H..  November  20,  1792;  wm  dtimiwwwi 
in  1795;  wm  Installed  pMtor  of  the  otraidi  in  sbsploigh,  Me.,  in  Jantuiry,  17M;  wm 
mia-ed  in  Ma\',  1801;  wa^  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  Alfred,  Mc,  November  H,  1805; 
WM  ili^uii^si-d  in  HO'J ;  was  installecl  paator  of  the  church  at  I'cfr  Isle,  Ale.,  the  Baiue  year; 
and  died  Huddonly  in  September,  IHIU. 

1  Levi  Pillsbuby  wm  born  at  Dmoot,  Msm.,  Aacait  8, 1771;  wMCzadaatod  atPartmoath 
Oi^lege  in  17V8 j  ««•  flfdaM  at  Wln€b«B<oa>  M$m.,  24, 1801  i  sad  died  ApHI  1819, 
la  kit  tety-«ighib  JIM. 
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In  1809,  DartnuNitk  OoUege  .oonteed  on  lum  tin  degree  of  Doctor  of 
DiTinitj.  In  1818,  he  wm  elected  a  Tnutee  of  t]iat  inetitution,  and  lield  the 
plaee  tUl  his  death,  and  daring  the  nnhappy  eootroTeniy  hetween  the  College 
and  the  Legielatore  of  the  State,  ho  exerted  himself  zealously  in  defence  of 
its  chartered  rights ;  which  he  had  the  happiness  at  length  to  see  sustained 
by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  He  vras  like- 
wise, for  several  years,  Vice  President  of  the  New  Hampshire  Bible  Society, 
and  a  member  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
and  was  appointed  to  preach  the  annual  sermon  before  the  Board,  in 
Sqktember,  1819, — ^wbich  appointm^t,  howeTer,  he  was  pfOvidentiaUy 
prevented  firom  fnlfilling. 

In  1815,  he  represented  the  General  Association  of  New  Hampehiieui^ 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnroh  at  PhUadelphia.  An  inci- 
dent occurred  on  his  arrival  there,  which  he  used  to  mention  as  a  striking 
illustration  of  a  particular  providence.  It  was  evening;  he  was  an  entire 
stranger  in  the  city,  and  he  found  the  hotels  crowds  1  to  overflowing,  inso- 
much that  his  first  two  attempts  to  obtain  lodgings  were  in  vain.  Going  out 
into  the  shed,  he  asked  himself,  with  a  half  murmuring  spirit, — "  Has 
Proridenee  brought  me  here  to  lodge  out  of  doors?*'  On  his  next  appliea- 
tioD,  he  offered  to  sleep  on  the  floor,  if*  there  wis  no  akemative.  The  inn- 
keeper handlyaooompanied  him  to  a  private  house,  where,  on  being  introdnoed 
into  the  parlour,— ^hom  riioold  he  find  but  his  own  son.  Dr.  Payson  of 
Portland !  The  surprise  was  great,  as  neither  of  them  had  been  apprized 
of  the  design  of  the  other  to  be  there.  The  son,  being  in  feeble  health,  had 
been  invited  by  the  captain  of  a  Portland  packet,  who  was  a  member 
of  his  church,  to  accompany  him  to  Philadelphia,  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  derive  benefit  from  the  voyage ;  and  thus  ooourred  the  unexpected 
meeting* 

In  1819,  a  plan  was  formed  to  remove  Williams  Oollege  to  a  more  eentral 

location ;  and  several  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Northampton  made  liberal 
oflfers  to  have  it  brought  within  their  limits.  A  Committee  consisting  of 
Dr.  Payson  of  New  Hampshire,  Chancellor  Kent  of  New  York,  and 
Governor  Smith  of  Connecticut,  was  chosen  to  examine  and  decide  on  the 
rival  claims.  He  fulfilled  this  commis-lon  ;  l  ui,  just  as  the  business  was 
concluded,  had  an  epileptic  iit,  aud  returned  home  much  dubiliiated.  He 
was,  however,  soon  AU  to  resnme  his  ministerial  laboors,  wMoh  he  eontinned 
tltt  the  aaniTersaiy  Thanksgiving  of  that  year ;  when  it  heeame  maailest, 
firom  the  eharaeter  of  Mi  disoonrse,  that  hb  mind  had  heoome  nnatrimg. 
He  soon  sunk  into  a  State  of  insanity,  from  which  neitlicr  medioil  bUH,  nor 
conjugal  or  filial  tenderness,  could  restore  him.  He  had,  however,  some  lucid 
intervals,  and  then  he  seemed  transported  with  the  prospect  of  Heavenly 
glory.  He  lingered  till  February  26,  1820,  when  he  went  to  mingle  in 
other  scenes.  Tli.x  funeral  was  attended,  on  the  1st  of  March,  by  a  larg;e 
coucuur:iu  of  muuruiug  friends  and  brethren  j  and  he  stiU  lives  in  the 
aibetionate  rememhfaaoe  of  many  who  had  tiie  prtvUege  and  happinoBS  tp 
beaeqnainted  with  him. 

Yum  in  the  bonds  of  ihe  Qospd, 

ISAAC  BOBOrSOH 
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FEOM  THE  BSy.  ASA  BAUD. 

Pab&borovoh,  M.  T.|  April  16, 18I9« 

Dear  Sir :  A  memorial  of  the  Rer.  Seth  Pajson,  D .  D.,  is  worthy  of  a  place  among 
yonr  proposed  biographies  of  honoured  and  Ix-lovcd  servants  of  Christ,  who  have 
goue  to  their  reward, — worthy  of  a  more  extc'uded  notice  than  you  will  probably 
be  able  to  obtain.  Ue  has  been  dtiad  twenty-nine  years.  Ue  served  God  and  hia 
gmtniSon  in  »  retired  oountiyiMirish;  ud  almoBt  aU  who  knew  him  intimately, 
have  themselves  passed  away.  I  was  bom  and  nortored  in  a  remote  part  of  hif 
parish,  and  in  my  childhood  and  youth  I  attended  on  his  ministry  with  considera- 
ble reguLirity.  I  was  often  solennily  alibcted  hy  his  discourses,  and  would  go 
home  to  weep,  to  resolve,  and  to  forget.  Yet  1  iiave  ever  regarded  his  influence 
npon  my  wayward  mind,  as  having  prepared  the  way  fur  the  aahaeqnent  efiectual 
applicatioo  of  Bhine  truth.  Afy  deaBical  and  theological  atudiea  were  proaeeated 
in  other  plaoea;  and  from  the  commencement  of  those  studies  till  hia  death,  my 
acqtiafntance  with  him  and  his  ministrations  was  continued  only  by  occnfiiona!  and 
short  visitH  to  my  native  place.  He  lived  seven  years  after  T  was  married  to  his 
eld<M»t  daughter  ;  and  survived  that  excellent  woman  nearly  two  years,  iiut  my 
location  waa  remote  firom  his,  and  wo  addom  met. 

In  the  pulpit  Dr.  Payson  was  solemn  and  impreaaiTO.  His  disoonraea  were 
distinguislied  rather  for  the  didactic  and  ar^mentativc,  than  the  hortatory  or 
pathetic.  Yet  he  rarely  friiled  to  secure  the  wakeful  and  earnest  attention  of  all 
classes  of  hearers.  Piuu^i  people  hung  on  his  lips  with  delight.  The  unpenitent 
acknowledged  the  everlasting  import  of  the  truths  he  uttered.  £veu  opposers 
of  religion  seldom  fonnd  any  eril  thing  to  say  of  him.  When  th^y  dtcU  they 
usually  manifested  th«r  opposition  to  the  ^Tospel,  and  hetrayed  an  inward  reapoet 
for  the  man. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  Dr.  Payson  to  labour  thirty-sseven  years  with  one  congre- 
gation. During  the  first  half  of  that  period,  the  ministers  and  churches  in  that 
region  were  generaHy  nnhtest  with  copious  showers  of  Divine  grace.  They  weoro 
nnaoqnainted  with  revivals  of  rdigion,  and  did  not  employ  thoae  direct  eflbrts 
for  promoting  than,  which  have  in  Ijecome  so  i>reva!cnt.  Dr.  Pnyson  held  on 
his  way,^ — faithfully  declarincr  the  Gospel  on  the  Sabbath,  and  was  blessed  in 
building  up  a  comparativt  iy  euiightene<l  and  spiritual  church,  enlarged  hy  occa- 
sional additions  from  the  world.  J!.arly  m  the  present  century,  ids  people  were 
Ihvoared  with  times  of  reAvshing;  and  his  own  labours  were  charaeterised  by 
greater  frequency,  energy,  and  unction.  Tlie  latter  part  of  his  ministry  waa  fa 
more  succcs.<;ful  and  happy  than  the  former.  He  lived  and  laboured  to  produce 
permanmt  effect!?,  and  the  results  are  witnessed  to  this  day.  The  pastor  who 
8ua*eeded  him  .still  dwells  among  hi.<?  own  people;  and  I  doubt  not  he  will  grate- 
fully testify  that  the  memory  of  his  predecessor  is  written  upon  their  hearts. 
Sonrivors,  who  knew  him,  will  never  forget  him.  The  children  of  departed  ones 
nse  up,  bussing  him  whom  their  parents  revered  almost  as  an  angel  of  God. 

You  arc  well  aware  that,  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  advnTit;-.TfS  for 
theologiral  tdncation  were  very  rircumseribed;  and  then  it  was  that  Dr.  i'ay.'^oii 
was  trained  for  the  ministry.  Nor  were  his  energies  called  forth  in  public  benevo- 
lent enterprises,  till  bo  lad  passed  the  meridian  of  lifo.  Tet  ho  heiwne  a  man  of 
extensive  reading  and  geneinl  information.  His  talents  and  character  were  audi 
that  he  could  not  be  hidden.  Ho  wis  extensively  kno^m,  tovod,  and  honoured. 
When  the  age  of  benevolence  commenced,  lie  was  ready  to  every  good  work;  and, 
in  the  State  where  he  resided,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  operations  of  benevolent 
Societies. 

Dr.  Paystm  wrote  hut  little  for  the  press;  but  he  did  much  by  his  voice  and 
manner  of  life  to  impress  God's  truth  on  the  fleshly  tables  of  men'to  hearts.  Tht 
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fi&lutarj  resuiu  of  tins  iniiucuce  are  the  "  works  that  do  follow  '*  hmij  DOW  ihtX 
he  "nstf  from  Ui  laboon.*' 

Tour  IvoUmt  in  the  bonds  of  Cbriot, 

ASA  BASD. 

Br.  Fajson  of  Rindge  had  a  brother,  Fhillips^  who  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1754;  wii  Ofdainod  at  ChelNa,  Ootobtr  26,  1757; 
iMoiTod  iho  degm  of  poetor  of  DiTUUijrfrom  Harvud  In  1800 ;  tnd  diod 
Jtmiaiy  11, 1801,  in  Ids  sizty*iftli  yosar.  Ho  was  a  loaloiis  patriot  in  Iho 
RoTolation.  He  was  a  fine  olassical  scholar,  and  ]»repared  many  young 
men  tot  College.  Hb  acquaintance  with  Astronomy  and  Natural  PbilosO" 
pby  is  evinced  by  the  valuable  contributions  he  made  to  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  lie  preaeli«^(l  with  great  energy  and  pathos, 
and  wiw?  a  model  of  pastoral  fidelity.  Ho  publir^hed  a  Sermon  preached  at 
the  ordiuaiiua  of  his  brother,  John  Faysm;  [who  waa  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1764  ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  dinrdi  at  Fitohburg,  January 
27, 1768 ;  was  dismissed  May  2, 1794 ;  and  died  May  21, 1804,  aged  fifty- 
nine;]  an  Eleotion  Seimon,  1778;  a  Sennon  at  the  ordination  of  his 
brother  at  Bindge,  1782 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  at 
L«iington,1782;  aSsrmononihe  deathof  Washington,  1800. 


JOHN  0IIAN£»  D. 

1782—1886. 

John  C&ANS,  the  son  of  Johu  and  Uacbel  (Terry)  Crane,  was  bom  in 
Norton,  Mass.,  March  liH,  1756.  Hia  parents  belonged  to  the  Society  of 
Friends.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1780.  He  studied 
Theology  under  Dr.  Baunons ;  and  in  1782  was  innted  by  Iho  Sooiety  in 
Northbiidge,  Mass.,  to  preaoh  to  them  as  a  oandidate  Ibr  settlement. 
Shoiily  after,  a  dinrefa .  was  gathered,  and  he  received  a  regular  call  to 
become  its  pastor.  He  accepted  it  and  was  ordained  on  the  25th  of  June,  . 
17^^3.  He  ^T  js  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Brown 
Univprsity  in  1^03.  He  represented  the  town  of  Northbridf^^c  for  several 
years  m  tlio  General  Court.  He  resigned  his  charge  on  the  14th  of  March, 
1832,  but  coutiuued  nominal  pastor  till  his  death.  On  the  first  Sabbath  in 
May,  1835, — about  a  year  before  his  death,  he  preached  his  last  sennon  in 
the  old  meeting*hoase,  in  whieh  he  had  ministered  for  hslf  a  eentuiy, — 
jnst  before  it  was  taken  down,  on  the  text—**  The  prayers  of  David,  the 
son  of  Jesse,  are  ended.**  He  died  on  the  31st  of  Angust,  1886,  in  the 
sighty-trst  year  of  his  age,  and  the  ifty-fourth  of  his  pastorate. 

Several  revivals  occurred  under  his  ministry  ;  the  uio.st  extensive  of 
which  was  in  1831,  when  nearly  seventy  were  added  to  his  church. 

He  published  a  ThauksgivinL'  Sermon.  IHOO  ;  two  Fast  Sermons  on  Civil 
Liberty;  an  Orutiuu  at  Duuglaa  on  tlie  Fourth  of  July,  18U2;  eight  Dis- 
ooorses  on  Baptism,  1806 ;  a  Discourse  at  Upton,  1810 ;  a  Sermon  at  the 

of  tht  M«Bdon  Aawilatiwi. 
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oidinfttion  of  Ezeklel  Rich  ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Calvin  Park, 
1815  ;  a  Sornion  at  the  ordination  of  John  Taylor,  1816  ;  two  iSormons  on 
the  nature  and  design  of  Joha's  Baptism  ;  Lecture  on  Siu^ed  Mufiio  at 
Suttou  i  ivt-asons  why  I  am  not  a  Baptist,  by  Bickerstaff. 

Dr.  Crano  was  married  to  Bachel  Taft  of  Northbhdge,  bj  whom  he 
had  tbroe  duldren, — aU  daagliten.  One  of  ihem  waa  manied  to  the  Bar. 
BaakklBioli. 

iKOM  Ilii;  REV.  JOLL  iiAWES,  D.  D. 

Hartford,  March  7,  1866. 

Dear  Sir:  I  kne"r  Dr.  Crane  well,  having  been  an  inmate  of  his  faniHy  six 
months,  and  been  &tUtd  for  College  under  his  instruction.  Though  my  impres- 
gjong  oonoomiDg  hin^  an  chiefly  those  of  a  young  man,  I  reoeiTBd  them  ante 
BQch  circomstanoes  that  I  can  luive  no  doubt  of  their  gemnl  coRectneaa. 

Dr.  Crano  was  by  no  means  remarkable  for  an  attractive  extoior.  He  waa 
above  the  middle  stature,  rather  inclined  to  bo  stout,  and  had  a  face  more  indica- 
tive of  strength  than  refinement.  He  neither  studied  nor  manifi'.sted  any  thing 
Uke  gracefulueiiii  in  liis  movements;  and  his  whole  manner  would  leave  upon  you 
the  jmpreaaton  that  he  attached  litUe  importance  to  anj  tlnng  merely  external. 
In  his  ordinary  intercourae  he  was  sociable  and  agreeable;  though  be  had  a 
highly  bilious,  sanguine  temperament,  which  exposed  him  to  become  snddenljr 
ruliied,  and  occasionally  gave  to  his  maimer  an  air  of  severity. 

Dr.  Crane's  intellect  was  in  keeping  with  his  person  and  manners — it  was  dis- 
tinguished, in  a  high  degree,  for  sound  judgment,  accurate  discrimination,  and 
mgged  aferengtii,  hot  not  for  the  more  elegant  and  graeeAil  qnalHiea.  Thii  of 
OOOiae  wont  iar  to  give  the  general  character  to  hi^  preaching.  His  sermons  were 
not  loose  and  declamatory  productions,  but  were  skilfully  cnnstnirted  ,  having  a 
distinct  plan,  which  ea.sily  iuiprcsijed  itself  upon  ilie  memory  and  sliowed  the 
workings  of  a  logical  aud  well  trained  mind.  Though  he  was  well  qualified  by 
the  atmctnreof  hb  mhad  for  abatraet  reasoningi  his  preadiing  waa  generally  of  a 
pffictical  cast,  designed  and  adapted  to  operate  dkectly  upon  man's  moral  nature^ 
I  reooUeet,  howorer,  to  have  heard  him  preach,  durhig  my  residence  with  him, 
wveral  sermon.*?  on  the  doctrine  of  Election,  which  seemed  to  mc  to  contain  a 
rcmarkahly  luminous  and  able,  as  well  a.s  impressive,  view  of  that  stilyect;  and 
though  1,  ia  connection  with  ouo  of  my  iViends,  strongly  solicited  him  to  publish 
the  aemona,  he  ntterljr  deeUned.  His  manner  hi  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  ont  of  It, 
erineed  no  art,  and  certainly  no  extraordinary  culture;  but  it  was  simple,  direct, 
l»>nest,  and  sometimes  quite  tender  and  impressive.  lie  evidently  had  little 
regard  to  Ktylf,  evopt  as  a  vehicle  of  thought;  and  henrr,  while  his  style  was 
always  clear  and  simple,  it  had  no  approach  to  any  thing  like  ui naniont.  It  was 
not  uncommon  for  him,  when  he  was  about  to  utter  any  tlung  that  might  seem 
severe,  to  close  his  eyes  and  look  at  his  audience  only  mentally-^  peculiarity 
which  certainly  was  more  striking  than  attractive.  He  was  accustomed  to  read 
closely  in  the  pulpit ;  though  he  aever  lacked  freedom  in  his  more  private  extem- 
poraneous exercises. 

Dr.  Crane  was  an  extensive  reader  as  well  as  vigorous  thinker;  and  you  could 
not  converse  long  wHh  Mm  wfthont  having  evidence  of  both.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  he  waa  a  highly  accurate  etassieal  scholar,  thot^h  he  was  accustomed  to  pre- 
pare young  men  for  College,  and  waa  considered  as  being  thus  far  a  successful 
teacher.  I  remember,  when  I  commenced  my  studies  with  him,  being  somewhat 
disheartened  by  the  strange  ai>{>earanco  of  the  Latin,  and  his  saying  to  me,  ai  my 
second  recitation  in  the  Grammar^ — "  You  can  make  your  memory  what  you 
please— iron,  brass,  or  steel,"— meaning  that  it  waa  susceptible  of  almost  any 
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digTM  of  cultivation.   I  treasured  tho  remtik  M  A  ponderous        Ud  I  tiilnlc  I 

fubseqncritly  dcriTCf!  great  benefit  from  it. 

Dr.  Crane  was  a  man  of  truly  deirotional  feelings  and  habits,  and  evidently 
bad  the  iutisre&ts  of  Christ's  Kingdom  deeply  at  heart.  lie  ozerted  a  command- 
ing infliMMwi  in  tlia  r«gioii  in  whidi  1m  raiM. 

I  tn  ivj  tmly  jowft 

JOEL  HAWS8. 


■I 

JOSEPH  McK££N,  D.  D. 

1784—1807. 

FROM  THE  BBV.  JOHN  W,  ELLINGWOOD,  D.  D. 

Bath,  Mc,  June  7,  1S48. 

Bear  Sir:  Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  send  you  the  following  brief 
account  of  the  Rbv.  Joseph  MciKkkn,  D.  D.,  the  first  ProsiddQt  of 
Bowiloiu  College,  under  whose  miui^try  I  bpcut  my  early  years. 

Joseph  HcKeea  ww  born  in  Londondeiiy,  N.  H.,  October  lb,  1767. 
He  HUB  of  Sooteb  oiigm, — ^his  anoeston  baviog  emigrated  from  SootlHid  lo 
tbe  Korth  of  Ireland  in  tho  reign  of  James  the  First.  Hia  grandfiUher, 
James  MoKeen,  and  his  father,  Deacon  Jobn  MoKeen,  who  were  of  the 
Presbyterian  faith,  came  from  Ireland  to  this  country  about  the  year  1718; 
and  were  both  of  the  company  by  whom  the  settlement  of  his  native  town 
was  onmincnccd.  At  an  early  ai'e.  he  cn«raged  in  classical  stmlies,  under 
the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  illianis  *  of  Windham,  N.  H.;  and  such  was 
his  proficiency  that  he  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
bis  ag^.  Of  bis  college  lifb  but  little  is  known,  excepting  tbat  be  sbowed  a 
<■  dedded  predileeikm  for  matbematical  studies, — in  wbidi  be  made,  wbile  tbere, 
very  respectable  attainments, — and  graduated  in  1774  witb  tbe  reputation 
of  being  a  good  classical  sdiolar. 

On  leaving  College,  he  engaged  as  a  J^chool  teacher  in  his  native  town, 
and  cnntirnofi  in  that  employment  there  for  eight  years.  Within  tliis  period, 
as  !!<  .suppuMed,  he  united  with  the  Presbyterian  church  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  llev.  Mr.  McGregor.  lu  the  mcau  time,  when  his  duties  as  an 
instructer  wonld  permit,  be  employed  himself  in  rcTieiring  bis  college  studies 
and  extending  his  acqoaintauee  witb  general  literature.  Wbile  employed  in 
tbls  scbool,  bis  labours  were  suspended,  for  a  season,  by  tbe  events  of  tbe 
Revolutionary  war.  A  pressing  call  being  made  for  soldiers,  be  shouldered 
bis  musket  and  joined  the  army  under  General  Sullivan,  and  was  with  that 
officer  in  his  celebrated  retreat  from  Rhode  Island.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
eight  years  above  mentioned,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and  placed  himself 
under  the  instnictiou  of  Dr.  Samuel  Williams,  then  recently  appointed  to  the 
Professorship  of  Mathematics  in  Harvard  College.    There  he  pursued  a 

•  Smos  Willi  ams  wa«  bom  in  Trim  in  Ireland  in  1729;  was  gradnated  at  the  College  of  New 
Janej  in  1763  i  vrai  ordained  at  Windbam,  If .  M.,  in  Dmonahw,  ITM;  and  died  jfovembw  Hi, 
1793y  agad  ilxfy'fcu. 
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C0UT9C  of  studies  in  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  Mathematics  and 
Astrouomy,  which  had  been  his  favourite  studit-  ^vhilr"  an  undergraduate.* 

At  the  end  of  thia  courcic,  he  repaired  to  WinillKun,  utid  entered  un  theo- 
Ifljpeal  studies  preparatory  to  the  Gospel  ministry,  and  was  in  due  time 
ttmuQed  «od  liMued  as  a  preacher,  by  the  Londonderry  Presbytery,  of 
wbioh  lus  teadier,  the  Bot.  Mr.  WtUiams,  wm»  member.  Aboai  this  time, 
he  was  employed,  for  a  oooaiderable  period,  as  an  aeaiatant  in  the  Aoademy 
at  Andover,  then  under  the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  Pearson.  After  having 
preached  a  while  in  Boston,  with  nwich  acceptance,  to  a  society  then  recently 
collected  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moorhead,  composed  chiefly  of  Presbyterian 
strangers,"  he  received  an  invitation  to  preach  m  a  candidate  for  settlement 
over  the  First  church  and  society  in  Beverly,  winch  had  been  rendered  des- 
titute  of  a  pastor  about  five  years  before,  by  the  elevation  of  Dr.  WUlard 
to  the  Pre^denoy  of  Harvard  CSoUege.  With  great  unanimity,  the  ehnroh 
ind  parish  In  Beverly  InTiled  him  to  take  the  pastoral  eharge  of  that  Hook, 
whi(di  inyitaition  he  aooepted ;  and,  lumng  (HsBoWed  Us  eonneotion  with  the 
Prasbytery,  he  was  ordained  in  May,  1785,  being  then  twenty-soTen  yeftrs 
of  age.  In  this  plaoe  he  laboured  as  a  minister  of  Christ  for  leventccn 
years,  till  called  in  providence  to  the  office  of  President  of  liowdoin  Col- 
lege, then  rcccTitly  established  in  Brunswick,  in  the  "  District  of  Maine,"  but 
which  had  not  yet  gone  into  operation.  He  was  iuaugurated  as  President, 
September  2,  1802  ;  and  as  the  College  had  then  no  chapel,  and  there  was  no 
church  in  the  village,  the  public  services  of  the  occasion  were  performed  in  a 
grove,  a  Utile  distenee  from  tiie  site  of  the  present  eollege  bnOdings. 

He  was  hononred  with  the  degree  of  Dootor  of  Diviuity  from  Dartmouth 
OoUego  in  1808. 

Dr.  McKeen  was,  in  his  person,  oonsiderably  above  the  ordinary  statnre, 

and  of  noble  appearance.  He  was  dignified,  yet  simple  and  oonmliatory,  in 
his  manners,  of  kind  and  conde.«(cending  spirit,  always  gentlemanly  and  affable. 
His  whole  intercourse  in  the  community,  as  a  citizen,  wns  mnrkr  d  with  great 
urbanity  and  propriety.  In  the  civil  and  political  d  uin  ils  ot  his  country 
he  took  a  deep  interest,  and  was  not  afraid  to  avow  ins  sentiments  openly 
respecting  them,  both  in  private  and  in  public,  on  all  suitable  occasions. 
Sometimes,  on  days  of  public  Fasting  and  Thanksgiving,  he  announced  his 
political  opinions  from  the  pulpit,  as  was  not  oneommon  in  his  day ;  though 
he  always  did  it  with  great  prudence.  So  judicious  was  he  in  all  his  move- 
ments that  he  rarely  gave  offmoe  to  persons  of  any  party  or  sect,  .«ave  to  a 
very  few  individuals  who  were  of  ultra  political  views.  His  unbending 
integrity  and  spotless  morals  were  aoknowiedged  by  all,  and  often  applauded 
by  persons  of  every  class. 

As  a  Christian,  Dr.  McKeen  was  decided  in  his  view.s  and  consistent  in 
hi3  practice, — uniformly  serious  and  devout,  but  without  tho  least  appear- 
ance of  ostentation  or  austerity.  His  walk  before  the  church  and  world  was 
with  an  unhalting  step,  "  giving  none  offence,  neither  to  the  Jews,  nor  the 
Qentiles,  nor  to  the  Church  of  God.*'  So  blameless  was  he  in  his  life  that, 
though  I  was  a  member  of  his  parish  for  serenteen  years,  and  a  part  of  the 

*His  attention  to  mathcuiatir*  (iul  not  cea^c,  even  vSlet  bis  sctticmcQl  iu  tho  ministry;  for 
we  are  informed  tliat  "  it  was  owing  to  a  very  nice  mathematical  calculation,  made  by  Presi- 
dmt  MeKeen,  while  at  Beverly,  relative  to  (be  first  ingren  of  iwUighi,  that  a  certain  crimioal 
WW  olearcd  from  the  charge  of  burglary.  Prom  tUfl  statomoat  It  was  nude  to  appear  that  there 
miist  L:ivo  1k  <'ii  some  glimmir  i>r  solar  light  On  tb^  horiioil  ataiDoment  omsidi  tiil-Iy  onrlier 
tbaa  the  general  appfeheocioti  had  fixed."  **  Aldbs's  Epitaphs." 
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time,  of  hat  oliiirdi,  and  loottad  niar  bSa  paisoa,  I  liava  no  vadoUesto 

cf  aver  bearing  him  ohaijgad  with  the  least  impropriety  of  condnoti  irilll 
the  Blight  axaaption  above  noticed.    He  emphatically  "kept  his  toQgiia 

with  a  guard,  and  his  mouth  with  a  bridle."  It  may  well  be  rjuos- 
tioncd  whether  any  umn  of  hl.^  day  in  pnblic  life  ever  came  nearer  than  he 
to  that  apostolical  dcstiiptiou  tound  in  Jamos  in.  2.  "If  auj  uiau  offoud 
not  iu  word,  the  same  is  a  perfect  man,  and  able  also  to  bridle  the  whole 
body." 

Pnrident  MoEleen'i  tkeological  Tiews  waie  in  mbaCantial  aoooidaneo  villi 
like  Aaaembly's  Cateehknit-^kieh  ka  tangkt  to  tka  childien  and  yontk  of  lua 
parish  throogk  tko  whole  period  of  kis  miniatrj,^-kolding  anunal  Oatechia- 
ingB  in  diffeient  districts.   I  waa  mjatAf  among  tke  wudMr  wko  reoei?ed 

the  benefit  of  his  instructions  on  these  occasions,  and  have  a  vivid  remem- 
brance of  the  solemn  impressions  made  on  my  mind  by  some  of  his  remark?. 

As  a  public  speaker,  Dr.  MuKeeu's  voice  was  clear  and  strong,  and  his 
articulatloQ  and  enunciation  so  dbtinct  that  he  wo^  easily  heard  by  every 
person  in  his  audience,  whose  kearing  waa  not  impaired,  although  his  oon> 
gregation  at  Barerly  waa  ordinarily  veiy  large,  and  ki»  place  of  wonhip 
ninety  feet  long.  Tke  atyle  of  kia  sermons  waa  marked  by  simplidty, 
pority,  and  atroigtk,  and  lus  reasonmg  was  lucid  and  impressive.  His 
manner  waa  always  solemn,  clearly  showing  that  he  believed  that  what  he 
uttered  was  important  truth.  I  may  safely  say  th.at  nothing  light,  or  trifling, 
or  adapted  to  provoke  a  smile,  ever  escaped  him  in  the  pulpit. 

A  few  only  of  Dr.  McKecn's  productions  were  given  to  the  public  through 
the  press, — namely,  a  Fast  Sermon,  1793 ;  a  iSermon  at  the  ordination  of 
Rufus  Anderson,  1794;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  A.  Moore,*  1796; 
two  Disoonrsea  on  tke  Fast,  1798 ;  Masaaokiuetta  Election  Sermon,  1800 ; 
ft  Sermon  on  tke  Feat,  1801 ;  Inangoral  Address  at  Bowdoin  OoU^,  180S ; 
to^ilier  witk  some  piq[>ers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Aoidemy. 

Aa  a  pastor,  ke  waa  affeotionatcly  attentive  to  kis  flock,  and  especially  in 
oases  of  affliction,  was  ever  ready  to  fympathize  with  them,  and  do  all  in 
hi>  y>ower  to  assist  and  comfort  them.  The  territorial  limits  of  his  parish 
werti  extensive,  and  his  eongregation  large,  numbering  more  than  three 
thousand  »ou1m,  so  thut,  in  visiting  the  sick  and  bereaved,  he  has  often  been 
known  to  travel  on  foot  from  firo  to  eight  miles  in  a  day.  So  fond  was  he 
of  pedeatrian  exeidae  that  ke  kept  no  riding  establiikment,  during  Ike 
*  greater  part  of  kia  ministry,  ^ving  tke  esteem  of  kia  people  to  an 
nnnsnal  degree,  hb  visits  of  this  description  were  kigkly  appremated  ;  and 
oomplainta  of  being  neglected  by  him  in  these  respects  were,  it  is  believed, 
rarely  made.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  ministerial  visiting  was 
not  so  muuh  required  iu  those  <lr\y«  as  now.  While  other  parishes  around 
were  divided  and  distracted,  his  was  in  peace.  Akhuagh  the  leaven  of 
French  uiiidclily  was  prevalent,  to  some  ext^iut,  in  his  parish,  fur  several 
years,  yet,  by  kia  able  instiuctiona  and  jndielona  management,  it  was  kept 
in  ehedk,  and  finally,  to  a  great  degree,  rooted  out. 

So  kigkly  waa  Br.  McKcMBn  eateemed  fbr  kis  attainmenta  in  science  and 
literature,  and  so  distinguisked  was  he  for  kis  gentlemanly  and  Okristiaa 
qvalities,  that  kis  eleyation  to  tke  Presidency  of  Bowdoin  GoUege  gftTe  great 

*  Abraham  Moork  wMkiuttve  of  Loodondony.  K.  li. ;  waa  gradoated  at  Dartmoath  Col* 
lege  in  ]:^'J\  ur<lairu-'l  [•a.-'tor  of  tbo  First  ohunh la Nvwbny,  lCa«.,  JfeniiSSj  17M«  mad 
iied  Juno  21,  IbVlf  aged  Uiirtj- three  ^oars. 
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gatiflfaetion  to  the  friends  of  eduoailon  in  New  Engknd,  aud  purLkuIariy  iq 
Maine ;  it  being  generally  Bupposed  tluii  he  me  enmntly  qneUfied  to  give 
ibm,  and  itdiditj,  and  extended  veefolnese,  to  the  new  inrtitation.  Their 
ezpeotatioiis  were  not  disappointed ;  for,  by  a  diioreet  managemtat  ef  its 
affiiirs  in  its  infaney,  he  oontiibutcd,  in  no  small  degree,  to  lay  the  fonnda- 
tion  of  its  future  prosperity.  Not  only  was  he  well  qualified,  by  hifl  superior 
scholarship,  to  take  charge  of  the  instrifcfion  of  this  seminary,  but,  by 
his  extensive  knowledge  of  humaif  character,  and  hia  mild,  }et  firm,  and 
decided,  spirit,  was  eminently  fitted  for  its  govcyamcut.  He  succeeded  well 
in  the  Presidential  ofhce,  and  did  all  that  the  friends  of  the  College  cuuid 
leaionably  expect,  in  promoting  ita  infterosta ;  and  left  it»  at  hia  deoeaae,  in 
•niloaiiflbing  condition.  Not  oidy  did  he  exert  himaelf  for  the  advaneeuent 
of  aeience  and  Uteraiore,  bat  alio  for  the  promotion  of  piety  and  religion^ 
na  well  in  the  surrounding  community  as  in  the  College.  I  haTe  now  beftne 
me,  in  the  haud-writing  of  Dr.  McKeen,  a  constitution  of  a  Missionary 
Society  for  the  District  of  Maine,  called  the  *'  Eastern  Missionary  Society," 
wiiich  must  hav<^  >  foji  drawn  up  before  any  Missionary  iSociety  was  formed 
in  the  District,  iluw  long  before  his  death  this  constitution  was  written  ig 
not  known;  but  as  be  died  in  1807,  and  the  Maine  Missionary  Society  was 
not  fbnned  tOl  the  nazt  year,  the  presumption  ia  that  it  was  the  first  of  the 
land  ever  prepared  in  Maine. 

.  In  September,  1805,  when  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  College  four 
jears,  he  was  attacked  by  what  was  thooght  to  be  a  disease  of  the  liver, — 
which  t'  r;i,ii  !  ii:  drop!-y,  and  put  an  end  to  his  valuable  life,  July  15, 
1807,  in  ihe  tilticth  year  of  his  age.  His  long  and  distressing  illness  he 
bore  with  Christian  submission  and  fortitude,  and  deep  humility.  Towards 
the  close  of  life,  the  flfty-iirst  I'salm  was  his  favourite  subject  of  meditation 
and  conversation.  Deeply  sensible  of  his  ill-desert  as  a  sinner,  and  relying 
en  God*a  free  and  soToreign  mercy  in  Jesna  Ohriat,  this  ^atiiijgnished  man 
ftU  on  alesp  and  was  gathered  to  his  ikthefs. 

Wi&  rospeet  and  affection, 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir»  your  friend  and  brother, 

JOHN  W.  £LLIMGWOOD; 

FROM  EOBEBT  BAKTOUL^  ESQ. 

Bevbrly,  March  28,  1849. 

Dear  Sir:  T  cheerfully  cotn}»ly  with  your  request  for  some  brief  notices  of  the 
Rer.  Dr.  McKcen,  wlio  waa  formerly  hettled  ui  the  ministry  hero.  My  recollec- 
tions of  him  are     distinct  as  they  arc  agreeable. 

Dr.  McKoen  inherited  from  his  &ther  an  admirable  oonsUtution  of  body.  From 
his  early  years  be  was  strong  and  athletic,  and,  at  the  juvenile  ag^',  excelled  in 
all  tbosc  manly  sports  and  exeroist  s  to  which  the  hardy  yeomanry  of  our  coun- 
try were  then  accustomed.  After  his  settlement  in  the  ministry  in  Beverly,  he 
Notnctitueti  indulged  himself  in  athletic  sports.  An  occasional  visitor  at  his  house 
boasted,  in  the  preaeaoe  of  Dr.  McKeen,  of  his  power  and  skill  in  the  extfdse  of 
wrestling;  whereupon  the  Doctor  invited  him  to  retire  to  a  suitable  place  that 
they  might  make  trial  of  their  abilities  in  that  way.  The  visitor  accepted  the 
inritation;  and,  after  repeated  experiments  and  repeated  falls,  acknowledged  that 
it  wais  not  always  the  case  that  when  the  black  coat  was  put  on,  the  man  was 
eft  off.  ♦ 

He  possessed  a  strong  and  discriminating  mind,  was  of  a  efaeerfol  temperament, 
and  devoted  himself  with  nnweaned  industry  to  the  promotion  of  science  and 
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idigioii:  indMd  his  taknts,  acquiraniiiito,  tad  UMNrteiitetioiis  pietj  pm  liim  an 
honoimliU  nnk  unoDg  the  diitiBgaulied  mea  of  his  day.  IfildiNW  and  Aim- 

ness  were  tmited  in  his  spirit,  digldl^  and  urbanity  in  his  manners.  Habitual 
cheerfulness  joined  to  his  other  excellent  qualitit^s,  r^'ivloml  him  a  most  agreeable 
companion.  Ho  did  not  scruplu,  on  proper  t>ccasions,  to  jom  iu  scenes  of  moder- 
ate convivialityi  though,  in  doing  so,  ho  never  lost  sight  of  the  dignity  of  his 
oflke  aa  a  Ohriatuui  miiustMr* 

Dr.  McKoen's  publications  consisted  ch^y  of  some  pieces  in  the  Transaetiont 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  arul  Sciences  and  .1  few  occasionul  sermons. 
The  sermon  which  probably  excited  more  interest  than  any  other  which  he  ever 
publislrad,  and  whidi  is  still  vividly  remembered  by  some  of  his  parishioners,  was 
ft  Fast  Sermon  iftkk  ho  pnaeM  in  1801,  imnedbtdj  after  the  violsnt  struggle 
which  iBsned  in  the  diaoomfitoreof  the  Federal  party  and  theeleetion  of  Thomaa 
Jeff«rson  to  the  Presidential  chair.  The  suhject  of  the  sermon  was  SpealoBg 
evil  of  Knlers.'*  The  licentiousness  of  the  press  and  nf  the  tonf^ue  had  nefor 
before  met  with  so  much  indulgence  as  during  this  Freiiidential  canvass.  To 
check  this  evil  became  the  duty  of  all  good  men;  but  it  was  a  duly  from  which 
fluny  puBillanimonslj  shrunk.  Dr.  McKeen  preadied  to  a  oongr^tion  who  weio 
•nrj  genmlly  disappointed,  displeased,  irritated,  with  the  result  of  the  election. 
They  were  warned  against  the  sin  of  indulj^inj:;  a  propensity  to  speak  evil  of  the 
rulers  who  had  succeeded  in  attainiticr  to  office,  in  ojiposition  to  their  strong 
wishes  and  earnest  efforts;  and  they  were  exhorted  to  wait  patiently  for  the 
measores  of  the  new  administration  and  to  judge  of  them  with  candour.  "  No 
one,'*  says  he,  "  who  is  really  a  frisnd  of  good  order  and  govemment  thinks  it 
of  so  mndi  importance,  wJko  does  the  business  of  the  State  as  how  it  is  done.  He 
will  never  employ  scurrility  and  abuse  to  displace  those  who  arc  in  offl'  o,  whether 
they  conduct  well  or  ill.  If  they  conduct  well,  it  is  of  little  conse(j[Uence  who 
they  are ;  and  if  they  conduct  ill,  it  is  better  to  endure  that  ill,  than  to  employ 
scandalous  and  maUcions  Iklsehoods  to  displace  them."  His  sermon,  however 
much  it  contravened  the  views  and  feelings  of  heated  partisans,  was  generally 
well  received,  much  read,  and  doubtless  had  uo  inooQsiderablfi  infloenoe iu  moder- 
ating the  excessive  violence  of  party  spirit. 

Dr.  McKoen,  in  his  theological  views,  so  long  at  least  as  ho  continued  the  pas- 
tor of  our  ebnn^,  ranked  with  the  dass  who,  at  that  day,  were  called  moderate 
Oalvinists.  In  conaeqnenoe  of  this,  some  individnala  in  his  parish,  who  prsferred 
father  a  higher  type  of  orthodoxy,  worshipped,  at  least  a  part  of  the  time,  in 
Salem,^ — a  distance  of  two  miles,  where  there  were  one  or  two  churches  in  which 
somewhat  stricter  views  of  theological  truth  were  supposed  to  be  inculcated. 
Some  of  these  persons,  however,  who  had  complained  somewhat  of  Dr.  McKeen 's 
doctrinal  views,  while  he  was  hen,  after  his  remoral  to  Bow^oin  College,  heeame 
satisfled  that  he  was  not  otherwise  than  orthodox,  according  to  their  own  deflni- 
tinri  of  the  term. 

Dr.  McKeen  interested  himself  much  in  the  management  of  our  public  schools, 
and  aided  in  the  establishment  of  a  public  library,  as  well  as  iu  various  other 
measures  des^ned  to  improve  the  tnhahitants  of  the  town  in  knowledge,  virtue, 
and  happiness.  In  April,  179$,  it  was  voted  unanimously  at  a  town  meeting 
"  that  a  Manorial  be  presented  to  Congress,  praying  that  provision  be  made  to 
carry  into  effect  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,"  com- 
monly known  as  "Jay's  Treaty;"  and  Dr.  McKeen,  with  four  others,  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  and  forward  to  Congress  such  a  memorial.  He  accordingly 
prepared  and  signed  this  paper.  It  contained  such  riews  of  public  afihirs  as  would 
always  be  taken  by  a  true  patriot,  and  was  so  devoid  of  party  allusions  aa  to 
eommand  the  votes  and  secure  the  npprobation  of  men  of  both  the  leading  par- 
ties, although  llKre  was  great  jiolitical  excitement  in  reference  to  the  Treaty. 
Dr.  McKeen 's  popularity  and  induence  were  necessary  to  secure  unanimity  on  the 
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occasion,  when  pUtf  spirit  had  alienated  the  leading  men,  and  had  spread  its 
ImbsIU  initimiwii  ftr  and  wide  in  the  mass  of  sodetj. 

I  am  vwj  rwpectfiiUj,  dear  Sir,  your  o!»edieDi  Mmnt, 

BOBEBT  BANTOUL. 

SAMUEL  AUSTIN,  D.  D  * 

1784—1830 

SAwrai  Austin,  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Ljdia  Austin,  wm  bom  at 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  October  7,  1760.  Tlis  parents  were  persons  of  exem- 
plary piety  and  reputable  t^tanding  in  life.  They  w(  ri-  eminently  faithful 
in  the  education  of  their  children,  and  were  privileged  to  know  that  their 
parental  vigilance  and  fidelity  were  attended  with  the  Birine  blessing. 

Samuel,  the  eldest  of  their  two  children,  when  he  was  only  a  boy  of  bIx- 
toen,  was  a  soldtsr  in  the  amy,  haTing  taken  the  plaoe  of  his  &ther,  who 
had  been  drafted  to  pezform  n^taiy  senioe.  In  this  oapacitj  he  serred 
until  the  BritiBh  took  possession  of  the  oity  of  New  York,  when  he  Teedved 
his  disebarge  and  returned  home;  and,  for  several  succeeding  years,  he 
was  employed  partly  in  the  public  service,  and  partly  in  teaching  school. 
At  the  age  of  about  twenty,  having  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the 
legal  profession,  be  coninienced  the  study  of  Law,  under  the  direction  of 
Judge  Chauney,  in  his  native  town.  But,  as  he  soon  came  to  feel  the  need 
of  a  more  tliorough  course  of  intellectual  discipline,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
sttcce&s  which  his  ambition  coveted,  he  exchanged  the  study  of  the  Law  for 
the  study  of  the  elasrios,  and,  by  dint  of  earnest  application,  became  fitted 
for,  and  was  aotoallj  admitted  to,  an  advaneed  standing  in  Tale  College, 
in  the  snmmer  of  1781. 

Of  the  oonunenoement  of  bis  religions  experience  nothing  very  definite 
is  known.  He  seems  to  have  been  first  permanently  impressed  with  Divine 
truth  while  bo  was  preparing  for  College;  and,  from  some  incidental 
remarks  which  he  is  remembered  to  have  made,  it  has  been  inferred  that 
his  convictions  of  sin  were  unusually  deep  and  pungent.  In  July  of  the 
same  year  that  he  entered  College,  he  made  a  public  profession  of  his  fisuth, 
and  was  admitted  to  commuuiuu  in  the  College  church. 

Every  one  who  has  had  ezperienee,  knows  how  great  axe  the  temptations 
and  hindranoes  to  spiritaal  otdtnre,  inoident  to  a  ooUegtate  eonise ;  hat  Mr. 
Austin  met  them  aU  wiih  great  firmness  and  In  hnmble  relianee  on  Diyine 
grace;  insomuch  that  the  years  of  his  college  life  were  years  of  decided 
and  distinguished  growth  in  Christian  oharaoter.  The  diaiy  whieh  he  kept 
during  this  critical  period  is  still  in  existence,  and  shows  that  he  regarded 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  evidence  of  the  Divine  favour,  and  that  no 
engagements  were  so  pressing  as  to  be  allowed  to  interrupt  those  more  spi- 
ritual duties  in  which  the  life  of  religion  especially  consists. 

But,  while  the  culture  of  the  heart  was  evi^ieutiy  with  him  the  great 
oonoern,  this  never  interfered  with  his  appropriate  dntlss  as  a  student ; — 
on  tho  oontniy,  it  was  no  donbt  rendered  snhsement  to  his  intelleetnal 

•Tiaiiir's  Vea*  8«ai.— Amir.  Qnait.  B«g.  IX. 
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progress ;  for  he  hixd  an  excellent  repntntion  as  a  scholar  through  liis  whole 
course.  Among  the  eminent  men  who  beluiigcd  to  his  ilas>*  wi^rc  DaviJ 
Daggett,  Abiel  Holmes,  Jedcdiah  Morse,  and  John  Cotton  Smith,  all  of 
wliom  snbseqiieiktly  became  identified  with  the  history  of  their  country. 

Shortlj  after  he  was  graduated  in  1783,  lie  eonunenoed  a  comae  of  theo- 
log^eal  atvdy  under  the  direction  of  the  Ber.  Br.  Jonathan  Edwarda,  then 
of  New  Haven,  and,  at  the  same  time,  engaged  in  teaching  a  Grammar 
school.  In  the  summer  of  1784,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  take  charge 
of  an  Academy,  then  recently  cstalvlished  at  Norwich,  Conu.;  though  he 
did  it  reluctantly,  as  it  involved  the  necessity  of  postponiii<r  his  entrance 
upon  the  duties  of  his  i  rofcssiou.  He,  however,  still  contmued  his  theo- 
lugioal  studies,  and  was  also  ubumiant  in  his  private  religious  labours. 

In  October,  1784,  he  was  lioensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Associa^ 
tion  of  Kew  London  oounty,  then  in  aeaaion  at  Lebanon.  His  firat  aermon 
waa  preached  at  Ghelaea,  (Norwich  landing,}  on  the  auoceeding  Sabbath,  and 
was  rendered  apcoially  intereating  and  affecting,  by  its  having  reference  to 
the  death  of  a  young  man  whose  funeral  had  occurred  the  day  before.  He 
continued  his  connection  with  the  Academy  until  the  autumn  of  1785, — 
generally  supplyinEr  «nnre  pulpit  in  the  neighbourhood  on  the  Sabbath, — 
when  he  resigned  bus  place  as  a  teacher,  with  a  view  to  give  himself  fully 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Froui  tlic  very  commencement  of  his  labours, 
he  was  regarded  as  among  the  most  popular  and  promising  young  preachers 
of  the  day. 

Aa  he  waa  jonrneying  to  Philaddphta  shortly  alter  thia,  he  stopped  in 
the  dty  of  New  York,  and  preached  with  so  much  acceptance  in  one  of  the 
Oollegtate  Beformed  Dutch  Churches,  of  which  Br.  John  H.  Livingston 
vfas  then  a  pastor,  that  he  was  solicited  to  settle  as  his  colleague.    It  is 

understood  that  he  declined  th«^  proposal  from  conscientious  scruples  about 
bc(>«>niing  oonneoted  with  a  church  whieh  recognised,  as  that  did,  the  Half- 
way Covenant.** 

He  was  subsequently  called  to  the  pastorate  in  Hampton,  Conn.;  but 
this  invitation  also  he  felt  oooatrained  to  dedioe.  But,  in  the  antumn  of 
1786,  he  reoeivod  •  call  from  the  Society  of  Fair-HaTcn,  (New  Haven,) 
which  ho  accepted.  He  was  dnly  set  apart  to  the  pastoral  office,  on  the 
9th  of  November,  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  clasemate,  Morse,  aftenraids 
Br.  Morse  of  Charlestown,  was  ord^ned  as  an  Evangelist.  The  Sermon  on 
the  occasion  was  preached  by  Dr.  litdwards,  and  the  Charge  given  by  Pre- 
sident Stiles. 

Oil  the  14th  of  iSeptember,  1788,  be  waa  married  to  Jerusha,  daughter 
of  the  llev.  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Hadley,  MasH.  She  proved  a  most 
alEMtiooate  and  devoted  wife,  and  waa  always  a  helper  to  both  his  comfort 
and  naefiilneaa.  They  had  no  ohUdien. 

The  chmch  of  which  Mr.  Austin  now  became  pastor,  had  ibrmerly  been 
a  part  of  timt  with  which  Dr.  Edwards  was  connected ;  and  it  was  thought 
best,  after  some  time,  owing  to  various  circumstances,  that  the  original 
union  should  be  restored.  Tn  order  that  this  arrangement  mi^-ht  take  effect, 
Mr.  Austin,  after  having  served  them  about  three  years,  resigned  his  pasto- 
ral charge.  The  First  Congregational  society  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  li  ivmg, 
prcviouji  to  his  dismission,  become  apprised  of  his  intentions,  scut  him  an 
invitation  to  become  their  pastor,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  at  liberty.  This 
Invitation  he,  in  due  time,  accepted,  and  waa  inatalled  minister  of  tho  aaid 
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society  on  the  29tli  of  September^  1790.   Dr.  Hopkms,  kis  fikUier-in-lsW| 

preached  on  the  occasion. 

At  Worcester  he  continued  laboaring  diligently  and  faitlifully  during  a 
period  of  nearly  twenty-five  years.  The  "Half-way  iDvenant,"  which  had 
prevented  his  aeeeptance  of  the  call  from  New  York,  had  been  in  nse  in  the 
ohweli  with  which  he  bow  heeame  connected ;  hnl  it  wis  given  up.  m  a  oon^ 
dition  of  hiB  accepting  the  pastoral  charge.  The  ehnrch  ^adnally  increased 
in  spiiitnality  onder  his  ministry ;  and,  for  seyeral  of  the  last  years,  it 
seened  to  eigoy  an  almost  oninterrnpted  blessing.  It  was  favoured  with 
an  extensvivc  revival  not  long  after  he  left  it,  which  was  no  doubt  to  be 
regarded,  in  n  prcat  measure,  as  the  fruit  of  his  lahours. 

But  hiii  usefulness  was  by  no  means  limited  to  his  own  imme<ii;«to.  charge. 
He  directed  the  theological  studios  of  a  considi  rable  number  of  young  men 
in  their  preparation  for  the  miniiii-ry ;  uud  among  them  was  the  late  Dr. 
Samuel  Woiceater,  who,  especially  from  his  oonnection  with  the  misrionary 
enterprise,  has  lelt  an  imperishable  name.  He  was  one  of  the  prime  origh 
natofs  of  the  Qenetal  Association  of  Massachusetts.  He  agisted  in  &e 
fi^imation  of  tlie  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society,  in  which  also  he  held 
the  offices  of  Trustee  and  Secretary,  until  he  left  the  State.  He  preached 
on  many  special  occasions,  and  his  wisdom  was  often  put  in  requisition  in 
settling  ecclesirtstieal  difficulties.  But  one  of  the  niont  important  services 
that  he  rendered  during  this  period,  was  his  collecting  and  t»iiting  the  works 
of  the  elder  President  Edwards.  It  was  a  laborious  task,  but  he  performed 
it  with  OKeellent  Judgment,  and  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  Chmtian 
oQsamunity. 

In  1807,  he  leeeived  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dimity  from  WiUianiB 
College. 

In  1815,  Dr.  Austin  was  called  to  the  Presidency  of  tiie  University  of 
Vermont.  That  institution,  which,  in  1701,  had  been  incorporated  and 
liberally  endowed  by  the  Legislature  of  tlie  .State,  had,  from  a  train  of  cir- 
cumstances, been  involved  in  great  embarrassment,  and.  for  a  considerable 
time,  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  extinction.  During  the  war  of  l^l'l,  it 
was  quite  abandoned,  and  the  College  edifices,  occupying  one  of  the  most 
beaatilhl  spots  in  New  England,  were  used  as  banaohs  for  the  soldiers.  It 
was  shortly  after  the  termination  of  the  war, — ^when  the  institution  was 
aatuaUy  at  its  lowest  point,  that  its  friends  determined  to  make  an  ^ort 
for  its  resuscitation ;  and  then  it  was  that  Dr.  Austin  was  called  to  the 
Presidentl.ll  chair.  Notwithstanding  he  was  greatly  endeared  to  his  congrc- 
gatioii,  and  exerted  an  important  influence,  not  only  nmong  them,  but  hi  the 
couiuiunity  at  large,  he  believed,  on  the  whole,  that  the  providence  of  oiod 
indicated  ihat  he  should  accept  the  appointment;  and,  accordingly,  he  did 
accept  it,  and  was  inducted  into  office  sm  President  on  the  last  Wednesday 
of  July,  1815.  It  was  a  question  with  many  of  lus  friends  whether  this 
was  not  an  ill-advised  step ;  and  it  is  understood  that  he  himself  afterwards 
had  serious  doubts  whether  he  had  not  mistaken  his  duty. 

His  connection  with  the  College  continued  about  six  years.  Though  he 
was  indefatigable  in  his  labours,  and  perhaps  accomplished  as  much  as  he 
had  :i  right  to  expect,  under  the  great  eni!»arrafsraents  to  which  the  institu- 
tion waa  subjected,  yet  the  result  of  his  efTort>^  wn^'.  by  no  means,  equal  to 
his  expectations  ;  and,  after  Ptmggling  with  various  diilunilties  and  encounter- 
ing many  disuppoinlments,  iu  the  effort  to  raise  the  College  from  its  depressed 
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dUUie,  be,  finally,  though  not  without  having  accomplifihed  an  important 
work,  resigned  hi.s  oflice  as  President.  He  had  found  that  ho  loved  no 
empluyment  bo  well  as  thu  miuislry ;  aud,  during  his  residence  at  Burling- 
ton, he  was  occupied  very  generally  on  the  Sabbath  in  preaching  to  somo 
dMtltiite  congregatioii  in  the  neigbbourhood. 

From  Burlington  Br.  Anslin  went  to  rende  in  Newport,  B.  I.,  whMe  he 
took  the  pastond  charge  of  a  feeble  church,  formerly  under  the  oare  of  Dr. 
Samael  Hopkins.  He  chose  this  as  his  field  of  labour,  and  actually  wrote 
to  the  people,  frankly  proffering  them  his  services.  They  gladly  and  grate- 
fully accepted  his  proposal,  and  accordingly  he  ]dnntefl  himself  down  among 
thciu,  and  rontiuucd  for  four  years  their  spiritii;il  emdc.  At  ItHL^tis,  how- 
ever, finding  that  the  infirmities  of  age  were  accumulating  upon  him,  and 
that  his  health  wa.^  perceptibly  uu  the  decline,  aud  v.  itlial  being  probably 
somewhat  discouraged  by  the  continued  depression  of  the  church,  he  resigned 
hie  pastoral  oharge,  and  retnmed  to  Woroeater»  with  an  intention  to  paaa 
the  evening  of  hie  life  in  the  oirole  of  friends  among  whom  he  had  so  hap- 
pily lived  during  many  of  his  earlier  years.  He  went  toieiide  in  the  fiuniiy 
of  a  ne])h6W}  whom  he  had  adopted  and  educated  as  a  eon;  but  scarcely 
had  he  become  settled  in  his  new  home,  before  his  nephew  was  attacked  by 
a  disease  which  medical  skill  could  not  arrest,  and  which,  within  a  brief 
j)eriod,  terminated  his  life.  In  consequence  of  this  afflictive  event,  ho  was 
obliged  to  make  other  domestic  arrangements, — aud  not  only  so,  but  in  the 
attempt  to  settle  his  nephew's  estate,  which  unexpectedly  proved  insolvent, 
he  became  involved  in  serious  pecuniary  difficulties,  and,  at  one  time,  by 
some  ineantions  management,  had  oome  near  to  eaoiifieiog  the  whole  of  hie 
own  property.  At  the  same  time,  his  eympathies  were  strongly  awakened 
in  behalf  of  the  widow  and  three  fotherlees  ohildzen,  who  were  to  be  east 
helpless  upon  the  world.  These  adverse  oironmstances  operated  with  great 
power  upon  both  his  physical  and  mental  constitution,  and  it  soon  became 
apparent  to  his  friends  that  h<>  was  sinking  into  a  deep,  and  as  it  proved,  * 

protracted  ariil  iiirur:il iiirlu ludifdy. 

When  his  mind  first  became  unstrung,  it  was  occupied  almost  entirely  with 
those  pecuniary  difilculties  to  which  his  attention  had  been  so  much  and  so 
painfully  directed.  But,  i^tcr  a  short  time,  it  took  a  different  turn,  and 
beoame  absorbed  in  the  most  gloomy  views  of  his  own  spiritual  oonditioii. 
He  was  writing  bitter  things  against  himself  eontinnally.  When  the  eoii> 
adlations  of  the  Gospel  were  proffcrred  to  him,  he  refused  them,  on  the 
ground  that  he  belonged  not  to  the  class  by  whom  they  could  be  legitimately 
claimed.  Such  were  hb  paroxysms  of  mental  anguish,  that  it  was  punfbl 
in  the  extreme  even  to  witness  them.  Still  there  was  evidence,  not  only  in 
spite  of  them,  but  growing  out  of  them,  that  he  had  formed  a  mistaken 
estimate  of  his  own  character,  and  was  really  in  the  exercise  of  some  of  the 
sweetest  of  the  Christian  graces ;  for  that  which  chiefly  occasioned  bis  agony,  was 
the  prospect  of  a  separation  from  a  holy  God  and  from  all  hb  holy  creatures. 

In  Haioh,  1827,  he  went  to  reside  with  his  brother-in-law,  John  Hopkins, 
Esq.,  of  Korthampkon.  But  the  change  of  residence  bad  no  salntaty  effeot 
upon  the  state  of  his  mind — the  doud  whiflh  had  enveloped  him  so  long, 
oontinned  as  thick  and  dark  as  ever. 

In  the  summer  of  1828,  he  went  to  live  with  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
H,  Riddel,  then  of  Glastenbury,  Oonn,,  where  be  remained  till  death  gave 
him  a  release  from  the  burden  which  had  so  long  oppressed  him.  For  a  few 
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mootlui  pNTlOVB  to  his  doMih,  liia  oorophinta  were  bo  far  alleviated,  and  hiB 

■piritB  80  far  revived,  as  to  awaken  some  hope  in  his  friends  that  ho  might 
emerge  entirely  from  the  cloud.  But  this  hope  God  did  not  permit  them 
to  realize.  Just  at  th<>  time  when  his  prospects  for  recovery  seemed  the 
hrightest,  death  came  aud  summoned  him  away.  Two  days  previous  to  his 
departure,  ho  seemed  rather  more  feeble  than  tfsual,  but  there  was  no  change 
to  excite  any  serious  apprehension.  The  next  morning,  he  seemed  si  ill  more 
indisposed,  and  apparently  notioed  little  thai  waa  passing  around  him ;  and 
onee  he  was  heard  to  exoUdm  with  great  fervour  of  spirit,  "Bleaaed  Jesus, 
Ueaaed  Jesna,  sanotify  me  wholly ! "  Shortly  after  this,  he  eomplained  of 
drowsiness,  and  quickly  fell  into  an  apopleetio  sleep,  out  of  which  he  awoke 
into  the  next  world.  He  died  on  Saturday  evening,  the  4th  of  December, 
1830,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  was  attended  on  the 
succeeding  Wednesday,  when  an  appropriate  discourse  was  dellTored  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Tenney  of  AW  theiwfiuld,  from  John  xiil,  7. 

The  luUuwing  is  a  ILst  of  Pr.  Austin's  publications  : — A  Funeral  Oration 
on  Mr.  David  llipley,  of  Windham,  a  J  uuior  iSophister  in  Yale  College,  1782. 
A  Sermon  delivered  at  Bzeter,  Conn.,  on  oeeasion  of  the  death  of  Benjamin 
and  Mary  Smith,  1790.  Disinterested  Love,  the  ornament  of  the  Christtaii 
and  the  duty  of  man:  A  Sermon  at  New  York,  1790.  A  Sermon  at  Wor- 
eester  on  the  Lord's  day  immediately  succeeding  his  installation,  1790.  A 
Sermon  on  the  death  of  Hannah  Blair,  1794.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1796. 
A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Samuel  Worcclter  at  Fitchburgh,  and  of 
Nathaniel  Ilall,*  1797.  A  Sermon  entitled  *'  True  obedience  to  the  Gospel 
harmonious  aud  entire,"  in  a  volume  of  ''Sermons  ou  important  suliji  <  ts," 
1797.  An  Oration  at  Worcester  on  the  Fourth  of  Tnly,  1798.  A  8cimon 
at  the  ordination  of  Leonard  Worcester,  at  reacham,  Vt.,  171)0.  A  Svrmon 
hefore  the  Massaehnsetts  MissioDary  Sodety,  1803.  A  Sermon  at  the 
installation  of  the  Bev.  Samuel  Woroester  at  Salem,  1803.  An  Examinai- 
tion  of  the  Bev.  Daniel  Merrill'at  Seven  Sermons  on  Baptism,  1805.  Mr. 
Merrill's  defensive  armour  taken  from  him,  1806.  A  view  of  the  economy 
of  the  Church  of  God  as  it  existed  primitively  under  the  Abrahamic  dis- 
pensation and  the  Sinai  law,  8vo,  1807.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
John  Milton  Whiton  nt  Antrim,  N.  H.,  1808.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination 
of  Warren  Fay  at  Brimticid,  1808.  A  Sermon  at  the  dedication  of  a  new 
meeting  house  at  Hadley,  1808.  Two  Sermons  euutled,  "The  incompara- 
ble excelleuey  of  religion  as  the  life  of  man,"  and  ''God  glorified  in  build- 
ing up  Ziou ;  ^  published  in  the  Colombian  Preacher,  1808.  A  B'ast  Sermon, 
1811.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  John  Nelaon  at  Ldeester,  1812.  A 
Sermon  on  the  Spemal  Fast,  1812.  A  Sermon  on  the  National  Fast,  1812. 
A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Gamaliel  S.  Olds  at  Greeniield,  1813.  Inango- 
ral  Address  as  President  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  1815.  Vermout 
£leetion  Sermon,  1816.   Protest  against  the  Prooeeding^  of  the  First  Ohnreh 

'Natbakibl  Tl.vr.r.  yf!V8  graduated  at  Dartmootb Collrge  in  1790:  wuoidyntdpwtorof  a 
flhimh  in  OnwriUe,  N.      Ootobn  4, 1797;  and  died  in  fR20. 
t  Dakist.  Mkrrill  ma  a  iiatire  of  Danvors,  Mass. :  wa,H  gradoated  at  Dartmouth  College 

in  17S;i  :  *v  I-  irlnincd  pii,«tnr  of  tlin  churcli  in  Sedgwirk,  Me.,  .September  17,  ITi'.'J;  ])r(>fe.S!ir<l  a 
ehaogc  of  fcntimcnta  on  the  »ubjt(  t  of  l!apti»m  in  IsOl;  \vii.>;  immenscU,  with  about  cijjhty 
alb«n«  mostly  mombtnof  his  chnrch,  on  the  15th  of  .Mm  .  IHD.S;  when  a  Bapti&t  church  wa« 
eoDitituted,  aod  bs  waa  re^imiaiiied  aa  ita  pastor.  He  published  Mode  and  Surijecta  of  Baptism 
examined  in  Seren  Sermons;  to  which  is  added  a  Miniature  History  of  the  Baptists,  (Tenth 
•dition,}  1812.  Kight  Lrtt,  on  Open  rotnmnnion,  addressed  1  >  !ln  Rev.  Mufiis  Anderson, 
180&:  Letters  occasioned  by  the  Her.  Samnol  Worcester's  tiro  DtsoourseSj  1H07;  Balaam  diaap- 
poiaMs  TlMk^|lTfaig8«nBonilNottin^^  Mr.  HtnOl  di«d  la  IBSt. 
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Woracfter,  1821.  An  Orttton  on  the  Fonrlli  of  July,  ti  Nftwpoii»  1822. 
A  Sennon  at  the  dediottlon  of  a  new  meeting-hoiiae  at  Woroeetor»  1823.  A 

Piscourse  before  the  Amerioaa  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  MUmoDS, 
1824.   An  Oiatioa  at  WoioeBter  on  the  Fourth  of  Joly,  1825. 

FROM  THE  SET.  PATSOK  WILLIStOH. 

lUi*  HAHinw,  Aagut  8, 18S6. 
Dear  Sir:  Hj  reooUeetions  of  my  dtasHnate,  AnstiOj  areof  the  moot  agreeaUe 
Idnd.  He  eomae  up  to  me  now,  as  he  was,  when  I  flrat  met  him  at  College, — a 

tall,  stately  young  man,  somewhat  of  a  ruddy  countenance,  and  a  lively,  bright 
eye,  of  fine  powers  of  conversation,  and  of  fr.mk  and  pleasant,  though  not  liiehly 
cultivated,  manners.  He  was  decidedly  among  the  bust  scholars  in  our  class,  and 
graduated  with  one  of  the  highest  honours.  His  Oommcnc^uient  OratioQ  was 
among  the  heet  perfimnanoes  ef  its  land  that  I  ever  listened  to.  It  evinced 
uncommon  ii^^uity,  and  eUcited  intanse  approbation. 

After  we  scpiratod  at  Collep:e,  our  meetings  were  never  very  frequent,  though  I 
occasionally  h;iw  Jiiui  at  New  Haven,  and  once  at  least  at  Worcester,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  General  .V^soci&tiou  of  Massachusetts.  Ue  was  a  person  of  kindly  affections 
and  dignified  deportment,  though  he  was  oonstitotionally  subject  to  fits  of  hypo- 
diondria,  irhich  gave  a  tinge  of  sadness  to  his  social  character,  and  no  doubt 
interfered  considerably  witli  liis  usofalne<?5,  especially  towards  the  close  of  his 
life  Ilis  mind  was  cast  in  a  somewhat  philosophical  mould,  and  he  delighted  in 
traversing  the  remoter  r^ons  of  thought;  aud  I  am  indined  to  think  that  his 
preaching  was  sometimes  of  a  more  abstract  character  than  was  best  snited  to 
edify  the  mass  of  hearers.  In  his  manner  he  vas  simple,  diieet,  and  earnest;  end 
sometimes  evinced  a  very  considerable  degree  of  feelmg.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  variety  in  his  tones,  and  a  manifest  fervour  and  unction  pervading  all  that  he 
said,  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  make  a  strong  impression.  His  Theology  was, 
I  suppose,  of  nearly  Liiu  t>amc  ty|>o  with  that  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  author  of  the 
**  System  of  Divinity;'*  and,  if  1  mistake  not,  he  atteched  much  importance  to 
the  peculiarities  of  that  System.  Some  of  my  impressions  in  respect  to  him 
have  been  received  from  others,  thou^'h  they  fully  acrnrd  with  what  I  have  known 
of  him  personally,  and  I  have  reason  to  bdkve  that  they  are  subfitantially 
correct. 

I  might  probaUy  add  to  wliat  I  have  said,  but  presuming  that  I  hava  said 
eaOQi^  for  yonr  purpose,  I  sabecribe  mysdf 

Tonrs  most  aftctiepateiy, 

PAT80N  WILLISXON. 

FBOH  THE  BB7.  JAMES  MirBDOCE,  D.  D. 

inenssoE  BocoasnvnT  ui  ni  virivnmr  ot  vsanovT  aso  tbm  tBsoiooioAa 

smmrasT  at  aspovkr. 

New  Havkv,  January  25, 1848. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  So  tnjiny  years  hare  elapsed  since  I  was  associated  with  Dr. 
Austin,  that  my  impressions  respo^inf;  his  character  have  lost  much  of  their 
former  vividuess  and  minute  accuracy;  and  as  Dr.  Caleb  J.  Tcnuey,  who  resided 
several  months  in  his  ihmfly,  and  who  knew  him  well,  has  given  a  fiur  better 
deseriptaon  of  this  excellent  man  than  I  could  form  at  this  late  period,  I  beg  leave 
to  copy  some  of  the  outlines  of  his  description,  as  being  the  best  aoeonnt  which  I 
can  furnish  you.    It  is  as  follows: — 

"Tall,  erect,  and  mauly  in  his  person,  he  was  dignified  and  courtly  in  his 
manners.  Ue  was  highly  affectionate  in  his  disposition,  refined  and  noble  in  his 
Mings.  His  intelleet  was  superior— its  operations  were  marlmd  by  rapidity^ 
vigour,  and  general  accuracy.  TTis  views  were  peculiarly  enlai^d  and  compre- 
henaiTet  whidi,  aided  by  a  vivid  and  strong  imsgination,  enabled  liim  to  preaant 
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fubjeett  wMh  grMi  MpiomMB  of  language  and  lablinHjr  of  dMBripttM."  I>r. 
Tenney  next  mentioaft*  iritii  much  delicacy,  the  chief  defect  in  his  character,  tIs: 

"his  constitutional  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  circumstances,'*  which  fre- 
quently embarrassed  his  intellectual  operations,  and  occasionally  led  him  to  an 
uuhappy  precipitancy  of  judgment  and  ol  purpose.  "  His  piety  was  habitual  aud 
ardent,  deep  and  discriiiiinating.  Am  m  writer  tot  the  pulpit,  hia  miad  waa  origi- 
nal and  lartilft;  hia  atyla  at  oooa  oopaoua  and  dia«riminatitig;  and  hia  diaeonnwa 
always  instructive  and  interesting,  doctrinal  and  perananre.  In  delivery,  he  waa 
animated  and  vcbement;  in  his  whole  manner,  he  was  affectionate,  disfnified,  and 
commanding;  whde,  occasionally,  h<j  rosu  to  liigli  and  powerful  eloquence.  The 
topics  on  which  he  delighted  mosit  to  dwell  were  the  benevolence,  the  sovereignty, 
and  the  glory,  of  God;  thogrwt  ayatem  of  lodooption;  thednmeterof  Chriat 
and  Us  sufferings,  with  their  extensive  reaultoiipon  the  universe,  and  e^>ecially  in 
the  sanctification  and  salvation  of  his  chosen  people.  His  ministry,  as  Tvell  as  his 
private  and  pastoral  services,  was  eminently  condnrivo  to  the  growth  of  Christians 
in  ivnowledgc  and  conformity  to  God.  In  the  appropriateness,  and  eulai^ement, 
and  spiritual  glowing  fervour  of  hia  public  deTotioiis,  he  has  seldom  been  excelled." 

While  I  atate  my  eonrictton  of  the  perfeet  aocora^  of  the  preceding  deaeription, 
10  far  as  it  relates  to  the  peraon  and  character  of  Dr.  Austin,  as  a  man  and  a 
preacher,  T  will  add,  from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  that,  a.s  the  President  of 
a  College,  he  was  faithful  to  his  trust.  Ills  efforts  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
College  were  untiring;  and  he  enjoyed,  m  a  high  degree,  the  respect  and  oonfi- 
denoe  of  the  pnblio.  Ho  presided  with  dignity  and  urbanity,  and  treated  alt 
around  him  with  courte^  and  kindness.  For  the  apiritnal  wel&re  of  his  pnpila 
he  was  deeply  solicitous;  and  if  his  knowledge  in  the  physical  sciences,  in  philo- 
logy and  general  literature,  was,  in  any  degree  deficient  in  prct^ision  and  n^^fMracy, 
it  was  yet  various  and  comprehensive.  lu  the  metaphysical  sciences,  and  parti* 
cularly  in  moral  and  mental  philosophy,  he  was,  for  that  day,  an  able  and  inter- 
eating  instmoter.  All  hia  pupils  respected  and  lored  him;  and  to  hia  anbordi- 
aata  offloera  he  waa  uncommonly  afibctionate  and  kind. 

I  will  only  add,  that  I  am, 

Dear  Sir,  reqiectfuliy  your^, 

JAKES  MUKOOOK. 

nOK  THX  BIT.  JOHN  VBLSOV,  D.  D. 

Lbi«  K.+TKH,  Mass..  May  12,  18&2. 

Dear  Sir:  It  would  afford  me  un mingled  pleasure  to  give  you  my  recoUectioDa 
^the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Auatin,  if  I  ftltmoco  competent  to  do  jnstioe  to  hia  memocj. 
I  had,  it  is  true,  the  opportunity  of  a  protracted  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
htm;  baying  atatodly  attended  upon  his  ministry  for  a  conslderabla  period; 
having  been  a  member  of  his  church,  and,  for  some  time,  while  pursuing  my  theo- 
logical studies,  an  inmate  of  his  family;  and  I  may  add,  having  regarded  him  as 
a  iatbcr  and  friend  from  early  youth,  until  I  had  be^  in  the  mim&iry ,  in  has 
immediate  neighbouriiood,  for  some  tluree  yeaia. 

Nothing  is  mote  indelibly  impreased  on  my  memory  than  i  hv  fine  commanding 
person,  the  dark  and  somewhat  thin,  yet  strongly  marked,  features,  of  this  ven- 
erable man.  His  air  was  dignified,  and  his  whole  bearing  gentlemanly,  lie  was 
sometimes  depressed;  but,  for  the  most  part,  especially  in  conversation,  his  coun- 
tenance wore  a  dieerftil  and  animated  ezpieaslon.  "Ba  had  indeed  in  the  pulpit  a 
ideanitjof  manner  almost  amonntiiig  to  atemnesa;  but  I  think  thia  reaolted 
chiefly  ttom  the  deep  sense  which  he  had  of  the  importance  of  his  ofSco  and  his 
lYiostt-i^o.  In  the  liimily  and  the  social  circle  he  was  agreeable  and  instructive; 
eq II  illy  removed  from  tho  two  extremes  of  levity  and  austerity.  In  the  discharge 
gf  his  pa^itoral  duties  he  was  diligent  and  affectionate;  and  always  showed  thai 
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his  oommnding  object  was  to  do  good  to  Iiis  people,  especially  in  rQgaid'to  their 
bigher  rad  imm<»tal  interaits*  Ho  potamttA  aa  ordoat  tempammrat,  whidL  gtvo 
a  complexion,  in  a  great  dcgne,  to  the  whole  conduct  of  his  life.  His  prajera 
were  evidently  the  breathings  of  a  divj*  and  earnest  devotion.  It  was  manifest 
that  he  liad  an  uncommonly  imprei^ivc  seu.se  of  the  divine  presQDoe,  and  pleaded 
with  his  Maker  as  a  man  pleads  with  his  friend. 

Whilo  he  was  lUthflil  and  atftentivo  as  a  pastor,  always  maniftstiBg  tho  tan* 
dereat  soiidtade  for  his  people,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  study.  His  mind 
was  vigorous  rather  than  polished;  and  his  sermons  were  far  less  distinguished 
for  elegance  than  strength.  Tli^s  object  seemed  to  be  to  set  forth  Llie  strongest 
truths  in  the  strongest  manner.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  his  exuberant  use  of 
tarriUo  imagiury,  rathsr  ksaeasd  thoelliwtof  Uaimaching:  bisheanithoeaaiaso 
nnieh  aoonstomed  to  startling  reprasBntations  and  appeals  that  th^,  in  a  mMsore, 
ceased  to  be  moved  by  ihnu.  His  preaching  was  always  instructive,  and  he 
rarely,  if  ever,  got  through  a  discourse  without  some  burst  of  highly  impa^^sioned 
eloquence.  It  was  a  remark  of  a  plain  but  excellent  woman  of  his  church,  that 
"  she  loved  to  hear  Dr.  Austin  preach,  b^use  he  so  roused  her  up  by  the  good 
spots  in  his  sermons." 

In  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry,  his  Theology,  lilu  that  of  some  other  of  tho 
most  prominent  Divines  of  Ma.s.'^irluicett.';,  partook  pretty  «:trnn[r]j  of  the  char- 
acter ol  Ilopkinsianism  ^Vhether  his  opinions  were  modiiied  or  not  m  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  1  do  not  J^now;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  gave  far  less  prominence 
to  tho  pecnliaritisa  of  tho  system  which  he  had  been  understood  to  hold.  I  think 
it  may  be  said  with  troth  that,  in  no  period  of  his  nunistiy,  did  heaUow  his* 
metaphyncs  to  usurp  the  place  which  belongs  to  Bible  truth. 

One  misrepresentation  that  ha.=;  gone  abroad  extensively  in  regard  to  Dr.  Au.stin's 
religious  belief,  I  feel  it  my  duty  and  privilege,  as  it  is  in  my  power,  to  correct. 
It  has  been  very  currently  reported  and  believed  that  he  preached  the  doctrine  of 
i^fatti  domnaHon,  nsing  tho  most  offoisiTe  Umguage  on  the  subject  that  can  weD 
be  imagined.  I  can  truly  say  that,  during  the  whole  time  that  I  sat  under  his 
ministry,  I  never  heard  a  word  from  him,  either  in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  it,  to 
favoiu*  such  an  idea; — and  more  than  that, — I  once  told  him  that  such  a  charge 
had  been  made  against  him,  and  repeated  to  him  the  expression  which  it  was 
alleged  that  he  had  need;  and  he  assured  me  that  the  allegation  was  utterly 
untrue,  and  that  he  viewed  the  sentiment  with  perfect  abhonence. 

I  can  never  oease  to  think  of  this  venerable  man  with  reverence  and  aflection. 
Ye^rs  have  passed  away  Binoe  he  descended  to  the  tomb*  but  his  image  is 
impressed  indelibly  upon  my  memory  and  heart. 

Very  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

JOHN  KBL80N. 
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»    ;  JEBEMIAH  HALLOCK  * 

1784—1826. 

Jebshiah  Hallook  was  born  ai  Brookhaven,  Long  Island,  March  13, 

1758.  lie  was  the  son  of  William  and  AWro  (Homan)  Hallock,  aud  wa* 
the  eldest  of  nine  children  who  livpfl  to  maturity.  When  ho  was  about  eight 
year*  uM,  his  father  reinuvud  with  hm  family  to  Chesterfield,  (now  Goshen,) 
Mass.  Here  he  reiuaiueU  till  ho  was  tweuty*oue,  laboriously  eugaged  in 
assisting  his  father  to  bring  under  cultivation  an  entirely  new  farm.  He 
was  iwioe  called  ont  to  perform  military  eerrice  dnring  theRevolniion,  and,  in 
two  or  three  instaiiOQe,  experieiiced*a  remarkable  deliverance  from  impend- 
ing dttatb. 

As  he  was  &TOared  with  a  strictly  religions  education,  he  was  often  the 
subject  of  serious  impressions  during  hU  childhood  and  youth  ;  but  it  was 
not  till  a  revival  of  religion  that  occurred  in  the  year  1779,  just  after  he 
had  reached  his  majority,  that  he  attained  to  the  consolation.'^  of  a  good 
hope  through  grace."  From  the  very  begiuuing  of  his  Chri:?tiuu  life,  he 
seems  to  have  had  the  deepest  sense  of  the  worth  of  the  soul,  and  a  mot^t 
intense  deaure  to  promote  the  apiritnal  interests  of  his  fellow  men.  He  not 
only  conTorsed  privately,  and  in  great  fidelity,  iritii  those  around  him,  Is 
reapeot  to  their  eternal  well-being,  but  aoonstomed  himself  to  take  part  in 
meetings  for  prayer  and  religions  conference. 

He  began  now  almost  immediately  to  meditate  the  purpose  of  entering 
the  sacred  ministry.  With  a  vieW  to  this,  ho  went  to  Northampton,  and 
became  a  member  of  Mr.  (afterwards  rre^<ident)  Dwight's  school.  Here, 
though  he  was  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  scholars,  he  found  himself  among 
the  mobt  deficient  in  learmng.  For  the  study  of  Latin,  which  he  now  com- 
menced,  he  had  little  relish;  and  indeed  it  was  difiionlt  for  him  to  realise 
that  the  time  was  not  lost  which  was  devoted  to  any  thing  else  than  the 
immediate  spiritual  duties  of  religion.  After  remaining  a  few  weeks  at  this 
ich  1,  his  health  began  to  decline  ;  his  re%iou8  comforts,  in  a  great  degree, 
left  him  ;  and  he  went  home  abandoning  all  hope  of  being  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  and  expecting  to  spend  his  days  in  labouring  on  a  farm.  After  his 
studies  had  been  thus  suspended  about  three  months,  there  was  such  mani- 
fest improvement  in  the  state  of  both  his  body  and  niind,  that  the  hope  and 
purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  the  ministry  began  to  revive.  He  accord* 
ingly  returned  to  Mr.  Pwight's  school,  where  he  spent  part  of  the  next  year 
in  the  study  of  Latin ;  and  snbaeqnentlyt  for  about  eighteen  months,  be 
pnrsned  his  studies  under  the  instruction  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Stroni^t  of 
WiUiamsbuigh* 

*  Memoir  by  tbe  R«r.  C.  Yale. 

t  Joseph  Strong  was  a  descendant  in  the  fourth  generation  from  KhXvr  .Tdhn  Strong  of 
NorthMDpioD,  and  »  nn  of  JoMph  Btrong  of  Coventry,  Conn.,  where  be  was  bom  in  tbe  year 

1759.  He  WM  gradnaied  at  Yale  College  in  1749 ;  was  ordained  partor  of  tlie  church  at  Salimai 

Brook,  (nnw  rfranby.)  Conn.,  In  1752;  rcsifjur  l  hU  charge  in  1770;  a  Chaplain  to  the  Ton- 
necticut  tro<^ps  on  lionj?  I^iland  in  1776;  wtis  iustullcd  pwitor  of  the  church  in  WilliamsVuirgh, 
Miif.H..  l>oc(iu)H  r  2'p,  17^1;  arid  Januarv  1,   ISiiii,  agf  l  Hcvnit y-fi  nr.    He_  ptil-li.-lied  a 

Sermon  at  the  ordiimlion  of  btarling  Graves;  [who  wafigraiiuuted  at  College  in  17ti5;  Koa 
«ldal]Md  pMtorof  the  church  in  Ilurtland,  Conn.,  June  20,  1708;  and  died  in  1772;!  a  Dif- 
eoarae  on  the  dfiath  of  the  Re  v.  Gideon  Millt;  (who  was  bom  at  Windsor,  August  15,  1715; 
waa  fitted  for  College  by  hia  elder  brother,  the  Rev.  Jedediab  MiUa  of  Ripton,  Conu. ;  w««  grad* 
wt«dft*Tnl«  Oottegs  In  1737}  mw oidnimd fMtor «f  tb*  fiittdiiirali  in fiinibiiiyj  8eflMa- 
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On  ilic  8th  of  March,  1781,  he  made  a  public  prolossion  of  hiafiiith,  and 
united  with  the  church  in  Goshen. 

In  September,  1782,  he  suppoeed  lonudf  fitted  lur  College.  On  fh* 
inTtteUon  of  Mr.  Abraliam  Fowler,*  wlio  liad  preeeked  at  Goehen  w  a  can* 
didste,  and  with  whom  he  had  formed  an  agreeable  acquaintance,  he  set 
0«t,  toweidB  the  close  of  May,  1783,  for  kiBboesein  West  Simsbury,  Conn., 
with  a  view  to  study  with  hiiu  during  the  summer.  Here  he  continued  until 
the  close  of  September  following,  when  he  went  to  reside  with  the  E.cv. 
Samuel  J.  Mills  of  Torringford,  with  whom  ho  had  prcvionsly  formed  an 
acquaiiitauce.  He  was  now  brought  in  contact  with  many  exueih  nt  itiiiiia- 
terti,  whoire  sooioty  he  greatly  valued,  and  from  whom  he  received  much 
Ttluable  inatmotion  and  eoiuisel.  In  Deoember  be  left  Torringford,  and 
went  to  Stoekbridge,  where  be  reenmed  his  studiea,  under  ihe  diieetum  of 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Stephen  WeBt.  It  was  hb  intention,  after  he  had  been  hero 
a  few  wedca,  to  offer  himself  to  be  examined  by  the  Association  with  a  iFiew 
to  licensure ;  and  he  made  two  attempts  to  do  so  ;  but  in  each  ease  was 
defeated  hy  a  violent  storm,  that  prevented  the  Association  from  assembling. 
By  the  advif x  (  f  Dr.  West,  he  then  applied  to  the  Association  of  Hampshire 
County  to  exuitiine  him  ;  Init  they  declined,  partly  in  consideration  of  his 
not  having  received  a  coUugiate  education,  and  partly  because  they  had  a 
mlo  which  required  that  all  candidates  for  licenmue  should  be'  preyiouslj 
introdnoed  and  recommended  by  some  one  of  their  own  body.  BIr.-  Hallooik 
now  retnmed  to  Goehen,  not  a  little  dispirited  by  tius  result;  and  so  mnch 
were  some  of  his  friends  disappointed  and  dissatisfied  by  it,  that  they  were 
inclined  to  encourage  him  to  preach,  even  without  being  regularly  licensed ; 
hut  he  refused  to  listen  to  any  such  suggc^tionf^,  nnt  doubting  that  if  it  were 
the  will  of  Providence  that  he  should  enter  the  ministry,  the  way  would,  in 
due  time,  he  made  clear  for  him. 

Having  now  Hpeub  about  seveu  weeks  in  Goshen,  during  which  he  wob 
employed  in  reading  theological  works,  tnstrooting  a  lew  youth,  and  exert- 
ing himself,  in  Tarioos  ways,  for  the  sdvanoement  of  the  oanse  ot  Christ,  he 
fetomed  to  Stoekbridge  early  in  April,  with  a  view  to  make  another  altempi 
to  meet  the  Berkshire  Association.  In  this  he  was  successful ;  and  the 
result  was  that  he  was  duly  approved  as  a  candidate  for  the  Gospel  ministry. 

Mr.  Hallock's  first  sermon  was  preached  at  Leo,  on  the  ^^ahliath  iTrtmcdi- 
ately  succeeding  his  licensure.  Shortly  after,  he  received  an  invit.iti m  to 
supply  the  pulpit  in  We«t  Simsbury,  and  another  to  remain  at  (io>li'  a, 
where  hm  early  days  had  chiefly  been  spent.  He  accepted  the  former  invi- 
tation, and  entered  the  field  of  his  fntnre  labonrs,  the  latter  part  of  June* 

ber  5, 1744;  ndffud  hit  charge  for  want  of  an  ndcqaato  rapport,  after  aV>out  ten  years;  wa« 
inttalled  pastor  or  tbe  West  eharoh  in  Sinubury,  February  18,  1761;  and  tiiod  Angast  4,  1772, 
in  the  fifty-soventh  year  of  liis  ng<?,  and  the  twenty-eighth  of  hU  ministry;]  the  Church  of 
Christ  one,  under  tbo  old  and  new  diiiptuflatiunf,  Ac,  lIH^i;  two  Sormons  in  a  Mjlume  entitled 
**Sennoiiion  various  important  doctrines  and  duiii.- of  tbe  Christian  religion,''  17'.*'.'.  Mr.  Strong 
had  a  son  Joseph,  who  waa  bora  in  Gmnbj,  Ajnril  7, 17M }  waa  padiutted  at  Yale  College  in  1 784 ; 
after  studying  Thoolofiy  VT>d«r  hit  fbthtr*!  «ui«et1oii,  wm  Uorawd  to  preach  by  the  Hampshire 
AfS'x^iiitimi,  Auffust  2,  1785;  aft<»r  jjri aching;  for  some  time  as  a  missionary  in  Elaine,  wb« 
wdainod  pmior  of  the  church  in  lleath,  Miu«!'.,  October  27,  1790;  wasdismisaed  .June  10,  1803; 
was  a  settled  pastor  in  Eastbnry,  a  parish  of  Olastenbary,  Conn.,  from  1806  to  1818;  then 
Miidad  aiiooMriTcJr  at  Sooth  Hadlay  and  Belcbortown,  Mms.,  and  FreUei  N.  T. ;  and  died  al 
th«  hofotm  of  bis  Km,  Profcanr  TboodoM  StniBf,  fa  dbton,  K.  Y.,  Deeember  19,  1823,  in  his 
tlxty-riphfh  year. 

*  AliuAH  VM  FowLEH  was  a  natire  of  Iicbanon,  Conn.;  was  graduated  at  Vale  College  in 
177o;  prraohod  fur  some  time  as  a  stated  supply  at  West  Simsbury,  Conn.;  was  ordained  pastor 

til*  ohorob  ia  Salom,  (Watarbnnr)  Conn.,  in  1786;  re^gnod bi««h»nn  inlSOOt  ««•  fawtffjiwi 
|Hkr«r«ht«h«ohfn]IUtaB  (UkhMd)  InlMr;  aaddudia  1815. 
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After  epending  tmral  weeki  at  West  SimsboKy,  Mr.  HaUook,  by  requoiti 

risitjed  Ware  in  Massachusetts,  where  his  labours  were  attended  with  a& 
abundant  blessing,  and  he  received  an  invitation  to  settle  in  the  ministry ; 
which,  however,  be  thong'ht  it  his  duty  to  decline.  He  then  returned  to 
Goshen  for  a  few  Sabbaths,  and  there  also  was  invited  to  remain ;  but  was 
constrained  to  think  that  the  providence  of  God  pointed  him  back  to  West 
Simsbury,  where  a  oall  had  already  been  made  out  for  him.  The  principal 
gromid  on  whioh  he  heflitaled  in  regard  to  the  aooeptaoee  of  it,  aeema  t« 
baTe  been,  tiiat  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  devote  his  life  to  itueraiit  preaoh- 
ing ;  but,  after  a  season  of  distressing  perplexity  to  himself,  and  of  pamM 
suspense  on  the  part  of  the  peofde,  he  was  enabled  to  give  an  affirmative 
answer  to  the  call.  The  arrangements  for  his  ordination  were  accordingly 
made ;  and  on  the  2Gth  of  October,  1785,  he  was  solemnly  inducted  into 
office,  the  nrdination  Kcrraon  heiiiL'  preached  by  the  liev.  Mr.  Mills. 

In  the  sjiriTiL'  of  1785,  Mr.  llall(M  k  was  married  to  Mercy,  daughter  of 
Oliver  Humphrey,  of  West  Simsbury,  and  sister  of  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Fowler,  with  whom  Mr.  H.  had  partly  prosecuted  his  theological 
oonrse.  She  prored  one  of  the  best  of  wives,  was  adndrablj  fitted  for  the 
place  into  which  she  was  thrown,  and  adorned  every  relation  she  snstalned. 

In  September,  1788,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  npon 
him  by  Yale  College.  While  he  received  it  thankfully,  it  seems  to  have 
been  his  chief  desire  that  it  might  in  some  way  redound  to  the  gbry  of  his 
Master. 

The  years  1798  and  1799  were  signalized  in  Mr.  l  lallock's  cxpci  u m  c  by 
a  revival  of  great  power  under  his  ministry  ;  of  wliir  h  there  were  between 
sixty  and  seventy  hopeful  subjects.  He  was  indetatigable  in  his  labours, 
not  only  among  his  own  people,  but  in  other  coi^egations  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  whioh  also  the  revival  extended. 

In  the  Bonuner  of  1801,  by  consent  of  his  chnreh,  he  aoeepted  an  appoint 
ment  from  the  Tmstees  of  tiie  Missionary  Society  of  Conneettent,  to  labour 
a  lew  months  as  a  missionaiy  in  VermonL  He  lefi  home  about  the  first  of 
Angost,  and  having  laboured  in  varioos  places,  sometimes  in  deep  glooB, 
and  somctimcf?  in  joyful  hope,  and  pcnprally  with  some  evirlencc  of  success, 
he  returned  to  his  family  and  his  people  in  safety,  after  an  absence  of  about 
four  months. 

In  June,  1805,  another  revival  commenced  among  his  people,  and  oon- 
liuued  several  months, — as  the  fruit  of  which,  nearly  thirty  were  added  to 
the  churcb. 

In  the  summer  of  1807,  he  performed  another  tonr  of  missionary  service 
in  Vermont,  under  the  direetion  and  patronage  of  the  same  Society  which 
had  before  employed  him.  He  was  absent  from  home,  fitim  the  close  of- 
July  till  about  the  middle  of  November. 

A  third  revival  took  place  unrlcr  his  ministry  in  1812  and  1818,  from 
which  twenty-eight  were  gathered  into  the  church. 

In  the  autumn  of  1813,  an  epidemic,  known  as  the  spotted  typhus  fever, 
prevailed  in  the  region  in  whicli  Mr.  llallock  resided,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Connecticut,  and  &wtpt  off  large  numbers.  Mr.  li.  shared  deeply 
in  the  afflictive  visitation.  His  only  daughter,  a  lovely  girl  of  fourteen, 
died  of  the  disease  ;  whilst  his  wife,  one  of  his  sons,  and  himself,  suffered 
from  it  severely.  In  consequence  of  this  illness,  he  was  detained  from 
public  worship  tiiirteen  Sabbaths,  and  was  confined  most  of  the  time  to  his 
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room.  Beside  these  Sabbatha  and  a  very  few  more  immediately  ceding 
hid  death,  Mr.  Hailook  was  prevented  from  preachiug  ouij  ouc  Sabbath, 
&om  the  commenccmeat  to  the  close  of  his  ministry. 

In  1816,  he  wm  permitted  to  witnesB  yet  mother  remal  among  his  peo- 
ploi  of  which  there  were  reckoned  some  eighty  or  ninety  saljeett.  In  eom* 
paring  its  results  with  those  of  the  roviTal  of  1799,  he  says — "  they  exceed 
those  of  that  glorious  day."  Another,  and  the  last  revival  under  hie  minis- 
try, occurred  in  1821.  Though  he  was  by  no  means  in-Tigorous  health, 
and  was  beginning  to  feel  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  laboured  most  assidu- 
ously during  this  Reason;  and  even  went  abroad  a  considerable  distance  to 
aid  his  brethren  in  carrying  forward  revivab  iu  other  places. 

In  the  spring  of  1825,  Mrs.  Hallodc  was  atta^ed  with  a  malady,  which 
threatened  the  speedy  terminatiott  of  her  life.  Her  husband  felt  this  to  he 
a  meet  severe  alBiotion ;  and  not  improbably  it  had  something  to  do  in 
hastening  his  own  departure.  He  preached,  for  the  last  time,  on  the  2l8t 
of  May,  1826,  and  administered  the  Lord*s  Supper.  On  the  20th  of  June, 
it  became  apparent  that  his  course  was  nearly  finislied;  and,  though  he  had 
only  tlie  partial  cx'orcise  of  his  reason,  it  wr«  manifest  to  all  that  his  treas- 
nre  and  hiji  heart  were  in  Heaven.  II is  wife, — herself  sinking  under  dis- 
ease and  infirmity,  came  and  htood  at  his  bedside,  aud  received  bid  parting 
blessbg,  with  the  assoranoe  that  hb  hope  in  the  Savionr  did  not  feil  him. 
Having  spoken  words  of  comfort  and  oonnsel  to  those  who  were  present, 
and  left  some  last  messages  for  absent  friends,  he  passed  first  into  a  deli- 
rium, and  thence  into  a  comatose  state,  wbFch  proved  the  immediate  har- 
binger of  death.  He  expired  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of  June,  182C, 
a"*^  1  sixty-eight  years.  His  funeral  was  attended  the  next  day,  and  a  ser- 
mon preached  on  the  occasion,  by  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Yale  of  New  Hartford, 
from  Genesis  V.  24.  Mrs.  Hallock  attended  the  funeral;  but  it  was  her 
latit  vi&it  to  the  house  of  God.  She  ooutinucd  gradually  to  decline  until 
the  early  part  of  Kovember,  when  her  earthly  pilgrimage  oame  to  a  oloee. 

Mr.  HallooVa  only  publioation  was  a  Sermon  preached  in  1815,  at  the 
dedication  of  the  church  in  Canton. 

Mr.  Hailook  had  four  children, — three  sons  and  one  daughter.  His  son, 
Jcrtmiah  Humphrey/,  was  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1810,  was 
several  years  a  luwyc  r  in  Ohio,  and  afterwards  a  Judge,  and  then  Presiding 
Judge  of  the  Courtd  iu  that  State.   He  died  iu  1847,  aged  fifty-six. 

FROM  THE  REV.  CYRUS  YALE. 

Vaw  HAaxfoan,  Deoemher  6,  iB68« 
Uy  dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  send  you  a  brief  notice  of  the 

late  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hallock.  During  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life,  and  the  first 
twelve  of  my  ministry,  his  flock  and  mine  were  spread  over  rontifruous  hills  and 
valleys.  We  belonged  to  the  same  MontlUy  Meeting  of  miuiiiters  for  mutual 
improvement,  and  to  the  same  Assodation  and  Consociation.  We  frequently  met 
at  each  others'  dwdlings,  at  the  little  meeting  for  prayer  and  exhortation,  and  in 
the  larger  meeting  for  public  worship.  Sometimes  we  made  reUc^ons  Tisits 
together  in  '^'ir  own  n'ld  othei  parislios.  More  than  once  it  wns  my  privile*:^  to 
lodge  with  htm,  and  hear  him  pour  out  his  whole  pouI  by  our  heilsidc,  lu^fore  seek- 
ing rest  from  thu  toils  of  the  day  and  evening,  iiis  life  used  to  remind  me,  not 
so  much  of  the  course  of  Paul,  as  of  the  sublimer,  holier  moTcment  of  the  groat 
Ijbster  of  Apostles  and  Ohristian  ministos.  The  spirit  of  Christ  shone  in  his 
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looks,  and  lAOguago,  and  whole  manner,  as  he  went  about  doing  good,  and  making 
his  deep  mark  fof  God  and  the  Gospel.   I  lovo  to  think  of  him  as  a  model 
Ohrisfciui,  and  s  model  pastor,  with  one  steady,  strong  purpose,  to  gather  and  * 
bcig^iten  as  many  gems  as  possible  for  his  SaTumr's  erown*   He  was  emphaticAlly 

the  good  shepherd,  who  knew  his  flock,  old  and  yonng,  and  would  call  thctn  all 
hv  name,  and  with  a  sort  of  holy  charm  lead  them  in  green  pastures,  beside  the 
fiUil  waters. 

Mr.  Hallook  was  above  the  middle  stature  and  of  good  proportion.  His  hot 
vas  rather  long  and  sparo;  his  feaiores  prominent,  and  his  sicin  dark;  his  eyes  a 

bluish  gray,  and  deep  set  imder  thick,  black  brows.  A  diastened  smile  commonly 
softened  the  fl  vcd  nm]  cp  solemnity  of  his  countenance;  a  most  unearthly  look 
of  devout  contemplation,  kindness,  huimiity.  and  crave  cheerfulness  saved  him 
from  repulsive  austerity.  He  walked  with  ins  head  a  little  inclined  forward,  and 
his  eyes  toward  the  earth.  All  his  motioii%  wbethur  of  the  body  and  limbs,  the 
head,  the  eyes,  or  the  organs  of  speech,  wwe  slow  and  with  nnoonsdons  dignity. 
His  utterance  was  nntunilly  mild,  sad  soDMwiiat  monotonous,  often  energetie, 
always  distinct,  and  inimitably  grave  and  sincere.  His  presence  wfm  suited,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  imjn  ls<  with  a  sort  of  religious  awe,  as  well  the  younf;  and  gay 
as  the  more  sober  clu^^  m  i»ociuty.  He  w^as  a  good  spociiuen  of  clerical  politeness. 
His  Tery  peculiar  look  and  manner  went  ftrther  than  in  almost  any  case,  to  gire 
emphasis  to  words,  and  interest  to  actions.  It  might  be  said  of  him  as  of  Fene- 
Ion,  "  A  noble  singularity  pervaded  his  whole  person,  and  a  certain  indefinable  and 
sublime  simplicity  gave  to  his  appearance  the  air  of  a  prophet.'* 

Let  me  give  here  a  iact  to  show  the  views  of  a  stranger.  Many  years  since,  a 
delegate  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut, 
on  his  retom  to  the  South,  called  on  a  firiend,  who  had  formerly  lived  in  the 
vicinity  of  Canton.  After  some  remarks  complimentary  to  the  Connecticut 
clergy,  he  said  there  was  one  man  in  the  body  who  interestt-d  him  very  muoh,  }mt 
he  hnd  forgotten  his  name.  Ho  then  doscrilx^'d  the  person,  tone,  and  manner  of 
Mr.  iiaiiock.  "Oh!  that's  the  Apostle  John,'' said  the  once  >iorthcmer,  with 
a  smile.  "  True,  true,"  relied  the  other,  and  then  was  happy  to  learn  hki  name 
and  liis  rare  worth. 

Ifr.  Hallock's  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  all  his  own,  alike  above  art  or  descrip- 
tion. No  one  could  suspect  him  of  pre:i<^hing  himself,  and  not  "  Jesus  Christ  and 
Him  crucified."  With  little  action  and  no  effort  at  animation,  every  word  seemed 
to  come  warm  from  the  heart;  while  the  deeply  sole  n^n  countenance,  the  tenderness 
of  tone,  the  slow  and  distinct  nttorance,  were  in  good  keeping  with  his  message, 
lake  his  Divine  Master,  he  made  much  use  of  surrounding  drcomstanoes  and 
passbg  events — sometimes  rismg  to  a  bold  and  vivid  imagery.  In  (he  absence 
of  the  mere  graces  of  oratory,  there  was  often  a  certain  undcfinahle  charm  which 
riveted  all  eyes  and  ears, — h  power  that  reached  and  moved  the  soul.  Perhaps  it 
was  a  combination  of  sterling  thought,  simple  language,  depth  of  feeling,  and 
tones  of  nature,  in  (Hieseoting  the  glorioos  Gospel  of  the  blessed  <3od.*'  The 
late  Hon.  Isasc  C.  Bates  of  Northampton  is  said  to  have  remarked,  on  hearing 
Mr.  Hallock  preach,  that  it  was  the  best  specimen  of  sacred  eloquence  he  had  ever 
witnessed.  In  the  popular  s«  nse  however,  he  was  neither  an  eloquent  nor  "a 
smart  preacher."    Nor  was  the  very  chief  Apostle  such  an  one. 

In  prayer,  the  man  of  God  was  clearly  in  his  element, — ^humble,  appropriate, 
comprehensive,  fervent,  solemn.  Tt  seemed  like  the  address  of  an  affectionate 
.  child  to  a  kind  and  beloved,  yet  revered,  father.  Heaven  and  earth  were  brought 
near  totrcther.  **  T  love  to  hear  Mr.  Hallock  pray,"  said  one  of  mr  people,  now  • 
in  the  grave,  "  hecau.«4e  he  always  speaks  to  Ood,  as  if  he  was  acquainted  with 
Him."  His  widow  said  to  me,  soon  after  his  death,  in  answer  to  a  question — "  I 
never  knew  his  set  hours  for  secret  prayer,  but  he  seemed  to  be  praying  nearly 
all  the  tIme-Hm  passtog  through  his  stndy,  I  often  fi>nnd  him  on  his  knees." 

Vol.  U.  M 
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He  waii  commonly  spokeu  of  as  "  the  good  Mr.  iioUook."  Some  of  his  most 
iatiBttiB  t<aqiiMi>tinoe  wmM  add  the  word  "grett.**  AH  hii  m«nl  powwRi 
to  onlaliiiia  bU  intelkcto&l.  His  mtellect,  iowBrer,  though  at  once  aided  tad 
fUrpMted  by  something  of  higher  excellence,  was  of  do  inferior  order.  His  asso- 
ciations of  thought  were  strikin;j;ly  on'jinal.  IIo  had  a  graphic  power  that  could 
entrance  the  old  and  young.  If  bis  imagery  not  the  most  grand  or  pictur- 
esque, it  was  always  well  defined  and  yvrii — the  genuine,  bright  coin  from  hk 
own  firaitfiil  mint.  The  most  pfomiMnt  of  fait  mental  fiienltMs  was  a  steilinf 
judgment*  All  fait  inldlectual  powers  seemed  to  owe  not  a  little  of  their  strengtti 
and  their  case  of  operation  to  the  sublimity  of  his  moral  and  ruligious  feolinps. 
Probably  it  were  not  wide  of  the  truth  to  say,  he  wa<  a  great,  because  a  good, 
man. 

In  the  Tariew  nlationa  of  pmate  )i%  he  wae  irhai  wo  might  expect  in  »ma& 
of  each  high  and  holy  aim  and  such  excellence  of  character.  He  never  seemed 
to  forget  that  he  was  an  ambassador  of  Jesus  OhriRt.    Hi.s  general  deportment  in 

society,  while  it  commanded  a  ref?pect  bordering  on  veneration,  secured  a  high 
degree  of  confidence  and  love.  His  life,  like  a  gentle,  uniCorm  stream,— emblem 
of  his  unruffled  soul,  passed  on  with,  few  remarkable  changes,  till  at  length  he 
fonnd  himself  ftet  sinking  under  the  pnsaore  of  age  and  infirmities.  He  nov 
oast  his  eye  forward  two  or  three  years  to  the  age  of  seventy,  as  the  end  of  Us 
active  ministry,  if  bis  Almighty  Helper  should  sustain  him  till  that  time.  Bat  his 
good  Maiiter,  ns  if  l>y  sporial  favour  for  uncommon  diligence,  took  him  from  his 
work  to  his  reword,  a  iittie  before  the  close  of  the  natural  day  of  human  life. 

Toots  truly, 

OntlTB  TALK. 


■  et 

MOSES  COOK  W£LCH,  D.  D  * 
1784^1824. 

M08E8  Cook  Wklch  was  the  sou  of  the  Rev.  Darnel  and  Martha 
(Cook)  Welch,  and  was  born  at  3Iansfield,  Conn.,  February  2'2,  17  >  1.  IHs 
father  wa^  a  native  of  Windham;  was  graduated  ui  iale  College  iti  ; 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  olivxelL  in  Nortli  Mansfield,  Jnne  29, 1752,  and 
died  April  29, 1782,  aged  fifty-six  years.  He  was  fitted  for  College  partly, 
it  u  bdieved,  by  his  father,  and  partly  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Salter,  minister  of 
the  South  parish  in  Mansfield.    He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1772. 

As  he  #as  only  eighteen  at  the  time  of  his  graduation,  and  the  prospeelt 
of  the  country  were  at  best  extremely  dubious,  he  remained,  for  several 
year?,  unsi-ttled  in  rcirard  to  his  nhimale  profc>!<iou.  He  on  caged,  fori* 
while,  iks  teaeiier  of  a  (Irainmar  Scliuol  in  WinJUani  ;  and,  a.-  his  predilec- 
tions were  then  for  the  legal  profession,  he,  after  a  while,  relinquished  his 
school,  and  entered  hi«  name  in  the  oiBoe  of  the  Hon.  Elipbalet  Dyer,  an 
eminent  lawyer, — ^afterwards  a  prominent  actor  in  the  Bevolntion  and  Chief 
Justice  of  the  State.  Here  he  proseonted  his  studies  with  a  constantly 
increasing  interest  for  about  a  year ;  and  had  he  been  left  to  follow  his  own 
inclination,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  completed  his  oourse  of  study,  and 
heen  admitted  to  the  Bar.   Uis  &ther,  howoTer,  was  greatly  averse  to  his 

•MBfl.  IkomDr.  Wd«h>s loni!, and talbe H«b.  Je4t* 
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entering  tbe  pro£assion  of  Law ;  and,  in  deforence  to  his  feelings,  the  half 
formed  purpose  of  becoming  a  lawyer  was  abandoned.  He  afterwards 
returned  temporarily  to  the  business  of  teaching  ;  and,  at  a  Btill  later  period, 
gave  soiue  attention  to  medicine ;  but  thid  did  not  accord  with  his  taste,  and 
ie  0000  veUnqiiished  It.  Subieqneiitly  to  this,  he  returned  to  lus  fitiher's  at 
Mamtfieldt  and  waa,  for  iorae  time,  engaged,  partly  in  lalMmring  on  a  fiurm, 
and  partly  in  toaching  young  men,  with  roferanee  either  to  their  beooming 
foBtrnelen,  or  to  their  entering  College.  As  the  Revolutionary  straggle  had 
now  commenced,  and  the  patriotio  spirit  waa  fully  awake  in  hia  bosom,  ha 
was  desirouH  of  aiding,  in  some  way,  the  cause  of  his  country  ;  and,  accord* 
ingly,  he  embarked  in  company  with  hia  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Samuel  Nott, — 
then  a  young  man  fitting  for  College,  now  (1851,)  the  llev.  Dr.  Nott  of 
Franklin, — in  the  making  of  saltpetre,  to  be  worked  into  powder  for  the 
supply  of  the  army.  In  this  enterprise  he  was  very  successful.  He  waa 
idao  drafted,  for  a  time,  for  the  army,  and  he  cheerfully  obeyed  the  call ;  but 
ho  soon  oontraeted  the  prevailing  disease  of  the  oamp,  and  waa  obliged  to 
letom  home*  During  this  period,  in  which  his  mind  wea  unsettled  in  regard 
to  a  profiBasion,  he  often  regretted  that  he  eonld  not,  in  eonsistenoywith  the 
wishes  of  his  parents,  prosecute  the  profession  of  his  choice ;  but  their  wishes 
he  rooognised  as  a  law,  and  eheerfolly  saotifioed  to  them  hla  own  predi* 
lections. 

Hitherto  he  had  made  no  profes.sion  of  religion,  nor  L'iven  nny  evidence  of 
having  felt  its  power  ;  but  his  mind  now  became  deeply  impressed  by  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  his  heart,  as  be  believed,  felt  their  quickdjiug 
influence.  Immediately  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  Christian  minis- 
try,— a  oonsommation  which  his  parents  had  long  and  mostdOTOntly  desired. 
Hia  theologioal  stndiea  ware  proseented  nnder  the  direetion,  partly  of  the 
BoT.  Br.  Salter,  who  had  assisted  him  in  his  preparation  for  College,  and 
partly  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  White,*  then  minister  of  Windham. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  the  vaoant  congregation  were  nnanimonslj 
dedffous  that  he  (the  son)  should  succeed  to  the  pastoral  charge; — a  strong 
expre^^ion  of  their  confidence  and  regard,  onnsidering  especially  that  he 
\v:is  luuoug  them  us  a  prophet  in  Lis  own  country.  He  accepted  their  invi- 
tation, and  was  set  apart  to  the  pastoral  otBce,  June  2,  1784, — the  Bcrmon 
on  the  occa.sion  being  preached- by  the  Rev.  Mr.  White.  He  used  to  relate 
the  following  incideut  connected  with  his  ordination,  as  having  made  an 
enduring  impression  upon  his  mind,  in  respeet  to  his  ministerial  responsi^ 
bilities.  A  slaye,  by  the  name  of  Peter,  a  very  pioua  old  man,  who 
belonged  to  some  members  of  his  ftmily  redding  in  Windham,  had  come  to 
witness  his  ordination.  Just  as  the  connoQ  were  about  to  proceed  to  the 
church,  Peter  very  modestly  intimated  to  the  pastor  elect,  that  he  would 
like  to  see  him  for  a  few  moments  in  private.  Mr.  Welch  accordingly 
walked  out  with  him,  and  the  poor  negro  addressed  him  thus: — "My  young 
master,  you  arc  going  to  be  set  apart  to  a  great  and  solemn  work :  now  / 
thargi'  voii,  sec  to  it  that  you  receive  the  Holy  Ghost."  It  was  a  charge 
which  his  master  never  forgot.  » 

*  STtPBEM  WitTB  WM  born  in  Miil<llLt<>wn.  Conn.,  in  1718.  When  ho  was  two  yean  old,  bis 
parents  remored  to  New  Baren.  Ho  wa?  Rrmluated  at  Talc  Collppf*  in  1736 ;  was  ordained  pa«tor 
of  thf!  cliiin  h  iti  Windhaui,  as  fuccofcnr  to  }'rc>;iih'iit  Clu]>.  on  (lie  21tb  of  Deccniijcr  1740;  and 
died  J»nimry  i',  17f3.  llv  was  married  to  asi^tcr  of  the  liuc.  Klt[)haKt  Dyvr,  l>y  whom  be  had 
thirteen  children.  The  Rcy.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Moeefl  C.  Welch,  in  the  Sermon  preached  at  Mr. 
White's  fiinfnil,  "ays  that  \\\  him  ''were  agroMbl  J  tad  faappUj  lUliled  UlO  |pN)d  ldlolar>  tlM 
real  Christian,  and  the  ahiO}  judiuioua  Dirino.*' 
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In  1812,  he  preached  the  Sermon  before  the  General  Assembly  of  Con- 
necticut, on  the  Anniversary  Election.  The  samp  year  he  was  detailed  on 
a  tour  of  duty  as  Chaplain  in  the  service  of  hia  country,  and  ho  promptly 
and  faithfully  met  the  requisition. 

He  w»  appointed  .  member  of  the  Corpo»tioii  of  Tale  CoUege  m 
1822,  but  beld  tbe  office  only  two  yean.  He  receiTed  the  degree  of  3>ootor 
of  DiTinity  from  Dartmouth  Collie  in  1824. 

Dr.  Welch,  in  early  life,  had  exceedingly  delicate  health  ;  insonmch  that 
fears  were  entertained  that  he  would  bo  obliged  to  relinquish  his  profession. 
Not  far  from  the  close  of  the  last  century,  he  went  on  a  mission  to  what 
was  then  the  extreme  Western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York  ;  and,  while 
engaged  in  this  service,  took  the  fever  and  ague,  in  consequence  of  which, 
ho  was  obliged  to  return  home  and  discontinue  his  public  labours  for  sove- 
rai  mouths.  This  attack,  however,  proved  of  essential  service  to  him,  as 
it  wrought  a  thorough  change  in  his  physical  system,  so  that,  daring  the 
reBidne  of  his  life,  he  enjoy^  firm  and  almost  nnintermpted  health.  He 
ootttinned  to  labour  with  his  accustomed  activity  until  very  near  the  dose 
of  his  life.  For  some  time  previous  to  his  la.st  illness,  he  seemed  deeply 
impzesBcd  with  the  idea  that  his  ministry  and  his  life  were  soon  to  termi- 
nate ;  and  that  while  his  health  was  yet  entirely  nnimpaired.  About  two 
weeks  before  his  illness  commenced,  he  preached,  by  exchange,  to  a  neigh- 
bouring congregation,  to  which  he  was  much  attached,  and  for  which  ho  had 
performed  a  large  amount  of  ministerial  labour.  In  his  afternoon  sermon 
he  referred  with  great  teuderuetis  and  solemuity  to  his  frequent  occasional 
labours  among  them,  spoke  of  the  solemn  meeting  which  preacher  and 
hearers  must  have  at  the  judgment,  and,  in  the  close  of  his  disoourse, 
remarked  that  he  should  never  meet  them  again,  until  he  met  them  on  that 
august  occasion,  and  then  bade  them  an  affectionate  fSuewell.  A  fortnight 
after,  he  was  attacked  with  ague  and  other  symptoms  of  severe  disease,  on 
the  Sabbath,  immediately  after  leaving  the  meeting-house,  at  the  close  of 
the  morning  service.  It  seemed  the  dictate  of  prudenco  thnt  he  shonM  not 
attempt  to  preach  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  from  this  nothing  could  dissuade 
him,  and  he  went  to  the  church  with  a  full  conviction  that  he  was  then  to 
perform  his  last  earthly  service.  At  the  commencement  of  his  discourse, 
he  remarked  that  he  fdt  unwell,  and  should  probably  make  the  exercise 
very  brief;  but  he  preached  longer  than  usual,  and  with  an  unwonted  degree 
of  animation  and  pathos ;  and  though  he  did  not  say  explicitly  that  he 
never  expected  to  address  them  again,  he  left  the  impression  on  their  nunds 
that  he  naif  est  would,  and  gave  them  what  were  very  suitable  to  be,  as  they 
actually  proved,  bis  parting  counsels.  The  disease  which  had  seized  him, 
continued  seventeen  days,  and  then  reached  a  fatal  termination.  He  died 
April  21,  1824,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  ministry,  and  the  seventy-tirst 
year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Nott 
of  Franklin,  from  Hebrews  IX.  27. 

Notwithstanding  Br.  Welch's  last  days  were  marked  by  severe  suffering, 
be  manifested  great  composure  of  spirit,  and  a  perfect  willingness  to  leave 
the  world*  He  expressed  a  strong  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  doctrines 
which  he  had  preached,  and  declared  that  there  was  not  one  of  them  in 
relation  to  the  truth  of  which  he  had  any  doubt,  as  he  lay  upon  his  death 
bed. 
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Dr.  Wdok  wm  first  manied  to  CUoe,  dftvg^ter  of  Randal  Evaos  of 
Pljmontli.  Sho  diod  September  II,  1789,  leaTing  two  aons  and  one  daugh- 
ter. Wb  aeoond  wife  waa  Glanaaa,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Aahley 
of  Deerfield,  Maas.  She  died  June  2,  1806,  leaving  two  sons,  both  of 
whom  were  graduated  at  Yalo  College :  one,  Jonathan  A.  became  a  lawyer, 
and  settled  in  Brookline,  Conn.;  the  other,  Archibald^  settled  as  a  physi- 
cian ultimately  in  Hartford,  and  waa  one  of  the  victims  of  the  frightful  cas- 
oality  that  occurred  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  from  a  train  of  cars  being  precipi- 
tated into  the  water.  His  third  wife  was  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Nomllah 
Russell,*  of  Thompson,  Conn.  She  died  March  6,  1815.  His  fourth  and 
last  wife  was  Mrs.  Mary  Leech  of  Lebanon,  who  sarvived  him,  and  died 
in  1829. 

The  following  ia  a  list  of  Dr.  Weleh'a  publieationa : — ^A.  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Wldte,  1794.  A  Reply  to  the  Correspondent : 
eontaimng  an  Attempt  to  point  oat  eertain  inoonaiatenoiea  and  miarepreoen* 

tations  in  that  publication ;  together  with  some  striotorea  upon  the  Appen* 
dix,  in  a  familiar  Letter  to  a  friend,  1794.  A  Eulogy  on  Deacon  Benjamin 
Chaplin,  1795.  The  Addresser  addressed;  or  a  Letter  to  the  Correspond- 
ent ;  containing  some  free  remarks  on  his  address  to  the  Rev.  Moses  C. 
Welch.  Humbly  dedicated  to  the  Hon.  Zephaniah  Swift,  Esq.,  179C.  A 
Sermon  at  tho  funeral  of  Mrs.  Pond,  1800.  A  Sermon  at  Stafford  at  the 
interment  of  Augustos  Miller,  1801.  A  Sermon  at  the  exeontion  of  Sam- 
nel  Freeman,  1805.  A  Sermon  at  Thompson,  before  the  Ori^nal  Aasoeia- 
tlon  of  the  Connty  of  Windham,  1806.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
William  Andrews, 1 1808.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Miss  Mary  Juliana 
Walter,  1810.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Julin  Work  Judaon,  1811. 
A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  John  Gnrley,  1812. 

FROM  TU£  RE7.  SAMUEL  NOTT,  D.  D. 

Frankti??,  January,  4, 1851. 
Dear  Sir:  You  ask  me  for  my  recollections  of  my  friend,  Dr.  Welch.  When 
you  remember  that  I  am  ninety -seven  years  old,  and  of  a  broken  memory,  you 
will  not  expect  me  to  be  very  particular.  Indeed  I  should  hardly  attempt  to  com- 
ply with  your  request  at  all,  were  it  not  that  I  am  aUe  to  refer  to  aomething  that 
I  wrote  many  yeara  ago,  when  I  had  the  full  use  of  all  my  mental  fiKmlties.  I 
grew  up  in  the  same  neighbourhood  Avitli  Dr.  Welch,  and  he  was  my  intimate 
friend  through  life.  Ho  had  sometliinj;  to  do  in  fitting  me  for  College;  in  after 
life,  our  parishes  were  not  so  remote  from  each  other  but  that  we  often  met ;  and 
it  was  my  sad  oflBoe  to  preach  hia  ftmeral  sermon.  I  am,  therefore,  willing  to  pay 
a  tribute  to  hia  mflmory  in  the  beat  mamur  I  ean,  though,  in  doing  ao,  Imnst  not 

*  NoADUa  &D»8SLi«  waa  a  natiTe  of  Middletown,  Oonii. ;  lug  znndfittber  Noudiakf  and  hii 
fliiUr  IFiiH— t,  liaviiig  bew  ■ucmmIi  ely  pMtow  of  the  diwdi  m  ttat  plaw.  HbfttWwM 

gradaatpd  at  Yale  Collcpc  in  1709 ;  wa*  a  Tutor  ther«  in  171.1-14,  and  a  Fellow  from  1745  till 
dU  death:  succeeded  his  father  as  j>ii.-t(>r  of  the  church  in  Middlctown,  June  1»  1715;  and  died 
June  1,  I78I,  jttrt  forty-»ix  year;*  to  a  day  from  the  time  of  hiBonlinntion.  beins  aevcnty  yean 
•r  aga.  Dr.  ImmbaU  mji,— "  Ue  wm  »  gentlemaa  of  great  rwpMtabUitr  ror  knowledfe, 
•zpnicoM,  modetalka,  rtid  fbr  pMlile  meHorei  on  all  oMarions.**  KoacHah  Raawll,  tna 
second.  W&8  bom  at  Middlctown,  .Tanuary  21,  172M0;  wa.«  prndunf cd  at  YalcCollcpo  in  17.''>0; 
wa«  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Thompson,  Conn.,  November  U,  1757,  and  died  on  the  27th 
of  October,  1795}  batviag  dMawgad  hli  «Ma  dnMai  with  finr  Intamplkna  tfll  aboak  »  yti» 
balfat*  his  daatb. 

t  WmiAw  Aimaiwa  waa  bom  In  Bnington,  Conn.,  In  1782;  wma  grmduatad  at  HtddlobviT 

Collect  in  180*5;  waa  settled  partor  of  the  church  in  Windham,  Conn.,  from  180R  to  1813:  of 
tha  cnnrcb  in  Danbary,  Conn.,  from  18i:s  to  1827 :  and  of  the  charoh  in  Cornwall,  Coon.,  trooi 

1817  till  his  death,  Jannary  1,  1838.  He  waa  a  ana  of  Ughly  wipalabtotalaati,  m  talenil- 
ing  ptaaahar,  and  aninantlj  daTotad  to  hia  work. 
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only  avail  myself  of  what  I  have  proTiousljr  written,  but  of  the  more  fiuthiul 
recollections  of  some  of  my  friends. 

Dr.  Welch  was  »  man  of  a  vigorous  mind,  an  ardent  temperunent,  and  grett 
flndneu  of  pwpoM.  His  perceptions  were  both  qnidc  and  dear.  Bb  genmllj 
saw  at  a  glaMe  Uw  material  bearings  of  a  sabjed,  and  reached  his  conclusion  By  a 
very  direct  process.  Ili.s  mind  was  hig;hly  excitable,  and  \vouM  easily  rise  to  meet 
the  denianfls  of  au  extraordinary  occasion.  He  h'.ul  a  large  share  of  irony  in  his 
constiiutiou,  and  sometimes  used  it  with  tremendous  effect.  As  a  preacher,  he  was 
decidedly  among  the  move  pepnlaria  the  State.  In  theearly  pari  of  hisministrj, 
he  wrote  out  hit  aennons  aft  ftill  length  and  with  great  care;  hot  he  afterwaxdn 
preached  chiefly  from  short  not<»;  and  so  well  furnished  was  his  mind  that  ha 
could  preach  very  well,  if  occasion  required,  without  premeditation.  His  delivery 
was  simple  and  natural,  but  was  remarkable  chiefly  for  fervour  and  unction.  He 
threw  his  whole  soul  into  every  thing  tiiat  Lu  uttered.  Iudi»ed  he  did  nothing  by 
halves.  Whatever  he  nndertoc^,  he  brought  to  it  the  whole  energy  of  his  intel- 
lectual and  moral  nature.  He  wes  a  great  ecdeeiastical  lawyer.  His  uncommon 
readiness  and  aptness  of  thought,  and  great  fluency  of  expression,  together  with 
his  familiarity  with  legal  forms,  (having  devoted  some  time  to  the  .study  of  the 
law,)  {^ave  him  an  advantage  before  an  cccle.siastical  tribunal,  that  few  of  his  con- 
temporaries possessed.  Ue  was  employed  ou  several  important  occasions  of  this 
land,  and,  so  fitr  as  I  know,  always  acquitted  himself  with  honour.  In  his  polt* 
tics,  he  was  a  Federalist,  and  he  regarded  the  democracy  of  the  day  as  very  nearly 
allied  to  French  Atheism.  It  is  not  impossible  but  that  his  naturally  ardent 
temperament,  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  sometimes  betrayed  him  into  acts  of 
imprudence;  but  nobody,  I  believe,  could  ever  question  his  sincerity.  Ue  was  an 
earnest  advocate  ibr  the  Calvinistic  Theology  of  New  England,  and  not  only 
preached  it  with  great  seal,  but  was  not  slow  to  give  the  ahurm  where  he  observed 
any  signs  of  departure  from  it.  His  labours  ia  the  ministry  seemed  to  be  attended 
with  an  nncommon  ble.s.sing. 

In  person,  iJr.  Welch  was  above  the  medium  hr  itrht,  but  was  not  at  all  inclined 
to  corpulency.  Ue  had  a  dignilied  and  commanding  air,  but  was  pleasant  and 
affable  in  his  private  intercourse.  He  was  greatly  endeared  to  his  people,  as  wdl 
by  his  social  qualities  as  bis  pectoral  fldi^.  Ho  had  a  high  reputation  m  the 
State  at  largo,  and  wherever  he  was  known.  Ho  was  amonth  younger  than 
mysplf :  nnd,  though  he  died  at  what  is  commonly  considered  an  advanced  SglSa 
yet  having  obtained  help  of  God|  I  continue  to  this  day. 

I  am  truly  your  friend, 

SAMUEL  NOTT. 

FBOK  THB  BEY.  SLBA2AB  WILLIAMS.* 

UoQAjJsuuEGn,  N.  Y.,  February  15, 1866. 
My  dear  Sir:  In  the  year  1804,  I  went  to  live  with  the  Bev.Mr.  Welch  of 
Mansfleld,  with  a  view  to  prosecute  my  studies  under  his  instmctioii.  I  had,  Ibr 
several  years  previous  to  this,  resided  at  Longmeadow*  and,  for  a  few  months,  at 

Ellington,  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brockway,  whom  T  remember  as  a  most  amiable  and 
kind-hearted  man.  Circumstances  now  led  those  who  had  the  charge  of  my  edu- 
cation to  send  me  to  Mansfield,  where,  for  three  years,  1  lived  in  Mr.  Welch's  family, 
and  had  every  opportunity  that  a  person  of  my  age  could  have,  for  becoming 
acquainted  with  his  character. 

The  most  important  relation  which  he  sustaiiied  to  me  was,  of  cour^,  that  of 
a  teacher.  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  had  any  claim  to  cnnsiflrrcd  nii  fnninently 
learned  man;  but  be  was,  at  any  rate,  so  familiar  with  the  Latin  and  Qreek 

•The  writer  of  this  toHw  lithe  penmwheis  senostdtynmyte  be  the  ligltfnBtehilrie 
Ike  thvone  of  Fzaaoe. 
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cla^cicK  ,  a?;  to  tcarh  thom  to  the  great  advantage  of  his  pupils.  TTo  had  an  uncom- 
mon iacilit}'  at  coiunmiiicatinjE^  knowledge,  and  rarely  failed  to  give  an  effective 
impulse  to  the  miuds  of  tho^  who  were  placed  uuder  his  care.  lie  musi  liave 
hid  amodenilite  reputation  m  a  teacher;  for  I  think,  during  mj  reaidenoe  with 
him,  he  had  frequently  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  students,  mostly  reading  in  his 
family.  And  I  ought  to  say  that  he  regarded  the  religious  interests,  not  Ics.s  than 
the  intellectual  improvement,  of  his  pupils.  1  can  recall  more  than  one  instance, 
in  which  ho  took  me  away  to  a  rutired  spot  and  conversed  with  me  in  regard  to 
my  sphitnal  state,  not  only  with  great  solemnity,  bat  eren  with  teara. 

I  used  to  tlunk  him  quite  a  model  of  a  preadier.  I  believe  ha  onially  wrote 
more  or  less  of  his  Stftnon,  but  left  large  parts  of  it  to  be  filled  up  by  thoughts 
v?h{rh  he  liad  previously  arranged  in  his  mind,  or  which  occurred  to  him  at  the 
moment  of  delivery.  It  was  difficult  to  say  what  was  written  and  what  was  not, 
except  from  the  fact  that  his  extemporaneous  remarks  were  gtiucraiiy  uilured  iu  a 
mote  earnest  and  animated  tone.  My  recollection  Is  that  Us  preaching  was  muoh 
more  tlsui  commonly  impressiye.  He  made  the  hearer  fed  that  he  was  dealing  in 
momentous  realities.  He  had  a  {ino,  clear  voice,  and  a  fluent  and  rapid  utterance; 
but,  if  my  memory  serv^  me,  it  was  not  gr^tly  difitingoished  for  Tsriety  of 
inflection. 

He  was  very  attentive  to  pastmal  duties,  and  generally  had  a  lecture  in  some 
part  of  his  parish  onoe  a  wedc  In  two  instaaoes,  I  think,  dniing  my  rsrideoos 

with  him,  there  was  an  unusual  attention  tO  religion  in  his  congregation;  hot  it 
was  the  still  .small  voice  rather  than  the  ru.«!hing  mighty  wind. 

He  had  a  sinall  .salary,  and  was  oliliged  to  cultivate  a  farm,  as  well  as  receive 
pupils,  in  order  to  make  out  an  adequate  support  for  his  family.  The  last  two  days 
of  the  week,  howerar,  he  sacredly  devoted  to  preparation  for  the  pulpit;  and  I 
donht  not  tlmt  much  of  the  time  which  he  spent  m  secular  engagements,  was  also 
made  subservient  to  the  same  cn-^^ 

Mr.  "Welch  took  a  deep  interest  m  the  political  questions  of  his  day.  T  do  not 
meau  tliat  he  could  be  called,  in  any  offensive  sense  of  the  word,  a  politician;  but 
evcty  body  knew  that  he  sympatUssd  strongly  with  the  Fedend  school,  and  he 
occasionally  preached  a  sermon  whicii  found  little  fltvour  with  those  of  the  oppo- 
site party.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  iriuitever  of  coolness  towards  him 
ever  existed  in  his  congregation,  at  least  at  the  period  of  my  reaidenoe  With  hisb 
was  to  be  attributed  more  to  this  cau.se  than  any  other. 

In  his  family,  he  was  affectionate,  dignified,  and  every  way  exemplary.  In 
craneetion  with  his  fiunily  prayers,  wUdi  were  always  appropriate  and  forvent,  ho 
used  frequently  to  comment  upon  the  portion  of  Scripture  which  he  had  read,  in 
a  strikir^tr  nnd  impressive  manner.  lie  had  a  vein  of  keen  wit,  which  oflon  came 
out  to  our  j;r(  at  nimisementi  but  sometimes  it  was  in  the  form  of  the  most  scath- 
ing sarcasm,  lie  w&a  also  constitutionally  a  man  of  strong  passions;  and  if  they 
had  act  been  bridled  by  religious  principle,  they  might  sometimes  have  been  ter- 
liUyelfoctive;  but  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seni  him  unduly  ezoitedt 
except  in  one  or  two  instances,  and  then  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  some  of 
the  roguish  boys,  whom  he  had  in  charge.  The  three  years  that  I  pass.ed  with 
him,  I  look  back  upon  with  great  satisfaction,  as  having  contributed  much  to  my 
improyemeut  and  happiness; 

Tonn  aflbctionately, 

SLEAZAB  WILLIAMS. 
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ABIEL  HOLMES,  D.  D.* 
1784—1837. 

Abiel  Holmes  was  a  native  of  Woodstock, — a  town  formerly  belonging 
to  Massachusetts,  but  now  lying  wiiliiu  the  bounds  of  Connecticut.  Qo 
was  a  son  of  David  and  Temperance  Holmes,  and  was  born  Deeembor  24, 
1768.  His  father,  wbo  was  a  practising  physician,  served  ss  a  Captain 
daring  the  war  in  Canada,  for  three  campaigns;  and  subsequently  as  a 
Sargeon,  daring  the  first  half  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  until  within 
a  short  period  of  his  death.  The  son,  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  had 
reached  his  sixteenth  year,  and  was  nearly  prepared  to  enter  College. 

In  the  absence  of  any  distinct  data  on  the  subject,  it  is  inferred,  from 
various  cireunistanccs,  tliat  his  early  youth  was  marked  by  great  diligence 
in  study  and  a  serious  regard  for  religion.  He  entered  Yale  College  in 
1779,  and  graduated  in  1783.  Though  ho  must  have  been  subjected  to 
much  embarrassment,  during  his  collegiate  ooorse,  from  the  stormy  soencs  of 
the  RoYolution,  of  wUeh  New  Hav^  was,  in  no  slight  degree,  ^e  theatre, 
he  sedulously  improved  such  opportunities  as  he  enjoyed,  and  was  reckoned, 
at  the  time  of  his  graduation,  among  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  his 
class.    In  March,  1781,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  College  church. 

In  May,  1784,  Mr.  Holmes  being  in  South  Carolina, — ^the  church  and 
society  at  Midway,  Ga.,1  became  acquainted  with  his  intention  of  entering 
on  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  made  application  to  him  to  come  and  preach 
for  theui  one  year.  He  consented  to  their  proposal,  and  in  August  follow- 
ing commenced  his  ministerial  labours  among  them.  In  June,  1786,  being 
about  to  return  to  New  England,  he  was  solicited  by  a  communication 
signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  ohureh  and  society  to  receive  ordination, 

•  Mua.  nut.  Coll.  VII.  3d  series. — MS.  from  his  family. — Mcmomndn  left  by  Dr.  Mone. 

t  About  the  ^car  1700,  a  Conffrcgationul  church  aiulnxjciety  removed  from  Dorchcgter,  Mam., 
to  South  Carolina,  and  settled  at  a  plm-f  about  twenty  miles  Northwest  ff  in  t  hiivl< -tt  ii.  tu  which 
titer  gavo  the  tuunc — Dorchester.  Their  flrot  piutor  was  the  Ber.  Jo«c]>h  Lord,  who  remuvod 
with  them  from  New -England.  His  successor  WM  the  Rev.  Hugh  Fisher;  and  his  successor 
was  the  Rev.  John  rVg<M>d,  who  was  bom  in  the  same  society,  was  grnduatcd  at  Harrard  CoU  • 
lege  in  1733 ;  nud  became  the  pastor  of  the  church  at  Dorchester  and  Beech  Ilill  on  the  24th  of 
March,  I7:{.<.  ik-ooh  Hm  in«  a  pMi th^ «itt6  MttloBflD^  ftod  tiM  pMtor  ofBdalad 
pl«ce  alternately. 

This  Bitoation  heing  nnhcaltby,  and  the  latuL^  wlttill  Miur  iarofficient  for  the  inhabitanti, 

Umj  projected  a  settlement  in  Georgia;  and  having  procured  from  the  Legislature  of  that  Pro- 
▼tllM  the  grunt  of  a  tract  of  land  of  nearly  thirty -two  thousand  acres,  about  thirty  miles  South> 
WMt  from  Savannah,  thry  removed  thither  with  their  piU'tor  iu  the  jtiir  1754.  Mr.  Osgood 
died  in  the  beginning  of  August,  1773.  Dr.  Zubly,  in  Mr.  Osgood's  funeral  sermon,  addreai> 
ifljl  himself  to  the  bereaved  flock,  says,— Near  forty  JMHW,  »  very  anooramoD  ptdod  in  our 
climate,  did  he  continue  to  minister  in  holy  things  among  you;  all  this  time,  you  were  in  bis 
heart  to  live  and  to  die  with  you,  because  he  greatly  loved  you.  He  was  the  father  and  friend, 
as  well  as  thf  fiht  [>herd,  of  his  floek.  A  mutual  endoarment  ynlisisff  1  ;ill  that  time;  it  may 
with  justice  bo  said,  no  congregation  vrm  happier  in  a  minister,  and  no  minister  happier  in  • 
oongregstion ;  for  be  was  gentle  among  you  even  as  a  nurse  cberisheth  her  cbiUbnBt  WUdllC  to 
have  impwrtod  not  oolj  the  Oospel  of  uod  onto  yoa*  but  alao  luiown«>al»  beoMMt  yeimeaiMf 

to  him." 

After  Mr.  Osgrtrxrn  de  ath,  the  churrli  was  supplied  by  Dr.  Zubly  and  some  others,  until  1776, 
when  the  Rev.  Moses  Allen  from  Northampton,  Mass.,  suoooeded  to  the  pastoral  charge.  In 
November,  1778,  the  ndety  was  entirely  broken  up  end^Sapeifed  bv  the  British  army  tnm 
Florida,  under  the  command  of  General  Frovoet;  and  the  meeting  honso  and  almoet  every 
dwelling  in  the  settlement  were  burnt.  At  the  reduction  of  8avannah  in  December  following, 
Mr.  Allen  was  taken  prisoner,  JuLji  i  tc-l  to  proat  suffering,  and  finally,  in  an  effort  to  recover 
his  liberty.  lost  hin  life.  On  the  return  of  peace,  the  scattered  inhabitants  re-ooUected  inlled* 
way,  and  became  again  established  in  their  former  rights  and  privilege!;  tad  itWM  atttll 
pouft  ia  their  history  that  they  pat  in  reqoiaitioB  the  semow  of  ib»  HdaMa* 
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with  a  YMW  to  become  Quia  putor.  Accordingly,  he  was  ordained  at  New 
Haven  on  the  15th  of  September,  1785.    The  oidinfttion  took  place  in  the 

€k)llege  chapel  the  day  after  Commencement,  and  in  connection  with  the 
Concio  ad  Chrv  nt  which  was  delivered  by  the  Rev,  (aftcrTrards  Dr.)  Levi  Hart 
of  Preston.  lie  returned  to  Georgia  in  NovcinV.cr  following,  and  asj-unied 
the  pastoral  relation.  lint  his  health  being  soiuuwhat  impaired,  lie  eanie 
to  the  North  m  the  summer  of  1780;  and,  iubtead  of  returuiug  to  h'i6  charge 
in  the  atttumD,  as  be  had  intended,  he  made  an  arrangement  with  bia  friend 
Bfr.  (afterwards  the  Bev.  Dr.)  JedediaL  Morse,  who  was  then  a  Tutor  in 
Yile  CoUe^,  to  take  bis  plaoe  tor  a  year,  while  he  (Mr.  Holmes)  waa  dnly 
appointed  in  October  follwin^r  to  supply  Mr.  Morse's  plaee  as  Tutor.  Mr. 
EoUnes  having  held  the  Tutorship  for  a  year,  returned  to  his  pastoral 
charge  in  November,  1787.  Here  he  continued  in  great  harmony  with  his 
people  until  1701,  when  his  health  became  so  much  affected  throu»:h  the 
influence  nf  the  climate  that  he  felt  couutraiued  to  rosi;^u  his  charge,  and 
seek  a  Is'orthyrn  residence.  He,  therefore,  returned  to  New  England  in 
the  course  of  that  year,  and  was  soon  employed  to  preach  as  a  candidate  to 
tka  First  eknroh  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and,  in  dne  tame,  was  invited  to 
booQiBe  their  pastor.  He  aeeepted  the  call,  and  was  bstalled  on  the  25tk 
of  January,  1792.  The  installation  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Dana  of  New  Haven. 

In  1798,  the  papers  of  the  late  President  Stiles  having  come  into  his 
hands,  he  compiled  the  biography  of  that  venerable  man,  in  a  snmll  octavo 
volume,  which  does  grent  fredit  to  the  writer's  taste  and  judgment,  as  well 
as  industry.  There  is  uo  doubt  that  the  masses  of  historic  lore,  which  thus 
came  hcrcdiianly  iuto  his  possession  from  Dr.  Stiles,  Lad  uaich  to  do  in 
matnriug  his  own  taste,  and  giving  direetion  to  his  permanent  literary 
pursuits. 

In  1805,  he  published  in  two  volumes,  oetavo,  his  **  Ameiieaa  Aanab," — 

the  work  through  which  chiefly  his  fame  is  destined  to  be  perpetuated.  It 
was  republished  in  England  in  1818,  and  a  second  and  greatly  enlarged  and 
improved  American  edition  was  issued  in  1829.  It  is  not  only  regarded  as 
a  standard  work  in  this  country,  but  haa  attracted  the  respectful  attention 
of  European  critics. 

In  1798,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  8ocioty; 
and  it  is  soarcoly  necessary  to  add  that  he  was  ever  afterwards  most  eSa.- 
oaontly  devoted  to  its  interests.  Not  only  were  the  CoUeetioos'*  of  the 
Sooiety  frequently  enriobed  by  eontributions  from  his  prolifio  pen,  bnt  In 
181S  he  succeeded  the  Bev.  Dr.  Eliot  as  CoRespondLag  Seoretary,  and 
oontinued  in  the  office  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
original  founders  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge ; — was 
its  firat  Rerretjiry,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  its  respected  President. 
Of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  promoting 
Christian  knowledge,  formed  in  1787,  be  was  Vice  President.  He  was  one 
of  the  originators,  and,  froui  the  first,  a  Director,  of  the  American  Educa- 
tion Society ;  a  member  of  the  Boards  of  Trust  of  Phillips  Academy  and 
of  tbo  Thoolc^giflal  Seminary  at  Andover,  and  of  the  Bible  Sooiety  of  Massa> 
dittsettsi  besides  being  a  member  of  the  American  Aeademy  of  Arts  and 
Soieooes,  of  the  Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia,  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  and  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  University. 
He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Uoiveiiity 
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•f  Bdblmigb  ftboat  1806»  tad  that  of  Doctor  of  IiftWf  firom  Alleghany 
Oott^  in  1822. 

Little  oceomd  to  impair  the  harmony  that  existed  between  Dr.  Holmes 
and  his  eoBgregation,  till  the  shadows  of  the  erening  of  life  had  hegun  to 
gather  around  him.  Though  there  had  been  considerable  diversity  of 
religious  views  among  hi^  people,  and  between  a  portion  of  them  and  him- 
self, yet  his  general  course  had  lieeu  such,  particularly  in  the  regulation  of 
hi?  exchanges,  that  they  had  almost  universally  acquiesced  iu  his  ministry. 
About  1S29,  however,  a  dissatisfaction  arose,  chiefly  in  conseqaenoe  of  Us 
limiting  his  exchanges  to  orthodox  ministers,  which,  in  Hay  of  that  year,  ooeap 
rioned  Ids  separation  from  the  eodesiasttcal  society  with  which  he  had  bean 
connected.  He  withdrew  with  most  of  the  members  of  the  chnioh;  a  new 
religious  society  was  formed;  a  new  place  of  worship  in  due  time  erected; 
and  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Adams,  before  the  close  of  the  year,  was  settled  as 
his  colleague  in  the  pastoral  ofTiof .  In  consequence  of  his  age  and  increasing 
infirmities,  he  tendered  the  resignation  of  his  pastoral  charge,  which  was 
accepted,  and  ratified  by  an  ecclesiastical  council,  September  26,  1831. 

Dr.  Iloluies  continued  to  preach  oecasioually  until  a  few  months  previons 
to  his  death*  His  last  sermon  was  addressed  to  the  people  to  whom  he  had 
been  aooostomed  to  minister,  January  22, 18S7.  The  snbject  of  it  was 
*'the  vanity  of  life  a  reason  for  seeking  a  portion  in  Heaven.'*  From  a 
letter  written  by  his  son,  John  Holmes,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge,  I  extract  the 
following  account  of  his  last  illness  and  death :  — 

"  My  father  bcnran  to  be  seriously  unwell  in  March,  1837;  but  expe- 
rienced no  great  suffering  until  about  ten  days  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  Sunday,  June  4.  At  tl  i^  jicriod,  he  suffered  a  severe  paralytic 
shock,  which  rendered  him  almost  entirely  helpleii^,  and  confined  him  to  his 
bed  until  his  death.  His  articulation,  after  this  time,  was  exceedingly 
imperfect,  and  almost  precluded  communication  even  with  his  own  &mUy. 

**The  Bev.  Mr.  Steams,  then  and  now  minister  of  the  Orthodox  societj 
in  CaTubridgcport,  visited  him  several  times,  and  addressed  him  on  topies 
which  he  found  by  inquiry  and  mute  assent  would  be  agreeable  to  Urn. 
He  seemed  perfectly  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  remarks  made  by  his 
friend,  and  gave  a  ready  an  l  earnest  answer  iu  the  affirmative  to  the  ques- 
tions put  to  him  regarding  the  evidence  of  his  faith  as  heretofore  expressed, 
and  the  cheerfulness  of  his  hope  founded  on  that  faith.  He  once  made  an 
effort,  with  such  articulation  as  was  left  him,  to  refer  to  the  5th  verse  of 
the  ZYth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  by  John, — I  am  the  vine,**  &e.,  in  reply, 
or  in  allusion,  I  think,  to  a  remark  of  Mr.  Steams.  There  was  some 
deceptive  appearance  of  rallying  for  a  day  or  two  previous  to  hb  death; 
but,  on  Saturday,  June  3d,  he  relapsed  into  the  lethargic  state,  which  had 
prevailed  from  the  time  of  the  attack  of  paralysis,  and  on  Sunday  forenoon, 
at  a>iout  half  past  ten,  died  peacefully,  just  as  the  'second  hell,'  whose  call 
he  had  so  long  obeyed,  was  ringing  for  meeting. 

•*  During  the  period  of  his  illness  preceding  the  paral^'tic  affection,  I  do 
not  iiuow  that  my  father  considered  himself  seriously  ill ;  but  being  much 
oonfined  to  his  room,  I  reeollect  that  he  employed  himself  in  religious  read* 
ing,  and,  as  I  presnme,  rdigHous  meditation.  This,  however,  was  no  depar- 
ture from  his  usual  habit.'* 

On  the  Sabbadi  next  succeeding  his  death,  an  appropriate  funeral  dis- 
course was  deUveiedbj  tiie  Bev.  Dr.  Jenks  ol  Boston. 
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It  is  duo  to  tnith  to  p t:\te  that,  notwithstanding  the  ecclesiastical  estrange- 
ment  of  inauy  of  i>r.  iiolmes'  earlier  supporters,  they  generally  evince<l 
towards  biiu  a  respectful  regard  while  living,  and  were  not  slow  to  testify 
thdi  afieotkmaite  lemembnuioe  of  him  tftor  he  was  dead. 

Br.  Holmes  was  twioe  married — ^first  In  1790,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Pre* 
ndent  Stiles,  who  died  at  Cambridge,  Avgnet  20,  1795 ;  and  again  in  1801» 
to  Sarah,  daughter  of  tiie  late  Hon.  Oliver  Wendell,  who  still  siirrivee 
(1848)  at  an  advanced  age.  By  the  first  marriage  he  had  no  children;  by 
the  second,  five.  Two  sons  were  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  one  of 
whom.  Dr.  0.  W  Holmes  of  Boston,  is  among  the  most  distioguished  of 
our  American  poets. 

The  follow iug  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Holmes'  publications  : — Proceedings  of  a 
OonneU  at  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Abiel  Holmes,  at  Midway,  Georgia,  with 
the  pastoral  address,  1787.  A  Sermon  on  the  Natiomd  ThanlngiYing,  1795. 
Life  of  President  Stiles,  8to.,  1798.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  H  Jona- 
than Whitaker,*  1799.  A  Sermon  on  the  National  Fast,  delivered  at 
Boston  and  Cambridge,  1799.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  his  Excellency 
Increase  Sumner,  1799.  A  Sermon  on  the  *lcath  of  Washington,  1799.  A 
Scriixm  recomiuending  the  counsel  of  Washington,  1800.  A  Sermon  at 
the  '  I  iiiiutiou  of  Otis  Lane,t  1800.  A  Century  Surmon,  1801.  A  Ser* 
muu  ui  the  ordination  of  David  Kendall, ^  1802.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tappan,  1803.  Memoir  of  Stephen  Parmenius  of  Bade, 
with  his  Latm  Poem  translated ;  also  Memoir  of  the  Mi^eagan  Indians ; 
both  published  in  Vol.  IX.  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  1804.  A  Sermon 
before  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society,  1804.  A  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  President  Willard,  1804.  American  Annals,  2  vols.  8vo.,  1805. 
A  Scnnon  at  the  ordination  of  William  Bascom,^  1805.  A  Serm(m  at 
Plymouth,  on  the  anniversary  of  tlie  Landing  of  our  forefathers,  1806.  A 
Discourse  before  the  Society  fur  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians 
and  others  in  North  America,  1808.  A  Fast  Sermon,  1809.  A  Christmas 
Sermon,  1809.  A  Sermon  on  the  Validity  of  Presbyterian  ordination,  at 
the  Bodleian  Leetone  In  Harvard  UniTersity,  1810.  A  Sermon  at  the  ovdi- 
nation  of  John  Bsrtlett,|l  1811.  A  Sermon  at  the  inangnration  df  the  Bev. 
£.  Porter  as  Professor  of  Saered  Bhetorio  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Andover.  1812.  A  Discourse  at  Boston  before  the  Society  for  Foreign  Mis* 
riona,  181S.   An  Address  before  the  Washington  BenoTolent  Sooiety  at 

•Jonathan  Whitakkr  wnfl  born  io  8alcm ;  wa«  graduated  at  iiarvard  Colleeo  iu  17S7;  wm 
«ldaiDed  pastor  of  tb«  ebaroh  in  Sharon ,  Maas. ,  February  27  >  1 7  99 ;  waa  dktaiMcd  March  2 1 , 1 81 8 ; 
«M  iutaUed  »i  Mev  Bedfofd,  October  31,  1816}  mui  mbMaiieDUjr  dinnkwd)  and  dM  U 
Henrietta,  N.  T.,  Xor.  IS,  1835,  aged  sixty-fViar.  He  paUiahed  a  Sermon  before  the  JXw 
Be<lff»rd  Bibk^  R(M-ioty,  1818. 

t  Oxia  Lavk  was  bom  at  Haosfleld,  Mom.  ;  was  graduated  at  Uarvard  College  in  1798;  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  idiinwh  at  Sturbridgc,  December  10,  1800;  waa  dismiaMd  in  February, 
1819}  was  insUOled  at  StorUng,  Conn.,  in  1828}  and  died  at  Soaihlttid«,  Mam.,  May  6,  1842. 

t  Oaviv  Kkxdam.  irM  bom  at  Atholf  Hw.:  was  graduated  at  Hanraid  College  in  1794; 
W8  ordainwl  al  HaUMidatoa,  Mut,,  Ool.  SO,  I80t}  mndinBlMd  April »,  1808,  mnd  died  ia 

18^  J  ■ 

§  Wii.i.iAvi  Bascom  w  liorn  at  Orlf ans,  Mas?. ;  was  gmduateJ  at  Harvard  Collopo  in  1802; 
wan  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Fitchborg,  October  16,  1805;  wm  dismiwed  I>eoeinber  15, 
1818  {  and  died  in  1848. 

II  JoHif  Barti-rtt  \ras  bom  at  ronoord,  Mai®.,  May  22,  1784;  was  ^^nated  at  Hairard 
College  in  1806;  remained  at  Cambridge  two  years  as  a  stodent  of  Divinity;  was  for  aboat 
three  years  Chajihiin  of  tlie  Uoston  AliiiKhoiioC,  aixl  virtually  minister  at  !;ir^r  in  IJoston  ;  N^a* 
ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Se^nd  cbarob  iu  Marbkbead,  Mav  22,  IHU  ;  and  died  I'ebruary  3, 
1849,  la  tlw  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  ministry.  Mr.  Bart- 
lett  was  a  Unitorian.  Be  poblisbed  a  germon  in  1818  eatittod  Oed  no*  tbt  nnthn  9t 
■nd  another  Seimon  preached  at  MarUehead  in  1825. 
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Cambridge,  1818.  A  Sermoii  at  the  ordination  of  T.  B.  Gannett,*  1814. 
Biographioal  Memoir  of  the  Ber.  John  Lothropp  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  ColLL 
«  2d  aeiiea.  An  Address  before  the  Amerioan  Antiquarian  Society,  Boston, 
1814.  Historical  sketch  of  the  English  Translations  of  the  Bible,  1815.  A 
Discourse  on  opening  the  new  AIiqb  House  at  Cambridge,  1818.  A  Sermon 
before  the  Convention  of  Congregational  ministers,  1819.  Two  Discourses 
at  Cambridge  on  the  completion  of  the  Second  Centur}'  from  the  landing 
of  the  forefathers  at  Plymouth,  1820.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Osgood,  1822.    A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Hosea  Ilildreth, 

1825.  Memoir  of  the  French  Protestants  who  settled  in  Oxford,  Mass., 
in  1686.  Printed  also  in  Ttd.  II.,  8d  series,  of  Mass.  Hist.  Cojl.,  1826. 
Two  Sermons  on  the  twenty-MTcnth  aaniTorsai;  of  his  installation,  1829. 
Annals  of  America  from  the  discovery  hy  Oolnmbns  in  1492  to  the  year 

1826.  — 2d  rAmerioan)  edition.  2  vols.  oetaTO,  1829. 

FBOM  ins  K&Y.  FAYSON  WILLISTON. 

East  Humoir,  Angnst  7, 1866. 

Dear  Sir :  You  ask  for  my  recollections  of  my  classmate,  the  late  Dr.  Holmes 
of  Cambridge.  My  acquaintance  with  him  l>cgan  when  he  came  to  College.  I 
▼isited  him  onpe  at  his  father's  house  at  Woodstock,  while  we  were  both  under- 
graduates, and  I  well  remember  to  have  been  much  impressed  by  the  excellent 
character  and  noble  bearing  of  his  mother.  After  we  graduated,  our  meetings 
were  tbw  and  fiurhetween;  though  I  never  lost  my  interest  in  him,  and  always 
followed  him  with  much  pleasure  in  his  career  of  honourable  usefulness.  Our 
class  had  a  meeting  on  the  fiftieth  annivci^ry  of  our  graduation,  at  which  we 
were  both  present;  but  he  died  soon  after,  aud  that  proved  to  be  our  last  inter- 
view. 

In  College  he  here  a  high  reputation  as  a  scholar,- Pairing  rank  among  the  most 

distmguished  of  his  c1a<4s.  My  impression  is  that  he  excelled  especially  in  the 
classics,  and  in  l>clles  lettres  studies  generally.  He  wrote  with  great  precision 
and  excellent  taste;  and  this  habit  continued  vnih  him,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
through  life.  He  joined  the  church,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  in  his  second  or 
third  year  in  OoU^;  and  his  deportment  was  in  all  respects  worthy  of  his  Ohris- 
tiaa  pfofesdon.  He  always,  as  yon  are  aware,  held  to  the  orthodox  fidth;  thoq^ 
I  bdieve  his  friends  generally  thought  that  the  tone  of  his  preaching  was  some- 
what modified  l>y  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  especi- 
ally by  his  having  for  a  part  of  his  audience  the  students  and  Faculty  of  Harvard 
College.  Indeed  it  would  have  been  strange  if  this  result  had  not  been,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  realised. 

Dr.  Hoimes  was  possessed  of  a  calm  and  quiet,  rather  than  an  impolshe  spirit. 
He  was  cautious, — some  Tiii^^ht  say, — even  to  a  fault;  though  there  were  some 
cases  in  which  he  acted  with  great  decision.  I  should  not  think  that  he  was  pos- 
aessed  of  remarkably  strong  affections;  but  he  had  rather  an  uncommon  power 
of  sdfcontrol.  He  was  orhane  and  oonrteons,-— oever  in  the  least  degree  forward 

*  Thomas  Brattlk  GAmrarr  wu  a  md  of  the  Bat.  Caleb  Qannet^  who  was  bom  at  Bridc*- 

wat«r,  Mom. ;  wm  gradaat«d  at  Harrard  College  in  1763:  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  chorbb  ia 
Cumberland,  Nova  PcotiR,  October  12,  1767;  was  dianiiaseu  in  the  autumn  of  1771;  wms  Tntor 
at  Cambridge  from  177<{  to  1780;  and  then  Steward  of  the  College  till  hU  death,  which  oociir- 
red  April  25,  1818,  at  the  ago  of  aeventj-throe.  He  married  a  dniighterof  President  Stil«e* 
Xha  aon,  Thema*  BrattU,  was  bom  at  Cambndge,  Fabraanr  20,  1789}  was  gradnalwi  at  Her- 
tm4  OoUmn  fB  1809;  pmwirad  his  theologioml  itMUM  ai  Oaarndfe;  wm  oidMned  paster  of  tba 
church  in  Cambridgeport,  January  1 9,  1814;  wai  diimlssed  May  1,  1B.13;  removed  to  Sooth 
Natick,  Mass.,  to  take  charge  of  the  Kliot  Congregational  church  in  that  place,  (on  the  very 
spot  where  the  Apoetle  Eliot  preached  to  the  Indians,)  in  1843;  resigned  hia  ministry  there  in 
liM;  jpiwMooeadoiially  OU  prnntod  bf  Ul  health  (  and  dtod  at  Soflik  Matkk*  ftsetaie- 
MM  or  the  heart,  AprU  19, 1861. 
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«f  Mnaiog.  I  Us  nMniory  with  sinetra  alfteCkni,  sadctii  trnlj  mj  of 
Vmr"**  Tvrj  pletmit  hut  thou  hem  to  me,  my  brother." 

Aff«otioo»t6lj  yoars, 

P.  WILLISTON. 

FBOX  1HB  BET.  WILLIAlf  JSKK8,  D.  D. 

BuBTOM ,  May  6, 1848. 

Reverend  and  dear  Sir :  So  loug  time  has  uUipbed  aiaca  I  received  your  letter 
tiiAt  I  fear  you  hftve  despftired  of  obtaining  any  ansirer.  But  my  excuse  is,  aot 
simply  *  soooession  of  engagements  which  I  might  plead,  but  more  peculiailjr  WH 
embarrassment  I  have  felt  in  porforniing  the  service  you  have  dcvolve<l  upon  me. 
When  1  think  of  weighing  and  characterizing  au  iudividuul  ninr}>  my  superior  in 
age,  acquisitions,  standing,  and  influence  in  society,  I  ^shrmk  involuntarily  from 
the  task;  and  I  cannot,  therefore,  but  look  on  the  piMi^veiMSS  and  bcddness 
of  seferal  of  our  writera  who  an  meat  in  iragne,  with  distr^ 

Now,  in  ngard  to  my  Reverend  frittid,  the  late  Dr.  Hoknes*  no  estimate  of  his 
character  grounded  on  ihv  orthodoxy  of  bis  belief  alone,  would  do  him  justice. 
Nor,  on  the  other  han'i,  <  ouM  any  view  of  liim  as  an  historian  or  man  of  letters, 
laborious,  accurate,  and,  m  many  respects,  accomplished,  do  him  justice,  with- 
out the  addition  of  the  other  charaeteristie.  Wherns,  notwithatandmg  the  tmtii 
of  both  these  Tiews,  he  was  not,  as  a  iheokgian,  like  Dwight,  or  Smmons,  or 
Bdwards,  at  the  head  of  a  class,  influencing  by  his  opinions  a  crowd  of  foUoirers; 
nor  aj?  an  historian,  so  devofofi  to  re«enroh,  ns  not,  in  several  respects,  to  sink  the 
devoted  scholar  in  the  engrossuig  occupations  and  sacred  character  of  the  evan- 
gelical Divine. 

His  preaehing,  likewise,  ooidd  hardly  be  said  to  be  of  the  powerfttl,  impresslTe 

character  which  marks  the  man  of  '  revival '  reputation,  while  yet  it  was,  by  no 
means,  devoid  of  that  unction  which  is  derived  from  the  inculcation  of  a  heartfelt, 
effective  piety,  and  a  reverential  reeard  for  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  leading  to  an 
appreciation  of  their  historical  and  poetical  beauties,  as  lie  delighted  to  dwell  on 
and  ilinstrate  them.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  then  was  enr  diseemftle  a  ssriooi 
cantioD,  that  what  was  uttered  should  be  free  from  all  tendeniT'  to  fiuatidsm, 
and  never  compromit  the  dignity  of  religion. 

Frotn  this  description  you  cannot  hut  recognise  at  once,  I  think,  the  preacher 
to  a  conprep^ation  couiiM»se<l  principally  of  literary  men,  such  as  was  that  of  Dr. 
Holmes  at  Cambridge.  Still  I  do  not  mean  to  iuKiiiuate  that  he  withheld  any 
'  important  truth,  mwih  less  that  he  accommodated  himself  to  the  prejndioes  of  his 
hearers.  On  the  contrary,  in  one  instance  at  least,  he  was  engaged  in  a  theologi^ 
cal  controversy  with  a  Professor  of  the  University,  whose  critical  acumen  and 
unqiie«:tinnnhl('  learning  have  gained  him  no  inconsiderahle  repntation.  Yet  he 
did  ijui  seek  cuutioversy,  although  he  ^»hunued  it  not,  but  loved  the  peace  that 
might  be  comustent  with  truth.  For  I  well  remember  his  quoting  in  a  very 
marked  manner  the  passage  m  Zeeh.  Tin.  19,  when  convening  with  me. 

Without  question,  the  lives  and  communications  of  men  are  afibcted  by  the 
providential  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  HcTire  n  true  estimate  of 
the  character  and  influence  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  cannot  be  made,  without 
taking  these  into  view.  Dr.  llolmes  was  eminently  of  the  conservative  class,  not 
of  the  revolutionary.  He  Jored  nligion  cordially ;  but  the  religion  he  loved  was 
not  denunciation,  censorious  or  canting:  it  was  rational,  obedient,  reverential, 
and  resigned  to  God,  *  frdl  of  mercy  and  good  ftruita,  without  partiality  and  with- 
out hypocrisy.* 

It  could  not,  therefore,  but  be,  that  one  of  his  character  roust  find  some  breth- 
ren in  the  ministry  in  advance  of  him,  and  others  in  the  rear.  And  Dr.  Holmes 
was  never  prone  to  extremes.  His  predOections,  as  he  once  expressly  told  me, 
wen  'edectic*  Hence  tly  Hopkmsian  portion  of  our  DiTines  could  not  daim 
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him,  nor  could  the  Anuinian  class.  He  believed  in  the  ntM'cssity  of  a  radical 
change  of  the  affections  to  constitute  the  religions  rharacter,  and  that  this  change 
was  wrought  bjr  the  Iloly  i^pirit;  and  the  iiivmity  of  the  Saviour  he  ezpreaisljr 

Educated,  however favourite  pnpU,  I  am  indined  to  believe*  (ai  he  wii 

afterwards  son-in-law,)  of  President  Stiles,  his  literary  tastes  seem  early  to  havo 
led  him  to  historical  research.  This  occupation  of  the  mind,  as  any  observer 
may  know,  is  liable  to  Ixxome  engrossing.  And  when  it  possesses  the  atteution, 
and  is  ezerciaed  in  publications,  or  other  modee  of  communicating  its  well- 
laboured  reeults,  it  withdraws  the  intellect  insensibly  from  metaphyakal  inquiry 
or  discussion,  restrains  it  from  rhetorical  and  exaggerated  statements,  (and  hence 
-  is  almost  fatal  ti^  popnhr  oratory,)  and  fixes  it  on  facth  nm]  practical  life.  I  have 
thence  supposed  that  my  respertcd  friend,  from  his  occupation  in  historical  pur- 
suits,— an  occupation  which  lias  established  a  reputation  for  himself,  as  well  as 
done  honor  to  tlie  literature  of  oar  country,  was  less  indined  than  some  I  hava 
known,  to  dwdl  very  prominently  on  peculiar  theological  doctrines;  and  certainly 
he  was  no  violent  declaimer.  Nevertheless  his  belief  of  the  doctrines,  which  we 
fsfiiiliarly  term  evangelical,  was  firm,  and  his  attachment  to  them  consistent  and 
practical,  even  if  he  were  not  found  the  most  forward  in  an  aggressive  warfare  fbr 
their  support  and  propagation.  I  cannot  doubt  that  be  adopted  sincerely  the 
pious  ezclamatioii  of  bis  venerated  ihtheHn-law,  Dr.  Stiles,  with  wbksh  be  had 
long  been  familiar:  *  Sit  anima  mea  cum  Puritannis.* 

T  shall  close  this  communication  with  a  brief  extract  frcin  the  funeral  sermon 
winch  it  was  my  lot  to  deliver  at  Cambridc^e  the  Sabbath  ;ifier  Dr.  llolmes'  inter- 
ment. In  these  remarks  1  may  bo  permitted  to  repeat,  '  my  judgment  still  wholly 
acquiesces.*  . 

The  important  character  of  pastor,  leader,  and  guide,  Dr.  Hdmes  sustained 
with  high  respectability,  much  consistency,  uniformity,  and  meekness.  He  was 
a  ruler  in  the  church  of  Christ,  *  not  as  lording  it  over  God*8  heritaf^e,'  with  arbi- 
trary power,  but  governing  by  persuasive  influence  and  evangelical  gentleness, 
combined  with  the  oonstraimng  dignity  of  a  firm  adherence  to  principle.  Few 
pastors  or  men  have,  in  my  judgment,  combined  these  two  ehar»eten  more  suc- 
cessfully together.  Studimisly  polite  to  all  with  whom  he  conversed,  and  scru- 
pulously attentive  to  every  demand  of  propriety,  hntb  in  private  and  public  life, 
he  could  use  consistently  what  no  biijot  or  zealot  can,  the  memorable  language  of 
the  Apostle, — *  We  were  gentle  among  you  as  a  nurse  churislicth  her  children;- 
and  with  equal  justice  could  say  in  regttd  to  any  supposable  demand,  interfering 
with  his  sense  of  sacred  duty,  from  any  quarter,  ^^'o  whom  we  gave  place  by 
sulgection,  no  not  for  an  hour,  that  the  GosikI  mipht  continue  with  you.' 

**  This  blendine  of  modorntion  and  modesty  with  firmness  and  de<M.sion  of  cha 
racter,  where  decu>iuu  and  tiriuness  are  needed,  constitute,  if  1  mistake  not,  an 
^viable,  or  rather  a  desiraUe,  distinction.  Espeoialiy  in  thew  days  of  dennndSf 
tion,  estrsnfement,  and  obloquy,  of  snperftdal  attainments  and  lond  ptdbssions, 
of  headlong  rashness  in  enterprise,  and  boldness  and  confidence  in  assertion,  we 
rnn  hnrdly  j»rai.se  too  hiirhly  the  peaceful,  laborious,  faithful,  and  humble  fol- 
lower and  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  learned  without  vanity  or  dofi^atism, 
pious  without  cant  or  fitfulncss,  and  charitable  without  ostentation.  And  such, 
if  I  mistake  not,  was  our  beloved  and  lamented  friend.  Never  in  extremes  or 
dkaigeaUo  with  extravagance,  his  deportment  and  character  united,  in  no  com- 
mon degree,  the gentletnan,  the  scholar,  and  the  Christian." 

Yours,  very  respectfiiiUy  and  affectionately, 

WILLIAM  JBNKS. 
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J£D£DIAH  MORSE,  D. D* 

1785—1826. 

Jedediah  Morse  was  born  at  Woodstock,  Conn.,  August  23,  1761. 
He  was  descended,  in  the  sixth  generation,  from  Anthony  Morse,  who  emi- 
grated fronj  Marl!)or  ultIi,  Wiltshire,  England,  in  1G:35,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  Pt'ttlors  ot"  Newbury,  Mass.  He  was  a  son  of  Jcdediiih  and  Sarah 
(Child)  Morse,  who  lived  together  fift^-eight  years  in  tlie  marriage  relation, 
die  former  having  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-five,  the  Utter  at  the  age  of 
eighty -one.  The  father  was  a  man  of  no  small  oonaidetatton  in  his  day ;  being 
dhitingiiiahed  for  his  ezoellent  sense  and  judgment,  his  amiahle  dii^oaition, 
and  earnest  and  eonsistent  piety.  He  was  a  deacon  in  the  church,  and  for 
thirty  sucoeinTO  sessions,  represented  the  town  in  the  State  Legislature. 
His  mother  was  a  model  at  onoe  of  the  domestio  yirtues  and  the  Ohristiaii 
grace «. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  spent  his  early  years  at  home,  labour! ni:  more 
or  less  on  his  father*8  farm  ;  but,  as  his  constitution  wdB  delicate  and  little 
fitted  for  active  labour,  and  as  he  early  evinoed  a  decided  intellectual  taste, 
his  ftther  determined  to  give  him  the  advantages  of  a  ooUegiate  education. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  commenced  his  preparation  for  College  at  the 
Academy  at  ^uuth  Woodstock,  and  completCMi  it  in  less  than  a  year.  He 
entered  Yale  College  in  1779,  and  was  graduated  with  high  honour  in  1788. 
He  made  a  public  profession  of  religion  and  joined  the  College  ohurch  in 
February,  1T«1 

In  Sf  j  (  i ml  1  r  siu  cccdinp;  his  graduation,  he  engaged  in  teaching  a  school 
of  young  iadieH  at  New  Haven,  and  about  the  same  time  commenced  the 
study  of  Theology  under  Doctors  Edwards  and  Wales.  His  school  was  of  a 
superior  order,  and  was  sustained  almost  ezolnsively  by  the  first  &mOies  in 
New  Haven,  as  well  as  many  from  ahroad.  Hb  connection  with  it  continued 
until  the  summer  of  1785,  when  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New 
Haven  Association.  Shortly  after  this,  he  went  to  reside  at  Norwich  in  the 
double  capacity  of  teacher  and  preacher  ;  though  his  school  here  seems  to 
have  conpist«d  of  a  very  limited  number  of  youncr  ladies.  Witliin  a  short 
period,  while  residing  at  Norwich,  he  was  invit  1  to  preach  with  reference  to 
a  settlement  at  Dcerfield,  Mnss,,  nu  l  uL  I'arniington,  New  Haven,  and 
Greenwich,  Conu.;  but  he  seems  uut  to  have  listened  to  any  of  the  invitations. 

In  the  spring  of  1786,  he  left  Norwich,  having  accepted  a  Tutorship  in 
Yale  Coll^se.  He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  in  June,  and  eon- 
tinned  till  Octoher,  when,  in  accordance  with  an  arrangement  made  h^ween 
himself  and  Mr.  (afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr.)  Abiel  Holmes,  who  had  then 
just  returned  from  Midway,  Ga.,  where  he  had  been  preaching  for  some 
time, — Mr.  Morse  resipied  h'l^  place  as  Tutor,  with  the  intonfion  of  v.ik)ug 
Mr.  Holmes'  plaee  at  the  South,  while  Mr.  H.  sueeppcled  him  in  tlie  Tutor- 
ship. Aecorilingly,  he  way  ordained  on  the  0th  of  XovemlxT,  aM'l  the  next 
day  set  out  for  the  place  of  his  destination  in  Georgia,  where,  after  a  jour- 
ney of  great  interest,  he  arrived  on  the  12th  of  January,  1787.  On  his  way 
he  visited  many  of  the  most  distinguished  individuals  in  the  couttry,  and 
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among  ihem  Grcncral  Washbgton,  who  received  him  with  great  ldiidiiMi»  lad 
mftotfested  mneh  Interest  in  lus  geographical  plani  whioh  aftorwardB  more 
faSlj  developed  themeelTei. 

He  remained  at  Midway  abont  six  months,  dvtiiig  whioh  time  overtureo 

in  respect  to  a  settlement  were  made  to  him  from  James  Island,  Sanburj, 
and  Savannah ;  but  lie  did  not  accede  to  any  of  them.  In  June  he  set  h\9  face 
towards  the  North ;  and,  after  htoppinji  for  a  number  of  weeks  in  Charles- 
ton, 8.  C,  during  whieli  he  supplied  uuo  of  the  cburehos  on  the  Sabbath, 
he  prosecuted  leisurely  Li^  homeward  journey  and  arrived  at  New  Haven 
the  28th  of  August,  1787. 

He  remained  at  New  Haven  during  the  winter  of  devoting  mneli 

of  his  time  to  geographioal  parsoits,  and  pieaeliing  on  the  Sabbath  eitb«r 
to  vacant  parishes  in  the  neighboorhood,  or  by  way  of  assisting  his  brethren. 
Early  in  March,  ho  received  an  invitation  thr<ni|^  Dr.  Rodgers  ol  New 
York,  from  the  Collegiate  Cburehos  of  which  he  was  a  pastor,  to  preach  to 
them  as  a  candidate  for  settlement  in  place  of  the  Rev.  James  Wilson,  who 
had  shortly  before  resigned  his  charge.  He  accepted  this  invitation,  and 
remained  in  New  York  until  September  fullowing.  The  congregations  were 
divided  in  their  preferences  between  hm  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Jame« 
Muir,  who  tubiequently  setded  In  Alexandria ;  and  die  remit  waa  that  they 
both  withdrewi  by  means  of  which  the  agitation  was  stopped,  and  the  two 
parties  were  ultimately  brought  into  a  good  degree  of  hartnony. 

In  May*  1787,  Mr.  Morse  received  repeated  solidtations  to  preach,  as  a 
oandidate  for  settlement,  to  the  church  in  Cbarlestown,  Mass.;  and,  though 
he  did  not  at  once  consent  to  the  proposal,  yet,  after  his  ensTacremcnt  in  New 
York  termiuato^l,  he  mailc  a  visit  there  and  preached  Sfsver  il  Sabbaths,  the 
r<  -lit  of  whieii  was  that  ho  received  a  unanimous  call  to  become  the  pastor 
of  the  church.  He  accepted  the  call,  and  was  iubtalled  on  the  liOth  of 
April,  1789 — ^the  same  day  and  hoar  that  Washington  was  inangnralod  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  installatioa  sermon  was  preaohed  bj 
the  Sev.  Dr.  Belknap  of  Boston. 

On  the  14th  of  May  following,  he  was  msnried  in  Shrewsbury.  N.  J.,  to 
£)lizabeth  Ann,  daughter  of  Samuel  Brecse.  Esq.,  and  gtanddanghter  of 
Dr.  Finley,  President  of  the  Oollege  of  New  .Jersey. 

In  1795,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  q£  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  > 

Dr.  Morse  looked  with  deep  concern  on  the  progress  of  infidelity  in  thi» 
country,  consequent  on  the  French  Revolution ;  and  he  made  a  vigorous 
stand  against  it,  not  only  from  the  pulpit,  but  throogh  the  press.  In  1798, 
he  preaohed  a  Fast  sermon  and  a  Thanksgiying  sermon,  and  in  1709,  a  Fast 
sermon,  all  which  were  published,  and  had  a  direet  bearing  npon  the  pecu> 
liar  state  of  the  times.  The  second  of  these  discourses  particularly  gained 
a  wide  etreuLition,  and  wan  regarded  as  one  <tf  the  most  bold,  vigorous,  and 
patriotic  eflorls  of  the  day. 

When  a  new  P*rc»fessor  ot  Divinity  in  Harvard  College  was  to  he  chosen 
after  the  death  of  Dr.  Tappau  in  1804,  Dr.  Morse  felt  himself  called  upon, 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  to  oppose  the  election  of  the  most 
prominent  candidate,  on  the  ground  that  his  religious  opinions  differed esse^ 
tlally  frdtn  thoee  which  were  held  by  the  founder  of  the  Profossorship,  and 
which  must  have  been  originally  contemplated  in  its  establishment.  He 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  true  reasons  on  whioh  the  eleet&on  of 
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a  Hollia  Profeasor  of  Divinity  in  Harvard  College  was  opposed  at  the  Board 
of  Orersecrs."  It  was  written  with  great  vigour  and  spirit,  and  was  e<|ttally 
aoocptablo  to  one  party  and  offeubive  to  the  other. 

*  Shortly  after  this,  in  July  1805,  with  a  view  especially  to  illustrate  and 
Mand  the  oofmmonly  received  orthodoxy  of  New  England,  with  reference  to 
the  peenliur  stale  of  things  whieh  at  that^time  ezisidl,  Pr.  Morse  projected 
and  carried  into  effect  a  plan  for  a  new  religionB  magaaine,  entitled  **  The 
Panoplist."  Of  this  magarine  he  was  the  sole  editor  for  five  years :  though 
many  valuable  contribations  were  made  to  it  by  his  brethren  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  the  whole  ro;»ponsibility,  and  a  large  part  of  the  labour, 
of  conducting  tho  enterprise,  devolved  upon  himself.  It  was  regarded  as 
the  most  important  organ  of  the  orthodox  party,  of  that  day.  It  became 
subsequently,  in  other  hands,  "Tho  Panoplist  and  Missionary  Herald,"  and 
at  a  still  later  period  The  Missionary  Herald,"  under  which  latter  name  it 
htt  heen  oonHinied  over  sinco. 

-  'Dr.  Horee  waa  one  of  the  few  individuals  principally  conoemed  in  the 
^iCabliahment  of  the  Theological  Senunary  at  Andover.  He  Uhonred  for  it 
with  untiring  assiduity,  and  his  interest  in  its  prosperity  never  faltered  to 
the  last.  His  eorrospondcnco  in  respeet  to  it  was  very  extensive,  and  shows 
how  intensely  his  mind  was  fixed  on  concentrating  the  influence  of  the  ortho- 
dox churches  of  New  England  in  aid  of  the  project. 

Dr.  Morse  continued. his  ministry  in  Charlestown  until  the  spring  of  1820, 
when,  owing  to  various  circumstances  more  or  less  affecting  his  comfort,  ho 
resigned  his  pastoral  charge.  Immediately  after  this,  he  removed  with  his 
&mily  to  New  Haven,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  the  close  of  his  life. 

For  some  time  previous  to  his  leaving  Charlestown,  Dr.  Morse  had  taken  a 
deeplnterest  in  the  eiviHsation  and  Ohriatianiiation  of  the  various  Indian  tribea 
b  our  neighbourhood  ;  and  in  February  of  that  year,  he  received  a  commisp 
sion,  signed  by  John  0.  Calhoun,  Secretary  at  War,  to  make  a  visit  of 
observation  and  inspection  to  those  tribes,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their 
actual  condition  and  to  devise  the  most  suitable  means  for  their  improve- 
ment. This  commission  he  executed  in  two  successive  winters,  and  sub- 
mitted the  result  of  his  inquiries  to  the  Department  in  the  form  of  a 
Report,  which  was  published  in  an  octavo  volume  in  1822.  This  Document 
contains  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  information,  illustrative  of  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  Indians,  which  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  embodied  in  a 
permanent  form. 

It  has  already  heen  intimated  that  Dr.  Morse  waa,  from  an  early  period, 
specially  interested  in  the  science  of  Geography.  The  idea  of  preparing  a 
work  on  this  subject  seems  to  have  heen  first  suggested  to  him  by  his  own 

necessity,  while  he  was  a  teacher  in  New  Haven.  He  prepared,  in  manu- 
script, a  substitute  for  that  of  Guthrie,  an  Enjilish  author,  who.sc  book  was 
then  in  use  in  our  Colleges, — (rcography  not  being  studied  in  common  schools. 
Mr.  Morse's  manuscript  waa  copied  extensively  by  his  pupils.  It  was 
printed  first  in  1784  ;  and  though  it  was  far  from  being  a  thoroughly  matured 
work,  it  was  the  germ  of  all  his  subsequent  geographical  productions,  which 
have  given  him  so  much  renown  on  hoth  continents,  and  have  justly  entitled 
him  to  he  considered  the  father  of  American  Geography.  Both  his  Geogra- 
phy and  Gazetteer  not  only  passed  through  numerous  editions  in  varioua 
forms,  in  this  country,  but  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  and  were 
tranxlated  and  published  in  the  German  ami  French  lan^ages;  and  his 
Vol..  ir.  32 
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Sqliool  geography  was  a  oommon  text-book  in  ioliooli  tiuroughoni  tbo  oo«i^ 
tiy,  during  tho  author's  Ufii  time ;  and  ainoe  hia  doaCli,  the  work  ooatimud 
hy  one  of  hb  aona,  ia  atUl  widely  oinmlated. 

Dr.  Morse  was  not  only  assooiaAed  with  most  of  the  great  benevolent  objeela 
of  the  day,  but  Lis  foreoaat  and  energy  oouibined  with  his  philanthropy,  to 
render  him  a  leader  in  several  of  them,  and  even  to  nnticlpate  their  exist- 
ence. He  wa.s  prt-einincntly  the  friend  of  the  coloured  race  ;  and  in  1811, 
«ix  years  before  the  formation  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  he 
interested  himself  deeply  iu  assisting  a  considerable  number  of  them  in 
migrating  from  Boston  to  the  Englbh  Colony  of  Sierra  Lcoue.  lie  v»sla  also 
ooluiderably  in  advance  of  the  formation  of  any  Tiaet  Sodoty  in  this  oonntiyt 
in  hts  efforts  to  promote  the  canse  of  religion  through  this  instrumentaUty* 
In  the  year  1802,  an  aggregate  of  more  than  thirty  thoosand  oopies  of 
tWMlty  different  Tracts  were  published,  partly  at  his  own  expen.^e,  and  partly 
with  funds  whieh  he  himself  collected  from  benevolent  individuals,  chiefly 
bis  own  parishioners  and  his  wealthy  personal  frien  ls  in  Boston.  These 
Tracts  were  cireulated  chiefly  iu  Maine,  XennoMee,  Kentucky,  and  other 
then  newly  settled  parts  of  the  country. 

It  may  be  added,  as  an  instance  of  his  adventurous  spirit,  as  well  as  his 
general  love  of  improveiueut,  that  when  vaccioation  was  first  discovered,  and 
the  eommunity  in  which  he  lived,  almost  universally  stood  aloof  from  it 
with  distrust  and  aversion,  he  gave  it  at  onoe  his  full  oonfidenee  and  intro- 
duced it  into  his  own  family;  thus  setting  an  example  which  was  soon 
followed  eitonsively  in  that  violnity,  and,  before  long,  throughout  the  whoU 
country. 

After  Dr.  Morse  removed  to  New  Haven,  he  was  occapled  ehicfly  in  lite- 
rary pnrsiiit-',  and  preached  oeca.sioually  on  the  Sabbatli  for  tlic  aeeoniniudation 
of  ins  brethren,  or  in  the  way  of  supplying  a  vaeant  pulpit.  His  health, 
though  not  very  firm,  continued  comfortable  until  within  a  few  weeks  of  his 
death  ;  and  then  he  gradually  ducliued,  without  being  the  subject  ol  uuy 
Strongly  marked  disease.  His  last  hours  evinced  the  same  buoyancy,  under 
the  control  of  a  vigorous  faith,  which  had  formed  one  of  the  most  striking 
peculiarities  of  his  character  through  li£»«  Jnst  before  he  expired,  his  eldest 
son  asked  him  some  question  with  a  view  to  ascertain  thesUte  of  his  mind,  and 
his  answer  was — "  a  hope  full  of  immortality — t&tU  expresses  it;"  and  these 
were  h'i<  last  words.  He  died  at  Ni  w  Haven  on  the  9th  of  JunCi  1826. 
His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  llev.  Dr.  Bacon. 

Besid*  -  the  works  already  meutioucd,  Dr.  Morse  published  the  following: — 
A  Seraioii  on  tlie  death  of  Richard  Cary,  1700.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon, 
1795.  A  Scrmou  ou  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  llusstdl,  ITUG.  A 
Sermon  on  the  death  of  James  Russell,  1798.  A  Sermon  on  the  National 
Fast,  1798.  A  Sermon  before  a  Free  Masons*  Lodge,  1798.  A  Thanks- 
giving Sermon,  1798.  A  S^mon  on  the  day  of  the  National  Fast,  1799.  An 
Address  to  the  students  of  rhillips*  Academy,  1799.  A  Sermon  on  the  death 
of  Washington,  1799.  An  Introductory  Address  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Baptist  meeting  hou'^c  in  rharlcf«town,  1801.  A  Sermon  before  the  Humane 
Society,  ISfU.  A  Sermon  before  the  Ancient  and  Honourable  Artillery 
Company,  1603.    A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Mezekiah  May,*  1S03. 

•  1I««niAS  M4T  tna  s  i»tiT»  of  HdUun.  Ooob.  ;  wu  rradoatod  at  Yale  CoUon  in  1793} 

wu  or<iaiiicJ  pa!>t<  r  nf  tiin  Fecund  chunh  ttt  iSaAMumi,  AoA  tt,  1808:  iMdgttvd  ail  ahum 
Jaaiwiy  27,  IbOOj  aud  died  in  I8i3.  " 
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A  OompcndloiiB  History  of  New  England,  (in  oonneotion  with  Elijalk  Pariih» 
P,  D.,)  1804.  A  Seraum  on  the  doatk  of  Him  Hixy  Bnuell,  1806.  A 
Sermon  before  the  Managers  of  the  Boston  Female  Asylum,  1807*  A 
Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Joshua  Huntington,  1808.    A  Sermon  on  the 

abolition  of  the  African  Slave  Trade,  1808.  A  Sermon  before  the  Society 
for  propagating  the  Grospel  among  the  Indians  and  others  in  North  America, 
1810.  A  Convention  Sermon,  1812.  A  Sermon  on  a  day  of  Fasting  and 
Prayer  in  consequence  of  a  Deelaiaiion  of  War  with  Great  Britain,  1812. 
Au  Appeal  to  the  public  on  the  controversy  respecting  the  revolution  in 
Hkrraxd  College,  1814.  A  Sermon  before  tbe  Sooiety  for  Foreign  Mimiene 
in  Boston  end  the  vidnity,  1816.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Eliakim 
Pbelpe  mt  Weet  Brookiield,  1816.  A  Sermon  before  tbe  Amerioui  Boerd 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  1821. 

Dr.  Morse  had  eleven  children,  eight  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  His  three 
sons,  who  reached  tTintnrity — Samuel  Finley  Breese,  Sidriey  Edwards^ 
and  Richard  Canj.  arc  all  gra'liKitrs  of  Yale  College,  and  still  survive,  occu- 
pying fields  of  honourable  usefulness.  Tlu;  first  men! ionetl,  it  hi  well  known 
if  connected  with  the  most  brilliant  discovery  of  the  a^c. 

FROM  THE  REV.  PATSON  WILLISTON. 

East  Hampton,  August  4, 1855. 

Dear  Sir :  Among  my  cla.ss-matcs  concerning  whom  you  afik  for  my  rccollcctiongy 
ii  Morae — the  late  Dr.  Morse  of  Charlestown.  When  you  remember  that  I  have 
ecen  ninety-two  years,  seventy^wo  of  which  have  pessed  since  I  graduated,  you 
mej  well  suppose  that  my  recollections  of  the  companions  of  niy  college  life  luve 
^own  somewhat  imli.stiTict;  and  yet,  such  as  they  arc,  T  cheerfully  oommnnicete 
them  to  be  used  iu  any  iniinncr  your  juil;;7nent  may  dictate. 

I  remember  Morse,  when  he  came  to  College,  as  a  young  man  of  dark  complexion 
•ad  dark  eyes,  with  a  morethan  commonly  intoUectnal  foee,  that  easily  lighted  up 
into  a  smile.  He  had  a  very  l^ir  reputation  as  a  scholar,  and  was  distinguished 
not  more  for  good  talents  than  for  vigorous  apjillcation;  thongh  he  scarcely  gave 
promise  of  the  eminence  which  he  finally  attained.  ITe  was  not  a  littK-  ci  lthrated 
for  his  musical  power* — his  voie€,  especially  on  the  counter,  -was  one  of  the 
sweetest  I  ever  heard.  1  heard  him  preach  once,  and  that  was  at  Wilbrahant  in 
tilis  Staie»  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry.  His  manner  in  the  pulpit  struck  me 
•i  nnoommonly  engag;ing,  and  bis  discourse*  as  I  now  remembw  it,  was  highlj 
creditable  to  both  his  talents  and  bis  spirit.  I  should  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
him  as  altogether  an  attractive  preacher. 

Dr.  Morse  cxhibitcil  through  life  an  almost  raatchles.«5  industry  and  perseve- 
rance, and  an  un(|uenchablc  thirst  for  knowledge.  It  was  perhaps  a  fault  in  his 
character  that,  by  the  steady  contemplation  of  an  object,  he  would  sometimes 
gain  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  its  importance,  and  that  he  would  hold  to  It  with 
an  unyielding  tenacity,  where  a  cooler  judgment  might  have  led  him  to  relax. 
He  was  onimpcted  with  several  important  controversies  in  M'hich  he  exhihited 
Sjeat  7o:il  :\ud  cncnry,  as  well  as  ability;  and  it  wns  net  stiant;c,  thercf(uc,  that 
he  shoidd  huve  niudu  himself  obnoxious  tu  many,  with  whom  hu  wa^s  thus  brought 
into  collision.  In  his  private  intercourse  be  was  most  gentlemanly  and  courteous, 
and  was  perfectly  at  home  in  the  most  polished  society.  No  one  can  doubt  that 
be  was  one  of  the  men  of  mark  in  the  last  generation. 

Affectionately  yours, 

r.  WILLISTOK. 
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FBOK  THE  BXY.  ISAAO  WUBS>,  D.  D. 

Bznn,  Jmuj  6.  1866. 
My  dear  Sirs  My  renunuoenoes  io  respect  to  Dr.  Morse  are  not  ao  fivid  and 

distinct  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  circumstance  of  my  harii^  been  brought 
up  unficr  his  min'^^try.  Much  of  my  time,  however,  after  having  reached  an  age 
sufflciout  to  rewurk  upon  his  character,  was  spent  from  home.  While  preparing 
for  College,  and  during  my  residence  there,  and  when  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Theology,  I  vaa  ahaent  from  Charleatown,  and  had  no  other  than  a  caaiial  hiter- 
ooorae  with  Dr.  Morse.  My  Deraory  does  not  go  back  to  the  period  of  his  first 
settlement;  l»ut,  asfuras  personal  recollections  extend,  mj  impressions  of  him 
are  of  n  ])!ensaut  and  favouraMo  nature.  He  is  associated  in  my  mind  with  all 
those  quaiiiioAtions  which  1  have  considered  m  belonging  to  a  pious  and  devoted 
tniniater  of  Chriat, 

My  first  distinct  recollection  of  him  aa  a  pastor,  ia  whan,  with  other  childr«n» 
latwdeda  class  to  be  instructed  in  Watts*  and  the  Awembly's  Catechisms* 

His  manner  was  serious  and  aflectionatc,  and  such  as  was  fitft  d  to  impress  as 
with  a  sense  of  the  great  importjincc  of  religion,  and  of  lua  pei  snnal  interest  iQ 
our  highest  good.  I  remember  also  attending  the  iumiliar  lectures  which  he  somo- 
times  gafe  daring  the  week.  He  was  not  fluent  as  an  extemporaneous  speaker, 
yet  ho  rendered  reUgioos  meetings  U^y  intensting  and  profitaljle  by  reading 
printed  discourses.  It  was  not  customary  at  the  time  to  whicli  I  refer,  to  have 
a  vestry  or  chapel  connected  with  the  church,  \\  hr:  i-  stuti  d  prayer  meetings  and 
lectures  were  attended;  but  such  exercises  were  sometimes  held  in  a  large  school 
room.  There  is  now  fresh  in  my  recollection  a  coarse  reading  which  he  gave 
on  Satnrday  arenings  upon  a  little  work  of  Biabop  Portens  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity.  Though  he  added  but  few  original  remarks,  yet  his  superior  stylo 
of  reading,  and  his  sweet,  sdver-tonod  voice  imparted  a  charm  to  those  lectures 
which  rendered  them  in  a  higii  digret-  interesting.  To  the  younger  jiurt  of  his 
society,  for  whoae  benefit  they  were  specially  designed,  these  readings  were  always 
attractive.  The  room  was  every  evraing  completely  filted.  Young  persons  of 
intelligence  and  education,  and  from  families  of  influence,  were  uniformly  present, 
and  anticipated  the  return  of  the  meetings  with  cordial  pleasure.  I  can  distinctly 
recall  the  deep  solemnity  and  interest  which  then  prevailed  among  the  younger 
members  of  the  parish,  and  which  we  may  believe,  with  respect  to  some  of  them» 
resulted  in  a  permuicntly  good  effect  on  the  character. 

Thoogh  I  ahottld  not  say  that  Dr.  Morse  posaeased  any  remarkable  gift  in 
prayer,  be  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  man  of  deep  r«  ligious  emotion.  His  feelings  at 
times  were  strongly  excited  in  the  pulpit,  particularly  when  reading  5?ome  fitriking 
and  impressive  portions  of  Scripture — such  as  tlie  history  of  Joseph,  and  the 
scene  of  our  Saviour's  sulieriugs.  Not  unfre^uunily  1  have  seen  him  so  much 
moved,  that  it  was  with  difll<Hilty  that  he  proceeded  through  the  diapter.  Some- 
times also,  during  the  Communion  senncc,  his  feelings  were  much  affected.  In 
sii^ng  the  concluding;  hymn  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  would  be  melted  even  to 
tears,  and  ht  !i  !iri-' fnr\s  :ird,  :ind  calling::  out  his  favourite  tune  of  **  Little  Marl- 
borough," would  commence  singing  before  those  whose  oS^ce  it  was  to  lead,  were 
fully  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  service. 

He  had  a  cultivated  taate  in  music,  and  was  himself  an  ezoellent  singer.  His 
correct  ear  and  extreme  smsibility  to  the  slightest  discord  led  him,  in  some 
instftncc*;,  to  notice  rather  too  abruptly  the  mts-takes  of  the  choir.  On  one  occasion, 
after  they  had  jjrooeeded  partly  through  the  psalm  whidi  had  l)een  ;;iven  out, 
they  committed  some  error,  which  grated  so  harshly  on  the  Doctor's  ears,  that 
ha  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  express  his  fiseUiigs;  and  rismg  up,  he  saad» 
they  need  not  go  on  any  fitfther.  The  nngera»  conndering  this  a  publie 
rebuke,  manifested  their  sense  of  the  indignity*  by  absenting  themselvea  in  the 
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afternoon  from  the  orchestra.     Dr.  Morse  conducted  the  music  himself  the 
xwii&iiider  of  the  day,  and  continued  with  perfect  calmness  and  self-pobj^iiion  to 
M  for  sererAl  suooessive  Sabbaths,  until  tbe  choir  became  sufficiently  com- 
posed  to  resume  their  seats. 

Dr.  Morse  was  a  man  of  ;;reat  ardour  ami  arti\  itj  of  mind,  and  he  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  conlini;  his  energies  within  the  limits  of  his  own  parish. 
Besides  the  literary  works  in  which  he  was  more  or  less  engaged,  he  took  a  Uuip 
Interest  in  the  political  state  of  the  country.  I  recollect  his  preaching  on  a  parti- 
eular  occasion  a  discourse  bearing  so  strongly  upon  the  great  political  questions  of 
flie  day,  tiiat  one  man  of  the  congregation,  wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  excite- 
ment, exclaimetl  in  the  iiTulst  of  the  service — "  I  dun't  believe  it;*'  and,  opening  his 
pew  door  with  violt-iKe,  walked  out  of  tlie  churcli.  There  scorned  indeed  to  he 
hardly  any  subject  that  cngugud  tlic  public  interest,  which  did  not  at  ouce  awaken 
his  curiosity  or  excite  his  sympathy.  His  ioflucnco  was  ever  ready  to  be  thrown 
into  the  scale  of  what  he  considered  the  cause  of  right.  He  would  make  it  his 
own  cause,  and  would  eagerly  bring  to  bear  upon  its  accompIishnMllt  hia  prompt 
and  off-haml  efforts.  Yet  it  seemed  to  me  that,  with  these  various  objects 
which  solifited  his  attention  and  engaged  his  pursuit, — objects  apparently  aside 
from  his  mini.sterial  profession,  and  viewed  by  some  as  in  no  wise  conducive 
to  its  great  results, — he  associated  in  his  own  mind  the  attainment  of  some  reli- 
gious end ;  that  there  was  less  of  a  secular  character  in  these  dimsified  pursuits, 
as  pre.scnted  to  himself,  than  appeared  tO  the  WMld.  He  viewed  the  difltoeui 
paths  which  his  zeal  and  .siuiiruine  temperament  were  ever  opening  Ijcfore  him,  as 
only  diiTerent  ways  of  reaching  the  ^ame  general  result.  In  controver.sy  he  \rns 
resolute  and  itarless,  fertile  in  expedients,  and  so  confident  of  success  as  to  exhiijit 
an  the  glow  of  anticipated  victory ;  and  it  is  perhaps  only  fair  to  add  that  his 
manner  was  sometimes  such  as  to  give  needless  occasion  to  a  severe  construction 
of  his  motives.  When  any  great  plan  engaged  hjs  attention,  few  men  were  so 
capable  as  he  of  bringing  togrther  cdllatcral  helps,  of  mwting  oj)posing  obstacles, 
and  of  pressing  r<>rw;u'd  w  ithout  discouragement  to  the  attainment  of  the  proposed 
end.    He  was  viewed,  and  justly ,  as  a  man  of  no  ordinary  power. 

I  have  thus,  my  dear  Sir,  given  yon  my  personal  reotdlections  of  Dr.  Morse. 
Since  the  events  here  alluded  to  transpired,  many  years  have  passed  away.  How 
&r  the  impressions  made  on  my  mind  oooord  with  the  real  character  of  Dr.  Morse, 
I  will  not  venture  to  say.  If  what  I  liave  written  shall  be  of  the  SmaUeSt  Service 
to  you>  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  have  written  it. 

With  great  regard,  I  am,  my  dear  sir. 

Very  sinoerdy  yours, 

ISAAC  HUBO.  ' 

FBOK  THE  SEV.  JOHK  TODD,  D.  D. 

Ptmrmn,  May  21, 1861^. 
Dear  Dr*  l^pvague:  I  was  a  boy,  perhaps  fourteen  years  old,  when  I  fir^^t  saw 

Dr.  Morse.  He  was  then  the  pastor  over  the  old  church  and  snciety  in  rhnrl«9- 
town.  As  I  was  then  living  with  my  cousin,  Jeremiah  Evarts,  (as  a  kmd  of  boy- 
clerk  and  factotum,)  who  was  a  member  of  Dr.  Morse's  church  and  a  very  parti- 
cular friend,  I  was,  therefcte,  often  at  his  house  on  errands.  Moreover,  as  I  sat 
under  Us  ministry  for  several  years,  and  as  I  first  made  a  profession  of  rdlgion 
at  about  the  age  of  fifteen  under  him,  I  had  a  good  opportunity  to  know  him  well 
*  as  A  tonrhcr,  friend,  and  guide,  find  to  receive  such  impressions  as  would  be 
natural  to  a  boy  of  my  age.  U  is  such  impressions  only  tlmt  I  now  propose  to 
give. 

I  recsH  him  as  t  Temember  him  m  the  pulpit,  and  fai  the  soeial  drde.  On  the 
CMurvass  of  the  memory,  his  form  stands  out  before  me,  tall,  slight,  graoeftd,  and 
a  Utile  gtooptog,  as  he  rises  in  the  pulpit  Oft  the  Sabbath  nionung.    Hia  cennitft> 
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luuaoe  is  uncommonlr  mild  and  bonijrnant, — ^hU  face  is  rather  long,  pale,  and  care-- 
worn,— his  forehead  high  and  fair.  His  hair  is  thin,  white,  silkj,  drppsed  with 
great  care,  and  1  think  neatly  powdered.  Ilis  eye  runs  over  the  congregation 
^nidc,  and  though  mild  sad  gentle,  I  presume  it  instuitlj  takes  in  every  fall  pew, 
ftnd  every  vacant  pew,  and  every  stranger,  in  his  large  church  edifice.  It  is  an 
eje  that  unites  the  gentle,  the  bright,  and  the  quick,  in  an  uncommon  degree. 
His  voice  is  soft,  mil^l,  musical,  thou'^'h  on.  too  high  a  key  and  not  of  e'eat  com- 
pass. Perhaps  it  comes  too  near  to  the  term  ckantingi  not  that  it  is  uiiplua&ant, 
but  that  it  lacks  depth,  compass,  and  power.  In  delivering  the  sermon,  which 
he  always  writes  out  in  full,  and  which  lies  belbre  him,  in  its  black  morocco  case* 
he  seems  to  aim  to  win,  draw,  and  persuade,  rather  than  to  overwhefan  wiOi 
argument,  or  drive  hy  the  awfuhiess  of  manner  or  matter.  Though  all  my 
remembrances  of  his  preaching  arc  only  pleasurable,  yet  I  cannot  now  recall 
striking  things,  peculiar  tilings,  or  odd  things,  that  he  says  in  the  pulpit.  He 
never  ctiltivaU^  prongs.  Ue  has  the  appearance  of  a  venerable  and  most  affec- 
tionate father,  addreninghis  children,  rather  than  a  re|>rover,  rebuking  evfl  doers, 
or  a  judge  reading  from  his  scroll  the  condemnation  of  the  guilty.  He  loves  rather 
to  pluck  the  roses  that  ^ow  on  Mount  Zion,  than  U)  handle  the  thorns  which 
cluster  around  Sinai.  1  ran  recall  no  one  thing  whirli  I  ev»'r  htard  him  say  in 
the  pulpit,  which  left  an  unpleasant  impression,  nor  can  I  recall  many  tliat  pricked 
like  goads,  and  Mt  theh*  impression  upon  the  eonseisiice,  like  a  nsil  fixed  In  • 
sure  place.  His  mild,  beaming  Cue  and  melodious  voice  do  much  to  cover  up 
asperities,  should  there  be  any. 

In  his  dres.t!,  personal  appeamnw,  and  manner<5,  Dr.  Morse  still  .stands  lK;foro 
the  eye,  as  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  He  wear.s  a  long  coat  and  full  vest  of 
the  day,  small  clothes  with  buckles  at  the  knee,  black  silk  stockings  and  ni<^Iy 
polished  shoes.  His  neekdoth  is  of  snowy  whiteness,  and  his  gloves  blade  silk, 
with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  cut  off.  When  he  walks  the  street  with  his  gold- 
headed  cane,  his  tall  and  graceful  form  and  his  whole  appearance  point  him  out 
to  a  stranger  as  a  (renfleman  in  all  Iiis  habits.  His  manners  are  hip:hl  v  poli.«;hed, 
and  he  has  unconniion  conversational  powers.  Having  a  per.sonal  acquaintance 
all  over  the  country,  in  corre.spondeuce  abroad  with  such  men  as  VVilberforoe, 
Zschary  Macaulcy,  and  Dr.  Xrskine,  having  a  memory  which  is  a  vast  reposi- 
tory of  information,  individual  history,  and  anecdote,  it  is  not  surprising  that  ho 
is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  men  in  conversation. 

At  hi.s  (lay,  hefore  the  religious  prefss  had  he^otne  a  power,  or  had  hardly  an 
existence,  uiua  had  more  iuteroourso  by  corrcsjHindcuce  aud  by  i^orsonal  inter- 
views than  now.  He  lived  before,  rather  than  behind,  his  age,  and  there  was  no 
great  and  good  enterprise  moved,  whether  through  the  Press,  Home  Missionary 
Society,  Theological  Seminary,  Education  Society,  or  Foreign  Mistiions,  where  be 
was  not  foremost.  I  remember  with  what  energy  he  took  hold  of  the  fir.st  reli- 
gious newspaper  ever  published  in  the  land — The  Recorder — started  aud  brought 
into  existence  by  his  son,  Sidney  £.  Morse,  aud  that  he  took  upon  himself  the 
pecuniary  responsibility,  when  otherwise  the  enterprise  would  have  failed. 

At  a  day  when  strong  men  were  smiting  the  rock  to  draw  out  the  watacs  of 
the  many  rivers  which  now  make  glad  the  city  of  our  Qod,  there  had  to  be,  of 
necessity,  a  great  amount  of  consultation,  discu.'jsion,  and  planning.  All  the 
great  Ix'ncvolent  institutious  of  the  land  were  organized  almost  simultaneously. 
At  that  day,  too,  hospitality  viu&  a  greater,  or  ou'tainly  a  more  common,  virtue 
than  now,  and  the  house  of  Dr.  Morse  was  always  fbll.  Living  in  the  centre  of 
tiie  town,  witlun  a  few  minutes  walk  of  Boston,  and  keeping  open  doors,  be  bad 
no  lack  of  company.  Mrs.  Morse,  too,  was  a  noble  specimen  (tf  a  woman.  And 
here  let  me  say,  that  if  we  men  who  toil  out  amid  the  storms-  of  life,  and  whose 
works'  ■111'  noisy,  seen,  and  known, —  if  we  accomplish  anything  of  value,  it  is 
o£t«u,  it  not  generally,  fully  as  much  owing  to  the  encouragements  and  aid  we 
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wceive  from  those  help-meets  who  are  not  seen,  known,  or  praised,  as  to  our  own 
efforts.  Mrs.  Morse  was  the  first  female  that  ever  gave  me  the  full  irapr^sion  of 
what  a  wife  and  mother  can  be.  Her  sons  were  then  with  her,  and  the  genius 
and  enterprise  tbat  have  ainee  lieen  numifestad  through  the  press,  authorship,  the 
pencil  of  the  artist,  and  the  telegraph  wires,  were  thai  heginning  to  show  them- 
selves. An  orphan  m3'sclf,  and  never  having  known  a  home,  many  ;i  time  huve  I 
gone  awuy  from  Dr.  Morse's  house  in  tears,  feeling  that  sucIj  a  home  must  be 
more  like  Heaven,  than  any  thing  of  which  1  could  conceive.  The  inventor  of  the 
Telegraph, — that  maml  which  will  carry  his  name  down  to  the  end  of  time, 
whi<^  will  do  more  to  cmliae  and  devate  hnmanity  than  ve  can  now  oonceiTe, — 
had  just  returned  from  Europe,  where  ho  had  been  to  complete  his  professional 
stntlic's.  Olio  of  the  first  things  he  did,  on  his  return,  was  to  paint  hi.s  inothor, 
reading  by  candle  light.  It  was  a  small  picture,  and  though  1  saw  it  in  a  room 
oontaiuing  "  The  dying  Hercules,"  and  the  like,  yet  it  was  the  only  picture  I 
saw.  It  made  my  tkah  creep.  It  might  not  do  ao  now,  but  I  haTo  sew  many 
piuntings  since,  and  never  one  that  ma^  the  impression  on  me  which  that  did. 
Was  it  the  picture  or  my  youth  ?  Or  does  erery  one  receive  such  an  impression 
from  some  on«  picture  ?  Alas  !  the  apptc  wc  eat  in  boyhood  will  nt  ver  be  the 
same  when  plucked  by  manhood.  Mrs.  Morse  did  her  full  share  in  managing  the 
domestic  atfairs  of  the  lauuly,  iu  receiving  and  entertaining  her  numerous  guests, 
and  in  making  her  house  what  the  people  were  wont  to  call  **  a  public  house,  though 
not  a  tavern."  Her  house  was  open  to  all,  and  seldom  did  I  go  there,  as  I  often 
went  on  errands,  without  finding  it  full.  It  was  a  hospitality  beyond  anything  I 
have  ever  seen.  Without  fb  (r:u  tiuw  a  whit  from  the  father,  I  feel  that  the  mother 
of  the  Morses  deserves  to  i)e  hL-ld  in  most  hononrabb>  memory.  If  she  made 
impression  on  tiicm  in  proportion  as  she  did  on  inc,  iier  luHuunce  iu  forming  their 
oharacters  must  have  been  very  great. 

Dr.  Morse  lived  before  his  times,  and  was  m  advanoe  of  his  generation.  So  I 
thought  when  a  boy,  and  so  I  think  now.  Others  will  speak  on  these  points;  I 
am  only  recalling  the  impressions  which  I  received.  I  well  remember  attending 
the  first  meeting  uver  held  in  that  region,  to  organize  a  Sabbath  School.  Dr. 
Uorse  was  the  mover  in  it,  and  I  was  a  teacher  from  its  very  opening.  I  remem- 
her  him  as  he  stood  at  the  weekly  meetings  in  the  chapel,  in  his  garden, — hiB 
tender  intercourse  with  young  converts, — and  as  he  stood  at  the  Communion  table, 
and  witli  the  affection  of  John,  the  beloved  disciple,  brake  bread  to  his  flock. 
Those  who  agreed  with  him  in  doctrinal  U'lief,  loved  and  revered  him  as  a 
ikther, — those  who  did  not,  were  any  thing  but  cordial.  His  friends  were  warm 
and  so  were  his  enemies.  He  lived  in  a  transition  day,  when  old  things  were 
crumbling  away  and  new  elements  were  combining  and  crystallising;  whm  opin« 
ions  had  to  bo  weighed  and  tried;  when  every  part  of  character  was  put  to  the 
rack,  and  when  things  which  are  now  known  to  be  small  and  of  little  consequence 
looked  large.  Tt  is  no  wonder  if  a  ship  rolling  and  tossing  on  those  stormy 
waters,  should  be  made  to  reveal  all  the  weaku^ses  she  had.  But  when  the  time 
comes,  if  ever  it  shall  come,  when  the  men  of  that  generation  shall  be  impartially 
estimated,  I  have  no  doohi  hut  it  will  be  found  that  one  of  the  most  ready  and 
dlldent  workers  and  fiuMreadung  planaera  of  his  day  was  Jedbdi.\h  Monsn. 

Yooia  moot  truly, 

J,  TODD. 

FBOM  SAMl^EL  F.  B.  MORSE,  ESQ. 

PorcHKKSPsiE,  May  24,  1856. 
My  dear  Sir:  At  your  request,  I  give  you  very  hastily  some  personal  reminis- 
oeoees  of  my  venerated  &ther.    I  say  '  hastily,'  for  I  am  called  upon  for  them 
^oite  nnexpeetodly,  and  on  the  ova  of  my  departure  for  Bnrope. 
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The  most  prDmineDt  trait  of  my  father's  character,  and  that  which  iBinddiUj 
infjcribcd  on  my  memory,  bis  charity, — charity  in  the  New  Testament  sense  as  tho 
great  master  principle  of  Cliristianity.  As  the  fruit  and  evidence  of  this  may  be 
mentioned  his  untiring  invention  of  enlarged  plans  of  beueiittiug  Ui^i  fellow  men.  Ilis 
mind  wta  vrer  on  the  alert  to  tieise  every  means,  and  press  them  mto  the  sfrrioo 
of  good  to  »XL  mankind.  In  no  other  man,  whom  I  have  known*  has  the  "Iotg 
of  Christ  *'  so  evidently  been  the  great  controlling  and  constraining  motive  to  all 
his  beneficent  planninj^s.  In  no  other  one  have  I  known  it  to  be  in  such  constant 
exercise.  It  was  shown  towards  mankind  at  large,  in  lus  nursing  of  the  infant 
Tract  Society,  when,  in  its  oarliost  existence,  it  was  embodiod  in  himself  as  the 
selector,  the  publisher,  and  chief  distributor,  of  Religious  Tracts,  when  the  first 
Tract  Depository  in  the  United  States  w  as  a  small  room  partitioned  off  from  his 
stable.  Tt  was  shown  towards  the  African  race,  when  he  planned  with  the  well 
known  and  intelligent  coloured  sea  captain,  Paul  Cuffec,  the  lir«t  Colonization 
scheme  for  the  Ghri.stianizutiou  of  Africa  with  emancipated  Chr;siiau  blacks,  it, 
was  shown  in  his  aealons  cooperation  with  the  first  planners  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  to  give  a  pomanent location  and  organization  to  that  noble  institntion.  It 
was  shown  in  his  prominence  as  a  founder  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Andover. 
It  was  shown  in  his  labours  with  other  kindred  minds  in  the  planninjr  and  organ- 
izing of  the  American  Board  of  Commiiisiouers  for  Foreign  Mi^jsions,  and  in  his 
personal  eiforls  as  one  of  the  Prud^tial  Committee  with  Worcester  and  Evarts, 
in  managing  its  concerns.  And  it  was  shown  in  the  last  days  of  his  life,  when 
his  ruhng  passion  exerted  itself  in  labours  to  benefit  the  American  Indians.  Nor 
Wfts  his  benevolence  limited  to  the  larger  fields  for  its  exercise.  ITospitality  was 
the  sign  of  my  father's  hoiipe,  not  for  the  wealthy  and  distinguii>hed  alone,  but 
t  for  the  poor  and  unpretending.  Talleyrand,  when  an  exile,  was  cordially  enter- 
tained at  his  table,  but  not  more  so  than  some  of  his  poorer  and  more  unpolished 
clerical  brethren*  • 

His  property,  earned  by  his  geographical  and  other  literary  labours,  was  lib- 
erally dispensed  to  the  foreign  exile,  as  well  as  to  the  needy  native.  I  remember 
well  the  tears  of  gratitude  of  a  Frenchman,  to  whom  my  father  had  given  letters 
to  some  of  his  fiiends,  with  a  small  supply  of  funds,  which  procured  Ibr  him  in 
the  interior  of  the  State  an  honourable  and  lucrative  position  as  a  teacher:  he 
came  into  my  father's  studf  to  express  his  thanks.  My  &ther  had  said  to  him, 
'*  I  can  give  you  but  little  money,  but  T  hn|>o  my  letters  will  be  of  service."  On 
receiving  his  thanks  and  being  made  acquainted  with  his  success,  my  father 
replied:  "  I  could  give  you  but  little  money."  **  Yes,"  said  the  exile,  "  but  it 
was  given  so  heartily,  with  so  much  good  will.  It  was  enough.  I  read  your 
heart.   I  wanted  sympathy  more  than  money,  hut  you  gave  both." 

This»1n  a  few  words,  my  dear  Sir,  was  my  father. 

With  sincere  respect,  your  friend  and  scrvn  nt , 

SAMU£L  F.  B.  MORSE. 
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EICHARD  SALTER  STOERS  * 
1785—1819. 

IlicnARr)  Salter  Storrs  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  John  and  Eunice 
(Conant)  iStorrs,  and  waa  born  at  Mansfield,  Conn.,  August  30,  17^3.  >fis 
fether  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1756;  was  a  Tutor  there  in  1701 
and  1702  ;  and  wad  ordained  pa^itor  of  the  charch  in  Southold,  Long  Island, 
August  15,  1768.  His  congregation  was  so  much  broken  up  by  the  Bevo> 
Itttionary  war,  that,  in  Angiut  1776,  lie  returned  to  Mansfield,  where  hm 
patrimony  lay,  and  was  absent  from  his  ckaige  until  Jane,  1782,  Imving 
aerved,  in  the  mean  time,  for  a  oonsiderable  period,  as  Chaplain  in  the 
army.  He  remained  with  his  congregation  until  April,  1787«  when  he 
resigned  his  pastoral  charge.    lie  died  at  Mansfield  in  1799. 

At  the  ;igc  of  thirteen,  Richard  Saltrr  Storrs  went  to  live  with  the  Rot. 
Dr.  iSulter  of  Mansfield,  who  was  itianied  to  an  aunt  of  young  Storrs' 
mother  ; — the  nnc  being  a  daughter,  the  other  a  granddaugliter,  of  the  Kcv. 
Eleazer  Williutns  of  Maui»field.  Dr.  Salter  took  charge  of  his  education, 
and  treated  him  aQ  if  he  had  been  his  son ;  though  there  is  said  to  have 
'  been  some  obligation  to  this  doTolved  npon  him  in  the  division  of  his  fkthor* 
in*law's  estate. 

His  studies,  preparatory  to  his  College  course,  were  conducted  by  Dr. 
Salter.  He  entered  the  Freshman  elass  in  Yale  College  in  1770.  During 
his  Sophomore  year,  he  became  the  subject  of  deep  religious  impressions, 
and,  in  the  vacation  previous  to  tlie  commencement  of  his  Junior  year, 
united  with  the  church  in  Mansfield,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  liis  venera- 
ble relative.  He  wa.s  graduated  in  17H)},  at  the  age  of  twenty,  having 
been  di^itiuguished  for  bcholursihip  through  his  whole  College  course.  After 
Studying  Theology  two  years,  under  Dr.  Salter's  direction,  ho  was  licensed 
to  preaeh  the  Oospel.  The  ehmroh  in  Longmeadow,  then  Taoant  by  the 
death  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Stephen^  Williams,  had  fixed  an  eye  npon  him  as  m 
suitable  person  to  succeed  Dr.  W.,  some  months  before  he  was  lieensed, 
and  had  applied  to  him  to  preach  to  them  as  a  candidate  at  his  earliest  oon* 
Tonience.  Accordingly,  after  having  supplied  the  pulpit  in  Hebron,  Conn., 
a  few  Sabbaths,  he  commenced  preaching  at  Longmeadow,  and,  in  due 
time,  received  from  the  church  ami  society  a  unanimous  call  to  become  tineir 
pastor.  He  accepted  tlie  call,  and  was  ordained  on  the  7th  of  Deccmhcr, 
17^5.  The  sermon  on  the  occasion  was  preached  by  hia  father,  and  was 
piiblished. 

Here  Mr.  Storis  eonttmied,  occupying  a  high  place  in  the  regards  of  his 
people  and  of  the  eommnnity  at  laige«  for  nearly  thirty-fonr  yean.  In  the 
latter  part  of  September,  1819,  he  took  a  slight  oold,  whioh  proved  the 
harbinger  of  a  violent  attack  of  typhus  fever,  that  terminated  bis  life. 
During  his  last  days  he  was  much  inclined  to  drowsiness ;  but  there  were 
intervals  in  which  he  had  the  full  command  of  his  fiiculties;  and  then  he 
expressed  a  calm  and  full  ac(iuiescenee  in  the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father, 
and  a  perfect  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  wliich  he  had  preached. 
He  died  on  the  8d  of  Ootober,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  His 

•  MS.  fintt  Iht  BtT.  Dr.  Stoai. 
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fimenl  sennoii  wu  preaohed  by  the  BeT.  Dr.  Osgood  of  Springfield,  £ram 
1  0«r.  XV.  67. 

The  only  production  of  Mr.  Storrs'  pen  known  to  be  in  pDiit»  ifl  m  Sflimoa 
preached  at  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Williams.* 

Mr.  Storrs  was  married,  October  12,  17^^,  to  Sally,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Noah  Williston  of  East  lluveu;  and,  after  her  death,  in  1798,  to 
Sarjib  Williams,  granddaughter  of  his  predecessor.  He  had  ton  children, — 
seven  by  the  Urbt  uiarriagc,  and  three  hy  the  i^ecuud.  One  of  his  sons, 
Siehard  Sal/er,  was  graduated  at  WUliams  College  in  1807,  and  has  been 
for  many  years,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Braintree,  Sflbus. 
Another  son,  Charlu  Baeha^  who  had  a  brief,  but  eminently  nsefiil,  career, 
fonns  the  snbjeot  of  a  separate  article  in  this  work. 

F£OM  TB£  &£y.  FAXSON  WILLISTOM. 

SAtr  HAKFtov,  August  9, 186ft. 

Ky  dear  Sir:  My  relations  uiih  the  Rev.  Mr.  Storrs  were  of  an  intimate  and 
endearing  kind,  fruiii  the  time  we  entered  College  till  the  close  of  his  life.  He  wis 
not  only  niy  r  l  iss  mate,  but,  Uuriiig  part  of  our  (Joliege  course,  my  room-mate; 
and,  withiii  iwo  or  three  years  after  our  graduation,  he  was  married  to  my  tii&tar. 
We  were  settled  in  places  not  very  remote  tnm  eadi  other;  and  our  intercourse 
was  frequent,  fraternal,  and  deUghtfuL 

Mr.  Storrs  had  a  very  high  standing  in  College  as  a  scholar,  aS  was  indicated 
by  the  fact  of  his  being  the  Salutatory  Orator  of  his  class.  There  was  no  depart- 
ment of  scholarship  in  which  he  did  n*)t  excel.  He  might  easily  have  obtained 
the  Dean's  bounty ;  but  he  thought  that  that  would  require  a  disproportionate 
attmtion  to  classical  studies,  and  he  chose  rather  to  take  a  wider  range.  He  was 
aniversally  regarded  in  College  as  a  person  of  an  uncommonly  vigorous  and  com- 
prehensive mind,  and  as  pos.sc.'^.^ing  an  nnn.^nnl  facility  at  aecjuiring  knowledge. 
He  had  also  a  very  bigb  rei)utati(»ii  us  a  speaker.  His  stately  and  manly  form; 
his  countenance  exprt^iv^  at  oncv  of  earnestness  and  dignity;  his  clear,  com- 
manding, and  penetrating  voice,  modulated  to  excellent  effect;  bis  noble  attitudes 
fnd  significant,  but  never  superfluous,  gestures;  rendered  him  one  of  the  best 
models  of  public  speaking  that  we  had  in  College  at  that  day.  And  these  advan* 
tagcs  }ie  aflerward.s  turned  to  the  best  account  in  the  pulpit.  Ilis  delivery  was 
always  <  liaraeieri/,cd  ])y  an  earnestness,  and  force,  and  self-possession,  that  ren- 
dered it  much  more  than  commonly  impressive.  His  style  was  simple,  direct, 
and  fimnUe;  and  his  grand  aim  seemed  to  be  to  make  himsdf  undwstocd  snd 
Mt  by  his  hearers. 

Though  Mr.  Storrs  always  held  a  high  rank  as  a  preacher,  and  accomplished 
much  good  by  bis  ministry,  I  have  no  doubt  that  both  his  popularity  jmmI  bis  uae* 
fulness  were  materially  affected  by  the  extreme  suffering  to  which  he  vva.s  j>eriodi- 
cally  subjected  from  the  head-ache.  It  was  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  this  oomptaint  occurred  regubrly  cttce  in  thrse  weeks,  it  nster 
overtook  him  on  tlie  Sabbatb ;  though  the  Sabbath  often  found  him  labouring 
under  its  debilitating^  effect.  Tbis  was  doubtUss  the  rea.son  ivby  be  mrcly  com^ 
roitted  himself  to  nny  public  en£;a{::oinent  abroad — be  never  could  feel  sure,  owing 
to  his  constant  exposure  to  this  distressing  malady,  that  lie  should  be  able  to 
meet  it 

One  of  the  most  strilung  features  of  Mr.  Storrs'  character  was  his  remarkable 
firmness  of  purpose.  He  not  only  would  never  even  seem  to  yield  a  point,  when  he 

*BTRrnT>*t  Wii.MAH.4  «M  A  ton  of  the  Rev.  Stophpn  WilHama  of  Wooditock,  Conn.,  wb«r« 

hr  >vas  1(1  -n,  Atii^iixt  S,  1702;  wim  inftallc'l  iia.xtor  (jf  the  clmrch  in  Fitzwilliatn,  N.  H.,  Novem- 
ber 4,  IbOOj       dUmiMed  in  Hovemboi^  1802}  and  died  in  WoodflUwk,  Vt.,  in  IKB,  agad 
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believed  he  was  in  the  rights  bnt  he  would  sometimes  meet  the  solicitation  to  do 
90)  with  an  indignant  retort  or  a  scathing  rebuke.  At  the  time  of  the  famous 
insiiri' ttion,  known  as  Sh.iys*  rebellion,  one  of  his  parishioners,  who  w  an  of 
raihcT  a  re.stlcs5  and  officious  turn,  went  to  him  and  requested  that  ho  would  not 
attend  the  meetings  at  Springfield  for  the  support  of  goTernmunt,  but  would 
spend  the  time  in  Tisitii^  hte  people.  Said  Mr.  Stom,*-'*  Have  I  not  been  aoeoa- 
tomed  to  insit  the  people  regularly  in  time  past  ?"  "  Yes.*'  ''Have  I  not  vii^itcd 
you  ?t>i  often  as  you  had  a  right  to  exj»ect?"  "Yes."  "  Well,"  sai'l  lu,  "  T 
exptxi  to  continue  to  do  as  I  have  done;  but  a.*?  for  goin<^  to  SpringfloM,  I  sliall 
go  wbtoi  1  please,  without  a&kiug  leave  of  you  or  any  body  eUe."  There  vv  ai>  a 
tree  direcUy  in  Uke  rear  of  the  pulpit  window  in  the  Springfield  meeliqg^hoiia^ 
which  so  obstructed  the  light  that  Mr.  Storrs  found  it  difflcult  to  read  his  sermon; 
and  he  gave  notice  to  some  of  the  people  that  he  would  never  preach  there  again 
until  the  trw  was  removed.  Not  long  after,  being  engaged  to  officiate  there  on 
some  public  occasion,  he  rode  towards  the  mecting-housc  until  he  reache<l  a  point 
where  be  ooold  see  that  the  tree  was  still  standing,  and  he  unhesitatingly  turned 
his  horse  about  and  rode  heme,  leaving  the  oeoasioa  to  take  eare  of  itself. 

Mr.  Storrs  was  a  person  of  uncommonly  fine  powers  of  conversation;  and 
when  he  was  in  good  health  and  fipirit'>,  he  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  cotiipan- 
ions  I  ever  met  with.  Though  his  manner  wa.s  never  otherwise  than  dignified,  h« 
had  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  had  a  great  fund  of  anecdote  at  command, 
whieh  he  knew  how  to  apply  with  admirable  eflhct.  His  religious  ef  erdses  wen 
BO  doobt  oottsiderahly  modified  by  the  paroxysms  of  sufiMng,  which  Ibrmed  to 
large  a  part  of  his  physical  life;  but  those  who  Itnew  him  best,  were  most  firmly 
per8n»ded,  not  only  of  the  reaiitgr,  but  of  the  intensity  and  depth,  of  hisOhria- 
tiaa  expenenoe.  Atfectionately  yours, 

P.  WILLISTOK. 

PROM  THB  RX7.  PAHIEL  WALDO. 

Ganims,  July  8,  19SL 
Dear  Sir:  The  Rer.  Richard  Salter  Storrs  of  Longmeadow,  was  my  neigh- 
bour during  tlia  whole  time  of  my  settlement  at  Suffield, — a  period  of  eighteen 
years;  and  he  wa55  my  intimate  friend  till  the  close  of  his  life.  We  often 
exchanged  pulpiLs,  and  exchanged  visits;  and  there  was  scarcely  any  man  with 
whom  i  was  on  terms  of  more  confidential  intimacy. 

He  was  a  large*  strongly-built  man,  with  strong  ffeaturet  and  a  bold,  eamsat 
oxpresston  that  gave  you  the  idcMk  that  he  had  greatenergy  at  his  command.  And 
this  idea  was  fully  in  accordance  with  truth.  His  intellect  was  unquestionably 
of  a  viT\  hit^li  order.  lie  had  al.so  a  warm,  confiding,  and  loving  Jieart.  lie 
had  luile  reserve  about  aiiy  thing;  and  he  sometimea  uttered  himself  with  a  free- 
dom tliat  [>crhaps  would  scarcely  consist  w  ith  prudence.  But  his  sincerity  and 
integrity  of  chwacter  were  so  strongly  marked  and  so  univmally  acknowledged, 
that  an  occasional  lapse  On  tbesooreof  prudence  was  ea.'^ily  overlooked. 

Mr.  Storrs*  Theology  was,  T  suppose,  a  high  type  of  New  England  Calvini.<?m; 
and  he  was  partirularly  jf>:<1nns  of  any  departure.**  from  it.  Neverthele.'^.s  ho  lived 
on  pleasant  terms  with  those  who  difiertd  from  him;  and  with  Dr.  Uoward  of 
Springfield  particularly,  who  was  professedly  an  Arminjaa^  he  had  much  agreea 
Ua  intercourse  and  firequent  exchanges.  His  preaching  waa  of  n  pretty  strong 
doctrinal  stamp,  and  was  rather  remarkable  for  plain  dealing  with  the  coaadas^ 
ces  of  men.  Tlis  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  in  a  high  degree  dignified  and  earnest; 
and  lu!  made  you  feel,  as  he  evidently  felt  himself,  that  he  was  acting  in  the  capa- 
city of  an  ambassador  of  God.  He  was  singularly  felicitous  in  his  devotional 
ezerdscs.  Few  men  could  touch  all  the  drenmstances  belonging  to  a  special 
eeeasion,  so  felicitously  as  he.  If  be  prayed  at  an  ordination,  for  instance,  it 
voold  not  be  aimpi/  an  ordaininfi  prayer,  bnt  a  prayer  for  that  particular  ordhi»- 
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lion,  briuging  to  yiew  w|i&tev'er  belonged  to  the  occasion  that  was  strikiug  or  dis- 

Mr.  Storrs  had  some  infirmities,  both  bodily  and  mental,  which,  no  doubt,  oon- 
sidcrably  impaired  his  usefulness.  Besicics  being  through  his  whole  ministry 
almost  fi  martyr  to  the  head-nche,  he  was  subject  to  frequent  turns  of  great 
depression  of  spirits.  But^  notwithstanding  these  inroads  upon  his  comfort  and 
vaeflilmiR,  ha  mg  ft  highly  agreenUe  companion,  and  had  an  e£Bcient  and  hon- 
oured miniitry.  ffis  YeneraUe  form,  his  Idndly  and  dignified  aspect,  his  impres- 
siye  manner,  comenpheforo  mein  gtatoAil  reoollaction,  as  if  I  had  parted  with 
him  but  yesterday.  Yours  traly> 

D.  WALDO. 


JACOB  CATLIN,  D.  D 

1786—1826. 

Jacob  Catlii^  was  a  natiYe  of  Harwitkton,  Conn.^  and  was  bom  in  March, 
X768.    His  father  was  a  fanner,  and  he  was  himself  early  trained  to  tho 

same  occupation,  and  cherished  a  fondness  for  it  through  life.  Tn  oon«o- 
quence  of  his  hopeful  conversion  during  the  period  of  his  miimrit} ,  ho  was 
led  to  8eek  a  liberal  education.  Having  been  fitted  for  College  under  the 
instruction  of  a  Mr.  Perry,  he  entered  at  i'ale,  and  was  graduated  in  the 
year  1784.  For  about  a  year  after  leaving  Oollege  he  was  engaged  m 
teaohtng  a  school ;  and  then  proseeuted  his  theological  studies  under  tiie 
diisBotion  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  West  of  Stoefcbridge,  Mass.,  whose  faneral  ser- 
mon he  preached  in  the  year  1819. 

Mr.  Catlin  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  New  Marlborough,  Mass., 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1787,  as  successor  to  the  Rev.  Caleb  Alexander.  The 
ordination  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Keir.  Daniel  Farrand  of  Canaan, 
Conn. 

In  the  same  year,  he  was  married  to  the  widow  of  Joseph  Strong  uf  New 
Harlborongh,  by  whom  he  had  seven  efaildreii.  As  his  salary  was  small, 
and  he  beeame  possessed  of  a  fkrm  in  consequenoe  of  his  marriage,  he 
managed  his  &nn  with  great  skill  and  to  good  purpose,  though  he  never 
allowed  this  elass  of  engagements  to  interfere  with  the  more  important  duties 
he  owed  to  his  people.  He  was  accustomed  to  write  out  one,  two,  or  even 
three  sermon"  in  n  week ;  the  last  being  pror^photl  at  a  funeral,  or  at  a  third 
Sunday  service,  in  some  one  of  the  school  districts  in  the  parish.  He  also 
attended  one  or  two  evening  meetingn  in  the  week,  in  different  parts  of  his 
oongregatiou,  and  very  frequently  visited  and  addressed  the  school. 

In  the  course  of  his  ministry,  he  fitted  a  oonsidentble  number  of  young 
men  for  Collie,  being  an  ezoeUent  Letin  and  Qteek  scholar,  and  alwn^ 
making  advanees  in  daasieal  studies.  Several  also  proseeuted  their  theolo- 
gie  il  studies  under  him,  who  have  since  been  well  known  as  fklthfhl  and 
useful  minigters. 

His  labours  were,  iti  sevoral  instances,  attended  by  an  extensive  revirni 
of  religion.   The  years  1798  and  1815  were  partiGalarly  distinguished  as  ^ 
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witnessing  to  large  acoes&ioQS  to  hin  church,  while,  at  ordinary  times,  the 
general  tone  of  religious  feeling  among  the  members  was  Tigoroiu  and 
healthfol. 

In  1818,  he  published  a  Compendium  of  Theology,  under  the  title — 
**  What  is  Truth  It  has  been  r^rded  as  %  very  able  and  well  digested 
view  of  the  Calvinistic  system,  as  it  has  generally  been  held  in  New 
England.  It  passed  to  a  second  edition  in  1825.  He  published  also  a 
Discourse  preached  btifore  a  Free  Ma^^oun'  Lodge,  in  179t>i  and  three  Sermons 
in  a  volume  entitled  "Sermons  collected,"  1797. 

lu  1822,  the  degree  of  Doctor  oi  Diviuiiy  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
IIm  Corporation  of  Yale  CoOege. 

Dr.  Catlin  eontinndd  his  Uboars  until  1825,  when  he  eeaaed  to  preaeh  on 
aooonnt  of  impaired  health.  He  died  on  the  12th  of  April,  1826,  in  the 
sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age  and  ^e  fortieth  of  his  ministry.  His  wife  snr* 
vived  him  several  years.  One  of  his  sons  was  a  phyaioian,  and  another  was 
gradnated  at  WUliams  College  in  182L 

FROM  THE  ££y.  JOHN  €.  BRI6HAM,  I>. 

BiBU  HovsB,  New  York,  September  16, 18SK. 
Berercnd  and  dear  Sir:  Tou  ask  me  tat  my  impresabna  of  the  late  Ber.  Jh* 
patUn.  I  give  them  with  much  satisfaction,  as  I  have  a  great flgard  fi»r  hia  mem- 
ory, nnd  as  he  was  one  of  those  noiseless,  laborious  country  pastors,  who  get  less 
ot  (  u  ihly  credit,  as  it  soema  to  mOj  compared  with  their  usefuluesa,  than  any 
uthcr  clauis  of  men. 

Uy  first  reooUections  of  Dr.  Oatlin  go  back  to  my  boyhood,  in  the  early  part  of 
thia  oentury,  when  he  bad  been  settled  some  ten  or  twelve  years.   He  was  then  m 

the  prime  of  liic,  of  medium  height,  not  fleshy,  but  strongly  made,  with  a  grave, 
Pianly  countenance,  and  a  kindly  bow  of  the  oMm  time  for  all  whom  he  met. 
liu>  drcsa.watt  always  black,  with  small  clothes  buckled  at  the  knee,  a  white  stock 
Imcktod  behind,  and  a  hat  of  large  brim,  slightly  turned  up  at  the  side  and  behind. 
In  later  years,  his  bat  oonlbrmed  nearly  to  ordinary  usage. 

In  the  management  of  his  ikrm,  which  came,  I  believe,  by  marriage,  in  his  visits 
to  the  pnrisli  schools,  in  his  convprsntion  on  public  aflairs,  and  in  all  bi«  intercourse 
with  men,  he  was  ever  the  digiiilied,  consistent  minister,  leaving  an  impression  on 
every  mind  that,  in  his  view,  ' '  Religion  is  the  chief  concern  of  mortals  here  below." 
WhUe  to  his  htm  he  devoted  mndi  time,  and  was  a  saoeessful  husbandman,  this 
was  not  has  leading,  absorbing  business.  Some  few  who  loved  not  the  Qospel, 
and  were  less  successful  than  he  in  tilling  the  ground,  I  used  to  hear  occasionally 
complaining  of  the  Parson's  worldlincss.  Bwt  its  1  ^rcw  older,  and  saw  how  small 
a  salary  he  received,  and  how  systematic  and  thorough  he  wa^i  a^  a  minister,  1  could 
not  but  admire  his  whole  course.  With  his  method,  diligence,  reflection,  and 
prayer,  many  pastors,  I  doubt  not,  might,  at  this  day,  fbUow  his  example  with 
profit  both  to  body  and  sou! 

As  T  was  in  part  fitted  for  ColK  by  him,  and  occupied  his  study,  T  snw  murh 
of  hi«  dully  and  weekly  habits.  Un  Sabbath  noon  he  had  always  a  large  uu in ixT 
of  parLihioners,  who  resided  some  distance  from  church,  to  spend  the  intermission 
at  his  house.  These  were  from  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  mostly  of  those 
distinguished  fi>r  tiwhr  interest  in  religions  matters.  A  part  of  the  intermission,  he 
was  always  present.  Here  hard  f^ssages  of  Scripture  were  brought  for  explana- 
tion, and  rnses  of  conscience  for  solution.  Here  the  bf'ulth  and  comfort,  the  sickness 
and  sorrows,  and  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  parish,  were  brought  to  his  notice, 
so  that  he  was  prepared  to  study  and  to  visit  according  to  the  eonditions  ctf  his 
floGk«  Uere  thmes  tot  sermons,  as  in  later  years  I  learned,  were  often  brought 
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to  his  mind.   Aooordingly,  on  Monday  montiBg*  ai  an  ofdiswy  rale,  he  entcnd 

his  study,  folded  paper  for  two  sermons,  and  on  each  wrote  a  passage  of  Scripture 
for  a  text.  IIo  then  <U.sappcared  mid  siiw  to  the  aflairs  of  his  farm,  duriug  the 
first  liiilf  of  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday ;  iu  the  afternoon  of 
these  days,  he  was  aoinetjiiiei  in  the  %Id,  bat  more  generally  engaged  ia  vi«itii|g 
the  aide  or  tho  schoolA,  or  in  deliTerisg  TeUgKHis  lecfcurai  in  the  more  remote  teo- 
tions  of  th  I  srisli.  When  Friday  morning  came,  all  out-door  employments  WWe 
laifl  asitie.  He  entered  the  stiuly  early,  with  a  serious,  thou L'htful  countenance* 
and  took  up  in  sdeuce  one  of  tiie  folded  papers  on  which  the  Momiay  mornin»j  toTt 
had  been  recorded.  lie  seized  his  pen,  and  began  at  ouco  to  put  down  his  thoughts 
—thoughts  which  had  svidsntly  been  oonasd  over  and  over,  and  arranged  during 
the  man  J  hours  of  labour  in  the  field.  No  time  was  spent  in  walking  the  room, 
or  turning  over  dusty  tomes  in  searrh  of  other  men*s  ideas,  or  in  thumping  his 
bead  to  bring  out  Ids  own.  Now  and  then  ho  turned  to  his  Concordance  for  a 
passage  of  Scripture;  but  witli  this  exception,  and  a  lew  moments  for  meals  and 
fiunily  worahipi  he  drove  on  Iiisqaill,  not  rapidly,  but  without  eeBSstionj  until 
the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  sermon  was  finished.  On  Saturday  morning,  the 
aeoond  folded  paper  was  taken  up,  and  by  a  like  diligence  was  completed  by  the 
f^ing  down  of  the  sun,  M  hon,  wit!i  him,  the  hours  of  holy  timo  !iad  arrived.  It 
seemed  to  me  then, — and  I  iiave  liie  .same  impression  still,  that  the.se  sermons  were 
more  thorouglily  thought  out  and  methodized,  than  if  he  ttad  spent  the  whole 
wedc  over  them  in  lus  study.  By  this  mode  of  preparation  for  the  Sabbath,  with 
numerous  disoourscs  for  flinerate,  thanksgivings, fcrts,  &c.,  which  were  all  written 
out,  the  number  of  his  sennons  was  nsariy  one  thousand,  hog  belbre  the  dcee eC 
his  ministry. 

But  while  Dr.  G.  was  a  diligent  writer  of  sermons,  he  was  still  more  dil^nt  as 
a  preacher  of  tliem,  as  some  wore  several  times  repeated  m  diflerent  plaoss. 
Besides  piesdiii^  twke  in  Uie  dnireh  on  the  Sabbath,  a  third  dtooourse  was  vwy 
often  delivered  in  one  of  the  lai^ge  schoot-housia  in  the  remolMr  parts  of  the  parish. 

Frequently  too,  particularly  when  there  was  unusual  seriousness  anion;!-  the  people, 
week-day  meetings  were  held  in  the  ^same  places,  with  a  sermon  and  appropriate  ex- 
hortations. I  remember,  also,  a  practice  of  his,  in  con<»rt  with  several  contiguous 
pastov»--4hat  of  Jotet  meetings  with  twoor  more  of  them  at  the  comer  jnnctkms  of 
their  several  parishes,  where  many  lamiliea,  being  distant  from  any  church,  were 
neglectM  of  religiou.^  concerns.  The  sermons  on  these  occasions  were  serions, 
earnest,  and  practical,  and  were  followed  with  one  or  more  faithftil  exhortations 
from  the  other  pastors  present,  i  have  now  no  recollection  of  any  religious  meet- 
ings which  were  more  deeply  solemn  than  these,  or  followed  by  more  happy 
results.  Hany,  veiy  many,  who  thus  had  the  Oospel  brought  to  their  doors, 
embraced  it  heartily,  and  have  since  been  shining  lights  in  the  diuroh.  I  have 
still  fresh  in  memon,'  the  joy  which  the  Doctor  had  in  these  meetini;^  find  their 
fruits.  Thi.s  same  desire  to  roach  the  minds  of  those  who  did  not  hear  or  profit 
by  the  ordinary  service.«i  of  the  sanctuary,  led  him  to  unite  witli  other  pa^stors  of 
the  county  in  preparing  two  volumea  of  sermons  at  diflbrent  periods,— their 
own  productions,  for  the  use  of  all  who  would  receive  them,  at  a  low  price.  One 
of  these  volumes  at  Iea.st,  was  edited  wholly  by  Dr.  Catlin ;  and  both  received  much 
of  KiH  time  and  labour  in  their  di.strihnt ion.  In  looking  at  these  collected  sermons 
now,  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  any  writings  better  calculated  to  enlighten  and  save 
men;  and  at  the  time  of  their  publication,  when  books  and  periodicals  Were 
aoeiee,  they  were  reed  with  most  salutary  effbcta.  I  am  not  certain  that  such 
volumes  at  this  day,  written  by  well-known  pastors,  on  awakening  themes,  would 
not  he  read  witli  more  interest  and  profit  than  attend  mo'^t  of  onr  rclijrions  reading. 

Tn  the  ;rreat  benevolerit  movements  of  this  centnry  Dr.  Catlin  took  an  early 
and  active  interest.  As  soon  as  the  American  Bibiu  Society  was  formed,  that  of 
Berkshire  County  followed.   Through  bis  personal  ezertk>ns,  many  subseiibsra 
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wtfe  oblftiiMd  m  bis  township,  and  muij  books  put  by  him  in  drciUation.  Through 
ius  advice,  I  than,  by  umiial  iiM»nbanbip»  becuna  eonaacted  with  a  oauae  in  wbUi 

most  of  my  life  has  been  spent.  Tha  eauaa  of  Missions  he  warmly  espoused  from 
the  first,  and  strove  to  breathe  tlH>  innv  apostolic  spirit  into  all  his  jH  oplc.  The 
cause  of  education,  in  all  its  >)ranches,  found  in  him  a  constant  ami  ialK)riong 
friend.  For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  Trustees  of  Williams  CoU(<go,  and 
qwtad  no  aflbrt  to  give  it  suooett  and  oflflfiiliieM.  Through  his  ooiuiada  maiolj, 
a  lengtbeoed  liit  from  his  own  pariah  were  led  to  seek  a  pablio  educatioo,  and  not 
a  few  of  them  prepared  for  College  by  himself  Some  of  these  and  others  besides, 
afterwards  studied  Theology  with  him,  and  were  hy  himself  and  others,  inducted 
to  the  sacred  uihoe.  I  can  call  to  mind  several  who  preuchcd  their  iii  st  sermons 
in  his  pulpit,  and  shall  never  forget  the  grateful  heavenly  glow  of  his  couutenanca 
on  sack  ooeaaioDa. 

.  Tbe  preaching  of  Dr.  C.  was  usually  what  would  be  called  doctrinal.  The 
80vcrcip;iity,  justice,  an^l  holiness  of  God;  the  depravity  of  man,  the  necessity  of 
regeuerutiou,  and  punishment  of  the  wick^d,  were  often  jjresenled  to  his  he&rera 
with  earnest  argument,  strongly  ibrtificd  by  Scripture.  But,  while  urging  often 
tiia  Divina  agency,  as  axtenibig  to  all  avonts,  ha  was  equally  urgent  in  his  calls 
on  man  for  personal  activity.  Nona  conld  ba  mora  faitbM»  especially  in  tames  of 
revival,  in  the  use  of  means  himself,  snd  in  his  exhortations  to  othera  to  use  them. 
,He  believed  most  fully  in  the  union  of  Divine  sovereignty  and  free  human 
agency.  I  have  a  manuscript  sermon  of  lag  now  Kefore  me  Iroin  Acts  xxvii,  31, 
"  £xcept  these  abide  in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be  saved, — in  which  both  the  above 
doctrines  are  brongbt  ont  and  vindicated.  His  people,  too,  were  trained  to  doctri- 
nal discassion  and  discrinunation.  In  his  weekly  evening  conference  meeting,  his 
usual  method  wap.  in  connection  with  siiiirin;;  and  prayers,  to  read  a  chapter  in 
the  Bi^ile  with  a  running  exp<  Mfion,  and  then  to  invite  any  disposed,  to  ask. 
questions  or  to  express  their  own  views  in  regard  to  the  chapter.  It  was  surpri- 
sing to  see  with  what  feeling  and  abttitjr  many  <tf  tha  mcmben  of  his  dmrch  inM 
enter  into  these  discussions,— men,  too,  of  moderate  education  and  daily  toU. 
fiy  the  pastor's  instmctions  and  their  stimulated  researches,  these  men, — soma 
of  them  at  least,  were  versed,  if  not  mighty,  in  the  S*  riptnr* >«  Every  part  was 
familiar  lo  them ,  and  verse  after  veraecould  be  quoted  irom  memory,  and  doctrines 
drawn  out  and  harmonized. 

Dr.  Catlin  was  aacoeedingly  fimd  <^  meeting  with  his  ministerial  brethren. 
Aside  from  tha  regular  quarterly  meetings  of  the  Berkshire  Association,  whidi 
extended  over  the  county,  he  had  a  narrower  circle  of  six  or  eight  rontif^iious 
pastors,  who  lield  month!}'  tneetinjjs  for  their  own  improvement  and  that  of  their 
people.  These  latter  meetings  were  never  continued  beyond  a  day  and  cveningj 
and  yet  there  was  time  for  much  discussion  and  criticism,  and  for  a  solemn  public 
mastlBg.  During  my  last  year  in  College,  and  my  three  years  of  tbeolcgiGal 
study  iat  Andovcr,  I  was  frequently  at  home,  and  accompanied  the  Doctor  to  these 
meet iT)<rv  M-id  ti»  those of  the  County  Assm-iation.  It  was  at  a  period  when  the  Asso- 
ciation embraced  Doctors  Hyde,  Sheplierd,  Catlin,  Humphrey,  Field,  and  others, 
and  when  ahuujst  every  church  in  the  county  had  been  recently  blessed  with  pure 
revivals  and  large  accessions  of  new  membera.  I  suppose  tha  times  had  much  to  do 
with  the  character  of  those  Association  mailings,  Ibr  I  have  looked  in  vain  since 
for  the  like.  Having  no  spirit -fret ting  church  suits  to  settle,  their  great  business 
seemed  to  bf,  by  mutual  help,  to  determine  how  tlicy  could,  in  the  Vmsi  ways, 
draw  out  the  rich  truths  of  the  Bible,  and  implant  them  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  man.  At  the  close  of  these  meetings,  they  were  evidently  eager  to  get 
home  to  th^  respeetivo  focks,  and  put  to  use  the  new  light  which  they  hsd 

II  * 

T^nf  M  ith  some  of  the  last  of  these  Assooiatinn  meetings,  so  grateful  to  the 
Doctor,  my  recoUeotioos  of  him  booome  minglod  wiUi  sadness.   His  mind,  particu 
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larly  his  memory,  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  deca)-.  His  ovrn  attention  was 
called  to  some  new  mental  conditions.  The  first  noticed  by  me  was  in  going  with 
him  in  a  chaise  to  one  of  these  monthly  ministerial  meetings .  Our  course  was  due 
Bast,  and  jet  he  would  repeatedly  say  it  seemed  to  tun  we  were  going  West.  Then 
the  course  he  observed  was  right  once  more,  and  soon  after  this,  all  again  was 
changed.  It  seemed  to  him  mysteriou?:,  as  the  road  was  one  which  he  had  trayelled 
often  through  many  years.  A  few  ni'>nt!is  after  this,  we  were  returning  in  the 
same  vehicle  from  the  County  Association,  und  in  ascending  slowly  a  long  hill,  on 
a  sudden,  be  sprang  firom  his  seat,  and  before  I  eonld  seise  him,  plunged  ofer  the 
dash-board,  and  was  nnder  the  horse's  ftet.  As  the  horse  was  gentle,  the  good 
man  was  soon  extricated,  and  replaced  with  little  injury  in  the  chaise.  He  apolo  • 
gxzQil  for  his  sndden  leap,  sayiiiir  that  he  thonprht  the  chaise  was  running  rapidly 
backwards  down  a  precipice,  iiis  health  now  gradually  declined,  and  other 
mental  frailties  were  developed.  At  times  he  would  express  a  desire  to  return 
home,  when  an  his  own  dwdUng.  Yet  there  was  no  time  when  he  did  not  have 
clear  and  comforting  views  of  religious  suhfects;  and  he  COUld  lead  the  devotions 
of  the  family  with  propriety  after  his  powers  wandered  on  all  other  topics.  Even 
wljen  most  bewildered  and  lost,  propose  to  him  to  engage  in  religious  worship,  the 
clouds  would  pass  away,  and  he  prayed  as  in  his  better  days,  and  was  thus 
composed.  As  his  illness  increased,  he  ceased,  for  many  weeks,  even  to  visit 
sanctuary.  On  some  Sabbaths,  no  minister  was  provided,  yet  the  congestion' 
regularly  assembled,  when  a  printed  sermon  was  re:id,  and  the  deT<^ionBl  exercises 
contlncted  by  some  of  the  lay  members  of  the  church.  On  one  occasion,  as  they 
Were  about  commencing  the<5e exercises,  the  door  opened,  and  the  venerable  pastor, 
pale  and  feeUc,  entered  as  of  old,  with  his  notc-boolv  under  his  arm,  and  passed 
up  the  aisle,  gently  bowing  to  the  right  and  left  as  usual,  and  then  slowly  ascended 
the  pulpit.  All  were  filled  with  wonder  and  anxiety,  yet  knew  not  what  to 
do.  He  commenced  the  devotional  exercises  as  in  hi.s  better  days,  and  then 
preached  a  well-prepared,  solemn  sermon,  and  reached  the  end  of  the  service  to 
tho  joy  of  all  present.  But  now  the  great  mental  change  was  seen.  lie  was 
again  eommtneing  service,  as  if  nothing  had  been  done,  when  one  of  the  deacons 
kindly  ascended  the  pulpit,  expressed  the  gratitude  that  was  felt  in  listening  once 
more  to  his  voice,  and  suggested  that  he  now  retire  home  and  rttt,  to  which  he 
assented.  His  powers  of  !M)dy  and  mind  continued  to  fail  for  a  few  months  lr>nger, 
when  the  great  change  came  and  the  mortal  put  on  immortality.  Though  tho 
evening  of  his  day.H  was  not  favoured  with  the  cheering  snnliglit,  vouchsafixl  to 
many,  no  one  who  knew  his  life,  could  doubt  that  he  joyfully  entered  on  the 
worship  of  the  upper  sanctuary  wiUi  enlarged  powers  and  a  cloudless  vision. 

I  have  now  given  you,  my  dear  friend,  an  outline  of  my  recollections  of  Dr. 
Catlin.  With  no  pretensions  to  any  shining  gifts,  it  will  bo  seen  that  he  wn^  a 
substantial,  faithful,  consistent  minister  of  Christ.  His  example  throughout  ail  iiis 
course  was  a  salutary  one,  having  little  of  evil  influence  to  subtract  iVom  the 
useful.  Though  his  conversation  often  abounded  with  historical  and  biographical 
anecdote,  all  was  of  the  serious,  edifying  character.  I  can  hardly  recollect 
more  than  one  remark  which  called  forth  any  thing  TieyoTi<l  n  smile.  About  the 
year  1815,  a  distinguished  clergyman  of  tlie  Presbyterian  church  published  a 
work  designed  to  reconcile  two  different  schools  of  Theology  on  one  of  the  important 
doctrines  of  the  Gospd.  Dr.  Catlin  early  procured  a  copy.  It  arrived  at  a  time, 
I  remember,  when  I  was  present,  and  when  the  Rev.  Father  Kinne,*  author  of  a 
laboured  work  on  the  prophecies,  and  a  man  of  rare  mental  powers,  was  making 
the  Doctor  a  visit.  As  rumours  had,  for  some  time,  been  current  as  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  work,  there  was  no  little  eagerness  on  the  part  of  these  Divines  to  learn 
what  new  light  was  about  to  burst  upon  them.    They  could  scarcely  wait  for 

•  A  <,T>ov  T'lxsB  wa«  gradoAtedat  Yale  C  T'ru"  'n  17^5;  wa.9  ordainM  nf  Hrot^n  !n  1772t  was 
dimiasca  iu  17^6)  removmi  to  Ohio,  but  aftvrwarOii  returned  to  New  Kngkand,  and  died  iti  182i. 
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tea,  when  I  was  summoned  to  read  the  new  book  aloud.  I  proceeded  and  read 
iNT  monthftn  fen  hour  to  theiBottitetaiid  Attentive  of  liflteiMrs.  ApMMtbcn 
ensued.  At  length  Dr.  0.  nya,  Well,  Father  Kinae,  what  do  you  thmk?'* 
**  What  do  I  think  ?  "  says  he,  **  why,  Ican*t  understand  him.**  "  T  nn  dad  to 
hear  it,"  replied  Dr.  C,  **  I  began  to  think  I  was  a  fool,  but  if  you  can't  under- 
stand him,  1  have  more  hope  of  myself."  An  nnusnal  laughter  for  his  study 
waUs  followed,  but  for  which  he  was  soon  ready  to  apologize.  Would  that  more 
of  bia  aoiform,  Cowpar4oviiig  graTity  were  prevalent  in  the  ministiy  of  onr  tiDM 
aad  of  aU  timet.  Moot  laitlifiilly  youra, 

i.  C.  BBIQHAII. 


MAS£  SH£PAiU)  * 

178G— 1«21. 

Habb  Shxpard  was  a  descendant,  in  the  fourth  generation,  from 
Thomas  Shepard,  who  died  in  Milton,  Mass.,  September  26,  1719,  in  the 
eighty>sevcnth  year  of  his  age.  His  father  was  Thomas  Shepard,  a  farmer, 
and  a  man  of  excellent  character,  wlio  rcf^iJed  at  Norton.  TTls  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  White,  was  from  Tauntuu.  He  was  bnrii  at  Nor- 
tou.  May  28,  1769.  Hu  wa^  Liie  youugcat  of  thirteen  ohildruu,  ouiy  two 
of  whom  anrriTed  bim.  He  lost  his  lather  at  the  age  of  fiftoeii. 

Notwithstanding  ha  had  the  adYantagea  of  a  religious  edueatitm,  hia 
eirlier  years  seem  to  have  heen  marked  hy  nothing  that  indioated  any 
personal  interest  in  religion.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1780,  when  a  general 
attention  to  religion  prevailed  in  the  neighlnuirhood  where  he  resided,  that 
his  mind  took  a  deeided  and  earnest  spiritual  direction.  The  great  purpose 
of  his  life  now  became  changed,  and  his  chief  desire  was  that  he  mi;.'ht  ren- 
der the  best  service  he  could  to  the  cause  of  his  Redeemer.  Ills  thoughts 
were  directed  towards  the  Gospel  ministry  ;  but  he  was  so  deeply  impressed 
with  his  own  insufficiency,  in  connection  with  the  sacredness  of  the  Tocation, 
that  it  was  some  tune  hefore  he  eoold  make  up  his  mind  definitely,  to  set 
himself  to  prepare  for  it.  He,  however,  at  length  formed  the  determination, 
and  commenced  his  studies  preparatory  to  a  collegiate  oonrse  vnder  the 
dtreotion  of  the  Rev.  William  Conantt  of  Lyme,  N.  H. 

He  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1781,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  Bachclor  of  Arts  in  17S.").  After  leaving  College,  he  studied  Theology 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Judson  of  Taunton  ;  and  shortly 
after  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  he  supplied  the  pulpit,  for  some  time,  to 
great  acceptance,  in  Gosheu,  Mass.,  where  he  was  invited  to  settle  in  the 
ministry.  The  state  of  his  health,  however,  seeming  to  require  a  residence 
netr  the  salt  water,  he  deolined  this  call,  and  went  to  preach  at  Litlle 
Oompton,  B.  I.,  where  also,  after  a  little  time,  he  received  a  unanimous 
call  to  settle.  This  call  he  aooepted ;  and  on  the  10th  of  September,  17S7, 
WAS  dnly  set  apart  to  the  pastoral  office. 

*  MS.  from  bis  family. 

t  WiLM  vM  Co.sANT  vfAs  bom  in  Bri<Iecwat«r,  Mass.,  abonil743;  wns  gradaated  at  Ysle 
CoUflis  in  1770;  wai  onhuned  pastor  of  Uw  ehanth  at  L^e,  N.  H.,  I>«o«mber  22,  1773-,  and 
4M  ibrak  B,  ISlS,  afod  •Ixty-Mvan. 
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On  the  Ml  of  July,  1788,  not  quite  a  jau  «ll«r  kii  tttUHDOil,  k»  wm 
married  to  Deborah,  daughter  of  John  and  Haimah  Haaldne  of  Boaloii, 

who  survived  him  nearly  tweiltj  yeam,  and  died  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  Feb- 

ruary  11,  ISil,  at  the  age  of  scventj-five.    They  had  nine  children,  all  of 

whom,  with  the  t  xcoption  of  the  two  eldest,  survived  tht  ir  fidur.  Ralph 

was  graduated  at  iirown  University  in  1821,  and  died  whiio  he  was  in  a 

course  of  preparation  for  the  ministry.     Charles  Upham  was  graduated  at 

Amherst  College  in  1824,  where  he  has  biuce  occupied  the  place  of  Pro-  i 

fcssor  of  Chemistry.    He  holds  a  similar  place  also  in  the  Medical  College 

of  South  Oarolina.   Gtorgtt  Champlin  is  an  Episcopal  olergyman ;  and  haa 

been  settled  Bueeessirely  at  Hebron,  Conn.,  Stratford,  Conn.,  and  Boxbnry, 

Mass.    Amherst  College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in 

1833,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1843. 

Mr.  Shepard  had  a  vigorous  conptitution,  and  was  abundant  In  labours 
during  his  whole  ministry.  At  three  difl'erent  periods,  he  saw  religion 
extensively  and  powerfully  revived  under  his  labours.  The  illness  of  which 
he  died  coutiued  him  but  a  single  Sabbath.  From  its  commencement,  he 
was  impressed  with  the  eonvietion  that  it  wonld  have  a  fatal  issue,  but  was 
rendered  strong  to  endnre  by  his  oonfidenoe  in  his  Hearenly  Father's  pro- 
mises. He  knew  in  whom  he  had  beliered,  and  was  persuaded  that  his 
immortal  intorests  were  all  safe  in  his  Redeemer's  hands.  He  died  in 
perfect  calmness  on  the  14th  of  February,  1821,  in  the  sixty-seeond  year 
of  hi"  aj^e,  and  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  ministry.  A  sermon  was 
preaelu'd  at  his  funeral,  by  the  Kcv.  Sylvester  Holmes  of  New  Bedford, 
from  John  v.  35.  "He  was  a  burning  and  ;^hinin<;  light."  Mr.  Holmes  * 
was  one  of  a  considerable  number,  whose  studies  preparatory  to  the  ministry 
Mr.  Shepard  had  directed. 

FBOH  THE  RB7.  BAT  PALMER,  D.  D. 

Ai.BAiiv,  February  26, 1862. 
My  dear  Sir:  la.  requesting  me  to  give  yonttriefly  my  reooUectknis  of  the  Ber. 
Hase  Shepard,  yon  have  imposed  on  mo  a  very  agreeable  task.  He  was  the  loved 

and  honoured  jmstor  of  my  early  lift;  and  althougli  it  is  now  more  than  thirty 

years  since  he  rested  from  his  labours,  yet  my  remembrance  of  his  person,  man- 
ners, social  qualities,  and  iniiiistorial  character,  is  in  a  hi^h  degree  distinct  and 
vivid.  As  I  sit  down  now  deliberately  to  recall  him  he  was,  and  his  image 
rises  beftre  my  mind,  associated  with  many  of  the  happiest  memories  of  diild- 
hood,  it  seems  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday  that  I  saw  his  eommanding  Ibrm;  and 
the  very  to!ifs  of  his  voice,  as  heard  ^inth  in  familiar  conversation  and  in  the 
pulpit,  still  linger  in  my  ear.  The  nn;>r<'ssions  whirh  his  entire  charjicter  and 
ministry  left  upon  myself,  were  not,  as  1  have  reason  to  know,  at  all  peculiar; 
and,  in  stating,  as  I  will  endeavour  to  do,  aecurately  and  without  ezaggeratioo, 
what  he  appews  to  me  to  have  been,  as  a  man,  and  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  I  \ 
shall,  I  am  persuaded,  give  a  sufficiently  correct  idea  of  the  impression  whieh  lie 
made  very  grnerrilly  on  all  who  knew  him. 

In  his  personal  appearance,  Mr.  Shepard  was  imposing,  and  in  his  last  years 
venerable.  lie  was  about  six  ftet  in  stature,  wcU-ijroportioned,  strongly  built, 
but  not  corpulent, — stood  perfectly  erect,  and  always  movod  with  an  air  of  easy 
dignity.  His  bead  was  rather  large,  but  well  develojKvl  in  cvi-i  y  part,  and 
rounded  in  its  outline;  the  forehead  naturally  high,  ihu  rfltct  of  which  was 
inrre.iscd  hy  baldness  ;  and  the  ft-jiturcs  nf  the  I'ncv  regular  and  pleasing,  with  a  ■ 
light  and  fair  uumple.\iou.    Tlie  eyes  were  not  large,  but  were  animated  aud  ' 
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remArkabiy  exj^reBfive  of  chderfulnos^}  and  good  Daturc.  liis  mauuers  and 
ftddras  wtfw  ii*tiinl>  and  yet  hftd  an  tir  of  ciiltiTAtkkD  and  fefinement;  and  what 
IB  by  no  means  a  common  cotDbination, — were  dignified,  and  yet  affable  and  win- 
ning; so  that  no  person  of  his  own  age  and  standing  was  likely  to  approach  him 

without  respect,  while  no  child  but  wouM  he  ploascd  with  hia  kind  looks  and 
gentle  tones,  and  inspired  with  confidence  by  an  undefinable  something  in  his  air. 
lu  short,  no  observing  pert»ou  could  have  met  hiu  in  a  crowd,  without  marking 
lum  as  being  what  Carlyle  would  call    a  y&ey  notable  tfian.** 

My  impression  is  quite  decided  that  Mr.'Shcpard'a  intellectual  gifts  wcro  natnr- 
ally  of  a  high  order;  certainly  much  above  the  average  in  his  profession.  He 
was,  however,  characterized  rather  by  completeness  and  healthful  jiroportion  of 
bis  powers,  than  by  the  remarkable  prominence  of  any  single  one.  liis  academic 
and  theological  education  .were  probably  as  good  as  those  of  the  belter  clasa  of 
ministers  of  his  day.  Without  any  pretennon  to  eminent  scholarship,  he  was,  as 
1  believe,  studious  in  his  habits,  tuad  Well  read  itt'  Theology,  and  his  views  on  the 
f^Tihjects  upon  which  ho  spoke  or  wrote,  were  generally  clear  and  well  digested, 
and  such  as  indicated  careful  and  deliberate  thought.  If  n<jt  so  profound  as  to 
exhibit  the  very  highest  order  of  mind,  they  were  never  crude  and  hasty,  nor 
wanting  in  just  discrimination.  Althoogh  he  was  the  frkad  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  and 
his  associate  in  labours  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  Christ,  yet  my  impres- 
sion is  that  he  did  not  enter  into  all  the  peculiar  theological  views  of  that  celebra- 
ted Divine,  hut  that  he  chose  a  less  speonlative,  and  what  he  regarded,  a  more 
simply  scriptural,  mode  of  presenting  the  great  system  of  Chri*;tian  doctrine* 
What  particular  method  he  pur6Ued,  however,  with  his  theological  pupils,  of 
whom  he  had  a  considerable  number,  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  I  hsTo  ne?er 
been  informed. 

Mr.  Shepard's  appearance  in  the  pulpit  was  fine;  combining  ease  with  serions- 
iiess  and  dignify  manner  in  preaching  was  flffcotionate  and  winning,  yet, 

at  times,  deeply  impressive.  The  people  over  whom  ho  was  settled,  being  plain 
in  their  tastes  and  habits,  it  was  his  aim  to  address  thorn  in  a  simple  and  unpre- 
tending way;  yet  his  matter  was  sure  to  be  weighty,  instructive,  and  evangelical. 
Hemnrer,  I  believe,  attempted  to  preach  highly  wrought  and  splendid  discourses, 
even  on  special  occasions;  most  of  ids  sermons,  on  the  contrary,  were  delivered 
from  outlines,  more  or  less  general,  and  the  fiHirt;:  up  was,  as  to  language, 
extempore.  There  was  altogether  a  directness  and  praciicai  point  about  his  ser- 
mons, which,  along  with  a  certain  tenderness  of  spirit,  gave  them  a  more  than 
onUnary  power  to  engage  the  attention  and  touch  the  heart.  Perhaps  the  best 
efidencc  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  his  own  congregation  WM  blessed  with 
repeate(i  and  delightful  revivals  of  religion  during  his  ministry,  nnd  that  his 
assistance  was  very  oR^n  sought  in  sucli  sea)?ons  hy  his  brcihren,  and  was 
esteemed  by  them  as  singularly  judicious  and  efficient.  There  was  not  a  church 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  his  field  of  labour,  that  did  net  lore  to  hear  his 
voice,  and  the  older  members  of  whk;h  do  not  venerate  his  memory  to  this  day. 

He  was  cheerful  and  social  in  his  natural  disposition;  and  few  ministers  prob- 
ably have  ever  found  a  more  easy  access  to  the  families  belonging  to  their  charges, 
or  a  more  cordial  welcome  everywhere  tiuin  he  was  accustomed  to  receive  from 
the  members  of  his  flock.  I  speak  from  a  fresh  recollection  when  I  say  that  his 
visits  were  both  antidpated  and  remembered  with  great  pleasure.  He  had  kind 
words  and  looks  for  all,  and  enjoyed  sometimes  a  humorous  incident  or  a  pleas- 
ant nTiecdote.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  always  ready  for  sjiiritual  conversation, 
and  delighted  to  find  in  any  of  his  hearers  a  spirit  of  serious  enquiry  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion. 

J  Jn  sheK,  my  dear  Sir,  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Sb^pard  deserved  to  be  noked 
ll%k  among  the  honoured  and  fitithful  ministers  of  the  last  generatioa.  Hay  the 
examples  of  such,  whjpn  yon  are  about  to  spread  before  the  world,  oootribute, 
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the  Divine  blessing,  to  raise  up  others  who  shall  equal  them  in  simpliofty  illA 
earneatneH  in  the  great  work  of  prMching  the  Goii|id,  and  shall  he  made  even 
more  soooeeaAil  in  winning  souls  to  Ohrist 

With  Christian  regard,  I  am,  very  truly  yours , 

BAY  FALM£R. 


ELIJAH  PARISH,  D.  D  * 
1787—1825. 

Elijah  Pabish  was  bom  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  November  7,  1762.  His 
pamntage  wm  reapeotable;  though  thn  eircnmataneea  of  his  &ther*s  fiuiuly 
were  saoh  as  to  oblige  him  to  d^end  ohieflj  on  his  own  efforts  m  obtaining 

a  classical  education.    Ho  was  gmdnated  it  Dartmouth  College  in  1785. 

Of  the  history  of  his  eerly  reU^ous  impressions  little  is  known ;  but  he 
seems,  when  he  was  quite  young,  to  have  made  clioicc  of  tlie  ministry  for 
his  profess^ion.  He  pursued  Ms  theological  studies  under  the  Ili;v.  Ephraim 
Judson  of  Taunton,  Mass.  <  >u  llie  20th  of  Doeenibcr,  1787,  he  wan  settled 
at  iiyficld,  a  parish  of  Newbury,  Mati^.,  a^  suceet»i>or  to  the  lie\ .  Mosoa 
Parsons.  Here  ho  continued  a  diligent  student,  and  a  highly  acceptable 
minister,  till  his  esreer  was  terminnted  by  death. 

In  1807,  he  was  honoured  with  the  d^ree  of  Dootor  of  Divinity  from  the  i 
College  at  which  he  feoeived  his  education. 

Dr.  Parish  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  ]K>litical  concerns  of  the  country. 
He  preached  the  annual  Election  sermon  in  1810,  in  which  he  attacked  with 
great  zeal  and  elaqueuce  the  policy  of  the  national  administratiou,  and  gave 
such  offence  to  the  dominant  paity  in  the  Legislature  that  they  refused  to 
pay  him  the  usual  compliment  of  asking  a  copy  for  publication.  The  ser- 
mon, however,  was  immediately  published  by  sabscription,  and  was  widely 
ouroolated  and  muoh  talked  about.  A  short  time  afterwards,  he  published 
one  or  two  Fast  sermons  m  oonneotion  with  the  war  of  1812,  that  partook, 
in  a  high  degree,  <^  the  same  character,  and  wore  perhaps  equally  approved 
by  one  party  and  reprobated  by  the  other. 

Tn  his  last  sickness,  he  suffered  severely,  but  exhibited  great  serenity 
and  patience.  In  days  of  health  he  had  always  manifested  no  inconsideraVde 
fear  of  death  ;  but  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  the  event,  he  wa.^  able 
humbly  to  say,  "  Not  my  will  but  thine  bo  done."  He  died  October  15, 
1825,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three, — ^greatly  lamented  by  the  people  whom  he 
had  so  long  served,  as  well  as  by  nomerons  friends  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  parish.  . 

Dr.  Parish  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Deacon  Joseph  Hale,  of 
Byfield,  in  170(5.  They  had  five  children.  One  of  thom,  Moses  Parsons, 
was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1M22,  and  entered  the  legal  profession, 
but  ha.H  withdrawn  from  it,  and  engaged  in  othor  business. 

1  had  the  plea^iure  of  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Parish,  having  had 
several  interviews  with  liim  at  his  own  house  between  the  year^  1812  and 
1818.    I  remember  him  as  a  man  of  soaieely  the  middle  stature,  of  a 

*  Memoir  prefixed  to  his  Scrmom. — MS.  tnm  his  faailj. 
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piermng  eye,  unusually  fluent  in  spcccli  and  Tnj-id  in  his  motions.  He  pos- 
sessed fine  CQUverHatiuuai  powers,  uud  alwujb  limi  pcxLixieiit  llLuu^lits  and 
words  at  oomouuid.  His  preMhing  (for  I  heard  him  preaeb  nunre  than 
onoe)  vaa  aaneft  and  impiMuvo;  and  lliara  Memed  (o  me  a  happy  ooma- 
pondenm  hatween  hia  atyle  of  wrUing  and  maimer  of  deliTeiy.  Fiem  my 
recoUeotion  of  hia  sermons  which  I  heaid,  as  well  as  firom  a  peroaal  of  hia 
published  sermons  since,  I  should  suppose  he  must  httve  been  an  admirar  of 
the  French,  rather  than  of  the  English,  school. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Pari&h's  publications: — A  Sermon  at 
the  ordination  of  Ariel  Parish,*  1792.  A  Discourse  on  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  his  ordination,  1797.  A  Sermon  ou  the  deaiU  of  the  Rev. 
John  Cleaveland,  Ipbwich,  1799.  An  Oration  ou  the  I'ourth  of  July,  1799. 
An  Oration  on  the  Twenty-aecond  of  Fehraary,  1800.  A  Swmon  preached 
at  HanoTer,  the  Sabbath  preceding  the  Conunencement  at  Bartmonth  Col* 
lege,  1801.  A  ThankagiTisg  Disoonrae,  1804.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination 
of  Nathan  Waldo, t  1800.  A  Sermon  before  the  Massachusetts  Missionary 
Society,  1807.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  David  Thurston,  Winthrop, 
Mc,  1^07.  A  Sermon  on  the  Annual  Fast,  1808.  A  Sermon  before  the 
Female  Charitable  Society  of  Newburyport,  ISOM.  Massachusetts  Kiectiou 
Sermon,  1810.  A  Eulogy  on  Professor  Johu  liubbardt  of  Dartmouth 
College,  1810.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Nathaniel  Merrill,*^  1811. 
Protest  against  the  war:  A  Fast  Sermon,  1812.  A  Fast  Sermon,  1814. 
A  Sermon  before  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indiana 
and  others  in  North  America,  1814.  A  Sermon  at  Ipswich,  at  the  ordina* 
tion  of  Daniel  Smithll  and  Cyru»  Kingsbury,  as  missionaries  to  the  Weat, 
1815.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Knoch  Pilsbury,!!  1815.  A  Sermon 
delivered  before  the  Convention  of  Congregational  nuniatera  in  Maasaohu* 
setts,  1821. 

Dr.  Parish  published  also,  in  connection  with  tlic  Rev.  Dr.  Morno,  a 
Gaaetteer  of  the  Ea-stern  and  Western  continents,  idU2;  a  compeiuJiuu.s 
History  of  New  Kugluml,  1809;  a  System  of  Modem  Geography,  18 lU; 
and,  in  connection  with  the  Rev.  David  McClure,  a  Memoir  of  the  Kev.  Dr. 
Bleaier  Wheeloek,  Firat  President  of  Dartmonth  College,  1811.  He 
abo  pnblished  a  Saored  Geography  or  Gaaetteer  of  the  Bible,  in  1818. 

•  Arikl  Parish  was  born  in  Lrhnnon,  Conn.,  November  29,  ITPl;  was  f^m.hinted  at  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1788;  wua  orlaiiittl  paator  of  the  church  in  Manchester,  Mum.,  Ajjril  4,  1792; 
•ad  died  May  '20,  1794,  aged  thirty. 

iKATHAX  WA1.D0  r«o«ired  the  honomi^  de^e  of  MasUr  of  ArU  from  Dartmouth  College  ia 
3 :  wiu  ordaiaw!  pMtor  of  the  choreh  in  WilUamstown,  Vt.,  in  18€6 ;  and  died  in  18SS. 
I  Joaif  iluBSABD  wai  bom  in  Townsend,  MaMi.,  August  8.  17.'>9;  w^'  rrndimtod  at  T)art- 
moath  College  in  1810;  wns,  for  several  years,  Principii)  of  thi-  Aeadiuiv  lu  New  Ipawich, 
N.  II.;  was  afterwards  aj)jx»iuted  Juilgc  of  Probate  for  the  coiintv  of  Cheshire;  viae  ajipointed 
Profeoor  of  Matbetnatios  and  Natural  I'biloeopby  in  Dartmouth  College  in  1BU4;  and  died 
AifuK  4,  1810.  He  pabli«hed  an  Oration  at  Walpolc,  N.  H.,  Jalyi*  iTMi  Itaillwinnto  of 
Qeojrraphjr,  1803;  American  Reader  (4th  edition),  18U8. 

^Nathaniel  Mbrsill  was  bom  at  Rowley,  Maai.,  in  1782;  was  Kradoated  at  Dartmouth 
L  tl     in  IHUJ;  waaovdOMdiiMtovortlMdiiiMlilnlgradAboiMigh,  H.  H.yOfl^^ 

ail  1  'iird  in  1839. 

I  I>\MKL  Smith  waa  l><<m  at  Ticnnington,  Vt.,  in  1789;  was  graduated  at  Middleliiiiy  Col» 
logo  in  1810;  studied  at  the  Andoror  Theological  Seminary  from  1810  to  1SI3;  wa«  engaged 
with  Bamnel  J.  Mills  in  an  exploring  tour  to  the  Southwest  in  1814- 15;  laboured  as  a  minion- 
ary  in  X;Lt<  in  /  fniiD  about  IHKi  till  1^20;  when  he  removed  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  hi^  died 
of  a  bUiiiuii  tevor  in  1822.  ''  lie  nm  a  man  of  culUvatcd  miud  and  taste,  of  devoted  pietj, 
and  an  excellent  pnaphOT." 

1  Ehock  Pilsbort  waff  bom  at  Brfleld,  Ma«.,  in  1788;  was  not  giadoated  at  anr  College; 
««•  otdaintd  pMtor  ^ the ehux«h  in  Lit«hfleld  N.  B.»  October  25,  1816}  UMi  died  Ftbrnuj  16, 
ISUy  tfid  tUrtj. 
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A  poailiiiiiiinit  Tolome  of  hk  SermoBi  on  dootriiud  waA  pnotioal  snl^ecfs, 
in  oonneetmr  wHh  »  briof  Momoir  of  lua  life,  tppeued  id  18S6.'  - 

PROM  THS  BEY.  LSONABD  WITEINGTOir,  D.D. 

NnrsomT,  Fe1>rn<u-y  1, 1866. 
My  dtftr  Sir-:  Yoo  request  of  me  mbm  raninjmwto  of  Dr.  Poriak.  Tkw^I 
Wftft  his  ndgfaboar  for  seTenI  yotn,  tnd  often  met  liim  In  the  social  circle  and 
our  ministerial  Association,  yet  you  must  be  aware  that  a  parishioner  and  a 

hean  r  in-i^f  luive  great  advantages  over  a  clerical  neighbour,  to  see  him  in  his  daily 
drc6->,  aiicl  lo  hear  his  common  exhibitiooi*  of  himself  from  Uui  pulpit,  i  have 
thought,  therefore,  that  I  oould  not  better  comply  with  your  request  than  to  pro- 
Oure  tbo  Iblloiruig  eoooant  of  him  fh>m  <»ie  who  wis  his  oonstent  heoTer.  I 
believe  the  picture  to  be  discriminnting  end  jest.  Most  of  the  lines  I  know  to  be 
true,  parfirTilrirly  his  strong  hold  of  the  Tenemtion  of  his  people.  Tlic  sermons 
I  heard  him  prcnrh  were  always  elaborate;  and  I  did  not  know  his  faculty  in 
extemporaneous  addresses  until  I  read  the  following  representation:  but  of  this, 
as  you  see,  one  brought  up  under'  his  ministry  most  be  e  better  judge  then 
mjtidt   The  sketch  is  esfikUows: 

"  It  is  hiy  intention  to  speak  of  Dr.  Parish  only  as  he  was  known  among  the 
people  of  his  charf^e — as  a  pastor  mid  a  man.  A  generation  has  passed  away 
since  he  lived;  hut  the  rccolloctiun  ul  his  ministry  is  still  held  fast  in  the  hearts 
end  minds  of  many,  end  there  arc  still  those  edocated  under  it,  who  are  wont 
to  refer  to  him  elroost  as  e  stenderd  of  ministeriel  queli6cetion  end  fidelity. 

It  is  not  claimed  thet  the  eifection  rendered  him  by  his  people  was  without 
exatuide,  in  those  days  or  the  present;  l)ut  it  is  Ixdievod  that  the  ii^*lnrTirr  hr- 
exerted  over  them ,  in  kind  and  in  de;:ree,  was  very  rare  even  then,  and  the 
tendencies  of  thu  times  cannot  surely  have  multiplied  instances  of  it.  For  it 
is  In  no  respect  en  exaggeration  to  sey  thet  any  opinion  expresswA  in  opposition 
to  their  pastor,  political,  religions,  or  regerding  meesnres  of  polioy,  wonld 
have  had  little  chance  of  finding  favour  among  his  people. 

"  lie  was  familiar  in  every  household  of  his  conarcf^ation,  and  his  visits  were 
always  occasiouii  of  joy.  Children's  eyes  brightened  with  pleasure  when  they 
saw  him,  and  they  were  sure  of  his  affectionate  notice  and  loving  word.  Fethers 
end  mothers  greeted  him  with  e  reedy  welcome,  end  yielded  him  tlieir  foUeet 
confidence.  They  consulted  him  on  their  worldly  concerns,  end  did  not  fully 
believe  in  their  own  plans  till  he  had  sanctioned  Ihem.  Said  a  parishioner  at 
his  death,  '  I  have  lost  my  best  adviser  in  niy  liusiness.*  Anotlier,  an  old  man 
of  eighty  years,  exclaimed,  '  Llis  like  for  both  worlds  i  never  knew.'  And  both 
old  end  young,  in  their  intercourse  with  him,  eooorded  him  thet  sfjflv  of  delbr> 
ence,  indiceted  by  the  fignrettve  assertion  of  Job,  thet  in  the  deys  of  his  pros' 
perity,  princes  refrained  talking  before  him.  A  clergyman  of  Massachosotts, 
who  in  childhood  was  one  of  his  con^re^ntion,  to  the  writer,  *  T  always  felt 
an  inch  or  two  taller,  after  Dr.  l^arish  iiad  spoken  to  mo.'  Yet,  this  respect, 
80  universally  rendered,  rested  not  at  all  on  any  visible  superiority  in  exter- 
neis.  In  eU  his  hebits  which  ceme  before  thdr  notice.  Dr.  Perish  wes  undis- 
tinguished from  his  people*  No  old  cheise  in  the  plsoe  wes  inferior  to  thet  in 
whi<  h  he  generally  drove  around  his  parish. 

"  In  theory,  Pr.  Parish  was  a  ConpreRationalist.  Perhaps;,  in  more  senses 
then  one,  lie  might  have  been  termed  a  high-church  Congregationalist;  for  he 
eKimed  H  to  be  lAetme  mode  of  Chnrch  government,  while  yet,  in  edministering 
this  gOTcrnment,  the  congregetlon  seemed  to  be  most  perti<mlerly  guided  by 
thet  inspired  direction  given  in  Heh.  xm.  17.  Weekly  r^igions  meetings  were 
sustained,  T)ut  conducted  whollv  by  the  pastor.  The  conj^renration  were  inter- 
ested in  all  the  benevolent  operations  of  the  time,  end  the  women,  as  now,  did 
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tkeir  part,  as  ihej  then  understood  it.    '  Do  you  call  th'm  a  female  societj 
inquired  a  lady,  who  had  recently  come  into  the  place, — '  Dr.  Parish  the  Presi- 
dtat.  Dr.  Parish  to  d«eid«  on  the  diapoaittoii  of  the  fiinda,  Dr>  Pariah  to  open 
the  meeting  with  prayer  ?'   But  the  ladies,  whose  plan  of  opvration  was  thus 

questioned,  were  fIow  to  be  persuaded  that  tlierc  could  be  nny  better  way,  or 
to  be  convinced  that  they  had  beeu  conceding  a  right,  instead  of  reoeiTiug  an 
advantage. 

"  PoaaiUy  Dr.  Pariah's  agency  as  a  pastor  was  more  extended  than  it  shonld 
have  heen.  It  may  appear  that  his  people  too  much  gave  up  their  thinking  to 
he  done  for  them,  and  confided  in  their  pastor's  viewg  unwisely.  But  the  high 
character  for  intelligence  and  ptt  ty  whirb  liis  church  sustained  during  his  minis- 
try, would  seeui  rather  to  iudicatu  that  their  ready  sympathy  with  his  views 
was  the  natural  result  of  his  weight  of  character,  in  connection  with  the  clearest 
judgments  and  purest  hearts.  Certain  it  is  that  this  state  of  things  was  brought 
shout  by  no  imperious  demand  on  his  part  that  it  should  be  so — that  it  never 
could  thus  have  been  brong^ht  aboiit  .  And  if  it  was  an  tindc-ir.ibk'  and  evil 
condition,  it  was  not  a  .self-[x>rpetuating  one.  It  did  not  rciuaiu  a  grief  and 
burden  to  those  who  came  afler  him. 

*'In  Theology,  Dr.  Parish  belonged  to  the  party  known  in  bis  day  as 
Hopkinsian — then  the  straitest  sect  of  the  orthodox.  But  he  held  his  h^h 
orthodoxy  in  a  most  liberal  and  catholic  spirit.  Independent  himself,  he  had 
no  wi<h  to  enthral  others,  and  never  made  cninridence  with  his  own  views  the 
condition  of  liis  esteem.  Con.sequently  through  life  lie  had  friends  among  those 
who,  in  their  thinking,  had  come  to  quite  dittcrent  results  from  his  own,  and 
never  wholly  confined  bis  ministerial  intercourse  to  those  who  held  his  own 
opinions.  Nor  did  he  think  it  necessary,  in  sustaining  his  own  system  of  belief 
either  as  a  preacher,  or  with  th(v>^e  wlio.^e  education  he  conducted,  to  krf  ]>  every 
other  system  out  of  sij^ht.  He  was  willing:  to  take  tlie  risk  of  pernutLaij;  ])oth 
sides  to  be  iieard.  But  tliis  course  resulted  from  uo  inditiercncc  to  the  import** 
snoe  of  sound  opinions,  or  disregard  to  the  danger  of  an  unscriptursl  creed. 

**  In  an  admonitorx  snd  Ikmitiar  letter,  be  writes  to  his  son  on  choosing  • 
place  of  residence:  'With  all  my  candour  and  Catholicism,  it  extends  no  fur- 
ther than  to  1>e  willing  that  others  ^should  seriou.^ly  and  devoutly,  after  patient 
investigation,  adopt  such  a  creed  as  in  their  consciences  they  think  nio.st  accord- 
ing to  the  Word  of  God.  This  docs  not  lessen  the  danger  of  an  unscriptural 
creed,  nor  lower  the  importance  of  sound  opinions.  WiU  the  man  who  thinks 
lightly  of  human  depravity  and  of  course  of  his  own  sins,  be  likely  to  repent, 
to  1)C  broken-hearted,  to  abase  himself?  Will  the  man  who  has  sli^'ht  notions 
of  the  Divine  anger  against  sin,  and  of  the  pnniishment  of  the  wicked,  Jiee 
from  the  wrath  to  come  ?  Will  he  be  concerned  for  his  salvation?  Will  he 
giTO  all  diligence  to  mtk9  his  calling  and  dectton  sure  f  Is  it  not,  then,  of  vsai 
importance  to  hear  sound  preaching  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  ?  For  myself,  I 
soberly  and  solemnly  deelsre  that,  with  all  my  fiistidious  taste  for  talents  and 
elocution,  &c.,  Avhich  is  very  prcat,  T  would  rather  sit  under  the  most  ordinary 
preacher,  thau  attend  a  minister  of  wrong  principles,  pos.sessing  the  most  pro- 
found genius  and  the  most  powerful  eloquence.  How  then  can  1  advise  or  con- 
sent that  you  should  settle  at  i*  This  letter  is  dated  February  17, 1825. 

"Dr.  Parish  was  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  out  lii^  i  rmons.  A  few  notes 
were  made  from  which  he  could  sj^K^ak  forty  or  fifty  minutes.  But  such  was 
hi^  frirility  in  extemporizing  that  no  one  would  have  suspected  the  discourse 
unwritten.  Tlie  thought  was  present,  and  the  right  expression  came  as  wanted. 
No  friend  ever  felt  anxious  Ibr  him  ss  a  public  speaker.  It  was  sud  by  the 
late  BeT.  Joseph  Emerson,  who  was  his  hearar  Ibr  about  three  years,  that  he  was 
the  first  preacher  whom  ho  ever  heard,  the  extemporaneous  portions  of  whose 
discourse  he  could  not  distioguish  fh>m  the  written.   Yet  if  lie  preached 
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unwritten  .scnnons,  he  never  preached  unstudied  ones.  They  were  iiodiad  ia 
silent  thought,  often  in  the  midst  of  his  fannly,  who  instinctively  avoided  to 
interrupt  him.  The  ideas  of  the  «frninn  amingcd  in  his  mind,  and  partially 
the  language,  the  writing  required  was  a  very  short  process.  His  exercises 
were  »lw»ys  appropriate.  He  bad  no  formuk  of  prayer  or  exhortation.  The 
language  of  his  prayer  could  never  be  anticijiated*  although  it  was  oltoi  recol- 
lected. His  feelings  were  in  all  his  perfomances, — Whence  they  could  not  he 
monotonous  or  mechanical 

"Dr.  Parish  hnd  great  niciit:il  clastirity.  Energy  f'^r  any  special  labour 
seemed  to  come  spoutaueoudly.  And  yet  it  was  not  ju^t  so.  If  he  foresaw 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  any  great  effort  would  be  reqiured,  he  kept  ham- 
self  from  previous  exertion, — would  not  even  engage  in  animated  conversation, 
but  reserved  his  whole  strength  of  body  and  mind  for  the  anticipated  service. 
He  once  said  that  when  he  had  most  to  do,  he  always  had  most  leisure.  The 
explanation  doubtless  was,  that  ia  any  unusual  demand  on  his  powers,  the 
increased  mental  tone  he  was  able  to  secure,  surpassed  the  necessity. 

"  Dr.  Parish  was  a  man  of  unvarying  industiy.  Be  coretona  of  time— -was 
a  direction  he  often  gave  to  the  young,  and  the  principle  suggested,  governed 
his  own  actions.  Before  sleeping,  his  plan  of  occupation  for  the  next  day  was 
formed,  ro  that  no  time  was  lost  in  deliberating  on  what  he  should  do.  Prompt 
in  all  he  liad  to  do,  nothing  was  deferred  so  as  to  necessitate  hurry.  At  the 
close  of  the  week,  he  waa  neter  known  to  be  anxiously  seeking  an  exchange, 
because  he  was  unprepared  to  preach.  His  pulpit  cxchuges  were  not  frequent. 
He  used  to  say  that  his  sermons  were  prepared  tor  his  own  people  and  nnsuited 
to  another  place. 

**  He  was  tenacious  as  well  as  ardent  in  his  friendships.  Those  wiiom  he 
had  once  known  and  loved,  he  never  foigot  or  thought  of  with  indifieren<Se;  and 
if  lus  decision  and  independence  sometimes  made  him  enemies,  no  man  was 
ever  more  truly  and  sincerely  loved. 

**  Dr.  Parish  suffered  from  ill  liealth  through  his  whole  ministerial  life.  The 
day  sohiom  passed,  in  which  iie  did  not  endure  paroxysms  of  pain,  which  phy- 
sicians could  neither  relieve  nor  account  for. 

"He  was  settled  in  the  ministry  with  a  large  and  strong  opposi^n.  Bui 
oTentually  every  member  of  it  became  his  attached  friend.  He  left  an  entirely 
united  people." 

Hoping  that  the  above  may  answer  your  purpose, 

I  am  very  truly  yours, 
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ABEL  FLINT,  D.  D  • 

1788—1825. 

Abel  Flint,  the  ion  oC  Jamofl  and  Jcinima  (Jeiimngs)  Flint,  was  born 

in  Windham,  Conn.,  in  November,  1765.  He  was  graduated  at  Tale  Col- 
lege in  1T>^5  ;  aud  the  next  year  aefeptcil  a  TutorsUp  in  Brown  T'niversity, 
and  held  the  office  until  1790.  Mcunwliile  he  pursued  the  study  of  Theol- 
ogy, and  was  licensed  to  preach  ;  and  among  other  vacant  parishes  which  he 
temporarily  supplied,  was  that  in  Worcester  of  which  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.) 
Samuel  Austin  became  the  minister.  About  the  time  that  he  rebigned  his 
Tutorship,  he  was  invited  to  preach  as  a  candidate  to  the  Second  church 
Mid  society  in  Hertford,  Conn.;  ehortly  after  whieh,  they  oalled  him  with 
gwnt  nnnnimity  to  become  their  pastor.  He  aooepted  the  eall,  and  was 
oiddned  on  the  20th  of  April,  1791,— the  Rot.  Dr.  Bnos  Hitchoock  of 
Providence,  preaching  the  sermon. 

At  the  formation  of  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society  in  June,  1798, 
Mr.  Flint  wa.s  appolntod  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  he  held 
the  office,  by  annual  a|>[ioiiitment,  twenty-four  years.  In  this  office  the 
greater  part  of  the  business  of  the  Society  necessarily  devolved  on  him, 
including  all  the  correspondence  with  the  missioiun  ics  :  and  for  eleven  years 
he  performed  this  onerous  labour  without  any  peeuoiary  compensation.  He 
had  also  an  important  agency  in  the  establishment  of  the  Conveotient  Bible 
Soeiety  in  1809,  and  had  much  to  do  in  the  management  of  its  concerns  for 
many  years.  When  the  Connectient  Evangelical  Magaiine  was  established 
in  1800,  there  were  a  number  of  editors  appointed  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  but  the  labour  of  condnoting  it  devolved  mainly  upon  Dr.  Strong 
an*l  Mr.  Flint,  who  performed  it  gratuitously  for  seven  years.  Of  the  Min- 
b,teri'  Anrnnty  Society, — ^an  institution  for  the  benefit  of  the  fsimilics  of 
deceased  ministers,  Mr.  Flint  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  founder.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  extensive  prevalence  of  revivals  su^cested 
the  idea  of  compiling  a  Beleotion  of  Hymns  especially  adapted  to  bueh  a 
Slate  of  things;  and  Mr.  Flint  lent  an  important  aid  in  preparing  such  a 
woik,  which  was  published  with  the  title  of  '*The  Hartford  Selection  of 
Hymns,**  and  has  sinoe  passed  through  many  editions.  Mr.  Flint  had  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing  several  interesting  revivals  among  his  own  people ; 
particularly  in  the  years  1799,  1806,  and  1820.  On  these  o(  asions  he 
laboured  with  great  assidoity ;  often  preaching  four  or  fiye  times  in  the 
week. 

He  was  honoored  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Union  Col- 
lege in  1818. 

Dr.  Flint's  heaUh  had  been  seriously  affected  for  a  number  of  years  pre- 
vious to  hii>  death.  In  June,  1822,  he  was  thrown  from  a  wagon  with  so 
mneh  Tiolenee  as  not  only  to  occasion  a  severe  shock  to  his  frame,  but  also 
to  affect,  in  some  degree,  his  intellect.  From  that  period,  he  was  inadequate 
to  the  full  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties.  His  people  oceasionally 
employed  preachers  to  assist  him,  and  they  were  desirous  of  settling  a  col- 
Isagoe  psstor ;  but  so  fully  was  he  convinced  that  the  state  of  his  hsalth 

*  Eobbinfl'  fun.  bcrm. — MS.  from  hit  Camilj. 
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nquired  a  release  from  all  ministerial  care,  that  be  preferred  iStuA  Lifl  pnrto* 
nl  reUtUm  should  be  diasolved;  and,  tocordiDgly,  by  his  own  urgent  reqaest, 
he  was  dismissed  by  a  council  composed  of  several  of  the  neighbouring 
mmistors  in  January,  18'21,  and  recommended  as  a  minister  of  Christ, 
whercYor  he  might  be  called  to  labour.  It  was  an  occasion  of  preat  joy  to 
him  that,  within  a  short  time  after  he  resigned  his  charge,  hib  place  was 
suppliod  by  one,  whom  he  regarded  with  the  utmoat  respect  and  conhdcnce. 
He  pfeeohed  but «  few  timee  after  his  dlBmission.  His  kesltli  giadaaUy 
beeame  mora  enfeebled  until  the  7th  of  Miroh,  1825,  when  be  died,  in  tbe 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  His  fimenl  sermon  was  preaobed  bj  the  Bev. 
Thomas  Robbins  of  East  Windsor,  and  was  puldished. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Flint's  publications  : — A  Dlsoonrse  on  the 
death  of  Washington,  1709.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordinmiun  of  Josiah  "B. 
Andrews  at  Killiugworth,  1802.  A  Sermon  at  the  lunerai  of  John 
M'Cunly  iStrong,  1806.  A  Serrnon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mary  Yates, 
180(i.  A  Sermon  before  tku  Umtiord  Female  Beneficent  Society,  1810. 
A  Treatise  on  Surveying.  A  Bisoouise  oooasiooed  by  the  news  of  Peaoe, 
1815.  A  Disoonrse  at  the  ordination  of  Oomelins  B.  ETorest,  1816.  An 
Bleetion  Sermon,  1816.  A  Sermon  aft  the  ordination  of  William  B.  SpragnSt 
1819.    An  Address  before  the  Hartford  Sunday  School  Society,  1819. 

Dr.  Flint  was  married  to  Amelia,  daughter  of  Col.  Hezekiah  Bissell  of 
East  Windsor,  Conn.  She  died  on  the  19th  of  January,  1810.  They  had 
four  children, — three  sons  and  one  daughter.  Two  of  the  sons  diet]  in 
infancy.  The  daughter,  Amelia,  was  married  to  the  llev.  Herman  >i^jrton, 
lu  October,  182G.  Mr.  Norton  was  a  native  of  New  Hartford,  N.  i.  -;  was 
graduated  at  Hamilton  CoUege  in  1823 ;  received  his  theological  edneation 
at  Anbom ;  was  lioensed  to  preaeh  in  1825 ;  and  ordained  as  an  evangelist 
in  1826.  For  about  Ibnr  yean  he  laboured  in  several  diiferent  States, 
qhieflj  in  oonnection  with  revivals  of  religion.  In  1880»  be  became  the 
pastor  of  a  church  in  New  York,  and  retained  his  connection  with  it  five 
years.  He  tlien  took  cliargc  of  a  church  in  Cincinnati,  which,  after  two 
years,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  the  failure  c»f  his  health.  On 
hiA  return  to  the  Eastern  States,  he  preached  a  year  in  Home,  N.  Y.,  and 
four  years  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  In  1843,  he  was  chosen  Seo- 
retaij  of  the  American  Protestant  Society ;  and  when  this  Society,  the 
Christian  Allianee,  and  the  Foreign  Bvangelieal  Society,  were  united  to 
form  the  Amerioan  and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  be  was  diosen  one  of  tbs 
Corrospondiog  Secretaries.  In  this  offioe  he  oontuiaed  till  bis  death,  whiob 
ooeorred,  after  a  week's  illness,  on  tiie  20th  of  November,  1850.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  kindliness  of  spirit,  an  earnest  Christian,  and  a  deyoted  minister* 

FBOM  THE  BEY.  DANIEL  WALIX). 

Gsnnis,  H ovember  8, 1861. 

If 7  dear  Sir:  When  I  entered  Yale  College  in  the  autumn  of  1784,  Dr.  Flint 
commcnceti  liis  Senior  year;  ami,  shorH}^  after  that,  my  acquaintance  with  him 
begun.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  respoctahlo  scholar,  and  in  some 
branches  was  a  good  deal  distinguished.  He  was  popular  in  College  among  his 
f«llow-«tndents,  and  was  also  s  &TOurite  with  President  Stiles,  partly, — it  need 
to  be  said,— tecanse  he  was  fond  of  the  stndj  of  Hebrew.  He  read  Fwnoh  also 
with  great  facility,  and  afterwards  became  passionately  fond  of  Massillon's  and 
Sanrin's  Sermons  in  the  original.  I  think  he  erinoed  also  considerable  taste  for 
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nwfhematks.  At  all  9mda,  he  devoted  %  good  deal  of  attenUon  to  that  Iwrnnch 

in  subsequent  life. 

On  my  being  settled  at  Suliieid,  I  became  a  member  t»f  tlic  same  Association 
with  iiuu,  iuid>  Irom  that  time,  our  intimacy  never  ceased,  uutii  his  death  termi- 
nated it.  Ho  waa  in  afcatare  rather  above  the  Middle  height, .  well-proporUoned^ 
aad  had  a  &oe  whose  prominent  chaTacteriatieB  were  perhapa  kindlineaa  and 
dignity.  He  had  been  educated  in  good  society,  and  hia  manners  were  more 
thun  <'ommonly  urbane  and  poHs?hed.  You  could  not  place  him  in  any  of  the 
walks  of  isociiil  life, — not  even  the  highest, — where  he  would  not  b^  quite  at 
home.  Possibly  the  dignity  of  his  manners  may  have  sometimes  bordered  a 
tittle  on  Ibnnalitj;  and  yet  there  waa  nothing  to  prevent  a  ftdiqg  of  perftct 
freedom  on  the  part  of  those  with  whom  ho  associated.  While  he  waa  rj^d 
in  his  ohservnnce  of  all  the  forms  of  social  projirioty,  he  was  afTuhle,  and  com- 
municative, and  free  from  all  airs  of  hauteur  and  vanity.  Uis  people,  I  believOi 
were  generally  and  strongly  attached  to  him. 

Dr.  Flint  ranked  among  the  more  popular  preadiero  of  Now  England.  A 
flaer  voice  than  his  I  have  rarely  heard  from  the  pulpit.  HIa  aermona  were 
written  in  a  chaste,  neat  style,  by  no  means  deficient  in  judicious  and  impoi^ 
tant  thnti^^ht,  and  delivered  with  very  considerable  rhetorical  skill.  Ho  was 
acknow  iedf^cd  to  be  among  the  best  readers  of  his  ti?Tie.  His  appearance  in 
the  pulpit  was,  in  every  respect,  inipressive  and  cummandmg.  He  published  a 
eonaiderable  number  of  ooeaaional  aermona,  one  of  the  heat  of  whioh  ia  that  on 
the  deatb  of  Washington,  which  indeed  iiad  a  high  idaoe  among  the  many  ser- 
mons that  w  ere  called  forth  by  that  great  occasion. 

Dr.  Flint  was  a  man  of  delicate  sensibility, — not  well  adapted  to  the  rougher 
passages  in  human  life.  In  this  respect  he  was  quite  the  opposite  of  his  neigh- 
boar,  Dr.  Strong;  and  I  believe  Dr.  Strong's  jokes  were  a  sort  of  standing 
terror  to  him.  He  evinced  great  reapect  for  the  feelings  of  others,  and  aeemod 
to  eSEpect,  in  return,  what  he  so  instinctively  yielded. 

He  was  well  versed  in  the  detnil>  of  puliHc  business;  and.  owin<»  to  his  pub- 
lic and  c(«Titrril  situation,  he  was  u\\vn  jtut  in  requisition  for  that  kind  of  !*ervice. 
His  promptness  and  liduiity,  on  all  such  occasions,  were  worthy  oi  ail  praise. 

I  am  aiaeerely  yours, 

DAHIBL  WALDO. 


i»e  

« 

JONATHAN  STRONG,  D.  D.« 
1798—1814. 

Jonathan  Strong,  son  of  Jonathan  Strong,  was  bom  at  Bolton,  Conn., 
September  4,  1764.  His  fSikther  removed  with  hi<i  family  from  Bolton  to 
Orford*,  N.  H.,  in  June,  1772 ;  and  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  and  a 

leading  man  of  that  place,  and  for  many  years  a  deacon  of  the  chnroh.  fie 

died  September  17,  1807,  in  the  eighty- third  year  of  hia  age.  The  son 
wtercd  Dartmouth  College  in  1782,  and  graduated  with  an  excellent  repu- 
tation as  a  scholar  in  1780.  Tniniediately  after  his  graduation,  he  spent  a  few 
months  in  teaching  a  school  at  Kittcry.  Me.;  and  then  went  to  reside  with  the 
Rev.  Epbraim  Judson  at  Taunton,  with  a  view  to  prosecute  his  theological 
studies,    in  due  tune  be  was  licensed  to  preach ;  and  shortly  after  preached 
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for  three  months  at  AtUeborough,  Man.,  whore  ho  rooeivod  %  nnonimooa 
oaU  (0  settle  in  the  mimstry, — ^whioh,  howoTor,  he  thought  it  his  dnty  to 
decline.  On  the  28th  of  JanoAry,  1789,  he  was  seiilod,  as  ooUeagvo 
|>astor  with  the  Rev.  Moses  Taft,*  over  tbe  church  in  Randolph,  Mass.  Hero 
he  continue  to  labour  during  the  rest  of  hi.s  life.  He  died  after  an  illness 
of  ten  day??,  on  the  9th  of  Novciiil>or,  1^14,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his 
age.  The  violence  of  his  <lise!isc  >n  m  alfected  liis  incntid  powers,  and 
though  he  had  lucid  interv  il-,  liuring  which  he  expressed  his  resignation  tO 
the  Divine  will,  it  wati  tu  his  life  rather  than  his  death  that  his  friends  had 
to  look  for  coDsolatioD. 

He  was  hononied  with  the  degree  of  I>oetor  of  DiTimiy  from  Brown 
UniTereity  a  Ibw  months  hefore  his  death. 

Three  extensive  revivals  of  religion  occurred  under  Dr.  Strong*s  nunis- 
trji  the  result  of  which  was  an  addition  to  his  choroh  of  upwards  of  two 
hundred  meuihcrs.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  Missions,  and 
vf'dF  one  of  th*^  fouTvlers  and  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  MLssiouury 
Society,  and  uue  of  the  editors  of  the  Massachuiiettb  Missionary  Magaisine. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications : — A  Sermon  on  the  Annual 
Thanksgiving,  1795.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Levi  White,!  1798. 
A  Sermon  at  Plymouth,  on  the  landing  of  onr  Fathen,  1808.  A  Diseovrso 
at  Bridgewater  at  the  fnneral  of  Br.  Ziha  Bass,  1804.  A  Sermon  before 
the  Massachusetts  Mifltfionarj  Society,  1808.  An  Oration  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  1810.  A  Sermon  at  the  dedication  of  a  meeting-house  in  Abington, 
1813.  He  oontribated  liberally  to  several  periodioals>  especially  the  Pano« 
pli^t. 

He  was  married,  November  3,  1790,  to  Joanna,  daughter  of  Deacon 
Thomas  Odiornc  of  Ivteter,  N.  H.  They  had  nine  children, — of  wliom  one 
sou,  George  Odiome,  was  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1814,  aud  one 
daughter,  Jomma,  beoimo  the  wife  of  the  Ber.  William  Cogswell,  B.  B. 

FROM  THE  BEY.  BIOBABJ)  S.  STORES,  D.D. 

Baaiinass,  Kovember  19^  1849. 
My  dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yonr  kind  note,  permit  mo  to  say  that  my  know- 
ledge of  Dr.  Strong  was  limited  to  the  term  of  three  or  four  years;  and  that, 

during  that  time,  it  was  not  olhcrv  isc  intimate  tliun  the  ordinary  acquaintance 
of  young  men  with  their  seniors  in  contipuou-;  pnri-^hcs  may  be  exi)ected  to  be. 
He  was  fifty  and  1  was  twcnty-iive.  lie  kindly  treated  roe  as  a  child,  and  I 
loved  him  as  a  Ikitheri  bnt  I  had  too  mneh  rsTennce  Ibr  age»^  and  too  slight  an 
aoqmkintance  with  the  world  at  large,  to  form  a  jndgment  of  his  charaeter 
worthy  of  mnch  eonfldenee. 

He  was  a  gencrou'*-honrted,  whole-souled  man — one  of  Naturo*s  noble- 
men,"— **  Strong  by  nature  and  Strtmg  by  nftnie/'  as  my  pred(>cc,s.sor  used  to 
say  of  him.  lie  possessed  talents  of  a  high  order,  but  he  could  hardly  be  said 
to  be  a  student;  for  necessity  drove  him  to  cultivate  his  Ihrm  in  the  summer, 
and  to  train  up  schoolmasters  or  fit  boys  for  College  in  the  winter.  After  his 
Bible,  he  had  Henry's  Commentary,  and  Hopkins*  System,  and  Smalley's 
Sermonf?,  and  Edwards' Works  in  part,  nrt<1  ^ome  other  liooks — quite  enonph 
for  a  man  whose  scanty  salary  compelled  him  to  labour  with  his  hands  a  large 

*  Mo!4E8  Tavt  wAj  a  native  of  Mendon,  Maas. :  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Collc;;^  in  1751 ; 
w&«  ordaiDcd  putor  of  tbe  churob  in  BaDdoIpn>  August  2R,  1752;  and  di^d  November  12, 
1791. 

t  Lbti  Waits  wm  giadnatcd  at  Dartmoath  College  in  lT8f  -was  otdainwl  Mitorof  th* 
shmch  to  BaiwIliilaMj  lUm.,  to  Jaae,  1798}  in»disrai««diiil832i  and  diad fa  XlSS. 
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part  of  the  week  to  supply  his  family  with  daily  bread  and  a  suitable  educa- 
tion. But  he  couid  neither  read  them  nor  digest  them  by  any  intellectual 
process,  not  forever  obstructed  by  the  more  involimtary  procewes  of  the 
masner  part  of  the  naa. 

He  had  remarkable  talents  as  a  preacher,  though  it  is  not  to  be  dissembled 
that  his  straitened  worldly  circmnstanccs  abated  somewhat  in  this  respect 
from  both  his  reputation  and  his  usefulness  The  coTTimouiy  received  ortho- 
doxy of  New  England  he  adopted  from  ttiorough  exauauution,  and  held  with 
unwavering  confidence;  and  this  gave  the  tone  to  all  his  preaehiiig.  He  had  a 
dear,  Ibll,  and  lion-like  Toioe,  a  portly  frame,  a  dignified  and  BoI«nn  manner; 
and  his  whole  exterior  was  fitted  to  make  a  powerful  impression.  There  was 
great  fervour  and  unction  in  his  delivery;  and  his  audioiice  felt,  especially  in 
seasons  of  revival,  that  he  was  pouring  out  upon  them  his  inmost  soul.  Ilia 
discourses  were  plain,  forcible,  and  sometimes  highly  argumentative.  He 
sought  out  acceptable  words,  but  disdained  the  eloquence  that  captirates  the 
imagination  and  leaves  the  heart  unacted. 

Dr.  Strong  was  greatly  belOTOd  by  his  people,  and  respected  and  honoured 
by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry.  Had  Providence  cast  his  lot  in  circumstances 
more  favourable  to  intellectual  culture  and  development,  he  would  have  lelt  a 
mark  that  would  not  have  been  easily  obliterated. 

Most  respectAUly  and  alfeetionately  yours  in  the  Gospel, 

B.  S.  STOBBS. 

WALTER  HARRIS,  D.  D.* 

1789—1843. 

f  BOH  THE  BEY.  ZEDBKIAH  S.  BABSTOV,  D.  D. 

Reexe,  N.  H.,  August  21, 1849. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir :  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  give  you  a  shetdl  of  thl 
Kev.  Dr.  Harris  that  wfll  he  worthy  of  a  plaee  in  your  proposed  work ; 
bni  I  hare  no  hesitation  In  affirming  that  he  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  om$ 
work  that  Is  designed  to  traosmii  to  posterity  the  namea  and  characters  of  the 
more  distinginahed  of  the  American  clergy. 

My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Harris  commenced  many  years  since,  at  an 
eooleaiastieal  oouncil  convened  to  adjudicate  a  ease  of  great  difficulty  and 
delicacy.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  Fhrrwdness,  tact,  and  penetra- 
tion with  which  he  discovered  the  merits?  of  the  whole  controversy,  with  the 
dignified  decision  and  fidelity  which  he  evinced  in  putting  down  the  wicked« 
however  exalted  in  society,  and  with  a  something  in  his  demeanour  thai 
made  the  equivocal  witness  cower  before  htm. 

And  in  all  aubsequeiit  meetings  with  him,  my  admlratioB  of  his  ehancter 
was  eontittually  enhanced.  One  of  the  best  opportunities  which  I  enjoyed 
Ibr  intercourse  with  him,  was  at  Saratoga  Springs,  whither  he  had  gone  for 
the  benefit  of  hia  health.  In  some  of  onr  interviews  there,  be  opened  his 
heart  to  me  with  the  utmoat  freedom ;  and  his  whole  conversation  and 
demeanour  evinced  that  he  was  expecting  a  speedy  exchange  of  worldp.  Said 
he,  as  nearly  as  I  can  now  zemember, — "  I  told  my  people  the  lost  8abbath 

•BatBhaml  Vte.  Ban. 
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tlitt  I  bad  done ;  that  I  lud  eared  for  t^in  for  mtm  iihin,  forty  yean,  wUihr 
out  leairing  them  unsupplied  for  many  Sabbaths,  and  that  now  they  must 
take  care  of  themselves ;  that  I  hoped  they  would  hold  fast  the  doctrines 
which  I  preached,  for  I  verily  believed  they  were  the  truth  of  God,  and  I 
would  willingly  risk  my  own  soul  upon  them.  The  people  were  somewhat 
affected,  and  I  too  was  affected  wit)i  the  thought  that  I  must  meet  them  at 
the  bar  of  God.  I  warned  them  to  meet  me  as  the  disciples  of  Chnstj  that 
I  might  uot  be  a  swii't  witness  against  thorn." 

I  was  8lra<^  in  ihoae  days  with  his  deep  hnmOity  and  uiiwaTeiuig  oonfl- 
deoee  in  God,  with  his  eompreheiuuTe  views  of  the  Christian  system,  and 
the  fiioillty  with  whioh  he  could  put  to  silenee  the  ignoranee  of  foolish  men. 
It  was  delightful  to  listen  to  a  man  apparently  ha.stouing  to  his  lastaceount, 
who  had  such  perfect  conviction  of  the  truth  whioh  he  had  so  long  preaehcd, 
And  who  dwelt  upon  the  great  peculiarities  of  the  remedial  system  with  ?ueh 
depth  and  power  of  argument,  and  such  richness  and  clearness  of  illustra- 
tion. I  could  not  hut  feel  that  he  was  indeed  a  master  in  Israel,  and  that 
it  vfs^  good  to  sit  at  iiis  feet  and  listeii  to  his  instructions. 

Dr.  Harris  reooyered,  in  some  degree,  his  health,  after  the  period  above 
Toferred  to;  but  he  did  not  resume  the  labours  of  ithe  ministfy  in  his  perish,-^ 
a  suoeessor  having  been  installed  during  his  iUness. 

Bat  yonr  request  extends  as  well  to  the  leading  facts  of  Dr.  Harris'  life, 
as  to  my  reooUeetion  of  incidents  illustrative  of  his  character.  The  follow* 
ing  outline  perhaps  will  include  the  substance  of  what  you  wish  for. 

He  was  a  native  of  Lebanon,  Conn.,  and  was  born  in  1761, — the  youngest 
of  five  children  of  Nathaniel  and  Grace  Harris.  His  only  brother  fell  in 
battle,  a  sacrifice  to  his  country's  indepeuilencc.  He  also  served  three  years 
in  the  war  of  the  lievolutiou,  and  received  un  honourable  discharge  in  May, 
1780,  when  a  little  less  than  nineteen  years  of  age. 

After  he  left  the  army,  Mr.  Hania  went  to  Lebanon,  New  Hampshire, 
and  pnrohased  a  pieoe  of  land,  with  the  intention  of  devoting  himself  to 
forming.  There,  amidst  a  powerful  revival  of  religion,  his  mind  beeame 
awakened  to  a  deep  sense  of  his  immortal  interests,  and  the  all>engrosaing 
inquiry  with  him  was,  what  he  should  do  to  be  saved.  In  due  time  he 
emerged  from  darkness  into  light,  and  was  thought  to  give  evidence  of  a 
sound  and  thor{)ugh  conversion.  In  the  judgment  of  many  of  his  friends, 
he  possessed  talents  which  peculiarly  littcd  him  iur  the  Christian  nuuistry  i 
and,  at  their  suggestion,  he  began  to  meditate  the  purpose  of  aoquiring  a 
Ubeiral  edaoation  with  a  riew  of  devoting  himself  to  it.  The  result  of  mnoh 
aeriooa  deliberation  and  earnest  prayer  on  the  snbieot  waa  a  foil  eonvietion, 
en  his  part,  that  the  indioations  of  Providence  were  in  favour  of  hia  atody* 
ing  witik  rvference  to  the  sacred  office.  Accordingly,  having  gone  through 
his  preparatory  studies,  chiefly  at  Moor's  p<jhool,  at  Hanover,  he  entered 
Dartmouth  Col!e;:r  in  September,  ITH.J ;  and,  during  his  whole  collegiate 
course,  ho  was  distinguished  as  a  sound  scholar  and  an  exemplary  and 
devout  Christian. 

The  Tonerable  Dr.  Dana  of  Newburyport,  who  was  somewhat  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Harris  in  College,  says  of  him, — He  had  a  mind  of  nnoomnoik 
•tiengtb, — nnvsnally  patient  of  labonr.  Hu  literary  acquiritions  wen 
demdedly  above  the  ordinary  ;  but  he  waa  most  distinguished  in  the  solid 
and  useful  branches  of  study.  The  part  assigned  him  at  commeaeement 
testified  that  he  had  made  reapeetable  profieieney  in  the  Hebrew  language**' 
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After  he  wax  graduated,  he  ^^(rn^Tcd  six  months  in  teaching  a  classical 
school  at  Boscawen  ;  during  which  time  he  fell  iu  with  one  of  i>r.  Eiumnns' 
sermons,  and  was  to  much  delighted  with  it  that  ho  determined,  if  j)o.*-ili!(  , 
to  prosecute  his  theological  btudies  uudcr  his  directiuu.  This  purpone  he 
was  enabled  to  fulfil ;  and,  after  being  licensed  to  preach,  he  returned  to 
Naw  Hampsliire,  Hid  Tery  soon  noeiv^d  «  eaU  to  iektlo  at  Dunbarton.  Ha 
aoMptad  iha  oall,  only,  howeYar,  on  oondition  tbat,  befbra  aasuming  bii  pat- 
toral  eluurge,  he  should  ba  parmittcd  to  pursue  hU  stndiea  under  Dr.  Smmona 
for  an  additional  three  months.  Ha  did  ao ;  and,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time,  returned  to  Dunbarton,  and  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  a  ehorob  than 
recently  gathered,  on  the  liOth  of  August,  1789. 

In  tho  early  part  of  his  ministry,  he  tittod  many  young  men  for  Collej^e, — 
a  service  for  which  his  very  iliorough  .stliularship  abundantly  qualified  him. 
He  had  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Cla^isics ;  but  he  was  still  better 
▼anad  In  the  Matiiamaito  and  Katmal  Philoaophy ;  wliila  Ua  greataat 
delight,  and  most  profound  aoquisitions,  were  in  Hetaphjsiea  and  Theology. 
The  young  man  who  pursued  their  studies,  espeeially  the  study  of  Tbedogy, 
under  him,  not  only  regarded  him  with  Teneration  as  a  man,  hut  formed  the 
hil^iast  estimate  of  his  qualifieations  as  an  instructer. 

Ha  was  first  married  to  Jemima  Fisher  of  Franklin,  Mass.,  September  22, 
1789;  who,  after  having  lived  with  him  nearly  twenty  years,  and  become 
the  mother  of  seven  children,  died  March  12,  1815.  He  afterwards 
(December  27,  1815)  married  the  widow  of  tho  Rev.  John  Clcaveland  of 
Wrentham,  Mass.,  who  died  on  the  20th  of  January,  1830.  On  the  11th 
d  April,  1831,  he  was  married  to  the  widow  of  James  AiUn  of  GolEitown, 
N.  H.,  with  whom  he  lived  to  the  eleee  of  lilb. 

He  was  honooiad  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Dartmouth 
College  in  1826. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Harris  took  place  December  25,  1843,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  cightj-two.  The  Association  with  which  he  was  connected  took  a 
most  resy»(  i  tfui  and  suitable  notice  of  the  event,  and  appointed  one  of  their 
number  tu  deliver  a  discourse  *' commemorative  of  his  eminent  gifts  and 
graccii,  h'iH  labours  and  usefulue^s."  The  Rev.  A.  Burnham  of  Pembroke 
fnllUled  the  appointment,  and  his  disaouise  was  afltorwards  puUished. 

Dr.  Harris  was  of  middle  stature,  of  rohust  frame,  of  penetrating  eye,  of 
xadier  dark  eompleiion,  and  of  features  strong  as  iron.  His  whole  appear^ 
anoe  indicated  great  vigour  of  intellect,  and  strength  of  feeling,  and  general 
transparenoy  of  character.  I  recollect  a  ciromnstanoe  that  occurred  in 
connection  with  a  meeting  of  one  of  our  ecclesiastical  bodies,  that  strikingly 
illustrated  both  his  simplicity  and  indepcudcnec.  The  question  of  slavery 
had  been  before  the  body  fur  some  lime,  and  had  exerted  an  agitating, 
almost  a  convulsive,  influence.  Dr.  Harris  stood  forth  a  vigorous  and 
earnest  opposer  of  the  whole  system.  At  a  moment  when  every  thing 
seemed  to  indicate  a  violent  oollision,  one  of  the  members  who  did  not  rank 
with  the  party,— certainly  not  wiih  the  extreme  par^,  technically  called 
aholitionlBts,  arose  and  asked  leave  to  read  a  paper  which  he  had  prepared, 
in  the  hope  that  it  might  beget  a  spirit  of  mutual  eonciliation.  The  moment 
the  reading  of  it  was  finished,  Dr.  Harris  was  upon  his  feet,  nnd  said,  with 
great  emphasis,  to  the  individual  by  whom  the  paper  had  been  proparcrl, — 
«(Qivo  me  your  handt — that  is  all  the  abolitionism  that  I  want;"  and  he 
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»eemed  to  breathe  his  spirit  over  the  whole  assemblj ;  for  from  that  time  the 
controverby  ceased. 

Ab  »  preacher,  Dr.  Ham  may  be  aaid  to  hara  been  mighty  in  tbe 
SoriptureB.  He  uttered  bimBelf  with  *  deep  solemnity,  that  sbowed  tliat 
be  never  loet  eigbt  of  bia  own  final  account.  He  ohoae  out  aeoeptabte 
words,  but  tbey  were  charged  with  an  energy  which  it  was  not  easy  to  reaiBL 
I  onee  heard  one  of  his  hearers  say, — Every  sermon  of  his  is  a  broad  axe, 
cutting  away  every  rcfngc  of  lies,  and  laying  prostrate  every  thing  that 
exaltcth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God." 

Says  Dr.  Dana,  before  quoted,  "As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Ilarris  was  esteemed 
aiiiung  the  firi»t  in  New  Hampshire.  As  a  pastor,  he  was  affectionate  and 
beloved.  The  cxoellence  of  his  character  gave  him  influence  with  the 
ehurohes  around  him.  In  a  word,  ho  was  ono  of  those  good  men  upon  whom 
memory  loves  to  dwell.  Nor  do  I  think  that  I  can  form  a  better  wish  for 
Now  Hampshire,  than  that  she  may  be  blessed  with  many  ministers  poe- 
Rcs.sing  the  piety,  the  simplicity,  the  energy,  and  tho  devotion,  of  Dr. 
Harris. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  hh  pablished  works: — A  Fast  Rernion,  1799. 
A  IScrmou  preached  at  the  ordination  of  Abraham  Burnham  at  i^embroke, 
1808.  A  Sermon  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Abraham 
Burnham,  1S08.  A  Sermon  at  the  iublallation  of  the  Kev.  Stephen  Chapin, 
at  Mount  Vernon,  1809.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Beacon  Samuel  Bum- 
ham  of  Pnnbarton»  1811*  The  substance  of  Two  Disoourses,  entitled 
"Oharacteristics  of  fidse  teachers/*  1811.  A  Thanlc8|pving  Sermon,  1812. 
A  Bisoourse  before  the  Female  Cent  Society  in  Bedford,  N.  II.,  1814.  A 
Sermon  at  Beading,  (West  parish,)  1814.  A  Discourse  at  East  Londonderry 
before  a  Convention  to  promote  the  sanctlfication  of  the  Sabbath,  1S14.  A 
Discourse  at  the  interment  of  the  (third)  wife  of  the  llev.  Abraham  Burn- 
ham, 1815.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Euoch  Corser,  at  Loudon,  1817. 
A  Discourse  at  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  at  the  festival  of  John  the  B:i})ti-t, 
before  two  Lodge:i  of  Freemasons,  1823.  A  Sermon  at  GoffsLovtu  at  the 
interment  of  Mrs.  Jane  Morrill,  1828.  An  Address  before  the  Pastoral 
OoBvention  of  New  Hampshire,  1884. 

YoQXB  very  affeotionately, 

Z.  8.  BABSTOW. 
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AZEL  BACKUS,  D.  D* 
1789—1817. 

AzEL  Baokitb  was  born  in  the  town  of  Norwich,  (the  part  that  h  now 
Franhlin,)  Conn.,  October  18,  1765.  He  waa  the  son  of  Jabei  and 
Deborah  Baekna,  both  of  whom  were  peraona  of  great  worth,  and  membera, 

it  is  believed,  of  the  Gongre^ional  church.  When  he  was  only  five  yean 
old,  he  lost  his  fathw;  in  ooBiequence  of  which,  the  conduct  of  his  educa- 
tion JcvolvoJ,  for  several  years,  entirely  upon  his  mother  ;  and  notwith- 
standing all  the  rostraiiitd  that  a  pious  mother's  counsclss  and  effort"  could 
impose,  he  came  early  under  a  decidedly  irreligious  inflacQCe,  and  whiit;  he 
was  yet  a  mere  stripliug,  had  become  an  open  infidel. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  went,  carrying  with  him  his  licentious  opin- 
iona,  to  re^e  wHih  hk  nnde,  the  Ber.  Cluulea  Baekoa,  a  distingqiahed 
Congregational  mimster  at  Somera,  Conn.  Under  hia  tnatraotibn  he  waa 
fitted  to  enter  College.  Hb  uncle,  being  aware  of  hia  sceptical  tendendea, 
set  himself,  at  an  early  period,  to  endeavour  to  counteract  them;  and, 
having  ancceeded  in  securing  his  good  will  and  affection,  he  persuaded  him 
to  examine  for  himself  the  evidences  of  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  venerahle  teacher  being  always  at  hand  to  meet  the  objections, 
and  explain  the  ditliculties,  which  occurred  to  him,  his  mind  gradually 
yielded  to  the  evidence,  as  it  presented  itself,  until  at  length  he  became 
firmly  settled  in  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Nor  was  this 
all.  He  became  deeply  impressed  by  the  truths  to  which  he  yielded  hia 
aaaent;  and,  after  a  aeaaon  of  intense  anxiety,  bordering  well  nigh  upon 
despair,  he  found  the  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 

lie  entered  Yale  College  in  1783 ;  and,  having  maintained  a  high  rank 
for  scholarship  throughout  bis  whole  course,  was  graduated  in  1787.  At 
this  period,  he  was  not  a  little  perplexed  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession ;  for,  though  hi^  religious  feelings  inclined  him  to  the  ministry,  he 
was  apprchenj^lve  that  his  natural  buoyancy  of  spirits  would  so  materially 
interfere  with  his  usefulness  in  that  relation,  as  to  render  it  improper  for 
him  to  assume  it.  After  having  been,  for  some  time,  harassed  with  grievons 
doubta  in  respeet  to  his  duty,  he,  finally,  in  a  state  of  mind  approaching 
near  to  desperation,  resolved  to  abandon  ^  literary  pursuits  and  enter  the 
army.  The  very  night  preceding  the  day  on  which  he  was  to  sail  for  a 
Southern  port,  where  he  eicpeeted  to  serve,  hia  venerable  and  beloved  uncle 
from  Somcrs  arrived  at  New  Haven,  and  succeeded  before  morning  in  effect- 
ually changing  his  purpose,  and  inducing  the  resolution  thai  he  would  devote 
his  life  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  This  discreet  and  benevolent  effort  of 
hia  uncle,  and  this  merciful  interposition  of  Providence,  were  always  among 
the  subjects  of  his  most  grateful  recollections. 

Shortly  after  he  left  College,  he  took  charge  of  a  Grammar  school  at 
Wethersfietd,  where,  by  his  excellent  classical  attainmenta,  hia  exemplary 
fidelity,  and  his  frank  and  generous  treatment  of  his  pupils,  he  soon  gained 
a  high  reputation  as  a  teacher.   Subeequcntly  to  tMs,  he  prosecuted  his 

*  Memoir  |cefix«d  to  a  vulaao  of  bii  80nMiii.*-lfS.  Snm  Dr.  F.  P.  Baokoi. 
YoL  U.  86 
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tli«ologicftl  Bindies  under  the  direction  of  hie  nnde ;  end  some  time  In  tlio 

yew  1780,  was  licensed  to  preidi  hj  tiie  Aasociation  of  Tolland  ooimtj. 

Tnitt.cdiatoly  after  his  licensure,  he  preached  several  Sabbaths  (not  as  a 
candidate  for  scttlciiicnt)  at  Ellington,  a  few  miles  from  the  residence  of  his 
unci'',  and  then  accepted  an  invitation  to  supply  the  pulpit  iu  Bethlem, 
receutly  vacated  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Bellamy.  It  was  no  light  matter  for 
a  young  man  to  succeed  a  person  of  such  distinguished  reputation  and 
iuiiueuce ;  but  his  labours  proved  at  once  highly  acceptable  tu  the  congro* 
giilion,  and  in  doe  tine  they  gave  lam  a  oall  to  beoome  thdr  pastor.  TUi 
oall  he  aoeepted,  and  the  pastoral  rcLutioa  was  oonstituted  by  tiko  vsaal 
■olemnities,  April  6, 1791,^the  Bev.  I>r.  Backoa  of  Somen  preaohing  on 
the  occasion,  from  John  IT.  89.    The  sermon  was  pnbliahed* 

In  1798,  Mr.  Backus  was  appointed  by  the  first  Governor  Oliver  Wol» 
cott  to  preach  the  Annual  Election  Sermon  before  the  Legi.slaturc  of  Con- 
ncciieut.  lie  fulfilled  the  appointment  in  perhaps  tlie  very  happiest  of  all 
his  publie  efforts.  The  political  bearings  of  thf^  discourse  were  indeed  very 
decided,  aud  in  that  respect  it  found  little  iuvuur  with  ouc  of  the  great 
political  parties  of  the  day ;  but,  in  respect  to  the  ingenuity  and  fertility 
of  InTentioo  whieh  it  evinced,  it  is  belleyed  there  was  little  difference 
opinion.  It  is  said  to  have  attracted  mnch  attention,  and  to  have  been 
printed  at  least  twice,  in  Great  Britain. 

In  June,  1808,  he  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  General  Association  of 
Oonnoctient,  which  then  had-  its  session  at  New  Loudon.  The  house  in 
\yh\rh  the  bdly  was  convened,  wa?  rendered  peculiarly  interesting  from  sev- 
eral different  classes  of  associations.  It  stood  on  a  spot  where  there  had 
formerly  been  a  fort  that  was  captured  by  the  Indians.  To  that  fort  had 
succeeded  a  church  iu  which  Goveruur  Saltunstall  miuit^tered  for  some  years 
previous  to  Ids  embarking  in  political  life.  And  that  church,  the  immedi* 
ate  predecessor  of  the  one  then  standbg,  had  been  burnt  by  the  infiunoos 
Arnold  during  the  Revolution.  On  one  occasion,  daring  the  session  of  the 
Association,  Br.  Backus,  after  they  had  sung  an  animated  hymn,  led  In 
prayer;  and,  availing  himself  of  the  various  affecting  associations  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  place,  he  poured  out  his  soul  in  strains  of  such 
sublime  fervour  and  such  molting  tenderness,  that  the  whole  audience  were 
quite  overwhelmed.  He  excelled  especially  in  the  pertinent  and  the 
pathetle;  and  the  occasion  referred  to  was  a  striking  illustration  of  both. 

In  1810,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
the  College  of  New  Jersey. 

Shortly  after  his  setUement  at  Bethlem,  he  opened  a  select  school  with 
special  reference  to  preparing  yoong  men  Ibr  admission  to  College;  and  he 
continued  it  till  he  removed  from  the  State.  This  school  was  much  and 
deservedly  celebrated  ;  and  there  are  still  living  not  a  few  leading  men,  in 
both  Church  and  State,  who  connect  with  the  instructions  and  iTnpre.^sions 
which  they  gathered  there,  much  of  their  respectability  and  usefuluefis  in 
sul'sequcnt  life. 

In  September,  1812,  Dr.  Backus  was  elected  first  President  of  ITainilton 
Cullcgc.  The  question  presented  to  him  by  this  appointmeut  was  one  of 
great  difficulty,  and,  for  a  considerable  time,  it  held  his  mind  in  anxious  and 
painful  suspense.  His  attachment  not  only  to  the  people  of  his  charge,  but 
to  the  institutions  and  the  very  soil  of  his  native  State,  was  too  strong  not 
to  render  the  thought  of  a  separation  extremely  unwelcome ;  •but,  after  dne 
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liflMtioB  and  MosultatiiMi  o&  the  subject,  h»  beoftme  aatuM  tlml  Hm  indi- 
Mtioitt  of  ProTidence  wen  in  Ikvoxa  of  hu  aoccpting  the  ftppointmeiit. 
He  did  accept  it ;  and  )aB  indiiotioii  to  his  new  office  took  plam  on  tKe  8d 
of  December  following. 

His  long  expericDco  in  the  inatruoiion  and  minagemcnt  of  youth  wae  no 
doubt  greatly  auxiliary  to  his  pncccss  in  this  somewhat  siniihir  hut  more 
exton.sive  field.  The  infant  College,  from  the  hcgiiming,  prospered  under 
his,  wise  and  parental  supervision  ;  while  his  popnhir  talent^s  and  benevolent 
and  generous  dispositions  rendered  him  a  general  favourite  in  the  commu- 
nitj.  But  while  he  waa  yet  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  powers  and  at  the 
meriduui  of  his  nsefolnew,  lis  course  wm  snddenly  terminated  by  death. 
Xn  Beoembery  1817»  he  took  the  typhus  fever  from  one  of  the  Tutors  over 
whom  he  had  watehed  with  most  affeotionate  solicitude.  Shortly  after  his 
IUmss  eommenoed,  one  of  his  brethren  called  upon  him,  and,  by  his  request, 
engaged  in  prayer  at  his  bedside;  and,  during  the  prayer,  his  reason  left 
him  to  return  no  more.  In  his  wildest  delirium,  however,  his  thonirhts 
evidently  fastened  upon  spiritual  interests  and  objects,  thus  showing  what 
had  been  their  habitual  tendency,  lie  expired,  after  an  illness  of  a  fow 
days,  on  the  9th  of  December,  in  the  fifty-third  year  ui'  hi^  age.  His  fuiicial 
ecnnoQ  was  preached  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Norton,  minister  of  the  Congrega- 
tional ehnreh  at  Clinton. 

He  was  married  in  Febroary,  1791,  to  Helioent  Bemmmg  of  Wethers- 
Add,  a  lady  of  great  intclli;iencc  and  ezeellenoe,  who  died  in  October, 
1853,  at  the  age  of  nearly  eighty-eight  years.  They  had  eight  children, 
five  of  whom  survived  him.  One  of  them.  Dr.  F.  F.  Backus,  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1813 ;  has  been  for  many  years  a  practi.sing  physi- 
cian at  lin.  lioster,  and  was  at  one  time  a  mexuber  of  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Backu:^'  acknowledged  publiuations : — A 
Sermon  at  the  fimeral  of  Governor  Oliver  Woloott,  1707.  Oonneotieat 
Bleetiott  Sermon,  1798.  A  Sermon  on  oecanon  of  his  inauguration  as  Pre- 
aident  of  Hamilton  College,  1812.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Jolm 
Frost, •  1818.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  John  B.  Whittlesey,!  1814, 
Dr.  Baokos  was  a  liberal  oontribntor  to  the  Connecticut  Bvangelioal  fifaga- 

FROM  THE  RET.  BBNVBTT  TTLEB,  D.  D., 
vwwnson  »  ram  TinoioaioAL  sixniAnv  at  iast  wwmob. 

Baiv  WisDNn  Hiu,  January  14, 1818. 
Dear  Sir:  Tour  reipMst  Ibr  mj  reeoUeetions  and  impressions  of  the  late  Dr. 

Aiel  Backus,  it  givee  me  pleasure  to  comply  with,  to  the  extent  of  my  ability. 
When  I  was  flrst  settled  in  the  ministry,  my  residence  was  fifteen  or  sixteen 

*  Joav  Femt  wm  a  natire  of  Stadgate,  Tl. ;  wu  gndaated  at  Middlebury  Coll«ff«  in  1806 ; 
Preceptor  of  the  Addi»on  County  Orammar  School  in  1807-08;  ttudied  Theology  at  the 
Andover  Seminary;  wm  ordained  and  installed  iMwtor  of  the  Pre«byterlan  church  in]whitea- 
borougb,  N.  Y.,  in  1H1:{,  iiml  w<  i)t  Ihenoe  to  Elniira,  where  lie  was  in.«tallnl  in  lS.;'i.  After 
remaiatng  there  a  few  yean,  he  returned  to  Whiteiborouch,  and  preached  to  the  racani 
ehnrchcfl  in  the  vMnlty,  he  bad  opportimity.  He  A«d  nidteily  at  Watmillt,  H.  T., 
March  I,  1H42.  _ 

t  JoB5  Baldwix  Whittlisiit,  ion  of  Joseph  and  tydia  (Jonei)  Whllllefey,  vu  l»oni  at 
Saflmwk.  C«iiti..  November  26,  1782;  was  graduated  at  Williams  r..ll.  go  5i;  IRIO;  was 
onUiiMd  M4tor  of  the  cburcb  in  Uerkimnr,  N.  Y.,  March  16,  IBli;  wai  afterwards  settled  la 
tU  ndaietiT  s4  Y«rk»  N.  T.,  sad  died  BepleiBfeer  10,  1881. 
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miles  from  his.  As  we  belonged  to  the  same  ministerial  Association,  I  saw  him 
repeatedly  tt  tlie  meetingi  of  that  bodj  and  of  the  Comodatkm,  was  ooeaitoii- 
aUy  at  his  houae,  and  heard  him  preadi  three  or  four  times.  I  dao  had  oppor- 
tunitj  to  know  tim  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  hit  brethren  of  hia  owA 
age,  who  were  more  intimately  acquainted  with  hirii  than  myself. 

Dr  Hn'-kus  was  a  man  sui  generit.  Ue  liad  great  exoellenciee  of  ciiaracter 
aud  sume  prominent  defects. 

His  natmral  endowments  were  of  a  high  order.  This,  I  helieve,  was  doubted 
by  no  one  who  was  at  all  ae<Httiiited  with  him,  or  who  erer  heard  him  preach 
on  a  special  occasion.  The  late  Dr.  Mason  of  New  York,  after  having  made  a 
visit  t  )  New  England,  said  to  some  one,  (alluding  to  Dr.  Dackus,)  '*  I  fbund  one 
luau  who  has  a  bushel  of  br.-iitfs.**  Had  Dr.  B.  ina<le  the  same  remark  in 
regard  lo  Dr.  M.,  it  would  iiavc  been  in  perfect  kccpiug  with  ihe  manner  in 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  expressing  his  thoughts.  He  possessed  a  dear, 
strong,  and  discriminating  intellect,  and  might  have  attained  to  eminence  as  a 
scientific  and  literary  man,  or  in  any  one  of  the  learned  professions.  But  his 
attention  was  principally  directed  to  the  studies  connected  with  his  own  pro- 
fe.s.sion.    His  mind,  however,  was  well  stored  with  general  knowledge. 

He  possessed  a  vivid  and  powerful  imagination;  but  it  was  not  suf^ently 
chastened.  Hence,  though  his  illnstrations  were  always  striking  and  fbraiblo, 
they  were  sometimes  defldent  on  the  score- of  taste*  This  fault  wa.<  Ti  >t  so 
apparent  in  his  writing.s,  especially  his  well-studied  compo.sitions,  as  in  his 
extemporaneous  addresses  and  familiar  convor.sations.  He  possessed  one  talent 
which  is  rather  daugeroua,  especially  to  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  lie  had  an 
exuberance  of  the  keenest  wit,  and  liis  witticisms  were  sometimes  of  at  least 
questionable  propriety.  He  oooasionally  indulged  in  ludicrous  comparisons 
and  extravagant  expressions,  which  could  not  be  justified.  This  was  the  most 
prominent  defect  in  hi.*?  ch-irrictcr, — a  *lefeft  which  he  often  deeply  lamented. 

Few  men  were  better  a  [u  unted  wiili  luiMfin  nature  than  he,  or  bad  a  keener 
discernment  of  character;  and,  although  hu  was  sometimes  indiscreet  in  his 
language,  he  possessed  a  laige  share  of  common  sense. 

He  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  youth,  particularly  as  a  disdpUaa* 
nan.  As  a  natural  consequence,  many  vicious  boys,  who  had  been  considered 
unmanageable,  were  placed  under  his  care.  Not  a  few  of  them  were  reclaimed 
by  his  faithful  discipline  and  IxH  anie  useful  men.  In  after  life,  they  acknow- 
ledged their  obligations  to  huu,  us  the  iustruiuent  in  the  hand  of  God  of  saving 
them  firom  ruin.  He  often  spoke  of  these  acknowledgments  with  peculiar 
satisfiMstion. 

Dr.  Backus'  theological  views  accorded  substantially  with  those  of  his  illus- 
trious predecessor, — Dr.  Bellamy,  anrl  with  those  of  his  uncle, — Dr.  Charles 
Backus  of  Somers,  who  was  his  theological  instructor,  and  one  of  the  burning 
and  shining  lights  of  his  day.  He  was  a  warm  advocate  for  the  "  doctrines  of 
grace,'*  as  they  were  generally  maintained  by  New  Eqgland  Calvinists  fifty 
years  ago. 

An  incident  occurred  soon  after  his  settlement  in  Bethlcm,  Mhich  he  often 
mentioned  with  flerp  interest.  As  he  was  riding  one  evening:,  he  overtook  a 
coloured  man  who  was  a  member  of  his  church,  lie  entered  into  conversation 
with  him,  and  perceiving  that  he  was  not  known  by  the  coloured  man,  on 
account  of  the  darkness  of  the  evening,  asked  him  how  he  liked  his  new  minis- 
ter. "  Pretty  well,"  he  replied,  *'  but  not  so  well  as  I  did  Hassa  Bellamy." 
"  Why,  what  is  the  difference  ."'  "  ITe  no  make  God  look  so  hip;  ns  M.<)«:saBel' 
laniy  did."    He  ever  after  rej^anied  this  as  a  very  useful  lesson  to  him. 

As  a  preacher,  Dr-  Backus  had  a  very  high  reputation.  Ilis  style  was  simple, 
dear,  concise,  and  remarkably  enexgettc.  His  semoDt  aboundiNl  in  stiikiaf 
Choiights,  expressed  in  Ibw  words,  whieh  Wodd  lonfltimes  bunt  upon  the 
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iMUvr,  like  snddm  fUshat  of  Ughtniiig.  Ab  mmh  of  his  tune  waa  tok«fi  up 
with  Ikis  school,  hiB  ordtnftrj  sermons  were  prepare  in  haste,  and  many  of 
Uiem  hn\  pjirtially  written.  I'»nt  when  he  made  a  special  effort,  and  allowed 
himself  suiRcient  time  to  prepare  a  discourse,  it  was  usually  of  a  very  high 
order.  His  Electiou  Sermon  excited  more  iuterest  probably  than  almost  any 
other  aermoii  praeched  on  a  eimilir  oocaeion.  The  subject  of  it  is  the  charec- 
ter  of  Absalom.  It  contains  a  most  graphic  deacription  of  a  demagogue,  and  a 
clear  exhibition  of  the  dangers  to  which  free  governments  are  cxjjDsed.  It  is 
rich  in  historical  allusion<;,  and  u]>ounds  in  thoiightB  of  great  practical  wisdom; 
end  some  parts  of  it  are  hij,'lily  eloquent. 

His  manner  and  style  of  s]>eaking  in  the  pulpit  wcro  his  own; — unlike  those 
of  aoj  other  man.  He  made  no  display,  and  had  none  of  what  would  he  called 
the  graces  of  oratotj.  Tet  few  men  have  had  greater  command  OTor  an  audi- 
ence than  he.  Ho  never  fkiled  to  secure  attention,  and  not  unfrequcntly  the 
whole  cong^regation  were  melted  into  tears.  He  always  felt  deeply  the  truths 
which  he  uttered^  and  literall}  adopted  the  maxim  of  the  Koman  poet: — 

"Si  vis  luu  ilero,  dolendum  est  tibi.'^ 
He  rarely,  if  ever,  delivered  a  sermon  without  weeping.    He  could  take  hit 
hearers  to  record  that  he  had  warned  them  night  and  day  with  tears. 

Ifis  doquenoe*  though  peculiar,  was  natural.  It  more  nearly  resembled  the 
doquiiioe  of  the  natives  of  the  forest,  than  that  of  any  other  man  with  whom 
I  was  ever  acquainted.  And  here  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention  that,  soon  after 
he  )x'came  President  of  Hamilton  ('ollege,  he  made  a  visit  to  the  Untida  Indi- 
ana, who  were  then  living  on  their  Keservatiou  near  ihe  College,  and  pre&chcd 
to  them  on  the  Sabbath,  to  their  great  delight.  He  began  his  discourse  thns:^ 
**  I  was  bom  near  Moheagan.  I  was  acquainted  with  Zachary  and  Uncu;  and 
my  object  to-day  will  be  to  persuade  you  to  be  Zacharics  and  not  Uncases*" 
It  was  at  this  vi<if  that  the  n<svi\  chief,  Shenandoah  made  Dr.  Backus  promise 
to  see  him  )>uried  by  tiie  side  of  the  missionary,  Kirklaud,  that  bo  might  **  talbO 
hold  of  his  skirts  in  the  resurrection.*' 

As  a  pastor.  Dr.  Backus  was  greatly  beloTod.  He  sympathised  with  hia 
pso|^e  in  their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  always  felt  a  deep  interest  in  their  wel* 
flure.  When  he  was  caUed  to  leave  them  fer  another  field  of  labour,  the  parting 
was  mutually  painful. 

He  WHS  a  wurin  friend  to  his  country.  Ho  took  more  interest  in  the  politic*! 
afiairii  of  the  nation  than  moat  of  his  brethren.  He  entered  largely  into  the 
tiewB  of  those  pateiotic  men,  who  were  the  leaders  in  the  American  Rerolution, 
and  afterwards  the  founders  of  our  goTemmcnt.  He  was  fully  aware  of  the 
dangers  to  which  free  governments  are  exposed .  These  are  strikingly  portrayed 
in  his  Election  Sermon.  Ho  fully  helievcd  that  virtue  as  well  as  )Ti(<'lli?once 
among  the  people,  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  such  a  government  as  ours. 
When  he  t»aw  infidelity,  irreligion,  and  profligacy  coming  in  like  a  Hood,  he 
tfetnbled  for  his  country.  He  did  not  deem  it  unsuitable  to  preach  on  the 
duties  of  rulers  as  well  as  of  subjects,  and  to  pmnt  out  the  means  of  seeuiiiitg 
the  blessings  of  a  good  government. 

When  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected  Prc'^ident  of  the  United  States,  many  good 
men  were  exceedingly  distressed  and  alarmed.  The  thought  of  having  a  Chief 
Magistrate  who  was  understood  to  l>e  an  unbeliever,  was  extremely  painful.  Dr. 
Backus  participated  in  these  feelings,  and  did  not  heritate  to  expresa  them  in  the 
pulpit.  On  this  account  he  was  prosecuted  for  a  libel  against  Mr.  Jeflerson,  and 
arraij^cd  before  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  cansc,  however,  after 
having  been  repeatedly  postponed  wns  finally  di^Tnissed,  Avithout  coming  to  trial. 

This  prosecution  excited  great  interest  in  Connecticut.  Some  of  the  most  di.s- 
tinguished  lawyers  proHered  their  services  to  Dr.  Backus,  and  numerous  friends 
■lood  ready  to  dflfray  aQ  the  expense  to  which  be  might  be  snljeelad. 
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Thord  were  some  incidcnU*  conaected  with  thia  prosecution,  which  afforded 
much  ftinuB«inent  to  his  friends.  When  he  wss  first  summoned  to  appear  befiir* 
the  Court,  which  wm  then  sitting  in  Hsrtford,  the  Msrshal  called  on  him  veij 
early  in  the  morning,  and  informed  him  that  it  would  he  necessary  that  he  shonld 
be  in  Hartford  by  twelve  o'clock.  He  immcdiutdy  prepared  for  the  journey,  and 
in  company  with  the  Marshal,  rode  to  LitchUeld,  about  eight  miles,  before  break- 
fast. While  ihure,  the  Hon.  Uriel  Holmes,  then  member  of  Congress,  furnished 
him  with  his  own  horse  and  CMrriage, — ^his  horse  being  a  remnrkfthlj  fleet  nnd 
powerful  animal.  On  starting  fyr  Hartford,  the  Marshal,  bemg  on  horiebaekt 
found  it  necessary  to  put  spurs  to  his  steed,  to  keep  in  sight  of  his  prisoner. 
Coming  uear  enough  to  call  to  him,  he  exclaimed, — "Mr.  Backus,  you  ridp  as  if 

the  d  1  wa^  after  you.*'   "  Just  so,  just  so,"  he  replied,  uid  rode  on  not  at 

all  abating  his  speed. 

On  his  retom  ftom  Hartibrdj  a  nnmber  of  the  most  respectahle  men  in  Litoli- 
flflid  escorted  him  part  of  the  way  to  Betldem.  When  they  halted  to  return,  the 
Doctor  thus  addressed  them.  "Jfy  friends,  I  know  not  what  to  say  to  you. 
But  I  will  s:iy  as  the  Indian  di'l  to  his  brethren,  when  they  came  to  bury  his  wife, 
*  Thank  you,  thank  you-  Hope  1  shall  have  opportunity  to  show  you  such  * 
fiiTonr.*  *» 

Dr.  Bsdras  was  »  man  of  deep  and  vnailheted  humility.  There  an  very  hw 

men  with  whom  I  wms  OTor  aeqaainted,  who  appeared  to  have  a  deeper  sense  of 

their  own  Kinfulncss,  or  a  stronger  n-iirvnce  on  God's  sovereign  grace,  thnn  !n  }iaMt- 
ually  manifested.  He  had  his  iiuhngs;  but  instead  of  excusing  or  palliating 
them,  he  always  condemned  them  with  the  utmost  severity. 

H«  loved  the  cause  of  Christ.  To  promote  this  cause  was  the  great  oljeet  to 
whkh  all  his  powers  were  oonsecrated,  and  the  only  ob|ect  fn  whidi  he  desired 
to  live.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  those  plans  of  benevolenco  whidi  have  been 
devised  to  promote  the  interests  of  Zion  and  t)ie  •salvation  of  men,  and  i^ent  Us 
latest  breath  in  praying  for  the  conversion  oi  ihe  world. 

I  aiu  your  friend  and  brother  in  the  Gospel, 

BENNETT  TTLEB. 

FB0IC  THE  BBY.  LUTHSB  F.  DIXMICK,  D.  D. 

XawBVBVFonTj  Jannaiy  19,  IflftL 
Bev.  and  dear  Sir:  It  was  my  happiness  to  be  aoquaintsd  with  Dr.  Baekns, 

only  during  a  few  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  He  was  Prudent  of  Hamilton 
College  during  my  course  there,  and  died  a  few  months  after  the  Com* 
menceroent  at  which  I  was  graduated.  These  few  years,  however,  were  sufficient 
to  enable  any  one  to  understand  essentially  the  leading  elements  of  his  character; 
Ibr  his  chancier  was  of  that  doscripticn  which  is  '*  known  and  read  of  all  omd.*' 

Dr.  Backus  was  rather  low  of  stature,  but  portly,  and  somewhat  corpttknt. 
He  had  a  full,  open  countenance  within  mtlier  .small,  grey  eye.  His  manners 
were  simple,  unostentatious,  entirely  artless, — the  manifest  out-workings  of  an 
intelligent,  vigorous,  benevolent  nature  within.  Though  he  took  no  puins  to  be 
impressive,  yet  no  person  of  intelligenoe  could  be  long  with  him  without  feeliog 
that  he  was  in.  the  presence  of  a  superior  man. 

Dr.  Bat^us  possessed  marked  originality  of  character.  Tie  a  ;is  too  strong  a 
man  to  be  an  imitcUor.  lie  was  himself  The  elements  of  his  being  moved  in 
their  own  way.  Men  .saw  in  him  something  unique,  as  well  as  vigorous,  which 
attracted  their  attention  and  impressed  them.  He  was  eminently  free  from  all 
pedantry  and  pretence.  He  had,  indeed,  less  accuracy  of  sdbolarsh^  than  some 
others;  but  he  had  a  strong,  native  common  sense,  which  could  not  fiJl,  in  any 
place,  to  make  itself  respected.  He  had  great  openness  and  candour  of  mind, 
which  prepared  a  way  for  him  to  the  minds  of  others  FFe  }md  no  sinuo.sities  in 
his  course,  or  folds  in  bis  heart,  concealing  his  intentions.   His  purpose  was  man- 
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iiest — every  man  could  see  it — and  his  course  direct  and  open  to  its  attainment. 
He  vt8  felt  to  be  oil  kcnutt  man, — ^irliieh  the  |»o«i  h«a  decbred  to  be  ttie  "  nobbift 
work  of  God.'» 

A  still  further  element  in  Dr.  Backus'  character  was  the  largeness  of  his  heart. 
He  had  rjuick  and  generous  scn^ihilities.  Among  his  friends,  and  indeed  in  all 
situationi:!,  his  sympathies  were  hirikiugly  manifest.  In  hi^  domestic  relations, 
as  a  husband  and  as  a  father,  these  excellencies  shone.  As  the  head  of  a  CoUe^, 
wUle  ftithAil  in  hie  dntiee,  he  was  nrbene  end  kind  to  his  assodetra  of  the  Fae- 
nlty.  To  his  pupils  he  was  unforbidding  and  affectionate;  edniitting  them  not 
indeed  to  undue  familiarity,  to  which  no  one  probably  'n'as  ever  inclined,  hut  to 
all  proper  freedom ;  allowing  them  to  feel  that  they  might  come  to  him  in  all  their 
wants,  sta  children  to  a  father.  His  pupils  will  never  lose  the  impr^sion  of  the 
kind  inteteet  he  manifceted  in  them;  of  hia  readineu  to  ooansd  and  aid  them,  as 
exigencies  might  xequiie. 

The  rdigifras  character  of  Dr.  Backos  mta  prominent,  hk  ISm  religioo  he  was 
not  a  more  theorist;  but  here  also,  as  every  where  else,  a  sincere  and  practical 
man.  Hif^  religion  was  not  a  speculation  merely,  but  also  a  devolion.  He  had 
very  exulted  conceptions  of  Qod,  and  of  God's  manifestations  of  wisdom,  power, 
troth,  josUoe,  love,  in  cieation  and  red«nption ;  and  the  deepest  emotions  of  his 
heart  were  stirred  under  the  traths  he  appreliended  on  these  subjects.  He  desi- 
red the  religious  well-being  of  his  pupils.  So  his  heart  showed  itself  to  his  class 
in  view  of  the  religious  lesson  of  Monday  morning — "Young  gentlemen,  it  is 
th©  religion  of  your  country;  as  educated  men  you  ought  to  understand  it;** 
while  it  was  evident  that  an  immensely  deeper  current  of  fccUng  was  flowing 
through  his  bosom,  relating  to  the  wants  of  the  soul  tttt  eternity. 

As  a  |) readier.  Dr.  Backus  was  of  course  instmetiTe,  as  ererj  preacher  with  a 
mind  Uko  his  must  be;  but  beyond  this,  lie  was  earnest  and  impressive.  He 
seized  upon  the  most  important  things  to  say,  and  said  them  in  unadorned  yet 
forcible  Unguagc,  and  from  a  heart  that  felt  them.  In  the  delivery  of  his  ser- 
mons he  was  deliberate,— sometimes  perhaps  rather  slow,  distinct  in  his  ennnci* 
atioo,  and  msde  more  use  than  is  common  of  emphasis.  He  had  very  little  ges- 
ture, sesioely  more  than  the  raising  of  his  right  hand  to  a  level  witb  his  chin  or 
his  eye,  and  bringing  it  down  in  a  perpendicular  direction  upon  the  cushion  or 
the  Bible.  Oltta  in  connection  with  this,  in  impassioned  passages,  there  was  a 
pause  in  his  utterance;  during  which,  his  countenance  changing  with  emotion, 
his  Up  quivering,  ^tear  starting  in  his  eye,  his  audience  coold  not  &il  to  be 
wrought  into  deep  sympathy  with  him,  till  at  length,  the  word  and  the  motion 
of  the  hand  came  together,  and  some  of  the  finest  effects  of  oratory  were  pro- 
duced. No  man  bettor  exhibited  the  power  of  the  pause  in  oratory.  Yet  in  him 
it  seemed  entirely  unpremeditated  and  spontaneous ; — no  art,  but  simply  the 
working  of  an  ingenuous  and  powerful  nature  within  him. 

There  was  in  Dr.  Backus  natnrslly  an  element  of  the  fSMetions,  which  often 
showed  itself  in  his  intereoorse  with  his  friends;  yet  nothing  of  it  ever  appeared 
in  the  pulj)it.  UIh  reverence  for  the  pulpit  and  the  themes  treated  tlierc, 
awakened  other  trains  of  thought,  and  opened  othcl-  fountains  of  emotion,  and 
rendered  him  among  tho  most  serious  of  preachers. 

Of  Dr.  Backus  it  may  in  a  word,  be  said:— The  collective  excellence  of  the 
man  forms  a  picture  strong,  bold,  original,  inita  outlines;  filled  up  impres- 
sivdy  with  light  and  shade,  and  richly  varied  colourings ;  the  whole  placing  it 
among  the  noMer  specimens-  nf  humanity,  and  rendering  it  worthy  to  be 
enshrined  for  the  inspection  and  instruction  of  after  agc^. 

Very  respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

L.  F.  DnaacK. 
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CHAUNCEY  LEE,  D,  D  * 

1789—1642. 

Ghauncey  Lee  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Lee,  who  was  the  first 
miuiHtor  of  Salisbury,  Conn.  He  (the  father)  was  the  son  of  David  and 
Lvdia  (Strong)  Lee,  of  Coventry,  Conn.,  where  he  wnn  born  July  10,  1718. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1742  ;  and,  having  studied  Theology 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Solomon  Williams  of  Lebanon,  was  ordained 
at  Salisbury,  November  'J>'6,  1744,  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Humphreys 
of  Derby,  Leavenworth*  of  Waterbury,  and  Toddt  of  Northbnry ;  but,  for 
tkk  act,  they  wore  seTorally  saspended  by  the  Asaocution  of  the  oonntj 
who  adhered  to  the  Saybrook  Platform*— on  the  ground  that  Qaj  fbrmed 
the  chnroh  in  Salisbury  on  the  prineiplee  of  the  old  Gambridge  Platform. 
He  died  October  10,  1788.  He  was  an  animated  and  popular  preacher, 
and  exerted  an  important  influence  in  the  churches  of  Connecticut.  Ho 
published  the  Election  Sermon  for  1766 ;  and  a  Sennon  on  the  death  of 
Abigail  SpL-nccr,  1787. 

Chauuccy  Lec,  haviug  fitted  for  College  under  the  instruction  of  his 
father,  entered  at  Yale  in  1780,  and  graduuied  in  1784.  Shortly  after,  he 
oommenoed  the  study  of  the  Law  under  John  Canfield,  Esq.,  of  Sharon, 
Conn.,  with  the  late  John  Cotton  Smith  as  an  anooiate  atndent.  After 
being  admitted  to  the  bar,  be  opened  an  office  in  Salisbury,  bis  natiTe 
place,  and  practised  Law  a  short  time.  A  change  having  occurred  in  bis 
feelings  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  the  legal  profession  being  withal 
somewhat  distasteful  to  him,  he  resolved  to  relinquish  it,  and  betake  him- 
self to  the  ministry.  In  this  resolution  he  was  aided  not  a  little  by  the 
advice  u£  the  Rev.  Daniel  Farraud  of  South  Canaan,  an  adjo  umg  parish, 
who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  his  father.  To  the  inquir_)  which  he  made 
of  Mr.  Farraiid  as  to  what  course  he  ought  to  pursue, — he  received  for 
answer, — '*  I  had  rather  be  a  &ithfiil  miniater  of  the  Lord  Jeaoa  Obriat, 
than  to  be  the  crowned  potentate  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world."  This 
remark,  made  with  great  solenmity  and  eameetnees,  seems  to  have  gone 
fiir  towards  settling  his  mind  in  relation  to  his  duty.  Notwithstanding  he 
was  now  the  head  of  a  small  family,  he  went  to  Stockbridge  and  resided  for 
some  tirne,  as  a  student  of  Divinity,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  "West,  and  was 
licensed  to  preaoh  by  the  Association  of  Litchfield  county,  at  ^uthbury, 
June  3,  1789. 

For  some  time  after  the  death  of  his  father,  ho  supplied  the  pulpit  at 
Salisbury,  and  his  labours  were  so  acceptable  that  there  was  a  strong  desire 
in  the  parish  to  give  him  a  call ;  but  it  u  supposed  that  he  did  not  biniaelf 
faTOur  the  measure.  As  a  oonsiderable  number  emigrated  about  that  time 
from  his  native  place  to  Vermont,  among  whom  was  his  fatber-in-law,  be 
was  induced  to  journey  into  that  region ;  and,  after  preaching  there  for  a 

*  !M  >.  from  his  family       frum  tbo  Rev.  Dr.  Allen  of  Northampton. 

t  .M\uK  Leavenwokth  was  gnuluatol  at  Yale  College  in  1737;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
ehorch  in  Waterbury  in  1 740:  and  died  in  1797.  U«  wm  »  CiM{)ilain  in  tbe  vmj  daxinc  tte 
French  war.   Ho  published  the  Eleotion  Seirnon  in  177S. 

X  Samikl  Tniii)  \va,s  Kfiuluated  at  Yale  ColIeK'^  in  1734;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  eharoh 
in  Northbury,  Cuou.,  i74U ;  waa  dismisaed  in  1764:  was  iostaUod  pastor  of  the  ohoroh  in  Plr^ 
Mtb,  OoBB.,  in  ITSSi  and  di«d  in  1789. 
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while,  he  reodred  a  call  to  settle  in  the  nunistrj  in  the  town  of  Sondeiliiid. 
He  aooepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained  March  18,  1700.  A  curious  cir- 
cumstance occurred  in  connection  with  his  settlement.  A  lot  of  land  had 
been  given  fur  the  benefit  of  the  firj^t  settled  pastor  ;  and  as  two  cliurelies 
had  been  furm»d  in  difl'erent  [larts  uf  the  town,  each  was  desirous  to  have 
its  iniuister  settled  first,  in  order  to  o])tain  the  bounty.  The  same  day  was 
appointed  fur  the  ordination  of  the  two  unuLsiers;  and  both  were  actually 
ovdained  the  same  day  and  the  same  hour ;  and  the  land  was  claimed  in 
behalf  of  eaeb.  The  matter  was  long  litigated  in  the  County  Goort,  and 
many  of  the  oloeka  and  watohes  of  Sunderland  were  brought  to  teatify  in 
the  ease,  until  at  length  it  was  decided  that  the  settlement  H  Mr.  Sherwin,* 
who  was  the  other  ]^astor,  preceded  that  of  Mr.  Lee  about  two  minutes. 
The  controversy  had  a  very  unfavourable  influence  upon  both  parishes. 

Mr.  Lee  continued  his  labours  at  Sunderland  for  several  years,  and  finally 
resigned  his  charge,  on  account  of  the  inaldlity  of  the  people  to  furnish  him 
an  adequate  support.  In  the  winter  of  1707-98,  he  resided  in  Lanstug- 
bargh,  N.  i'.,  in  the  capacity  of  a  teacher,  but  he  seems  to  have  continued 
there  only  a  hm  months.  He  removed  next  to  Hudson,  where  he  preached  at 
least  a  year.  In  the  autamn  of  1799,  he  remored  with  his  &mily  to  Salis- 
bury, his  native  plaee,  and  remained  for  a  few  months  among  his  relatives. 
He  was  installed  at  Golebrook  in  January,  1800,  on  which  occasion  the 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Judson  of  Sheffield.  His  pastorate 
at  Colebronk  continued  till  February,  1827,  and  was  finally  tenninatcd  in 
consequence  of  a  difiiculty  that  arose  in  the  church  in  connection  with  a 
case  of  discipline.  He  was  iustalled  pastor  of  the  church  in  Marlborough, 
Conn.,  November  18,  1828,  where  he  continued  till  January  11,  1837, 
when  he  rc6igued  bis  charge,  in  uousequeuce  partly  of  declining  hcalUi,  and 
jiartly  of  a  diseouragiug  state  of  things  among  his  people.  Alter  this,  at 
die  solioitation  of  one  of  his  sons,  he  removed  to  Hartwidk,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  eontinued  till  his  death,  wUeh  oeeurred  in  December,  1842.  He  died  at 
the  ago  of  seventynine.  His  last  illness  was  short,  and  bore  the  character 
of  cholic,  attended  with  fever.  He  was  placid  and  patient,  fearful  of  giving 
trouble  to  his  children  in  his  last  days  and  hours,  and  resting  witli  humble 
and  joyful  confidence  in  the  promises  of  the  Gospel.  T?efore  being  prostrated 
by  disease,  though  his  health  wiis  feeble,  he  was  vs  nt  to  play  upon  the 
accordeon,  and  sing,  with  groat  tenderness  and  peculiar  intensity  of  feeling, 
'*  Home,  Sweet  Home/'  as  expressive  of  his  longings  in  aged  widowhood  to 
enter  the  Heavenly  rest. 

He  reeeived  the  degree  of  Dootor  of  Divinity  firom  Columbia  College, 
New  York,  in  1828. 

Dr.  Lee  was  first  married  about  the  time  that  he  eommenced  the  praetiee 
of  Law,  to  Abig^l,  daughter  of  Joshua  Staunton  of  Salisbury.  She  died 
in  the  autumn  of  1805.  By  this  marriage  he  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 
The  son,  Channccy  Grahavi,  was  graduated  at  Middlebury  College  in  1817, 
and  has  since  been  settled  in  the  ministry  in  several  places.  Dr.  Lee  was 
married,  a  second  time,  to  Olive,  widow  of  Alexander  Spencer  of  Amcnia, 
N.  Y., — brother  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Ambrose  Spencer,  in  1806.  She 
died,  January,  1818.    By  this  marriage  also,  he  had  two  sons  and  a 

*  Jacob  SBcnwix  was  born  in  Hebron,  Ck>nn.,  in  1736;  wu  mdaaied  »i  Tale  College  in 
1760',  WM  ordained  miniater  of  the  Seoond  pariah  in  SnndeiiaiMlsJlinh  18»  1790;  and  died  in 
IMS. 
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dnigliter.  Ho  was  married  a  third  fine,  in  tbe  antnmn  of  1818,  to  ]fn» 
Seboeca  Green  of  New  London,  who  died,  some  timo  bellDtie  MiHi  at  Hixt- 

wiek.   By  the  Ia.st  marriage  he  had  no  children* 

Dr.  Lee  published  tho  American  Accomptant:  an  Arithmetic,  1797; 
The  Trial  of  Virtue  :  a  metrical  version  of  the  Book  of  Job,  1807  ;  Con- 
necticut Election  Sermon,  1813  ;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  A. 
R.  Bobbins,  1813  ;  Senauus  enpeeially  dcBigued  for  Revivals,  (one  Tol.  12  • 
mo.,)  1824 ;  Letters  from  Ariatarohos  to  Philemon,  1833.  * 

I  bad  some  opportunity  of  an  aoquaintaaoo  with  Dr.  Loo,  though  not  till 
after  he  had  retired  from  the  aotiTO  duties  of  the  miniatry,  and  waa  oon* 
siderably  enfeebled  by  disease  and  old  age.  I  remember  him  aa  an  exceed- 
ingly ooorteoiiB,  gentlemanlyi  and  agreeable  old  man.  The  theological 
controversy,  sometimes  known  as  the  "NewITaven  controversy,"  which 
vra?  tlien  going  forward,  i'trongly  enlisted  hi.s  ardent  feelln^^'.  and  he 
regarded  the  interests  of  New  England  orthodoxy  as  in  immineut  peril.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  he  published  his  "Letters  fiuui  Aristarchus  to 
Philemon,"  in  which  some  of  the  main  points  in  the  contruversy  were 
vigorously  and  esmestly  diaenssed.  I  was  always  impressed  with  the 
kindliness  and  benignity  ol  his  spirit^  and  ean  now  reodl  elreoinslaiioea 
which  Teiy  beautifhlly  iUnstrated  it. 

FROM  THE  B£Y.  LEONARD  £.  LATHBOP,  D.  D. 

Avamui,  DaoamherT,  18G0. 

Dear  Sir:  Agreeably  to  your  .su^stion,  I  very  cheerfully  transmit  to  yon  aoOM 

of  my  recollections  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  rintinccy  Lee.  Ho  must  have  l)ccn  near  fifty 
years  of  age,  when  I  first  became  acquainted  with  him.  It  wns  luring  my 
ministry  at  Salisbury,  which  was  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  in  which  he  was 
a  fteqnent  visitor. 

In  stature.  Dr.  Lee  was  cf  rather  more  than  wdinary  height,  with  a  frune  well 
proportioned,  'though  somewhat  stooping.   He  was  rather  thin  in  flesh  and  of  a 

nervnu^^  temperament,  ardent  in  his  feelings  and  ftronp  in  his  predilections  and 
prejiuiices.  He  had  an  intelligent  countenance,  an  eye  pron)inent  and  penetrating, 
aoii  yet  mild  in  expression,  llis  literary  acquiremeuUi  were  very  considerable, 
and  dnring  a  portaon  of  the  time  of  his  residence  at  Colebrook,  he  superintended 
the  education  of  sereral  classes  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen, — for  which  service 
he  was  well  qualified,  and  in  which  he  was  eminently  successful.  He  had  an 
active  mind,  was  fond  of  study,  and  was  lullictod  to  habits  of  careful  investiga- 
tion, and  often  of  laborious  research,  while  he  was  distinguished  for  more  than 
ordinary  power  cf  imagination,  and  for  good  hnmonrand  faoetiousness  ;  the  latter 
of  whidi  qualities  were  sometimes  so  exuberant  hi  their  manifeotatioos,  aa  to  girt 
him  pain  in  the  retroapeet.  I  reamber  that,  on  one  public  occasion,  at  the  din- 
ner toble,  where  there  was  a  large  company,  not  a  few  of  whom  were  mere  men 
of  the  world,  he  imltilj^ed  hi.s  j)as.sion  for  humour  to  m\ch  an  extent,  as  to  produce 
long  continued  and  aluiot;t  couvubive  laughter.  On  retiring  from  the  table,  he 
remarked  to  me  that  he  felt  quite  indebted  to  me  for  the  pisMure  and  instmolioa 
which  I  had  aflhrded  him  by  a  discourse  which  had  been  delivered  on  the  oocaakm. 
To  which  I  replied, — "  I  think  we  have  been  indebted  to  you  formoeh  amuse- 
ment at  the  table."  Upon  which,  his  countenance  fell,  and,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  and  with  considerable  emotion,  he  s:iid, —  '*  Well,  my  dear  brother,  I  am 
sorry,  1  am  aorry  ;  if  I  have  done  wrong,  I  hope  God  will  forgive  me.*'  This 
expression  indicated  a  charscteristie  conseientiousaess,  and  a  fear  that  he  had 
ezhihited  a  degree  of  levity,  exceeding  the  bounda  of  Christian  and  clerical  pro- 
priety. He  waa  one  among  a  very  few  deigymen  of  my  eoqnaintanoe,  who  lUfn 
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been  troubled  by  a  constitutional  propeoAity  for  sallies  of  jocoUrity  and  wit«  thtt 
was  oocasionally  irrepressible. 

Ytt  ba  ftppewed  to  b«  »  man  not  onlj  of  oxtenaifo  rdigioiis  knowlidgei  but  of 
doop  nllg^ioaB  oxperienoe.  In  lUl  that  appertuned  to  hiB  voeatkm  «B  a  Ohvisttan 

miniater,  he  aeemod  to  act  in'the  fear  of  God,  and  under  a  aolaiiiii  aenaeof  rwponsi- 

bility.  His  views  of  Theology,  I  think,  were  more  nearly  in  accordance  with 
those  of  Dr.  Emmons,  than  of  any  other  of  the  prominent  theologians  of  New 
Euglaud  i  while  he  loved  albo,  in  tho  main,  the  teachings  of  Edwards,  and  Bel- 
lamy, and  Hopkins,  and  Dwight.  He  presented  very  dearly  his  own  Tievs  of 
Ohzistian  doctrine  and  experience,  in  his  preaching.  As  a  preacher  be  was 
instructive,  earnest,  and  often  considerably  animated.  Tn  the  course  of  his 
ministry,  he  had  the  privilege,  irmrr  fhnn  once,  of  witnessing  a  special  blessing  in 
connection  with  his  labours.  His  volume  of  sermons,  designed  particularly  for 
eeaeene  of  remal,  was  well  reoeifed,  and  cireidnted  qniie  extenaively  in  its  day. 
Hia  Paraphraae  of  the  liook  of  Job,  entitled  '*  The  THumpha  of  Yirtne,**  ahows 
at  least  that  he  was  poetically  inclined.  He  occasionally  indolged  also  in  some 
lyric  efrif^ions,  i^hich  have  been  in<!ortpd  in  collections  of  Hvmns,  and  usod  for 
devotional  purposes.  Ue  ha  d  :ilsi)  t  on  i  li  raMe  ninsinfil  taste,  and  his  tune  tO  Dr> 
Beattie'a  "  Hermit,"  had,  at  one  tunc,  a  guod  deal  of  celebrity. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

L.  B.  LATHBOP. 


HERMAN  DAGGETT  * 

1789—1882. 

Hbbman  Daogett  was  bom  at  Walpole,  Mass.,  September  11,  1766. 
He  waa  a  ion  of  Br.  Ebeneier  Daggett,  a  highly  respectable  physioiaa  m 
Ilia  dny,  who  waa  a  brother  of  the  Bev.  Naphtali  Daggett,  one  of  the  Pra- 

iidents  of  Yak  College.  The  first  nnoestor  of  the  family  in  this  country 
waa  John  Daggett,  who,  a  few  years  after  the  settlement  of  Plymonthi 
came  and  took  up  his  residence  on  the  Island  of  Martha's  YIncyard. 

Dr.  Daggett  removed  with  his  family  from  Walpole  to  Wrentham,  when 
bis  son  Herman  was  a  boy,  and  there  continued  in  medical  practice  till  his 
death,  which  occurred,  February  26,  17B2.  The  son  was,  at  his  father's 
decease,  betweuu  liltucu  aud  sixteen  years  of  age.  lie  had  the  reputation 
of  being  aa  amiable  and  diaeraei  yantb,  and  witbal  bad  an  nnoommon  thiist 
for  knowledge.  He  ooT«ted  a  liberal  ednoation,  bnt  his  health  waa  fu  from 
being  vigorona,  and  bia  meana  waie  vary  limited,  if  mdeed  he  had  any  means 
at  all .  Quickened,  however,  in  his  efforts,  by  hiaieal  for  knowledge ,  he  passed 
rapidly  and  mooessfully  through  his  course  preparatory  to  College,  and 
l^ecame  a  member  of  Brown  University  in  1784.  His  standing  there  as  a 
scholar  was  highly  respectable,  and  he  graduated  in  1788. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  College  coarse,  his  mind,  which  had  before 
been  seriously  directed  by  the  iuduence  of  a  Christian  education,  became 
deeply  impressed  with  the  subject  of  religion  as  a  praetioal  oonoern ;  and  it 
was  to  this  period  that  he  referred  the  eonuneneemeni  of  his  religions  life. 
Wm  aidonr  in  llfeeiBiy  pnTsaits  seems  not  to  have  been  at  aU  lapiessod'by 

•An  anpnblialMd  bkgiapti^. 
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tbe  chuige  in  hia  monl  fiseliDgB,  ilioiigli  tSl  liu  fiumltifiB  and  attunniata 
were,  from  this  tune,  eTidoDtly  oonaeorated  to  the  glory  of  God  and  tha 
henefit  of  his  fdlow  creatoraa. 

Shortly  after  his  gradaation,  he  placed  himself  aa  »  theological  student 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  £mmons,  who,  even  at  that  early  period, 

had  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  very  learned  in  his  profession.  Hav- 
ing spent  al>out  a  yi  ur  in  his  preparatory  studies,  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Association  holding  its  session  at  Northbridge,  in  October,  17S9, 
and  preached,  fur  the  fiirst  time,  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  in  Dr.  Emmuu:>' 
pulpit. 

Within  a  short  time  after  he  was  lioensed,  he  visited  Long  Island,  with  a 
Tiew  of  being  engaged  as  a  preacher,  thinking  that  the  climate  would  prove 
more  conge^  to  hia  health  than  that  of  New  England.  Here  he  waa 
reoeived  with  more  than  common  f^ivour.   For  a  year,  he  aapplied  the  Piea* 

byterian  congregation  at  Southold  ;  and,  though  they  gave  him  a  unanimous 
call,  yet,  being  unwilling  to  practise  on  the  "Half-way  Covenant,"  he  felt 
constrained  to  decline  it.  Thence  he  was  calh^d  to  preach  at  Southampton, 
where  also  he  was  unanimously  invited  to  the  jta  (orship.  This  latter  invi- 
tation, after  considerable  hesitation,  he  accepted,  aud  wa^  seL  apart  by  the 
Presbytery  to  the  pastoral  ofiioe,  April  12,  1792. 

On  the  8d  of  September  fbllowing,  Mr.  Daggett  waa  married  to  Sarah, 
daim;hter  of  Ool(»el  Mathewaon,  a  respectable  and  wealthy  dtiien  of 
PrOTidenoe,  B.  I.  The  marriage  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  parents 
'  of  the  young  lady,  on  the  ground  of  a  great  ineqnality  in  the  worldly 
drcumstances  of  the  parties  ;  Lut  they  subsequently  became  reconciled 
to  it,  and  received  3Ir.  Daggett  with  the  respect  and  affection  due  to 
his  character  and  the  relation  they  sustained  to  him.  Mrs.  Daggett  was 
a  lady  of  fine  accomplishments  and  most  exemplary  character,  and  ssur- 
vived  her  husband  many  years.  She  died,  having  never  had  any  children, 
November  20, 1848. 

Mr.  Daggett's  continn«nce  at  Southampton  waa  for  less  than  foor  years. 
Almost  immediately  after  his  settlement,  a  difficulty  arose  between  him  and 
a  part  of  bis  people  on  tiie  subject  of  the  Half-way  Covenant,'^  (he  being 
unwilling  to  practise  on  that  principle,)  which  ultimately  extended  to  many 
other  churches,  and  was  the  principal,  if  not  the  entire,  cause  of  resign- 
ing his  charge.  He  behaved  with  great  moderation  and  dignity  throughout 
the  whole  controversy,  and  his  character  for  discretion  was  never  impugned. 

It  was  a  suflicient  evidence  that  he  came  out  of  the  controversy  at  South- 
ampton unscathed,  that,  almost  immediately  after  he  was  at  liberty,  he  was 
called  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  chnrcb  at  West  Hampton,  a  village  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  one  be  bad  left.  Here  be  continued, 
greatly  respected  and  beloved  by  his  people  from  September,  1797,  to  Sep* 
tomber,  1801,  when  be  was  dismisaed  ohiefly  on  account  of  an  inadequate 
support. 

In  October  following,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  at  Fire  Place 
and  Middle  Island,  in  the  town  of  Brookhaven,  and  preached  alternately 
to  the  two  congregations,  till  April,  1807,  when  hif»  health  had  become  80 
far  reduced  that  he  resigned  his  charge  with  an  intention  of  never  resuming 
the  responsibilities  of  the  pastoral  office. 

During  the  eighteen  years  of  Mr.  Daggett's  residence  on  Long  Island, 
and  in  each  of  the  four  seveial  charges  with  wbicb  be  was  connected,  be 
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enjoyed  a  laigo  measure  of  public  respect,^  and  liB  UlKnm  were,  by  no 
means,  onattendod  with  anooett.  He  waa  ipraatly  esteemed,  especially  by 
hia  bretiuen  in  the  miniatry,  for  the  wiadom  of  his  ooonaela,  not  less  than 

tar  the  consistency  of  his  general  deportment. 

After  leaving  Long  Island,  his  health  was  oonsideraLly  improved,  flo  that 
he  was  able  to  preach  frequently,  and  even  for  a  consideralile  time  without 
interruption.  For  a  yonr  he  preached  and  taught  a  school  at  Cairo,  (iroenc 
County,  N.  Y.  For  some  time  he  preached  also  at  Patterson,  Putnam 
County ;  and  for  two  years  ho  preached  and  taught  iin  Academy  at  North 
Saium,  Westchester  County.  Thence  he  weut  to  New  Canaan,  Coon., 
where  he  took  ohaxge  of  an  Aeademy. 

The  Foidgn  Hiasion  Sohool  having  been  established  at  CJomwaU,  by  the 
Ameriean  Board  of  Oommissionera  Ibr  Foreign  Blissiona,  Mr.  Daggett  was 
soon  thought  of  as  a  suitable  person  to  be  plaoed  at  the  head  of  it ;  but 
wlien  he  was  conferred  with  on  the  subject,  it  was  aaeertained  that,  though 
he  was  well  enough  disposed  to  accept  such  an  appointment,  yet  that  his 
eogf^cment  at  New  Canaan  would  detain  him  there  for  Fcvcrnl  Tiinnths. 
The  appointoicut  was  made,  and  his  inauguration  took  place  on  the  (ith  of 
May,  1818, — Governor  Treudwcli  ufficiating  on  the  occasion.  Both  the  Gov- 
ernor uud  Mr.  Daggett  delivered  addresses,  and  the  liev.  Mr.  Uarvcy,  then 
of  Geehon,  preaohed  a  sermon,  all  of  whieh  were  published  in  oonneetion 
with  the  memoirs  of  Obooldah.* 

The  sohool  of  whieh  Mr.  Daggett  now  beeame  the  head,  oonsisted  of 
youth  and  ehildren  from  Tarions  Pagan  nations.  Thongh  they  were  only 
abont  thirty  in  number,  there  xrere  natives  of  Sumatra,  China,  Bengal, 
Hindostan,  Mexico,  New  Zealand ;  of  the  Society  Islands  and  Marquesas 
Islands;  of  the  Isles  "f  Ctn  (c  and  of  the  Azores;  there  wore  specimens 
also  of  various  North  American  Indian  tribes — Chcrokcci*,  Choctaws, 
Osages,  Oneidas,  Tuscaroras,  Senecas,  -and  the  tribe  at  St.  Regis  in 
Canada.  In  age  they  ranged  from  mere  childhood  to  adult  years.  The 
languages  whieh  they  spoke  rivalled  in  point  of  number  those  which  were 
heard  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Penteoost.  There  waa  of  ooorse  a  great 
Taiiety  of  taste,  and  disposition,  and  diaractcr,  in  these  representatiTSS 
of  so  many  barbaroDB  nations.  A  more  difficult  task  can  hardly  be  eon- 
oeived  than  the  management  of  such  a  school  as  this;  and  yet  Mr.  Daggett, 

•  HK5TiY  Obookiab  was  ft  Dfttire  of  Hawaii,  the  most  imporUot  and  po|>o]<nu  of  ibe  Saad* 
wieh  Inlands.  Ue  WM  bom  about  tlM  year  1792.  His  mother  was  related  to  the  family  of  the 
King.  Wh«n  bo  wbs  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  both  big  pwenti  were  tiain  before  bu  eyes,  in  a 
war  Mtween  two  parties  for  the  dominion  of  the  Isluid.  He  wae  bimwlf  taken  prisoner,  and 
was  carrkd  to  the  ]nni?c  of  the  man  who  had  murdered  lil.'^  |>arents.  Jlere  he  n'inained  until 
he  was  found  by  an  uncle,  who,  having  succeeded  in  rccoTcring  him,  treated  him  at  his  own 
child.  This  mide  was  a  Pagan  priest,  and  deelpied  to  edneate  Obookiah  for  the  ame  aerrioe. 
1h(-  voting  man,  being  Uitle  aatiified  with  Ufl  praMot^  and  poiMwiag MOMirbmt  of  as  adTea- 
XuTi'U:i  5}iirit,  left  his  anele  and  oane  to  the  United  Statea  In  tite  year  1809.  Ob  bb  arrival  tn 
this  eountry,  ho  altnu-tfil  the  mitlou  nf  eovcral  exiTlhnit  pfrsons,  among  whom  -wa?  the 
lamented  Samuel  J.  Mill^,  Jr.,  acd  waj>  not  only  bruught  uuder  a  Christian  influence,  bat 
became  apparently  a  devout  and  earnest  Chription.  After  baring  resided  successively  at  New 
HaTettj  Torringfurd,  Andorer,  Xdtehfieldy  Goshen,  Canaaai  AmEerat,  and  South  Famia^  he 
beeame,  In  April,  1H17,  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Mlsdon  School  at  uomwatl*  with  an  inten- 
tion r.f  rt'tiirTiirig  ere  long  to  prench  the  Oo?j?«'l  t<i  hi*  hrnicrhlcil  nmnti  vim  ri.  About  the  o«m- 
menccmeut  uf  the  next  year,  he  was  attacked  with  the  typhtus  tVvtr,  uud  such  was  its  violence 
that  the  best  medicul  skill  was  found  insufficient  to  control  or  arrest  it.  Ho  died  in  groat  peaoo 
on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  Febmaiy.  Ho  poaaeaaed  a  natarally  viforoos  and  ioc^aisittve  mind, 
and  a  grMt  IMlllty  at  aeqoiiing  knowledgo.  He  bad  tranaiated  into  Ua  natire  tongue  the 
wh  lie  nf  fho  k  (if  (Ipncsic,  and  had  raatlo  considerable  progress  towards  completing  a  Gram- 
mar, a  i'ictionary,  and  a  Spelling  Book.  His  Christian  character  was  every  way  exemplaiyy 
aod  hit  death  bligiiied  man/  elwriabed  hopca  of  ezteoalTo  naelblaeBs  la  tho  miaaionary  fleld. 
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by  bifi  great  kindness  and  wisdom,  succeeded  in  giving  to  the  school  a  Terj 
himoiiioiu  .ohwaolw,  md  i&  nndering  H,  for  »  ieuon,  the  InrtrameDt  of 
BO  inooDsidenUe  luefiiloeaa.  It  liemimo,  liowover,  after  a  fow  years* 

obnoxious  to  pnblio  oenBiire,  on  aooount  of  the  intermarriage  of  two  or  three 
Indians  with  respectable  young  ladiee  in  tbe  neighbonriiood ;  and  in  the 
year  1826,  it  wm  dissolved.  Mr.  Daggett's  connection  with  it  continued 
nearly  six  years,  terminating  in  1824.  Early  in  that  year,  his  health  sunk 
80  low  as  to  forbid  his  performing  hia  dutic!^  n«  a  teacher,  or  even  leaving 
his  house.  In  consequence  of  this  continued  indisposition,  he  tendered  his 
rebiguutioQ  as  Principal,  and  the  licv.  Dr.  Ba&iiett*  was  appointed  m  bi^ 
pbce.  Mr.  Daggett  was  accustomed  to  preach  on  the  SabbaUi  to  bis  pupils ; 
and  otheiB  in  ihe  neigliboiirhood,  wbo  were  disposed,  bad  the  privilege  of 
attending  on  his  mimstiiitlons.  His  pnpils  were  generally  greatly  attaehed 
to  bun,  and  not  a  few  of  them  were  bdie?ed  to  hare  been  ladioaUy  and 
permanently  benefitted  by  his  inflnenoe. 

Mr.  Daggett  lived  about  eight  years  after  he  had  retired  front  all  public 
service.  He  still  continued  to  reside  at  (^ornwall,  and  was  regarded  hy  the 
whole  coiamunity  with  the  utmoiit  respect  and  veneration.  Though  he  was 
never  otherwise  than  feeble,  he  was  usually  ahle  in  pleanant  weather  to 
uLteud.  public  worship  on  tbe  8abbath,  and  sometimes  made  t>hort  visits  to 
lus  nei^bonrs,  whidi  were  alike  weleome  and  uiefbL  He  gave  mnoh  of 
his  time  to  reading,  especially  wbaterer  had  a  bearing  on  the  missionary 
oanse ;  and  oooasionally  nsed  his  pen  in  aid  ol  some  of  the  Beligiovs  peri* 
odicals.  On  the  first  Sabbath  of  filaroh,  1882,  he  took  a  sorere  cold,  which 
maiiced  the  oommcncomcnt  of  his  nltimate  and  rapid  decline.  For  about 
two  months  and  a  half,  he  lingered  in  great  patience,  and  generally  in 
strong  faith,  though  not  without  a  cloud  occasionally  passing  over  his 
mind, — till  the  19th  of  May,  when  he  breathed  out  his  HIV  in  perfect  peaeo. 
When  it  became  manifest  that  the  spirit  had  fled,  a  prayer  wasi  offered  by 
the  side  of  his  remains,  and  then  a  letter  read,  which  he  bad  addressed  to 
his  beloved  wifo,  designed  to  eomfort  her,  especially  in  that  hoiur.  The 
ftmeral  was  attended  two  days  after,  and  an  appropriate  sermon  preaohed 
on  the  oeeaaon  by  a  former  pastor  of  the  ohnrcb,  from  Numbers  xxxii.  10. 

Mr.  Daggett  published  a  Sennon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev*  Samnel  Bvell, 
D.  D.,  1798. 

FBOM  THE  RSy.  TIMOTHT  8T0NK. 

OeiawAU,  Conn.,  Norember  18, 1861. 
My  dear  Sir:  I  knew  the  Ker.  Herman  Daggett  well,  and  Ibr  many  years  soa- 
tained  to  him  very  intimate  relations.  Snob  wee  my  ertimate  of  him  that  I  am 

not  unwilling  to  do  any  thing  in  my  power  to  bonoar  and  perpetuate  his  memory. 

Tn  person,  Mr.  Daggitt  was  of  middle  sifo,  nncominonTy  «>r«x-t,  hh  lim^s  m  cU 
formed,  and  bis  appearance  and  gait  altogether  dignified.    11  is  countenance  was 

*  Amos  Bassktt  wm  a  nativ*  of  Jkaibj,  Conn.;  wat  gradualed  at  Talo  Collei^e  in  1784; 

was  n  Tutor  In  the  College  from  to  1793;  waa  ordmned  pastor  of  the  ohurfh  in  TIcliron, 

Conn.,  Xk>rembcr  171M;  waa  dUtnisscd  Soptcuib«r  28.  1H21;  was  ivpi)i»irit«'<l  I'rinuipal  of  the 
Foreign  Mi^sixii  S^ehool  in  Comwiill  the  same  year;  was  instiillctl  pB:'tor  of  the  church  in  Mon- 
n>c«  Conn.,  in  lH27;  and  died  in  Wlti.  li«  reo«tved  the  degre«  of  D.  D.  from  Willianu  Col- 
leeo  in  1817.  Ho  wiu  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  Collefe  fWim  IStO  to  1827.  He 
published  an  Election  Sermon,  and  a  Sennon  before  the  r..iinrrtinit  >fi-  ti  nn-y  .-rf irtr  Jlr^ 
was  an  excellent  sobolor,  a  sensible  and  solemn  preacher,  and  cspeuiaiiy  dibiiugtiuiiiud  tar  the 
gnavity  «f  hit  d«partimuDt»  aod  for  godlj  liiDpliait j  tad  ibeeiUj. 
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markfld  with  a  pleasant  graTity;  and  it  was  aonevhai  lemarkaUe  tbat,  haying 
endured  flo  much  jnfinnity  tor  so  m»ny  years,  he  should  still  hate  retained  to  the 
last  a  p€rf(K:tly  filacid  and  equable  expression.  His  fiwe  was  oaturallj  pale, 
always  thin,  and  towards  the  close  of  life  greatly  emaciated  TTo  was  mild  and 
urLaiio  in  his  deporUnent,  and  wta,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a  gentle- 
ujaa. 

It  tnust  be  acikiiowledged  that  Mr.  Daggett  was  not  oonstitutionally  of  a  bold 
and  adventurous  turn.    He  maj  be  said  to  have  been  rather  of  a  thnid  disposi' 

tion;  and  there  is  reason  to  beliore  that,  in  sonic  instances,  his  extreme  caution 
and  great  jealousy  of  the  appearance  of  evil,  led  him  to  accomplish  less  good  than 
was  actually  within  his  power.  But  notwithstajiiiing  his  scrupulosity  in  some 
things  of  small  uiomeut  approached  even  to  superstition,  the  Christian  who 
sooomplisfaes  as  much  good  and  as  little' evil  as  he  did,  is  very  raieij  to  be  met 
with. 

His  mental  powers  were  above  Tncdiixirity,  and  had  been  cultivated  by  a 
thorough  classical  education.  His  mind  was  clear  and  penetrating,  and  he  had 
trained  himself  to  a  habit  of  accurate  discrimination.  His  judgment  was  uncom- 
monly sound,  bat  he  had  veiy  little  of  the  imagtnatiTe.  With  all  his  physical 
infirmity  and  natural  timidify,  he  was  by  no  means  laddng  in  decision  in  respect 
to  matters  of  importance. 

He  was  remarkable  for  his  regard  to  system.  In  pvcry  thing  that  pcrtniiied  to 
study,  busine.s.s,  nnd  recreation,  the  habit  of  perfect  order  liad  beconu;  like  second 
nature.  It  wa^  uwiug  to  this,  that  he  was  able,  amidst  his  manifold  inhruiities, 
to  dispatch  business  with  a  degree  of  tact  and  rapidity  that  surprised  eveiy  one. 
This  habit  he  inculcated  strongly  upon  lus  pupils,  and  sometimes  with  no  little 
efiect.  Some  of  the  youth  who  came  as  savages  from  the  wilderness, — not  know- 
ing what  letters  wore,  became,  nnder  his  instruction, excellent  penmen,  imitating 
remarkably  lu^  own  fair  and  beautiful  hand. 

Mr.  Daggett  had  a  high  standing  as  a  classical  sdiohur.  He  knew  thoroughly 
ofoy  branch  of  literature  and  sdenee  whidi  be  proftssed  to  teach.  He  had  an 
almost  intuitive  discernment  of  diaracter,  which  was  a  great  help  to  him  in  the 
management  of  youth.  lie  quickly  ascertained  their  talent.s  and  tempers,  and 
adapted  his  treatment  to  the  variety  of  character  M  ith  great  dexterity  and  auo 
cess.  He  rardy  had  occasion  to  use  severe  measures,  as  the  mild  and  conciliatory 
ones,  whidi  he  was  always  disposed  to  try  first,  aearoely  ever  &iled  to  profe 
suooessfiiL 

There  WIS  nothing  in  his  temperament  that  approached  the  phlegmatio— on 

the  contrary,  he  was  naturally  susceptible  of  keen  feelings.  But,  like  So<>rate3 
and  Boocrhave,  he  had  taught  his  paKsions  to  bow  to  severe  discipHrsc.  He  was 
remarkably  free  from  ambition,  and  had  little  regard  for  popular  applause.  He 
loted  a  quiet  and  retired  life,  while  yet  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  idle  rednse, 
who  takes  no  interest  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  his  fdlow  men. 

Mr.  Daggett  was  more  habitually  serious  in  his  deportment  than  most  Chris- 
tians or  most  ministers.  He  seemed  to  be  living  constantly  with  hh  eye  upon 
the  retributions  of  the  world  to  come.  Not  that  he  never  indulged  in  a  iirnile,  or 
never  allowed  himself  for  a  moment  in  innocent  playfulness;  but  occasions  of  this 
latter  kind  were  rather  the  exceptions  than  the  general  rule.  Not  only  the  law  of 
Idndneas,  but  the  law  of  prudence,  was  always  upon  his  tongue.  Neverthdess  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  a<5minister  a  rel)uke  to  insolent  wickedness  and  impiety,  when 
it  was  demanded;  aii<l  snch  was  the  veneration  in  which  even  the  wicked  held  his 
character,  that  iua  reproofs  were  sure  at  ka^l  to  silence  and  confound  them.  On 
one  oocadon  he  was  in  a  promisenous  company,  where  a  noi^,  boisterous  fdlow, 
who  did  not  know  that  he  was  present,  was  speaking  Tery  reproachfoUy  of  some 
of  the  truths  of  religion.  Mr.  Daggett,  having  listened  fiir  a  while  in  .silence,  came 
forward  and  said,  with  great  dignity  and  aolemnity  of  manner, — I  must  be 
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allowed  to  speak  m  ?incUc«tton  of  mj  MMter*s  ouue."  The  poor  creatnra  ww 
insUntly  orcrwlMilmed  with  oonfiuion,  and  was  glad  to  make  iSb  aseape  from  tbe 

corapftny  hj  the  shortest  way  possible. 

His  Cftristian  character  was  distin^iishcd  by  a  deep  and  all  pervading  reve- 
rence. AVlicncvcr  he  uttered  the  name  of  the  Mo.st  High,  or  referred  to  iiny  of  his 
attributes  or  ^ays,  there  wm  a  noticeable  iucreat>ed  ^lemuity  iu  liis  manner  of 
spoakiqg.  In  prayer,  ha  aeemed  eminently  impfessed  with  a  sense  of  the  imme- 
diate presenoe  of  his  Maker.  He  delighted  much  in  religions  oonyersation,  but  he 
was  not  fond  of  dwelling  upon  his  own  personal  experience.  Indeed  his  great 
mnrlo^ty  led  Iiim  to  keep  himself  out  of  view  on  all  occasions,  so  &r  as  he  could 
consiJiieHtly  with  his  sense  of  duty. 

Mr.  Daggett  possessed  a  truly  catholic  spirit.  He  was  indeed  tenacious  of  his 
own  opinions.  Mid  yet  he  was  tolerant  of  the  opinions  of  those  who  veiy  oon- 
siderabty  diiRired  from  hhn.  For  instance,  he  considered  John  Wesley  as  holding 
errors  by  no  means  unimportant,  and  yet  he  allowed  to  him  a  superior  mind, 
unquestionable  pirty ,  and  a  widely  extended  influence  in  refonaing  the  morals  and 
saving  the  souls  of  men. 

Mr.  Daggett's  Theology  was  Galvinistic,  though  I  cannot  sayhowfiur  it  was 
modified  by  the  peculiar  speenlatlons  of  his  theological  instructer,  Dr.  Emmons. 
If  he  held  any  of  those  speculations,  I  am  not  aware  that  he  ever  broached  them 
in  the  pulj»it.  His  preaching  was  much  more  than  ordinarily  aceeptablc.  His 
voice,  thoui^h  feeble,  was  pleasant,  and  his  enunciation  uncommonly  distinct.  Ilis 
manner  was  rather  persuasive  than  bold  and  commanding.  Uis  sermons  were 
written  with  great  correctness,  insomnch  that  they  would  scsroety  hare  required 
any  rerision,  If  they  had  been  intended  far  the  press.  They  were  of  a  highfy 
practical  character,  and  were  evidently  designed  to  pvoduoe  their  effect ,  not  upon 
the  fr\!i'\v,  or  even  the  intellect  alone,  but  upon  the  conscience,  the  heart,  and  the 
life  In  a  word,  he  preached  as  one  who  expected  to  die  and  render  au  account 
to  his  Lord.  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  character  of  my  departed  friend.  1  cannot 
but  ibel  that  his  memory  is  Uessad. 

I  am  your  friend  and  brothw^ 

TDCOTHT  STONE. 


ETHAN  SMITH  • 

1790—1849. 

Ethan  Smith  was  the  son  of  Deacon  Elijah  and  Sibbil  (Worthington) 
Smith,  and  was  born  at  Bclchcrtown,  Mass. # on  the  19th  of  December, 
170*J.  His  parents  wore  both  eminently  pious  persons  ;  and  his  mother 
particularly  .«paro;l  no  pains  to  give  the  minds  of  her  children  a  riL'ht  direc- 
tion. ITis  father  was  much  engaged  in  public  life,  and  ser\ed  his 
couuiry  lu  the  Frouch  war,  as  Cuptuiu  uudur  Sir  William  Johnson,  iu  the 
regiment  of  Colonel  Ephndm  Williams.  He  died  when  this  sou  was  in  his 
eighth  year;  shortly  after  which,  the  son  was  sent  from  homo  to  live  with 
some  of  his  relatives.  In  eonscquenoe  of  being  thus  withdrawn  from  the 
good  influence  of  his  mother,  and  finding  nothing  in  his  new  situation  that 
could  be  a  substitute  for  it,  he  gradually  lost,  in  a  measure,  the  serious 
impressions  of  his  earlier  years,  and,  nntil  he  had  reached  ius  eighteenth 

*1IB.  from  fait  toa,  Br.  L*  A.  Smith. 
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year,  was  aVisorbed  in  the  vanities  and  paicticF  of  life.  He  had,  during  this 
period,  learned  the  trade  of  a  boot,  shoe,  and  leather  manufacturer. 

In  the  year  1780,  he  joined  tlio  American  army,  and  wa?!  at  West  Point, 
at  the  time  of  the  detection  of  Aruuld'H  Treason.  Ou  luuviug  the  aiuiy,  he 
returned  to  South  Hadley,  where  he  had  before  resided.  The  state  of  reli* 
gion  there  at  that  time  ww  deplorably  low,  and  almost  eyery  species  of 
wiekednees  seemed  to  be  in  the  ascendant.  The  impressions  which  parental 
fiuthfolness  had  early  made  upon  lum,  now  reviTed,  and  he  was  shocked  at 
the  part  whieh  he  found  himself  acting,  in  connection  with  his  wicked  com- 
panions. He  suddenly  withdrew  from  their  society,  and  gave  much  of  his 
time  to  serious  meditation  and  prayer.  Tt  was  not,  however,  until  after  a 
protracted  course  of  inward  conflict,  that  he  was  brought,  as  he  believed,  to 
repose  in  the  frracions  economy  of  the  (iospel.  Ho  united  with  the  church 
in  Suutli  iliidley  in  the  autumn  of  17S1. 

Shortly  after  this,  he  went  to  a  town  about  twenty  miles  distant,  with  a 
Tiew  to  set  up  the  business  to  whieh  he  had  served  an  apprenticeship ;  and 
diere  he  was  met  with  a  cordial  welcome  by  a  number  of  pious  people,  who 
▼eiy  readily  eo*operated  with  him  in  establishing  prayer  meetings  on  week- 
day evenings.  A  clergyman  whom  he  met  about  this  time,  and  whom  he 
had  heard  preach,  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  commencing  a  course  of 
study  with  reference  to  the  ministry  ;  and  when  he  urged  his  poverty  as  an 
objection,  the  clerfryman  kindly  offered  to  assist  him,  and  expressed  his  con- 
fident conviction  that  he  would  succeed.  He  consulted  some  of  his  friends, 
especially  his  mother  and  his  paotor,  and  they  both  looked  upon  the  project 
intii  warm  approbation.  He  then  went  to  bis  father's  minister,  the  Ber. 
Justus  Porward*  of  Belehertown,  who  had  baptised  him  in  in&noy,  and  he 
not  only  cordially  oonouired  with  his  other  friends  in  their  approbation  of 
the  measure,  but  actually  offered  to  superintend  his  preparation  for  College, 
without  any  compensation.  He  thankfully  availed  himself  of  the  generous 
offer;  and  while  he  was  prosecuting  his  studies*  was  a  midn  instrument  of 
ljrin<Ting  about  an  cxtcupivc  revival  of  religion  in  Mr.  Forward's  parish. 

Having  gone  through  his  preparatory  eonr^e,  he  entered  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1786.  He  found  but  little  of  the  spirit  of  religion  there  ;  but  there 
were  still  a  few,  who  were  alive  to  Christian  obligation,  with  whom  he  was 
accustomed  to  take  sweet  eouQbcd.  He  passed  reputably  tbrough  College,-^ 
occasionally  teaohing  a  sehool  for  a  &w  months,  and  graduated  honourably  in 
1790. 

Though  much  of  his  reading,  Ibr  the  ten  preceding  years,  had  been  upon 
theological  suljects,  it  was  his  intention  to  devote  one  entire  year,  after  his 
graduation,  to  the  study  of  Theology,  under  some  competent  teacher ;  but 
on  referring  the  case  to  tlie  Association  of  ministers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hanover,  they  advised  that  he  should  enter  at  once  on  the  duties  of  the 
ministry,  and  actually  gave  him  Uoense  to  preach  within  about  a  month  after 

'Jvarvs  Forward,  the  sonof  Jcteph  and  Mary  (Lawton)  Forward,  was  bom  in  SufiQold, 
Coon.,  M»T  11,  (0.  8.)  1730}  wai  gndoatod  at  Val«  OoUmb  in  1754:  oa  leaving  CoUege, 
tangbt  a  senool  In  Hatfleld,  aad  at  ib«  Min«  tftB«  0tvcH«d  Tneolo^  onder  th«  Rev.  Tbnuthy 

Wiit..ninMi:;e ;  was  Uoeiucd  to  preach  in  the  mitumn  of  1755;  waa  oraaincd  pa?tor  of  the  chnrob 
in  liclch.  rtu  vii,  F«»hmr»rT25,  1756;  and  died  March  8,  18M,  in  the  cightjr -fourth  jcnr  ol  hie 
age.  Il<>  w.i^  iiKirrit  .1  I  kcember  8,  1756,  to  Violet,  daughter  of  Joahua  Dickineon  of  Hatfield, 
bgr  wUom  b«  b«Ml  elttv«a  cbildr«n.  She  flanrired  her  hiuband  nearlj  twenty  yean,  and  died 
Mereh  27,  1!W4,  In  her  nlnety-si-xth  yew.  The  Hon.  Mark  BoolitUe,  who  wae,  fWratong  time, 
one  cf  ^Ir.  !'..r>viu\rs  parish  ion  ors,  .siivs  tliat  "lie  wa.«  a  drroct  cla?.'ical  er-holar."  that  "he 
po«fios!>ed  a  well-balanced  mind,*'  and  that  his  "character  was  strongly  marked  by  the  stcnii 
fkitblU,  nnawmmlni,  «eiiild«nt*  Ualti,  durwing  hit  Puiitaote  Uaeage." 
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ho  was  graduated.  He  eommenoed  pmehing  ai  HaYerUll,  N.  H.,  on 
1st  of  October,  being  then  in  liis  twenty-eighth  year.  Alter  preaduDg  then 

seven  or  eiglit  montlis,  he  was  ordained  ae  the  pastor  of  that  church. 

On  the  kh  of  February,  1793,  he  was  married  to  Bathsheba,  daughter  of 
the  llev.  D;ivi*l  Sanford  of  Medway,  M.t^".  Another  daughter  of  Mr.i'San- 
ford  was-  nuirrie  l,  at  the  game  time,  to  another  clergyman  ;  the  ceremony 
being  perfurmed  in  the  meeting-house,  and  a  sermon  preached  on  tho  occa- 
Bion  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Emmons,  from  the  text — I  will  walk  within  my 
house  with  a  perfect  heart." 

Mr.  Smith  remained  at  Haverhill,  aad  iu  great  hamony  with  his  people* 
nine  years  ;  when  he  was  indoeed  to  leaye  them  for  want  of  an  adequate 
Bupport.  He  was  immediately  called  to  three  different  places,  but  he  choso 
HopkintoD,  N.  II.,  where  he  was  settled  in  the  winter  ni  1799,  and  had  n 
ministry  of  eighteen  ycarf.  Here  again,  his  salary  ultimately  proved 
insufficient  for  the  suppurtof  his  family,  and  in  the  winter  of  1818,  he  took  the 
pastoral  chnrge  of  the  Presbyterian  church  iu  Hebron,  N.  Y.  His  expectations 
here  not  being  realized, — after  remaining  two  or  three  years,  he  accepted  a 
call  fiou)  the  Congregational  church  in  Poultney,  Vt.,  where  he  continued  a 
little  less  than  five  yean,  and*  was  hononrably  dLunissod  at  his  own  request. 
After  this,  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  Oongregational  ohnroh  in  Hanover, 
Mass.;  bat  he  found  many  of  the  people  there  holding  doctrines  so  Afferent 
from  his  own,  that  he  conld  have  but  little  satbfaction  in  his  ministry,  and 
after  a  brief  sojourn  among  them,  he  resigned  his  charge,  and  accepted  an 
appointment  as  City  Mis"ionnry  in  Boston.  After  this,  he  was  never  set- 
tled, but  laboured  incessantly  in  vacant  congregations  and  in  important 
agencies. 

Mr.  ^)mllh  had  a  robust  constitution  and  vigorous  health,  as  is  sufiicieutly 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  never  lost*  a  Sabbath  from  bodily  indispositioa« 
tfll  he  had  been  preaching  nearly  thirty  years ;  and  only  two  or  three  during  his 
whole  ministry.  He  oontinned  to  preach  until  within  two  weeks  of  his  death. 
Soon  after  he  reached  the  age  of  eighty,  his  sight,  from  being  overtaskedt 
became  very  dim,  and  he  was  no  longer  able  to  read,  though  he  never  became 
totally  blind.  So  familiar  was  he  with  tho  Bible  and  Watts,  that  it  was  his 
uniform  custom  to  open  the  book  in  the  pulpit,  and  give  out  the  cliaptcr  and 
hyuiu,  and  seem  to  read  them  ;  and  he  very  rarely  made  a  mistake,  to  awaken 
a  suspicion  that  he  was  repeating  from  memory.  He  died  after  an  illucss 
of  a  few  days,  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in>law,  the  Rev.  William  H.  San- 
ford  of  BoyLtou,  Mass.,  on  the  29th  of  August,  1849,  in  the  eighty^seventh 
year  of  his  age.  His  last  days  and  hours  were  fnll  of  peaoe  and  joy,  aad 
he  passed  away  from  all  earthly  scenes  in  a  manner  well  becoming  '*an  old 
disciple."  His  fnnend  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nelson  of 
Leicester. 

Mrs.  Smith  died  suddenly  at  Pompoy,  New  York,  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1835,  at  the  aire  of  sixty-four.  They  had  ten  children, — four  sons  and  six 
daughters.  Three  of  the  sons  received  a  collcgiatrj  education — two  entered 
the  miuistry,  and  one  the  medical  profession.  Three  of  the  daughters  were 
married  to  clergymen. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  SmitVs  pnblieations : — Farewell  Sermon 
at  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  1799.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  the 
Sabbath  succeeding  his  installation,  1800.  Two  Sermons  on  Jeremiah  Til, 
8,  preached  on  an  exchange  in  Washington,  N.  H.|  1805.  A  Thaaksgiviiig 
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tSermuu  ai  i^cwbur^pori,  1809.  A  SormoD  preoohcd  to  a  Ladi^'  Oant 
LiBtitatkim,  Hopldiitoo,  1814.  A  Sermon  pnadMd  at  Dnnbarton,  at  the 
ftmeral  of  the  ir'tfe  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hanria,  1816.  Two  SermoDfl  preached  aft 
Hopkinton  on  Matt,  zxyiix,  18-20, 1816.   A  Sermoii  at  the  ordination 

of  the  Kcv.  Stephen  Martiadale  *  at  Ttomoath,  Vermont,  1819.  A  Leotore 
on  Infant  Baptism,  1824.  A  Sermoa  at  the  ordination^  the  Bev.  Hanrej 
Smith,  at  Weybridgo,  Vennoiit,  1825. 

Besides  these  single  scruiuus,  Mr.  Smith  puhlished  the  following  larger 
works : — A  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies,  1809.  A  Key  to  the  Figurative 
language  of  the  Prophecies,  1814.  A  View  of  the  Trinity,  designed  as  an 
answer  to  Noah  Worcester's  Bible  News,  1824.  A  View  of  the  Hebrews, 
daaigned  to  prore  among  other  thinga  that  the  Abonginea  of  Ameiioa  are 
deaotnded  from  the  ton  tribes  of  Inael,  1825.  Hemoin  of  Mn.  Abigail 
Bailey.  Four  Lectures  on  the  snbjeots  and  mode  of  Baptism*  A  Key 
to  the  Revelation,  1833.  Prophetio  Cateehkm  to  lead  to  the  stndj  of  the 
ptophetio  Scriptnres,  1839. 

FBOM  Tli£  EEV.  ABRAHAM  BURNHAM,  D.  D. 

PaHBaou,  N.  H.,  December  19. 1M9. 
Rev.  nnr^  dear  Sir:  Had  I  foreseen,  forty  years  ago,  that  the  Rev.  Ethan  Smitih 
would  die  before  me,  and  that  I  should  be  requested  to  furnish  my  recoUoctions 
of  him  in  aid  of  a  sketch  of  h\»  character,  I  laight  have  been  able,  even  at  this 
late  period,  to  contribute  something  that  would  be  of  use  to  you.  But  when  you 
remember  how  eranesoent  our  impressions  generally  are,  where  there  is  nothing 
special  to  give  them  piermaneoce;  and  when  I  tell  you  that  I  never  had  but  nine 
years*  niiiiisierial  intercour??c  with  Mr.  Siniili,  and  that  that  brief  period  termina- 
ted inore  than  tlvirty  years  ago,  you  will  not  ex|wrt  from  me  murh  tlut  cnn  avail 
to  your  purpose.  1  will,  however,  cheeriuUy  do  what  I  can  in  compliance  with 
yonr  withes. 

When  Mr.  Smith  waa  instaUed  at  Hopldnton,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1800, 1  was  a  spectator  of  the  solemnity.  Frmn  that  time  I  occasionally  saw  him* 
and  heard  him  preach  at  Dunbarton,  my  native  place,  a  town  adjoining  Ilopkinton; 
thoug:h  not  very  frequently,  as  I  was  absent  from  home,  either  a  stuilent  at  College, 
or  engaged  in  teaching.  But  from  the  time  of  my  own  ordination  in  this  place, 
(Mai«b,  1808,)  I  had  the  privilege  of  nnintemipted  fraternal  tnterooone  with 
him,  until  he  resigned  his  charge,  and  left  the  State  about  the  close  of  the  year 
1817.  I  can  truly  say  that  my  recollections  of  him  are  exceedingly  pleasant;  and 
T  have  no  doubt  that  all  the  ministj  rs  in  this  region  with  wbom  bp  wns  associated, 
would  unite  with  roe  in  the  opinion  tbat  his  niune  is  vei^  worthy  of  being  enrolled 
with  the  great  and  good  who  have  gone  before  us. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Bfr.  Smith  waa  decidedly  prepoassasing.  He  waa 
of  fhll  middling  stut  i  r  r  tbick  st  t,  and  erect  in  posture,  quick  in  his  motkma* 
and  yet  j^raceful  in  all,  of  a  light,  fair  complexion,  bright,  sparkling  eyes,  and  a 
pleasant  countenance  that  always  tnUl  of  good  fwliis^r,  peace,  and  bope  'i\'rtbin. 

In  his  dispositions  he  was  humane,  benevoleni,  uilcctionate, — a  true  fricud  of 
his  race.  He  possessed  natural  and  acquired  abilities,  whidi,  under  the  control 
of  a  sanctified  hesrt,  qualified  him  for  extensive  usefulness.  With  warm  and 
generous  sympathies,  with  hjghly  cultivated  social  Ibelings  and  much  improved 

•SraPHieir  Marti^dalr  wm  born  in  West  Dorset,  Vt.,  November  25,  1787;  wm  fitted  for 
College  by  tlu"  lU-v.  Dr.  Jaekson  of  Jinrsnt ;  wa^)^rn<lustedat  Middlebary  Collt  gc-  in  IHOfi ;  iind  wm 
Preceptor  uf  an  A('a<leiuy  at  VVetsl  Dorset  from  1807  to  18l4,duriug  which  time  be  qualified 
Uniifclf  for  a  physician.  He  then  read  Tllw>log7  ander  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jackaon} 
preached  a  short  time  in  Riga,  N.  Y.;  was  pastor  nf  the  Congregational  cbarrh  in  Tiamoathf 
Vt.,  from  1819  to  1832;  and  in  WalUngford  from  1S32  tUlhis  dealb,  March  21,  lUt. 
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conversational  powers,  he  was  a  very  agreeable  companion,  and  alwajs  contribu- 
ted to  the  happiness  of  erery  circle  into  which  he  happened  to  be  thrown. 

As  a  minister  of  the  Cospd,  he  ccrtainlj  occnpied  Mielevato<l  pobition  amoB^ 
his  bretlircn.  Like  Tinuitliy,  he  had  known  the  Scrij»tnres  from  his  chihlhood. 
Feu  ,  if  ni\y.  ministers  of  his  time,  had  a  more  familiar  acquaintance  than  he, 
espcouily  with  the  common  version  of  the  Bible.  Uo  was  a  Bible  man,  and  a 
Bible  preacher.  He  was  wdl  read  in  •Theology  and  Eedadastieal-History.  He 
delighted  much  in  what  he  regarded  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  was 
at  ones  apt  in  ittnateating  them,  and  able  in  defending  them.  He  was  a  ready 
extomporaTi'v>tm  speaker,  and  often  uttcrtd  himself  most  felicitotislT  without 
much  prein-  ii r.ition;  but  his  composition  was  yi<'rl!nips  a  little  verbose,  and  hie 
uticraucc  rulhcr  unduly  rapid,  lie  wati  a  warm  Iricud  of  what  he  accounted 
pore  reviTaU  of  religion;  thoqgh  he  was  careM  to  distinguish  the  piedoos  from 
the  vile,  in  the  whole  matter  of  religions  experience.  The  office  woA  of  the 
ITol y  Spirit  formed  a  frequent  and  important  topic  of  his  public  discourses,  and 
he  discussed  it  skilfully,  experimentally,  solemnly.  As  a  pastor,  he  was  ever 
watcliful,  sympathetic,  ailectiunate,  and  withal  successful.  As  a  writer,  he  was 
judicious  and  useful,  rather  than  poUshed  and  ornate.  His  printed  workb  indicate 
extensive  reading,  laborious  research,  and  patient  reflection. 

Mr.  Smith  was  a  warm  friend  to  the  various  benevolent  objects  of  the  day,  and 
a  liberal  patron  also,  so  far  as  his  limited  means  would  admit-  ITc  had  a  leading 
part  amonj;  a  few  clerj^yinen  in  establishing  the  New  Hampshire  Missionary 
Society,  in  IbOl,  and  served  as  its  Secretary  for  sixteen  successive  ycars^ — th^ 
is,  tiU  he  left  the  State,  in  1817. 

In  fine,  Mr.  Smith  sustained  all  his  relations  with  dignity  and  uselblnesa. 
Endowed  with  a  vigorous  constitution,  possessing  a  sound  mind  in  a  hcalthAil 
body,  affable  and  courteous  in  his  demeanour,  and  steadily  devoted  to  the  best 
interests  of  his  fellow  men,  his  good  inllucncc  was  extensively  felt  while  ho  was 
living,  aud  now  that  he  is  dead,  I  cannot  doubt  tliat  it  survives  and  operates 
through  inmimerabit  channels* 

Tour  hrofhsr  in  tlie  Goipd  of  Jesus  Ohriat> 

AKBAHAW  BUIUTHAM. 


ALTAN  HYDE,  D.  D  « 

1790—1833. 

Alt  AH  Hm  was  bom  in  the  part  of  Norwich,  Oou.,  which  is  now 
Franklin,  February  2,  1768.  lie  wss  a  son  of  Joseph  Hyda,  a  respectable 
farmer  and  a  friend  of  religious  institutions,  bat  DOt  a  oommunicant  in  the 
church.    His  mother  died  when  he  wr^-*  but  six  years  old  ;  but  his  father 

was  by  no  means  negb^f'tfiil  of  his  religious  cducatinn,  nvrtilmg  himself  of 
frequent  0]tpurtunities  to  endeavour  to  give  a  riglit  direction  to  his  youthful 
mind.  His  sense  of  obligation  for  paternal  kinduess  he  evinced  in  subse- 
ijuent  life,  especially  by  endeavouring,  in  turn,  with  the  utmost  delicacy 
and  affection,  to  impress  the  mind  of  his  father  with  the  importance  of 
certain  domestic  duties  which,  on  account  of  his  not  being  a  professor  of 
religion,  he  had  never  performed. 

•Amer.  Qaari.  B«g.j  Vlil. 
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Ai  iSkib  begionbg  ol  ike  yeir  1788,  be  oommenoed  log  prepantion  for 
College  VBder  the  instrnctioii  of  the  Kev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  S&muel  Nott, 
the  clergyman  of  the  parieb  in  which  his  father  resided.    In  September, 

1784,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  Dartmouth  College.  In  his  prepaniF 
tory  cour?c  hr?  h:ul  suffered  considerable  iiitorniption  in  his  studios,  from  a 
severe  and  protrnptcd  illness,  which,  for  some  time,  put  his  life  in  jeopardy; 
and,  during  the  first  year  of  his  college  life,  such  was  the  state  of  his  healthy 
that  he  considered  it  doubtful  whether  he  should  be  able  to  proceed.  H'ln 
bodily  indisposition,  however,  was  rendered,  by  the  Divine  blessiug,  greatly 
anbsenrient  to  bis  apiritnal  interests.  Tbe  subject  of  bis  soul's  salvation 
not  only  urged  itsdf  upon  bis  tboogbts,  aa  be  lay  upon  bb  siek  bed, 
but  it  eontbned  to  be  the  all-engroseiDg  concern  with  bim,  after  be  was 
restwed  to  bealth ;  and  his  impressions  were  ultimately  matured  into  n 
living  and  earnest  piety.  From  the  time  of  his  joining  College,  he  ?ccms  ' 
to  have  associated  principally  with  persons  of  decided  religions  character, 
and  to  have  studiously  availed  himself  of  every  means  for  the  cultivation  of 
religion  in  his  own  heart;  but  it  was  not  till  the  summer  of  1780,  when  he 
was  in  hh  Sophomore  year,  that  he  made  a  public  profession  of  his  iuith,by 
joining  the  obureb  oonneeted  witb  tbe  College. 

In  September,  178B,  be  recelTed  tbe  degree  of  Baebelor  of  Arts.  Sbortly 
after,  be  oommenoed  inatmoter  of  tbe  town  eebool  in  Nortbampton,  Mass., 
where  he  was  visited  with  a  severe  Ubness,  which  had  well  nigh  proved  fatal. 
This  illness  gathered  aronnd  liim  many  Christian  friends,  whose  kind  offices 
he  recollected  with  the  warmest  gratitude,  as  lon^'  as  he  lived.  It  was  not 
long  bcfnrf^  he  was  restored  to  his  accustomed  health,  and  was  enabled  to 
return  t<  his  duties  as  a  teacher.  His  engagement  with  bis  school  con  tinned 
for  ubuut  ten  months. 

Having  had  for  years  an  unwavering  purpose  to  devote  himself  to  the 
ObfistlaD  ministry,  be  went,  b  tbe  autumn  of  1789,  to  Somers,  and  placed 
bimaelf  under  tbe  instmetion  of  tbe  Bev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Cbarles  Backus, 
wbo  was  regarded  aa  among  tbe  most  eminent  tbeologioal  teaobers  of  bis 
day.  Here  he  continued  until  June,  1790,  wben  be  was  lioensed  to  preaob  - 
by  the  Association  of  Tolland  eounty. 

For  about  two  years,  he  was  preaehingr  in  various  places  a  candidate  ; 
and,  while  on  probation  at  Leo,  where  he  finally  settled,  he  availed  himself, 
to  some  extent,  of  the  theological  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  ^Ve^t  of 
Stockbridge.  Ho  seems  to  have  had  no  expectation  originally  of  remaiuiug 
permanently  at  Lee ;  but  the  harmony  of  the  people  in  giving  him  a  call, 
together  witb  some  otber  propitious  oireumstanoes,  led  bim  to  believe  tbnt 
Pnmdence  pointed  to  tbat  plaoe  as  bis  ultimnte  iield  of  labour;  and, 
aoooidingly,  bo  aooopted  tbeir  InTitation,  and  was  duly  constituted  their 
pastor,  June  6,  1702.  Tbe  sermon  on  tbe  oooasion  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Nott,  bis  former  pastor. 

In  April,  1793,  he  was  married  to  Lucy,  daughter  of  Beni-innu  Fessen- 
deu,  of  Sandwich,  and  granddaughter  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Fcsseuden,* 
pastor  of  the  church  in  that  place.  They  had  eleven  children.  Five  of  them 
died  before  their  father,  and  four  within  the  brief  period  of  two  years. 
Tbe  reflections  of  the  father  on  some  of  these  occasions,  as  reoorded  in  bia^ 

*llairjlinv  Fbssbrdex  won  born  at  CAmbridge  in  1702;  waa  mdoftted  at  Haryard  CoU^ 
la  1718 ;  wa«  ordained  DMtor  of  (1m  tknnh  in  Saodiria^MaH.,  SaptMBlMr  17, 172S}  and  di«d 
Avgut  8}  17&6,  aged  fifty-four. 
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diary,  exhibit  at  once  tho  heart  of  the  parent  aad  of  the  Christiaa  in  moti 
dciigliit'ul  combination. 

immediately  after  hid  bettlement,  he  eniurcd  ujpuu  a  hjstcm  of  pastoral 
duty,  which  he  oontinaed  till  near  the  eloee  of  hU  ministry,  and  in  which 
lay,  no  doubt,  in  no  uioonBideiable  degree,  the  elements  of  its  weoeM.  He 
bfltitnted  weekly  meetuiige  in  different  parts  of  his  psrisb,  for  the  pnrpoM 
of  devotion  and  familiar  exposition  of  the  word  of  God ;  and,  while  healwajs 
took  the  lead  in  the  exercise,  he  enoooraged  aoj  who  were  prosent  to  make 
inquiries,  and  even  to  state  their  view??,  concerning  the  portion  of  Scripture 
that  occupied  their  attention.  In  this  way  he  visited  every  neighbourhood 
many  time:i  iu  the  course  of  tlie  year;  and  kept  himself  apprized,  ftO  far  as 
possible,  of  the  spiritual  conJiLion  of  every  inuiviilual. 

When  he  catered  upoif  his  pastoral  charge,  the  church  consisted  of  only 
twenty-one  male  membm,  and  was  otherwise  in  a  very  languishing  state. 
Bat  almost  immediately  the  interests  of  vital  godliness  began  to  he  reviTod» 
and,  after  abont  one  year,  the  ohnreh  had  reeeived  an  aeoession  of  on* 
hnndied  and  ten  niAmbers.  In  the  oonxae  of  his  ministry  there  wero  tV«r 
axtensiye  aad  powerful  revivals;  and  the  years  that  intervened  between 
these  seasons  of  special  attention,  were  far  from  being  years  of  spiritual 
barrenness.  There  was  never  a  period  of  any  considerable  lorifrth,  that  did 
not  witness  to  a  perceptible  spiritual  influence  aiuouL'  lii^  people,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  to  the  addition  of  a  greater  or  less  uuiuber  to  the  church. 
About  seven  hundred  were  received  as  communicants  duriug  Lliu  whole 
period  of  his  mimstry. 

Notwithstanding  his  pre-eminent  fidelity  and  sneoeai  as  a  parish  aiinister, 
his  usefulness  was  by  no  mesns  limited  to  his  own  imraediato  eongregation. 
He  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  theological  teaoher,  and,  in  the  course  of  hib 
ministry,  he  assisted  between  thirty  and  forty  young  men  in  their  prepara- 
tion for  the  sacred  office.  He  was  also  among  the  most  active  friends  and 
patrons  of  Williams  College,  and  was  in  some  wny  officially  connected 
with  it  for  more  than  thirty  years  Uis  great  wisdom  and  caution  pave 
uncommon  weight  to  his  counsels;  and  there  are  few  clergymen  whose 
services  are  so  often  put  in  requisition  as  were  hie,  on  ecclesiastical 
oonneils,  and  especially  in  perplexed  and  diffioolt  eases.  He  had  also  a 
deep  interest  in  the  benevolent  movements  of  the  day.  While  ho  conlribi^ 
ted  freely  of  his  own  substance  for  the  advancement  of  the  .Kingdom  of 
Christ,  it  was  one  great  end  of  his  ministry  to  awaken  his  congrcgatiott, 
and  all  whom  his  infiuencc  TiuL^ht  reach,  to  morevigoroQs  efforts  for  earrying 
the  Gospel  throughout  the  world. 

He  received  various  public  testimonies  of  respect,  not  only  from  his  bre- 
thren in  the  ministry,  but  from  the  community  at  large.  In  1.^17,  he 
preached  the  Annual  Sermon  before  the  Convention  of  Coogrogatiuual 
ministers  in  Massaehnsetts.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  Corporation  of  Dartmouth  College  in  1812.  On  all 
public  occasions,  there  was  the  utmost  respect  paid  to  his  opinion,  and  ovary 
disposition  maiufeatad  to  give  him  precedence. 

Dr.  Hyde  was  several  tiroes  solicited  to  remove  to  f)ther  stations  which 
were  supposed  to  present  a  wider  fi«dd  of  usefulno-^'j ;  but  he  was  inflexible 
in  hirf  d<>termination  to  spend  and  be  spent,  to  Hvr  1  die,  among  the  peo- 
ple wli"  wci-i  ■  imniittcd  tr>  hi>  (  hart'o  r\t  the  tiiiu  mI"  hi.s  ordination.  It  had 
been  bcitcr  perhaps  for  his  own  uomfurt  lu  tliu  decline  of  life  that  he  had 
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consented  to  a  rcmovai ;  for  ho  lived  to  witness  a  disastrous  change  in  his 
congregation,  that  greatly  cnibitterod  his  last  days.  The  year  1833,  the 
last  year  of  hia  life,  was  ono  of  far  more  solicitude  than  any  preceding 
year  of  his  ministry ;  and  no  doubt  this  served  greatly  to  impair  the  ener- 
gies of  his  eonstitatioB*  HLs  lost  Olneas  oommenced  on  the  28th  <tf  Noven< 
ber,  ind  terminated  on  the  fourth  of  Deoemher.  In  the  prospect  of  death, 
he  exhibited  the  same  peaceful,  humble,  heavenly  temper,  which  had  bo  long 
given  the  complexion  to  his  life.  He  declared  with  his  dying  breath  that 
his  confidence  in  his  Redeemer's  atonement  brooght  him  all  the  eonsolation 
that  ho  lit  edod.  An  appropriate  flermon  was  pmohed  at  his  fnneral  by  the 
fiev.  Dr.  Shepard  of  Lenox. 

Besides  the  contributions  which  he  made  to  various  periodicals,  he  publi<ihed 
the  following  miscellaneous  Discourses: — A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1796. 
A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  West  and  XI.  W.  D wight,  1804. 
A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  <^  Anriah  Clark,*  1807«  A  Sermon  entitled 
«« the  poVer  and  grace  of  Christ  di^^played  in  the  salvation  of  believers,'*  1810. 
A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Basaett,  1812.  A  8e^ 
mon  at  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Benton,  1814.  A  Sermon  entitled  "  the  Oonjagal 
relation  made  happy  and  useful,"  1815*  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the 
Bev.  David  Perry, t  1817.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Alvan  Ilydc, 
Jr.,t  1819.  Sketches  of  the  life  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  West,  D.  D.,  1819. 
A  Sermon  on  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  landing  at  Plymouth, 
1820.  A  Sermon  on  Temperance,  18*29.  An  E.s.^u^y  on  the  state  of  infants, 
1830.    A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Madam  Dorothy  W  illiams,  1833. 

FROM  THE  BEY.  HEMAV  HUMPHREY,  D.  O. 
nawosm  or  juibsbr  oousqi. 

« 

Puisiiaiiii,  Jamisiy  81, 18f8» 
Dearffir:  Hy  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Hyde  commenced  when  I  came  into 
Berkshire  county  in  1817,  and  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death.    I  think  him 
worthy  on  every  account  of  a  place  iu  your  Annals,  and  urn  sorry  that  I  have 
not  more  time  to  do  justice  to  my  own  high  estimation  of  ium  us  a  Chnntxanf  , 
mfritndt^nMtttr^  and  a  paUar* 

'  Dr.  Hyde  belonged  to  the  eld  school  of  New  England  Theology.  Without 

nallinjr  any  man  "  master,'*  hebdiered  in  the  Westminster  Catechism — in  other 
words,  hf  was  a  Calviuist,  sympathirang  strongly  with  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins 
on  most  points,  though  not  on  all.  He  might  jxrhaps  be  called  an  Edwardean 
rather  than  u  liopkiutiiMU.  it  may  be  m  truly  said  of  hitu,  ati  of  any  preacher 
I  ever  heard,  that  he  did  not  shnn  to  declare  all  the  oonnid  of  God,  whether 
the  people  would  bear  or  whether  they  would  forbear.  His  eermona  were  well 
studied,  highly  evangelical,  and  uncommonly  instructiTe.  His  reasoning  was 
never  deeply  jiRtuphysioal,  hut  what  is  better  in  pulpit  discourses,  his  argu- 
ments were  lucidly  arranged,  well  put,  and  well  sustained.  His  style  was 
simple  and  unadorned,  but  always  perspicuous.  You  always  understood  him 
without  any  of  that  effort  which  it  sometimea  costs  to  comprehend  or  remem- 
b«r  what  are  called  very  beautifhl  discourses.  His  was  a  model  of  plain,  direct, 

*  AtAKTAB  CL4RK  wu  grftdnftted  at  Wfllicmi  CoH^  111  1605;  wii  ord^ed  putor  of  the 

Oharcb  in  New  rnnoiin,  X.  Y.,  Murch  IS,  1807;  and  died  in  18.'?2,  agr<l  fifty-four. 

\  David  I'l  ituY  wu  bom  at  lluntingtnn,  Conn.,  July  30,  1746;  wiu  gnaduAtcd  At  Valo  Col- 
lie in  1772 ;  wsii  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Ilarwinton,  Conn.,  February  10,  1774;  wag 
dfnaiaed  in  17S4;  wMinstallad  paitor  of  the  draroh  in  BiolUDoni,  Mao*.,  in  Auetiat,  1794t 
aiMl  diad  Jona  7, 1817. 

i  Alvan  Hyde,  Jr.,  waa  bom  in  Lec,  Mass.;  was  gmdnatfd  at  WHliaras  Cdllt^^o  in  1816; 
wa«  ordainod  fatior  (kT  tlw  ohoroh  in  MadisoDj  Ohio,  Septemb«r  1,  iHi^ ;  and  died  in  lb24,  agaa 
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*  eommon-MiiM  preaching.   He  aimed  to  enlighten  the  andmlaiidiiig  and  r^aeh 

the  conscience;  and,  in  this  respect,  few  preachers  were  more  successful  than 
he  was.  Thouffh  he  was  emincntlj  a  doctrinal  preacher,  he  was  also  highlj 
practical  and  searchingiy  experimental.  Like  the  Apostle  Paul's  epistles,  the 
basis  of  his  sermons  was  doctrinal,  and  upon  this  basis,  he  rested  hil>  stronger i 
practieal  appeals. 

Dr.  Hyde's  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  solemn,  grsTe,  and  earoMi;  bat  nSTer 

impassionr.l.  He  spnke  as  one  who  felt  tliat  "he  must  give  account,**  and 
whose  only  aim  w  as  to  win  souls  to  Christ,"  not  by  ioud  declauiaLion,  but 
by  the  clear  and  simple  presentation  oi  iiiuie  truth.  His  voi<%  was  full  and 
his  ennnetation  oncommonly  distinct,  so  that  he  would  be  beard  in  the  largest 
ehnrehes, — meeting^ooses  he  would  certainly  have  called  them.  His  sermons 
for  the  pulpit  were,  I  beliere,  always  written  out  in  Ml;  and,  in  delivering 
them,  ho  was  more  confineil  to  the  Tnantiscript  tli.'in  many  preachers  far  inferior 
to  liim  an-.  He  stood  in  one  position,  or  with  very  little  bodily  motion  in  the 
pulpit,  aud  his  gestures,  if  any,  were  *'  few  and  far  between."  The  gravity  of 
his  countenanoe  and  the  solemnity  of  his  tones  did  flur  more  to  maice  yon  UmI 
that  you  were  listening  to  a  man  of  Qod,  than  if  ho  had  been  gifted  witii  an 
animated  and  graceful  delirery. 

As  Dr.  Hyde,  in  hi^  proachin*^,  prohed  the  conscience  of  awakcm  il  sinners 
to  tiie  Itottom,  and  ui<i  every  thing;  in  his  power  to  prevent  them  In  lu  embracing 
Calst:  hupes,  so  he  Wiis  remarkably  strict  and  searching  inexamimiig  candidates 
fiir  admission  into  the  church. 

As  a  pastor,  Dr.  Hyde  was  second  to  no  minister  with  whom  I  have  over  been 
acquainted.  It  was  astonishing  to  sec  how  much  pastoral  labour  he  performed, 
hesidcs  vj.sitin'.;  the  sick  and  afliictcd  of  his  congre;2:atinn.  He  generally  appointed 
two,  three,  or  more  weekly  evening  lectures,  conferences,  or  piayer  meetings,  in 
the  different  school  districts  of  his  large  parish,  and  habitually  attended  them 
himsdf,  both  in  winter  and  summer,  let  the  weather  be  what  it  might;  though, 
in  some  directions,  he  had  to  travel  three  or  four  mil^  for  the  purpose.  In  this 
I  used  to  think  he  went  beyond  the  bounds  of  safety  to  his  health;  and  I  am 
sure  that,  hut  for  an  uncommonly  firm  constitution,  he  must  have  sunk  early 
under  such  exposure  and  accumulated  labour.  His  pastoral  visits  (which  he 
made  naUy  such)  were  multi|died  beyond  what  his  people  ooidd  reasonably  have 
demanded^  and  he  took  little  note  of  rain  or  snow  himself,  when  an  appomtment 
was  to  be  met.  Though  some  of  his  congregation  had  to  come  five  miles  or  more 
to  met^tintr  ^n  the  Sabbath,  T  once  hcnrd  him  say  that  he  could  not  tell  by  l^f^king 
round  upon  the  audience  whether  it  was  fair  or  stormy.  Th*^  house  was  always 
full.  How  he  Iiad  brought  them  up  to  this  extraordinary  habit  of  punctoali^, 
was  a  my>tery  to  me  tilll  heard  it  thus  explained. 

If  any  were  absent,  Dr.  Hyde  always  noticed  it,  and  was  euro,  early  after 
breakfast  on  Monday  morning,  to  call  on  them  and  inquire  the  cause.  *'  Qood 
morning,  Mr.  A,  how  do  you  do?"  **  Quite  well,  I  thank  you.  Sir."  "How 
does  your  famUy  do?"  "  They  are  m  well  as  common."  **  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 
As  I  missed  you  from  meeting  yesterday,  and  you  are  always  there,  I  thought 
some  of  the  fiunily  must  certainly  be  sick.'*  After  such  a  morning  pastoral  vi^, 
Mr.  A  was  not  very  likely  to  be  absent  the  next  Sabbath. 

Dr.  Hyde  wa5?  very  punctual  in  visiting  all  the  town  schools,  and  catechising 
the  children  (»f  his  church  and  congregation.  Xor  was  he  less  remarkable  for  his 
punctuality  in  attending  the  stated  meetings  of  the  Berkshire  Association,  as  well 
as  sll  eoclesiastieal  councils  to  whidb  be  was  invited;  and  th^  wen  many. 

In  his  house.  Dr.  Hyde,  though  having  a  large  fiimily  to  support  upon  a  small 
salary,  was  eminently  "  given  to  hospitality."  His  brethren  were  always welootte 
to  his  fireside  and  to  his  table,  and  if  he  did  not  "entertain  angels  unawaiSSi"  it 
was  not  for  want  of  cordiality  in  receinng  straogers  uodw  his  root 
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Dr.  BjdM  VIS  %  flMifer  ever  J  day  in  the  week  tiid  all  fbe  jmt  roond.  Though 
he  was  yery  sodsUe,  and  no  man.enjoyed  the  society  of  his  friends  more  than  he 
did,  I  never  heard  an  unguarded  or  frivolous  word  from  his  lips.  His  speech 
was  always  with  grace,  seasoned  vrith  salt."  llo  had  not  a  particle  of  facctious- 
ness  in  him,  and  I  never  heard  of  his  indul;::ing  iiiinself  in  a  w  itticism  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  lie  had  a  pleasant  Bmile,  which  told  you  of  tho  kindly  sympa- 
thies in  his  hosom,  hot  he  seldom  kughed,  and  hardly  ever,  I  heUsTe,  loud  enough 
to  be 'heard  in  the  next  room.  Everywhere,  he  was  an  "  example  of  the  beliaiTere 
in  word,  in  iionvcrsation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  purit}'.*' 

In  his  family,  Dr.  Il3  de  presided  with  the  dignity  of  a  true  patriarch.  Ho 
"  ruled  well  his  own  house,  having  his  children  in  subjection  with  all  gravity." 
In  all  his  domestic  arrangements  ho  was  remarkubly  systematic.  The  children 
must  go  to  bed  and  rise  at  joat  such  hours  eveniog  and  morning.  Every  boy  must 
have  a  nail  for  his  hat,  and  a  place  for  his  shoes,  and  so  for  every  thing  else  that 
belonged  to  him.  At  family-  prayers,  the  children  must  .sit  just  so,  nnd  in  tho 
same  place.  The  tall,  venerable  clock  in  the  corner  of  the  kitchen,  w  as  scarcely 
more  regular  in  m^easuring  oil'  the  twenty-four  hours,  thuu  was  Dr.  Hyde  in  aU 
the  r^ulations  of  his  house,  as  well  as  in  Im  own  movements. 

What  I  hsTe  written  may  probably  sufBoe  for  your  purpose,  though  the  sul^lect 
is  one  sfsiy  way  gratafiil  to  my  thoqghts  and  feelings. 

AUhctionately  yours, 

H£1CAN  EUMPfiBST. 


FBOH  THE  BEY.  UAJIK  HOPKINS*  D.  D., 
rMauDWM/t  or  wiuuAns  ootAsoa. 

WiLLiAvs  CoLLEQE,  January  15,  1851. 

Dear  Sir:  My  personal  impressions  of  Dr.  llyde,  of  whom  you  wish  some 
account,  wuce  partly  received  in  early  life,  and  partly  as  I  knew  him  subsequently 
in  oonneetion  with  this  College.  As  he  was  settled  liefore  I  was  bom,  and  my 
nntiiva  plaoe  was  adjac^t  to  Lee,  some  knowledge  of  him  from  hearing  him  spoken 
of,  and  from  seeing  him  occasionally  in  the  puli>it,  was  mingled  with  my  very 
early  recollections;  and  nothing  can  l»e  more  ilistinct  and  uniform  than  tho  whole 
impression  he  made.  Tiiis  was  so  even  in  respect  u>  age,  for  L  doubt  whether  he 
ap{ieared  to  me  older  or  more  venerable  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  than  in  my 
boyish  estimate  he  did  the  first. 

Dr*  Hyde  was  of  a  medium  height  and  well  proportioned*  His  countenance, 
though  remarkable  for  no  one  feature,  had  yet  n  distinctnef^s  of  outline  and  an 
exprcssion  of  .solemnity  and  benignity,  ."inch  that,  once  seen,  it  Avould  never  be 
forgotten.    It  Is  now  before  me  as  distinctly  as  if  I  had  seen  it  yesterday. 

In  the  pulpit,  where  I  first  saw  him,  he  was  deeply  solrain  and  earnest,  but 
ntver  fehement.  Eyery  thing  he  ssid  was  earefhlly  written,  and  deliTsred  in 
a  simple,  forcible,  and  entisely  appropriate  manner.  You  saw  in  It,  not  the 
sentiment  only,  hut  the  man.  His  articulation  wns  perfect.  His  voice  was 
never  loud,  but  was  remarkably  clear  and  di.^tinct,  and  though  entirely  pleas- 
ant, was  of  such  a  quality  as  to  bo  heard  farther  with  a  given  amount  of  it, 
than  that  of  any  speaker  that  I  remember.  His  delhsry  was  animated,  but 
without  mueh  aetioo,-4iis  power  lying  in  his  appearance  and  voiee,  and  in  his 
matter.  In  his  discourses  there  was  but  little  of  figuratiTO  langtmge,  and  no 
aim  at  rhetorical  effect.  They  were  plain,  sound,  thoroughly  investigated,  dis- 
(•riininatinir  (Joj^^xd  sermons,  and  invariably  left  an  impression  of  his  sineerity, 
and  of  the  solemnity  and  importance  of  the  truths  he  uttei'ed.  He  was  indeed, 
in  his  whole  appearance  and  demeanour  in  the  pulpit»  such  a  man  as  we  Iots  to 
see  there,  and  to  weloome  as  a  messenger  from  God. 

Yofi.  n.  80 
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Oat  of  the  pulpit,  the  inaiitiera  of  Dr.  Hjde  were  those  of  »  Chrietun  gen* 
tlenwn.  Thex«  wm  nothing  in  his  hfthits,  or  oonveraataon,  or  moTements  eren, 
to  weaken  the  impression  made  on  the  Sahbatfa.    What  he  mny  hero  had  to 

contend  with  originally  T  do  n-  t  know  ;  hut  he  inyariably  appeared  to  be  calm 
and  sclf-possesfsed,  ruling  liii>  own  Kpirit.  He  rand u  no  hasty  or  imprudent 
remarks,  indulged  in  no  levity,  in  no  "  fooliiih  talking''  or  "jesting.*'  Such 
were  hie  nnifonnity  and  aelfoommaad  that  Dr.  Backna  who  was  somewhat 
impnisive,  once  said  to  him,~-"  Why*  Brother  Hyde,  I  sin  and  repent,  and  sin 
and  repent,  but  it  seems  to  me  you  have  nothing  to  repent  of."  This  calm- 
ness, however,  waft  not  monotony.  Um  8«n«ibilitiea  were  acute  and  hialeel- 
iiigs  .strong. 

1113  uniformity  and  oonsistency  were  nnderstood  to  extend  into  aU  his  domes- 
tie  arrangements  and  into  all  ^e  social  and  hnsiness  relations  of  lift.  This 
gare  him  weight  of  ekorodiruiA  influence  as  great,  I  think,  in  proportion  to  hi* 

natiirnl  ;:ifts,  as  those  of  any  man  I  have  known.  This  was  felt  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  in  all  mecttni^s  of  ministerial  bodies  when-  he  was.  By  hi.s  very  pre- 
sence, ho  exerted  a  t>ileut  and  pervading  influence,  and,  as  i  remember  to  have 
heard  it  said  of  him»  was  **  at  work  when  he  was  asleep." 

Such  were  my  early  impressions  of  Dr.  Hyde,  and  with  these  all  that  I 
knew  sub.scquently  was  in  entire  harmony.  Such  a  man  we  shonld  expect 
would  bp  punctual,  -iivl  Ire  regarded  punctuality  as  a  rirtue.  As  a  member  of 
the  Pru'lcjitial  ConuuiUcu,  he  was  expected  to  attend  the  annual  examination 
for  degrees,  and  I  think  he  never  failed  to  be  present  at  the  proper  Lime,  and 
that  he  was  iMver  tardy  at  the  opening  of  a  session. 

Such  a  man  too  would  be  expected  to  be  a  faithful,  iimdent,  and  judicious 
coun.sellor  in  the  affairs  of  a  literary  institution.  He  was  eminently  so,  and  to 
him  this  Collej^e  is  largely  indebted.  For  thirty-one  years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  twenty-one  years  he  was  the  Vice-President  of 
the  College.  During  that  time,  often  in  the  midst  of  great  emharrassments 
and  conflicts  of  opinion,  he  gave,  most  disinterestedly,  his  time  and  thoi^ghts 
to  its  best  interests.  With  the  exception  of  Dr.  Shepard,  and  Dr.  Cooley,  the 
present  Vice-President,  iie  was  a  member  of  the  Board  longer  than  any  other 
man. 

Looking  at  the  character  of  Dr.  Uyde,  as  a  whole,  the  impression  is  not  one 
of  very  great  power  in  any  giren  direction;  but  of  great  completeness  and  har- 
mony, from  a  combination  of  qualities  which  would  seem  to  be  within  tho 
reach  of  every  one.  He  was  economical,  yet  generous :  prudent,  yet  energetic : 
rrild .  yot  decided :  affectionate  and  gentle,  yet  fkitliAil  and  true  to  the  intemsts 
of  ruiigion  and  of  the  soul. 

His  influence  was  all  in  one  direction.  It  was  that  of  a  minister  of  Christ, 
and  there  was  in  him  such  a  beautilbl  blending  of  mture  and  of  gr^ce,  tliat,  to 
look  at  him  as  he  appeared  in  lali>r  years,  it  would  really  seem  impossible  that  ho 
should  ever  have  been  any  thinp  but  a  Christian  minister.  His  natural  consti- 
tution Was  such  that  the  Divine  light  within  him  seems  to  havf^  been  less 
refracted,  and  its  image  less  distorted,  by  the  medium  througli  which  it  shone, 
than  in  common  men. 

On  the  whole,  so  Ihr  as  my  knowledge  of  Dr.  Hyde  extended,  I  can  tndy 
say  that  I  have  never  known  any  one  with  less  that  I  could  wish  otherwise,  or 
trht  be  more  safely  held  up  as  the  model  of  a  Christian  minister  and 

pastor. 

With  great  respect  and  regard,  yours, 

MARK  HOPKINS. 
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NATHANIEL  HOWE  * 

1790—1837. 

Natsamiil  Hows  wm  the  third  son  of  Captein  Abnham  and  Lnoy 
(Appleton)  Howe,  and  was  bom  in  Ipawioh,  (Linebrtfok  pariah,)  Maaa., 

October  6,  17t)4.  He  prepared  for  College  partly  at  Dummcr  Academy, 
Byfield,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Samuel  Moody,  and  afterwards  studied 
for  a  while  under  the  llcv.  George  Leslie  t  his  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  Ebe- 
nezer  Bradford  of  llowley.  During  his  residence  with  the  hitter  he  mn  Ir  a 
profe!*.s!on  of  religion,  and  united  with  the  church  under  his  care.  lu  vSepteiu- 
ber,  1784,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Junior  class  in  Princeton  College;  but, 
after  having  remained  there  a  year,  transferred  his  rehition  to  $ar?ard 
UniYersity,  where  he  maintainedt  in  regard  to  both  soholarship  and  beha* 
Tionr,  an  excellent  standing  in  his  class,  and  graduated  in  1786. 

On  leaving  College,  he  spent  some  time  in  teaching  school  in  bis  native 
town,  and  then  entered  on  bis  coarse  of  theological  study  under  the  direo> 
tion  of  Dr.  Hart  of  Preston,  Conn., — which  be  completed  under  Dr. 
Eraraona  of  Fraukliu,  Mass.  On  becoming  a  licentiate,  he  preached  suc- 
cessively at  Londonderry  and  Francistown,  N.  H. ;  at  Hampton,  Conn.; 
and  at  Grafton,  Mass. ;  and  from  the  church  in  the  latter  place  he  received 
a  call,  which,  however,  he  thought  proper  to  deoUne.  He  commenced 
preaefaing  at  Hopkinton  in  Jannaiy,  1791 ;  and,  in  May  following,  reeeiTed 
a  nnanimons  call  from  the  church  to  settle  as  its  pastor.  The  town  ooneor^  « 
red  in  the  call,  on  condition  that  the  Half-way  Oovenant  system  diould  %6 
retained.  Mr.  Howe  so  far  acceded  to  their  wishes  aa  to  engage  to 
axdiange  with  ministers  who  would  administer  the  ordinance  of  baptism 
upon  that  principle,  while  he  refused  to  do  it  pcrson.illy.  The  town  having 
given  their  r^"^  ^  nt  to  thLs,  he  wasordained  on  the  5th  ot  Uctober,  1701, — the 
Kev.  Mr.  Bradtord,  his  friend  and  teacher,  preaching  the  ordination  ser- 
mon. 

Mr.  Howe  continued  sole  pastor  of  the  church,  until  1880,  when,  on 
account  of  his  increasing  bodily  infirmities,  the  Bev.  Amos  A.  Phelps  t  wis 

•  Centary  Sermon  and  Biofraphii  1  n  itioc  prefixtfl. — Hist,  of  Mcminn  As?>  r'  ltl  n. 

t  QeoROK  Lkslik  wn.-^  a  !>on  r>f  Jatncs  Leslie,  who  came  from  &<}otlaiKl  and  settled  at  Toft- 
MAi  Mass.,  when  (it-orge  wa.s  two  yeur!<  old.  lie  wu  graduated  at  Harvard  Coltogf  hi  lTi8| 
waa  ordained  at  Lincbrook,  (Ipswicb,)  Novemb«r  15,  1749,  after  pr«BCihiiU(  there  a  year;  wu 
dismimed  November  30,  1779,  for  want  of  aupport;  wan  installed  at  Washington,  N.  H.,  July 
12,  17Bit;  and  difd  r'optctnlxjr  11,  1800,  HRfl  seventh  tisn  Ho  fitted  many  young  men  for 
Collie  and  several  for  the  ministry.  "  il«  bi^J  a  e^iroii^  mind.  wa«  a  noted  itcholar  and  a 
pious  arfnistcr.  '  lie  pabliabed  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Samuel  Perley— [who  wai 
a  native  of  Ipswich;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  lUHi  wm  onlaimd  putor  of  the 
church  at  Soabrook,  N.  H.,  in  1765;  was  dismissed  in  1776 ;  wtt  Ultallwl  at  Haltoiillar^*  N. 
H.,  in  October,  1778  :  vcm>  dismissed;  and  died  November  28,  1831,  aged  eighty-nine.] 

X  Av<"^  Ai  at'STt'S  i'HKLi'8  wa»  born  in  Simsburv,  Conn.,  November  11,  ]H(i4;  vias  graduated 
at  Yale  (■-  Ue^e  in  1826;  studied  Theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at,  New  Haven;  wa« 
AffdaiDed  at  Hopkinton,  Septomber  14,  1830;  was  dismiswd  May  1, 18^i  wm  intUUod  pMtw 
of  the  Pino  Street  church,  Boston,  September  13, 1832;  was  dismived  Mmrsh  S6, 1834;  entored 
sh-  rHv  ifK  ronan  aireney  for  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society;  in  April,  1836,  ac-rptrrl 
the  edit'ifs'fnp  of  the  Kiuaticipator,  and  conducted  it  till  May  of  the  following  year,  at  vriiich 
time  he  rt^movod  to  Boston,  and  became  general  ajrent  ni'  the  Maaiachusetts  Anti-Slavery 
Societv,  iB  whose  service  h«  continued  till  the  dirision  an  1839;  accepted  a  call  from  the  Marl- 
boro' Chanel  Free  church,  Boston,  and  wm  iiiltaU«d  Jnly  24,  1839;  entered  upon  the  agency 
for  City  Mih-si.-n^  in  Boston.  March  1,  1841;  was  iDftall.-l,  March  2,  1842,  as  pastor  of  the 
Maveriel'  church,  taat  lio.^ton ;  sailed  for  England  to  attend  the  London  Anti-Slavery  Con- 
TOltion,  June  1,  184C  :  resigned  bis  pastorato  at  East  Boston  and  accepted  the  oflBee  of  Sccrc- 
tMj  «r  tke  iUMrioM  Md  ^nign  Antl-Bl»v«7  Sodoty  1  New  York,  wkitlMr  h«  naoTod  ia 
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settled  as  Ills  oolkagae.  Alter  Mr.  P.*8  dismiMioii  in  1882,  the  Ber. 
Jeffries  Hall  sooepted  a  eall  to  the  same  place,  and  Temained  tUl  after  Mr. 
Howe*s  death.  With  both  these  gentleiDon  he  lived  on  terms  of  afifoctionate 
intimacy.  His  last  sermon  was  preached  at  Franklin,  December  25, 1SS6 ; 
and  his  last  public  service  was  a  prayer  at  the  installation  of  the  TXev.  T>r. 
Brigham,  at  Framingham.  He  died,  fully  sustained  by  the  Gospel  hp  had 
preached,  February  15,  1837,  in  tlip  sovouty-thirJ  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
forty-.^ixtli  of  hi.<^  ministry.  Ria  tuncral  sermon  waii  preached  by  the  Kev. 
Dr.  Ide  of  jMedway. 

Hr.  Howe  was  married,  abont  three  months  after  his  settlement,  to  Olive, 
daoghter  of  Gol.  John  Jones  of  Hopkinton*  She  died  December  10, 1848* 
theij  had  four  ohOdren, — one  son  and  three  danghton*  The  son,  JppUiam, 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  OoUege  in  1815 ;  beoame  a  physisuin,  Mid  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Massaehnsetts  Senate. 

Mr.  Howe's  publication*!  are  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  three  persons, 
1808;  a  Century  Sermon,  1815;  [this  is  one  of  the  most  original  and 
remarkulde  productions  of  its  kind  to  be  found  in  the  language,  and  is  that 
on  which  the  fame  of  its  author  chiefly  depends  ;]  a  Sermon  on  the  design 
of  Jolin's  Baptism,  preached  before  the  Muudon  Ai>f>ociation,  1819  j  an 
Attempt  to  prove  thai  John's  Baptism  was  not  Gospel  Baptism;  being  a 
Keply  to  Br.  Baldwin's  Bssay  on  the  same  snbjeot,  1820 ;  a  Catechism 
with  Miftoellaneous  Qnestions,  and  a  'chapter  of  Proyerbo  for  the  children 
under  his  pastoral  care. 

FROM  XH£  BEY.  £.  SliALLEY,  D.  D. 

Tbot,  Match  16,  1866. 

My  dear  Sir:  My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Howe  did  not  commence  until  he  was 
well  stricken  in  years.  He  had  been  settled  in  the  ministry  nearly  a  t!urd  of  a 
century  -when  T  first  saw  him.  At  that  time,  h©  was  labouring  turIi  i  physical 
iuiiruiities,  and  1  uuppose  exhibited  less  of  intellectual  vigour  liiau  m  his  early 
and  mature  numhood.  I  recall  him  as  a  man  of  medinm  stature  and  slender  pro- 
portions, of  stooping  habit  and  tremulous  carriage.  There  was  nothing  very 
striking  in  his  physiognomy,  or  commanding  in  his  personal  appearance.  When 
in  repose,  his  countenance  would  have  iM  fn  railed  dull;  but  when  speaking  on 
any  subject  of  interest,  his  eye  would  kindle  and  his  features  express  great 
vivacity  of  thought  and  emotion. 

In  regard  to  his  inteUectoal  qnatities,  those  who  knew  him  best,  were  most 
deeply  impressed  with  their  superiority.  It  was  a  remark  often  made  in  my 
hearing,  that,  liad  he  been  a  diligent  student,  he  would  have  had  but  fcw  supericra 
in  the  pulpit  . 

The  rcaiion  which  he  gave  for  not  studying  more  was,  that  he  had  been  obliged 
to  attend  to  his  peopU*9  duty  and  neglect  his  own;  for  it  was  their  duty  to  support 
their  minister,— which  they  Ikiled  sdequately  to  do,  and  his  duty  to  study,  in 
which  he  must  confess  that  he  had  never  abounded. 

In  the  i)ulpit,  Mr.  Howe  was  instructive  antl  interesting.  I  have  heard  hira 
preach  with  more  than  ordinary  power.  Some  passages  in  hi.s  sermons  would 
have  done  no  discredit  to  a  Mason  or  a  Bellamy.  And  yet  truth  requires  the 
statenwDt  that  his  sermons  were  often  lundered  from  doing  thmr  proper  work,  by 
allusions,  words,  and  flgnm,  which  a  mote  cultivated  taste  would  never  have  per^ 

April,  IBlb;  ^pcnt  the  winter  of  1346-47,  in  Jamaica  fur  the  benefit  of  his  health;  returned  to 
the  United  gtatt  n  in  Um  fpring,  and  died  in  Roxbary,  Jaly  30,  1&47,  Med  forty-three.  Hr. 
Phelpe  pablisbed  Lectures  on  SIavor>',  ISU;  BcKik  of  the  Sabbath,  1841;  Letters  to  Doeton 
fiMoa  Md  StouC)  IS48  j  and  wtveral  uooMiioual  pamphleU  chiofly  oonneoted  with  his  ■(anciea. 
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mitted.  Honce,  from  a  train  of  thought  dcepl7  solemn  and  impressiyc,  he  would  not 
unfrequentlj  turn  in  an  instant  to  aome  merry  oonoeit,  or  ludierana  illnatratkni, 
wlucli  made  mischief  amonig  the  risibles  of  his  audience.    Tliis  habit,  I  reooUeet, 

oncp  provoked  from  a  keen  and  caustic  critic  the  remark,  that  Mr.  Howe's  sermons 
reminded  him  of  a  well-formed  beautiful  ^uiDd,  all  disfigured  by  warts.*  These 
infelicities,  however,  did  not  contradict  the  iact  that  he  waa  more  than  an  ordi- 
oarilj  attractive  preacher.  With  an  imperfiact  elocution  and  ungraoeAtl  gestures, 
with  %  aomewiuU  nasal  intonation  and  doee  confinement  to  Us  notes,  he  yet 
riveted  the  attention  of  Ins  hearers,  and  made  impressions  uponthttr  minds  which 
time  could  not  erase.  There  were  marks  of  ^eniu^;,  strokes  of  originality,  and 
electric  touche.s,  in  his  diaoourses,  which  coxdd  not  fail  to  awaken  thought  and 
elicit  sympathy. 

In  public  prayer,  he  wts  qnite  remarkaUe.  But  while  generally  referent  and  / 
impresdve  in  his  addresses  to  the  throne  of  tlie  Heavenly  Graoe>  he  would  at 
times  introduoe  topics  and  nse  expressions  that  excited  any  thing  hnt  devotional 

feelings.  On  an  exchange  with  a  !  r(  ther,  the  morninf^  of  the  Sabbath  was  rainy, 
and  the  afternoon  pleasant.  As  he  noticed  a  much  larj;er  attendance  on  entering  , 
the  hou^  after  the  u:»uui  intermi.ssion,  he  put  up  the  following  petition  iu  hi^  hi':it 
prayer :  *'  0  Lord,  have  mercy  on  t^emoon  ktartn  andfair^eather  Chri$Han$.** 
When  I  was  set  apart  to  the  woric  of  the  mmistry  in  FranhUn,  Haas.,  Mr.  Howe 
made  the  ordaining  prayer.  In  immediate  connection  with  the  most  affecting 
supplications,  he  said,  *' 0  Lord  ma}'  thy  young  servant  put  down  tlir  Metho- 
dists and  the  Baptists,  the  Universali:its  and  the  Epifrcopalians,  by  preachirif^ 
better,  and  praying  better,  and  living  better,  tkan  they."  The  tthock  given  to  the 
sensibilitiBf  may  be  hnag;iiied;  I  am  sore  it  cannot  be  described. 

In  aodtl  life,  ^Ir.  Ilowe  was  eminently  genial,  sympathetic,  and  coromunica* 
tive.  He  wa.s  full  of  anecdote,  and  failed  not  to  laugh  heartily  with  others  at  the 
wit  of  hi.s  own  stories.  Even  when  an  occurrence  had  a  hidirrons  reference  to 
himself,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  relate  it,  with  all  its  mirth-provokmg  apjtendagea. 
I  recollect  one  to  this  effect:  "  I  was  returuing  at  one  time  from  driving  a  load  of 
timber  to  the  market,  and  bebg  somewhat  diilled  by  the  wintry  atmo^haroi 
called  at  a  pubUc  house  for  warmth  and  refreshment.  My  step  was  unsteady^ 
and  my  hand  tremliled  as  I  went  to  the  Itar  for  stimulant  to  revive  me.  The  bar- 
keeper looked  at  me  for  n  moment,  and  then  turned  mm  ;iy,  snyin::.  "  N^.  no,  old 
man,  i  cannot  give  you  any  thing  to  drink,  you  hove  had  too  much  already." 

At  thnes  his  scoss  of  the  ludicrous  wonld  seem  to  be  eveeBsbe,  so  timt  Us 
risiUes  wonld  become  unooDtroUable. 

He  had  a  kind  heart,  and  a  ready  hand  towards  the  afflicted  and  needy.  I 
have  never  heard  the  sincerity  of  his  piety  questioned  by  nny  one  He  Uved  to 
a  good  old  ntr*^  and  was  leathered  to  his  fathers  iu  peace.  ThouL'li  he  will  long  be 
remetubered  and  sj[ioken  of  ab  a  luua  of  marked  uidividuality  and  great  eccen- 
^ity,  yet  they  who  wtfe  best  acquainted  with  his  interior  life,  and  fkirly  esti- 
mated liis  essential  quaUtics*  will  accord  to  him  rare  inteUectoal  power,  moral 
fattcgri^,  and  an  nnaffocted  piety.     Though  dead  be  yet  gpeaketh.*' 

I  am,  Bev.  and  dear  Sir,  very  ^i^^thAdly  yotirs, 

£.  SMALL£Y. 
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MOS£S  HALLOCK.* 
1790—1887. 

Moses  Hallock  was  the  son  of  William  and  Alice  (Homan)  Hallock, 
and  was  boru  in  BrookhavcTi,  Long  Island,  February  It),  1760.  When  ha 
was  seven  years  old,  his  father  lost  his  property  in  a  coasting  vesjscl,  which 
was  sunk  by  coining  in  sudden  contact  with  a  British  ship  ;  and,  in  conse- 
c^uence  of  this  calamity,  removed  with  his  family  to  Gobheu,  Mass.;  then  a 
wilderncM.  There  he  and  h»  hrother,  the  Ute  ezeeUent  Jeiemieh  HaUook 
of  Canton,  Oonn.,  laboiired  with  their  &ther  in  snbduing  the  forest ;  and  in 
1777-78,  they  both  aerved,  for  ieveral  months,  emhraeing  the  period  of  the 
oaptaro  of  Bnrgoyne,  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

In  the  sommer  of  1783,  Moses  Hallock  became  the  snlgeet  ci  deep 
serious  irapresision?,  and,  nftor  a  few  months,  as  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  the  subject  of  genuine  conversion.  His  attention  was  almost 
immediately  directed  to  the  (.^hribtiau  ministry  ;  and,  with  a  view  to  this, 
he  commenced  his  preparation  for  College  under  the  instruction  of  tiie  Rev. 
Mr.  Strong  of  Williamsburgh,  boarding  at  home,  and  walking  the  distance 
of  three  miles  twioe  eTer>  day.  In  1784,  he  entered  Yale  College ;  and, 
haying  maintained  thronghonthia  whole  oonne  a  highly  respeotable  standiog 
for  scholarship,  and  having  endeared  himself  muoh  to  both  hia  instmeters 
and  fellow  students,  by  his  amiable  and  Ghrlatian  deportment,  he  graduated 
with  honour  in  1788. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation,  he  assisted  his  father,  for  several 
months,  on  the  farm,  and  then  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Whitmaut  of  Goshen.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  AugUiit,  1790  i  uud  was  at  once  invited  to  supply  the  pulpit 
in  Plainficld,  a  neighbouring  town,  and,  early  in  the  succeeding  spring, 
reeeiTod  a  nnanimoua  call  to  become  th^  paator.  This  call  he  felt  oon* 
Btrained  to  deoline,  from  an  apprehension  that  his  health  was  not  adeqnata 
to  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office :  snbsequ  .i  f  ly,  however,  in  March,  1792, 
the  call  was  unanimously  renewed,  and  his  health  having  in  the  mean  time 
improved,  he  accepted  it,  and  waB  ordained  the  first  pastor  of  that  church, 
on  the  11th  of  July  following. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  his  ministry  at  Plainfield,  his  laLoura 
seemed  to  be  attended  with  a  signal  blessing.  Among  the  subjects  of  the 
earliest  revival  of  which  he  was  instrumental,  was  Joseph  Beals,  whose 
history  is  detailed  in  that  very  interesting  Traet  entitled  "  The  MountaiQ 
Miller and  among  those  who  aubsequently  made  a  profession  under  hta 

•  Xale'i  Life  of  JeromUb  and  Mo«ca  ilallook. 

♦  8a»V«l  Whitman  wm  bom  at  AVcymonth  in  1751 ;  was  gradoatwl  at  HaiTMd  CoUofe  in 

1775;  wa.s  settled  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  A*hbj,  Mass.,  in  1*7?^ ;  wne  dismJsssoii  in  ITS.'^ ;  was 
installed  pastor  the  chnreh  in  Goshen,  Jannary  10,  1788;  w.xs  dbiuis^ed  on  t&cmunt  of  a 
chi\ntfo  in  hiB  religious  o|-ni inn?,  .Inly  15,  181 S;  .-hkI  dio  l  Dccciiihi  r  18,  1826,  aged  seventy -flv«. 
He  waa  a  Representative  to  the  Legislature  of  Mjwjmchueette  in  1808.  He  published  a  Sermon 
at  the  ordination  of  Levi  I^nkton;  [who  was  a  native  of  Southington,  Conn. ;  wa«  i^radaated 
at  Yi\]o  College  in  1777;  was  ordained  postorof  the  Second  church  in  Alsttiid,  N.  IT.,  September 
8,  17^1*:  was  dismissed  Mav22,  1828;  and  died  in  181."^;]  the  substance  of  t  w  o  Si  rmons  at  Plain* 
field  at  tlio  (ipliniifion  of  Moses  Hallook;  a  Key  t-i  thi-  Hiblo  (ln-triiir  of  .Atom  mcnt  and  Justin 
fieation,  8  vo.,  1814;  a  Sennon  before  tlio  liamfishire  Mtflmonary  Societjr,  1817;  a  Ser- 
mon at  Cnmmington,  1819;  an  impartial  History  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  wttioh  ftsd  people 
of  a<«hmi>  (Ma«.>  in  the  disiniarion  of  their  mioiiter,  4o.>  1824.  '  ' 
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ministrj,  was  George  Yining,  whose  striking  conTersion  ia  narrated  iu  tho 
tnei,-^"  The  motlief 's  kst  prayer."  At  brief  intervals,  during  his  wliole 
mmistrjr,  the  mmds  of  his  people  were  directed  with  great  iotensity  to  their 
■piritiul  interests ;  and|  in  eaoh  snooessire  instsnce,  the  ehorch  was  strength* 

ened  by  the  addition  of  a  goodly  number,  whose  subsequent  exemplary 
deportmont  put  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  they  had  been  the  subjects  of  a 
radir-rd  change  of  character.  There  are  probably  few  churches,  vrbirh  are 
h:il  itiuilly  iu  a  muro  healthful  spiritual  GonditloQ,  than  was  lus,  during  the 
whole  period  of  Lis  ministry. 

Shortly  after  hin  settlement, — his  salary  being  scarcely  adequuu-  lo  meet 
his  necessary  expenses,  and  the  fiicilities  for  the  education  of  young  men 
being  mnoh  fewer  than  at  preseDty  he  received  a  number  of  students  into  his 
fiunilj ;  and  this  he  continued  to  do  without  interraption  till  the  year  1824. 
By  this  means  his  usefulness  was  greatly  inoreased ;  and  while  he  contributed 
directly  to  aid  a  large  number  of  young  persons  in  their  preparation  for  4 
useful  and  honourable  course,  he  rendered  important  service  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived,  liy  giving  a  new  impulse  to  the  general  cause  of 
intellectual  culture.  The  whole  number  whose  education  he  assisted  in 
conducting  was  three  hundred  and  four ;  of  whom  thirty  were  young  ladies, 
a  hundred  and  thirty-two  entered  College,  and  fifty  became  miui.sters  of  the 
Gospel; — six  of  the  latter  being  mibsiouariecj  to  the  heathen; — namely, 
James  Richards  in  Ceylon ;  Levi  Parsons  and  Pliny  Fisk  in  Palestine ; 
Jonas  King  in  Greece ;  William  Richards  at  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  and 
William  M.  Ferry  among  the  North  American  Indians :  Homan  Halloek,  his 
youngest  sou,  was  missionary  printer  in  Smyrna.  Others  have  been  distin- 
guished in  the  different  professions;  among  whom  are  the  lato  Hon.  William 
H.  Maynard  of  the  New  York  State  S'enate,  and  the  late  Hon.  Jeremiah 
H.  Hulloek,  a  presiding  Judge  in  Ohio.  Not  a  small  number  of  these 
were  the  objects  of  Iiis  gratuitous  assistance  ;  and  much  the  larger  portion 
received  their  Ijoard  and  tuition  at  an  expense  little  exceediug  oue  dollar  per 
week.  A  considerable  number  of  them  also  dated  their  conversion  to  the 
time  in  which  they  resided  in  his  family;  and  the  tidingn  of  their  extending 
nsefiilness,  that  came  to  him  from  time  to  time,  were  the  occasion  of  inex- 
pressible delight  and  devout  thankfulness.  ^ 

In  1815,  he  buried  his  excellent  father  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  who,  for 
sixty  years,  had  been  an  active  and  devoted  Christian,  and  who  died  leaving 
a  message  which  he  had  received  from  his  father,  and  which  he  wished  to  be 
trnu-isiittcd  to  the  latest  generation: — ^"Kememlier  that  there  is  a  long 
eternity,''  In  1826,  his  only  and  much  luvcd  brother,  Jeremiah  Hallock, 
rested  from  hh  labours  also,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  after  a  laborious  and 
succejjsful  ministry  of  forty  years. 

When  he  had  reached  hb  seventieth  year,  agreeably  to  a  purpose  which 
he  had  formed  some  years  before,  he  proposed  to  his  congregation  to  unite 
with  him  in  calling  a  colleague  pastor;  and  that  the  expense  of  the  ministry 
might  not  be  burdensome  to  them,  he,  with  his  accustomed  magnanimity, 
relinquished  his  own  claim  upon  them  for  support.  After  somewhat  more 
than  a  year,  his  suggestion  ro  1-  effect  in  tlie  in-t  dlation  of  the  Rev.  David 
Kimball  as  his  colleague  ;  after  which,  Mr.  II,  assisted,  for  some  time;  in 
the  supjily  of  a  .small  desttituto  congregation  in  an  adjoining  town.  Bubso- 
queutly  to  this,  however,  he  again  unexpectedly  became  the  sole  pastor  of 
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the  church,  auJ  couUQued  to  exercise  among  tbem  not  ou\j  ^  paternal,  but 
tnily  patiiarohal,  iallaeiioe,  to  the  dose  of  1^. 

Ib  December,  1885,  hig  infe  (who,  premiia  to  her  mArfiage  was  Uaigtmt 
Allen  of  Chilnuurk,  Mtrtha'e  Ymeyard)  was  remoTod  by  death,  at  the  age 

of  seventy-five,  after  Laving  anstaloed  the  oonjagal  relation  with  most 
exemplary  fidelity  forty-three  years.  As  she  was  knitting  iu  the  family 
circle,  her  hands-  suddenly  cea^sed  to  move,  from  the  effect  of  paralysis,  and 
within  about  ten  days,  i^hc  was  gently  reiuoved  to  that  better  world  on 
which  her  faith  and  hope  had  l;eeu  fixed  for  nearly  half  a  century.  The 
bereaved  husband  evinced  a  spirit  of  the  most  cheerful  submission  on  the 
occasion,  and  seemed  to  be  chiefly  occupied  iu  grateful  recollections  of  the 
Drnne  goodness  as  manifested  towards  her  and  by  her.  It  was  efident,  at 
the  same  time,  that,  one  of  the  stronger  ties  that  bonnd  him  to  earth  being 
broken,  be  felt  the  more  ready  for  his  own  approaohing  transition  from 
earth  to  Heaven. 

About  three  weeks  before  his  death,  the  Rev.  William  Kichards,  a  mis-  ' 
siouary  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  arrived  at  the  house  of  lii^^  father,  a 
deacon  in  Mr.  Uallock's  church,  and  at  that  time  entirely  Mind.  As  Mr. 
II.  sat  conversing  with  him,  the  missionary  called  to  him  a  native  of  the 
If^lands,  who  had  aceompanied  him  to  this  country,  and  presentinir  him  to 
the  paiitor  and  friend  of  his  youth,  said — *'  This  is  my  teacher."  The  boy's 
oountenance  kindled  with  snrpriae  and  delight,  and  he  exelaimed  in  the 
language  of  his  own  country — **Day  most  gone;  son  most  down;  most 
sapper  time/*  Before  they  s^arated,  Mr.  Hallo<)k,  by  request,  oflfored  a 
prayer;  and  it  is  stated,  on  the  testimony  of  one  who  heard  it,  that  it  was 
**Oneof  the  most  heavenly  prayers  which  he  ever  heard,  comparing  the 
scene,  with  inimitable  scriptural  simplicity,  with  that.of  Joseph  presenting 
his  sons  to  the  aged  Jacob.'* 

It  was  only  six  days  previous  to  his  death,  that  he  preached  a  funeral 
scrni  11  for  a  member  of  his  church,  of  about  his  own  age,  on  the  t^rt^ — 

I  am  lu  a  .^uait  betwixt  two,  having  a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with 
Christ,  which  is  fiu:  better ;"  and,  ia  allosion  to  this  discourse,  he  remarked 
on  hb  death  bed, — Now  I  find  it  so.'*  He  died  alter  a  brief  illness,  on 
the  17th  of  July,  1837,  aged  seventy-seYen  years.  A  sermon  was  preached 
at  his  funeral  by  his  intimate  friend  and  neighbour,  the  Rev.  Br.  Packard 
of  Shelburne,  and  another,  in  reference  tO  his  death,  on  the  Sabbath  IbUow* 
ing,  by  the  lie  v.  Dana  Goodsell,  his  successor  in  the  pastoral  office. 

One  touching  incident  occurrerl  at  his  funeral,  which  deserves  to  be 
recorded.  The  only  person  then  li\  iuL',  who  was  a  member  of  the  church 
at  the  time  <jf  his  installation,  was  the  venerable  Deacou  James  KichardSf 
and  he,  aa  has  beeu  already  stated,  entirely  blind.  Before  the  cofiin  was 
closed  for  the  removal  of  the  body  to  its  final  resting  place,  this  fellow- 
Ubonrer  with  the  deceased  pastor  during  his  whole  ministry,  was  led  up, 
that  he  might  lay  his  hand  upon  the  faoe,  whieh  the  loss  of  his  vision 
would  not  permit  him  to  behold.  Bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears,  as  he  felt 
the  cold  r< mains  of  his  friend,  he  turned  away  with  the  exclamation,^ 
"Farewell  for  time;"  and  then  the  procession  moved  off"  to  the  ^rave. 

It  was  onee  my  privilege  to  meet  Mr.  ITallock  as  a  member  of  an  eccle- 
siastical council, — the  only  occasion  on  which  1  remember  ever  to  have  .«^cen 
him;  anl  the  impression  which  T  received  of  the  benignity  of  his  spirit, 
the  fervour  of  hb  piety,  and  I  may  add  of  his  clear  discernment  and  good 
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Mnmum  lenie,  famiins  iMd  on  my  mbd  U»  tlus  I  well  recollect  thftt 
lib  first  appearanoe  lod  me  to  give  him  less  credit  for  vigour  of  intelleet 
than  I  afterwards  fonnd  was  his  due ;  but  I  quickly  discovered^  under  the 
vail  of  a  most  meek  and  unpretcndiug  spirit,  a  mind  that  waa  capable  of 
taking  clear  and  accurate  yiewn  of  thiDgs,  and  of  looking  into  the  merits 
of  a  difficult  question  to  much  better  purpose  than  most  men  of  much  higher 
pretensions.  I  recallcft  nho  hearing  him  roiivorse,  in  conscf^uencc  of  an 
allusion  to  tlie  sciouee  of  Astronomy  in  a  sermon  to  which  he  had  just 
liittcned,  in  a  ytraiu  that  showed  hm  familiarity  witli  mo'lern  astronomical 
difjcoveries,  as  wcli  a.s  tho  deep  religious  sensibility  and  glowing  admiration 
with  which  he  contemplated  the  whole  subject.  I  have  always  thought  of 
lum  ae  among  the  finest  ezamplea  of  patriarchal  simplicity  which  it  has  been 
my  priyilege  to  witness. 

Mr.  Hallock  had  three  sons,  two  of  whom  graduated  at  Williams  OoUege 
In  1819.    One  of  these,  Gerard,  is  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  the  other,  William  Allen,  (now  the  Kev.  Dr.  Uallock,)  is 
.  Secretary  of  the  American  Tract  Society.    The  third  SOU  was,  for  thirteen 
yeaiSi  a  missionary  printer  at  Malta  and  Smyrna. 

FKUM  TH£  HEY.  TItEOJ;*lULUS  PACKARD,  D.  D. 

SocTH  DEBRnUDy  MsM.i  Joao  28, 1848. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  12th  instant,  asking  for  my  recollections  of  the  late 
Rev.  Moses  liallock,  is  before  me.  }n  thv  eif^htielh  year  of  ray  age,  and  labour- 
ing under  the  usual  infirmities  of  mind,  and  tsspecially  of  memwy,  incident  to  this 
advanced  period,  I  have  really  felt  quite  at  a  loss  whether  I  ought  to  attempt  acorn- 
pliance  with  your  request  or  not.  I»  howeTer>  conclude  to  make  trial,  under  the 
full  persuasion  that  even  an  utter  fiulnre  will  be  readily  perceived  by  your  friendly 
sagacity,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  mar  the  work  to  which  you  adc  me  to  oon- 
tribute. 

My  acquaiutauce  with  Mr.  liallock  was  of  long  standing  and  very  intimate.  I 
knew  him  well  from  the  time  of  his  settlement  in  Plainfield^  and  more  especially 
fivm  the  commencement  of  my  own  mmtstry  at  Shelbume,  until  his  death.  In 

visiting  my  parents  and  family  fnendsthen  living  in  Cuiiin  i  in^ton,  four  or  five  miles 
frum  his-  meeting-house,  I  had  occa«ion  to  pflss  directly  i»y  his  (Iwellinp;;  wliich  I 
rart^ly  did  without  giving  him  a  c.ill  fn  addition  to  this,  1  was  in  the  habit  of 
frequently  exchanging  pulpits  with  him,  and  uf  attending  meetings  with  him  for 
prayer  and  Christian  conference  in  his  parish,  and  occasionally  in  other  places; 
and  very  many  and  Teiy  pleasant  have  been  my  interviews  with  htm  of  a  more 
private  nature,  for  an  interdiange  of  thought  and  feeling  in  respect  to  sabjecta 
pertaining  to  personal  relijrion,  nnd  the  g^encral  welfare  of  ChnFst's  K inborn. 
Well  do  I  reeolleet  with  what  intcn-st  he  seemed  always  to  enter  upon  such 
inquiries  as  thebu: — In  what  particular  thingii  docs  the  Christian  ditl'er  from  the 
sinner  ?  Could  the  shiner  be  happy  if,  at  death,  be  were  introduced  to  tiie  society 
of  sslnts  and  angels  in  Heaven  i  What  is  tlie  best  way  of  preaching  in  order  to 
convince  people  of  the  real  existence  and  presence  of  God,  and  the  nature  and 
importance  of  personal  religion  ?  Tn  what  manner  may  the  more  private  duties 
of  a  pastor  Ix;  performed  to  tlie  best  advantage; — such  as  condu<.  tiiiir  weekly 
meetings  for  prayer,  visiting  from  house  to  house,  conversing  per^unaiiy  with 
individualfl,  saints  and  sinners,  Sbc.} 

He  seemed  pkinly  to  indicate,  in  all  his  ways  and  all  his  doings,  tiiat  tho 
thoughts  of  God  were  ever  present  with  him.  There  was  a  simplii  ity  ud  gOdly 
sincerity  pervadinp:  his  whole  conversation,  that  showed  clearly  th.it  the  prevailing 
motives  of  his  conduct  were  derived  from  the  invisible  and  the  future.    "  Xhott 
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Qod  MMt  mc,"  seemed  to  be  impressed  upon  every  action  of  his  li&*  And  I  hare 
good  reason  to  Ir-Iicvc  that,  in  the  whole  rangt;  rf  !ils  thoughts,  there  'W'as  no  object 
so  beautiful,  so  attractive,  so  lovely,  to  his  spiritual  eye,  as  the  character  of  the 
true  (fod.  lie  rejoiced  (specially  in  the  ciiaracter  and  work  of  the  Lord  Jesua 
Christ;  the  tvightneBs  of  the  Father's  glory;  in  whom  dwells  all  the  fuliMM  of 
tlie  Godhead.  Bedemption  was  the  theme  which*  above  all  others*  ooeupied  his 
thoughts.  He  lived  in  the  atmosphere  of  Oalyaiy;  and  it  was  under  this  influ- 
ence that  all  his  Christian  graces  were  developed. 

lie  impre.s.«ed  my  mind  most  strongly  with  the  conviction  that  lie  was  cmuicntly 
devoted  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  flock,  lie  regarded  them  not  only  collec- 
tinly  hut  indiTidually,  as  committed  to  his  oaxe  and  guidance  by  the  Great  Shep> 
herd.  Their  immortal  mterests  evidently  rested  npon  his  heart  night  and  day. 
His  mind  was  fruitful  in  expedients  for  the  promotion  of  their  spiritual  wcUare. 
He  seenierl  never  to  forget  that  he  roust  meet  them  in  the  judgincnt. 

In  communicating  religious  truth,  whcthi  r  iu  preaching  or  conversation,  he  was 
slow  of  speech,  but  so  perfectly  plain  as  to  be  intelligible  to  the  humblest  capacity. 
There  seemed  to  be  great  uniformity  in  the  state  of  his  mind,  as  exhibited  both  in 
his  public  ministrations  and  his  private  interooorse.  Ho  wm  serious,  without 
being  austere;  cheerful,  without  the  least  approach  to  levity.  The  cause  of  truth 
—of  God — of  salvation,  was  evidently  the  grrcat  object  fhnt  chietly  o<  cupied  his 
regards.  He  never  aspired  to  bo  eloquent  iu  the  popular  Bcui^e;  but  contented 
himself  with  the  most  direct  and  simple  exhibition  of  Divine  truth  in  public  and 
in  private;  giving  to  every  one  a  portion  in  due  season.  He  delighted  greatly  in 
religious  conversation,  especially  with  lus  brethren  in  the  ministry;  and  it  was  no 
matter  wliother  it  had  respect  to  doctrine,  ezperiaoice,  or  practice,  be  was  always 
equally  at  home. 

It  was  apparent  to  every  one  who  knew  Mr.  Hallock  that  he  had  an  exceedii^ly 
low  opinion  of  himself; — of  his  talents,  his  Christian  duuracter,  and  his  standii^ 
as  a  preacher;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  quick  to  discern,  and  prompt  to 

acknowledge,  what  he  considered  the  superior  gifts  and  graces  of  his  bnthren.  I 
have  no  hesitation,  however,  in  paying  that,  in  my  estimation,  he  exerted  a  more 
powerful  and  extensive  inlluence  lV>r  pood  among  hi.s  own  church  uik!  [n  oplr,  ia 
the  course  of  his  ministry,  than  almost  any  other  pastor  withm  the  whole  range 
of  my  acquaintance. 

Not  long  after  his  settlement  at  Plainfleld,  an  individual  moved  thither  with 
his  family  from  another  town,  and  they  were  accustomed,  at  least  for  a  time,  to 
sit  under  liis  preaching.  The  wife  of  the  gentleman  referred  to,  unlike  the  f^nt 
mass  of  the  people  in  those  days  of  religious  harmony,  took  a  strong  dislike  to 
her  minister,  and  it  gradually  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  she  utterly  refused 
to  hear  him  preach  any  longer.  And  instead  of  keeping  it  to  herself,  she  blasoned 
it  fut  and  wide,  as  she  bad  opportunity.  Her  complaint  was  that  hi^^  sermons 
were  utterly  vapid  and  insignificant.  About  this  time  T  hapj)cncd  to  call  on  Mr. 
Hallork  to  solicit  an  exchange  with  him.  He  readily  engaged  to  comply  with  my 
request;  and  then  turned  to  .some  of  the  members  of  bis  family  and  said, — I 
wish  some  one  of  you  would  send  word  to  Mrs.  ^— *•  (referring  to  the  lady 
above  mrationed)  **  tliat  Mr.  Packard  will  preach  here  the  next  Sabbath;  for  she 
likes  to  go  to  meeting  to  hear  any  minister  preach  except  mc."  1  then  inquired 
of  liim  about  the  affair,  and  he  freely  told  me  in  rlctail  what  T  have  stated  above; 
and  added  that  she  had  been  to  see  him,  and  had  told  him  to  his  face  why  she  did 
not  like  his  preaching.  Upon  my  cnqtiiring  for  particulars,  he  stated,  among 
other  things,  that  she  said  he  was  the  poorest  preacher  she  ever  heard,  and  ought 
never  to  attempt  to  preach  again.  **And  now,  Brother  Packard,"  said  be,  "  there 
was  some  truth  in  what  she  said;  and  I  acknowledged  it  nf  the  time,  and  told  her 
T  really  thotic-ln  I  irati  a  poor  pre^^her.  and  that  my  etiorts  in  the  pulpit  nero 
greatly  inferior  to  those  of  other  ministers,  and  that  L  really  never  in  luy  whole 
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HA  imd«rtook  any  lort  of  bntiness  wbieb  I  tlionght  I  oiight  to  do»  ha%  what  I 
oould  do  iMiter  than  to  preach.  But  aho  ia  willing  to  hear  other  muuatera  with 
whom  I  exchange,  aud  I  am  glad  of  that;  and  hence,  whenever  a  brother  minis- 
ter is  to  preach  for  us,  I  am  accustonud  to  lot  hei-  know  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
ahe  will  consider  it  f»  privilege  to  come  and  heur  you.** 

Mr.  Haliock  aud  hi^  cliurcli,  in  several  instances,  when  some  difficulty  arose 
among  tba  members,  oalled  aoouneU  to  give  them  advioe.  On  one  occasion  of  this 
kind  I  was  there;  and  in  passing  from  the  room  in  which  the  conned  were  assem- 
bled through  the  back  part  of  the  house,  I  heard  Mr.  Haliock  say  to  an  individ- 
ual by  him,  as  though  in  private, — *'()h,  in  that  I  did  exceediugiy  wrong."  I 
had  the  curiosity  to  stop  and  ask  him  what  it  was  in  relation  to  which  lie  had 
offended;  and  his  reply  was  to  this  effect: — "I  was  speaking  to  liim  iu  respect  to 
oar  last  council — about  paying  the  expense  of  it.  We  had  a  council  several 
months  ago,  and  engaged  Mr.  B.  to  entertain  them.  He  did  so;  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  made  a  kind  of  average  tax  among  themselves ;  each  one  was 
notified  of  his  share  of  the  expense,  and  each  one  promised  to  pay  it.  But,  some 
time  after,  it  was  ascertuiued  that  a  considerable  number  had  not  paid ;  aud  I 
reminded  the  brethren,  in  our  weekly  church  prayer  mating,  that  there  were 
aereral  delinquents  in  the  matter,  and  that  I  expected  th07  would  remain  ddin- 
quanta  no  longer.  At  the  next  succeeding  prayer  meeting,  I  introduced  the  sub- 
ject aj^iiin,  and  distinctly  stated  that  I  considered  those  who  wore  withholding 
from  >Tr  R.  his  just  due,  as  chargeable  with  grossly  improper  and  sinful  conduct; 
and  then  added,  '  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  any  of  you  delinquents  pray,  nor  sliail  I 
ask  you  to  pray  in  our  meeting,  until  you  have  paid  Mr.  B.*  Now  in  respect  to 
this  last  remark,  I  think,  as  you  heard  me  say,  I  did  exceedingly  wrong;  and  I 
hava  told  the  diurdi  so;  and  I  beUeve  there  is  no  difficulty  about  that  now.*' 

Among  the  various  expedients  which  he  adopted  to  olieck  the  progress  of  ovil, 
and  to  promote  the  interests  of  virtue,  in  his  conj^regation,  the  following  seems  * 
worthy  of  notice,  as  illustrating  alike  his  simplicity  and  his  shrewdness. 

Mr.  Hallock's  own  dwelling-house  stood  alM)ut  midway  between  the  meetbg-^ 
house  and  a  store  of  goods  and  tavern  owned  by  one  of  his  parishioners, — tho 
distance  from  the  one  to  the  other  being  about  one-third  of  a  mile.  The  boys, 
associated  with  some  of  more  ath  r\Tir.'d  ap'o,  had,  by  slow  df^prccs,  acquired  the 
habit  of  meeting  each  other  frequently,  at  tiie  store,  for  purposes  of  amusement. 
This  habit,  after  a  while,  seemed  to  assume  a  regular  form,  both  as  to  time  and 
occupation.  The  meeting  came  to  take  place  statedly  on  Saturday  a  while  bafova 
sun-^et;  and  the  time  was  spent  in  sport  and, frolic;  in  frothy  and  foul  conversa- 
tion mingled  with  some  drinking;  and  not  unfrequently  they  continued  together 
till  a  late  hour  in  the  eveningr.  ^fr.  ITallock,  heiuf^  aware  of  the  unhappy  state 
of  things,  and  feelin;^  himself  called  upon  to  make  some  edort  to  arrest  the  tide 
of  evil,  resolved  to  make  it  the  subjwt  of  a  discourse  from  the  pulpit.  Having 
selected  atopic  which  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  evil  In  question, — in  the 
course  of  his  sermon  he  made  a  significant  pause,  and  looked  into  the  gallery 
where  the  boys  and  )'oung  men  were  chiefly  sittin*?,  and  addressed  them  as  fol- 
lows : — "  YouMj;  friends,  it  scctv-:  von  have  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Mr.  M.*s, 
and  having  meetings  there  Saturday  night,  which  yon  have  continued  to  a  late 
hour.  JS'ow  these  meetings,  I  understand,  were  not  for  prayer  or  Christian  con- 
fbreaoe — if  they  had  been,  I  should  gladly  have  attended  with  you;— but  thej 
were  for  a  widely  different  purpose,— nothing  less  than  to  kugh,  and  drink,  and 
talk  boisterously  and  profanely,  on  the  very  borders  of  holy  time.  I  do  not  know 
that  any  of  you  drink  there  to  such  excess  as  to  Ijc  beastly  drunk  and  helpless ; 
but  fomc  of  you,  1  should  think,  come  very  near  to  it — the  noise  you  make  there, 
and  when  you  go  away,  is  very  loud,  and  riotous,  and  profane.  I  do  not  know 
that  you  are  guilty  of  Uttering  such  blasphemous  words  as  constitute  a  violation 
of  the  dvil  law;  but  you  certainly  use  language  that  Is  very  offendve  and  annoy- 
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ing  to  both  myself  and  my  Hunilj,  and  to  other  ne^hboors;  and  the  more  ao  as 
it  oecaraoii  the  b^g^ingof  the  Sabbath.  I  end  just  now,  'Yon  boya  and 
young  men  in  the  gallery," — I  did  not  mean  all  of  yon  there;  I  meant  only  those 

amonp  you  who  are  in  the  huMt  of  p^ini;  to  tlie  <t<»r<':  nn'l  T  !un  |^l;ul  to  say  that 
you  are  a  very  small  conijiajiy  of  youngsters  coiiiparccl  with  the  rest  in  the  ;:^allery. 
The  great  majority  of  young  lucu  and  boys  in  this  town  do  not  go  to  that  store 
on  Saturday  night;  and  I  think  they  have  no  notion  of  doing  so,  any  more  tlwo 
myself  and  family  or  any  of  the  sober  inhabitants  of  the  town.  We  all  think  it 
an  eril  and  disgraceful  practice,  and  foel  ashamed  to  have  it  continiied  here;  and 
I  cannot  think  that  any  of  you  will  be  willing  to  be  found  in  such  circumstances 
again.  If,  liowcver,  tlierc  is  any  one  of  you  unwilling  to  quit  that  sinful  pruetice, 
1  wish  him  to  stand  up  that  wo  may  bcc  who  he  is."  2s  o  one  rose.  He  th^n 
said,  "  I  am  Tery  glad  that  every  one  of  yon  has  abandoned  that  vile  pnclioe." 
Thus  closed  his  ud<lr(^  to  them;  and  thus  dosed  their  irregular  Saturday  nq^t 
gatherings  at  Mr.  M.'s  store. 

I  have  thus  contributed  what  1  could  in  aid  of  your  laudable  design.    I  am 
more  than  compensated  for  the  effort  which  it  has  cost  me,  in  the  rtliectiou  that 
I  hATe  been  paying  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an  endeared  personal  friend^  and  ' 
ooe  of  the  most  excellent  and  naeftil  ministMv  by  whose  labours  the  New  Bn^^and 
ohurchsB  hare  ever  been  blessed. 

With  doe  respset  and  Christian  affection. 

I  am  sincerely  yours, 

TUEOPUILUS  PACKARD 


ASAHJEL  HOOKER.'* 
1790--1818. 

AsAHEL  Hooker  was  bom  at  Bethlem,  Conn.,  August  29,  1,762.  He 
was  the  son  of  Asahel  and  Auue  Hooker,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
fifth  generation  from  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  of  Puritan  celebrity,  the 
fimt  minister  of  Hartford.  From  his  earliest  years  he  was  diBtingntshed  for 
his  gentleness,  prudenoe,  and  fondness  for  books.  Though  his  parents, 
owing  to  doubts  which  they  had  in  respect  to  their  own  piety,  did  not  make 
a  profession  of  religion  till  they  were  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  yet  they 
were  serious  and  exemplary  persons,  aud  trained  up  their  children  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  In  addition  to  the  good  influence 
which  was  exerted  upon  liini  at  home,  be  had  the  privilege,  until  he  wa> 
fourteen  years  of  age,  of  hitting:  under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Bellamy,  who 
was  paiiicularly  distinguished  for  his  attentions  to  the  youth  of  his  congre- 
gation. About  the  year  1776,  the  feraily  removed  from  Bethlem  to  Farm- 
ington.  Up  to  this  period,  and  for  several  years  after,  young  Hooker  was  « 
constant  labourer  upon  his  father's  farm ;  and  his  purpose  was  to  doTote  his 
life  to  agiieultural  pursuits. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  beoame  deeply  anxious  in  respect  to  his  salvaf 
tion  ;  and,  after  a  season  of  great  spiritual  distress,  was  brought,  as  be 
believed,  to  a  cordial  assent  to  the  terms  of  the  Gospel.   Shortly  after 
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this,  he  was  baptized  and  admitted  to  the  comiuuiiiou  uf  the  church  in 
FaruLington,  by  the  Rev.  Timothy  Pitkiu.  And  now  he  began  to  meditate 
the  purpose  4^  devoting  his  life  to  the  Chmtian  ministiy.  Though  his 
father  was  unable  to  furnish  him  the  requisite  means  for  prosecuting  a  col* 
legiate  ooune.  yet,  in  reliance  on  his  own  efforts,  on  the  beneyolenoe  of 
some  of  his  fricndi),  and  above  all  on  the  help  of  a  gracious  Providence,  he 
resolved  to  undertake  it ;  and  in  due  time  he  had  the  pleasure  to  see  his 
fikvourite  object  accomplished.  Tlaving  fitted  for  College  under  the  instruc- 
tion, as  is  believed,  of  the  Kcv.  Mr.  Pitkin,  he  Imm  uutc  a  member  of  Yale 
College,  where  he  graduated  in  1780,  Duriiig  his  College  courae  he  was 
distinguished  fur  a  consistent  and  harmoiuuu«  intellectual  development,  for 
a  uniformly  amiable  and  discreet  behaviour,  and  for  an  inflexible  adherenoe 
to  his  oonviotions  of  duty. 

After  leaving  College,  he  pursued  his  theological  studies  under  the  direc* 
tion  of  his  friend  and  benefaetor»  the  Key.  William  Robinson  of  Southing- 
ton.  Having  received  license  to  preach,  he  occupied,  for  a  short  timOf 
several  vacant  pulpits,  and  received  a  call  from  the  church  in  Stonington, 
Conn.,  to  become  their  pastor ;  to  which,  however,  he  gave  a  negative 
answer.  Shortly  after  this,  he  was  invited  to  preach  at  Goshen.  A  viulent 
controversy,  growing  out  of  the  dismission  of  their  former  miuister,  had 
seemed  to  rcudcr  the  idea  of  their  uuitiug  upon  any  uue  individual  almost 
hopeless  ;  but  no  sooner  had  Mr.  Hooker  commenced  his  labours  there,  than 
the  effect  of  his  gentle  and  conciliatory  spirit  began  to  be  felt,  and,  at  no 
distant  period*  the  voice  of  oontention  was  so  (sr  hushed,  that  they  extended 
to  him  a  unanimous  invitation  to  heoome  their  pastor.  He  aooepted  the 
invitation,  and  wa.s  ordained  in  September,  1791.  The  ordination  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson  of  Soutliinp^ton. 

In  June,  1792,  Mr.  Hooker  was  married  to  Pha-be,  daughter  of  Timothy 
Edwar  1«of  Stockbridge,  and  granddau^rlitLr  of  the  lirst  President  Edwards. 
Mrs  U  :okcr,  who  was  distinguished  fur  her  high  intellectual,  moral,  and 
Christian  qualities,  survived  her  husband  many  jears,  and,  after  hi^  death, 
was  married  to  Samuel  Farrar,  Esq.,  of  Andover,  Mass.  She  died  January 
22,  1848,  aged  seventy- nine. 

In  the  autumn  of  1794,  and  again  in  the  winter  of  1795,  Mr.  Hooker 
went  as  a  missionary  to  the  Northwestem  part  of  Yermont,  wheve  he  laboozed 
for  some  months  with  great  fidelity  and  acceptance. 

During  several  of  the  earlier  years  of  his  ministry,  his  labours  in  his  own 
congregation  seemed  to  be  attended  with  no  very  marked  effect,  other  than 
was  manifest  in  the  general  harmony  and  good  feeling  that  prevailed 
among  tljera.  But  in  1799,  an  extensive  revival  of  religion  took  phi'^e,  the 
result  of  which  waa  that  about  eighty  persons  were  added  to  the  church. 
In  1807,  there  was  another  season  of  unusual  religious  interest,  which  was 
followed  by  a  like  happy  result.  During  this  period,  Mr.  Hooker's  seal  led 
him  to  labour  far  beyond  what  his  strength  would  justify;  and  it  soon 
became  manifbst  that  he  was  wearing  out  prematurely  the  energies  of  his 
constitution. 

In  March,  1808,  he  preached  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  ?Ir.  Pitkin, 
in  M'.lford  ;  and  afterwards  rode  to  New  Haven,  and  preached  there  the 
same  evening.  He  lodged  at  the  house  of  President  Pwight ;  and  when  he 
retired  to  rest,  made  no  complaint  of  any  bodily  indisposition.  In  the 
course  of  the  uight,  however,  he  was  attacked  wkk  a  dibcai^e,  which  proved 
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to  be  pleurisy,  and  from  which  ho  did  not  so  far  recover  as  to  be  ablo  to 
returu  to  hi^  lauuii^,  ia  lettis  thau  hiix  weeks.  Aud  eveu  theu  ho  was  alto- 
gether too  feeble  to  resame  hiB  Ubonrs ;  though  the  deep  intereet  which  he 
lelt  in  the  epiritiud  8t»te  of  his  poople,  would  not  allow  him  to  remiia 
inactive ;  and,  in  eODseqaeneo  of  hifl  premature  and  exoeasiTe  exertiona,  he 
soon  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  refraining  from  labour  altogether* 
His  health  seemed  to  be  teinporarilj  improved  by  a  journey  to  BaUaton 
Springs;  but  his  return  to  Goshen  was  followed  by  a  relnpsn  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  he  became  f^atisfied  fluit  lie  must  bpeud  the  approaching 
winter  in  a  milder  climate  ;  Goshen,  from  its  elevated  situation,  being  pecu- 
liarly exposed  to  the  wintry  blasts.  Accordingly,  he  did  spend  tho  wintor 
of  1808-9,  chiefly  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  in  New  Jersey ;  and  his 
letters  at  this  time  show  how  deeply  he  lamented  the  aoparation  from  hia 
beloved  people. 

On  his  return  to  Goshen  in  the  spring,  there  was  little  to  indicate  any 
improvement  of  his  health,  but  much  to  excite  apprehension  that  ho  was 
sinking  into  a  setUed  decline.    Ue  passed  the  summer  in  making  short 

cxcur^iions,  accompanied  by  his  wif»>  ;  ;Mid  in  the  autumn,  he  concluded,  by 
the  advice  of  pliy?-ician.s,  to  e^^cape  from  the  rigours  of  a  Northern  climate, 
by  pponding  the  winter  in  South  Carolina  and  (rcorgia.  Accordingly,  after 
having  taken  a  mu&t  afTcctionate  leave  of  his  beloved  flock,  ho  set  out  (Mrs. 
Hooker  accompanying  him)  for  Charleston.  Ilaving  reached  there  after  a 
pleasant  passage  of  eight  days  from  New  York,  he  was  received  with  tho 
utmost  hospitality  and  kindness,  and  immediately  foond  a  home  in  the  family 
of  the  Bev.  Br.  Keith.  From  Charleston  he  proceedod  to  Savannah ;  and 
wherever  he  went,  he  found  himself  among  friends,  who  accounted  it  a  pri- 
rOege  to  do  all  they  could  for  his  comfort.  During  his  absence,  his  people 
were  supplied  by  a  yonng  minister,  Mr.  (now  the  Rev.  Dr.)  Harvey,  with 
whom  they  were  .so  well  pleased,  that  they  were  di-^poscd  to  settle  him  aa 
their  pastor,  provided  there  »hould  be  no  rcaf-onalde  |»ru.sjtoet  of  Mr.  iiooker's 
being  able  to  resume  his  labours ;  and  they  wrote  to  him  to  this  eflect.  To 
this  letter  he  replied,  assuring  them  of  his  full  conviction  that  he  should  not 
be  able  to  continue  in  his  charge,  and  requesting,  though  with  feelings  of  the 
deepest  regret,  that  the  arrangement  should  be  made,  at  as  early  a  period 
aa  might  be  convenient,  for  his  dismission.  Agreeably  to  this  request,  he 
wa^  dismissed  by  the  Association  convened  at  Canaan  on  the  12th  of  June, 
1810.  Not  only  his  people,  but  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  with  whom  he 
had  so  long  taken  sweet  counsel,  parted  with  him  with  extreme  reluctance  ; 
and  there  was  many  a  faltering  voice,  when,  as  the  Association  were  about 
to  take  their  leave  ot  him,  they  sung,  by  his  request — Blest  be  the  tie  that 
binds,"  &c. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Hooker's  resignation  of  his  pastoral  charge,  he  supplied, 
for  a  few  Sabbaths,  the  Brick  church  in  New  Haven,  which  had  then  become 
vacant  by  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stuart  to  Andovor.  He  also  received  a  call 
to  settle  over  Clirist  Church  parish,  near  Charleston,  S.  0.  And  the  next 
winter  he  supplied,  for  several  months,  the  Spring-street  Presbyterian 
church  in  New  York.  His  health,  during  this  time,  was  better  than  it  had 
been  in  preceding  years,  but  still  wa^  sn  delicate  as  to  rei|uire  the  utmost 
care  and  vigihitice.    In  the  summer  of  he  travelled  into  Ma^sachn- 

setts,  and  spent  some  time  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  He  preached  at 
Andover  at  this  time  with  great  acceptance  j  and  there  wua  a  disposition  on 
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the  part  of  many  iu  that  congregation  (then  vacant)  to  secure  his  services 
permanently  ;  but  he  discouraged  any  movement  to  that  effect,  on  the  ground 
tliat  hia  boaltb  woald  not  endure  the  severity  of  the  climate. 

In  the  autnmn  af  1811,  ho  was  invited  to  preach  at  Chelsea  parish,  Kor> 
wich,  Conn.,  from  which  the  Rev.  Walter  King  *  had  then  heen  recently 
dismissed,  on  account  of  a  case  of  cli.^c  iplinc  which  had  occasioned  a  painful 
division  in  the  church.  Here  bis  iuflucuoe  happily  prevailed,  as  it  had  done 
bcforo  at  Onslicn,  to  heal  the  existing  division  and  to  restore  the  church  to 
its  wonted  harmony.  They  soon  gave  him  a  call  to  become  their  pastor ; 
and  having  accepted  it,  he  was  installed  on  the  hkh  of  January,  1812. 
The  installation  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Ker.  Dr.  Nott  of  Franklin, 
Mid  was  published. 

Mr.  Hooker  entered  upon  his  new  field  of  lahonr  with  more  than  his 
wonted  seal,  with  his  health  considerably  improved,  and  with  every  prospect 
of  a  continned  life  of  nsefblness.  His  preaching  became  more  remarluible 
than  it  had  ever  been  before  for  direotness  and  pungency ;  and  the  very  last 
sermon  that  ho  preached — on  the  text, — "  Be  ye  doers  of  the  word  and  not 
hearers  only," — led  one  of  his  hearers  to  remark  that  "he  preached  as 
though  he  had  not  long  to  stay  in  nur  worhl."  iM  oni  the  time  of  his  instal- 
lation till  February,  1813,  there  was  no  abatement  of  lii.^  bodily  viirour,  and 
no  indication  of  returning  disease.  At  that  time,  he  became  slightly  indis- 
posed ;  and,  after  a  few  days,  was  seized  with  a  fever  which  prevailed  at  that 
time  with  great  violence  in  different  parts  of  the  conntry.  On  the  8th  of 
AprU,  when  he  seemed  to  have  recovered  from  the  attack,  the  disease 
retomed  npon  him  with  increased  virulence,  and  in  eleven  days  reached  a 
&tsl  termination.  In  the  exercise  of  the  most  hamble,  Ha})nrissive,  and 
yet  triumphant,  spirit,  he  closed  his  earthly  career  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1813,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age.  ITis  funeral  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  i>r.  Strong  of  Norwieh,  and  was  published. 

Mr.  Hooker  had  three  children  who  lived  to  adult  years. ^ — one  son  and 
two  daughters.  The  son  is  the  llev.  Edwaid  W.  Hooker,  P.  D.,  late  a 
Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  East  Windsor.  One  of  the 
daughters  was  married  to  the  Bev.  Dr.  Cornelius,  and  the  other  to  the 
Bev.  Pr.  Peck,  "Foreign  Secfetary  of  the  American  Baptist  HissioDary 
Union. 

Mr.  Hooker,  in  the  coarse  of  his  ministry,  superintended  the  theological 
studies  of  abont  thirty  jonng  men,  most  of  whom  have  been  highly  usefol 
minis^ters,  and  sevcru  among  the  brightest  lights  of  their  day  in  New 

ifingland. 

Mr.  Hooker  published  a  Sermon  on  the  Divine  Sovereignty  in  a  volume 
entitled  "Sermons  Collected,  1797  ;  a  8ern>on  at  the  ordinaUun  of  James 
Beach, ^  1805  ;  the  Cuuuecticut  Election  SeriuoQ,  1805  ;  a  Sermon  at  the 

•  Walter  Kixo,  a  natiro  of  Wilbrajiain,  Mom.,  Tva^s  ):rra(liintcd  at  Talo  College  in  1782; 
WBA  oHnined  pactor  of  th*  obnrob  io  Norwich,  (Cb«Uea,)  Conn.,  May  24, 1787{  wai  dismisMd 
in  Auf^tist  ,  1811 ;  WM  imtalled  «t  WIlllMMtown,  Mass.,  July  6, 181.3 ;  and  di«d  of  a  lit  of  apo* 
plfxy  that  )-L'izo.i  htm  in  tho  imlpit,  Pewiubor  1,  ISlfi,  iigt'<l  fifty-seven.  He  pnblighcd  a  Ser- 
mon at  the  ordination  of  Daiiiol  Uall,  17W7;  and  at'^i-rtiion  on  taking  leave  of  bin  people  at 
Ronrieh.  Daniel  Hall  wa«  originally  a  Univerealist  j>ri'iw  lier,  hat  became  a  Prt'sbylerian,  and 
wu  ordained  the  fint  pMtor  of  theehnreb  In  Soathampton,  L.  I.>  Septombor  21»  17d7.  la  the 
ffpring  of  he  ifM  dimiwed,  and  romovod,  in  April,  to  Sholtor  idaad.  whore  ho  laboured 
till  the  clone  of  life.  Jlcliod  January  12, 1811.  Hiedoftth  wafooeBiioiiodlijMMiKf,  ipdqood 
by  the  atiipatation  of  a  canoeruus  foot. 

*  Jamts  HKAra  WHS  a  native  of  Winchester,  Conn. ;  waa  graduated  at  WilliamB  College  in 
'^1I04|  etodied  Ihoologj  uidir  tho  Bot.  Amhiti  Hookor;  waa  ordainod  pattor  of  tho  ehacdi  in 
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oidinafcion  of  Jobn  Keep,  1805 ;  togelbir  with  wiou  utiielM  b  thi  Ooa- 
neotknit  Bvaagelieal  Tdi^me, 

FROM  Tii£  REV.  H£MAli  UUMFHBBY,  D.  D. 

FmrniELDf  May  6,  18M. 
Bfy  dear  Sir:  Not  long  ftfter  I  eotnmeBced  my  preperfttion  fbr  tbe  ministry)  I 
wit  led,  from  Mr.  Hooker's  high  rcput:ition  as  a  theological  teacher,  to  place 

myself  under  his  care  as  a  stinlent  in  Thcolo^ry ;  lind  I  continued  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  his  instructions  till  I  Avas  licensed  to  preach.  And  I  may  add,  I 
continued  to  enjoy  the  benctit  of  hi^  acquaiuUuce  till  the  close  of  his  life. 

He  was  above  the  middling  stature,  rather  spare  tiban  €eabyi  of  ft  noble,  open 
eountenaaoe,  fine  forehead  and  dark  eye,  ever  beaming  with  tme  benignitj.  His 
bur  was  black,  and  began  to  fkll  off  from  thecrown  rather  euly.  Ho  was  a  man 
of  remarkable  mildness  nnd  cqnnniiiiity  of  temper.  His  face  Kas  tlic  mirror  of  a 
lovely  disposition.  His  smile  atti  ru  tcd  you,  like  the  opening  of  a  spring  inoniing. 
"  On  his  tongue  was  the  law  of  kinJutis,"  and  he  entered  so  warmly  into  all  your 
interests*  that  you  oould  not  help  giving  him  *your  entire  confldenoe.  Inaoeial 
intercourse,  be  was  cfaeerflil,  free>  and  communicattTe;  but  never  forward  or 
engrossing.  Every  one  felt  easy  and  self-pof;scss(Ml  in  hin  sodetj.  He  had 
nothing  of  that  patronizing  tone  and  air,  which  atfects  to  l>e  very  gracions  to 
inferiors,  but  which,  to  every  wcU-hrcd  jjtisou,  ia  so  extremely  rej)ul.sivc. 

In  \m  pastoral  intercourse,  while  he  was  habitually  grave,  a&  became  his  sacred 
offloe,  he  was  so  familiar  with  all  classes  of  his  people,  that  he  was  no  less  bdoved 
as  a  friend  than  revered  as  a  spiritual  guide  and  teacher.  In  this  respect  as  well 
as  many  others,  he  was  a  model  to  all  theyoong  men  who  potsaed  their  theological 
studies  under  his  care. 

As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Hooker  was  iusLructive,  di^riminating,  and  in  the  best 
scusc  dcscrvingly  popular.  His  voice,  though  not  very  strong,  was  clear  and 
musical.  His  "  bodily  presence  *'  in  the  pulpit  was  dignified  and  solemn,  without 
the  least  pretension.  His  enundation  was  distinct.  Ifis  style  was  simple  and 
clear,  with  very  little  ornament,  and  no  aml)itiou^  drapery.  His  delivery  was 
never  vehement,  antl  his  {gestures  u  ere  very  few;  but  he  was  earnest,  tender,  and 
persuasive.  Ho  was  of  the  Edwardean  school  in  Theology,  was  eminently  a 
doctrinal  preacher,  and  failed  not  to  declare  what  he  believed  to  be  the  whole 
counsel  of  Ood,  whether  men  would  bear  or  whether  thsj  would  ferhear.  And 
his  labours  were  attended  with  an  abundant  blessing;  several  extensivo  rsvivals 
of  rclif^ion  having  occurred  under  his  ministry. 

Mr.  II<x)ker  was  uncomin  idy  skilful  as  well  a-s  successful  as  a  theological 
teacher;  and  1  um  uot  aware  liiat  any  of  liis  students  iiaveever  dishonoured  their 
teacher  or  their  profesdon.  He  had  a  list  of  questions,  as  was  oonoHm  at  that 
day,  embracing  all  the  essential  points  in  a  theolcgtcal  course,  m  which  we  wers 
required  to  write.  In  preparing  these  dissertations  wc  were  expected  prayerfully 
to  study  the  Scriptures,  and  to  avail  ourselves  of  such  other  helps  as  were  within 
our  reach .  Wc  read  our  the.ses  before  hiui  ut  stated  hours,  and  he  proved  himself 
a  good  critic  and  an  able  teacher.  It  was  not  his  fault,  but  the  fault  of  his  pupils, 
if  they  did  not  enjoy  as  good  advantages,  under  his  instruction,  as  were  then 
attainable. 

But,  after  all,  living  in  his  family,  observing  how  he  went  out  and  came  in,  how 
he  walked  liefore  his  flock, — "  leading  them  into  the  green  pastures,'*  enjoying 

Winfftcd  in  1805;  resigned  his  chant*  In  and  diod  Jaoe  10, 1850,  the  day  alltttlMeomple- 
tion  of  his  MTentleta  7«ar.  **1m  gr«ft(  weight  of  obaraoter  end  lare  infloenoe  seemed  to 
reeoU  rerj  modi  tmm  a  hKpfy  eomMnatlon  ef  deep  piety,  enltlvated  sod  vigorotis  intollf rt, 

flcrlhifj  Hcneo,  uniform  jiiilif  t  insnc,  j  t<<  hi*  nmrkod  iKilirit^tv,  his  brotherly  kindm  -  ,  l  is 
digniHcd  nftftooers,  his  steadr  macifrstaUon  of  strong  lovo  to  Go<f  and  Uod' s  tritb,  as  be  saw 
Ihim  en  the  aaoied  page  in  mws  ef       sad  fi/aij.** 
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Us  dtfltj  wmmH/m,  stttias  mte  lui  mfnittry,  md  getting  ioMtatibly*  as  It 

were,  inftiitod  into  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office,  by  the  light  of  his  onrnple, 
Wtre  among  the  moRt  important  benefits  enjoyed  in  his  school. 

To  sum  up  Mr.  IIooker'«  rharactcr  aud  qualiflaitions  in  a  few  words,  he  was  a 
good  man,  of  cxccUlui  laieuts  and  iiigii  professional  acquirements;  a  derotod 
pastor;  an  edifying  and  a  floarehing  preaclier;  a  wise  oomuHlIor;  an  <anMst 
defender  of  '*t]ie  ikith  once  delivered  to  the  aainta;'*  an  EUsha  among  the  yoimg 
prophets;  a  revered  and  beloved  teacher,  who  will  ever  live  in  the  gratefhl 
remembrance  of  his  pupils,  as  long  as  nny  of  them  shall  snrvive  him,  as  many 
still  do.  And  I  cannot  help  addinf^  that,  liouevcr  much  may  have  l)ecn  gained  by 
the  establishment  of  Theological  Seminaries,  there  were  advantages  under  the 
teDMr  ^jiton,  wliieh  they  eannot  ftmlsh,  and  the  km  of  wfaieh  !■  aeriooalj 
AU  bj  o«r  70109  nMB»  as  aoon  aa  they  enter  the  ndniitry. 

With  aincere  regard, 

I  am  yotir  ficiend  and  brother, 

H£MA]{  flUMPHKET. 


JOHN  ELLIOTT,  D.  D 
1791—1824. 

John  Elliott  was  the  son  of  Deacon  George  Elliott  of  Killingworth, 
and  waa  born  August  21,  1768.  He  waa  from  m  Une  of  respectable  and 
pious  anoestorSiL  among  whom  were  Or.  Jared  Eliot  of  Killingworth,  and 
the  Ber.  John  Eliot  of  Boxbucy,  so  well  known  as  the  **ApoBtle  to  the 
Indians/' 

Having  eompleted  his  preparatory  studiea  in  his  native  town,  under  the 
instruction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mansfield,!  he  was  ndmitted  a  student  in  Yale 
Cnll*>n'e.  There  be  applied  himself  to  hiV'  studies  with  great  nef^idnity, 
maintained  a  high  standing  in  his  class,  aud  was  graduated  with  honour  in 
1780. 

For  several  years  after  he  was  graduated,  he  was  engaged  in  tlio  business 
ol  instruofcion,  and,  at  the  aame  time,  at  he  had  opportunity,  pursued  hia 
Iheologioal  stodioB.  He  did  not  make  a  pnhlio  pioteion  of  religion  till 
the  year  1789. 

In  1791,  floon  after  he  commenced  his  labours  as  a  preaeher,  ho  aoeepted 
n  eall  from  the  church  and  society  in  East  Guilford  to  become  their  pastor ; 
and  he  was  ordained  on  the  2d  of  November  of  that  year.  Here  he 
remained,  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  till  the  elose  of  life.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  he  continued,  to  boate  extent,  the  business 
of  instruetion  of  youth,  and  ia  said  to  have  been  greatly  esteemed  and 
beloved  by  his  pupils. 

In  1812,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Corporation  of  Tale  CoUege, 
•ad  In  1816,  n  inember  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  aame  body. 
The  degree  of  Dootor  of  Bivtaily  was  oonftned  upon  him  by  his  Alma 
Jfitfer  in  1822. 

*  M6.  ftom  bit  rviaiiTM. 

t  AcuLLBt  MjuiiniLD  WM  bom  in  New  Ba««ll  la  1761 ,  mw  fradaatod  at  Yale  College  in 
1770;  wu  ordained  pastor  of  tbc  churcn  in  Killingworth,  Conn.,  JaoilMj  0,  177'J;  and  died 
Jnlj  22, 181^  aged  sixtj-Uiree.   Ue  waa  a  Fellow  of  Yale  CoUege  ftom  IBM  UU  hia  death. 

Vol.  n.  41 
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Daiing  the  year  18Si4,  liis  li«altli  wm  miailiBidy  deoliiiiiiiE,  «&d  ilieTe  wit 
much  to  awaken  the  appreheiuioD  thai  hie  eerlUy  eareer  wie  aoon  to  close. 
Hie  htet  public  diaoonno  was  a  lecture  preparatory  to  the  Communion,  in 

November  of  that  year.  He  advcrtod,  oti  that  occasion,  with  great  solem- 
nity un<l  pathos,  to  the  feeble  state  of  his  health,  and  to  the  probable  near- 
ness of  the  tiiiio  when  he  must  render  an  aeeount  of  his  stewardship.  On 
the  .Sabbath  luliowmg,  hi^  disease  (a  diaeasc  of  the  heart)  had  a.<8umed  a 
more  unfavorable  aspect,  and  he  was  only  able  to  preside  in  the  Commo- 
idoii  serrke.  The  eoene  was  anoommonlj  impreniTe;  and  both  paator 
and  people  evidently  felt  that  this  waato  he  their  laat  meeting  at  the  Loid'a 
table.  He  lingered  till  the  17th  of  December,  and  then,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  from  tiie  nature  of  his  disease,  died  Tery  suddenly,  having  com* 
pleted  fifty-six  years,  and  nearly  four  months.  His  funeral  sennon  wan 
profiehed  by  Professor  Fitch  of  Yale  College. 

Dr.  Klli(jtt'8  ministry  was  marked  by  large  accoHsionH  to  the  church. 
There  were  three  extenfsive  revivals — on.'  m  1802,  from  Ns  Uieli  ti^lity  were 
admitted;  one  in  180U,,  from  which  about  iiliy  were  admitted;  and  uue  in 
1821,  from  which  about  one  hundred  were  admitted. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Elliott's  publioations:— A  New  Tear*8 
Sermon,  1802.  An  Oration  on  the  death  of  Thomas  Lewis,  18<M.  Con* 
neetleul  Election  Sermon,  1810.  A  Sermon  at  the  installation  i  f  tli  ReT. 
Philauder  Parmclce,  1815.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Professor 
Fitch,  1817.  A  Sermon  before  the  New  Haven  Consociation,  1S17.  A 
Sermon  on  the  death  of  Jonathan  Todd,  1819.  A  Discourse  on  1  Cor. 
VII.  29. 

Br.  Elliott  was  married  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Lot  Norton  of  Salisbniy, 
CoijLU.    He  died  without  issue.  , 

FROM  ELE  VZ  AR  T.  FITCH,  D.  D., 

Yale  College,  June  10,  1862. 
My  dear  Sir:  My  ac  quaintance  with  Dr.  Elliott  wa??  by  no  means  intimate, 
though  he  preached  my  ordination  tjermou,  and  I  preached  his  funeral  sermon. 
I  am  willing »  however,  to  undertake  to  give  jou  mj  impresrieus  of  him,  as 
they  were  derived  partly  from  my  own  observation,  but  diiefiy  from  the  testi" 
mony  of  fHends. 

He  was,  I  think,  a  man  of  distinguished  prudenrp.  "With  a  mind  naturally 
'attemp<^rud  to  moderation,  and  still  more  so  by  the  sober  and  steady  views  ho 
took  of  the  glory  of  God  and  true  interests  of  men,  ho  waB  greatly  freed  from 
that  extravaganoe  of  opinion  or  of  feeling,  which  often  leads  the  visionary  and 
the  sanguine  into  those  acts  of  ini[)i  udence  which  they  regret  on  the  return  of 
the  cooler  dictates  of  judf;nu"iit.  lie  deliberated  In^fure  he  acted ;  his  delibera- 
tion was  controlled  by  relifrious  fear  and  wise  discLrnnicnt ;  and  his  decisions 
were  therefore  prudent,  inspiring  confidence  in  others.  This  trait  rendered  him 
useftd  in  managing  the  ooneems  of  his  floek,  and  in  taking  his  part  in  consulta- 
tions respecting  tiie  interests  of  religion  and  literature.  It  adorned  his  oharao- 
ter  as  a  roan,  a  christian,  a  preacher,  a  pastor,  and  a  eonnsellor  in  the  churchea; 
and  the  fruits  of  it  appeared  in  mur!i  of  the  good  he  Tras  instrumental  of  leoo* 
rinf!^,  and  the  evil  he  was  instrumental  of  preventing  by  his  labours. 

He  was  a  man  oi  upright  constancy.  His  sentiments  respecting  the  truths 
and  duties  of  the  Gospel  weie  clearly  established  in  bis  own  mind;  and  on  the 
basis  of  a  settled  Ihith  his  purpose  was  fixed,  with  steady  eye  on  the  g|oiy  of 
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CM,  fha  iBfOtpMity  i»f  Zioo,  tad  Ihe  Mlf»tioii  of  men.  Thk  toisteiMy  m  ysr- 
Ming  the  path  of  truth  and  duty,  spread  over  his  example,  and  through  all  hw 
labours,  that  ateadj  lustre  wJii  li  convinced,  reproved,  reforinrd,  nnd  asnimi- 
latcd  to  itself  the  minds  of  utliers.  To  his  j)rencliing  it  gave  cJ  u)  ii 'ss,  fonsist- 
ency,  unifuriuity^aud  power;  to  hu>  pastoral  labours,  a  steady  zeal  ihui  wtu>  uut 
carried  to  eztramganee  fn  periods  of  aticoeBB,  nor  repreiMd  md  extinguislMd  in 
seasons  of  declraaion. 

He  was  a  man  of  affectionate  kindness.  The  benevolence  inculcated  in  the 
Gosyxl  he  endeavoured  to  copy  in  his  own  heart  and  life  Aiv!  it  beamed  forth 
with  benignity  from  his  countenance,  and  conformed  iiis  words  to  the  law  of 
kindness.  It  sweetened  his  social  intercourse  in  the  domestic  circle  and  in  the 
«ude  of  his  frieiids.  It  spraad  a  swMt  savour  over  his  diaritisB  to  the  indigoat; 
his  in  tnu'tions  to  the  ignorant;  his  counsels  to  the  serious;  his  oonsolation^s  to 
thi  lying  and  to  monmcrs.  It  interested  him  <leeply  in  the  welfare  of  Zion, 
and  in  the  benevolent  efforts  of  the  age  to  impart  the  hlassings  of  the  Qospel  to 
a  ruined  world. 

He  was  a  B1911  of  peculiar  sedataBeas  and  iohniBitj.  The  scenes  of  eternity 
Memed  to  he  deeply  impressed  on  his  mind*  as  the  most  weighty  of  all  realities; 

and  a.s  if  viewing  present  scenes  from  the  shorM  of  the  eternal  world,  he  carried 
■with  him  the  rrfn  ity  and  solemnity  of  a  mind  conversant  only  with  objects  pf 
high  and  everlasting  moment.  If  tlare  was  any  one  trait  more  prominent  in 
liis  preaching  than  another,  it  was  this — a  mind  impre>^sed  itself,  and  miprcss- 
ing  others,  with  a  solemn  Awe  of  God  and  eternity.  Ho  was  not  hold,  impetu- 
ous, heart^tinriag,  as  some;  bat  solemnity  pervaded  his  thooghts  and  his  delif- 
sry,  and  enchained  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  as  though  he  and  th^  were 
engaged  in  transactions  of  endless  moment;  ^nd  as  though  all  the.«e  scenes  of 
time  were  in  reality  soon  to  give  way  to  the  perfect  joys  or  the  coinpleie  miseries 
of  eternity.  Never  can  I  forget  the  solemnity  of  thought  and  feeling  with  which 
be  addreteed  me,  at  my  own  ordinatioB  to  the  asinistry.  He  enaUed  me  to  look 
m(Mit  clearly  through  all  the  seenes  of  my  ministry,  to  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ,  and  to  feel  that  I  was  to  preaoh  to  sinneis,  as  if  under  the  wry  thundsr- 
ings      that  throne.  # 

Such,  I  believe,  were  8ome  rf  t!io  most  prominent  traits  of  Dr.  Elliott's  char- 
acter. I  r^et  that  my  limited  act^uaintance  with  him  does  not  allow  me  to  be 
more  partMar.  Futhftdly  yours, 

B.  T.  FIVOH. 


CALVIN  CHAPIN,  D.D* 
1791— 18&L 

Calvin  Ciiai'In'  whs  a  descendant,  in  the  fifth  generation,  from  Deacon 
Samuel  Cbapiu  wiio  cauic  from  England  or  Wales,  was  one  of  the  early  and 
promineot  settlsrs  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  and,  after  a  lift  of  Ohtistiaa  activity 
and  Qsefnlness,  died  in  November,  1675.  He  was  a  son  <^  Deaoon  Edwaid 
GbApin  of  the  same  town,  who  was  also  a  man  of  marked  public  spirit  and 
Christian  worth,  holding  and  discharging  with  great  fidelity  scTeral  impoi^ 
tant  trusts,  and  who  died  in  the  year  1800.  Calfin  was  the  fourth  of  six  sons, 
wko,  with  a  daughter  that  died  in  ohildhood,  composed  the  whole  fhmily* 

•  Tiaok«r>g  and  Bat*«f>  SeniMos  «b  Ui  daaa.-W.  ften  Bar.  L.  B.  SMkwood. 
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Hii  motW,  m  weD  aa  lus  &ther,  was  an  exemplary  GbnatbD ;  and  thej 
wo  10  both  specially  atlentiTe  to  the  religiooa  adnaatkm  of  their  ohildrea. 
This  SOD  they  eariy  Mi  apart,  in  their  widiea  and  prayers,  in  the  Ohriatiao 

ministry. 

His  early  years  were  spent  in  labouring  upon  his  father's  farm  ;  and  to 
tlii«  wa.M  no  doubt  to  be  rcforrod,  iu  a  great  degree,  the  uncommon  vigour 
and  strength  of  hiii  constitution.  At  the  age  of  about  twenty,  he  com- 
menced his  studies  in  preparatibn  Ibr  College ;  but,-  owing  to  Tarioiu  inter- 
raptaoni,  ooeaaioned  partly  by  the  BeTelntionary  war,  wluofa,  tat  a  short 
time,  pat  bis  senrieea  in  reqniaition,  he  did  not  oomplete  hie  preparatoiy 
eourae  tUl  the  autumn  of  1784.  He  then  became  a  member  of  the  FMah^ 
man  class  in  Yale  CoU^,  and  was,  during  his  whole  coUegii^  eoorae, 
diatinguished  for  his  vigorous  and  effective  application  to  study.  He  waa  ft 
successful  competitor  for  the  Berkeleian  piiie,  oommonly  known  at  that  dny 
as  the  "Dean's  bounty." 

Mr.  Chapin  graduated,  one  of  the  best  soli  i]:ir<  in  his  class,  in  178S. 
Shortly  at'u  r  this,  he  opened  a  school  in  liurtfurd,  Conn.,  where  he  acquired 
great  popularity  as  a  teacher,  and  spent  two  years  in  that  employment. 
Up  to  nearly  the  eloae  of  hia  engagement  here,  though  he  had  been  a  speo- 
ulatire  heliever  m  the  great  tmtha  of  Chriatianity,  and  had  been  muformly 
correct  in  his  external  deportntent,  he  had  scarcely  allowed  himself  to  hope 
that  he  had  felt  the  power  of  religion  as  a  living  and  abiding  prindple.  Aa 
he  was  walking  one  evening  and  indulging  in  solitary  meditation,  he  was  led 
to  dwell  on  the  benovolence  and  usefulncHs  pprtaiTiinfr  to  the  character  and 
office  of  a  Christinii  minister  ;  and  he  at  once  tornied  the  purpofjc  that  he 
would  be  a  minibUir  himself.  About  this  time,  he  was  conscious  of  a  great 
moral  change,  though  ho  did  not  profess  to  be  able  accurately  to  trace  it. 
He  soon  oommenoed  the  atndy  of  Theology  under  the  Bev.  Br.  Perkins  of 
Weat  Hartford,  with  whoae  ohundi  he  oonnected  himself.  He  continued 
hia  atndiea  aome  five  or  six  montha,  teaching  achool  at  the  same  time,  and 
thai  waa  liaenaed  to  preach  by  the  Hartford  North  Associaii  n.  A  few 
weeks  anterior  to  this,  he  had  been  elected  a  Tutor  in  Yale  College.  He 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  office  in  the  autumn  of  1701,  and  continued 
in  the  dischar-j*^  of  them,  much  to  the  satisfaction  both  of  his  pupils  and  of 
the  officers  of  the  College,  till  March  1794,  when  lie  resigned  his  place  to 
take  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church  in  Kooky  Hill,  a  parish  of  Wethers- 
field,  theu  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Kev.  John  Lewia.*  He  always 
referred  with  great  pleaanre  to  the  yeara  of  hia  Tatorahip,  not  only  on 
aoooont  of  hia  fondneae  Ibr  teaohmg,  hoi'  on  aacmt  of  the  opportnnitaea 
thereby  seenred  to  him  of  indulging  hia  taate  fer  elaaiBeal  and  acientlfie 
pursuits. 

On  the  2d  of  February,  1795,  Mr.  Ohapin  was  married  to  Jerusha, 
daughter  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards  of  New  Haven.    They  had 

three  children, — one  son  and  two  daughters. 

After  he  became  a  settled  minister^  it  was  soon  manifest  that  he  was 
destined  to  exert  an  influence  much  beyond  the  linuis  ut  his  pa- 1  oral  charge. 
In  1805,  he  was  elected  a  Trustee  of  the  Miiii»ionary  Society  of  Uonuecticuty 

•  ,T  ^TTv  T-rTTT"?  was  pTwinntr  1  at  Talo  Collpgo  in  1770;  wa«  a  Tutor  there  from  177S  to  177^ 
vtug  urdiuDod  minuUr  of  Kocky  Hill,  Jane  2^,  i7«il;  aad  died  April  28,  17^3.    J>r.  Cbapm, 
vrbo  Mf&s  hu  auooeaaor,  sayf — *'  ilc  was  a  first  nt«  toholar  and  nunUter."    He  pablished  the 
floUtMUM  of  two  Snmmh  «ntiU«i  *'  Chrittiaa  fofboMMMe  to  wMk  wmimm  m  dufcr  of  Iht 

9MpA/»  im.  ^ 
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and,  during  the  twenty-six  years  in  whicL  lie  lulJ  tlmt  office,  he  attended  no 
less  cbaii  seventy-two  meetings  of  the  Bourd.  In  18UG,  difficulties  having 
arisen  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  Society,  especiaUj  in  Korth- 
eni  Ohio,  Mr.  Chapin,  though  the  youngest  member  ef  tke  Boardi  wae 
ippoinfted  to  viut  tliiat  field,  with  a  view  to  aaoertain  the  naftiire  ef  the  dUfi* 
onltiei  and  ftpply  the  appropriate  remedy.  He  aooepted  the  appointouot^ 
and  performed  the-Bervioe  allotted  to  him  to  the  entire  Mtiifiwtioii  of  all 
concerned.  The  tour  was  one  of  great  interest  to  him ;  and  though  it 
brought  under  hi«  eye  mnrh  of  the  self-denial  and  hardship  incident  to  a 
missionary's  life,  it  gave  him  such  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  missionary 
labour,  that  he  afterwards  remarked  that  if  he  had  not  already  formed 
^i^agements  that  could  not  be  broken,  it  would  be  his  choice  tQ  spend  his 
life  in  carrying  the  Gospel  to  those  who  were  destitute  of  it. 

la  1809,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  formation  of  the  OonneotieBt 
Bible  Soeietj.  He  wrote  the  Ad&ess  by  whieh  it  was  intiodneed  to  tha 
pnbllc,  and  sabseqnently  travelled  extensively  as  an  agent  in  its  behal£ 

In  1813,  he  was  active  in  forming  the  Connecticut  Society  for  the  pro- 
motion of  good  morals.  During  the  few  years  in  which  that  Society  existed, 
he  was  eealouj^ly  devoted  to  its  interest:^,  and  laboured  for  it»  aa  he  found 
opportunity,  both  from  the  pulpit  and  thiouLrh  the  press. 

In  1810,  he. was  one  of  the  five  disungui.-hod  individuals,  who  projected 
and  urgaui^ed  the  American  Board  of  Comuiissioners  for  Foreign  Missionti. 
He  was  chosen  its  first  Recording  Secretary,  and  continoed  to  hold  the 
olBeo  for  ihirty-two  yeftm.  He  was  early  chosen  one  <rf  tho  visitora  of  the 
Theologieal  Seminary  at  Andoveri  and  was  Clerk  of  that  Board,  during 
the  whole  fifteen  years  of  his  visitorship,  which  ceased  by  limitation,  when 
he  attained  the  age  of  seventy.  In  1816,  he  reeeived  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  from  Union  College.  In  1820,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Corporation  of  Yale  College,  and  continued  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
efficient  members  of  that  body,  til!  be  resigned  his  place  in  1846. 

As  early  as  1812,  he  adopted  the  principle  of  entire  abstinence  from 
ardent  spirits,  as  the  only  cure  for  intemperance.  In  182G,  he  took  a  step 
onward,  in  a  scries  of  articles  published  in  the  Connecticut  Observer,  ia 
whieh  he  maintained  that  the  only  infidlible  preventive  or  enre  of  dronken* 
ness  is  to  be  found  in  total  abstinenoe  from  all  that  intoxicates.  Of  this 
pfinoiple  he  was  henoeforward,  to  the  close  of  life,  an  eameat  and  nnflinehing 
ndvoeate^  Thne  is  no  doubt  that  the  honour  of  being  among  the  origins 
tors  of  the  Temperance  Reform  in  this  country  belongs  to  him. 

Dr.  Chapin  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  with  groat 
punctuality  and  fidelity  until  November,  1847,  when  he  retired  from  active 
serviec,  to  give  his  people  an  opportunity  to  choose  a  successor.  This, 
however,  was  not  effected  for  nearly  three  years.  In  July,  1850,  his 
crowning  desire  iu  respect  to  the  people  of  his  charge  was  gratified,  in  the 
settlement  of  a  colleague  in  whose  ability  and  fidelity  ho  had  the  utmost 
oonfidenoe. 

Within  a  fow  wedts  after  th«  lengnation  of  his  office  aa  sole  pastor,  his 
wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  nearly  fifty-three  years,  was  taken  from  him 

by  death.  lie  felt  the  loss  most  deeply,  but  seemed  soon  to  recover  his 
accTistoracd  cheerfulness.  ITc  was  always  accessible  and  agreeable  to  his 
friendtt,  and  had  no  dilhculty  in  finding  occupation  both  in  doors  and  out, 
that  suited  him.    What  the  habitual  state  of  his  mind  was,  may  be  gathered 
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from  the  following  record  coiicorning  himself — one  of  the  last  which  he  ever 
mEkdo : — '*  Kiiviug  retired  from  every  official  demand  abroad,  withoul  ho 
much  as  the  shadow  of  emborra^meut  at  home,  and  cousequeutlj'  iinding 
myself  perfeoily  il  lelsnre,  I  ;et  seem  to  myBelf  nefw  to  hm  been  in  my 
lifo  so  bnsy.  My  often  expressed  opinion  is,  ihat,  notwitlistsnding  tlM 
deosys  wbiek  (though  unpeioeiTed  by  myself)  I  know  age  is  steadily  pro- 
duoing,  I  never  enjoyed  existence  better.  In  my  chamber  I  dwell  ss  in  my 
paradise.  Here  too  I  am  sensible  thai  the  Infinite  Mind  is  always  accessi- 
ble. With  that  the  intcrconrse  of  nnderstauding  and  heart,  unless  the 
intellectual  faculties  be  needlessly  sclf-dc  pcivr  j,  cannot  but  give  the  highest 
delight."  Ill  this  tranquil  aud  happy  state  he  was  found  when  he  received 
the  summons  to  depart.  He  preached  for  the  last  time  on  the  last  Sabbath* 
in  December,  1850.  He  attended  church  on  the  Sabbath  preceding  his 
death ;  and  was  well  enoogh  during  the  greater  part  of  the  wedc,  to  be 
oecapied  more  or  less  with  his  ordinary  employments.  On  Friday,  he  was 
first  confined  to  hb  booae ;  and  towards  the  olose  of  the  sucoeeding  Sabbath, 
(Marsh  16, 1851,)  he  breathed  his  last  in  peifeot  peace,  aged  eighty-seven 
years.  Two  Sermons  were  preached  on  the  ofoasion  of  his  death,  one  by 
Dr.  Tucker  of  Wcthersfield,  and  one  by  Dr.  Hawes  of  Hartford,  both  of 
which  were  printed. 

Dr.  Chapin  published  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  ordination  of  Samuel 
Whittlesey,*  1807,  and  of  Hosea  Beckley,t  1808  ;  two  Sermons  in  the 
ColumbiMi  Preacher,  1808;  a  Sermon  before  the  Society  for  promoting 
good  morals,  1814 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Prendent  Dwight,  1817  s 
a  Sennim  at  the  foneial  of  the  Bot.  Br.  Manh,  1821. 

FROM  THE  REV.  DAKIBL  WALDO. 

GsDnss,  September  21,  IfiSl. 
Dear  Sir:  Tour  request  for  my  reooOections  of  my  friend  and  dassmate  Dr. 
Ohapto  awakens  many  gratefol  and  some  sad  assodations.  As  I  have  entered 

my  ninetieth  year,  you  will  not  expect  from  mo  an  elaborate  communication,  but 
I  will  state  with  pleasure  a  few  things  conoeming  him  that  most  readily  occur  to 
me. 

I  first  kuew  him  in  the  year  1784,  at  Somers,  Conn.,  where  I  was  associated 
with  him  in  fltting  Ibr  GoUege,  nnder  the  instruction  of  my  eonsin.  Dr.  Charles 

B&ckus.  We  were  together  there,  some  four  or  five  months,  and  joined  the  same 
class  in  Yale  College  in  tlie  autumn  of  1784.  AVc  were  separated  for  'k  .sliort 
time  after  our  graduation  in  17H8,  hut  mre  .soon  brought  togother  a);Hin;  and 
continued  in  the  most  intimate  relations,  aud  for  the  most  part  correspondents, 
until  the  close  of  his  life.  This  will  show  you  that  it  is  not  a  saperfidsl  know- 
ledge  that  I  have  of  him. 

When  1  first  became  acquainted  with  him,  I  think  he  had  reached  n^rly  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  He  was  somewhat  peculiar, — T  mny  say,  uncouth,  in  his 
appearance,  thotigh  it  was  quickly  apparent  that  he  w  a'?  not  lucking  l  itlier  in 
good  sense  or  good  filing.    His  course  in  College  was  uut  marked  by  any  great 

•  Samtkl  "WniTTi.rsKV  wii^  Vunn  \n  Litclifleld,  (South  Farms,)  Dcc<*inT:K?r  IP,  1775;  Tras 
Knwhiated  at  Yale  CoUckc  in  1803;  vvaa  tjrdaiiied  pafelyr  of  the  church  iit  Xcw  Preaton,  Cone, 
December  30,  1807;  rcaigncd  hU  charge  in  1HI7,  and  In  April  of  that  year  Ixjcorae  Principal  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  A^lttffl  at  Hariford;  in  1826  took  obargQ  of  m  Fomale  Seminary  in  Ganan* 
daiguA,  N.  Y.;  and  fn  becfttne  the  pnUistier  of  the  HoUieTS*  Ifagmsine  in  NewToflc* 
where  he  died  April  1'  1^1?. 

t  HortF.A  liECKLKr  was  born  in  Berlin,  Coqq.  in  1780 ;  wm graduated  at  Vale  College  in  1803  ; 
waa  ordained  pMtor  of  the  oharoihln  DuniiMtitoo>  Yft.)  ManliSf  180B{  wM  dismlwed  Ootebw 
U,  1837}  and  diod  in  1843. 
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briUiancy,  and  yet  he  had  a  high  standing  as  a  scholar,  and  had  the  reputation 
of  bdng  a  high  minded  and  boncmrable  man.  He  was  not,  at  that  time,  a  pro- 
teor  ti  reUgioo,  nor  do  I  know  that  his  mind  was  particuUrly  directed  to  the 
■QtHject ;  but  his  moral  character  was  entirely  unexceptionable.    He  was  always 

of  a  cheerful  ant]  even  jo^'o^c  tTirn;  and  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  charac- 
teristic incrca-i  'l  railier  than  diminished  with  his  advancing  \X'ars.  1  remember 
two  or  three  iuciduut^  connected  with  College  life,  that  may  help  to  illustrato  some 
cf  hia  more  prominent  tndtft. 

One  of  ow  elASMUlee,  by  the  name  of  B— ,  had  oommltted  an  oftnes,  ftr 
wbldh  tiie  Faculty  thought  proper  to  pronounce  upon  him  the  sentence  of  expul- 
sion. He  heard  It  in  the  College  chapel  with  frrent  snrpriso,  and  instantly,  being 
excited  into  a  perfect  fury,  lie  turned  upon  the  Faculty  and  cursed  them  to  their 
faces.  I'rciiiduut  Stiles  then  proceeded  immediately  to  caution  the  students 
against  being  found  in  the  company  of  B—  — ,  as  being  st  onoe  dishonoaraUft  to 
themaelTes  and  injnrionB  to  the  CoUege.  Most  of  the  stodents,  and  Chapin 
among  the  rest,  considered  the  punishment  as  unreasonably  sev^,  and  were  not 
unwilling  that  the  Facultj-  sliould  know  it.  Accordingly,  some  eight  or  ten  of 
his  classmates,  tho  next  morning,  walked  with  him  in  front  of  the  College,  and 
Chapin  and  he  walked  arm  in  arm.  This  was  of  cuurHc  observed,  and  Chapin  in 
due  time  was  (Sailed  up  to  answer  for  this  insnlt  to  the  authority  of  the  College 
officers.  It  was  understood  that  be  spoke  to  them  with  great  plainness,  but  Oe 
only  punishment  ho  received  was  to  be  told  that  he  must  not  repeat  the  offence. 
The  kind  of  independence  which  this  circumstance  indicated,  formed  a  prominent 
trait  in  his  character. 

Another  incidrat — there  was  at  one  time  a  great  deal  of  gambling  (playing 
cards  for  money)  in  College,  insomuch  that  it  bad  oome  to  be  a  very  serious  evil. 
Chapin  loolced  upon  it  with  great  disapprobation,  and  resolved  to  do  what  he 
could  to  arrest  it,  while  yet  he  wished  to  sive  those  who  were  immediately  con- 
cerned. Accordingly,  he  joined  the  clul  ,  allowed  it  to  become  known  that  ho 
was  one  of  the  number;  the  consequence  ol  which  was,  that  he  was  soon  called 
np  to  answer  for  the offtece*  "  Chapin  hne yoo  been  engaged  m  playing  cards  f " 
**Tes,Sir.>*  *<Wu  there  any  thing  bet  ?»  '<Te8,Sir.  «WhatP»  "A  hogs- 
hesd  of  nqjfOCfl.*'  Thi  Faculty  being  willing  to  receive  this  as  evidence  that 
there  was  no  money  concerned,  droj)j>ed  the  matter;  and  Chapin  immediately 
went  to  the  persons  composing  the  club,  and  said,  **I  have  succeeded  now  iu 
shielding  you  from  punishment;  but  if  you  do  uot  quit  gambling  from  this  time, 
I  wiU  never  make  another  effi>rt  to  save  you."  The  result  was  that  the  dub  was 
eflfectually  token  up.  His  principles  and  general  fedings  were  always  on  the 
side  of  virtue;  though,  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  just  re&rred  to,  he  compassed 
his  object  '>y  sinc'nlHr  means. 

At  the  tune  we  eniered  College,  a  most  absurd  and  inhuman  practice  prevailed 
of  the  Sophomore  class,  on  the  occasion  uf  the  falling  of  the  lirat  snow,  chailcug- 
ing  the  Freshmen  to  a  regular  snow-balling,  and  sometunes  they  exchanged  not 
only  snow-balls  but  brick-bats,  and  other  equally  dangerous  missiles.  It  was 
not  uncommon,  on  these  occasions,  for  persons  to  be  seriously  injured;  and  what 
seemed  a  matter  of  sport,  had  really  come  to  assume  a  very  grave  aspect. 
Chapin,  when  he  commenced  Sophomore,  determined  he  would  make  every  effort 
in  his  power  to  aboUsh  this  semi-barbarous  usage;  and  it  was  chiefly  through  his 
inBtmmentsIity  thiit  it  was  actually  brought  to  «n  end.  He  had  great  fimmess 
joined  with  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  tact. 

In  approaching  Dr.  Chapin,  the  first  thing  that  impressed  you  was  his  "rood 
humour  and  jt)vial  disposition.  Indeed  1  suppose  that  his  friends  all  felt  that 
here  lay  liis  be.setting  infirmity, — that  is,  that  ho  often  indulged  his  jocose 
remarks,  when  perhaps  prudence  would  have  required  him  to  restrain  them. 
Ton  quickly  fouxid  that  you  were  ui  contact  with  a  person  of  uncommon  intdlect,^ 
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of  quick  perceptions,  uicl  no  inoonaidenlila  iwitenait  of  disoriaiiiittion.  Wlmi 
yov  sair  him  in  the  pulpit,  you  saw  a  men  of  rather  ungainly  appearance, 

and  of  no  attractive  elocution,  l»ut  Ins  approprintc  nivl  often  striking  and 
original  thoughts,  ]iis  pithy  aud  poudcroiw  expre«i&ious,  and  general  Kolemnity 
and  earnestness  ol  manner,  held  your  attention,  and  often  deeply  iiit«retiled  yuur 
fceliugB.  Uo  used  the  inverted  style  a  good  deal  in  his  aennona  possibly  fioma- 
tfwyia  at  the  expanse  of  tlie  best  teste.  He  was  well  aeqwainted  with  the  faroiaof 
eodesiastical  business,  and  his  judgment  in  difficult  cases,  and  especially  in  coun- 
cils, was  highly  valued.  lie  was  a  faithful  fuul  afleetiouate  pastor  and  a  warm 
hearte<i  and  devoted  friend.  Uf  this  last  especially,  1  can  si)eak  with  great  con- 
fidence, after  having  enjoyed  hia  iriuudbhip  for  &lmot>t  three  scor^  and  leu  years. 

I  am  very  tmly  yovca, 

0A1IIBL  WALDO. 

rSOM  TEE  &£Y.  iOEh  £UW£S,  D.O. 

Uabtford.  October  6,  1854. 

My  deer  Sir:  At  the  time  of  my  settlement  in  the  ministry  in  1818,  Dr.  Chapin, 
concerning  whom  you  ask  for  my  rorol!e<'tions,  was  in  the  prime  of  his  vigour  and 
uscfulncijs.  Ue  was  a  member  of  the  council  that  ordained  mc;  and  at  that  time 
my  acquaintance  with  him  commenced.  During  the  thirty -three  years  that 
intmened  between  my  wdination  and  his  death,  we  often  met  in  social  inters 
course,  and  always  lived  in  kindly  and  intimate  relations.  About  nine  yeen 
before  liis  death,  when  a  severe  illness  seenud  likely  to  terminate  his  life,  he  was 
pleased  to  designate  me  to  preach  his  funeral  sermon.  I  con.sented,  if  I  should 
survive  him,  to  perform  the  service;  and,  though  providentially  prevented  from 
fulfilling  my  engagement  in  the  tetter  of  it,  I  actmJly  delivered  a  discourse,  com- 
memorative of  his  life  and  character,  on  the  fifty-seventh  anniversary  of  bis  ordi- 
nation, which  occurred  a  few  weeks  after  his  death.  It  costs  me  no  efibrt  to 
bring  up  his  venernble  imsge  before  me,  or  to  record  my  recollections  and  imprct- 
sions  (jf  his  character. 

There  is  8o  much  general  resemblance  in  the  minds  and  characters  of  even  most 
great  and  good  men,  that  I  doubt  not  that.  In  the  multitnde  yon  have  to  delineate* 
you  sometiincB  find  it  difiicalt  to  give  to  each  its  proper  individuality.  But  no 
such  difficulty  I'ould  any  one  feel  in  attempting  to  dcscrilx'  Dr.  Chapin;  for  if  I 
ever  knew  a  man  who  would  be  marked  in  a  crowd,  he  wa.s  that  man.  Every 
thing  abciut  him  was  iu  good  keeping,  and  yet  every  thing  seemed  peculiar.  Ilia 
personal  appearance  would  have  impressed  you,  if  you  had  met  him  casually  as  a 
stranger  in  the  street.  His  Ihune  was  tall,  erect,  and  vrell-proportioned,  and 
indicative  m  its  general  appearance  of  great  musculer  vigour.  Ilis  spirits  were 
always  cheerful  and  buoyant.  His  countenance  was  bright  and  animatod,  with- 
out being  otherwise  .specially  atlraelive,  and  sliowcd  the  workings  of  nn  pm  rgctic 
and  wakeful  mind.  His  bodily  movements  were  (^uick,  but  very  lar  Iruuj  being 
graceftil;  and  when  engaged  in  conversation,  especially  that  in  which  he  was  par- 
ticularly interested,  it  was  ilifTK  ult  for  him  to  sit  still.  He  comes  up  l)efore  me 
now,  as  I  used  to  sec  him  in  his  old  arm-chair,  which  was  one  of  the  fixtures  of 
his  .'^tudy,  taking  on  varierl  expressinn?;  of  countenanee,  and  working  himself  into 
all  sorts  of  genial  and  ungraceful  attitudes,  while  be  was  pouring  out  his  bright, 
pithy,  and  ofttfi  eminently  instructive,  remarks. 

His  mind  was  quick,  clear,  and  penetrating.  He  saw  many  things  intnitivdy, 
which  most  other.^  would  have  to  reach  by  a  somewhat  protracted  mental  process. 
I  do  not  think  that  lie  wn«  ever  much  given  to  profound  met.nphysical  iii(|uiry, 
but  he  had  still  great  power  of  di.scrimination,  and  could  run  the  boundary  line 
between  truth  and  error  with  uncommon  accuracy.  He  wa.s  an  earnest  and  inde- 
pendent inquirer  after  truth,  and  I  think  his  mind  reposed  in  substantially  the 
same  system  of  doctrine  which  had  been  held  by  his  Tenerable  lather-in-law*  the 
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joaager  Presidoit  Edwards,  iiis  mind  was  in  a  high  degree  practical,  and  he 
wtsiiot  mofj  tenMioiii  in  reipeet  tomitttn  tUt  lio  xegardfld  of  »  mere  specula- 
tire  du«cCar.  ^ 

As  a  writer,  Dr.  Chapin  was  without  a  parallel;  and  by  this  I  mean  there  wis 
no  body  like  him.  His  thouc^ht'?  on  the  most  common  subjects  rtccivcd  tho  hue 
of  his  own  pecuhar  mind.  Hia  .style  was  dense,  terse,  beyond  tbut  of  almost 
any  of  his  cotemporaries.  liis  thoughts,  even  when  they  were  somewhat  dis- 
jointed, seemed  often  like  ao  many  separate  pearls.  After  the  death  of  his  wift, 
he  wrote  concerning  her— '*My  domestic  «i;yoy]iieDt8  have  been  perhaps  ss  near 
perfection  as  the  human  condition  permits.  She  made  my  home  the  pleasantsst 
spot  to  mo  on  t'firtb;  and  now  that  she  i.s  gone,  my  worldly  loss  is  perfect." 
This  beautil'ul  tnbuto  represents  faithfully,  so  iiur  as  it  goes,  both  his  mind  and 
his  heart. 

Dr.  Chapin  was  always  regarded  as  a  highly  aeoeptable  preacher.  His  Toioe, 
thon^  not  musical,  was  of  sufScicnt  power  to  nil  any  ordinary  church.  His 
gestures  coa^isted  chiefly  in  tlie  motions  f»f  his  body  and  head,  and  though  made 
in  dcfianrtt  of  all  rule,  they  were  far  from  being  ineffective.  I  cannot  say  that  T 
thiuk  hia  preaching  generally  did  full  justice  to  his  intellectual  powers — ^it  w  as 
often  wanting  in  that  continuity  of  thought,  that  oneness  of  object,  so  essential 
to  give  to  a  pnbUo  disooiirio  tho  greatest  poww.  Still  yon  could  not  hear  fatn 
without  finding  your  own  fiiculties  quickened,  and  feeling  that  you  were  in  cant' 
tact  with  a  superior  mind.  The  best  efforts  from  his  pen  to  wluch  I  have  ever 
listened,  were  dissertations  and  reviews  whicli  he  occasionally  read  in  our  minis- 
ters' meetings.  In  these  he  evidcuily  put  forth  his  greatest  strength,  and  some 
of  them  would  have  scarcely  dishonoured  a  Butler  or  an  Edwards. 

But  I  should  give  you  at  best  a  very  unfinished  portrait  of  this  venerable  man, 
tf  I  were  to  omit  all  reHsnnco  to  what  was  certainly  one  of  his  most  striking 
peculiarities, — ^his  exuberant  and  boundless  wit.  This  pave  a  complexion  to  a 
large  part  of  his  conversation, — T  mayfny,  in  some  degree,  to  his  whole  charac- 
ter. It  seemed  as  uuturai  to  liim  as  his  breatli;  and  even  if  you  had  r^arded  it 
M  an  e^,  you  would  have  seen  at  oaioe that  it  was  Ineorabb.  It  often  fi>und  vent, 
I  am  persuaded,  when  he  was  himself  unconscious  of  it,  or  when  a  moment's 
leAection  would  <H!rtauily  have  repmsed  it.  For  instance,  in  the  note  which  he 
addressed  to  me,  requestiTiq'  me  to  preach  his  funeral  sermon,  there  was  a  playful 
expression  which  the  most  imijerturbabie  gravity  could  hardly  have  resisted.  I 
might  deUiil  many  anecdotes  in  respect  to  him, — many  of  his  pithy  and  pungent 
sayings, — but  thdr  effect  was  so  dependent  on  his  peculiar  manner,  that  thej 
would  convey  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  power  in  this  respect  which  he  actu- 
ally possessed.  I  will  not  dissemble  my  conviction  that  this  strong  original 
propcn-sity  which  settled  into  a  habit,  thonjjh  it  may  have  been  un  advantage  to 
him  in  some  respects,  was  not  on  the  whole  favourable  to  his  influence  as  a  minis- 
ter. It  sometime  doubtless  operated  as  a  covering  to  the  real  and  deep  concern 
which  he  ftlt  Ibr  the  spiritual  wellkre  of  his  ftUow  men.  He  was  evidently  a 
devout  man,  and  lived  in  intimate  communion  with  God;  and  you  could  often  see 
the  workings  of  a  truly  spiritual  mind  bleniling  (Ik  rr. solves  with  the  involuntary 
and  irrepressible  sallies  of  his  boundless  good  nature. 

I  must  not  omit  to  say  that  Dr.  Chapin  always  retained  and  cultivated  his 
taste  for  dassical  studies;  and  his  Latin  and  Greek  books  wen  among  the  oom- 
panioDs  of  his  whole  lift. 

Aflbctionately  yours, 

.  J.  HAWZS. 


Vol.  n. 
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GILES  HOOXER  COWLES,  D.  D  * 

Giles  Hooker  Cowles  was  a  son  of  Ezekiel  and  Martha  (Hooker) 
Cowlm,  and  Vom  at  Fumingtoii,  Conn.,  on  iho'26lk  of  August,  1766. 
Hit  lather  was  a  fiumer.  Hb  mother  was  a  lineal  desoendant  from  the  Rot. 
Thomas  Hooker  of  Hartford.  While  he  was  yet  quite  a  Ud,  he  was  affected 
with  a  feyei^swelling  which  threatened  his  life;  and,  as  the  result  of  a 
surgical  consultation,  it  was  determined  that  there  was  no  hope  of  saving 
his  life  excej)!  hy  amputating  his  limit.  Preparations  for  amputation  were 
accurdiogly  made;  but  he  perseveriiiglj  refused  to  submit  to  it;  and  it 
turned  out  that  both  life  and  limb  were  saved.  A  lameiiens,  however, 
ensued,  from  which  he  did  uot  recover ;  and,  in  consequence  of  hin  being 
thus  disabled  for  labour  on  a  farm,  his  father  determined  to  give  him  a 
liberal  ednoation. 

Having  fitted  for  College  nnder  the  Bev.  Ur*  Robinson  of  Sonthington, 

Conn.,  he  joined  the  Sophomore  class  at  Tale  in  1786,  and  graduated  ill 
1789.  It  was  during  his  college  life  that  he  became  hopefully  pious.  He 
pursued  the  study  of  Theology  under  Dr.  Jonatlian  J  idwards  of  New  Haven, 
and  was  licensed  to  preiich  the  Gospel,  by  the  Western  Association  of  New 
Haven  county,  at  Derby,  in  May,  1791.  He  laboured  finst,  for  some  time, 
as  a  nussiouary  in  Vermont,  and  reeeived  a  call  to  settle  tliero,  whieh,  how- 
ever, he  declined.  In  17U2,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional ohnrdk  in  Bristol,  Conn.  Here  he  continued  eighteen  years ;  during 
which  time  there  were  three  eztensire  revivals  in  oooneotion  with  hm 
bbonrs,  which  resulted  in  large  additions  to  the  chnroh. 

In  1810,  his  pastoral  relation  at  Bristol  was  dissolved,  and  he  reoeiTod 
and  accepted  an  appointment  from  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  to 
labour  under  their  direction  among  tlie  settlements  then  scattered  through 
that  part  of  Northern  Ohio,  since  known  as  "the  Western  Reserve."  Th© 
journey  which  ho  performed  on  horseback  was  not  less  than  six  hundred 
miles;  three  hundred  of  which  lay  through  an  almost  pathless  wilderness, 
lie  spent  bix  months  visiting  these  settlements,  scattered  at  a  distance  of 
forty,  and  even  fifty,  mUes  apart,  preaching  every  &bbath,  and,  as  often  as 
opportunity  offered,  during  the  week.  He  returned  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  to  Connecticut,  after  accepting  a  call  from  the  umted  oongregar 
tions  of  Austinburgh  and  Morgan,  Ohio. 

For  about  six  months  after  his  return,  he  was  employed  in  preaching  at 
Goshen,  Litchfield  county,  Conn.;  and  then  (in  IHll)  rcraoverl  with  his 
family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  ci^'ht  children,  to  his  home  in  "  the  Far 
West."  It  took  nearly  five  weeks  to  accomplish  the  journey.  At  the  time 
of  his  installation,  there  were  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  ministers  on  the 
Western  lletjcrve,  though  there  were  settlements  in  various  places  through- 
out the  territory ;  and,  in  conq^equenee  of  this  destitution  of  religiouB  privi* 
leges,  he  spent  half  of  his  time  as  a  missionary  of  the  Conncotioat 
Missionary  Society*  in  forming  new  churches  and  preaching  to  those  which 
were  without  a  stated  ministry.  Thv^e  journeys  were  often  performed  at 
great  haiard  and  with  extreme  difiiculty ;  thon^  he  generally  met  a  cordial 

*  MS.  from  hia  daogfater  ud  the  Bev.  Noah  Porter,  D.  D. 
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welcome,  and  a  large  fahare  of  whole-souled  but  homely  liospitftlil-v.  Ho 
continued  thus  to  devnte  half  his  time  to  missionary  lalmur,  uiitii  within  aix 
months  uf  bis  death, — u  period  of  more  than  twenty-two  years  ;  and,  during 
the  whole  time,  never  fSuled  bat  ouoe  of  fulfiUiog  an  appointment ;  and  that 
WM  on  the  ooeaeion  of  the  death  of  a  beloved  eon.  He  foimed  or  Msieted 
in  fonning  meet»  if  not  all,  of  the  Congiegational  ehnrehes  in  the  North 
Eastern  part  of  Ohio  ;  and  he  ministered  to  them  with  signal  fidelity.  He 
had  been  afflicted  with  scrofula  during  nearly  his  whole  life,  which  finally 
gave  place  to  dropsy,  the  disease  of  whieh  he  died.  He  preached  for  the 
last  time  at  Andover,  Ohio,  in  March  1885,  and  died  at  Austinburgh  on  the 
6th  of  July  following,  aged  nixty-nine  years.  His  funeral  sermon  was 
preacheii  by  the  Rev.  Henry  (lowles, 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  L>iviuiiy  was  conferred  upon  iiim  by  Williaina 
College  in  1823.' 

He  was  numed  in  Febmary,  1793»  to  Sally,  daughter  of  Lebbens  White, 
of  Stamford,  Conn^  She  was  a  lady  of  great  mteUeetnal  and  moral  fbroe, 
of  high  accomplishments,  and  of  earnest,  active  piety.    She  died  on  the  Ist  • 
of  August,  1830,  aged  fiftysix.   They  had  nine  ehildren,— five  aons  and 
four  daughters. 

■ 

FROH  THE  BEY.  HEKAK  HUMPHRET,  D.  D. 

FiTxarxnn,  June  15, 1364. 
Dear  Sir:  From  my  early  childhood  I  remember  Hr.  Oowles  as  one  of  the 
ministers,  whom  my  own  minister  used,  oecadonally,  by  exchange,  to  bring  into 

our  puljiit.  In  later  years,  T  became  well  aeqtiaintcd  with  him,  and  met  him 
frequently  until  ho  left  this  part  of  the  country  to  make  his  home  in  the  then 
"Far  VVeiit." 

His  personal  appearance  did  little  justice  to  the  character  of  his  mind.  He 
was  rather  small  in  statore,  had  not  a  strongly  marked  eonntenanoe,  and  was 
somewhat  embarrassed  in  his  loco-motion  by  the  partial  contraction  of  a  limb. 

In  his  private  intercourse,  he  was  social  and  pleasant,  though  constitution- 
ally rather  grave.  IT«'  uas  amiable,  but  iiitlexibly  true  to  his  convictions  of 
right.  Uis  religiouH  principles  were  evidently  deep  and  strong,  and  exerted 
hsl^nally  a  ocmtroUixi^  influence  over  his  conduct. 

His  mind  was  cast  in  a  superior  mould — ^it  was  acute,  discriminating,  and 
logical;  and  these  characteristics  constantly  came  out  in  his  sermons.  He 
always  showed  himself  "  a  workman  that  needs  not  to  be  ashamed  **  He  was 
not  exclusively  doctrinal,  nor  exclusively  practical,  in  his  preaching;  but  he  rr^vrt- 
bined  both  in  due  proportions  j  showing  at  once  what  the  truth  island  what 
its  bearii^s  are  upon  the  heart  and  life.  His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  neither 
striking  nor  animated;  his  voice  was  rather  feeble  and  had  little  flexibility; 
his  gestures  fsw  and  not  particularly  impressive ;  and  his  style,  though  per- 
spicuous and  aceuratc,  quite  devoid  of  ornament;  but  there  was  a  force  and 
vigour  in  his  thoughtn  and  an  admiralile  fitness  in  their  arrang^emeut,  wliich 
made  it  difficult  for  an  intelligent  person  to  sit  listless  under  his  preacliing.  In 
prayer  he  was  devotional  and  solemn,  but  not  very  fluent.  His  sermons  were, 
I  believe,  always  written,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  had  no  great 
&cility  at  extemporizing.  lie  had  a  mind  whieh  could  not  submit  to  indolent 
repose ;  and  hence  I  believe  he  was  always  a  dilitrent  student.  His  tfiree  sermons 
on  Baptism,  published  in  1802,  which  are  jxirhaps  the  best  monuuient  of  his 
talents  that  remains,  could  never  have  been  produced  by  any  other  than  a  richly 
endowed  and  thoroughly  disciplined  mind.  He  undoubtedly  helda  place  among 
the  more  able  ministers  of  his  time.  Sincerely  yours, 

H.  UUMPliEJSY. 
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ASAHEL  STRONG  NORTON,  D.  D  * 

AsAHEL  Strong  Norton,  tlie  son  of  lohsbod  and  Bath  (Strong) 
Norton,  ms  bora  in  FartningtoD,  Conn.,  in  September,  1765«  He  belonged 
to  a  bighly  respectable  ftmily ,  and  bis  &tber  served  as  Oolonel  in  ihe  war 
of  the  Revelation.  He  pnrsned  hU  studies  preparatory  to  ontoring  College 
under  tbe  Rev.  (afterward.H  Dr.)  Nathan  Perkins  of  West  Hartford.  These 
studies  were  interrupted  during  tbe  war,  but  were  afterwards  resumed  and 
completed,  so  that  ha  became  a  member  of  Ynl»'  College  in  17^6.  Having 
maintaiued  through  his  whole  course  the  highest  standing  in  hia  class,  he 
graduated  with  the  first  honour  in  1790. 

During  hii)  Senior  year  in  College,  his  mind  became  deeply  impressed  with 
the  subject  of  religion,  in  consequence  of  which,  ho  determined  to  deTOfce 
bimself  to  tbe  service  of  bis  Bedeemer  in  tbe  ministry  of  tbe  GospeL  He 
proseonted  bis  ibeologioal  stadies  under  tbe  direotion  partly  of  bis  reUtivo, 
tbe  Bev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Strong  of  Haddam,  and  partly  of  the  Rev.  (after* 
wards  Dr.)  Smalley  of  Berlin.  On  oompleting  hiij  theological  course  in 
1792,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Association  of  Hartford 
county.  A  Congregational  church  havitig  been  organized  a  short  time 
before  in  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Edwards  of  New  Haven,  Mr. 
Norton,  upon  Dr.  E.'s  recommendation,  was  iuvitcd  in  October  of  that  year  * 
to  preach  to  them  an  a  candidate  fur  settlement:  he  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  on  tbe  25tb  of  Mareb,  1793,  received  a  call  to  become  tbeir  pastor. 
Tbougb  tbe  eountry  was  new,  and  tbe  field  of  labour  in  some  respecte  diffi* 
onlt,  and  by  no  means  so  attiactive  as  other  places  wbiob  bis  snperior 
talents  and  acquirements  might  doubtless  bave  enabled  bin  to  command,  be 
fidt  constrained  by  considerations  of  duty  to  accept  ♦he  call,  and  he  was 
accordingly  set  apart  to  the  pastoral  office,  in  Si'|it(;riilier  following. 
Among  the  niinisters  who  composed  the  council  wore  the  two  mi^ssinnarics 
to  the  Indians  in  that  neighbourhood, — Kirklfind  and  Sargoant.  No  house 
of  worship  having  yet  been  erected,  and  no  other  building  iu  the  scttleniont 
being  large  enough  to  accoDimodatc  the  expected  assemblage,  provision  wua 
made  for  bolding  tbo  exercises  in  tbe  open  air,  on  tbe  village  green.  A 
temporary  pulpit  was  constructed,  over  wbieb  wss  thrown  a  oanopy  of  green 
bon^is  to  screen  tbe  speakers  from  the  beat  of  the  sun.  A  few  seats  were 
prepared  for  the  accommodation  of  &malcs,  bni  the  greater  part  of  tbe 
congregation  stood  up  during  the  exercises.  The  gathering  was  quite  large, 
composed  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  village,  and  of  many  persons  from 
the  surrounding  towns. 

Mr.  Norton  now  addressed  himself  to  hiss  work  a«  a  Christian  minister  with 
great  vigour  and  earnestness  ;  and  under  his  faitht  ui  and  persevering  labouro, 
be  was  permitted  to  see  the  church  of  which  he  took  tbe  charge  in  its 
infancy,  rise  into  one  of  tbe  most  flonrisbing  and  eiBdent  obnrobes  in  Oentral 
and  Western  New  York.  He  preacbed  the  Qospel  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  in  school  booses  and  barns,  and  in  tbe  open  woods, — counting  no 
sacrifice  dear  that  might  subserve  tbe  interests  of  Gbristianity  in  that 

* lodep&nticut,  1853. — MB.  from  the  iicv.  A.  1).  Griilk/. 
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SjMirsely  settled  territory.  He  preached  upwards  of  three  thoa!»and  sermons 
during  bis  ministry, — more  than  half  of  which  were  carutull^  written  out 
in  foil  and  delivered  from  his  mamiMript. 

In  1819,  he  reedved  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divimty  from  Union 
College* 

In  November,  1888,  after  having  remained  pastor  of  the  church  nearly 
forty  years,  he  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request  from  his  ministerial  charge. 

Several  circumstances  contributed  to  this  result,  the  most  important  of 
which  probably  was,  that  the  new  mea^iures,  as  they  were  then  termed,  in 
connectioa  with  revivals,  hud  been  introduced  among  his  people,  and  as  he 
fonnd  it  impossible  either  to  resist  or  control  them,  he  preferred  to  resign  hia 
oharge  rather  than  seem  to  be  identified  with  a  mate  of  things,  which  he 
thought  adverse  to  the  staUlity  and  prosperity  of  the  ohnroh.  He  retired 
with  the  most  dignified  and  Christisn  spirit,  and  eontraiy  to  the  Irishes  of 
aeonaiderahle  portion  of  his  oongregation. 

After  this,  he  devoted  himself  almost  wholly  to  the  care  of  his  farm,  on 
which  he  had  already  resided  many  years.  He  continued  to  cherish  a  warm 
attachment  to  the  people  to  whom  he  had  so  long  ministered,  uniting 
frequently  with  the  pastors  who  succeeded  him,  in  the  administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  baptizing  the  children  of  parents  whom  be  hH<l  baptized 
ill  their  infancy,  and  attending  funerals  until  he  at  length  tallowed  to 
the  grave  the  iuiit  ul  tho^  who  composed  the  church  at  the  time  of  his 
ordination. 

Br.  Norton  was  an  earnest  friend  to  the  oanse  of  ednoation,  and  was  ever 
o«  the  alert  to  forward  any  measures  in  aid  of  a  higher  tone  of  intelleotoal 
onltnre.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Hamilton  College,  situated  in  the 
Budst  of  his  pastoral  charge,  which  went  into  operation  in  the  year  1812  ; 
and  he  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  Latin  Address  at  the  inauguration  of  its 
first  President,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Backus.  ITe  was  a  member  of  the  Torpora- 
tion  of  the  College  from  its  beginning  till  1833,  and  was  deeply  interested 
in  its  fort  lilies  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Dr.  Norton  giiiduallj  sunk  under  the  iuiirniitics  of  age.  During  his  last 
year,  he  was  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of  a  painful  dbease,  which  gradu- 
ally reduDod  his  strength,  though  he  was  confined  to  his  hoose  but  a  few 
weeks  previous  to  bis  death.  The  manner  of  his  death  was  sueb  as  eonld 
kave  been  derired  fat  him.  He  passed  away  without  any  apparent  bodily 
distress,  calmly  trus^g  in  the  Saviour,  and  cheered  by  those  consolations 
which,  during  a  long  ministry,  it  had  been  his  privil^e  to  offer  to  others. 
He  died  on  the  10th  of  May,  1853,  aped  eighty-seven.  His  funeral  sermon 
was  pr(  ichr<l  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Verniilye  of  Clinton. 

On  the  lUth  of  January,  1795,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Clap,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Pitkin  of  Farmington,  Conn.,  and  sister  of  the  Hob. 
Timothy  Pitkin,  the  distinguished  historian  of  the  United  States.  They 
had  eight  children,  one  of  whom,  Htmry  P.,  was  gradoiied  at  Hamilton 
Oollege  in  1828,  and  entered  the  profSsssioD  of  Law.  Ifrs.  Norton  died 
gsptmbsr  11, 1880,  sg^  sixty-nine. 

FBOM  THE  BEY.  A.  D.  aBmLEY. 

CuRTON,  N .  T.,  March  8, 1866. 
Dear  Sir:  My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Norton  dates  back  to  childhood.    I  was 
baptiaed  by  him  in  in&iMy ,  and  sat  under  his  preaching  during  my  youth.  Siaee 
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^ih«u  I  have  often  heard  him  officiate  at  funerals  and  at  Uommunion  seasons,  and 
have  frequently  visited  Hith  him  by  his  own  fireside  and  at  social  gatherings 
unoog  the  peopl»of  his  Iftte  charge.  And  I  ha?»  token  peini  to  compare  mj 
news  of  his  chancter  with  those  of  older  men*  who  knew  him  intimateij  ia  tho 
days  of  his  prime. 

In  person,  Dr.  Norton  was  of  medium  stature  and  well  proportioned.  His 
complexion  was  rather  dark,  his  eyes  and  hair  black,  his  voice  rich  and  melodious. 
<^uck  in  his  moTements,  he  was  yet  digniHed  and  graGefbl,  and  poasessed  in  all 
respects  the  manners  of  a  tme  gentleman.  To  some  he  may  have  seemed  a  Httls 
r^rved;  for  he  seldom  unbent  himself  in  general  society;  rarely  indulged  in 
witticisms,  or  jokes,  or  loud  laughter.  Yet  this  proceeded  trom  no  want  of  amia- 
bility or  cheerfulness,  but  rather  from  a  fear  lest  he  should  ollend  in  word  or 
deed,  and  from  a,  iiigli  atnse  of  the  solemnity  and  dignity  of  ids  ofiioe  as  a  minister 
of  the  Gospd.  In  the  early  years  of  his  ministry,  his  Iwalth  was  quite  IheUe;  so 
much  so,  that  many  of  his  friends  thought  him  Torgbug  to  a  deeUne;  but  by  much 
exercise  out  of  doors  and  in  farm  work,  widking  and  riding  on  horseback,  he 
becanio  more  vigorous  and  enjoyed  firm  health  unto  a  good  old  age.  As  he  was 
somewhat  noted  for  his  pcdosthaui^iu  during  his  whole  life,  i  ouce  aj»ked  him 
how  ho  came  to  adopt  the  practice.  lie  rupUed,  "  Shortly  after  I. began  to  preach, 
I  was  reading  a  volume  of  travels  in  Italy,  in  which  the  writer  s^  that,  while 
sojourning  in  Rome,  he  noticed  Catholic  Priests  walking  out  daily  into  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  city  to  a  certain  milestone,  and  then  returning.  They  toM  him  that 
this  hn<\  hecu  tlieir  pructice  for  many  years,  and  that  they  were  indebted  to  it  for 
their  uiimterruptud  health.  It  occurred  to  mo  at  once,"  said  Dr.  Norton,  that 
a  Protestant  might  Uwfully  learn  a  lesson  of  physical  regimen  ttom  a  Catholie,-^ 
e?ai  though  he  allured  his  spiritual  doctrines  and  rubs.  I  determined  to  try 
what  virtue  there  might  be  in  walking,  and  finding  the  practbe  very  heneHeial  to 
my  bcalth,havo  persisted  in  it  to  this  day." 

He  is  known  to  have  walked  from  ( -linton  to  Paris  Hill,  a  distance  of  five  miles, 
to  fulfil  an  appumiment  to  preach,  lie  umi'ormly  walked  from  his  farm  house  to 
the  churcii,  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  to  attend  his  Sabbath  evening  loctvras. 
He  did  this  from  choice, — walking  while  bis  hone  stood  idle  in  his  stable.  I  met 
him  one  morning  at  his  pliysician'.s  door,  and  remarking  that  he  looked  somewhat 
feeble,  ho  replied  that  he  had  not  been  well  for  a  few  day.s  past,  and  thrniL'ht  he 
would  come  over  and  get  a  little  mediciue.  His  cane  and  dusty  shoes  showed 
that  he  had  walked  a  mile  and  a  half  to  see  his  Doctor! 

In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  that  day,  Dr.  Norton  purchased  a  htm  at  an 
early  period  of  his  ministry,  on  which  ho  laboured  as  opportunity  permitted,  and 
the  produce  of  which  helped  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  his  .salary.  Ue  was 
much  interested  in  thf  introduction  of  new  varieties  of  grains  and  iinprovcil  sorts 
of  fruits.  ' '  Whenever  he  visited  New  England,'*  says  one  of  his  parisluoners,  * '  he 
came  back  with  new  seeds  and  grafts,  and  then  went  about  among  his  people  and 
taught  them  the  art  of  engrafting."  It  is  bdieved  that  he  first  gave  that  impulse  to 
orcharding  in  this  region,  whicfa  has  made  Oneida  county  so  pre-enunent  in  this 
State  for  its  culture  of  fruit. 

Turning  now  to  speak  of  the  intellectual  ciiaracter  of  Dr.  Norton,  I  would  say 
that  he  possessed  a  good  mind;  well  balanced,  and  happily  developed  by  liberal 
studies.  He  was  clear  in  his  perceptions  and  accurate  in  his  reasonings.  Thouglk 
not  gifted  with  remarkable  philoso|rfiieal  and  logical  powers,  he  could  present  the 
argument  of  any  subject  with  ability;  and  though  not  highly  imaginative,  heoouU 
adorn  hi.«;  speech  with  the  grace  oC  a  finished  rhetoric. 

Of  his  moral  and  religious  character,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  lived 
above  reproach,  and  beautifully  exemplified  the  graces  of  a  sincere  piety.  lie 
was  a  man  of  great  modesty  and  humility,  simplidty  and  purity.  He  was  par» 
tioidarly  careftilintheuseof  histoqgus.  Seldom  was  be  betrayed  into  the  indal> 
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gcnoe  of  evil  passion,  .ind  stil!  less  often  did  h\<^  lips  give  expression  to  it.  He 
rarely  spoke  dlsparagin^'I y  of  others-  when  !u  lould  say  nothing  in  thiir  favour, 
he  was  silent,  except  n  iiuu  duly  cuiupclicd  him  to  speak,  lie  lived  au  upright 
life.  By  the  testimony  of  all  who  knew  him,  even  his  eoemiet,  if  indeed  he  b«d 
enemies,  he  was  a  good  man.  His  Christian  character  exhibited  itself  rather  in 
the  form  of  high  religious  psinciple  than  that  of  excited  fiKjling.  Christ  was  the 
only  foundation  of  his  hope,  and  he  folt  assured  that  it  was  a  firm  foundation. 
His  piety  was  uniform, — never  Ha^hiug  like  the  meteor,  and  then  disappoaring, 
bat  ahinhtg  on  £rom  day  to  day,  or  from  year  to  year,  with  the  serene  snd  sleidj 
I%htof  theetara. 

His  character  as  a  ptwdier  mny  perhaps  be  inftnod  firam  whit  has  already 

been  said  of  him  in  other  respects.  His  voice  was  not  powerful,  nor  was  his 
action  bold  or  striking^  there  was  nothing  in  his  elocution  to  attract  attention  to 
itself.  His  manner  was  simple,  easy,  dignified,  impressive.  His  style  as  a  v\ nter 
corresponded  to  his  manner  as  a  speaker.  It  was  marked  by  simplicity,  purity, 
and  ooirectness.  If  it  was  fermednpon  any  model,  it  was  the  Addisonian.  Often 
it  was  enlivened  by  metaphors,  antitheses,  and  other  figures  of  speech;  it 
was  sometimes  enriched  )>y  classical  allusions;  sometimes  it  rose  to  lofty  eloquence; 
but  its  leading  charactcrkilic  was  simple  elegance.  Uo  was  a  sober  man,  and  he 
aimed  to  present  sober  views  of  aU  subjects.  If  he  did  not  startle  his  hearers,  he 
seldom  failed  to  interest  and  instruct  them.  His  Theology  was  Oalvinism,  as 
expounded  by  Edwards  and  Bellamy.  He  was  a  doctrinal  preacher,  yet  he  did 
Dot  fail  to  i!!<-nl(  'ite  often  and  earnestly  the  duties  ()f  reliiri«)n.  He  had  no  hobbies, 
but  auned  to  exhibit  a  just  and  rnimded  view  of  all  the  truths  of  the  Bible.  As  a 
pastor,  he  was  systematic  and  laitiilul  iu  visiting  his  people  from  house  to  house, 
especiallj  the  sick  and  the  afflicted. 

From  this  view  of  his  life  and  character  it  is  not  saipdsing  that  his  ministiy 
was  a  successful  one.  There  was  a  Steady  accession  to  his  church,  fi-om  the 
beginning  to  the  close  of  his  pastorship.  TT*>  was  blessed  with  several  seasons  of 
special  religious  awakening  amuug  his  people.  Ue  was  instrumental  in  building  up 
one  of  the  largest  churches  in  central  New  York.  * 

Dr.  Norton's  only  publication  was  an  Historical  Sesnum,  which  he  snflSsred  to 
he  printed  not  without  great  reluctance.  He  was  wonderfhlly  sensitive  to  criti- 
cism, and  refused  many  requests  to  publish  sermons.  After  preaching  the  His- 
t^)rical  Sermon  above  mentioned  on  a  Thanksgiving  day,  a  leading  member  of  his 
church  arose  and  moved  that,  as  the  sermon  contained  important  historical  facts, 
«s  well  as  excellent  moral  reflections,  a  copy  be  requested  for  publication.  The 
vote  was  unanhnoos.  While  this  gentleman  was  putting  Uie  motion.  Dr.  Norton 
was  so  embarrassed  and  overcome,  that  he  got  up,  seized  his  manuscript,  and 
hurried  out  of  the  church  bareheaded,  forgottino;  his  hat  until  he  got  out  of  doors. 
After  much  entreaty,  he  consented  to  the  publication;  but  as  it  was  the  first,  so 
also  it  was  the  last. 

After  resigning  his  pastoral  charge,  he  still  maintained  his  habite  of  bodily 

and  intellectual  activity.  His  eye  and  his  hand  were  busy  in  his  orchard  and 
in  his  fields.  Even  to  his  old  age  he  continued  to  be  a  great  walker;  walking  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  post  office,  to  the  church,  and  sometimes  much  farther  to 
attend  funerals.  In  his  eighty-fifth  year,  he  was  seen  at  the  top  of  one  of  his 
npple  teeee,  gathering  apples.  He  continued  also  his  scholarly  habits.  His 
libtary  was  his  favourite  resort,  and  Theology  his  frvourite  study.  He  also  kept 
himself  infonned  in  the  literature  and  general  news  of  the  day.  When,  at  lengthi 
his  eyraight  failed,  ho  employed  some  member  of  his  household  to  read  aloud  to 
him.  The  people  of  hif  late  charge  continued  to  pay  him  a  visit  every  w  inter, 
bringing  with  them  substantial  tokens  of  their  continued  regard.  At  these 
gatherings  he  was  wont  to  make  remaifcs;  sometimes  recalling  the  histofy  of  his 
Moneetion  with  this  peoplej  sometimes  exhorting  tbam  to  increased  aetivitj  in 
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vdjgioiu  iniji  and  always  muaxbig  Hum  vf  liis  oontiiiiMd  lofe  Ibr  thedntrehy 
and  bit  desin  and  prayer  for  their  temporal  and  spiritnal  welfare.  And  so  hli 
later  years  pas'^cd  awny,  cliwrffl  by  the  recolVction  of  a  loog  li&  of  actifv  Qfle- 
fiitii0i8»  and  by  tits  btoaacd  hope  of  aa  eDi^'t"^^  life  m  Her^ven. 

Very  rtap^tfuily  yours, 

A.  D.  GBIPLBT. 

t 

•a 

WILLIAM  JACKSON,  D.  D  * 

WiLLiAX  Jaokboh  was  %  aon  of  AlmlmB  and  Bleanor  B.  Jaekaon, 
•nd  was  born  in  OonwaU,  Ooim.,  Deoember  14, 1768.  In  early  ohildhood, 
be  remored  witb  bia  fittbar  and  fiunily  to  tbe  town  of  WaUIngford,  Yt.  At 
tbe  a^  of  aisteen,  his  mind  became  deeply  and  pennanently  impressed  witb  . 
feligions  troth,  and  about  the  same  time  ho  commenced  a  course  of  study 
preparatory  fttr  Colkprc.  This  he  prosecuted  partly  at  au  Academy  in  Nor- 
wich, Vt.,  and  partly  at  Mrior's  Charity  School,  Hanover,  X.  H.  He 
became  a  member  of  Dartmuuih  OoUej^o  in  1780,  and  wab  graduated  in 
1790,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

After  leaving  College,  ho  was  engaged  for  a  while  as  Principal  of  a 
aobool  in  Wetbersfield,  Conn.',  and  it  was  during  bia  Teaidenoe  bete  fhat  be 
matured  tbe  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  tbe  Gbristian  ministry.  Accord- 
ingly,  on  rengning  his  charge  d  the  school,  he  commenced  the  study  of 
Theology,  availing  himself  successively  of  the  instructions  of  Doctors 
Spring  and  Emmons.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Mendon  Associa- 
tion, on  the  4th  of  June,  1793.  He  then  returned  to  Vermont  to  visit  his 
friends  ;  and  on  hi?  v';iv  ])as3ed  a  Sabbath  at  Dorset,  which  was  at  that  time 
a  vacant  parish.  Ills  iircacUiiig  awakened  great  interest ;  a  general  desire 
was  expressed  among  the  people  that  he  should  become  their  pastor ;  aud  a 
call  was  made  out  for  him.  His  health  bemg  at  this  time  precarious,  be 
tbongbt  it  bis  duty  to  decline  the  call;  and  abortly  after  travelled  South 
and  preaebed  fat  a  aeaaon  in  New  Jeniejt  wbere  be  was  Ukewiae  tnTiled  to 
take  ebarge  of  a  oeogrogation.  After  about  three  years,  circumstances  led 
bim  to  return  to  Dofaet,  when  the  invitation  which  bad  preriously  been 
extended  to  him  was  renewed,  and  with  such  heartiness  and  unanimity  that 
he  did  not  feel  at  lil  t  rty  to  decline  it.  He  was  accordingly  ordained  pastor 
of  the  church  aud  congregation  of  Dorset  and  East  iiupert,  September  27, 
1796. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Middlebury  College  in 
1801,  and  continued  not  only  to  bold  tbe  offioe,  but  to  disobaige  ita  duties, 
with  great  punctuality  and  fidelity,  till  tbe  dose  of  lifb.  He  was  bonoored 
witb  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  BiTinity  firom  the  same  College  in  1889. 

In  the  autumn  of  1837,  his  healtb,  which  was  never  otherwise  than 
feeble,  had  so  far  deoUned  that  be  requested  el  his  people  eiiber  that  tb^ 

would  allow  him  to  rcsijrn  his  pastoral  charge,  or  would  provide  a  colleague 
to  share  it  with  him.   They  chose  the  latter;  and,  aocordiDgly,  the  lieT. 
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Snft  JcM»  wlio  liad  bean  prevkrady  setfled  In  OieenHeld,  N.  H.,  was 
iDBttUed  aa  oo-paator  In  Deoamber,  1888*  Pr.  Jaekaon  preached  for  tlie 
laal  tiaM  in  Korember,  1841. 

In  September,  1842,  his  health  began  lapidly  to  decline,  and  after  *  few 

■weeks  signalized  by  patient  cnduranee  fiTM?  triumphant  hope,  his  earthly 
career  was  closed.  He  (Vv*d  October  15,  1842.  His  funeral  Bermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Wickham,  Principal  of  the  Borr  Seminary, 
Manchester,  and  was  published. 

In  the  winter  of  1797,  Mr.  Jackson  was  married  to  Susannah,  only  child 
of  Samuel  and  Hargaretta  Gram,  of  Brentwood,  N.  H., — a  lady  diatin^ 
goiahed  alike  for  ber  intellectaal  endowmenta,  her  peraonal  acoompliahmentat 
and  her  Christian  graeea*  They  had  seven  children,  two  of  whom  died  in 
infimcy.  One  aon,  Smmtd  Crmnwdlf  waa  graduated  at  Middlebury  Col* 
lege  in  1821,  entered  the  ministry — was  for  several  years  Bottled  as.pastor 
of  the  Old  South  rhurch  in  Andover,  "Mass.,  and  is  now  (1H5i)  (Miunected 
with  thv  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.  Ue  received  the  degree  of  I). 
B.  from  Middlebury  College  in  184^. 

FROM  TU£  UEV.  JOHK  MALIBY,  D.  D. 

Bancoe,  He.,  December  24,  1850. 
0earSir:  You  ask  of  mc  a  paper  of  rccollortionf?  of  the  Rcr.  Br.  Jackson, 
late  of  ViTTiiont.  You  do  it,  I  .snppose,  on  the  ground  of  my  having  su.st!iincd 
towards  him,  ior  m&uy  years,  the  relntion  of  a  son-in-law.  It  is  quite  rcanona- 
Ue  for  yoQ  to  presume  that  I  was  acquainted  with  him.  I  waa  so.  But  that 
very  ^oaintanoe  makes  me  hesitate  to  comply  with  your  wishes.  I  knew 
enough  of  the  man  to  know  that  I  cannot  set  him  before  you.  I  cannot  make 
you  either  nee  him  out  of  the  pulpit,  or  hi^ar  him  in  it.  TTi.s  person,  his  face,  his 
voice,  his  manner,  in  all  of  which  there  were  tliu  strong  and  effaeele.ss  lines  of 
kindness,  dignity,  intelligence,  and  power,  were  his  own.  They  were  less  trans- 
Arable,  less  capable  of  hing  copied,  than  those  of  almost  any  other  man  I  hare 
known. 

His  mind  was  of  a  high  order.  His  thoughts  were  quick,  jn^t,  pungent,  dis- 
criminating, sagacious,  profound.  Hence  his  conversation  wa>  animating,  his 
preaching  instructive,  his  opinious  prudent,  and  his  advice,  on  matters  of  impor^ 
tance  or  of  difiBculty,  valuable.  He  would  foresee  good  or  presage  evil,  where 
most  men  would  catch  no  Ibieshadowings  of  dth^.  In  ths  company  of  Br. 
Jiu&Son,  It  was  impossible  for  you  not  to  feci  easy  and  fluniliar.  At  the  aame 
tbne,  you  would  M  that  if  you  were  not  wisely  droomspeet,  your  exposed 
points  would  certainly  be  seen — perhap.^  hit. 

His  moral  tone  was  high.  A  more  pure-minded  man  rarely  visits  the  world. 
Thffpe  was  in  Ua  character  an  inflexible  uprightness.  It  seemed  constltutietiat 
aa  well  aa  Christian.  To  do  right  waa  to  be  happy.  In  any  case  of  complicated 
and  daahing  intareata,  if  he  couM  so  analyze  the  matter  as  to  get  hold  of  "  right," 
the  sparkling  diamond  was  in  his  hand.  To  him  all  chse  was  hu.sk.  "  You  " 
and  "  T,"  •*  your*s  "  and  "  mine,"  were  only  sea  Holding, — the  tb^trc  constructed 
of  God,  for  the  unfolding  and  exhibition  of  that  priceless  gem.  Hence,  not  high- 
handed vniainiea  only,  but  all  petty  delinquencies,  wwe  hnmiliatfaig  to  hia  mind 
They  afflicted  him.  He  frowned  when  he  saw  them.  Where  truth  and  upright- 
nc&s  filled  the  atmosphere,  there  he  loved  to  breathe. 

His  piety  was  cor'sistent  nr\f{  eonstfint  No  under-currcnt,  arismg  from  indis- 
cretions, countervailed  hi.s  eliorts  to  do  good.  No  man  ever  thought  of  saying  to 
him,  "  Cast  out  first  the  beam  out  of  tUne  own  eye."  Hia  uniibrmity  waa 
remarkable.  I^eriedical  deadneaa  never  auflbred  opportunitisa  ef  uasAilnsaB  to 
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escape  his  hand.  He  loved  revivals.  His  ministry  was  blessed  with  manj.  But 
it  did  not  require  the  excitement  and  the  solemnity  of  a  revival  to  keep  him  at 
the  footstool.  Prostrate  there  upon  his  fare  lie  often  lay.  To  be  religious  was 
not  merely  to  be  excited.  The  "earLiiquake"  and  the  ''wind"  were  not  to  his 
hMTt  the  piMe  of  i»ower.  To  be  religjous  wta  to  be  holy,  penoiwlly,  spiritually 
holy.  "  Bnoch  walked  with  God.*'  The  puaafe  is  forced  upon  my  thonghte  m 
eir^ngly  descriptive  of  his  piety  and  character. 

His  pulpit  always  bore  the  aspect  of  an  impressive  and  deep  solemnity  ITie 
aermons  were  logical,  coherent,  convincing,  opening  to  appeals  the  raost  eiii  nost 
and  irresistible.  The  solemnity  that  reigned  about  him  was  peculiar.  It  was  a 
matter  of  principle  with  him  never  to  creete  a  emOe  in  the  i)ulpit.  But  his  solem- 
nity was  not  repulsive.  Men  were  not  aw  e<l  away  by  it;  they  were  attneted 
rather.  His  pulpit  was  an  attractive  place.  Throughout  his  congregation,  every 
thing  seemed  convergent  to  that,  as  the  point  of  central  interest.  In  jirayer,  he 
seemed  near  to  God.  You  felt,  as  he  proceeded,  that  et4;rnal  things  were  in 
sight.  His  otteraooe  was  deliberate,  solemn,  earnest,  urgent,  full,  as  if  coming 
from  irrepressible  yearninga  within*  Tbo  special  occasion,  whenever  called  to  it, 
he  eompassed  so  pertinently,  so  minutely,  so  completely,  that  in  hearing  and  uaii- 
ing,  yon  l)ecame  lost  to  every  thing  but  the  realities  his  prayer  called  tip  before 
you.  Family  prayer  was  wont  to  be  varied,  fresh,  sententious,  edifying.  Said  a 
stranger  once  present  at  morning  worship,  "  It  was  worth  a  journey  to  Dorset  to 
hear  titat  prayer." 

With  his  strong  mind,  in  a  body  too  frail  to  bear  its  action,  the  day  of  ease 

he  almost  never  knew.  Suffering  was  the  companion  of  his  life.  Open  his  study 
door  on  Saturday,  and  often  you  might  firul  him  with  his  feet  in  his  chair, 
sitting  upon  hi^  heoU,  his  arms  resting  upon  his  knees,  and  his  throbbing  head 
between  his  hands,  constructing  arguments  and  preparing  truth  for  the  benefit 
of  his  people.  And  on  the  morrow,  under  frailtiea  enough  to  lay  him  on  his 
pillow, — supporting  himself  by  the  sides  of  his  pulpit,  he  would  give  utte- 
rance to  his  thoughts  with  an  earnest  sincerity  and  self-forgetting  sinij)licity, 
carrying  his  audience  wherever  the  nature  of  his  subject  might  Ic.id.  Thus  he 
once  preached  a  sermon  in  my  pulpit  from  the  passage,  "  Deliver  my  soul  from 
the  vricked,  from  men  of  the  world,  which  have  thdr  portion  in  this  life,  and 
whose  belly  thou  flllest  with  thy  hid  treasure."  And  before  he  had  done,  he 
seemed  like  one  fleeing  to  Heaven,  out  of  universal  chaos,  and  taking  his  hearers 
with  him.  Said  one  on  the  way  to  our  evening  meeting,  "  T  hardly  knew  whether 
T  was  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body.  T  saw  his  whole  person  trembling  and 
siuken  by  the  action  of  his  mind  and  heart;  uiid  feeling  like  one  lifted  up  from 
the  earth,  I  aaid  to  myself, — 'your  wings  are  almost  grown'."  In  his  case,  as  in 
the  case  of  Bob^  Hall,  weakness  and  pain  seemed  to  minister  stimulants  to  the 
soul,  giving  it  an  unwonted  eneigy,  and  rousing  it  to  appeals,  which  otherwise 
might  be  looked  for  in  vain. 

As  a  pastor,  he  dealt  with  great  plainness  and  fidelity.  He  cared  tenderly 
for  the  poor.  The  ignorant  he  laboured  to  instruct.  The  irregular  he  would 
"  exhort  with  all  long«uflfering  and  doctrine,"  and  if  need  be,  "  rebuke  with  all 
authority."  I  think  it  very  rare  that  you  find  so  much  amenity  of  spirit  and 
suavity  of  manners,  along  with  the  habit  of  uniformly  rebuking  sin  A  rude 
thing  he  seemed  incapable  of  doing;  yet,  if  sin  came  in  his  way,  whetlier  among 
the  rich  or  the  poor,  the  uncultivated  or  the  fashionable,  be  had  but  one  rule  to 
go  by;  and  that  was  to  meet  it  with  rebuke  and  collection.  He  must  deal  vrith 
it  fidthiully,  plainly,  or  go  home,  as  he  would  most  significantly  aay,  "  with  a 
ru<:_ed  consci  nr.  '*  Passing*the  night  in  the  &inily  of  a  wealthy  merchant, he 
found  that  family  worship  was  uniformly  omitted  in  the  rooming,  save  on  the 
Sabbath.  The  claims  of  a  pressing  hnsines's  left  no  room  for  it.  Befce  r  icn^jng^ 
he  re<^uested  a  private  interview,  and  from  tlmi  time  the  neglect  ceased. 
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Careful  church  discipline  he  held  to  be  a  primary  matter.  Ho  maintained  it 
with  vigilauce  and  wisdom.  Notwithstanding  the  difficult  and  critical  nature 
of  the  work,  he  wu  remarkikblj  snoceesfbl  in  it.  Ha  would  carry  his  points, 
and  produce  eonviAtion  vod  coiiliMnoii»  in  esses  that  seemed  inoorrigiUe.  The 
result  would  be  an  affectionate  confidence.  '*  Faithful,"  the  recovered  offender 
would  say,  **  arc  the  wonndf?  of  a  friend."  Dr.  Jack^^on 's  idea  \ras  this, — "God 
will  have  &  tebtimony  in  Zion  against  mr\,  and  if  the  cimrch  will  not  maintain 
it  herself)  Ho  will  interpose  and  set  it  up.  But  in  that  case  it  may  be  expected 
to  be  terribly  at  ber  ezpenae.*'  One  of  bis  sermons  on  this  subject  was  so 
fall,  reaching  so  effectually  the  merits  of  tbe  whole  matter,  thst  0r.  Porter  of 
the  Andover  Seminary,  and  otlier.s;,  urged  him  to  let  it  go  tO  tbe  pTSSS*  HiS 
characteristic  diffidence,  hia  impracticaMe  ideal,  prevented. 

His  interest  in  Christian  missions  was  strong.  Here  he  saw  the  work  of  the 
ehnrcb, — the  business  on  her  bends.  In  a  silent  bnt  effectual  way,  he  was  a 
leader  in  this  work.  He  prajed  like  Jacob,  laboured  like  Fanl,  gave  like  the 
widow.  During  a  ride  with  him,  which  I  well  remember,  be  surveyed  this 
wM<>  :uul  varied  field;  and  he  seemed  to  me  like  a  man,  foreseeing  the  things 
tfiui  \  ere  to  come  to  puss  in  the  last  days.  Glancing  from  one  organization 
to  another,  he  by  and  by  said, — "  And  there  is  the  great  matter  of 'African  Colo- 
nisation, which,  as  it  bears  on  Africa,  on  tbe  slare  timde,  on  slaTery,  on  tbe 
ooloored  people  in  this  country,  on  tbe  eolonred  race,  and  on  tbe  world,  as 
affected  by  that  race,  is  second  to  none,  and  one  day  will  be  seen  to  be  second 
to  none,  of  the  enterprise'^  now  on  the  liand.^?  of  the  rlmr.  h  '*  His  last  and 
largest  gift  to  the  cause  of  missions  was  his  youngest  daughter,  Mrs.  Hamlin- 
at  Constantinople. 

His  babits,  as  to  sanctifying  the  Sabbatb,  were  rare.  All  within  his  gates 
must  duly  honour  the  day.  Worldly  and  trifling  conversation  might  not  then 
be  had.  It  was  the  call  of  mercy  onlj-,  not  of  secular  necessity,  that  might  be 
heard.  "In  earing  time  and  harvr-t  thou  shalt  rest."  On  one  occa.sion,  his 
parishioners  made  him  a  Held  of  wheat  in  offset  of  delinquent  items  in  his 
salary.  When  tbe  sickle  had  passed  through  it,  a  week  of  rain  fdlowed.  Tbe 
next  Sabbatb  was  a  shining  day.  From  his  door,  as  be  was  going  to  tbe  serri- 
C88  of  the  afternoon  worship,  he  chanced  to  see  that  bis  wheat  was  all  opened  to 
the  sun.  With  a  burdened  heart  and  an  anxious  cnnntenancc,  he  turned  to  his 
family  and  a«?ked,  *'  What  shall  I  do  ?  It  has  been  done  in  kindness  no  doubt, 
but  I  cannot  let  it  pass."  At  the  appointed  hour,  all  were  in  their  seats. 
Having  abeended  the  pulpit,  he  accredited  them  fblly  for  an  intended  kindness,' 
and  thou  took  up  tbe  burdwi  of  tbe  Lord  against  them.  And  so  sinoMO  and 
Just  was  he,  that  conviction  and  silence  was  the  result. 

In  the  day  of  tri^l  he  was  an  example  for  all.  His  patient,  uncomplaining 
spirit  rested,  like  the  needle,  amid  night  and  storm.  iSteadfast  to  his  purpose, 
that  the  ministry  he  not  blamed,  and  by  all  means  to  save  some,  he  endured 
liardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  With  a  smaU  salary,  paid  only 
in  part,  and  that  poorly,  be  suffered  greatly  at  times  in  respect  to  support  Ibr 
his  family.  A  friend  once  suggested  that  he  owed  his  di.stinction  as  a  preacher  and 
a  scholar — for  he  was  a  scholar  in  the  clas.»^ic  sense — to  his  small  parish,  nnd 
the  better  opportunity  he  thus  had  to  be  a  student.  But  that  friend -little  knew 
that  bit  embanrasamenii  from  inadequate  support  cramped  bis  time  and  bis 
spirit  fiur  more  than  a  larger  charge  could  have  done.  Often  be  tried  unsueoees- 
fully  to  sell  his  salary  for  a  cash  payment  in  advance  of  two  hundred  dollars. 

I'm  cut  up."  '"Kid  he,  "  into  schoolma!:ter,  farmer,  mechanie,  husband,  filtber, 
and  mini.-iter;  and  the  minister  i.s  the  smallest  piece." 

W  by  did  he  settle  in  Dorset,  and  w hy  continue  there  ?  It  was  not  that  he  might 
tOcecareof  himself.  A  fene^  was  tbe  great  idea ef  his  lift.  "Bemember,*' 
•yd  Im  to  a  diopter,  as  sIm  was  about  iUfvinsfailo  ACMviecefcr  her  Mwhmns, 
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"Bemtmberaliyoacuigetoatof  UfeisoaeAiIiietB."  OnihaiprineipblitaelBd. 
Ha  adopted  Western  Vermont  as  the  otgeet  of  his  benevolent  aspirations.  To 

establish  an  evangelical  and  hip-h  tone  in  the  ministrr  and  in  the  churches,  and 
thus  elevate  and  save  the  comnuuiity  in  the  infancy  of  its  .settlement,  was  his  aim. 
lie  settled  where  he  did,  not  because  other  and  moreeligiUu  pkces  were  not  opea 
to  bun.  Ho  had  n  call  from  New  Jersey,  wbila  anppljing  the  pulpit  at  Dofiat. 
But  his  deaign  lidd  him  to  Yarmoot.  Onoa  aatnbllahad  thara,  ha  dxoir  nbla  maa 
around  him.  He  patronized  education, — receiving  young  men  into  his  fiunily  and 
fitting  them  for  College.  Under  his  preacliinrr  and  influence,  his  small  parish,  it 
is  said,  pTAflured  as  many  graduates  from  C'^llef^e  as  the  ^vliol-;  county  besides. 
When  Miudicbury  Colle|;e  was  planned,  he  was  ihere, — the  intimate  adviser  of 
tha  mm  whoso  ftmdalia  at  tha  fonndation  of  that  Institution,  and  thaflntatactad 
mambar  of  tha  Corporation.  Said  Dr.  Bates,  while  President  of  that  OoUaga* 
"If  I  wanted  a  thing  done,  I  would  enlist  Dr.  Jackson  in  it."  With  his  eye 
upon  the  exi.<?ting  and  prospective  wants  of  the  new  settlcmentf;,  he  orifrinrited  the 
Vermont  Evangelical  Society,  already  alluded  to,  to  supply  coujpetent  iiiuiisters; 
and  tiiis  Society  helped  some  llfty  youug  men  into  the  ministry  before  any  Educa* 
tion  Society  came  to  thdr  assistance.  Ho  was  the  confidential  adTisar  of  ICr. 
Joseph  Burr  of  Maachsster;  and  his  views  prevailed  with  that  gentlemen  to  leave 
a  legacy  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  to  Middlehury  College,  and  another  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  found  Uia  Seminary  wluoh  now  bears  liis  name  in  the  plaoa 
where  he  resided. 

As  a  public  man,  Dr.  Jackson's  wisdom  was  highly  valued  and  extensively 
sought.   Ifaay  have  bean  tha  diflScuItiea  and  perplexitiea  which  it  haa  fidlen  to 

his  lot  to  resolve;  and  long  will  it  be  bafivre  the  ejects  of  his  life  and  labours  In 
Western  Vermont  will  disappear.  ITt^  vrns  always  young.  TIi-  <\'u'i\  yr>ang  at 
seventy -four.  lie  would  hnve  been  young  at  ninety.  Said  Di  I^lI■^er,  late  of 
Aa<lover,  the  companion  ot  his  youth,  and  particular  friend  in  College,  'Mio  is 
tha  only  minister  of  his  age  who  has  Iccpt  up  with  tha  times."  His  maatal  enter- 
pnsa  and  panting  for  progress  nenrar  left  him. 

Bis  last  sickness  was  attended  with  impressiTO  incidents.  Every  thing  was 
marked  with  calmness  "I  r\m  here,  waiting  upon  God — in  the  hands  of  the 
Lord — a  good  place — fnr  tlio  con.scilil  itcd  universe  I  would  not  Im?  any  where  else.** 
His  self-renunciation  was  deep.  "  in  me  dwelleth  no  good  tluug."  Ilis  relianoe 
on  Christ  was  antiio.  "  Hy  history  must  bo— a  great  sinner  saved  by  graoa.** 
"  Say  to  them,  an  aged  sinner  asks  their  prayers,'*  was  his  word  to  tho  Oananl 
Convention  of  Vermont,  then  in  session — "  commend  ray  love  to  tham.  I  have 
thought  much  of  late  of  the  prayers  of  Zion;  tell  them  T  want  them  to  r?men\ber 
my  family,  to  take  tliem  and  carry  them  along  through  the  world."  When  called 
upon  by  one  and  another  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  he  kept  tiie  door  of  his  lips 
with  great  caution  and  sdf'diBtrust.  *'  I  havo  been  tfamking  muoh,"  said  ha  to 
ooa,  "that  God  requireth  truth  in  the  inward  parts."  Said  the  brother,  wa 
want  you  to  glorify  God  by  rejoicing  in  him.'*  He  instantly  replied,  **  I  don't 
want  to  make  any  plan  for  a  death  T>o<l  experience  T'm  afraid  I  shall  say  things 
because  I  have  been  accustomed  to  say  them.  I  want  the  Holy  Spirit  to  speak 
with  my  voice  and  my  heart.'* 

One  of  the  tendarast  scenes,  aside  from  tha  domestic  circle,  ooeunad  in  a  visit 
from  bis  oldest  deacon.  This  deacon  was  the  agent  in  getting  him  to  Powat,  had 
stood  hy  him  through  his  whole  mitii-try,  and  was  now  ninety-two  years  old. 
Their  conversation,  reminiscences,  .in  l  anticipations,  cannot  be  put  on  paper.  At 
length,  the  aged  samt  got  down  upon  his  knees  by  the  bedside  tO  pray.  The  past 
cams  up,  and  than  tlw  fhtura,  Mid  tha  dark  passage  that  leads  to  it.  His  utto> 
lanoas  witeo  rMnarirsblo  *'  Lard,  we  ranember  how  wo  hsTo  fbit  whan  wa  haTa 
heard  the  word  from  his  lips — how  often  it  has  been  with  power — how  sinners 
haia  bean  pEiflhsdiatiMir  hearts,  and  naked*  what  sMstws  do  to  baaauad,^ 
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how  thej  have  been  awakeneil  and  convt'i  ted,  ami  what  numbers  Jiave  l  een  brought 
into  thy  Kingdom.  Lord,  we  fu^r  thuu  art  about  to  take  away  our  bead.  We 
doat  deaem  btm;  ve  don*fc  deeervo  so  great  a  Uessing.  But,  Lord,  we  don't 
know  hoir  to  spuo  him  nov.  Lord,  we  need  his  prmjera.  Lord,  if  Thou  art 
about  to  take  him  away,  be  with  him  in  the  dark  valley.  It's  a  dreadful  place — 
there  arc  lions  there — there  are  wicked,  malignant  spirits  there — take  him  by 
the  hand,  load  lurn;  don't  let  go  of  him  a  moment;  but  lead  him  safely  through. 
*  ^  *  Aiid  tiicn,  oh,  the  glories  that  arc  beyond — the  scenes  that  will  open 
to  his  Tiflw — Jetufl,  Uie  Mediator,  the  Lamb  of  God— saints  and  angels — the 
multitude  of  the  h€»Tenly  host,  worshipping,  and  adoring,  and  praising  tho 
Almighty  God.  •  •  •  But,  L<wd,  wliat  will  become  of  us— thy  church  and 
poopk' ?  We  are  in  a  dcph 'ruble  condition, — cold,  and  stupid,  and  divided,  find 
doD  t  bct>  alike  about  another  tuacher.  We  want  a  tall  man;  Lord,  mad  us  a  little 
man — send  us  a  little  David. " 

Thna  by  the  side  of  his  dying  pastor,  he  lived  life  over,  went  with  him  dowB 
the  dark  valley ,  came  out  amid  the  glories  of  Heaven,  looked  back  npon  a  bereaved 
chorch,  and  asked  for  then  a  teaeber  with  Xlyah's  mantle. 

Toon  truly, 

J.  JCALTBT. 

it 

ELUAH  WATERMAN  * 

1798—1826. 

Elijah  Waterman,  sou  of  Nehemiah  and  Susanna  (Isham)  Waterman, 
wxs  born  at  liozrah,  Conn.,  November  28,  1769.  His  father  was  a  magis- 
trate, and  dbtingoished  for  his  patriotism  during  the  Kevolutiunary  war. 
He  delivered  an  Oration  on  the  death  of  Washington,  which  was  published. 
Both  his  parents  were  professors  of  religion,  and  hb  mother  partknlarlj 
was  distlDgiiiBhed  Ibr  hst  biblicsl  knowledge,  and  her  attadhment  to  the 
Assembly's  Catechism. 

He  spent  his  early  years  labouring  upon  his  father *s  finrm;  but  he  ezhi* 
bited,  even  in  childhood,  great  precocity  of  mind,  as  was  orinced  by  tho  fact 
that  he  had  read  Milt  on  %  Paradise  Lost,  several  times,  before  he  was  nine 
years  old.  lu  the  autumn  of  1784,  he  entered  a  public  school  at  Norv.irb, 
then  under  the  iustruetion  of  Mr.  (afterwards  the  Rev.)  Stanley  (jri^>uulJ, 
with  a  view  to  prop^-e  for  College.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  Yalo 
College  in  October,  1787.  But,  owing  to  his  previous  excensive  application 
to  study,  he  was  afflieted  daring  his  college  course  with  inflamed  eyes,  and 
toot  a  part  of  the  time  was  entirely  dependant  on  tho  reheaisils  of  his  room- 
mate  for  a  knowledge  of  bis  lessons.  He  grsdnated  an  excellent  scholar  in 
the  year  1791.  He  subsequently  delivered  two  Orations  belbre  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society — ono  in  1792,  the  other  in  1809. 

Tn  May  previous  to  his  graduation,  he  took  charge  of  a  select  school  in 
Wcthersfield,  Conn.;  and  in  October  following,  b.-pume  the  head  of  a  simi- 
lar school  at  ITartforJ,  in  which  bo  continued  until  March,  1792.  It  was 
his  intention,  wli* n  li,  left  College,  to  pursue  the  study  of  Law  ;  but,  dur- 
ing his  short  re:>idcucc  at  WcthursUeld,  bis  mind  received  a  religious  direc- 

•  I^I«r*f  Blii.  6«iin.— US.  fkon  Us  son. 
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tion  from  hearing  one  of  his  pupils  rcjito  in  the  Greek  Testament,  the 
passage — "  Wc  kuuw  that  ilis  testimony  is  true;"  and  in  consequence  of 
this  he  determiued  to  euter  the  uiiuititrj*.  Accordingly',  m  June,  1792,  he 
i^ammenoed  the  stady  of  Theology  mider  the  direotiim  of  Br.  Dwigbt,  then 
at  .  Greenfield  HUl.  He  rabeequenUy  oontiiraed  his  stadies  under  Dr. 
Jonathan  Edwanb  of  New  HaTen,  bebg»  at  the  aame  tame,  a  priTate  tutor 
in  the  family  of  Judge  Chauncey. 

He  was  Uoeneed  to  preach  in  Pieeton,  Oonn.,  in  May,  1793,  and  preached 
hig  first  sermon  at  Southiugton,  in  June.  He  continued  his  '?tti(^if^:=>  in  New 
Haveu,  preaching  as  an  occasional  supply  in  the  neighbouring  churches, 
until  17U4.  In  April  of  that  year,  ho  wrut  to  preach  as  a  candidate  at 
Windham,  and,  on  the  1st  of  October  following,  wa.s  ordained  pastor  of  the 
church  in  that  place.  The  ordination  sermon  was  preached  by  the  ReT. 
Dr.  Dana  of  New  Haren. 

Hr.  Watenaan's  eonneotion  witb  this  ohnroh  oontmaed  during  a  period 

of  toi  yean.    The  drcnmstanoes  which  led  to  his  removal  are  thus  set 

forth  by  one  of  his  saceesson,  the  Rev.  J.  £.  Tyler,  in  an  Historical  IHS" 

eoarse  preached  in  1850: — 

B«  fore  he  Icfl  Wuidham,  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  enemies.  Hi?  dor(ri'}e 
gave  utfcnce  tu  aoine.  And  the  oifcnoe  the  doctrine  in  itself  occasioned,  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  fcaricssncM  and  the  ability  wltti  which  he  maintained  it.  Then  again,  his 
practical  discourtei  were  roc««ivpd  with  as  much  dislike,  by  a  certain  part  of  his  con- 
gregation, as  his  doctriual.  lie  preached  on  the  duties  of  individuals  in  all  Ibc  rolalioaa 
of  ufe;  on  the  duties  of  magistratoH  as  well  as  those  in  a  more  humble  condition. 
In  other  words,  he  did  what  a  conscientious  and  independent  minister  might  reasonably 
be  exi>ected  to  do,  in  the  way  of  preachiug-^that  is,  to  reprove  men  for  the  very  sina 
of  which  thcv  are  guilty,  and  admonish  and  exliort  them  to  forsake  them.  To  all  this 
he  also  added  an  offence  o(  conduct,  which,  with  some  persons,  created  greater  dlssatis> 
faction,  than  any  which  arose  ftom  his  pulpit  |)erformances.  He  made  complaint  to 
tlie  magistrate  against  a  coiui.auy  of  individuals,  fur  tlio  violation  of  the  iawthfu  t-xist- 
iog  in  Connecticut,  prohibiting  "  all  servile  labour  and  vain  recreation"  on  Fast  days 
sod  Tbankiigivings.  Those  who,  (br  their  pleasure,  went  rshbft-hnirting  on  Psst  day, 
with  all  .safi'ty  hut  for  Mr.  Watfmuiii,  wen-  not  satisfied  with  the  further  pleasure  of 
paying  the  flues  by  law  prescribed,  through  his  instrumentality.  Quite  a  portion  of  the 
soeiety  eonsplred  to  remove  him  sfker  the  msnner  whieh  had  heen  attempted  In  rdstion 
to  his  ))rodecessor.  They  '*  lodged  certiflcatos."  As  bis  snj  j"  rt  Vm  ;  rimi'  precarious,  it 
was  thought  advisable  by  himself  and  his  numerous  and  ardent  liieuds  here,  that  he 
should  leave  for  some  other  field  of  labour.  The  ehnrdi,  and  many  of  the  hest  of  the 
paoptOf  were  exossdingly  reluctant  to  part  with  Mr.  Watermsa.'' 

After  a  somewhat  protracted  agitation,  Mr.  Waterman  obtained  a  release 
from  his  pastoral  charge  at  Windhnm.  He  was  then  employed  for  «ome 
time  to  supply  the  pulpit  in  New  Milford,  Conn.  On  tho  first  of  January, 
1806,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  tho  church  in  Bridt'citort,  as  successor 
to  tho  llev.  Samuel  Blatchford.     The  installatiuu  sermou  wab  preached 

by  bis  ftie&d  and  former  neighbour,  the  Bev.  Hoses  C.  Weleh  of  Msiis* 
field. 

Mr.  Wateman  oontinued  to  minister  to  the  eongregation  at  Bridgeport 
with  great  acceptance  till  the  ( lose  of  his  life.  He  died  of  an  inflammatory 
lister,  while  on  a  visit  at  Springfield,  Mase.,  on  the  lltli  of  October,  1825, 
aged  fifty-six  years.  His  remains  were  removed  to  Uridgeport,  where  a 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Kev.  Samuel  MOrwin  of  New  Haven, 
from  Acts  vttt.  2. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Waterman's  publications An  Oration 
before  the  Society  of  Cincinnati,  Hartford,  1794.  A  Century  Sermon  at 
Windham,  1800.  A  Sermon  at  the  exeontion  of  Caleb  Adams,  1808.  A 
Sermon  at  the  fimeral  of  Professor  Nehemiah  Strong,  1807.   A  Sermon 
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eutitlod  "The  Moble  Convert,"  1809.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Capt. 
Aaron  Uawley,  1810.  Life  of  John  Calvin,  (an  octavo  volume,)  1813. 
Oftlvlii'8  Cataohlim,  1815.  A  Sennon  at  the  fiuMral  of  the  Bev.  David  Ely, 
D.  D.,  1816.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Frederick  Loekwood. 

Beridos  the  aboTe,  Mr.  Waterman  publbledvarioiu  artieles  in  proaeasd 
poetry  in  different  periodicals,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  was  a 
Biograpliical  sketch  of  President  Clap  in  the  Christian  Spectator,  in  1819. 

Mr,  Waterman  was,  for  several  years,  a  very  successful  teacher  of  youth, 
and  Li^i  influence  in  this  capacity  was  gratefully  acknowledged  alike  by  his 
pupili*  and  their  parents. 

lio  was  iiiurried  on  the  18th  of  November,  iTOo,  to  Lucy,  daughter  of 
Shabael  Abbe,  of  Windham.  She  died  greatly  lamented  on  the  17th  of 
Marek,  1822,  aged  forty-four  years.  He  was  married,  a  seoond  time,  in 
October,  1823,  to  Mn.  Lncy  Taleott  of  Sprin^ield,  Mass.,  who  snrrived 
him  many  years,  and  was  distinguished  for  her  piety.  He  had  eigjht  chil- 
dren,— five  daughters  and  two  sons  by  the  first  marriage,  and  one  daughter 
by  the  second.  Hxs  eldest  son,  Thomas,  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1822,  enterod  the  ministry,  and  has  or<  upii-d  several  important  places  in  the 
CoDgregatioaal  and  Presbyterian  denominations. 

7B01I  THE  BEY.  DAKIBL  WALDO. 

Geddes,  Octobers,  1856. 
My  dear  Sir :  The  Rev.  Elijah  Waterman,  of  wliom  you  ask  rne  to  communicate 
to  you  my  recollcctioDS,  was  born  in  a  towu  adjacent  to  the  place  of  my  nativity, 
though  my  acquaintance  with  him  did  not  commence  imtil  he  entered  College, 
wkieh,  I  think,  was  at  the  beg^ning  of  my  Senior  year.  I  knew  him  during 
the  first  year  of  bis  college  life;  and,  after  his  graduation  and  his  settlement  at 
Windliam,  my  acquaintance'  witli  liini  was  resumed,  and,  though  my  opportu- 
nities of  intercourse  with  him  were  n^t  frcquont,  I  was  well  acquaintcMl  with  hi* 
•  public  career,  and  knew  well  the  general  estimate  that  was  formed  of  hia 
cbaraeter. 

If  my  memory  serres  me,  Mr.  Waterman's  reputation  in  OoUege  corresponded 
well,  in  m OS  t  respects,  with  his  reputation  in  salNwqnent  lift.  He  was  regarded, 

at  that  period,  as  possessinj?  much  more  than  ordinary  talents,  was  a  vigorous 
and  Kiucessful  student,  takin?r  rank,  I  think,  among  t)ie  best  in  his  class,  and 
Lad  a  Uild  and  decided  turn  thai  led  lam  to  speak  out  his  mind  fcarlc^isly  on 
all  occasions.  He  was  of  a  more  than  ordinarily  ezdtable  temperament,  and 
had  a  keen  sense  both  of  fikrours  and  of  injuries;  and  while  he  was  always 
warmly  grateful  for  the  one,  he  was  not  always  OTcr-tolerant  of  the  other. 
He  was  naturally  a  person  of  very  active  hahits,  and  you  could  hardly  phice  liim 
in  a  situation  in  which  Ids  activity  would  not  find  the  means  of  displaying  itself. 

As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Waterman  w&b  very  generally  and  highly  esteemed.  Uis 
feligioos  opinions  were  Calrinistic,  bnt  not,  I  brieve,  cast  in  the  Hopkindan 
movdd,  which,  at  that  period,  was  perhaps  the  prevailing  type  of  orthodoxy  in 
New  England.  As  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  Calvin,  insomuch  that  he  devoted 
considcralde  time  to  writintr  the  history  of  his  life,  1  feel  quite  confident  that 
hi*i  CalviuibUJ  was  less  adulterated  by  foreign  admixtures,  than  that  of  most  of 
his  New  England  cotemporarics.  Uis  sermons  were  perspicuous  in  style,  with- 
out any  attempt  at  arttfldal  ornament,  were  enriched  with  sober  and  veil 
digested  thought,  and  were  delivered  in  a  direct,  animated,  and  effectiTC  mannw. 
lie  has  loft  several  discourses  in  print;  hut  that  whicli  excited  more  attention 
than  pcrhajis  any  other,  was  a  discourse  entitled  **  'I'he  KoMe  Convert,"  which 
he  delivered  at  Bridgeport,  by  request  of  the  Hon.  i'icrpont  Edwards. 
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Mr.  Waterman  wm  moeh  esteemed  bj  his  brethren  in  the  ministiy,  and  indeed 
by  the  Christiui  ctmamutj  mi  Itfge,  M  not  only  n  nnn  of  eiraellent  tnleott,  aaA 
Ibmnt  pielyi  but  as  n  good  mtntster  of  the  New  Tefitamenft.   I  never  heard  that 

ho  was  otherwise  than  a  good  pastor;  and  yet  I  can  easily  suppose  that  his  quick 
and  strong  impulses  would  suiiK'iimL'S  expose  bim  to  speak  or  to  act  M'here  he  had 
better  have  remained  sUcnt  or  pahaivo.  Though  he  was  kiud  in  hi&  Ukpositiuus, 
Ikitlifot  to  his  convictiooB,  nrdent  in  his  firiendships,  and  eemest  in  his  purposes 
of  doing  good,  he  was  not  the  man  whom  you  would  have  been  most  likely  to 
select,  to  display  the  higlNst  degree  of  thoughtfnl  serenity  in  the  midst  of  a 
tempest. 

lu  sttature,  Mr.  Waterman  was  rather  below  than  above  the  medium*  and  thoogll 
never  decidedly  corpulent,  had  the  appearance  of  a  person  of  more  than  common 
physieaL  strei^h.  His  oonntMianoe  was  animated  and  inteUigent,  his  mowmeiiti 
qnidcand  natural,  and  his  manners  soffidently  pdishad  to  enable  him  to  pass 

well  in  any  society,  though  (Ikto  \ya<  nothing'  to  indicate  any  high  degree  of  arti- 
ficial culture.  He  wa.s  sociable  and  agreeable  in  his  intercourse  with  his  frieada» 
and  wherever  he  might,  bo  he  was  sure  to  meet  with  a  hearty  welcome. 

Tours  with  gnat  respect, 

DAWEL  WALDO. 


JONATHAN  FISHER.* 

1793—1847. 

Jonathan  Fibhbs  was  bom  in  Now  Bfnintree,  Mass.,  Oetobor  7, 176S. 

He  was  a  descendant  f  Anthony  Fisher,  who  emigrated  from  Eng- 
land in  1654,  and  settled  in  Dedbam,  Mass.  He  was  the  oldest  obild  of 
Jonathan  and  Catharine  (Avery)  Fisher.  His  father  removed  from  New 
Braintree  to  the  West  part  of  Northampton,  (We^t  Hampton,)  in  the  spring 
of  1773,  where  ho  lived  till  near  the  cIqsc  of  177G,  at  which  time  be  threw 
up  his  commission  as  Lieutenimt,  which  he  bad  held  under  the  King,  and 
took  the  same  ruik  in  the  Revolutionary  army.  After  enduring  many 
hudships,  he  died  of  camp  fever,  in  Horriatown,  N.  J.,  on  the  of 
March,  1777.  He  was  a  man  of  great  Christian  worth,  and  left  this  world 
in  the  ealm  and  cheerful  expectation  of  a  better.  His  wife,  the  mother  of 
the  subject  of  this  notice,  was  a  person  of  excellent  sense,  of  c  xt  ni^iTe 
reading,  and  of  an  eminently  devotional  and  benevolent  spirit.  The  son 
very  early  nianifc^ted  a  desire  for  knowledge,  and  particularly  for  a  know- 
ledge of  the  aricient  languaL'o-,  wliich  sei  uis  to  have  been  excited  by  hisfind- 
ing  a  few  (J reek  words  iu  u  book  that  belonged  to  his  mother. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  went  to  llutland  and  spent  the 
summer  with  his  great*miole,  Timothy  Metcalf ;  and,  in  the  succeeding 
autumn,  having  reached  his  ninth  year,  he  went  to  live  with  his  onde,  the 
Bev.  Joseph  Avery.t  the  Congregational  minister  of  Holden,  Mam. 
Between  the  years  of  ten  and  fifteen,  he  began  to  exhibit  a  decided  genius 
ht  mechanicid  and  mathematical  pnrsoits.   He  spent  his  leisvre  houit  ia 

*6aniMni  at  hie  ftiiMnd. — US.  from  Ut  won  and  Her.  Stophen  Tharston. 

t  .TosKi  H  Avr.RT  WM  bgm  in  Dcdhqin  in  1751 ;  wm  gradiifit*  tl  at  llarvanl  rincgc  in  1771  j 
wiM  ordained  pastor  of  the  cliurch  to  llolden,  Maes.,  Pccembcr  12,  177-1}  and  died  Maivh  6« 
18M,  aftd  MTMtj-tliiM.  Ht  pabUaked  aa  Omtim  oo  the  Foorlk  ef  Jvif,  ISM. 
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making  buttons,  broaches,  winflmills,  &c.,  and  in  solving  various  questions 
in  mathematics  ;  sometimes  drawing  upou  a  smooth  board  with  a  pin,  aad 
at  others  with  a  pencil  on  a  slate.  During  this  interval,  hie  school  instruo- 
tion  amomiMd  to  Imt  fbimr  or  fire  wmIcb  in  »  joaar* 

At  iiftMii,  hi  oBdAftook  the  Btody  of  Latin,  but  as  ho  law  no  pvoapoot  of 
gainmg  a  liberal  edooalion,  ho  detemined  to  doroto  himaolf  to  aomo 
moehanioal  trade.  His  motlier's  adYico,  howoTor,  provaibid  to  ohango  hia 
purpose ;  and  when  he  was  nearly  eighteen,  he  entered  upon  a  eourse  of 
study  under  the  more  immediate  direction  of  his  uncle.  At  the  age  of  about 
seventeen,  hlii  mind  became  deeply  impressed  with  the  subject  of  religion, 
and  he  was  enabled,  as  he  believed,  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  service  of 
God  and  exercise  a  living  faith  in  the  Redeemer. 

Ahont  the  oloae  of  1787,  he  engaged  in  teaching  a  school  at  Dedham  for 
three  doUafs  per  month.  Hero  ho  oontinuod  for  ^ree  months,  at  the  aamo 
time  proaeonting  hia  own  aladios,  and  improving  hia  honra  of  folazalion  hy 
making  bird-cages,  whii^  ho  tamed  to  some  peooniary  account.  On  the 
19th  of  July,  1788,  he  entered  as  Freshman  at  Harvard  CoUegc.  At  this 
time  be  commenced  keeping  a  strict  accotmt  of  his  expenses,  which  he  con- 
tinued through  lifo,  During  the  first  five  of  the  seven  years  he  spent  at 
Cambn  lire,  all  his  expenses,  including  clothing,  books,  &c.,  amounted  to 
six  hundred  and  five  dollars.  His  vacations,  as  well  as  much  of  liis  leisure 
at  College,  were  spent  in  painting,  drawing,  or  making  matl^matical  iustru* 
meats;  and,  among  other  things,  he  oonatmoted  a  olook,  wliioh  waa  in  nse 
nearly  half  n  oentnry.  He  hold  a  high  rank  in  his  olaas  aa  a  aohobr,  and 
gradnated  with  one  of  the  first  honoms.  In  August,  1790,  during  a  Ool- 
1^  vacation,  he  united  with  the  Congregational  ohureh  at  Bedham,  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Kev.  Jason  llaven. 

Aft»^r  his  graduation,  he  spent  most  of  the  time,  for  three  years,  at  Cam- 
briilL'e,  ;is  a  resident  graduate,  on  the  Ilopkinton  foundation.  There  ho 
studied  Theology,  and  continued  the  study  of  French  and  Hebrew.  With 
these  languages  he  became  so  famiUar,  da  not  only  to  be  able  to  read  them 
fluently,  but  to  write  them  with  &oility.  At  a  publio  exhibition  in  1780, 
ho  delivered  a  Hehrew  Oration.  He  pursued  the  study  of  Hebrew  with 
great  eagerness  through  life.  He  made  no  small  progreaa  in  prepairing  n 
Hebrew  Lexioon,  designed  to  save  the  student  the  time  which  was  formeily 
spent  in  what  was  called  "  digging  Hebrew  roots.*'  Aftev  spending  eon* 
siderablc  time  in  the  study  of  the  language  without  the  points,  which  was 
the  practice  of  the  day,  he  became  convinced,  from  a  pntient  examination 
of  the  mutter,  that,  whatever  might  have  been  the  ongiual  form  in  which 
the  language  was  written,  the  points  were  necessary  to  its  perfection.  He, 
therefore,  sat  down  alone,  without  the  countenance  of  a  single  other  Hebrew 
aoholar,  and  oommenoed  the  study  of  the  language  anew.  Marking  the 
diffienlttea  he  met  with  from  the  Lezioons  then  extant,  he  formed  his  plan 
00  aa  to  obviate  those  dtffioulties.  The  Hebrew  Bible  was,  through  life,  hia 
constant  companion.  He  rose  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  his  first 
exercise  was  to  read  a  chapter  from  his  Hebrew  Bible  aloud,  that  he  might 
perfect  himself  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  language.  He  had  committed 
to  memory  in  tlie  original  some  thirty  Psalms.  After  the  publication  of 
Gibbs'  Hebrew  Lexicon  and  other  works  facilitating  the  study  of  tlie  lan- 
guage, he  relinquished  the  idea  of  publishing  his  own  work,  though  he  Hlill 
vent  forward  with  it,  as  he  had  leisure,  for  his  own  benefit.   The  Freneh 
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■Iso  became  very  familiar  to  him — it  wa^i  iiis  ooosUnt  habit  to  read  from 
his  French  Bible  at  family  worship.  Thns  he  had  the  advantage  of  com- 
pariDg  the  two  tntuslatioiii,  and  by  this  meaiiB  gamittg  a  clearer  erpfenion 
of  the  thought  of  the  original  Scriptures. 

He  sustained  himself  in  College,  partly  by  his  own  small  patrimony, 
partly  by  teaching  a  school,  and  partly  by  money  borrowed  from  some  of 

his  friends,  wbioli  he  failed  not  to  refund  with  interest.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  on  the  1st  of  October,  1793,  nt  Brookline,  liy  thf  Cambridge  Asso- 
ciation. He  preached  his  first  Hmnun  from  the  piil]Mi  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Fiske/  Wilton,  N.  H.,  where  he  had  been  occupied  at  two  diSt^rcnt  periods 
a  teacher. 

In  the  spring  of  1794,  through  the  interveDtion  of  Mr.  Abiel  Abbot  of 
Wilton,  who  had  been  on  a  visit  to  Maine,  then  a  part  of  Massadrasettfl, 
and  bad  undertaken  to  obtain  a  minister  for  the  people  of  Bine  Hill,  a  plaoe 
ntnated  on  an  arm  of  the  sea,  abont  fifteen  miles  from  the  month  of  tibe 
Penobscot  Kiver,  he  engaged  to  preach  for  that  people  four  months  from 
the  mifhilo  of  June.  This  enL'aL'emont  he  fulfilled,  and  then  returned  to 
Cambridge  and  ^ipent  the  winter  in  study,  preaching  generally  on  the  Sab- 
bath in  vaeaut  pulpits  in  the  vicinity,  and  interchanging  his  studies  with 
drawing,  painting,  and  writing  for  the  press. 

While  at  Cambridge,  he  prepared  a  philosophical  alphabet,  adapted  to 
the  English  language,  in  which  each  letter,  in  all  oases,  retained  one  sonnd 
only,  and  whieh  conld  be  conyeniently  naed  in  writing.  To  this  method  of 
spdling  he  attached  a  system  of  stenography.  Of  this  alphabet,  in  1828, 
he  makes  the  following  statement :— In  the  accompanying  alphabet,  with 
the  stenography  annexed  to  it,  I  have  written  more  than  tiaenty-fi7e  hun- 
dred sermons." — *'  This  alphabet,  by  rejecting'  superfluous  letters,  saves 
about  one  pa^re  in  seven ;  the  stenography  which  soon  became  fauiiliar  to 
me,  has  saved  uio  aV>out  half  the  paper  and  half  the  time  in  writing  my  ser^ 
moos."  The  aggregate  saving  of  time  and  money,  in  forty  years,  was  no 
small  item.   In  time  it  must  have  saved  lum  more  than  three  years. 

Having  received  another  invitation  to  preach  in  Bine  Hill,  he  left  0am- 
bridge  and  directed  bis  course  to  that  place  in  July,  1795.  He  continued 
his  labours  here  till  November,  when  he  received  a  call  from  tbe  chnrcli 
and  town  to  settle  with  them  the  following  spring.  He  then  returned  to 
Ma«sachusettf»,  whpre  he  preached  during  the  winter.  Having  accepted  the 
call  from  Blue  Hill  he  returned  to  that  place  in  May,  1796.  He  wa«  ordain-  ! 
pastor  of  the  church  ou  the  18th  of  July  f<dlo\ving, — the  sermon  on  the 
occaaiou  being  preached  by  the  lie  v.  Peter  Powers,  t 

Mr.  Fisher  being  aware  that  there  were  some  tendencies  to  Aruiiniauism 
among  his  people,  and  being  himself  a  decided  Calvimst,  early  took  the 

*  Abel  Fi§ke  vraa  born  &t  PepperoU,  Man.,  in  1752;  w»e  gndaaUd  at  Harmrd  Colle^  in 
1774;  was  ordained  piutur  of  the  ohnroh  in  Wilton,  N.  U.,  Novomber  18,  1778;  and  died 
April  21,  1802,  agod  fifty  y<  Ifo  imVilislu-<l  a  DincnurM'  nt  the  ordiriiitidii  of  Abiel  Abl>ot, 

CoTentry,  Conn.,  17i».i;  a  Discourse  at  th«j  uniiuation  of  Jauub  Abbot;  |_wbo  was  bom  at  Wil- 
ton, N.  ll.,  .)ami.kry  7,  1708;  wa«  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  17U2;  was  ordained  pMlOff 
of  tiM  ehuch  an  ii»inpton  Fall*,  Angncfc  15,  1798  i  nsiniod  bis  obuge  In  1827:  removed  to 
Windfaam,  N.  and  wasdmvBOdby  tlio«fMitiqg<^ a bottt,  Ncv«m1iOT2, 1834  aTbas]u« 
giving  Sermon,  to  wUeh  •»  addod  two  o(h«r  DbooiinM,  i70B;  a  DinNmiw  belbn  a  Lodgo  «f 
Free  Mnsonn,  17<.i8. 

f  Peter  Poweeh  was  bom  in  1728;  (the  first  male  child  bom  in  Holiis,  N.  H. ;)  was  mdn- 
atod  at  llarrard  Collego  in  ITHi  waa  ordain«d  Mtator  of  the  ebareh  in  Norwiobj  (Xovrani 
8od«i7,)  Conn.,  DeeeniWr  9»  1756;  rtlinqnlshed  hit  dbarse  on  aecNnint  of  tho  inmffleitenof  of 

liis  Maliirv  in  TT'"  ;  wns  installeH  shortly  aui  r  a?  pastor  of  the  chtirclic*  of  llnverhill,  N. 
aud  ^'owburjr,  Vt.  j  vaa  diwuidsed  in  1794 ;  and  died  at  Doei  Isle,  Me.,  May  2it  U^V, 
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precantion  to  prepare  a  Confession  of  Faith  in  accordance  with  hii  own  views, 
and  it  was  received  by  the  people  without  objection.  But,  when  ho  after- 
wards preaobed  a  coarse  of  sermons  upon  the  Divino  attributes,  in  which  he 
expounded  the  dootiines  oontained  in  his  Oonftsaion  of  Puth,  oonndenble 
opposition  wee  awakened,  and  he  was  elvurged  by  some  with  having  ehanged 
his  sentiments.  Not  long  after  this,  a  remel  of  religion  took  plaoe»  as  the 
result  of  which,  nearly  sixty  were  added  to  the  church,  and  the  general  tone 
of  religious  opinion  and  feeling  was  brought  into  substantial  harmony  with 
Mr.  Fisher's  own  views  and  wishes. 

He  always  showed  himself  an  eamcsi  tVieiui  of  education.  Early  in  his 
ministry,  be  laboured  to  establish  an  Academy  at  Blue  Hill,  and  was  success- 
ful in  obtaining  from  the  Logishiture  of  Massachusetts  iiulf  a  township  of 
land  as  an  endowment.  In  April,  1803,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  preaching 
a  dedicatory  sermon  in  a  bnilding  erected  far  the  purposes  of  education. 
He  was  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Institntion  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Fisher,  during  his  whole  ministry,  showed  himself  a  lealous  and 
fiuthfttl  labourer  in  the  service  of  his  Master.  Besides  a  pietty  regular 
increase  of  his  church,  there  were  several  seasons  of  general  revival,  which 
brought  into  it  considerable  numbers  at  a  time.  In  1799,  fifty-seven  were 
added;  in  181G,  forty;  and  in  1835,  alout  the  same  number.  Two  hun- 
dred and  pixtecn  were  added  to  the  church  during  his  ministry.  He  was 
diBmisijed  from  his  charge  on  account  of  the  growing  infirmities  of  age,  on 
the  24th  of  October,  1837, — ^having  sustained  the  pastoral  relation  a  little  * 
more  than  forty-one  yean. 

Mr.  Fisher,  during  his  remaining  years,  was  actively  engaged  in  preach** 
ittg,  writing,  studying,  painting,  and  labouring  on  his  farm,  as  oppor- 
tunity offered,  inoiioatton  dictated,  or  strength  permitted;  showing  himself, 
to  the  very  last,  a  prodigy  of  industry.  On  Sunday,  the  19th  of  September, 
1847,  he  attended  church  as  usual,  and  took  part  in  the  devotional  exercises. 
On  the  Tuesday  rdght  following,  he  became  very  ill,  and,  though  the  best 
medical  aid  was  immeiliatcly  put  in  refjuisition,  it  was  to  no  purpose.  His 
bodily  sufferiugh  were  iuteu&c,  but  the  serenity  of  his  mind  wtis  undisturbed. 
He  diied  on  Wednesday  evening,  September  22d,  having  nearly  completed 
luB  seTenty*ninth  year.  His  ftmeral  was  attended  on  the  Sabbath  following, 
when  an  appropriate  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  Thurston 
of  ? t  irsport,  which  was  printed. 

Mr.  fisher  published  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Marshfield  Steele  ;* 
aleo  a  volume  of  Miscellaneous  Poems,  and  a  volume  on  S  rijituro 
Animals.  This  latter  work  is  justly  rcMk  ned  a  curiosity.  The  front- 
ispiece contains  several  trees,  in  the  brauelics  of  which  it  is  said  there 
is  a  good  profile  likeness  of  the  author,  designed  and  executed  by  himself. 

One  of  Mr.  Fi^iher^s  aou^^  Josiah^  was  graduated  at  Bowdoiu  College  in 
1828,  studied  Theology  at  the  Andover  Geological  Seminary,  and  is  now 
(1856)  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Succasuuna,  N.  J. ' 

•MAVtSTTBLD  Stmlb  wm  »  n»tlT»  of  Hartford,  Conn. ;  was  gmduated  at  Tale  CoU«ig«  in 
iTAs  onlainoa  pMtOT  oT  A*  olniKh  in  UMhiM,  H*.,  Scfl«nbfr3«  1800;  and  died  la 
a|^  lixtjr. 
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FBOX  IHE  RET.  S.  L.  POMBEOT*  D.  D. 

33  I'h  ■siBtBTox  isuLARK,  Boston,  Ai»ril  18,  1855. 

Dear  Sir :  You  ink.  a,  brief  statcmoDi  of  my  recollections  of  the  late  Kev.  Jotui* 
thaa  Fisher,  of  Blue  Uill,  Me^  I  will  endetTOtir  to  comply  with  your  reqaest* 
preinising  that  w1i«t  I  shsU  mj  Is  either  the  result  of  my  own  observations,  or 
turn  sources  which  I  deemed  rdiable  at  the  time*  sod  still  deem 

My  fir.st  aequaintnnce  with  Mr.  Fisher  was  in  the  snmnierof  1825,  at  mj 
orJiiiJition  iu  Bangor.  He  was  a  incmljcr  of  tlio  council,  and  delivered  the 
charge,  if  mj  memory  aerveti  me,  he  was  at  that  time  betweeu  liiiy  and  sixty 
years  of  sge. 

In  personal  appearance,  lie  was  somewhat  peeii]iar,*-heing  in  stature  rather 

below  the  medium  height,  dr^ed  in  the  antique  style,  with  small-clothes,  knee 

buckles  and  shoes,  and  long-waisted,  ancient  coat;  his  head  and  neck  thrown 
slightly  forward,  his  head  bald,  and  bis  whole  appearance  and  demeanour  unmis- 
takeably  clerical  and  grave.  No  man  could  at^e  him  and  have  a  doubt  as  to  his 
profession. 

He  was  a  man  of  the  strictest  order  and  punctuality,  with  an  exact  time  for 

every  work,  and  a  particular  place  for  every  thing;  of  which  lie  had  the  charge, 
lie  rose  at  a  certaiu  hour  in  the  morning,  when  other  people  are  genornlly  asleep; 
and,  so  far  as  practicable,  every  work  and  duty  of  the  day  before  Inm  was  care- 
ftilly  attended  to  at  a  precise  time.  His  minutes  were  as  preoioos  to  him  as 
mon^  is  to  the  miser.  BntlnorersawUm  wfaenlieseemodtobetnahurfj. 
Bach  day  was  mapped  out,  and  reading,  philology  manual  labour,  preparation 
of  sermons,  and  parochinl  dtitics, — each  had  its  exact  place,  so  far  as  lay  within 
the  compass  of  possibility  in  his  profession.  At  the  end  of  c%'ery  sermon,  he 
entered  the  number  of  words  which  it  contained,  and  could  generally  tell  you 
how  much  time  it  had  cost  him. 

In  the  matter  of  economy,  I  think  he  must  have  outdone  Benjamin  Franklin 
himself.  Ilis  salary,  during  llit  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  his  ministry, 
was  not,  I  think,  over  three  hundred  dollars.  He  had  also  a  lot  of  lan-l  f'ivon 
him  as  the  first  settled  minister  of  tlie  town.  Theee  were  his  resourccij. 
Yet  he  brought  up  a  family  of  seven  children,  sent  his  daughters  to  boarding 
schools,  and  one  son  to  CoU^,  and  annually  gave  away  more  money  than  many 
ministers  whose  salaries  are  two  or  three  thousand  dollars.  All  his  exx)endi« 
tures  were  regulated  with  the  most  rigid  regard  to  economy.  Being  in  debt  for 
his  education  when  ho  was  settled,  he  contrived,  from  his  sc^inty  means,  to  save 
enough  to  form  a  sinking  fund,  by  which  that  debt  was  e.vtinguishcd  after  many 
years.  Uu  made  up  hi^  tuind  annually  as  to  what  he  could  give  to  various  heiie- 
volent  causes;  and  that  sum,  with  what  he  could  collect  among  his  people,  was 
proioply  remitted.  lie  needed  no  promptings,  and  never  waited  Ihr  circulars  or 
calls  from  agents.  His  liberality  was  as  remarkable  as  his  economy.  With  a 
view  to  save  time  and  money,  he  contrived  a  system  of  short-hand,  by  which, 
as  he  once  told  me,  he  was  enabled  to  write  his  ordinary  discourses  on  live- 
eighths  of  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper;  by  which  operation  h»  saved,  as  he  said, 
about  seventy  dollars  in  the  course  of  thirty  years,  as  nearly  as  he  could  calcu- 
late. 

His  mechanical  ingenuity  was  quite  uncommon,  as  any  one  would  see  who 
examined  his  house,  barn,  sheep-i  ote,  wood-house,  and  other  out-houses,  all  of 
which  were  built  under  his  direction,  and  no  small  portion  of  them  with  his 
own  hands.  In  his  wood-house,  he  showed  me  a  machine,  which  he  had  con- 
structed with  a  view  to  sawing  wood  by  wind;  which,  however,  he  did  not  long 
use,  because  he  could  not  make  it  feed  it.sclf,  and  thus  save  time,  which  was  the 
olgect  in  view.   There  was  no  paint  on  the  inside  of  liis  house,  and  all  the 
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UtdMB  were  of  wood,  and  to  nicelj  adjusted  u  aeldom  (o  flul  of  their 

object. 

He  was  also  an  artist.  The  walls  of  his  dwelling  were  ornarncntcd  with 
jpaintings,  the  work  of  his  own  hand;  fimonfr  which  was  au  excellent  likeness 
of  himself,  e.xccutod  by  sitting  before  a  lookiug-glas2».  It  represents  him  as 
heTing  •  Hebrew  Bible  open  before  him,  with  the  Hebrew  chtracters  nicelj 
Ibrmod.  Htd  his  life  been  devoted  to  the  pencil,  he  would  nndoubtedly  havo 
excelled. 

He  also  tried  his  hand  at  poetry,  and  once  published  a  small  volume  of  poems, 
chiefly  on  sacred  subjects.  In  some  of  the  pieces  he  was  quite  successful.  He 
left  a  volume  of  poetry  iu  manuscript  for  each  of  his  children,  as  I  have  been 
ialbmed;  indeed  I  beUove  I  once  mw  some  of  them  at  hit  house.  They  wore 
intended  merely  m  mementos  of  himself.  A  little  poem  entitled,  if  I  mistake 
not,  ''The  Dying  Marianne,'*  which  was,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  published 
in  the  Xcw  England  Primer,  was  written  by  him,  as  I  have  been  credibly 
informed.  I  remember  to  have  read  it  withmuch  pleasure  inmy  childhood.  Many 
of  these  productions  were  wanting  in  the  true  spirit  of  poetry'  lie  wati  not  bont, 
a  poet,  and  never  conld  have  made  one,  althom^  this  was  the  point  on  which,  if 
on  any  thing,  he  prided  himself* 

He  had  a  decided  taste  for  philological  studies,  and,  considering  the  very 
liinitofl  advantages  he  enjoyed,  in  his  remote  frontter  residence,  with  but  few 
books  within  hiii  reach,  he  made  no  .'^inall  attuiiiiin  nts.  With  tlie  original  lan- 
guages of  the  Bible  he  was  quite  familiar,  and  was  accuhtomed  to  read  from  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  in  his  H^ly  devotions.  Sometimes  also  he  read  from  the 
Latin  and  the  French.  When  I  was  at  his  house,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  [ 
remember  that  he  was  poring  over  an  Arabic  New  Testament, — without  either 
Lexicon  or  Orammar.  The  most  m-irvrnons  achievement  of  his  life  was  a  Hebrew 
Lexicon,  which  he  found  time  to  make,  written  with  great  care  and  kbour,  and 
arranged,  in  the  main,  on  correct  and  philosophical  principles.  It  still  exists  in 
manuscript,  and  ought  to  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  some  public  institution, 
as  a  monument  of  his  untiring  industry. 

He  once  published  a  little  volume,  entitled,  "Scripture  Animals," — T  think 
designed  for  Sahhath  schools, — in  which,  at  tlie  beginning  of  each  chaptfr,  wns 
a  picture  of  the  animal,  bird,  reptile,  or  insect  to  be  treated  of, — all  ol  which 
were  drawn  and  engraven  by  himself.  Under  each  cut  was  the  name  in  English, 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  sometimes  in  French.  I  asked  him,  when  he 
showed  me  the  manuscript,  why  he  gave  the  name  in  languages  which  the  childr^ 
co!ild  not  read.  His  rej»ly  was,  "When  T  was  a  child  in  my  father's  house, 
and  used  to  read  Doddridge's  Family  Expositor,  tlie  Greek  words  which  he  intro- 
duced in  his  notes,  so  excited  my  desire  to  read  them,  that  I  was  led  to  form  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  libersl  education.  What  happened  to  me,  I  thought 
might  happen  to  other  ehildren."  For  a  similar  reason,  it  is  presumed,  he  was 
aocu8tome<l ,  .sometimes,  when  he  preached,  to  read  his  tazti  first  in  EngUsh,  and 
then  in  Ileljrew  or  Greek,  as  the  case  might  l>e. 

As  a  preacher,  he  aimed  chiefly  at  instruction.  On  the  two  or  three  occa.sions 
wheu  1  heard  him,  he  was  plain,  practical,  out-spoken,  never  alraid  to  call  any 
sin  the  name  whkh  God  had  given  it  in  his  word.  He  was  rather  fond  of 
the  analytical  process.  There  was  no  deep  under-cnrrent  of  emotion  bearing 
him  on,  nor  any  effort  at  effect, — nothing  that  could  1)C  called  oratory;  but  then 
was  simplicity,  sincerity,  solemnity,  and  an  evident  desire  to  do  good.  Hia  voice 
had  great  compass,  and  in  its  lower  tones  was  deep  and  full.  But  being  desti- 
tute of  an  ear  for  music,  his  emphasis  was  sometimes  misplaced  and  his  intona- 
tions inappropriate. 

His  study-table,  by  a  slight  operation,  could,  at  any  time,  be  converted  into  a 
work-boDch,  with  planes,  snd  diisels,  and  saws,  all  at  hand;  so  that  he  oonld,  in 
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a  mooiMit,  pMe  from  hfi«d-work  to  handwork.  Hit  Ubnury  was  qnito  man.  A 

man  of  ordinary  strength  could  probably  havo  taken  it  all  upon  his  shoilldar. 
Host  of  his  periodicals  and  some  other  books  were  bound  by  himsHf 

But  his  piety  was  perhaps  tlie  most  remarkable  trait  of  his  character.  He  was 
an  iBraeltle  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile.  He  seemed  to  be  incapable  of  a  trick, 
or  a  stratagem,  or  any  crooked  disguise,  and  wm  what  he  appeand  to  be.  HIa 
oanAdnManot  to  say  more  than  he  mUy  meant,  was  very  noticeable.  I  had 
occasioQ  to  meet  him  frequently  daring  the  years  of  my  acquaintanoe  with  him, 
and  he  was  RomctiTncs  n  ^cst  in  my  family,  and  ret  I  do  not  recollect  ever  being 
in  his  society  many  minutes,  without  perceiving  in  him  a  desire  to  say  or  do 
something  which  might  be  of  service  to  those  about  him. 

I  most  not  forget  to  menti<m  thati  until  the  inflnnHies  of  age  begsn  to  pieas 
iqMii  him,  be  nefer  owned  a  horse,  nor  an  orer-coat,  nor  wore  flannels,  ffis  jour- 
neys were  made  on  foot,  Cunless  his  wife  was  with  him,)  sumnMnr  or  winter,  hot 
or  cold,  sunshine  or  storm.  Blue  Hill  T<eing  in  those  early  days  a  new  settlement, 
and  ministers  feu-  and  far  between,  ho  was  often  called  to  visit  the  sick  and  attend 
funerals  many  luiles  from  his  dwellings  but  whatever  the  state  of  the  roads,  or 
howoTer  deep  the  snows,  he  generally  wmt  and  returned  on  foot.  His  reddraoe 
was  forty  mfles  from  Bangor,  and  bong  a  membiv  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Theological  Seminaiy,  he  had  frequent  occasions  to  visit  that  city;  but  he 
generally  came  and  went  on  foot.  Not  far  from  the  time  of  my  settlement  in 
1825,  he  walked  from  Blue  Hill  to  Monson,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles,  to  attend  an 
ordiuatiou,  in  the  month  of  November,  on  frozen  ground,  with  wintry  winds 
whistling  around  him,  without  an  over-^oat,  and  walked  home  tugtia;  and  I  doubt 
If  any  man  ever  heard  him  utter  a  complaint  or  speak  of  hard.ships.  Ou  all 
public  occasions,  when  duty  called  him  from  home,  whoever  else  might  be  tardy, 
Father  Fislier  whs  not. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  my  recollections  may  be  slightly  erroneous, 
and  in  respect  to  some  things,  I  may  have  been  misinformed;  but  I  have  aimed 
to  state  things  aooording  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

His  greatest  defect,  probably,  was  Uie  want  of  a  sound,  practical  judgmentto 
give  direction  to  his  industrioii.s  energies.  He  had  very  little  of  worldly  wisdom. 
A  greater  concentration  of  his  cH'orts,  as  it  seems  to  me,  would  h-ivp  Iffl  to  more 
important  results;  but  he  was  certainly  a  remarkable  man,  and  lived  and  laboured 
for  the  glory  of  Qod,  and  the  good  of  his  fellow  men,  in  all  simplicity  and  godly 
stnoerity. 

Yeiy  idnoarely  your  friend  and  brother, 

S.  L.  FOMBROY. 
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EBSNEZEB  POBTER,  D.  D  * 

1794—1834. 

Ebenezer  Porter  was  a  descendant,  in  the  fourth  generation,  from 
Thumas  Porter  who  emigrated  from  England,  and  settled  in  f  armington, 
Conn.,  as  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the  place.  He  was  a  son  of 
Thoma.s  ;ui'l  Abigail  Porter,  His  father,  at  the  age  of  about  twenty-three, 
removed  tVoin  Farmington,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  to  Cornwall,  Conn., 
where,  for  many  years,  he  held  the  office  of  Deacon  in  the  Congregational 
church,  and  was  also  a  Magistrate,  and  a  Representative  of  the  town  in  the 
State  Legisktnre.  In  1779,  be  removed  to  Unmonth  in  Vefmont,  where, 
daring  a  racceerion  of  years,  he  held  acme  of  the  highest  oivil  offices  in  the 
State.  He  was  also  somewhat  in  military  life,  and  for  a  dme  was  Captain 
of  a  oompany  of  minute  men  in  the  war  of  the  Revolation.  He  was  withal 
an  eminently  devoted  Christian,  and  laboured  in  season  and  out  of  season 
for  the  aflvanceroent  of  the  Redeemer's  cause.  He  died  at  the  house  of  his 
Bvu  in  ^trunville,  N.  Y.,  May  30,  1833,  at  the  age  of  niuety-nine  years  and 
three  months. 

Ebenezer  was  the  third  son  of  his  father,  and  wa^i  born  at  Cornwall, 
October  6,  1772.  ll'is  childhood  wajs  marked  by  uuuiiiual  luvcliucbti  of  tem- 
per, propriety  of  oondnet,  and  fondness  for  hoohs.  Having  removed  with 
his  parents  to  Vermont,  he  commeneed  his  course  of  preparation  for  College, 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  under  the  tuition  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Kev.  Ben- 
jauiin  Osborn,t  then  minister  of  Tinmonth,  and  completed  it  under  the 
llev.  Job  Swift,  D.  D.,  of  Bennington.  He  entered  Dartmouth  College  in 
1788,  and  graduated  in  1792,  being  the  Valedictory  orator  of  his  class. 
He  was  distinguished  in  College  as  well  for  his  exemplary  deportment  as 
for  hi?*  attainments  in  the  various  branches  of  literature  juhI  science.  It 
was  (luring  his  Junior  year  that  he  became  the  subject  of  those  permanent 
religiou^i  uupre.-'sious,  which  gave  complexion  to  his  character  and  his  life. 

After  leaving  College,  he  was  occupied,  for  a  few  months,  in  teaching  a 
aehool  in  Washington,  Conn.,  and,  in  the  mean  Ume,  beoame  a  member  of 
the  Congregational  ohnreb  in  that  plaoe, — ^the  same  of  whieh  he  was  after- 
wards pastor.  He  prosecuted  his  theological  studies  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Smalley  of  Berlin,  and  roeeived  license  to  preach  in  1794.  He  was 
engaged  first,  for  a  short  time,  as  a  supply  at  Goshen,  in  the  absence  of  the 
stated  pastor,  on  a  tour  of  missionary  service  ;  and  then  prearli^tl  for  a  while 
as  a  candidate  to  the  Congregational  church  in  tSouth  Britain,  from  which 
he  received  a  call.  Tl^is  call,  however,  he  did  not  accept.  The  Rev.  Noah 
Merwin.t  miui.-»tcr  of  the  congregation  in  Washington,  having  died  in  the 
luean  time,  their  attention  was  immediately  directed  to  him  as  a  suitable 
person  to  beeome  Mr.  M/s  smseessor ;  and,  alter  he  had  preadied  for  them 
a  few  weeks,  they  signified  their  desire  to  this  effect  in  a  formal  way.  Bnt 

•  Memoir  of  Dr.  Porlwr.— Wooda'  Fun.  80m.-- Abmt.  Quart.  Reg.,  IX. 

t  BBKJAVI5  08 BORN  wi*  bom  ill  U(ehll«M,  Conn.,  In  1748;  wai  mdoatad  ai  Sactaioalh 

C  1!  >;  in  1T7r<;  wu  ordained  pastor  of  the  cLunh  in  Tinmoath,  Yt., SoptaulMr  26,  1780;  «M 
diamisfed  Oct(>b«r  II,  1787;  and  died  in  181S,  aged  seventy. 

X  Noah  Merwir  waa  gnwiaated  at  Yale  Collefe  in  1773 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  ohnroh  in 
Torrington,  Coon.,  in  1776 ;  was  dismioed in  1763$  waaiiwtaUed  paiUw  ^  the ohuveh  in  Wiib- 
IngtoD,  Conn.,  in  1786,  and  died  in  1T96* 
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u  tbe  etU  wm  do!  in  otoij  respeet  to  bu  mind,  1m  felt  oooitfBuitd  to  gm 
to  it  »  negative  answer,  with  a  statement  of  the  gronnds  on  which  it  waa 
deelined*  He  sobseqneotly  preached,  for  a  short  time,  at  Salisbury,  where 
abo  there  was  manifested  a  strong  desire  to  retain  him  ;  bat  the  people  of 
Washington  having  renewed  thoir  cnll,  auJ  inodifiei]  it  in  accommodation  to 
his  winhp8,  he  soon  after  returned  to  it  au  affirmative  answer.  Ilia  first  ser- 
mon after  his  returu  to  them  was  on  the  text — " Therefore  came  I  unto  you. 
without  gain&aying,  so  soon  as  I  was  sent  for  ;  T  ask,  therefore,  for  what  intent 
ye  have  sent  for  me.*'  He  was  ordained  September  6,  1796 ;  and  in  May 
following  was  united  in  marriago  with  Lnoy  Pieroe  Merwin,  tbe  eldest  daiigli'* 
ter  of  his  predeeessor. 

At  the  time  of  his  settlement  in  Washington*  ft  was  his  foil  expeetation 
and  decided  purpose,  unless  there  should  be  Fome  .special  providential  intimai- 
tion  to  the  contrary,  to  remain  with  his  people  to  bis  dying  day.  lie  entered 
with  great  vigour  iiprm  his  labours,  an  !  every  tbing  gave  promise  that  his 
relation  to  bis  cbarge  would  be  sun  perm ui'  at  ns  it  was  agreeable.  In  addi- 
tion to  bis  other  duties,  he  assigteJ  a  i]uuil*cr  of  theological  students  in  their 
preparation  for  the  ministry ; — a  service  which,  without  his  knowledge,  waa 
preparing  him  for  his  nltimato  field  of  labour.  The  severity  of  his  lahoarB, 
however,  especially  during  a  season  of  revival  in  1804-^»  reduoed  hb  health 
so  materially,  that  he  was  obliged  to  diseontinne  them  altogether  for  nearly 
a  year ;  though  his  congregation,  during  this  time,  showed  no  signs  of  dis- 
satisfaction or  even  impatience.  The  utmost  harmony  prevailed  among 
thorn  till  the  year  I'^O!),  when  a  deficiency  in  his  means  of  support,  owing  to 
circumstances  which  he  could  neitb»M'  foresee  uor  control,  led  him  to  ask  for 
an  increase  of  his  salary.  This  request,  though  perfectly  reasonable,  was 
not  met  with  the  cordiality  and  promptness  that  could  have  been  desired  ; 
and,  after  a  correspondcDCo  between  him  and  the  parish,  which  gave  little 
satis&otion  to  either  of  the  parties,  but  which  was  highly  honourable  to  both 
his  prudenoe  and  integrity,  he  proposed  a  dissolution  of  his  pastoral  relation ; 
and,  accordingly,  a  council  was  convoked  to  whom  the  qnWtion  of  a  sepam* 
tion  was  to  be  referred.  At  this  juncture,  the  young  men  of  his  charge, 
with  a  zeal  and  liberality  which  tbeir  fathers  had  failed  to  manifest,  stepped 
forward,  and  in  a  most  respectful  and  atfertionnte  conimnTiieation,  proffered 
bini  every  assurance  of  their  good  will,  and  of  their  determination  to  support 
him  at  all  Itazards,  if  he  would  eonsi  nt  to  remain.  This  unlooked-for  cir- 
cumstance served  to  modify,  in  some  degree,  his  views  of  duty;  and  when 
the  question  was  referred  to  the  oouncil,  tboy  decided  that  the  idirfi<m  should 
not  be  dissolved. 

Several  droumstaQoea  occurred,  about  this  time,  to  indicate  the  high  esti* 
mation  in  which  his  oharactcr  and  services  were  held  in  the  community  at 
laige.  The  first  Congregational  church  in  New  Haven,  having  become 
vacant  t"hc  removal  of  the  Kev.  Moses  Stuart  to  a  Professorship  in  the 
Th(  ologieal  Seminary  at  Andover,  Mr.  Porter  wa*'  earnestly  and  repeati-dlv 
solicited  to  consent  to  a  call  fronv that  congregation  ;  and  Dr.  Dwight,  among 
many  others,  was  of  tbe  opinion  that  his  duty  clearly  pointed  him  thither. 
Pnring  the  same  year,  (1809,)  he  was  elected  a  member  of  die  Connecticut 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Seienoes.  In  1810,  he  preached  the  Annual  Sermon 
before  the  ConnecUout  Missionary  Society,  and  was  afterwards  eleeted  a 
Tmstee  of  the  same  body.  In  1811,  he  was  invited  by  Governor  Griswold 
to  preach  the  Election  Sermon ;  bat  the  enfeebled  state  of  his  health  obliged 
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km  fe»  dMliiie.  lb  the  omim  of  the  imbm  year,  ofertmt  w«m  Hide  It 
Ub  by  the  Goiwistoij  of  the  Reformed  Dateh  ohwoh  in  Albany  to  beeom 

their  pastor ;  to  wbidi,  however,  he  was  not  disposed  to  listen. 

The  time  had  now  come  w  hich  Providence  had  designed  for  his  translation 
tu  another  spliore  of  usefulness.  The  chair  of  the  Bartlet  professor  of  pulpit 
eloquence  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andovcr  having  become  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Griffin,  the  Tru.stoos  and  Visitors  of  the  Institu- 
tion unaniiJiou.sly  coiiourred  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Porter  to  that  importaut 
place.  Thi^  appointment  prebenled  to  him  a  now  and  ditiicult  (£Uc:3tion  of 
doty ;  but,  after  nicely  and  scmpulouslj  weighing  the  varioos  oonsiderations 
liaTiag  ft  bearing  upon  it,  he  signified  his  wish  to  his  people  that  they  shonUl 
vaukd  with  him  in  referring  it  to  the  deeision  of  the  Consooiation  with  whieh 
Ihey  were  connected.  This  proposal  having  been  agreed  to,  the  Consooia-  •* 
tion  aaeembled,  end,  after  due  eoosideration  of  the  case,  determined  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  accept  the  appointment;  and,  with  a  view  to  this,  they 
declared  the  relation  between  him  and  his  olinr-ro  dissolved.  This  occurred 
on  the  18th  of  December,  181I;  and  on  the  next  day  he  signified  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Seminary,  through  their  President,  his  acceptance  of  their 
invitation,  lie,  however,  chiefly  from  an  unwillingness  to  encounter  the 
fla?erity  of  winter  in  his  feeble  health,  did  not  go  to  Andover  until  Ifareh 
following.  His  indnetion  into  office  took  pboe  on  the  first  day  of  April. 
A  senaon  on  the  ooearion  was  preached  by  the  Bot.  Dr.  HelnMS  of  Oam- 
bridge. 

In  1814,  the  d^pree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  npon  him  by 

Dartmouth  College ; — a  distinction  which,  it  would  seem,  from  a  paper  that 
has  been  found  nince  his  death,  he  (h)ubtcd,  for  some  time,  the  propriety  of 
accepting.  In  1815,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, under  circumstances  which  led  liim  to  take  the  subject  into  very 
aerioud  consideration,  though  it  resulted  in  the  full  conviction  that  he  could 
not  be  justified  in  absadoni^g  the  plaoe  in  whieh  Proridenee  had  so  rnsoi* 
fiMily  fixed  him. 

Br.  Porter's  health  had  become  so  pfeosrious  toat,  in  the  prospect  of  the 
winter  of  1816-17,  it  was  judged  expedient  by  his  medicid  advisers  and 
others,  that  he  shoald  eeelc  a  milder  climate ;  and,  with  a  view  to  this,  he 

travelled  South  in  the  autumn,  and  passed  most  of  the  winter  in  Georgia. 
His  health  was  so  favourably  affected  by  the  change  of  climate,  that  he 
preached  the  greater  part  of  the  time  daring  his  absence,  at  least  once  on  the 
Sabbath,  without  iucouvenience  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  occupied  hiuuBclf  in 
gathering  important  information  in  respect  to  the  moral  condition  of  the 
fieuthem  States,  and  in  helping  forwsard  the  interests  of  the  Americsn  Educa- 
tion Booiety,  thus  in  its  infancy.  On  his  return,  he  sttended  the  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia,  as  a 
delegate  from  the  Qenend  Association  of  Massachusetts,  and  lesehed 
Andover  in  June,  with  greatly  improved  health. 

Early  in  1817, — shortly  after  the  death  nf  Pronident  Dwight,  Dr.  Porter 
was  appnintfMl  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Vale  College; — notice  of  whieh  he 
received  wluU-  in  Georgia.  There  whs  a  eoncurrence  of  circumstances  to 
render  this  perhaps  the  most  attractive  place  that  could  have  been  ofiered 
to  him.  But  he  declined  the  appointment  chiefly  on  two  grounds.  One 
wia,  that  the  Professorship  at  New  Haven  would  require  of  him  an  aaonnt 
af  labour  in  the  way  of  pubUo  speeld^g  to  whieh  he  fell  himself  inadequate ; 
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and  the  other  w«8,  that  Providence  had  already  placed  him  at  AndoT^r, 
where  he  eoold  kboor  to  m  good  purpose  es  any  where,  and  tliafc  it  wa« 
quite  ae  easy  to  fill  the  Tafla&cy  at  New  Hafen,  aa  it  would  he  the  raoaiMf 

which  would  be  created  by  his  acceptance  of  the  appointment. 

Shortly  ifker  his  return  to  Andover,  he  suffered  from  a  aerere  attaetk  of 

pleurisy  ; — adisea??c  wliu  h  frequently  returned  upon  Viim  in  succeeding  yeaif. 
From  the  period  f>f  hi-  rf  r  nvf-ry  till  tho  winter  of  1819-20,  he  was  assidu- 
ously engaged  in  the  Junes  ol  his  oUice,  with  only  occasional  and  brief 
intcrrviptions  from  the  state  of  his  health.  The  great  popularity,  however, 
which  he  had  acquired  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  subjected  him  to  the 
neoeMity  of  eoniddeifiig  and  answering  many  applications  for  his  semoes  m 
other  spheres  of  labour.  The  Piesideney  of  Hamilton  College,  end  after* 
wards  of  Middlebnzy  College,  was  proffered  to  him  in  1817 ;  and  in  the 
succeeding  year,  he  was  formally  eleeted  President  of  the  University  of 
Geor<:ia.  About  the  same  time  al^o,  he  was  officially  assured  that  a  call 
would  be  raade  out  for  him  by  the  I'resbytcrian  church  in  Columbia,  S.  C, 
if  he  would  give  any  encouragement  of  accepting  it.  To  all  these  overtures 
and  invitations,  however,  he  gave  a  respectful  but  decided  negative.  At  a 
later  period,  about  the  close  of  1820,  he  was  earnestly  solicited  to  allow 
tunuelf  to  be  named  to  the  Trostees  of  Sooth  CsfoUna  CoD^,  as  a  eaadi- 
date  for  its  Piesideney,  afler  the  death  of  Pr.  Hazey ;  and  in  1821,  a  attH 
more  definite  proposal  was  made  to  him,  in  re«pect  to  the  Presidemsy  of 
Dartmonth  College,  after  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Dana ;  but  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  both  proposals  were  promptly  and  decidedly  declined. 

In  the  untumn  of  1819,  the  very  delicate  state  of  his  health  seemed  to 
render  it  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  safe  for  him  to  encounter  the  seve- 
rity of  a  Northern  winter ;  ])Ut  hi.s  relactaneo  to  suspend  his  labours  in  tho 
Seminary  kept  him  at  home  till  February,  16'2.0,  when  he  yielded  tu  the 
neeesslty  of  the  ease,  and  embarked  at  Newbaryport  for  Charleston,  8.  0* 
Tho  Tessel  had  an  nnnsaally  piotiaeted  and  tedions  passage,  though  tlia 
Toyage,  on  the  whole,  proved  favoorable  to  his  health.  In  Charleston  ha 
met  the  Bev.  Dr.  Brown,  President  of  Dartmouth  College,  who,  like  him- 
self, was  an  invalid  in  pursuit  of  health,  and  who  left  upon  Dr.  P.^s  mind 
the  decided  impression,  that  he  would  never  reach  his  friends  in  New  Eng- 
land. Just  before  leaving  Charleston,  Dr.  Porter  received  a  serious  injury, 
and  VTTLH  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  hi.s  life,  from  being  precipitated  from 
a  vehicle  by  reason  of  the  fright  of  a  horse.  Ili^  preservation  ou  this  ooca- 
^on  waa  made  the  snhjeet  of  most  gratefol  reeolleotions,  as  reeorded  not 
only  in  his  jonmal  but  in  his  letters  to  his  friends.  After  having  paaaed 
between  two  and  three  months  in  the  region  of  Charleston,  he  eame  bnek 
to  the  North,  and  reaehed  Andover  the  latter  put  of  June,  with  the  bset 
expectations  of  himself  and  his  friends,  in  regard  to  the  eifeet  of  the  jonr* 
ney  upon  his  health,  fully  realiied. 

In  November,  1821,  Dr.  Porter  had  projected  a  tour  to  Europe  \\  1th  a 
view  to  pass  the  winter  in  Italy ;  but  he  subsequently  changed  hi:i  purpose, 
and  sailed  for  Charleston,  thence  for  Savannah,  and  thence  for  New  Orleans; 
and  reaehed  bome  in  Jnne,  1822,  after  an  abeenee  of  nearly  seven  montha. 
He  had  become  so  wearied  with  protracted  separations  from  his  funily  and 
the  sphere  of  his  aoenstomed  labours,  that  he  determined,  from  that  timoy 
to  stay  at  home,  commit  himself  to  Providence,  and  abide  the  result. 
And  though  his  life  was  henoeforth  a  constant  atrnggle  with  infirmly,  aad 
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hiB  was  oooaskmanj  visited  by  severe  attacks  of  diseaaei  y«t,  Ibr  tevenl 
years,  he  was  enabled  to  discharge  his  dalles  in  oooneotlon  nitli  tbt 

Seminary,  with  but  little  intermption. 

In  1827,  th*i  Guardians  of  the  Seminary  instituted,  for  the  first  time,  the 
office  of  Preaident;  and  Dr.  Porter,  with  the  unanimous  and  cordial  con- 
ourrcucc  of  hi&  colleagues,  was  appointed  to  iiil  it.  lie  iult  serious  objec* 
tioBS,  on  different  grounds,  to  seoepting  the  place,  but  finiUy  oonsented  to 
make  the  ^wrimenL  In  eonneetion  witik  the  duties  devolved  iip<m  him  by 
the  PxeBideney,  he  oontinoed  his  pitblio  leotnres,  and  attended  regularly  on 
Aome  other  exercises  belonging  to  his  department.  In  the  autumn  of  1829, 
however,  his  health  suffered  so  maoh  that  he  fislt  constrained,  contrary  to 
his  previous  determination,  to  resort  again  to  a  Southern  climate;  and, 
having  spread  the  matter  before  the  Tnistees  of  the  Seminary,  and  received 
from  them  leave  of  absence,  he  embarked  tor  Charleston  in  the  month  of 
October.  After  remaining  there  a  few  weeks,  he  proceeded  to  St.  Augui»* 
tine,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  the  winter,  and  under  the  influence  of  that 
genial  climate,  lus  health  seemed  ooostantly  growing  better,  insomndi  thai 
be  was  enabled,  dnrtng  a  ringle  week,  to  perform  the  labour  of  writing  four 
lectures.  At  one  time  during  his  absenoe,  he  had  serious  thoughts  of  eross- 
ing  the  Atlantic  and  passing  the  summer  in  Europe ;  but  it  was  a  gracious 
providence  that  diverted  him  from  this  course ;  for  the  ship  in  which  he 
would  have  sailcfL  was  burned  by  lightning  on  her  outward  passage.  On 
leaving  Charleston  to  return  home,  he  seems  to  have  been  deeply  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  he  Tva^  taking  a  final  leave  of  his  friends  in  that 
city.    The  event,  however,  proved  otherwise. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  of  1880,  Br.  Porter  was  journey- 
ing in  different  direetions,  solely  with  reference  to  his  health.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Tnistees  of  the  Seminary  immediately  after  the  anniversaty,  at 
which  he  presided  as  usual,  he  resigned  his  office  as  Professor  of  Sacred 
Bbetoric.  He,  however,  continued  to  give  lectures,  and  to  direct  the  stud- 
ies in  this  department,  until  October,  ls:>2,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Skinner 
succeeded  to  the  place.  The  relief  which  he  now  felt  from  a  heavy  burden 
of  care,  seemed  temporarily  to  invigorate  his  health,  and,  during  the  aca- 
dcmicul  j  eur  ihat  followed,  he  performed  au  amount  of  labour  which  bur* 
prised  both  his  frlsods  ami  himself.  Dispute,  however,  was  all  the  time 
preying  upon  his  system,  and  gradually  and  surely  adTancing  towaids  a  &tal 
termination.  During  the  aummer  «f  1882,  it  became  painfiilly  minifest 
that,  unless  a  vigorous  effort  were  made  to  retard  its  progress,  his  life  could 
not  be  protracted  much  longer ;  and  though,  when  the  idea  of  another 
Southern  tour  was  suggested  to  him,  he  greatly  demurred,  and  felt  as  if  he 
could  not  submit  to  it,  yet  the  adviee  and  earnest  wishes  of  his  friends  finally 
prevailed,  and  in  October,  he  <  jubarkri  at  Boston,  with  his  wife,  for  the  la.st 
time,  for  South  Carolina.  It  was  his  intention  to  proceed  by  way  of  Charles- 
ton to  Siuni  Augustine ;  but  the  vessel  in  which  they  took  passage  at 
Charleston  baying  encountered  for  some  time  very  tempestuous  weather, 
they  were  eompdled  to  ifisembazk,  and  were  providoitially  direoted  into  the 
interior  of  South  Carolina.  At  Walterboro',  where  they  remained  for  some 
time,  enjoying  not  only  a  delightful  climate  but  delightful  society,  he  wrote 
a  part  of  his  excellent  Lectures  on  Revivals  of  Religion.  From  that  place 
they  passed  on  to  rolnmbifi,  where  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
Directors  of  the  Xheoiogicai  beminaxy  to  deliver  a  couise  of  Lectures; 
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and  •  immediately  after  they  wore  flelivered,  there  was  an  earaef* 
request  jnado  for  their  publication;^ — ;i  rc  iucst  which  is  said  to  have  haa- 
tcned  somewliat  the  appearance  of  hia  volume  on  llomiletic-ii.  Ue  left 
Columbia  about  the  lirist,  ut  May,  aud  reached  home,  uficr  stopping  at  seve- 
ral places,  early  in  July.  It  was  apparent,  howeTer,  that  Utde  had  bMA 
done,  during  his  ftbsenoe,  to  stay  the  progresB  of  liis  diflease.  8tQl  bo 
TonuMd  bis  datieo,  and  oonlinaed  i&  tko  diBchafge  of  thorn,  withoai  mnj 
perceptible  diminution  of  energy,  through  the  summer  and  autmniiof  1838w 
A|^un  his  friends  urged  npOB  him  the  repetition  of  a  Southern  tour;  hat 
he  was  inflexible  in  his  purpose  to  remain  at  home.  By  artificial  mean?,  he 
CRtabli'^hed  an  ec^uablc  temperature  in  his  house,  which,  for  a  while,  he 
thought  might  avail  afi  a  substitute  for  a  Southern  climate.  Those  who  saw 
moat  of  him,  however,  saw  that  he  was  gradually  sinking.  And  the  pro- 
gresB  of  his  disease,  towards  the  close,  is  supposed  to  have  been  accelerated 
by  the  ioddeii  dettik  of  »  nlaoe  in  hh  house,  to  whom  he  wis  derotedly 
ftttaehed,  and  who  died  amidat  the  lieroeat  tenon  and  agonise  inoldeni  to 
mental  diatnietton. 

Shortly  after  this  affecting  oTODt,  Br.  Porter  evidently  beisame  convinced 
that  hia  earthly  tabernacle  was  rapidly  giving  way.  His  last  official  duty 
was  performed  about  a  week  before  his  death,  in  writing  the  usual  certificate 
for  the  members  of  the  Senior  class,  preparatory  to  their  being  licensed  to 
preach.  When  the  physician,  contrary  to  Dr.  P.'s  wishes,  was  called,  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  and  other  physicians  were  afterwards  called  for 
consultation,  the  case  was  pronounced  hopeless.  From  this  time,  he  had 
only  the  partial  naeof  his  reason ;  and  yet,  oren  in  the  wfldness  of  deliinm, 
his  ruling  passion  fi»r  dobg  good  frequently  discovered  itseUl  He  eontimied 
gradnally  to  aink  nntil  Tomday  morning,  April  8, 18^4,  when  death  finally 
accomplished  its  work.  His  funeral  was  attended  in  the  ohapel  of  the 
Theologioal  Seminary,  on  the  Friday  following,  when  an  appropxiate 
discourse  was  delivered  by  his  colleague,  the  Bot.  Ih,  Woods,  from  John, 
XVII,  4. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Porter's  publications: — A  Sennou  in  1^ 
Columbian  Preacher,  1808.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  rcquejit  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  1810.  A  Sermon  on  the 
&tal  effeota  of  ardent  spirits,  1811.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  the  anniveraaiy 
of  the  Moral  Society  in  Andorer,  1816.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  the  ordi- 
nation of  the  Rev.  Israel  W.  Putnam  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  of  the 
Bev.  Alfred  Mitchell  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  1815.  A  Sermon  on  the  publb 
Fast,  1816.  A  Sermon  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  edifice  erected  for  the 
use  of  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Andover,  A  Sermon  delivered 

at  the  ordination  of  Thomas  J.  Murdoch,*  I8i9.  A  Sermon  delivered 
in  lioston,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  American  Educuiion  Society,  1820. 
A  Sermon  on  the  Public  Fast,  1823.  A  Sermon  preached  in  Boston  before 
the  Pastoral  Association  of  lAassaobnsetts,  1827.  A  Sermon  preached  in 
Boston  befinre  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians 
and  others  in  Korth  America,  1827.  The  presumption  of  sceptical  men: 
A  Sermon  preached  in  Andover,  1828.  The  immortality  of  God :  A  8er- 

*TaoMAS  Jiwsrr  Mvkdook  was  &  joXWe  of  Norwich,  Vt. ;  waa  gntduatcd  at  DartnoaA 
OoUit*  in  1812 ;  WM  a  Tutor  there  fVom  1813  to  1818 ;  studied  Theology  at  the  Andorvr  8«m|. 
WUfi  milMdained  pastor  of  the  Chapel  church,  Portland,  September  20,  }<^\{*-  rr  ;^ne4  his 
MMh  SI,  18x1 ;  waa inrtaHiid  ptttor  pf  tli«  okncoh  in  CaDterhiirjri  Coim.,  in  1^33:  urf 
4M  in  IBIf . 
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man  fahMaii  in  the  Ameiuu  Nilioiial  PreMfaer,  1829«  Two  Sennou 
presi^  la  the  diapel  of  the  IheologM  Sominaxj,  Ando^or,  on  tiio  Steto 

Past,  1831. 

In  addition  to  these  ooeasional  Sermons,  he  pnUiibed,  in  1819,  the  Yoang 
Preaclier's  Mantial,  a  second  edition  of  which  appearod  in  1829;  in  1824, 

a  Lecture  on  the  Analysis  of  Vocal  Inflections;  in  18'27,  an  Analysis  of  the 
principles  of  Rhetorical  Delivery,  as  applied  in  reading  and  speaking  ;  in 
1881,  the  Rhetorical  Reader;  in  1832,  Lectures  ou  Revivals  of  Religion; 
in  1833,  a  Lecture  on  the  cultivatiou  of  spiritual  habits  and  progress  in 
fltadj ;  and  in  1834,  Lectures  on  HomUetics,  Preaching,  and  Publio 
Prayer. 

FBOK  THB  RBY.  BALPH  BMBBSON,  D.  D. 

FaOYfisaoa  in  th£  tseologioal  ssmima&f,  ANDovBa. 

Tbtoimioal  SsMUfART,  Andover,  Janiuuy  12, 1846. 
Dear  Sir:  Tn  compliance  with  year  request,  I  will  state  my  view??  on  some  of 
the  prominent  points  in  thf  rhnracter  of  our  deceased  friend,  Dr.  Porter.    I  can- 
not, howcYcr,  attempt  a  iuii  deliueation  of  his  character  witiun  the  limits  of  a 
dns^e  letter. 

My  petsonal  aioquaintance  with  him  commeiieed  at  tluB  Seminary,  where  I  was' 

tk  student,  at  the  period  when  he  entered  on  his  office  as  Professor.  After  leaving 
the  Seminary.  I  saw  him  but  nnno  or  thrice  before  my  return,  as  an  associate  with 
him  in  office, — a  few  year.s  bclore  his  death,  when,  to  my  riew,  1  found  him  just 
the  same  man, — the  same  at  the  Hre-side,  in  the  social  walk,  in  the  Faculty 
meeting,  and  in  the  select  pray«r  meetii^,  as  I  had  before  known  him  In  the 
lecture  room  and  in  the  pulpit — the  same  uniform  dignity,  combined  with  uniform 
cheerfulness,  accompanied  occasionally  with  a  well-timed  sally  of  wit.  Having 
often  before  been  surprised  by  the  change  of  aspect  with  the  change  of  soci^ 
relations,  I  was  now  still  more  surprised  at  the  manifest  sameness,  iiis  manners 
were  those  of  a  Christian  gentleman,  who  knew  how  to  meet  men  of  every  grade 
in  life; — always  dignified  and  courteous,  rather  hordering  on  the  reserved  than 
the  obtmsive,  with  an  air  of  perfect  fVankness  and  self-possession,  yet  never 
loquacious,  scornful  to  no  one,  and  obsequious  to  no  one.  "Whether  it  was  the 
result  of  his  innate,  sierlinfc  good  sen.se,  or  of  that  wisdom  from  above,  which 
bade  him  regard  ail  men  as  his  brethren,  he  seemed  on  a  level  with  all;  willing  to 
neeiTe,  and  still  more  willing  tooonfer,  m  ivrm,  without  cringing  to  a  bene- 
flMitor,  Of  assuming  a  patronizing  air  towards  a  recipient  of  his  aid. 

In  his  intercourse  with  men,  no  one  could  doubt  hi.s  sincerity,  or  suspect  him 
of  any  .'.vii  trr  t  r  selfish  purpose.  From  his  frankness  of  manner,  as  well  as 
firom  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  actions,  his  words  passed  current  at  their  full 
import,  though  sometimes  foimd  on  reflection,  fraught  with  a  delicate  reproof,  or 
a  still  more  delicate  compliment,  whidi  was  not  at  first  nerceived.  His  conTer- 
sation,  like  his  style  of  writing,  was  as  terse  and  aphoriduc,  as  it  was  simple  and 
vnpretending — ^indeed  he  was  very  Ibnd  of  repeating  the  aphorisms  he  had  met 
with  in  reading  or  in  conversation.  A  love  of  neatness  and  of  order  amounted  in 
Dr.  Porter  almost  to  a  i)as.«?ion.  This  was  seen  alike  in  his  compositions,  \m 
dress,  his  e(j[uipage,  his  buildings,  his  houtieliold  arrangements,  his  study,  his 
workshop,  l^s  garden,  and  hk  superintendence  of  the  Semmary  A  pbioe  for 
every  thhig,  and  every  thing  in  its  plaoe">-7es,  and  every  man  in  his  plae^was 
his  motto.  Thus  fond  of  order,  he  was  remarkably  regular  in  his  personal 
habits, — always,  when  practicable,  taking  his  needful  exercise,  at  its  allotted 
hours,  « it  her  in  his  garden,  his  workshop,  his  carriage,  or  as  was  more  commouly 
the  casu  lu  good  weather,  ou  horueback.    By  this  great  regularity,  in  connecUon 
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with  tiw  striotetl  temperaae*  in  diat,  drink,  ind  I  vaajM,  the  UM  of  madWWj 
he  kept  et  bey  the  Boet  fetal  of  dieeeeee,  §»  e  period  of  ebont  twon^  yeen. 

His  extreme  lofo  of  ofder,  end  conaeqnoitly  of  well  defined  rules,  was,  how- 
over,  pr<ilm!>ly,  the  chi%'f  onnse  M'hich  prevonte<!  hi<?  roftching  a  still  higher  degree 
<»l"  ciu  iu- m  ilian  what  lie  aUamed.  Tbougli  original  and  immitable  in  his 
mauntr,  as  well  as  his  couceptious,  yet  his  geuius  seemed  often  checked  m  its 
flight,  and  kept  beck  from  **  enatehing  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art." 

Poeeeesing  a  remarkaUe  tact  for  the  diforimination  of  character,  Dr.  Porter 
was  often  able,  from  the  more  slight  indications,  to  predict  the  future  course  of  a 
young  man,  ;ni'1  to  eive  tlio  catitions  or  encouragements  which  liis  required. 
And  in  the  discharge  ul  thu>  delicate  and  important  dutj,  he  wa^i  a&  prompt  as  he 
was  kind  and  judicious. 

Dr.  Porter  alao  poeeeosed  great  independence  of  mind.  Hie  opinions  were  hin 
own,  and  he  neyerlMured  to  atow  them,  whether  in  regard  to  religion,  politics, 
modes  of  action,  or  men.  But,  while  thinking  for  himself,  he  cheerfully  accorded 
the  same  liberty  to  others  Tfionjil]  tli  rmn^hly  and  earnestly  orthodox  in  his 
religious  views,  he  could  candidly  approciaie  both  the  arguments  and  the  personal 
merits  of  those  who  difbred  from  him.  NoTor  would  he  make  a  man  an  oflhiidier 
ibr  a  word,  nor  discard  him  from  his  Christiai^  ftUowslkip  or  his  personal  friend- 
ship,  for  minor  deviations  in  opinion. 

Another  itn|»nrtr\nt  trait  in  the  charncter  of  Dr.  Porter  was  his  sterling  inte^ 
rity.  lie  seemed  t  vt  r  to  act  on  the  golden  rule  of  doing  to  others  as  he  would 
have  them  do  to  him.  man  more  abhorred  all  artihcc,  ur  more  seduiou&ijr 

avoided  it  in  his  own  transactions.  Always  in  easy  drcumstanoesj  he  was  nUs 
to  comply  with  the  apostolic  direction  to  owe  no  man  any  thing;  and  I  may  hero 
add,  that  he  deemed  it  the  wisest  course,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  suffer  no  man 
to  owe  liim  any  thing.  This  was  one  part  of  a  system  which  he  early  adopted 
for  "  putting  the  world  under  his  feet."  The  few  articles  he  had  to  dispose  of,  he 
preferred  either  to  give  away,  or  to  sell  for  ready  cash.  Uis  deviations  from  thia 
mie,  as  he  once  inlbrmed  me,  liad  been  bat  ftw,and  tliat  for  Uie  purposeof  aoeom- 
modating  thcee  with  whom  he  dealt.  His  ol^ect  was  to  divest  his  mind  of  worldly 
cares,  and  to  avoid  collisions  with  men  on  worldly  matters. 

Mere  Christian  integrity,  however,  was  not  his  goal.  He  was  also  liberal  in 
his  beneiactioDS  to  individuals,  and  to  many  of  our  most  important  charitable  insti- 
tntions.  Nor  was  he  content  to  give  meidy  his  substance.  He  also  devoted  no 
small  share  of  his  time,  Ibr  many  years,  to  taring  and  promotion  such  institu- 
tions a.s  the  Misskmarv,  the  BiUe,  the  Education,  the  Tract,  the  Sahhath  School, 
and  the  Temperance,  Societies. 

llii>  zeal  for  the  triumphs  of  what  he  regarded  a  pure  Chri^tinnitv.  was  ardent 
and  unwavering.  While  engaged  in  spreadiug  it  throughout  the  world,  he  was 
equally  active  in  guarding  it  against  corruptions  at  home.  This  is  soffiden^y 
evident  from  his  Well  known  and  vrell  timed  elTorts  ftr  the  promotion  and  the 
purity  of  religious  rcvivak.  I  need  not  therefore  enlarge  on  this  point.  Nor 
need  I  speak  of  his  elevatrt!  a:id  very  consistent  religious  character,  and  llis  geBO- 
ral  usefulness,  as  you  already  have  the  fikcts  from  other  sources. 

Yours  truly, 

RALPH  EHEBSON. 

F&OM  THE  RET.  O&YILLE  DEWET,  D.  D. 

SBnmnu),  Mass.,  February  18, 1819. 
My  dear  Sir :  You  desired  me,  after  some  conversation  that  passed  between  us 
the  other  day  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Porter's  pn^ching,  to  give  j^ou  in  writing  my 
thoughts  upon  itj  and  1  do  so  with  pleasure; — ^for  it  recalls  to  me  some  of  the 
best  hours  of  my  life— the  hours  in  which  I  listened  to  his  grand  and  solemn 
expositions  of  the  Gospel;  and  I  am  the  more  willing  to  give  this  testimoiiy^ 
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becauae,  altboogh  hig  preaching  wa^  alvraya  regarded  as  remarkably  finished, 
dignified,  tad  gnweful,  yvl  ite  extnordinary  power  has  never,  as  it  seems  to  me, 

been  fully  appreciated  by  the  public.  " 

it  may  bo  thought  that  this  fact  itself  proves  that  it  lacked  the  power  vrhif^Ti  I 
ascriW  tf)  it.  liut  upon  this  point  I  wish  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  that  may 
go  some  vv  ay  to  explain  the  fact. 

Dr.  Porter  wis  a  nmarkafalj  modest  man.  And  tben,  too,  his  sensibility — 
dolioate,  tender,  and  shrinking,  was  peculiarly  of  a  kind  that  demanded  a  ilosie 
f>r  its  manifestation.  That  home  it  found  among  his  pupils  and  brethren  in  tho 
ehapel  at  Andover.  Abroad,  T  hnve  heard  him  preach,  in  a  great  city  congrega- 
tion of  strangers,  when  his  manner  seemed  to  me  to  fail  of  its  usual  impressivfe- 
ness.  It  was  decorous,  dignified,  accomplished,  but  not  clothed  with  the  power 
that  marked  almost  every  one  of  his  disoonrses  at  Andover. 

And  then  again,  it  is  to  be  obeerred,  that  even  in  his  own  home  sphere,  there 
wore  circumstanoes  calculated  to  hinder  tho  natural  and  just  effect  of  his  preach- 
ing. He  was  our  master  in  rhetoric.  Every  week  he  was  laying  down  and 
explaining  to  his  pupils  the  principles  and  rules  which  he  was  illustrating  on 
Sunday  iu  the  pulpit.  To  thcur  eyes,  u  was  natural,  perhaps,  that  the  technicali- 
ties of  the  leetnie-room  should  seem  to  OTerspread  the  glowing  maniftstatimis 
of  the  pulpit.  Henoe,  it  was  not  onoommon  to  hear  the  criticism  among  his 
pupik,  that  his  manner  seemed  to  them  studied  and  correct,  rather  than  touching 
and  powerful. 

But  I  must  confess  it  was  not  so  to  me.  To  me,  and  so  ikr  as  the  manner  was 
concerned,  it  was  the  most  faultless  and  impressive  Christian  eloquence  to  which 
I  havo  ever  listened;  and  it  is  most  worthy,  I  think,  by  those  who  heard  it,  to  bo 
recalled  und  studied  as  a  model. 

Dr.  Porter  ulway.?  commenced  his  (Hscour.«;c  with  a  mo?>t  clear  statement  of  the 
subject.  In  simple  and  precise  terms  ho  explained  his  text  and  his  theme.  Tho 
matter  he  had  to  discuss  was  never  abstruse  nor  far-fetched.  Some  plain  doc- 
trine or  duty  of  the  Gospel  was  always  before  him;  indeed,  his  mind  was  not 
Atted  for  deep  speculation  or  profound  philosophy.  In  this  opening  of  tho  dis- 
course, his  manner  was  always  very  calm  and  siiHSularly  graceful;  it  was  easy, 
simple,  and  conniianding.  I  think  I  have  never  witnessed  an  exordium  in  the  * 
pulpit  that  was  marked  by  the  easy  swaying  of  the  body  to  so  nmny  dignified 
and  commanding  attitudes.  Dr.  Porter  did  not  get  up  in  the  puipit,  and  with 
one  hand  behind  him,  and  the  other  boldij^  his  manuscript,  b^in  as  if  he  were 
goiDf  to  read  something,  or  as  if  it  were  no  matter  how  he  bcigan,  or  as  if  he 
BiBBt  that  his  manner  should  appear  oatelpes  and  unstudied*  Bo  onrtainly  had 
a  manner;  but  it  seeni<  <l  to  me  as  free  as  it  was  graccfhl;  as  much  suggested  by 
tin.' fi  eliiig  of  the  niouient,  as  it  was  cultivated.  It  gratified  the  taste;  it  Won 
altentiuu;  it  commanded  respect;  it  was  a  good  b^;inning. 

Then  came  the  argument.  This  always  consisted  of  a  fow  dear  and  dedsivo 
ooosiderations.  There  was  nothing  unoommon  or  strfldi^  about  it;  unless  it 
was  its  extraordinary  perspicuity  in  every  word  and  idea  that  belonged  to  it.  It 
never  taske  d  the  hearer'.s  mind  to  understand  it.  It  never  went  into  any  sort  of 
curious  disquisition.  The  ordinary  questions  of  the  general  mind  were  nu  t ;  no 
more  was  usually  attempted.  Dr.  Porter  did  not  sound  tiic  depths  of  argument, 
nor  penetrate  the  great  questions  of  religion  and  life  with  any  acute  analysis.  In 
the  department  of  thoughit  1  do  not  intend  to  claim  for  him  the  attributes  of  a 
great  preacher.  I  do  not  suppose  that  his  discourses,  on  being  read,  would  make 
any  great  impression.  But  in  the  order,  clearness,  and  compactness  of  his  argu- 
ment, there  was  something  singularly  fitted  to  satisfy  the  mind,  and  to  make 
palpable  and  unquestionable  the  ground  for  what  was  to  follow. 

It  was  in  what  followed— in  the  application  of  his  doetrine^^at  his  great 
power  lay.  Thus  iar  tho  hearer  wss  carried  on  with  but  little  ezdtoment;  sU 
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was  dear,  satidiMimrf ,  gratifying  in  the  highest  difiit  ta  (lit  tuli  Md  tb*  jadg- 
ment,  bot  not  exdtkig.  I  do  not  ol^  to  that  preaabiag  wUoh  ttin  tba  hwt 
from  the  very  beginning — such  was  Channing's;  and  he  could  hardlj  help  Um 

bcinp  suoli;  lie  could  hardly  spcik  a  word  on  reli^on  thut  did  not  awaken  emo- 
tion— but  such  was  not  Dr.  Porter's  manner — such  was  not  the  character  of  his 
mind.  But  when  he  came  to  the  application,  when  to  impress  his  subject  was 
what  be  vadatoalc  to  do,  he  oflm  put  Mb  tbograndMt  pow«r  of  daqmooa.  I 
have  often  gone  from  bis  preaohiiig  with  mj  hmri  wniQg*  literally  wrong,  by  tlMf 
grasp  he  had  laid  upon  it;  and  it  was  aoui*  tbao  bdbre  tlM  blood  flowed  ft«dy  In 
its  channels. 

For  Tuakin;?  this  impression  he  possessed  two  qualifif^ations;  the  first  of  which, 
I  think,  (»ipeciaiiy  demands  attention;  bccauiie  it  is  Yaluai[>le,  aud  because  it  caa 
beaeqnifed. 

It  waa  tho  babit  of  tllootratiikg  and  enlbfdDg  bis  dootrino  by  aiamplw;  diiefly 
grave  historical  or  biographical  anecdotes.    He  seemed  to  me  to  have  read  Uo- 

tory  and  biop-nphy  with  this  view — to  hnvo  read  them  f\«:  yin^ncher — to  hare  read 
them  as  I  imaf^ine  ( 'icero  would  have  re<^oiutnended,  wiiu  would  have  the  orator 
know  every  thing,  but  subordinate  all  knowledge  to  his  life- task  as  orator.  I 
tbink  Br.  Porter  must  bare  bad  a  Oommon-pkoe  Book,  for  the  reeord  and  daaii- 
fleation  of  fiu^  and  anecdotes  drawn  from  hie  whole  reading.  Out  of  hia  treas- 
ury, wherever  it  was,  he  was  always  bringing  some  pertinent  illustrations — some 
words  from  Baxter  or  Milton,  uttered  in  apj)r"f>riato  circnmstanws,  some  mr\- 
dent  from  the  life  of  Boerhave,  or  of  Oberlin,  or  souie  grand  historical  anecdote, 
which  fell  upon  the  point  to  which  it  was  applied  with  astonishing  force.  It  car- 
ried irresistible  oonyietion ;  it  drove  the  nail  to  tbe  quiok.  It  was  light  and  powor; 
it  was  lightning  that  rent  the  hardest  obstruction  in  its  way. 

The  other  qualification  was  strong  religious  emotion.  When  shall  this  power 
come  into  the  pulpit  in  its  full  freedom  and  mnj<*«t3'?  How  much  learnin!7,  aeeom- 
pluhmcnt,  talent,  in  the  pulpit,  is  lost  for  the  want  of  this!  And  jt  mufit  come, 
or  the  pulpit  itself  is  lost.  For  the  world,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  an  edu- 
cated, enl%btened,  reading?  world,  does  not  want  instraction  from  the  preacber 
^ao  nmcb  as  imfMression.  The  world  Jknoioo  enough  for  the  purposes  of  holy  living; 
it  wants  tn  he  made  to  frel  wliat  it  knows;  and  this  etfect  is  or<litiarily  to  Im*  pro- 
duced by  no  fine  essay  or  curious  disquisition.  Dr.  Porter's  thou;;hts  were  sel- 
dom original,  but  they  were  delivered  with  a  feeling  that  made  them  a  tliousantl 
times  better.  Ue  had  a  power  of  gathering  up  and  concentrating  his  religioaa 
emotions  upon  the  points  where  his  doctrine  pressed,  that  waa  troly  sh^olar. 
FeeHng  in  him  enkindled  imagination — for  which  he  was  otherwise  not  reoiaikn* 
blc.  And  this  enabled  him  to  deliver  certain  prraphir  pa'jsnsres  in  his  disconrs?»s 
m  a  very  f^trikiric:  manner.  I  think  some  of  his  licarera  mu.st  remcmher  with  me 
his  sermon  on  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  iiomorrah, — "And  Abraham  got  up 
early  in  the  moniing  and  looked  toward  all  tbe  land  of  the  plain,  and  lo!  the 
smoke  of  tbe  conntry  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  ftimaoe.'*  When  ho  nttood 
these  words  he  turned  and  lifted  his  hands,  in  mingled  astonishment  and  horror, 
a.s  if  he  saw  the  tremendous  spectacle,  and  he  made  ns  fed  as  if  we  snw  it  with 
liim.  Imagination  and  emotion  to<;cthor  seemed  to  seize  and  transfix  him,  at 
some  momcnt.s,  as  unexpectedly  to  himself  as  to  others.  '*  These  things,'*  said 
ho,  in  tbe  dosing  part  of  one  of  his  disooitrsea,  "  are  stmplo  and  plain ;  they  are 
meditated  here  in  our  humble  sanctuary;  they  are  uttered  in  a  moment;  but  they 

take  hold  of  c  **  emotion  .snatched  from  him  bis  power  of  utterance  for  an 

instant  fh«  n  th*  lifted  e3-e  and  hand  f  11 — and  he  said  with  indescribable  aolSB- 
ntty  "of  eternity  ."'    It  was  the  power  of  a  .sermon  in  one  word. 

A  friend  of  mine  attended  service  in  the  Seminary  one  morning,  some  years 
alter  I  left  it,  and  heard  one  of  Dr.  Porter's  grand  disoouraes,  and  as  the  andliaaoe 
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ires  leaving  the  c)u4)el,  Profesaor  Stuart,  in  hia  deep  tone,  said,  "  This  ia  the 
miuesij  of  the  Ckispel!"  It  was  indeed  tlie  majeatj  of  the  Geefiel! 

Hoping,  my  dear  Sir»  that  I  haye  not  oooupicd  too  much  epaee  with  this  aoooinit 
•f  Dr.  Porter's  preeehing,  I  sabeeribe  mysdf  with  kind  regard, 

Yours  truly, 

OKYILLE  DEWEY, 


BJJFm  Ai^DEiiSON• 
1794—1814. 

FBOH  TH£  BEY.  BUFUS  ANDEBSON,  D.  D 

BoflPov,  March  10, 1866. 

My  dear  Sir:  The  ancestors  of  my  father,  the  Kev.  Rupus  Anderson, 
came  from  tlie  North  of  Ireland,  and  settled  in  Londonderry,  N,  II.  He 
was  one  of  eight  children,  and  was  bom  March  5,  1766.  His  mother  died 
when  he  wa.s  a  little  more  than  two  years  old.  I  have  been  assured  that 
sUe  was  a  very  godly  wonian.  This  s^on  she  devoted  to  the  Gospel  ministry, 
and  on  her  death  obtained  from  hi^  fattier  a  promibe,  that  he  bhould  be  c<lu> 
oftted  finr  that  work.  Biffionlties  ifterwatds  ftfOBO  in  tiie  wfty  of  fnlfilliii^ 
that  promise,  that  were  not  surmounted.  When  eighteen  years  of  age,  he 
booame  a  memher  of  the  Presbyterian  ehnroh  in  Londonderry,  under  the 
ease  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Morrison.  His  preparation  for  Col- 
lege was  eommcnced  with  that  clergyman,  and  completed  with  Dr.  Wood 
of  Boscawen,  N.  II. 

My  father  once  said  to  me,  that  his  available  funds  when  ho  entered 
Dartmouth  College  in  ITiST,  were  less  than  a  dollar.  His  pecuniary  neees- 
sities  were  probably  no  more  than  those  of  many  of  liis  contemporaries  ;  but 
I  am  affeoteJ  to  think  of  him  as  travelling  on  foot,  at  the  close  of  his  vaca- 
tioD,  from  Londonderry  to  Hanover,  driving  two  cows  whloh  his  ftther  had 
fgivm  Um  towards  his  oollege  expenses ;  or  as  carrying  homespun  cloth  to 
dispose  of  in  one  of  the  large  seaports ;  or  as  ftndmg  his  way,  upwards  of 
HZty  years  ago,  to  the  then  distant  town  of  Saco,  in  Maine,  to  keep  school, 
and  receiving  his  pay  in  articles  not  easily  converted  into  money.  But  he 
appears  to  have  })ecn  less  in  dcl»t  when  he  graduated,  than  is  frequently  the 
case  with  the  young  men  in  our  day,  and  from  this  indebtedness  he  contriTod 
soon  to  be  relieved. 

His  theological  studies,  woi*;  at  licvcily,  Mass..  with  his  brother-in-law, 

Rev,  Joseph  MuKeeo,  the  first  Treijideut  of  Bowdoin  College.  After 

pveaehing  as  a  candidate  for  wme  time,  be  aocepted  one  or  two  inyitatioas 

be  bad  received  to  settle  as  a  pastor,  and  was  ordained,  Oetober  22, 1794, 

in  connection  with  the  SecoiMi  clinreb  In  North  Tarmontb,  Me,,^MT. 

MoKeen  preaching  the  sermon  from  I.  Tim.  iv.  16.  His  parish  is  now  divUed 

into  the  towns  of  Cumberland  and  North  Yarmouth,  and  the  territory, 

which  then  constituted  the  first  parish,  is  now  called  Yarmouth.    My  father 

records  his  gratitude  for  a  "united  pnrish,  a  united  church,  and  a  united 

council."    lie  wa^  married  ou  the  Sth  of  Septemhcr,  1795,  to  Hannah, 

second  daughter  ot  Isaac  Parsons,  Esq.,  of  New  Gloucester,  Mc.    She  pos* 
Yob.  11.  4S 
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gesstMi  a  cultivated  mind  ;  and  among  her  prominent  graces  were  hamility, 
patitiuce,  love  to  the  people  of  God,  and  rare  prudence.  She  died  of  con- 
inmp(i<m,  July  14,  1803,  leaving  three  bods,  who  ill  lived  to  gndoftto  at 
Bowdoin  CoU^ ;  though  the  two  younger  fell  vietiiiis,  eoon  after,  to  thn 
ttme  diaeeM  with  their  mother. 

My  father's  miniatiy  in  North  Yarmoath  was  eminently  sacccsafol.  His 
hahit  through  life  was  to  pray  in  secret  three  times  a  day ;  and  lie  had  that 
iudispeusablc  requisite  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  an  earnest  desire  to  sare 
souls.  He  laboured  to  this  end  in  f^eason  and  out  of  season,  especially  with 
the  younger  portion  of  his  people,  nor  did  he  labour  in  vain.  Many  gave 
evidence  uf  deriving  spiritual  profit  from  his  labours  while  he  was  with  them ; 
and  an  extensive  revival,  which  occurred  soon  after  bis  dismission,  was 
regarded  as  mainly  the  result  of  his  instrumentality.  Years  afterwarda, 
when  Tisiting  the  place,  I  was  delighted  to  find  how  many  of  the  youth  of 
his  day  were  then  members,  and  some  of  them  pillars,  of  the  church. 

My  father's  second  marriage  occurred  May  27,  1804.  to  Elizabeth  Lovctt 
of  Beverly,  Mass.,  who  survived  him,  and  died  in  her  native  place  in  1820. 
This  marriage,  together  with  the  inadequacy  of* his  support,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  some  change  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  led  him  to  ask  a  di8mi««ion 
from  the  church  in  North  Yarmouth,  after  a  settlement  of  nearly  ten  ycar^, 
which  was  reluctantly  grauted  iu  September  1804.  Up  to  this  period,  he 
had  written  at  least  a  thousand  sermons ;  hut  with  the  use  of  so  manj  ahlwa- 
viations,  as  often  to  make  it  somewhat  diificult  fat  mj  one  but  himself  to 
read  the  manuscripts. 

His  next  pastoral  charge,  which  continued  until  his  decease,  wns  in  Wen- 
ham,  Mass.,  and  commenced  June  10,  1805.  This  arrangement  was  doob^ 
less  the  means,  under  God,  of  prolonging  hiF  life.  But  a  revival  of  religion 
among  his  people  in  the  year  1*^10,  while  it  exceedingly  rejoiced  his  heart, 
made  too  great  a  dcmnnd  upon  his  strcugtli,  and  shattered  his  constitution. 
OonsumptioQ  gradually  tastcncd  upon  him.  lie  contiuued  to  preach  till  near 
the  close  of  1813.  As  hb  health  failed,  his  soul  became  more  sensitive  to 
spiritual  things.  I  remember  one  morning,  when  on  his  knees  at  the  funily 
devotions,  he  was  too  mueh  oyereome  with  emotion  to  proceed.  Hu  attaoh-  ■ 
ments  were  strong  for  many  of  his  ministerial  brethren ;  but  the  dearest  and 
most  intimate  of  them  was  Dr.  Samuel  Worcester  of  Sa]< m,  well  known  as 
the  first  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  (^'ommisstoners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  and  his  high  fraternal  regard  was  fully  reciprocated  l<y 
that  eminent  man.  My  fither's  death  occurred  on  the  11th  of  February, 
1814,  when  he  had  nearly  completed  hifi  forty-ninth  year.  His  fuiu  r,\l  was 
numerously  attended,  and  the  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Worcester  Iroui  2 
Tim.  1. 12,  was  afterwards  published,  ud  oontsins  a  glowbg  deseription  of 
his  character  and  worth. 

His  mind,**  says  Dr.  Worcester,  "was  active  and  efficient;  and,  in  regard 
to  objects  deemed  by  him  important,  would  easily  kindle  into  ardour.  His 
passions,  naturally  qtiick  and  strong,  restrained  and  sanctified  by  DiTtne 
grace,  diffused  around  him  a  mild  and  benign,  a  warminfr  and  cheering,  influ- 
ence. In  his  various  relations,  as  a  husband,  a  father,  a  friend,  a  brother« 
a  pastor,  a  citizen  of  his  country,  and  a  denizen  of  Zion,  the  benevolence  of 
his  heart  was  manifest  in  conHtunt  endeavours,  and  desires  unequivocally 
expressed,  for  individual  happiness  and  for  puhlio  good.  His  conversation 
was  distinguished  for  its  simplicity,  and  for  being  slways with  graoe  seaaoiMd 
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with  bait ;  ;md  the  man  is  rarely  to  be  found,  of  whom  it  might  be  said 
with  more  appusitcuess,  '  Behold  an  Israelitu  indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no 
guile.*  '*  The  preadier  closed  his  memoml  of  hk  departed  friend  hy  saying, 
** Might  «n  expreasioii  of  personal  feeling  be  indulged,  I  w<ndd  aay,  I  am 
diitreiied  for  thee,  my  brother  Anderm,  Teiy  pleasant  haat  thou  been 
onto  me." 

The  aubjeet  of  this  fxmeral  sermon,—  Tht  dignity  and  glory  of.  th§ 

Redeemer,  is  supposed  to  have  been  suggested  by  an  interview  between  the 
two  friends  not  long  before.  Two  or  three  of  Dr.  Worcester's  brothers  had 
departed  somewhat  from  the  orthodox  views  of  the  person  and  offices  of 
Christ ;  and  my  father,  while  yet  able  to  converse  freely,  requested  an  inter- 
view witii  lua  Iriciid,  and  spent  a  long  time  with  luiii  iu  his  study.  As  he 
eame  out,  I  heard  hmi  aay  omphataoally  to  my  mother,  **  All  is  right,  Samuel 
iaaale." 

I  hnow  of  but  four  publioationa,  in  *  distinot  form,  by  my  lather.  The 

first  was  a  double  Fast-day  Sermon  preached  in  the  yea/  1802,  speoiaUy 
designed  to  resist  the  ingress  of  French  infidelity  and  licentiousness,  hn 
1805  and  1806,  he  published  two  pamphlets  dircetcd  against  the  distinctive 
principles  of  the  Baptists,  They  show  a  discriminating  mind,  and  a  clear 
apprehension  of  the  subject  of  which  he  was  treating.  lie  subsequently 
printed  a  Primer  for  children,  of  which  1  am  unable  to  find  a  copy.  In  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  he  collected  materials  for  a  historical  wuik  uu  Missions^ 
to  the  Heathen, — a  subject  whioh  had  aeenred  hia  warmest  interest,  and  was 
then  beginning  to  attraet  the  attention  of  the  Amenean  Ohnrehes.  The 
materials,  in  ocdleoting  whieh  my  own  ageney  was  employed  some  five  and 
fiurty  years  ago,  are  now  in  my  possession,  and  are  interesting  to  me  as 
having  given  me  my  first  introduction  to  that  vast  field  of  Chrbtiui  effort, 
which  God  has  opened  to  the  church  in  modern  times.  Though  my  honoured 
father  saw  but  the  dawning  of  the  day,  it  filled  iiis  benevolent  and  pious 
soul  with  exeeediog  joy. 

I  am,  ray  dear  Sir, 

Very  respectfally  and  truly  yours, 

B.  ANDERSON. 
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SAMUEL  SHEPARD,  D.  D.^ 

1794—1846. 

Samuel  Shepabd  was  the  son  of  Daniel  and  Sarah  Shepard,  and  was 
horn  afc  Chatham,  (now  Portland,)  Conn.,  in  Noveraher,  1772.  His  parents 
were  exemplary  members  of  the  church,  and  his  father's  occupation  was  that 
of  a  farmer.  In  his  earliest  years  he  evinced  great  fondness  for  study  ;  and 
at  the  age  of  foutlecu  wa8  employed  a:^  teacher  uf  a  district  school  in  his 
native  place.  For  ft  joar  before  he  entered  College,  he  was  engaged  in 
teaching  at  Qlastenborj*  Having  gone  thxoogli  Us  preparatory  oouie 
note  the  Bey.  Bnoeh  Himtiigtoii  of  ttiddletovn,  be  entered  Yale  Golkgn 
in  the  spring  of  1789,  was  gradnaled  in  1793,  with  one  of  the  two  hig^esfc 
honours  of  his  class.  After  prosecuting  the  study  of  Theology  for  some 
time  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cyprian  Strong,  the  minister  of 
his  native  parish,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  llnrtford 
South  Association.  Having  preached  for  a  short  time  at  Miltord  and 
Derby,  Conn.,  successively,  he  accepted  an  invitation  in  October,  1794,  to 
preach  as  a  ca^ididaLe  to  the  church  in  Lenox,  Mass.,  which  had  been  vacant 
about  two  years,  in  consequence  of  the  dismission  of  the  BeT.  Samuel 
Manton.t  He  aoeepted  the  inyitatum,  and  in  due  time  leoeived  a  nqaol- 
none  eall  to  beeome  their  pastor,  whieh  also  he  aoeepted.  He  was  ordained 
on  the  80th  ef  April,  1795,— Br.  Strong  of  Ghathan  preaehing  tha 
seimoii. 

He  remained  till  the  close  of  life  the  pastor  of  the  church  witli  which  he 
now  became  connected.  His  ministry,  from  its  beginning  to  its  end,  was 
attended  with  an  unusual  degree  of  success.  The  church,  previous  to  his 
settlement,  had,  from  various  causes,  enjoyed  little  of  spiritual  prosperity, 
and  had  been  the  scene  of  protracted  and  most  unhappy  divisions ;  but  the 
commencement  of  his  pastorate  marked  a  highly  auspicious  change.  In  the 
years  1799, 1807, 1808, 1815, 1820, 1821, 1830, 1836,  and  1848,  there  wen 
estensiTe  xenvals  of  religion  under  his  ministry,  whieh  brought  large  nam- 
bera  into  the  ehuroh.  In  April,  1845,  he  preached  a  sermon  on  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  ministry,  in  which  he  gratefully  and  pathetieally  reviews 
these  and  various  other  testimonies  of  the  Divine  goodness. 

Tn  connection  with  his  appropriate  duties  as  a  minister,  he  performed 
♦  much  service  at  home  and  abroad,  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  education.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Middlebury  College  from  1806  to  1813 ; 
a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Wiiiiama  College  from  1808,  and  its  Vice 
President  from  1834,  to  the  close  of  his  lifis.  He  was  honoured  with  the 
degree  of  Dootor  of  j>i¥inity  from  Union  College  in  1819. 

Dootor  Shepard  enjoyed  vigorous  health,  and  was  abundant  in  labours, 
during  nearly  his  whole  life.  One  year  before  his  death,  ho  suffered  severely 
firom  an  attack  of  the  an^tVuz^sctorti;  and,  though  he  so  far  reoovered  as  to 
attend  to  his  accustomed  duties,  and  even  to  preach  three  times  on  the  Sab- 
bath, he  often  remarked  that  the  fatal  blow  was  struck,  and  that  he  was  then 
passing  his  last  year.    So  strongly  was  this  impression  fixed  upon  his  mind 

•  US.  fiNKD  hit  dMl^t«r.^Todd*B  Fun.  Serm. 

f  SA.HURL  MuxsoK  wu  graduated  at  Yale  CktllMce  in  1763;  WM  €idain«d at  Lmox,  Mlilt  _ 
NoTember  8,  1770  ^  wa«  Aumiaied  in  1793 }  and  dM  in  mi* 
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tbat,  in  his  la&t  rouud  of  pastoral  visitaiioD,  he  mentioned  in  several  familleB 
that  that  would  probably  be  the  last  time  he  should  ever  visit  them;  aod 
hifi  preaching,  duriug  that  year,  was  marked  Dot  only  by  imoommon  fenrour 
sod  power,  bat  by  a  tan^neis  tlutt  seemed  truly  parental.  About  tlw 
first  of  Beoember,  1845,  the  disease  from  whieh  he  had  previonslj  suffered, 
vetomed  npon  him, — ^whieh  led  him  to  sty  at  once,  '^Bfy  time  has  eome." 
It  was  a  Communion  Sabbath  ;  and  it  was  not  without  an  effort  that  Ii  was 
able  to  attend  ohoroh.  The  impression  seemed  universal  with  the  audience 
that  that  was  to  be,  as  it  proved  to  be,  his  last  visit  to  the  house  of  God  ;  and 
when  he  passed  out  of  the  house,  not  a  small  portion  of  them  were  in  tears. 
His  illness,  which  was  of  several  weeks  duration,  was  attended  with  great 
distress,  and  even  agony;  but  his  mind  was  uuitVin!il\'  clear,  and  \ns  faith 
always  iriumphuut.  He  had  a  littmg  word  for  all  whu  cjuiie  to  bee  him; 
and  sometimes  his  fuculties  were  quickened  and  elevated  to  an  et.tiaordi* 
nary  degree,  SO  that  both  his  thonghta  sad  his  language  took  on  a  oharaoter 
of  nnwonted  sublimity.  He  lingered  in  extreme  sofferiog  until  the  5th  of 
January,  1846,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy 'thiee  years  and  two 
months.  A  sermon  was  preached  at  his  funeral  by  his  neighbonr  and  inti- 
mate friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  of  Pittsfield,  and  was  published. 

He  was  married  in  1705,  shortly  after  his  ordination,  to  Lucy  Ames,  a 
native  of  the  same  phiee  with  himself.  They  had  three  children, — one  son 
and  two  daughters.  The  son,  Sa//mel  i\tcholas.  was  graduated  at  Williams 
College  in  1821,  and  is  now  (1^55)  pastor  of  a  church  in  Mudi&on,  Conu. 
Mrs.  Shepard  died  in  1837 ;  and  in  1839,  Dr.  Shop&rd  was  married  to  the 
widow  Olive  Tali,  then  of  WiUiamstown,  who  sarriTsd  him. 

Dr.  Shepard's  publieations  are  a  Sermon  preaehed  at  Lenox  at  the  ezeon* 
tion  of  Epbraim  Wheeler,  1806 ;  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  General  Eleo- 
tion  at  Boston,  1806 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  fifdeth  anniTorsary  of  his  ordinatioii, 
1845. 

FROM  THB  RET.  SLISHA  TALK,  D.D. 

KxvosaoBO',  N.  T.,  iroromber  28, 1868. 
Dear  Sir:  It  gives  me  fdeasnre  to  comply  with  your  request,  by  communicaUng 

to  you  my  reminisosnces  and  improssions  concerning  my  former  pastor,  the  late 
Dr.  Shepard.  I  was  youn;*  when  I  first  saw  him  in  the  pulpit;  but  even  at  that 
early  period,  his  preaching  made  an  impression  upon  me  that  never  passed  away. 

In  his  person.  Dr.  Shepard  was  of  about  the  medium  height,  but  rather  thick 
set,  firm,  and  apparently  capable  of  great  physuad  eflbrt  and  enduranoo*  His 
oonntenance  was  expreBsiTe  of  strength  rather  than  delieacy ;  thongh  it  was  often 
irradiated  by  a  smUe  >r  l:  >od  nature  and  beneTolcnce.  His  manners  were  an 
admirable  compound  of  alfahility  and  dig^iity.  While  he  naturally  possessed  a 
fine  flow  of  fspirits,  and  knew  how  to  unbend  in  all  the  freedom  of  familiar  inter- 
course, he  neyer,  by  any  act,  compromised  his  dignity — ^he  knew  what  was  due 
to  others,  and  kept  others  mindful  of  what  was  dne  to  himself. 

He  possessed  a  vigoroos  and  comprehensive  mind.  His  perceptions  were  clear, 
bis  jadgment  sound,  his  imagination  lively,  and  his  memory  retentire.  Had  he 
been  as  remarkable  for  his  habits  of  study,  as  he  was  for  his  original  mental  con- 
stitution, I  hp-vc  Tio  doubt  that,  as  an  intellectual' mAn>  he  would  have  stood  forth 
among  the  fortuiost  of  his  contemporaries. 

He  was  distinguished  for  his  integrity —his  nnwavering  adherence  to  what  he 
beiiered  was  troe  and  right.  It  waa  utterly  Impossible  ibr  him  to  dissemble  in 
anything:  his  oonvietioQS weie  gensially dnr and  strong;  and  bespoke  them 
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out  in  all  honesty — not  always  perhaps  practising  so  much  reserve  as  prudenoe 
might  havu  dictated.  If  he  sometimes,  for  the  moment,  gave  offence,  by  excessiTe 
frmkoesi,  il  ns  generallj  kiiPur  %  mooMiit;  m  Hm  nobk  qiuJitj  in  whiflh  tli» 
oAb&ce  originated,  could  not  bat  ootninaiul  tb«  mpect  ctnn  of  thoM  to  whom  iti 

exercise  had  given  pain. 

With  integrity  he  united  great  generosity.  He  held  his  property  as  a  steward, 
and  foUowcd  the  dictates  of  an  enlightened  conscience  in  the  distribution  of  it. 
He  WM  eminently  kind  to  the  poor;  the  voice  of  sufieriog  was  never  lifted  up  ftt 
his  door  in  tmu.  To  the  grett  objecte  of  Ohristian  benevolenee  connected  hnme- 
difttdy  with  the  con  version  of  the  world,  be  contributed  cheerfully,  systematically, 
liberally.  Ho  was  also  a  noble  example  of  hospitality-  Living  as  he  did  at  the 
county  seat,  and  on  the  great  road  extending  through  the  county  and  into  other 
States,  he  was  visited  by  a  great  number  of  persons,  both  clergymen  and  laymen; 
Mid  his  visitora  were  sure  to  meet  a  oheerfiil  weloomo  and  a  hoflpittUe  CBMr- 
t«nai«nt. 

Am  a  preiu^her,  Dr.  Shepard  possessed  modi  more  than  ordinary  power.  His 
voia;  was  loud,  mellow,  and  flexible,  and  capable  of  tilling  tJje  largest  church 
without  eftort.  There  was  great  animation  in  his  manner, — a  kuMllinsr  up  of  the 
whole  soul  in  his  face,  which,  accompanied  with  forcible  and  appropriate  action, 
eolild  not  but  give  great  eileet  to  what  he  nid.  His  disoouraes,  were,  very  often 
at  lesBty  detivered  from  short  notes,  though  generally  not  without  previous  eUbo- 
ration;  but  I  remember  to  have  heard  that  some  of  the  very  best  sermons  that 
he  ever  preached  were  stri  -tly  cxtompornneons;  not  even  the  subject  having  hocn 
chosen  till  after  he  had  got  into  the  pulpit.  His  thoughts  sometimes  came  like 
a  mighty  rushing  torrent;  and  he  never  lacked  for  the  appropriate  language  in 
whi<^  to  clothe  them.  In  his  vfows  of  reUgious  truth,  he  belonged  to  the  school 
of  Edwards;  and  to  these  Tiews  hs  attached  great  importance,  while  yet  he  was 
not  diqMMed  to  make  a  man  an  offender  for  a  word.  In  his  pastoral  relation,  he 
was  eminently  exemplary,  caring  alike  for  all  the  members  of  his  flock,  urcordinr^ 
to  the  variety  of  tlieir  circumstance.*?  and  needs.  He  was  a  firm  friend  to  religious 
order;  and  when,  a  few  years  beforu  his  duath,  the  tidu  of  iaiiuuci.sm  came  in  like 
a  flood,  threatening  to  pour  desolation  otct  the  goodly  field  he  had  so  long  been 
permitted  to  enltiTste,  he  promptly  and  fearlessly  set  up  a  standard  against  it, 
and  that,  notwithstanding  it  brought  upon  him,  temporarily,  no Httis  reproach. 
His  great  firmness  of  character  perhaps  never  displayed  itsdf  more  remarkably, 
or  to  better  purpose,  than  on  that  occasion. 

With  great  respect  and  affection. 

Your  brother  in  the  Gospel, 

ELISBA  TALK. 
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17^4—1855. 

JoHir  FisKB,  ft  Mm  of  Pet«r  and  Sanh  (Penj)  Viske,  wm  bom  H 
Wunrkk,  Mass.,  October  26,  1770.  He  dirided  Us  e&rlj  jem  between 
attending  school  and  working  uponhb  father's  farm.    He  fittoJ  for  College, 

partly  under  the  instruction  of  his  pa«tor.  the  Rev.  Samncl  Hecvl,  and  partly 
under  th;it  of  his  brother  Mo«c«.t  He  received  his  colle^iulo  education  at 
Dartmouth,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1791.  lie  studied  Theology'  under 
the  direciioQ  of  the  ReT.  Pr.  Ljmanof  Hatfield,  and  waa  licensed  to  preach, 
uid  at  the  same  time  ordained  to  the  ministij,  at  Hadlcj,  M^*  6,  1794,  bj 
llie  Nortlieni  Htmpehire  Aatodatioii,  with  »  Tiev  to  labooxing  for  a  aeaMm 
in  Seneea,  N.  T.  He  Immedialelj  proceeded  towds  bn  intended  field, 
■nd  the  fleeond  Mvmon  he  preached,  was  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Genera, 
consisting  then  of  fire  or  six  log  cabins,  and  one  or  two  framed  biuldingi. 
Bat  he  was  soon  arrested  in  his  labours  by  an  attack  of  ferer  and  ague,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  returned  t"  Massachusetts.  He  preached  for 
some  time  both  in  Milford  and  in  North  BrookfieM,  and  overtures  to  settle 
in  belli  placed  were  made  to  him,  which,  however,  he  declined.  He  snbse- 
qucntlj  received  a  icall  from  the  church  iu  New  Braintree,  which  he  accepted ; 
and  on  the  26th  of  August,  1796, — his  twenty-sixth  birth  day, — he  was 
inetalkd  as  ita  pastor.  The  installation  sermon  wus  preached  by  his  theo- 
logiesl  instmeter,  the  Sct.  Dr.  Ljman  of  Hatfield. 

The  ehnioh  of  which  Mr.  Fiske  beeame  pastor  was,  at  that  time,  in 
re^tfd  to  its  spiritual  interests,  in  a  rery  deprnwed  state.  For  the  first  two 
years  of  his  ministry,  no  additions  w^ro  made  to  it ;  but  from  that  time 
there  were  several  added  each  year  until  when  there  commenced  an 

interesting  revival  which  continued  between  two  nrt  !  three  years,  and 
increased  greatly  both  the  ninral  and  numerical  sinngih  of  the  church. 
In  1818—19,  another  and  still  more  powerful  revival  occurred,  the  result  of 
which  was  an  udditiou  to  the  church  of  more  than  ninety  persous  of  all 
sges  and  eonditioiis.  The  years  1826,  1831,  and  1842,  wen  sereially 
marked  by  an  nnnsnal  attention  to  religion  in  his  congregation,  which  brought 
into  the  chnieh  an  sggregate  of  nearly  one  hnndred.  In  the  progress  of 
his  ministry,  not  only  was  the  chnroh  much  enlarged,  but  the  tone  of  Ohiistiail 
fimling  and  benevolent  effort  was  greatly  quickened  and  derated. 

He  always  showed  himself  an  earnest  friend  to  the  cau^e  of  education. 
He  watched  over  all  the  schools  in  the  town  with  a  sort  of  jiarcntal  interest, 
often  visiting  them,  and  doing  his  utmost  to  elevate  the  standard  of  c^uali- 
fication  in  the  t^^nchcrs.  He  had  also  an  important  agency  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Amherst  College,  and  as  long  as  he  lived  continued  one  of  its  most 
effiment  patrona. 

•  His  Half-Cpntury  and  D«diefttonr  DLacounw. — MS.  fr  ni  liis  dauetitor. 
iMosKS  TisKB  Was  ftBslive  of  Wanriek,  Maai.;  wm  gnMla»ted»t  DartmouUi  CoUefo  in 
17M;  WM  a  Tutor  tber«  Inm  1788  to  1795;  fftodM  TiMologj  and  wm  llowMd  to  prMeb,  tal 

waa  never  ortlaineij,  nni  prnnrh^d  but  a  few  times;  rcniov<»d  to  Tcnnr5«pe,  •where  he  Vx'came 
digtin^iushe<i  as  a  ci\ ili  in,  ai;d  died  in  184;^,  Rf*d  eighty-thrvo.  Ho  rcniaincvl  sinplo  till  be  w«I 
fifty  yi        il  1.  ii  1  fiifti  was  married  and  rcarid  a  family    f  mue  ohildrfii.    Ho  pubUshed 

rml  iWtc,  MBODg  whioh  WMaDkHoano  oa  Ni^ni  Slavo^  in  Uie  United  Stat««»  1795. 
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He  wu  kononred  with  ihe  degree  of  Doctor  of  Di?iiutj  from  AmherBt 
College  in  18il. 

Dr.  Fiske  oontmned  eole  pietor  of  (ke  draroh  natO  the  22d  of  June, 

1853,  when  Mr.  James  T.  Uyde,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  1847*  ma 
ordained  as  his  colleague.  From  that  time  lie  continued  to  preach  occasion- 
ally,— but  usually  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  whofe  ministers  he  was  fond 
of  visiting, — till  about  the  close  of  the  sunimcrof  1^54,  when  he  performed 
his  last  service  in  the  pulpit.  His  last  public  address  was  at  the  Commu- 
nion in  the  following  October.  During  the  next  winter,  he  suffered  much 
from  scialica,  and  his  health  seemed  to  be  gradually  failing  till  the  Ist  of 
Hatch,  when  he  was  taken  atiddealj  ill  with  ^congestion  of  Ihe  lungt.  Hit 
illneaa  was  attended  with  great  Buffering,  hut  his  mental  fiwultiea  were 
brightt  and  no  cloud  seemed  to  pass  hetween  him  and  the  Son  of  Bighteoua* 
ness.  His  children  he  welcomed  gratefully  to  hia  bedside,  and  wan 
oontibrted  by  their  last  loving  and  filial  miniatintUMUi.  Only  a  lew  houra 
before  his  death,  as  those  around  him,  at  his  request,  commenced  singing 
"Kock  of  ages  cleft  for  ine,"  his  voice,  still  sweet  and  perfectly  true, 
though  faltering,  joined  in  the  solemn  but  delightful  exeroijse,  as  if  in  antici- 
pation of  the  enrapturing  melodich  of  Heaven.  He  died  on  the  15th  of 
March,  1855, — after  an  illness  of  just  a  fortnight, — in  the  eighty-fifth  yeu* 
of  his  age,  and  the  sixty-first  of  his  minbtiy.  His  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rct.  Dr.  SneU  of  North  Brookfield. 

Dr.  Fiske  published  a  Spelling  Book,  1807;  a  Fast  Sermon,  1812;  a 
Ilalf-Century  and  Dedicatory  Discourse,  1S4G. 

He  had  eight  children, — ^four  sons  and  four  daughteiSt  all  of  whom  liTcd 
to  maturity. 

7H0M  Tfl£  &£y.  JAMES  T.  HYD£. 

BAanpoan,  Coim.,  June  18, 1866. 
Dear  Sir:  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  Ber.  Dr.  Fiske  of  New  Braintvee  until 

the  spring  of  1853,  when  he  was  cighty-twb  years  old;  but  from  that  time  was 
with  him  almost  constantly,  until  he  died — nominally  as  his  coUeagtic  in  the 
ministry,  but  more  truly  as  a  son  in  his  own  family — as  intimate  with  him  us  a 
young  man  could  well  be  with  one  older  than  himself  by  nearly  three-score  years. 
And  it  was  especially  true  of  him  that  he  was  yotmg  when  he  was  dd,  and  Jiesd 
Willi  he  Although  entirely  independent  in  my  official  reeponsihilities,  X 
was  very  much  dependant  upco  him  and  his  family  for  daily  compantonship  and 
recreation,  and  must  always  remember  him  with  filial  affection. 

In  person,  tall  and  well-proportioned,  with  large  and  regular  features,  and  but 
slightly  bended  form;  with  eyesiitill  bright  and  voice  still  strong  and  clear;  with 
slow  but  solid  footstep;  generally  reading,  writing,  singing,  or  talking,  when  he 
was  not  ridingor  sleeping,  he  seemed,  whc  n  i  li  ■  <  t  saw  him,  to  be  about  as  vigor- 
ous as  he  was  venerable.  With  a  serene  and  iiUell igent  countenance,  with  mild  and 
dignified  manners,  with  an  active  and  well-balanced  mind — discriminating  in 
judgment,  skilful  in  management,  cautious  and  yet  determined  in  action — in 
conversjatiou  at  once  inquisitive  and  instructive— deeply  interested  in  the  practical 
affairs  of  men,  and  with  as  deep  an  insight  into  their  chancier  and  motives,  he 
made  his  presence  to  be  feli  by  all  around  him,  without  even  attempting  to 
txert  an  influence  or  to  make  an  imprttssion. 

Fixed  in  his  opinions  and  ways,  but  .seldom  arbitrary;  strict  in  his  principles, 
severe  in  bis  sense  of  propriety  without  Iseing  sanctimonious;  equable  in  tempera^ 
UMnt  and  yet  playful  in  fieling;  geaeroos  insympathy  and  unoonunonly  compa&- 
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ioBftbb  to  tbow  who  ntUy  knew  him;  itdiqg  alwajs  with  »  aohlo  inpolM  and 
a  flteody  fyth  in  fay  our  of  whatever  seemed  r^ht  or  neefiil;  nenroiiely  eensttiTe 

to  sufTering;  timid  and  sometimes  impatient,  but  always  subnii.ssivc  and  truatfill; 
thoroughly  republican  in  Kiniplicity;  truly  patriarchal  in  lii)sj)itality ;  he  pre- 
sented to  my  eye  a  rounded  complctenctis  of  character,  srldoni  found,  except  tn 
those  who  have  grown  old  with  asileut  and  natural  grow  th,  without  any  special 
excitement  or  constmint,  but  in  the  quiet  study  and  senriee  of  tiie  Gosp^. 

In  the  puljHt ,  he  spoke  not  with  enticing  words,  nor  with  impasaioMd  appeal> 
but  with  sterling'  good  sense  and  with  great  appropriateness, — ^particularly  in 
prayer.  He  found  the  church  of  which  he  was  pastor  in  a  very  unpromising 
condition,  and,  1  think  I  may  add  that,  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  hiii  iaithful 
labours,  he  made  it  {lU  it  has  ever  b^u.  In  the  pubUc  schools,  in  the  College 
(Amherst)  in  whose  establishment  he  bore  a  prominent  fiart,  and  of  which  he 
was  a  Trustee  fbr  many  jmm,  and  in  the  coundk  of  the  churches,  espedally  in 
difficult  rases,  he  was  eminently  wise  and  efficient. 

After  a  ministry  of  fifty-eight  year8  and  nearly  five  months  among  the  same 
people,  in  a  pleasant  and  retired  home,  with  a  large  family, 

"  A.nd  that  which  should  acoompaDy  old  age, 
**  Am  honour,  lore,  obedience,  troops  of  IHeads," 

SOjoying  and  beii^;  enjoyed  by  his  friends  to  the  end,  praisit^  God  for  his  good- 
ness, and  feeling  more  deeply  than  he  could  evprf-s  his  own  unworthiness,  he 
foU  asleep  in  oonlident  hope  of  the  mercy  of  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ* 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

JAJkliiS  I.  lilDL. 


DANIEL  DOW,  D.  D. 

1795—1849. 

FROM  THE  BEY.  WILLIAV  A.  LiLBNED. 
normwoa  iw  tau  ooxuob. 

Tbompsov,  Conn.,  August  0,  IBfiS. 

Bear  Sir :  At  your  request,  I  send  you  a  brief  memorial  of  the  BiT.  De. 
Bow.    It  is  compiled  in  part  from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  as  I  was 

brought  up  under  his  pastoral  caro,  and  uho  nf  different  fime^s  pursued  my 
studies  under  his  direction  ;  in  part  also  from  iuforraation  derived  frovA  his 
widow  and  other  members  uf  his  family  ;  but  principally  from  auto- 
biographical notices  contained  in  his  semi-centennial  sermon.  I  think  his 
life  is  well  deserving  of  remembrance,  and  I  am  glad  that  you  propose  to 
pla«e  hia  name  among  the  many  Amsriean  Dimes,  whose  history  yon  are 
endeaTonriBg  to  rasene  from  ohlmoii* 

Da&lel  Bow  was  hom  at  Ashford,  Oobd.,  February  10,  1772.  When  he 
was  three  months  old,  hb  father  died ;  hut  his  mothw  watched  over  his 
infiaaoy  and  childhood  with  great  tenderness  and  care,  and  famished  him 
with  every  means  in  her  power  for  acquiring  useful  knowledge.  In  the  year 
1790,  InviTif?  gone  through  his  pr!'p:\rrktorY  "Studies,  he  entered  the  Sopho- 
more cL-kis  in  Yale  College.  Uis  mind,  wliieh  had  been  more  or  less 
susceptible  to  religious  influenoes,  even  from  early  childhood,  took  a  deci- 
dedly serious  direotion  during  his  college  life,  and,  under  the  counsel  and. 
gmdaiiM  of  Pkmdenl  Stiki,  he  made  »  pnhlio  profSDeaon  of  xeligioii. 
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Mr.  Dow  graduated  with  high  hdioar,  in  September,  179S.  Haviig 
flpent  the  portion  of  kia  fiither*«  estate  iriiieli  fell  to  him,  he  now  supported 
himaelf  for  two  jeuB  in  tOMhing  psalmody ;  and  at  the  same  time  pursued 
his  theological  studies,  partly  under  the  direction  of  the  Kcv.  Dr.  Goodrich 
of  Durham,  and  partly  under  that  of  the  Kev.  Enoch  Poiul*  of  Ashford. 
He  was  licensed  to  preaeh  the  Gospel  by  the  Association  of  Windham 
County,  at  Woodstock,  May,  1795.  lie  preached  his  first  two  sermons  in 
the  town  of  Douglass,  Mass.;  then  preache'l  eight  Sabbaths  in  Kastford,  a 
parish  of  hi.s  native  town;  then  four  Sabbaths  in  Kast  WoodsLoek  ;  and 
then  commenced  preaching  at  Thompson,  where,  iu  due  time,  he  received 
and  accepted  a  call  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  church. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  1795,  he  was  maniod  to  a  daughter  of  Deaoon 
Jesse  Bolles,  of  Woodstock. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1796»  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Thompson,  the  sennon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  the  Bot.  Enoeh 
Pond. 

He  was  settled  upon  a  salary  of  three  hundred  dollars.  His  predecessor. 
Re?.  Noadiah  Kussell,  had  received  forty  pounds  at  his  t^t^t figment  to 
purchase  a  farm,  and  from  the  proceeds  (  t'  this  farm,  had  su]»|.urted  his 
family,  no  that,  by  laying  u^i  his  whole  .salary,  he  iiud  become,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  one  of  the  richest  men  of  the  town.  Mr.  Dow  also,  a  short 
time  after  his  settlement,  purchased  a  farm.  He  had  Charles  Morris, 
(afterwards  Commodore  Morris,)  ss  a  "farm  boy,"  and  a  "hired  num." 
Morris  was  studying  under  Mr.  Dow,  and  paid  for  his  tuition  by  doing  *'dke 
chores  "  of  tho  fSunily ;  but  as  both  teacher  and  pupil  were  better  students 
than  farmers,  the  proceeds  of  the  season  were  only  sufficient  to  pay  the 
hired  man.  Four  years  after  his  settlement,  therefore,  Mr.  Dow  was  forced 
to  ask  a  disniis.sion,  as  he  had  several  iiivitation.s  to  settle  elaewlierc  ;  where- 
upon his  people  raised  hi.s  salary  tu  four  hundred  dollars.  lie  contrived,  by 
strict  economy,  to  iiupport  his  family  upon  thLj  ttmall  sum  till  the  war  of 
1812,  when,  finding  himself  five  hundred  dollars  in  debt,  he  again  asked  for 
a  dismission  on  the  ground  of  want  of  support ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  the 
people  increased  his  salary  to  five  hundred  dollars,  at  which  point  it 
xemuned.  But  it  was  not  till  three  years  before  his  death,  that  he  had 
saved  enough  to  pay  the  debt  of  ilTe  hundred  dollars.  The  apprehension 
that  he  might  die  in  debt,  was,  for  many  ycar^^,  a  sore  trouble  to  him  ;  but 
the  good  providence  of  God  provided  for  him,  and  he  left  the  entire  salary 
of  his  last  two  years  to  his  surviving  family.  And  here  it  is  proper  to  say 
that  the  judgment,  prudenee,  and  skilful  diligence  of  his  wife  relieved  him 
from  most  of  the  anxietiea  attendant  on  limited  resources,  and  enabled  hun 
to  educate  a  large  family  and  support  a  large  household  in  a  manner 
becoming  his  position  in  life.  Indeed  I  hsTo  heard  details,  from  his  ezoel- 
lent  partner,  of  household  msnsgement,  which  surpass  the  Actions  of  **Sunny 
Side,"  or  any  other  which  I  hsTo  ever  read,  of  the  interior  alfotrsof  the 
minister's  family.  It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  decide  how  much  of  the 

♦ExocH  PoxD  was  )>om  at  Wrentliam.  Ma;.*.,  April  27,  175fi,  and  wan  gnuluatod  at  Brown 
University  in  1777.  After  leaving  Cullcj^o,  he  wa^  an  offioiT  in  ihc  Anieriran  army  for  aboot 
ft  jWf  ftod  tbea  for  sevsnl  yean  wa«  (wuupied  aa  a  teacher  of  music,  and  also  a  t»Mh«r  of  OM 
Off  ^  pnUleidKMlf  Id  Boston.  Ho  then  stodied  Thooloffy  ftir  a  Ami  timet  ontorod  tlioiniiiit> 

try,  an4  was  fii  ftled  as  pajitorof  the  church  in  Ashfunl,  Cunn.,  in  1789.  In  17'.'*',  a  revival  of 
reii>;iitn  uui  Dii^  his  ]>oo|  le  a  ided  about  eighty  new  moubers  to  litis  cbu rob.  tie  died  of  ooa* 
tiumi'tion  "n  the  lUh  of  Augii.xt,  H(J7,  in  tho  fifty -seooiMl  JMT  Of       ngO*    Uo  !■  ngynmlti 

M  baring  boon    a  genial,  aSablo,  and  good  iaaa.'' 
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mloSsler^B  well  atadied  wraioiui,  and  timely  pMtoral  vlslto,  were  due  to  tli6 
leas  notieed  labours  of  the  minister'a  wife. 

Mr.  Bow  waa  alwaya  a  atudent.    Ho  furnished  hinuelf  witli  hooka  Ui 

early  life  in  a  way  worth  inentiouing.  The  late  Oliver  D.  Cook,  bookseller 
in  Hartford,  wn»  his  particular  friend ;  and,  on  his  annual  visit  to  Com- 
menccniont  at  Yale  College,  Mr  T)nw  would  buy  all  the  books  he  wanted 
for  the  year,  and,  at  his  next  annual  visit  would  exchange  them  for  others, 
of  course  paying  for  their  use.  For  nuiuy  years  he  had  young  men  prepar- 
ing for  College  under  his  instructiun,  besides,  in  the  fall,  the  schoolmasters 
in  the  neighbourhood,  who  needed  preparatory  drilling  fur  the  winter  s  cam* 
paign.  Ur.  Dow  always  roi>c,  winter  and  aumnar,  botweeo  fonr  and  five 
o'eloek*  His  firat  employment,  alter  kindling  the  fire,  waa  to  rend  aloud 
one  ehaptor  in  the  Greek  Teatament,  and  to  nng  a  Hynm ;  and  the  oaaan- 
tion  of  these  morning  praiaes  wa.s  one  of  the  thinga  which  the  bereaTod 
honaehold  most  sensibly  felt,  after  he  was  taken  away.  The  reat  of  the 
day,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  regularly  devoted  to  exercise  and  the 
usual  routine  of  the  daily  duties  of  hos[)ituUty  nn<l  visiting,  was  spent  in 
his  study.  His  studies  lay  principally  in  the  liibie,  and  uo  one  could  be 
more  familiar  with  its  sacred  pages.  He  needed  only  a  single  important 
word  in  any  passage,  to  enable  him  at  once  to  turn  to  the  chapter  and  verse 
where  it  waa  fouod.   Seott  was  hia  fiivonrite  eommenUtor. 

On  his  settlement,  Mr.  Dow  committed  to  paper  oertain  definita  mlea  for 
the  regulation  of  hia  oondaet,  to  which  I  believe  he  very  nniformly  adhered. 
These  rules  relate  more  eapecially  to  his  duties  as  a  preacher.  And  it  was 
as  a  preacher  that  he  pre-eminently  excelled.  Very  early  in  his  miniatorial 
life,  he  was  compelled  to  forego  writing  sermons.  The  first  occasion  on 
which  he  preached  an  uti written  seniion  was  a  preparatory  lecture.  He 
felt  that  ho  had  failed  and  was  discouraged.  It  happened,  however,  that 
one  of  the  deacons  of  the  churcli  thought  otherwise,  and,  without  ki  n  ing 
any  thiug  of  Mr.  Dow's  feelings  on  the  subject,  remarked  to  him  tiiut, 
though  he  did  not  wbh  to  flatter  his  minister,  he  had  never  heard  so  good  a 
nermon  from  him.  From  this  preparatory  leetnra  to  the  laat  aeimon  ho 
preached, — an  interval  of  half  a  oentory, — he  never  wrote  a  disoourao, 
exciting  a  few  on  extraordinary  occasiona,  not  amounting,  at  the  utmost, 
to  a  dcaen.  This  praetioe  of  preaching  unwritten  sermons,  enabled  him  to 
preach  more  sermons,  perhaps,  than  almost  any  minister  of  his  time  in  New 
England.  The  parish  is  so  divided  into  small  villages  and  remote  neigh- 
bourhoods, that  ho  was  compelled  to  extpii  !  his  labours  over  a  iarge  field. 
There  were  some  nine  places,  lH?sidcs  his  uwu  church,  where  he  was  expected 
to  preach  with  more  or  lebs  reguiariiy.  He  couimouly  preached  a  third 
sermon  on  the  Sabbath  in  some  one  of  these  neighbourhoods,  citen  goiug 
eight  or  nine  miles  for  this  purpose.  Besides,  he  preached  very  freqnently 
on  week  day  evenings, — sometimes  on  every  one  except  Satorday,  whioh 
day  he  always  preserved  unbroken  by  any  labours  away  from  hia  houaa. 
In  addition  to  this,  he  always  preached  at  funerals,  taking  this  opportunity 
to  preach  to  the  living,  as  he  expressed  it,  and  not  of  the  dead.  And  as 
this  was  universally  known,  he  was  called  upon  to  ofliciate  on  such  occasions 
in  remote  places,  and  particularly  on  the  border  lands  between  Connecti- 
cut, Maiisachusetts,  and  Rhode  Inland,  where  there  waa  not  regular  preach- 
ing. He  had  preached  a  luueral  sermon  the  day  he  died.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  his  labours  were  divided  and  spread  over  so  large  an  extent  of  tor- 
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ritory,  bis  own  people  perhaps  were  not  (ollj  aware  how  much  he  did;  but 
had  they  been  united  and  bestowed  upon  one  spot,  he  woVild  have  appeared 
to  be  what  be  was, — one  of  the  most  laborious  ministers  of  his  generation. 

Mr.  Dow  carefully  thoufrht  out  his  sermons;  they  were  always  well 
planned  ;  the  doctrine  plainly  set  forth  ;  the  stylo  clear  and  forcible  ;  and 
throughout  the  whole  there  was  a  simple,  straight  forward  niauuer,  which 
impressed,  the  hearer  from  Ha  imoatentatieiis  eamestness.  He  waa  fimd  of 
taldng  some  aingle  expression,  or  short  elause  of  a  sentenee,  for  a  test: 
tometimoB  tbe  seleotion  wonld  seem  to  be  odd,  bat  it  waa  always  found  in 
the  end  that  the  preacher  had  a  serious  object  in  view.  Tbe  doctrines  of 
Scripture  he  was  inclined  to  express,  at  least  in  the  later  periods  of  his 
ministry,  in  Scripture  language,  rather  than  in  the  formulas  of  creeds  ; 
though  I  suppose  from  no  dissatisfaction  with  the  language  of  tho  latter. 
But  his  great  familiarity  with  the  Scriptures  naturally  led  him  to  this 
course.  He  stated  the  whole  truth  with  all  plainness,  as  he  held  it  ;  for  he 
regarded  it  as  his  duty  to  preach  tlie  truth,  and  the  duty  of  hin  hearur:^  to 
reoeive  it.  Indeed  be  never  seemed  to  bo  eonseioos  that  any  one  wonld 
expeot  from  him  any  thing  sbort  of  tbo  whole  troth,  howerer  unpalatable  it 
might  be.  He  reoognised  the  opposition  of  the  hnman  heart  to  many 
humbling  truths,  bnt  seemed  not  to  be  aware  that  any  one  ooold  suppose 
that  he  was  not  to  preach  them.  And  it  deserves  to  be  stated,  as  showing 
how  much  undoubted  houcsty  and  unmixed  simplicity  of  purpose  will  effect, 
that,  at  the  time  of  his  donth,  he  stood  amon  '  Ohn-^tinns  and  ministers  of 
other  denominations,  aiuiost  a**  high  as  amoug  those  of  his  own,  notwith- 
standing  he  was  accustomed  to  argue  points  of  denominational  difference 
with  great  plainness  and  force. 

In  his  interoourse  with  his  people  he  was  remarkably  prudent.  He  norer 
intermeddled  with  what  lUd  not  oonoera  him.  He  neyer  allowed  lumself  to 
become  a  party  to  the  disputes  and  diasentiona  of  indiTidoals,  though  he 
was  firm  in  doing  what  he  deemed  his  own  duty.  His  parishioners 
generally  understood  that  their  minister  was  to  be  allowed  to  take  what- 
ever position  deemed  to  him  to  be  right  on  any  question  of  duty,  without 
hinderance  or  rebuke;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  formed  no  parties,  and 
uttered  no  denunciations,  nor  took  any  other  course  to  bring  them  into  his 
views,  than  the  simple  presentation  of  what  he  deemed  the  truth.  He  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  their  esteem  to  his  dying  day. 

Mr.  Dow  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Tide  OoUege  in  1824*  He  wss  one 
of  the  Founders  of  the  Theological  Instttnto"  at  East  Windsor,  and  was 
a  Trustee  of  the  same  from  its  fbundation  in  1824.  He  was  elected  a  Cor- 
porate member  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  1840 ;  and 
held  these  several  offices  till  his  death.  In  1840,  he  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Williams  College.  He  died  July  19,  1849,  in  the 
seventy-eighth  year  of  bis  age.  He  died  in  his  Master*s  service.  He  had 
just  returne<l  from  preaching  a  funeral  sei  uiou  on  ihe  text — "  Be  ye  also 
ready,"  when  he  waa  suddenly  called  home,  without  the  utterance  of  a  word. 

Dr.  Dow  published  Fsmiliar  Letters  to  Bot.  John  Sherman,  1806 ;  The 
Pedobaptist  Oateobism,  1807 ;  A  Diasertation  on  the  Sinaitio  and  Abra- 
hamio  Oovenants,  1811 ;  Gonnee^ent  Eleotion  Sermon,  1825 ;  Free  inquiry 
leoommended  on  the  subjeot  of  Free  Masonry,  1829 

I  am  yours  respectfully, 

WUiLIAM  A.  LABMID. 
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ABIJAH  WINES* 

Abijah  Winbb,  the  «ldeB»  ckild  of  Abijafa  and  Deborah  (Runnela) 
Wiam»  wii  bora  at  Sonthold,  Long  iBland,  Hay  27,  1706.  Hib  pwento 
won  of  Wolab  oxtnotion.   In  iho  year  1780,  wben  he  was  a  little  lest  tbaa 

fifteen  years  old,  be  removed  with  hia  father's  family  to  Newport,  N.  H. 
In  hia  childhood  and  yooth,  he  was  uncommonly  active  and  resolute,  and 
gave  promise  of  a  much  more  than  ordinarily  energetic  character. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  was  married  to  a  young  lady  in  Newport — Ruth, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  IJcnjamin  Giles  ;  and,  as  both  liiniself  and  his  wife 
inherited  some  property,  they  settled  down  on  a  farm  with  very  comforta- 
ble worldly  prospects,  lie  had  become  the  father  of  two  children,  and  was 
engaged  in  building  a  now  honae,  when  a  change  took  place  in  bis  views  and 
feelings,  that  gare  a  new  complexion  to  his  lifb.  The  oiroumstanoes  attend* 
ing  this  change  were  remarkable.  On  a  certain  night,  as  he  was  gettbg 
into  his  bed,  the  sheets  between  which  he  was  laying  himself  down,  sug- 
gested to  his  mind  the  thought  of  the  winding  sheet,  in  which  he  must  ere 
long  be  wrapped,  as  a  preparation  for  being  laid  in  the  grave;  and  this  was 
iho  beginning  of  a  pro<-oss  of  solemn  thought,  that  resulted  in  his  hopeful 
couversiou.  From  this  time,  he  was  free  to  converse  on  religious  subjects, 
and  was  very  soon  heard  exliortiiig  his  workmen  and  neighbours  to  begin  at 
once  to  lay  up  treasure  in  Heaven. 

Shortly  after  Uiis  diange  of  character,  he  began  to  meditate  a  ehangc  of 
employment ;  and  his  thoughts  were  directed  towards  the  ministry.  Ho 
commenced  his  (dasncal  studies  under,  the  instruction  of  the  Rot.  Lein 
Lanktont  of  Alstead,  intending  originally  to  dispense  with  a  collegiate 
course;  but,  as  he  proceeded,  he  changed  his  purpose,  and,  in  the  spring 
of  1792,  became  a  member  of  the  Sophomore  cla.ss  of  Dartmouth  College. 
During  his  connection  with  that  institution,  he  su.stained  a  highl}-  respecta- 
ble standing  as  a  scliolar,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  general  inJiflferenec  to 
religion,  maintained  an  exemplary  Christian  character.  He  was  graduated 
in  the  year  iliil. 

On  leaving  College,  he  went  to  FranUin,  Mass.,  to  prosecute  his  theolo- 
gical studies  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Emmons.  The  teacher  and  the 
pupil  aro  said  to  have  been  mutually  pleased,  and  each  to  have  found  in  the 

other  a  kindred  spirit.  Having  remained  here  not  ht  from  a  year,  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  about  August,  1795,  and,  on  returning  to  his  house  at 

Newport,  was  employed  by  the  church  and  society  there  to  preach  as  a  can- 
didate for  settlement,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  he  was  invited  to 
become  their  pa^ttor  ;  and,  having  accepted  the  call,  was  ordained  in  Janu- 
ary, 1706.  The  ordination  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Burton 
of  liieLi'urd,  Vt. 

•  Farley*!  Via.  8«iia.— BM.  «f  Xandon  AMod>tln«.--rffln«nT>iw>tta>  fhn  Mia*  Sartall 

PlMltiM. 

t  Lavi  LAWVTOir  mm  «  natlT*    BontliiBgloii,  Conn.  {  wm  mduatad  at  Tata  CoUcgt  in 

1777  ;  n&s  ordained  pastor  of  the  Second 
OkmiaMd  Maj  22,  18^;  aod  died  io 
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Notwitlisteiidiiig  be  Iftboond  wider  tbe  dindtintage  of  being  a  propM 
in  his  own  oovntryi  hU  Uboon  wece  bighlj  appraeiAtod,  and  wero  attondod 
witb  ft  muiifMt  bleuing.  Tbe  sodety  inoroMod  in  numbefs  and  streogtb* 
ibe  cbuxeb  was  built  up  under  hU  miniafery,  and  two  ezteiuiTO  NTiYtb 
occurred,  one  of  which  numbered  about  seventy  hopefdl  snbjoota. 

Not  long  after  the  last  and  most  extensive  of  theso  revivals,  he  was  invi- 
ted to  become  the  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  "Mnino  Charity 
School,'*  then  just  established  at  Hampden,  Maine,  an  l  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  Bangor;  but  he  deferred  the  acceptance  of  thu  iippumtraent,  hav- 
ing in  his  eye  another  iield  of  usofulness,  which  he  thought  ho  luii'hi  per- 
haps occupy  to  more  advantage.  He  bad  been  greatly  ezeieiaed  ooaoeming 
tbe  moral  wants  of  tbe  Weat,  and  espedally  in  respect  to  tbe  establiabmeni 
of  e  Tbeologioal  Seminary  tbat  augbt  feurniab  mininteiB  for  tbat  deatitnte 
and  rapidly  inereaaing  population ;  and  he  resolved  on  making  n  peraODal 
effort  to  meet  the  ezigeney*  Aecordingly,  he  resigned  bis  charge  at  Kew« 
port  in  November,  1816,  in  spite  of  the  ri>monstrancc8  of  his  congregation 
who  were  ardently  attached  to  him,  and  jouriicyed  into  the  central  part  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  to  carry  into  effect  his  benevo- 
lent purpose-  He,  however,  failed  to  secure  the  necessary  co-operation  in 
his  enterprise,  and  returned,  alter  a  lew  luunths,  hopeless  of  being  able  to 
ftccomplisb  it.  ' 

It  bad  been  remarked  by  lua  friends,  previoos  to  bia  setting  ont  on  bis 
joomey  to  tbe  West,  tbat  tbere  were  some  tbings  in  bis  appearance  and 
eondoet  wbieb  it  seemed  difficult  to  aeeonnt  for ;  and.  on  his  return,  it 
beeame  quite  manifest  that  his  reason  had  sustained  a  severe  shock.  This 
was  attributed  by  some  to  his  Laving  been  unduly  excited  during  the  revi- 
val, and  hy  others  to  his  having  exercised  his  faculties  too  intensely  in  cer- 
tain philosophical  and  theological  discussions,  in  which  he  had  become  deeply 
interested.  He  remained  at  Newport  with  his  family  for  some  time,  and 
then  went  to  an  asylum,  where,  after  a  lew  mouths,  his  mental  malady 
seemed  to  be  entirely  eored.  He  now  jeomeyed  into  Maine,  and  arrange- 
menta  were  made  for  bis  eatablisbment  in  tbe  Divinity  School,  to  wbieb  be 
bad  been  previously  appointed.  He  removed  bia  fiunlly  tbitber  in  tbe 
spring  of  1818;  bnt  be  resigned  bis  Profesaovsbip  after  bolding  it  about 
one  year. 

After  his  connection  with  the  Seminary  closed,  he  accepted  an  invitatiMl 
to  preach  to  the  Congregational  Society  on  Deer  Island,  in  Ponobscot  Bay. 
Here,  without  being  installed  as  paStor,  he  laboured,  for  the  most  part  very 
acceptably,  for  twelve  years.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  time,  he  enga- 
ged with  great  zeal  in  the  Temperance  lleformation,  which  was  then  just 
beginning  to  attract  pnblte  notice;  and  tbe  ardour  wbieb  be  dispkyed  in 
tbe  cause,  gave  offence  to  a  portion  of  bia  congregation^  and  prepared  tbe 
way  for  bis  separation  from  them.  Having  now  reoebed  tbe  age  of  sixty^ 
five,  and  considering  his  prospects  of  continued  usefulness  on  the  island  as 
at  beat  dubious,  be  determined  to  withdraw  from  public  life  altogether.  He 
might  have  returned  to  Newport,  where  the  house  which  he  had  built,  and 
the  farm  on  which  he  had  lived,  still  remaim-il  in  his  possession  ;  but,  as 
his  associations  with  the  place  had  been  remh  v.  1  painful  by  some  previous 
•xperiences,  he  chose  to  make  a  different  arraUoCuicnt ;  and,  accordingly,  in 
eompany  with  his  son,  he  ascended  the  Penobscot  River,  purchabed  a  tract 
•f  uncultivated  land,  and  addreaaed  bimadf  vigorously  to  tbe  work  of  pre- 
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paring  for  ;i  faiDily  cstabli&IimeDt.  In  the  spring  of  1832,  he  was  exposed 
to  great  harJghips,  especially  ia  connectioA  with  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather ;  the  effect  of  wMdi  upon  his  health  soon  became  apparent.  He 
IbU  under  the  tnflveiuie  of  ft  morbid  nerroos  affeolioii,  fteootnpanied  by 
estrane  deprossion  of  spirtts,  and  decided  mental  alienation— in  abort,  it 
was  the  reappeumnco  of  his  old  dieease,  in  an  aggravated  form.  In  the 
month  of  Angost,  he  was  oonveyed  to  the  hospital  in  Gharlestown,  Mass., 
where  he  spent  his  remaining  days.  He  lingered  in  great  suffering  till  the 
11th  of  February,  1833,  when  he  died  in  the  sixtj-scvcnth  year  of  Lis  age. 
HiH  remains  were  removed  to  the  house  of  bis  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  B.  Saw- 
yer, in  Amesbury,  Mass.,  where  his  funeral  was  attended.  A  Discourse, 
coumjLiiiurative  of  his  life  and  character,  was  delivered  on  the  next  Sab- 
bath, in  Mr.  Sawyer's  meeting-house,  by  the  licv.  Stephen  Farley,*  which 
was  aflerwards  pnUiahed. 

Mr.  Wines  performed  ▼trions  important  senrioes,  and  reeeived  many  tea* 
timonies  of  pnbfio  respect,  beyond  the  ordinary  routine  of  ministerial  labonr. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  for  many  years  a  Tmstee,  of  the  NewHamp- 
ahire  Missionary  Society,  and  preached  one  of  its  anniyersary  sermons.  He 
was  also  a  Trustee  of  the  Union  Ac»ademy,  Plainfield,  which  was  originally 
intended  to  be  a  Seminary  for  theological,  as  well  as  classical,  instruction. 
In  l5li^,  he  was  a  delegate  from  the  General  Association  of  New  Ilamp- 
ahire  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Philadelphia, 
fie  had,  at  different  limes,  many  young  men  under  his  care,  some  of  whom 
ka  iittad  fiur  OoUeg^s,  and  othem  Im  aansted  in  their  theologioal  stndies. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Wine^  2'u^^^<s<^^ons: — A  Sermon  on 
linman  depravity,  1804.  An  Inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  rinn^'s  ina* 
bility  to  become  holy,  1812.  A  Sermon  on  vain  amusements.  A  Sermon 
entitled  '^The  merely  amiable  man,  no  Christian,"  1828.  A  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  B.  Sawyer,  at  Cape  Elizabeth,  on  "the  perfection  of  the 
Divine  government."    A  SorTnon  entitled  "The  moral  young  man." 

Mr.  Wines  had  twelve  children:  four  of  his  daughters  became. wives 
of  ministers  of  the  GospeL   Mrs.  Wines  died  in  March,  1838. 

FBOM  THB  BEY.  KIAH  BATLET. 

East  Hahdwick,  Vt.,  October  1856. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  I  cheerfully  comply  with  the  request  contained  m  your  let- 
ter of  the  27th  of  September;  and  the  rather  as  my  opportunities  for  knowing 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Wines,  and  forming  a  oorrect  judgment  of  his  character,  were  all 
that  I  could  desire.  I  was  well  ac  ju.iiuted  with  him  when  he  was  in  Ooll^, 
during  the  period  of  his  ministry  at  Newport,  and  while  lie  was  connected  with 
the  Theological  SeinHinry  at  Bangor. 

In  stature,  he  was  large,  erect,  of  a  commanding  aspect,  and  looking  as  if  ho 
had  been  born  to  be  a  leader.  Ilis  features  were  strongly  marked, — his  nose  promi- 
nent, his  eye  large,  and  his  fordiesd  uncommonly  well  developed — indeed  his 
personal  appearance  altogether  was  highly  impressive,  and  there  was  an  air  of 
nobility  aboat  all  his  movements. 

•Stepheh  Fart.ey  waj?  a  native  of  IIollU,  N.  H. ;  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Colltfe  In 
1804;  w»a  ordained  jiu«t.>r  of  the  diureh  in  Claremont,  N.  U.,  December  2t,  1806;  waa  dia- 
udattd  in  April,  1819;  afterwardi  reiided  in  Amcsbuir,  Haas.;  and  died  in  1351.  Ha  pah- 
UifaAd  L«tton  addreased  to  Noah  WoracMw  in  replj  tohis  **  Bilile  K««a.» 
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In  College,  ht  WM  one  of  tlie  hmi  Mlioltft  in  fait  dus;  tad  lit  tlwi^tajt- 

tinned  t  TigorooB  «nd  diligent  stAdent,  to  &r  tt  hit  dronintttwMt  wonld  ptrauty 
nmidst  his  manifold  professional  engagements  in  after  life. 

Notwithstanding  he  was  settled  in  the  town  M'herehe  had  spent  a  rnnsiderabl* 
part  ut  lua  uarlj  life,  be  had  a  higlily  Buccessful  ministry,  and  the  people  among 
whom  ho  laboured  were  strongly  attached  to  him.  It  was  t  drcumgtance  <^ 
mmt  interest  that  hit  excellent  wife  became  tiie  mantger  of  the  Iknn  which  he 
had  previously  cnltivated,  that  thus  he  might  giro  himself  more  entirely  to  his 
work;  and  the  consequence  was  that  his  profiling  soon  appcnrod  to  nil,  nnd  he 
took  a  high  raok  among  his  brethren,  not  only  of  the  neighbourhoodj  but  of  the 
SUte. 

As  a  preacher,  Ifr.  Wioet  posietsed  manj  admlfaUe  qnalHiet.  Hb  TOien 
wtt  stroi^  and  commanding,  hat  not  partieolarlj  melodiont.  ffit  fine  pwaoo 

and  natural  and  easy  manner  were  greatly  in  his  favour.  His  perceptions  were 
clear  and  quick,  and  he  saw  the  remote  relations  of  things,  almost  as  by  intui- 
tion. He  rea.soncd  with  preat  diroctnes.s  and  force,  marching  forward  to  his 
conclusion  by  a  path  so  luminous  that  his  hearers  generally  felt  constrained  to 
ibUow  him.  Hit  Calvinism  was  of  the  Hopkinsian  type,  and  his  preaching  was 
in  a  high  degree  doctrinal*  He  preadied  with  a  boldnett  and  fervour  that  left 
no  one  in  doubt  as  to  the  nncerity  and  strength  of  his  convictions.  My  old 
teacher.  Dr.  Emmons  of  Franklin,  had  a  verj  high  estimate  of  him,  both  as  a 
theologian  and  a  preacher. 

Mr.  Wiues  was  uncommonly  gifted  in  respect  to  those  qualities  necessary  to 
constitute  a  good  teacher.  He  was  cngag^  in  this  employment,  more  or  lett, 
previous  to  his  going  to  Bangor;  and  his  services  in  this  way  were  alwayi  emi* 
ncntly  acceptable  and  useful.  He  generally  left  his  mark  on  the  charaotnr  of 
his  pupils. 

But  his  highest  excellence  was  his  devoted  piety^ — ^he  seemed  always  ready 
to  do  the  will  of  his  lleaveuly  Father,  and  always  to  live  as  if  he  wore  longing 
to  breathe  the  atmotphere  of  Heaven.  It  was  manifest  to  all  who  witnessed 
his  daily  walk,  that  the  commanding  purpose  of  hit  life  was  to  glorifj  Qod  in 
the  faithful  discharge  of  all  hi.s  duties.  He  Wtt  preeminently  an  honest  man, 
and  a  consistent,  every  day  Cliristian. 

It  is  uow  more  than  thirty  years  since  I  saw  Mr.  Wines;  and,  as  I  have 
myself  already  passed  my  eighty-fifth  year,  1  am  unable  to  give  you  any  more 
extended  account  of  him.  At  he  comes  up  helbre  me  in  the  distance,  I  sdll  lovi 
and  admire  him;  and,  at  no  distant  period,  I  hope  to  join  him,  with  other  good 
men  of  his  T'^TTation,  who  have  gone  before  me,  in  those  blessed  employments 
of  which  our  best  experience  on  earth  has  been  only  a  foretaste. 

Yours  cordially, 

KIAH  BATLET. 
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£LIPHAL£T  GILLET,  D.  D. 
1796—1848. 

F&OM  Tii£  BEY.  BENJAMIN  TAPPAN,  D.  D. 

AvovnAi  Xe.j  Jime  4, 1860. 
My  d«ur  Sir  i  Bb.  Oillit  ai  fiallowell  was  my  near  neighbotir  fot 

thirty-soven  years,  and  I  was  ever  acoiiFtonied  to  regard  him  as  one  of  my 
bost  frionda  and  comT^ellorj^.  At  your  r(  rjiu'^'t,  I  will  very  cheerfully  fur- 
nish some  brief  notices  of  hia  life,  together  with  such  views  of  his  personal 
and  o&ciul  charaotor,  M,  during  the  period  of  mj  acqaaintancG  with  him,  I 
was  led  to  entertain. 

Eliplial«t  GlUet  wta  bom  at  Colflfaflater,  C<mii.»  on  Hkt  of  Novem* 
ber,  1768.  Ho  was  graduated  at  DartmoutL  College  in  1791,  and  was  anb* 
aeqaontly  employed  as  a  teacher  in  Wetherafield,  Coon.  He  panned  hie 
theologieal  atn^ee  at  Newburyport.  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Spring,  and  was  ordained  as  the  first  pastor  of  the  ohoroh  in  Hallowell, 
Me.,  (the  fir'^t  nnd  only  pl-K-c  wliero  he  had  preached  as  a  candidate  for  set- 
tlomont,)  in  Aiiini-t,  IT^  V  Ilorc  he  laboured  to  very  good  acec]itancc,  and, 
during  some  years  of  his  ministry,  with  very  encouraging  success,  until,  at 
his  request,  his  connection  with  his  people  was  dissolved  in  May,  1827. 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1S24. 

At  the  tine  of  bis  aottlenient,  the  ebnreb  of  wbiob  be  beoame  paator  was 
in  its  infimey,  oonaiBtbg  of  but  twelve  members.  Ifo  other  Congregational 
ebnrefaee  existed  at  that  time,  within  what  aie  now  the  comities  of  ELenne- 
bee,  Franklin,  and  Somerset,  except  those  of  B1ootii(1>  1 1,  Wintiirop,  and 
Angnsta ;  and  these  were  destitute  of  pastors.  In  this  new  and  rising 
commnnity,  it  devolved  on  him  to  lay  the  foundations;  and  to  give  not  only 
to  the  church  and  people  under  his  pastoral  care,  but,  to  some  extent,  to 
the  region  around  him,  an  impress  and  character  for  many  generations. 
From  the  beginning,  his  influence  was  exerted  in  favour  of  education  and 
good  learning,  of  social  order  and  refinement,  sound  morals,  evangelical 
tnith«  and  vital,  praotioal  godlinees.  The  extent  and  power  of  this  inlln* 
ence  it  wonld  not  be  easy  to  estimate.  To  the  ehmreh  of  whieh  he  was 
pastor,  two  hundred  and  twenty  persons  were  added  during  the  thirty*two 
years  of  his  ministry ;  and  the  number  of  members,  at  the  time  of  his  difl^ 
mission,  liad  risen  from  twelve  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

"When  the  Maine  Missionary  Society  was  organized  in  1807,  r>r.  Oillet 
was  chosen  its  Secretary  ;  and  this  office  he  continued  to  hold  until  his 
death.  For  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  he  had  been  constantly 
employed  in  watching  over  its  interests,  conducting  its  afi'airs,  and  seeking 
its  prosperity.  In  the  cause  of  Home  Missions  in  the  State  of  Maine,  his 
heart  was  bound  up ;  and  he  never  oeased  to  pray  and  labour  for  its 
advaneemcnt.  Some  of  the  topies  of  oonversation  in  ray  last  interviews 
with  him  related  to  its  concerns ;  and  among  the  subjects  of  lus  last  thank* 
(ol  acknowledgment,  was  the  ability  God  had  given  him,  so  long  to  attend  to 
his  official  duties.  Upon  him,  as  Secretary  of  the  institution,  came  the  care 
of  nearly  all  the  churches  ;  jin<l  for  the  Hs«iduity  and  faithfulness  with  which 

he  fulfilled  his  trtist  he  was  greatly  and  deservedly  honoured.   The  feeble 
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churches  in  the  State,  and  the  miasionariea  sent  forth  to  mimstcr  to  their 
necessities,  over  fottnd  in  him  a  sympathizing  frieiid  and  eomiBellor*  In 
proseouUng  the  woik  oommilted  to  him,  he  did  not  flbrink  from  any  labour 
and  &tigne,  which  he  thought  himself  able  to  bear.  After  he  had  passed 
his  threescore  years  and  ten,  he  traversed  the  wilderness,  inqniiing  into  the 
state  of  the  new  and  scattered  settlements,  and  cheerfully  partakbg  of  such 
accommodations  as  the  log  cabin  or  camp  might  afford  him.  When  the 
business  of  the  Society  and  the  wants  of  the  destitute  required  his  atten- 
tion, ncitlier  incloment  skies  nor  the  winter's  cold  could  detain  him.  For- 
getful of  his  owu  eaae,  he  lived  and  laboured  for  the  good  of  others. 

Pr.  Gillet  was  blessed,  for  the  most  part,  with  comfortable  health,  and 
with  unimpaired  vigour  uid  yivaqity  of  mind.  The  Author  of  liis  baiag 
liad  endowed  him  with  the  ezoellent  gift  of  a  line  flow  of  apiiits,  and  thia, 
in  subordination  to  the  anstaining  ininences  of  God's  word  and  graoe*  he 
fonnd  a  valuable  support  and  a  cheering  cordial  under  the  burdens  and 
trials  to  which  he  was  subjected.  This  he  retained  amidst  the  gradual 
decays  of  age,  and  never  had  I  known  him  appear  more  cheerful  and  happy 
than  during  the  last  few  months  of  his  life.  In  the  meetings  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  this  State  in  June,  and  of  the  American  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  in  September,  he  took  a  lively  intereft,  and  returned  home 
from  them  with  a  mind  refreshed  by  intercourse  with  Christian  friends,  and 
animated  to  new  seal  and  effort  by  God's  continued  favour  to  the  kindiud 
enterprises, — both  dear  to  him, — <iS  Domeatio  and  Foreign  Hissioni. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  1848,  he  returned  home  from  Boston  with  a 
hoarse  oold.  For  nearly  a  fortnight,  however,  this  did  not  occasion  unusual 
distress  or  alarm;  and  he  was  expecting,  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  October,  to 
administer  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  to  the  church  in  Hallowell, 
and,  in  th^  course  of  the  following  week,  to  assist  in  ;\n  onlinatiou  in  the 
town  of  Phillips.  But.  on  that  Sabbath,  he  was  not  able  to  go  abroad  ;  and 
his  disease  assuming  a  more  serious  character,  on  Wedne!»day,  the  11th 
instant,  a  physician  was  called  iu,  who  pronounced  the  case  to  be  oue  of 
bronchitis.  This  affection  of  the  throat  was  followed  by  neuralgic  pains, 
affecting  at  first  the  limba  obiefly,  bu^  afterwarda  other  parts  of  the  syatem. 
From  theoe  he  suffered  moat  intensely,  for  seyeral  days  and  nlghta,  with 
but  little  intermisaion,  till  he  found,  as  I  confidently  beliere,  a  termination 
of  all  earthly  aorrows  in  that  rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God. 

At  what  period  he  supposed  himself  to  have  been  made  a  subject  of 
renewing  grace,  T  am  not  able  to  state.  I  think,  however,  from  the  best 
iiifnrijKition  I  can  obtain,  that  this  event  occurred  dnritiL'  hU  ToUpgc  life; 
and  that  he  became,  while  yet  an  undergraduate,  a  cuiiuiJuuicanL  in  the 
church.  lie  was  not  accustomed  to  converse  very  freely  respecting  his  own 
religious  exercises,  nor  did  he  preserve  any  written  record  of  them.  But 
no  one,  it  ia  belieTed,  who  knew  him,  called  in  queation  the  sincerity  of  his 
religious  profeaaion,  or  the  genuineneas  of  his  Chriatian  character.  In  hia 
lifo,  there  was  sueh  an  exemplification  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  of  the 
meekness  and  gentleness,  the  humility  and  disinterestedness,  of  Christ,  and 
such  a  consecration  of  himself  to  the  interests  of  his  Kingdom,  that  no  one 
could  fail  to  perceive  whose  he  wn"  and  whom  he  served.  ITe  did  not,  at 
any  time,  perhaps,  experience  that  rapturous  enjoyment  on  the  one  hand, 
or  that  relit: ions  (iL'])r(\ssion  on  the  otlier,  to  which  j«ome  Cliristians  are 
SubjecL.    iiuL  iic  seems  to  have  chcn:>iicd,  with  a  good  degree  ol  constancy, 
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the  Christian  hope,  and  to  have  partaken,  in  seasons  of  perplexity  and 
trouble,  of  Christian  consolation.  He  bore  the  extreme  (iij^tress  of  his  last 
illness,  as  he  iiad  boruc  other  ufiiiutions,  with  uncoiiiplaining  submissioa 
**AU*8  well,*'  he  said,  **and  no  one  can  have  greater  reason  for  thankful* 
neas  tluui  I  haye.'*  Hia  views  of  his  own  sinfiijiiess,  he  stated,  had  been  at 
times  overwhelming ;  and  if  he  were  saved,  it  must  be  by  a  mlraele  of 
grace.  He  expressed  the  firmest  eonfidenoe  in  that  system  of  religious 
doctrine,  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  preach,  spoke  of  the  fear  of 
death  as  taken  away,  gave  up  hb  family  into  the  hands  of  God,  and,  after 
Bome  hours  of  comparative  ease  and  qoietness,  on  the  19th  of  October, 
1848,  he  closed  bis  earthly  career. 

Dr.  (iillet  was  of  slender  size  and  middling  stature.  T  am  not  aware 
that  there  wa^  any  thing  particularly  marked  in  his  features,  or  in  the 
expression  of  his  countenance ;  though  it  certainly  indicated  intelligence, 
good  nature,  and  vivacity.  He  was  one  of  natnre*8  gentlemen, — a  man  of 
bland  and  conrteons  manners,*of  refined  and  delieate  sensibility.  His  mind 
was  of  a  snperior  order,  and  must  have  received,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
life,  diligent  cnltivation.  He  had  a  fine  classical  taste,  and  in  the  produc> 
tioDS  of  hb  pen,  was  often  exceedingly  felicitous,  in  both  sentiment  and  ' 
language.  Several  of  his  discourses,  rich  in  thought  and  expression,  were, 
by  requei^t  of  those  who  heard  them,  eiven  to  the  pre^^s.  The  following  I 
believo  to  be  a  correct  Ibt  of  his  pul>lieatiou6  : — A  Sermon  at  the  ordina- 
tion of  Hugh  Wallis,*  1795.  An  Oration  on  the  death  of  WaBhington,  1800. 
A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  John  Dane,!  1803.  A  Sermon  on  Infant 
Baptism,  1804.  A  Fast  Sermon,  1808.  A  Sermon  before  the  Maine  Mia- 
eionary  Sodety,  1810.  A  Fast-  Sermon,  1811.  A  Thanks^ving  Sermon, 
181L  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Harvey  Loomis,  1811.  A  Sermon 
at  the  ordination  of  Daniel  Eendrick,  1812.  A  Sermon  on  the  Natioud 
Fast,  1812.  A  Sermon  at  the  dedication  of  a  meeting-house  in  YassaV 
borough,  1^17.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Fillebrown  in  Winthrop, 
1817.  A  Thanksgiving  Sennon,  1819.  A  Fast  Sermon  on  Intemperance, 
1821.  Ilh-i  annual  Missionary  Reports  were  much  anil  justly  admired,  and 
the  charm  of  hb  communications  to  the  Ghrbtian  Mirror  has  been  very 
generally  acknowledged. 

I  have  mentioned  his  refined  and  delieate  senaibilitj :  I  may  add  that  h« 
possessed  all  those  moral  and  social  as  well  ss  intelleetual  qualities,  thai 
were  fitted  to  make  him  a  general  &voarite  in  society.  Even  those  whoso 
reUgions  views  diflTercd  materially  from  his  own,  could  not  but  love  him  as 
a  man,  and  respect  him  for  his  cooscientionsness  and  eoasistenoy  as  a  dis- 
ciple and  mlni^^ter  of  Jems  Christ. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  liis  ministry,  he  was  somewhat  addicted  to  meta- 
phybiual  discussions,  and  was  no  mean  proficient  iu  that  school  of  Tlieology, 
at  the  head  of  which  were  Hopkiub,  Kmmons,  and  Spring.  He  loved  an 
argument,  and  was  a  ready,  logical,  and  keen  debater.  Seldom,  however, 
did  he  introduce  into  the  pulpit  any  doctrines  or  shades  of  doctrine,  in 

•  HroH  Wallis  was  gmduated  at  Darimoath  Colleee  in  1701 was  ordftinad  pMtor  «f  lb* 
ehurch  in  Bath,  M«.,  December  9,  1795;  wa*  dumisscd  July  15,  IHOO;  and  dJ«d  In  1848. 

fJuHv  I)a>k  was  II  native  <if  Andovcr,  Mn^^.n. ;  wits  graduated  nl  Dartmouth  CoUcpe  In  ISOO; 
was  orUiiinofl  piijitiT  of  the  cborch  in  Pittstown,  M«.,  February  16,  1803;  tvas  (ibsiasMd  in 
U04.  The  H(  V.  Joiijtfiun  GrcenlMf,  in  his  Sketches  of  the  Eoolcsiiuitical  History  of  Maine, 
tajw—**  The  miaLiiry  of  Mr.  Dane  was  short,  bat  ruinous  to  the  otumb  and  toeivtjm  H«  «Miw 
bto  poHMiimi  of  ftU  their  panouage  projNarty,  and  in  aboet  tfma  laqathi  wm  tfiaiT— i  ftf 
gnm  iauHMiUtlM.** 
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wkich  Triaitariau  and  Calviuiiitic  Divines  are  not  generally  agreed.  These 
hb  taught  with  gmt  pIiiimeM  ind  inaiiitaiDed  with  unjioldiiig  eoastaucy. 

In  the  yew  1806,  he  wm  married  to  Mary*  daughter  ai  the  Ber.  Jolui 
Gnrley  of  Lehanon,  (Exeter,)  Conn.  They  had  eleven  ehildren,— Ibor 
■OOf  and  seven  daughteii.  Two  of  the  number  died  in  infancy,  and  six 
have  died  in  youth  and  manhood.  Xhe  widow  and  three  danghtera  atiU 
anrrive. 

Hoping  that  the  above  notices  ef  a  truly  exoelient  and  naoful  TniniatAy 
may  answer  your  purpose , 

I  am  youri  very  cordialiy  and  respeolfully, 

B.  TAPf  A2i. 


JESS£  APPLETON,      D  * 

1796— 1819j 

Jesse  Appleton  was  born  at  New  Ipswich,  N.  IT.,  November  17,  1772. 
He  was  a  desccDdant  in  the  fifth  generation  from  Samuel  Appleton,  who 
came  to  America  in  1G35.  His  father,  Francis  Appleton,  who  died 
at  an  advanced  age  in  18 IG,  combined  an  uncommonly  vigorous  intellect 
with  remarkable  discretion  and  sobriety  of  character,  and  an  enlightened, 
eomistent  piety.  Hu  mother  also  waa  a  atrong  minded  womaa»  and  an 
earnest,  deoided  Chriatian.  The  fiunily  were  somewhat  straitened  in  thdr 
worldly  oircomstances,  by  reason  of  whioh  the  snhject  of  this  sketch  wan 
designed  to  a  nicchaniwl  trade  ;  but  so  strong  was  his  early  predilection  fn 
books,  that  his  father  consented  to  his  going  to  College, — his  brother  mean- 
while proffering  his  aid  to  defray  the  expense  of  his  education.  He  was 
fitted  tor  College  at  an  Academy  in  bia  native  town,  and  entered  at  Dart- 
mouth iu  17H8  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

His  collegiate  course  was  marked  by  great  diligence  and  success  in  study, 
by  the  strictest  regard  to  method  in  all  his  habits,  and  by  the  most  irre- 
proaehahle  purity  of  morals.  While  his  attaioments  in  every  department 
were  highly  respeotahle,  he  was  especially  distbguished  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  clsssios  and  for  his  skill  in  English  oomposition.  He  gradoated  with 
the  highest  reputation  in  1792. 

For  nearly  two  years  after  he  left  College,  he  was  engaged  as  an  instructer 
of  youth  at  Dover  and  Amherst,  N.  H.  In  both  ]>luccs  he  was  alike  suc- 
cessful as  a  teacher,  and  popular  in  his  general  intercourse  with  society. 
His  amiable  dispositions,  his  bland  and  \\  ini  iug  manners,  and  his  keen  but 
delicate  wit,  always  discreetly  employed,  gave  him  great  favour  wherever 
he  was  known. 

Having  reeolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  he  passed  through  a 
eoinne  of  theological  study  under  the  venerahle  Br.  Lathrop  of  West 
Springfield,  with  whom  he  formed  an  affectionate  and  enduring  intimacy. 
He  was  accustomed  through  life  to  consult  Dr.  Lathrop  in  all  cases  of  diffi* 
eolty,  as  the  person  to  whose  judgment  on  perplexed  and  delicate  questiona 

•  T^Vea*!  Fea*  8iinu— MsBBoir  prellZidtoUf  «<As. 
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lio  attached  the  highest  importance ;  while  Dr.  Lathrop  had  :i.n  uitL  »undcd 
respect  for  both  his  intellectual  and  moral  character,  and  ofien  referred 
with  a  sort  of  proud  satisfaction  to  his  highlj^  honourahle  course  in  life. 

Mr.  Appleton  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  summer  of  1795,  and  from 
ham  first  ftpp«anaoe  in  tho  pulpit,  atlnetod  unosiul  attention,  by  the 
weighty,  well  digested,  and  well  expiened  thought  i^  whieh  hie  sermons 
were  enriched,  and  tiie  dignified  and  impreenTe  manner  in  which  they  were 
deliTered.  Dnring  tbe  two  years  that  intervened  between  his  licensure  and 
his  settlement,  he  preached  in  several  towns,  in  both  Massachusetts  and 
Nf»w  Hampshire,  and  finally  accepted  an  invitation  to  «'ottlc  over  the  church 
in  Hampton,  N.  H.,  where  he  was  ordained  in  February,  1797.  At  the 
time  he  accepted  this  call,  he  had  also  to  consider  another  nrgont  one  from 
Leicester,  Mass.,  and,  though  the  latter  was  regarded  as,  in  a  wurldly  point 
of  view,  the  more  desirable,  yet  there  were  special  reasons  why  he  thought 
the  providenoe  of  Ood  dureeted  lam  to  Hampton,  and  that  with  him  was 
enoagh  to  form  the  basis  of  a  deeision. 

In  the  year  1800,  he  was  married  to  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Eobert  Means  of  Amherst,  N.  H., — a  lady  every  way  worthy  of  his  choice, 
who  through  life  graced  every  relation  that  she  sustained.  They  had  six 
children, — three  sons  and  three  daughters.  Several  of  the  children  have, 
with  their  parents,  passed  to  other  sceno?.  One  of  the  'daughters  is  the 
wife  of  the  Hon.  Franklin  Pierce,  President  of  the  United  States. 

Uti  reiiiuiued  at  Hampton,  unremittingly  devoted  to  the  dutiea  of  his 
office,  during  a  period  of  ten  years.  It  was  his  rule  to  write  but  one  ser» 
mon  a  week, ^  but  that  was  iQways  elaborated  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
might  weU  enough  have  been  given  into  the  hands  of  the  printer  without 
levision.  His  prayers,  whioh  were  remarkable  for  copiousness,  pertinence, 
and  felicitous  arrangement,  were  something  more  than  the  unstudied  eifn* 
sions  of  a  devout  spirit ; — they  were  the  result  of  pinch  previous  reflection, 
and  showed  a  thoroughly  disciplined  mind,  as  well  as  an  humble  and  filial 
heart.  He  was  most  exemplary  in  his  attention  to  the  children  of  his 
parish,  being  accustome  d  to  mvct  them  for  a  quarterly  catechetical  exercise, 
which  he  conducted  in  a  mauiier  suited  altogether  to  the  measure  of  their 
intelligence.  Ho  contributed  many  important  articles  to  the  earlier  volumes 
of  the  Panoplist,  chiefly  under  the  signatures  of  Leighton  and  Owen  ;  and 
liad  a  leading  agency  in  the  estabUdbment  of  the  Piseataqua  Evangelical 
Magazine,  one  of  the  most  respectable  religious  periodicals  of  the  day. 
While  Theology  was  his  &vourite  study,  and  tiie  duties  of  the  ministry  were 
always  held  paramount  to  every  other  employment,  he  found  time  to  devote 
to  "nhjer-ts  connected  with  general  literature,  and  especially  to  the  ancient 
languages,  which  he  considered  as  of  great  importance  to  the  cultivation  of 
»  good  taste  and  to  tho  general  di^jcipliue  of  the  faculties. 

Ifr.  Appleton,  during  his  residence  at  Hampton,  showed  himself,  in 
▼arious  ways,  the  friend  of  liberal  education.  His  influence  as  a  Trustee  of 
that  ▼eneraUe  and  flourishing  institution^Phillips  Academy  at  Exeter, 
was  highly  important,  and  his  judgment  end  counsels  were  not  a  little  relied 
0jk  by  his  associates  in  its  direction.  He  was  pirtioularly  impressed  with 
tlw  importance  of  a  more  thorough  theological  education  than  had  been 
common  in  this  country ;  and  several  young  men,  in  their  preparation  for 
the  miniatry,  ei^OTcd  the  benefit  of  his  instructions.    So  much  diatinetioa  * 
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had  he  gained  as  a  theologian  that,  in  1803,  when  k«  was  bat  jtfl  pMi 
thirty  yean  «f  age,  and  hmi  hwa  bat  about  a»  jma  lettlad  ia  the  anais- 
try,  be  wai  oa«  of  ibe  moft  praminait  ondiditei  fat  tbo  ProfBSiOMUip  of 
Theology  in  Her? ivd  CoUego* 

In  \>^^)1,  Mr.  A-ppleton  was  ehOMik  to  tioeeed  the  Bev.  Br.  McKeen  mm 
Fresidcut  of  Bowdoin  College  ;  and,  after  much  anxious  deliberation,  he 
»co(>i-t>  1  the  appointment,  and  waa  indnoted  into  the  office  in  Deoember  of 
that  year. 

In  1810,  he  waa  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dirinity  from 
iiarvard  College. 

Notwithstanding  he  had  always  been  a  grea4  eeonoaaBt  of  tSma,  bin  lift, 
aHer  be  beeame  Preaident  of  the  Colkga,  waa  an  inereaainglj  InborioaiB 
one.  Bende  the  regolar  routine  of  bia  offidal  dutiea,  bo  bad  luaeb  of  pnn* 

toral  labour  to  perform  in  the  neigbboutbood,  owing  to  the  oomparatiTO 
deatitoUon  of  leligiouB  priTileges ;  and  then  Ua  reputation  was  audi  tbn4 

his  services  were  called  for  on  many  public  occasions,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  lie  preached  not  oitlv  before  the  Bible,  Mis^^ionary,  K  lucation, 
and  Peace,  Societies  of  Maine,  but  abo  before  the  American  Board  ui  Com- 
niissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  before  the  Legislature  of  ]5ilassachusetts 
at  tiie  Auuual  Eleetiou,  before  the  Convention  of  the  Congregational  Clergy 
of  Ifaasacbaaettif,  before  the  Maaaaobuaetta  Soeiety  fmr  the  auppreealon  d 
intemperanoe,  at  Tariona  ordinationa*  &c.  The  amount  of  -  labour  wbiob  hm 
was  known  to  have  taken  upon  himaeif,  gave  great  uneasiness  to  manj  of 
bis  friends,  and  some  of  them  ventured  to  expostulate  with  him  in  respect 
to  it ;  but  such  was  his  ebtimate  of  the  duties  that  devolved  upon  him,  that 
he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  relax  his  efforts,  till  his  constitution  had 
become  effoetuully  undenniTi  'iL  About  the  time  of  hi;*  sustaining  a  severe 
dome>tii^  ufflietion  in  the  lo;<>  ui'  a  beloved  child  in  1817,  he  took  a  violent 
cold,  from  the  effects  of  whieh  he  never  fully  recovered.  He,  however, 
continued  his  accustomed  coarse  of  duty  tiU  the  early  part  of  1810,  when 
an  alarming  diaeaae  (an  affeotion  of  the  larynx)  began  rapidly  to  devclope 
itaelf.  He  made  a  visit  of  some  length  to  bia  fri^ids  in  Amherat,  in  the 
hope  that  relaxation  from  mental  toU  might  serve  to  arreat  the  diaeaae ; 
and  as  bis  absence  from  College  was  prolonged  beyond  the  opening  of  the 
term  in  May,  he  addressed  to  the  students  a  most  affectionate  and  excellent 
letter,  full  of  wIhp  paternal  counsel,  which  is  preserved  among  his  ])ublished 
works.  He  returned  to  Brunswick  aft^^r  a  few  weeks,  but  without  any 
essential  improvement  of  his  health.  Uu  the  12th  of  the  succeeding  Octo- 
ber, a  profuse  hemorrhage  ensued,  which  took  from  both  himseli  and  bis 
frienda  the  last  hope  of  bia  reeorery.  He  lingered  in  tiie  moat  bumble, 
.  tranquil,  anbmiaaive,  atate  of  feeling,  giving  fordi  from  amidat  bia  gradual 
deoaya,  lessons  of  love  and  wiadom  to  all,  till  the  12tb  of  November,  wham 
bia  spirit  was  kindly  releaaedfrom  ita  earthly  tabernacle.  There  was  ovory 
demonstration  of  respect  for  his  memory  by  the  eitiaens  of  tbo  plaoe,  as 
well  as  the  community  at  large,  and  a  sermon  was  preached  in  connection 
with  his  funeral  f-olemnities  by  the  Kev.  B.  Tappan  of  Augusta,  from  1 
Cor.  XV.  41.  Une  star  differcth  from  another  star  in  glory."  It  was 
afterwards  published. 

The  following  la  a  list  of  Br.  Appleton's  publications: — A  dedication 
Sermon  at  Hampton,  N.  H.,  1797.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Am 
Band,  Gorham,  1809.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Jonatliaii  Cogswelly 
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Saeo,  1810.  A  Sermon  at.  the  ordination  of  Reuben  Nason,*  Freeport, 
1810.  A  Sermon  at  tke  urdiuation  of  Benjamin  Tappun,  Augusta,  1811. 
A  DbooofW  mi  the  deaih  of  Frederick  Soutkgate,  1813.  Massachusetts 
Bleetion  Sermon,  1814.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon  at  Brunswiok,  1816.  A 
Sermon  before  the  Society  of  Bath  and  vicinity  for  the  sappreaeion  of  pnblie 
fioes,  1816.  A  SermoD  at  the  ordination  of  Enoa  Merrill,  Freeport,  1816* 
An  Address  before  the  MaaBachiuetts  Society  for  the  suppression  of  intem- 
perance, 1816.  A  Sermon  before  the  Cumberland  Society  for  the  sup- 
pression of  public  vices,  1816.  A  Sermon  before  the  American  Board  of 
Coramissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  1817.  A  fciermon  at  the  foruiation 
of  the  Maine  Etiucatiou  6ociety,  1818.  Addresses  delivered  at  the  Annual 
Gommuuccuicnt»  from  1808  to  1812,  1820.  Lectures  delivered  at  Bowdoin 
College  and  occasional  Sermons ;  with  a  Memoir  of  the  author,  1822. 
Dr.  Appleten'e  works  were  published  in  two  Tdimes,  ootayo,  in  1887. 

FBOX  THE  RET.  PROFESSOR  PACKARD. 

Bow  i  otN  CoLLKOE,  October,  16, 1848 
Reverend  and  dear  Sir:  At  your  request,  I  communicate  to  you  ray  views  of 
the  character  of  the  late  President  Appleton.  My  personal  knowledge  of  him,  I 
ought  to  say,  is  mainly  that  of  a  pupil,  and  a  very  yonthAil  one,  during  his  Presi- 
dency; and  I  therefore  rely  for  my  statements  Tcry  mach  on  a  long  and  familiar 
acquaintance  ^rith  those  who  knew  him  best,  and  could  apprcti.ite  his  superior 
intellectual  powers  iukI  his  pre-eminent  excellencies  of  life  and  character.  His 
traits  both  of  mind  and  heart  were  so  marked,  however,  that  the  difficulty  is,  not 
so  mndi  to  detmnine  what  they  were,  as  to  exhibit  them  in  their  due  proportions 
and  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  distinguished  snbject. 

No  one  could  have  casually  met  Ihreaident  Appleton  without  being  impressed 
witfi  the  idea  that  lie  wns  nn  nncnmmon  man.  Ili.s  commanding  figure  and  pecu- 
liarly impressive  bearing,  iii^  rare  graces  of  person,  the  hne  contour  of  his  head, 
the  highly  intellectual  cast  of  liis  features,  of  which  the  engraving  in  the  last  edi- 
tion of  his  works  oonyeys  scarcely  an  idea,  and  a  singular  combination  of  native 
d%tti^  and  high  refinement  both  of  mind  and  manners,  at  once  indicated  a  man 
of  no  common  stamp.  To  these  external  endowments  if  you  add  a  clear,  .strong, 
acute,  and  active  intellect,  capable  of  grasping  and  analyzing  the  most  abstruse 
subjects,  antl  exercised  by  long  and  severe  discipline,  never  satisfied  with  supcrfi- 
cmi  views,  but  peculiarly  addicted  to  analytical  investigations  and  thorough,  pro- 
Ibnnd  research ;  an  imagination  worthy  of  a  poet,  with  a  taste  refined  and  ddicate; 
a  liTelinees  of  humour  and  keenness  of  wit,  which,  althoi^h  always  subjected  to 
severe  restraint,  yet  often  broke  out  in  playful  sallies;  a  warm  sympathy  for  his 
fellow  men  and  a  nobleness  of  heart  which  rendily  and  cheerfully  embraced  what- 
ever gave  promise  of  good;  a  high-toned  moral  sense,  comprehensive  and  yet  of 
utmost  delicacy,  winch  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  wrong-doing  and  shrunk  almost 
instinctively  from  every  tUng  low  or  base;  an  abiding  sense  of  responsibility 
prompting  to  a  lift  of  earnest  livmg,  and  a  piety,  informing  his  whole  character 
and  controlling  his  whole  life, — ^you  have  the  elements  of  a  remarkable  man.  If  I 
am  not  strangely  deceived,  such  was  President  Appleton:  all  these  traits  existed 
in  full  vigour  in  him.  I  doubt  whether  a  whisper  of  detraction  or  depreciation 
has  been  liuard  concerning  him  froni  aviy  source  worthy  of  notice.  All  classes  and 
oonditions  of  men  were  pervaded  with  reverence  and  regard  for  his  mind,  atti^* 
ments,  and  character.  The  closest  intimscy  revesled  nothing  in  his  intellectual  er 

•  Rf.ttbf.'j  >  aso.'j  waa  a  native  of  Dovot,  N.  H. j  waa  p^oated  at  Harrard  CoUioo  in  1802| 
was  ordained  paator  of  the  church  in  Fre«port,  February  7,  1810;  vna  dismiiised  Minh  Sly 
lAU}  alUnrafdf  eng^^Mt  in  teaehiag,  and  4i»d  Janaaqr  15*  l^,  ag^  fiftj-nx. 
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monl  ehancter  to  disappoliit  the  expectfttions  alwmyt  tacited  bj  bit  lint  appeir- 

ftDoe.  As  a  pastor,  he  was  universally  Nflpected  and  beloyed,  and  eniincntlj 
successful  as  the  head  of  a  College.  When  scarcclj  past  thv  middle  of  life,  he  fell 
under  the  pres*^ure  of  rnultii  lie  rl  labours  and  Avasting  disease;  but  few  among  us 
have  left  a  more  solid  reputation  fur  elegant  scholarship,  sound  learningi  and  pro- 
found rosearch  in  morals  and  Theology,  or  for  whatever  idoms  and  eonoUeB  man. 
The  estimate  formed  by  the  ablest  and  best  men  of  his  taloats  snd  learning  and  of 
the  Taltte  of  his  labours,  might  satisfy  any  common  ambition.  In  weight  af 
character  no  one,  I  apprehend,  surpassed  him;  and  the  opinions  of  none  of  his 
contemporaries  on  abstruse  questions  of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  and 
Theology,  or  on  the  duties  of  life,  merited  or  commanded  more  respect. 

The  oharafiteriatie  traits  of  Dr.  Appleton's  intellectual  and  mon^  character,  of 
whidi  a  summary  has  just  been  given,  may  he  learned  from  his  paUislied  worlcs, 
and  yet  more  from  the  testimony  of  all  who  were  conversant  with  tiim  and  knew 
his  habits  of  thinking:,  and  study,  and  life.  Of  the  strength  and  clastic  vigour  and 
clearness  of  his  understanding,  his  works  afford  abundant  evidence.  The  most 
difficult  topics  in  morals  and  mental  philosophy  and  Theology  were,  from  thecom- 
menoement  of  his  (ftoftssional  career,  fiunOiar  subjects  of  contemplation  and  stndy ; 
and  his  discossion  of  them  was  distinguished  pre-eminently  by  sound  logic  and 
clear  and  convincing  argumentation.  Of  his  active  inquiry,  moreover,  into  topics 
of  this  nature,  in  Theology  particularly,  there  is  evidence  in  a  manuscript  in  winch 
he  was  accustomed  to  note  down  his  thoughts  and  conclusions,  as  they  occurred. 
This  manuscript,  I  may  state  in  passing,  contains  a  striking  illustration  of  his 
characteristic  caution  in  aU  such  inquiries.  It  bears  the  following  caption—*'  The 
following  remarks  are  made  witii  great  diffidence  and  under  a  sensible  convie- 
tion  of  my  own  ignorance  in  general,  but  especially  my  inability  fully  to  com> 
prehend  those  profound  and  intricate  subjects  to  whicli  these  observations 
relate.  Certainly  it  becomes  me  to  entertain  but  a  moderate  d^ree  of  confi- 
dence in  them,  until  I  know  what  answers  may  be  made  to  them  by  those  of  s 
contrary  opinion.'*  At  a  later  date  the  following  is  subjoined :  "  Since  writing 
the  above,  I  have  had  opportunity  of  using  the  most  of  these  argumenta  and 
presenting  these  objections  in  conversation  with  those  who  hold  contrary  opini- 
ons.   I  have  increased  reason  to  think  them  of  weight." 

Dr.  Appletou's  Lectures  ou  the  i:..teruity  of  Future  Punishment,  on  the  A(.one* 
ment,  and  on  Demoniacs,  may  be  referred  to  as  affording  Ikvourable  spadmena 
of  the  characteristics  abore  mentioned.  One  proof  of  the  superior  cast  of  his 
understanding  was  always  conspicuous  in  his  marked  predilection  for  analyti- 
cal investigation.  As  i<  noticed  in  the  Memoir  prefixed  to  his  works,  with 
particular  reference  to  his  Baccalaureate  Addresses,  in  the  writings  of  few  of 
the  present  day  can  there  be  found  within  the  same  compass  more  passages 
which  contain  great  elemMitary  {Hrinctples  expressed  with  the  sententioua 
brevity  of  ancient  wisdom. 

I  have  alluded  to  his  fondness  for  discussing  diffi  miU  nnd  intricate  questions  of 
morale: ,  metaphysics,  and  Theology.  Indeed  so  marked  was  this  tendency,  that 
his  common  conversation  was  apt  to  take  the  form  of  discussion  and  argument, 
although  he  was  the  last  man  to  engage  In  debate  fer  the  sake  of  displaying 
his  own  strei^h  and  skill.  Tha Bev.  Dr.  Spring  of  Newburyport,  Haas.,  once 
said  of  him,  when  he  was  yet  a  young  man, — ^"  No  man  knows  batter  how  to  ask 
a  question  than  Mr.  Appleton."  In  the  Socratic  method  ho  was  pniint  ntly 
skilful.  On  one  occasion,  while  travelling  in  vacation,  he  fell  in  comi)any  at  an 
hotel  with  the  celebrated  Chief  Justice  Parsons  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  eve- 
ning the  J  engaged  in  discussion  of  some  points  of  Theology  on  which  th«r  viewa 
did  not  entirely  harmonize,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  night  was  Spent  in  debate* 
A  man  like  Parsons  would  not  have  been  drawn  into  so  protracted  dlsCQSiioins 
if  he  had  not  come  into  contact  with  a  mind  Idndred  to  his  own. 
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It  has  occurred  to  me  that  ordinary  readers,  and  especially  jounjr  men,  may 
rashlr  conclude,  from  a  cursory  examination  of  Dr.  Appleton's  works,  tliat  he 
was  not  distinguished  for  originalitj.  There  is  so  entire  an  absence  of  startling 
thonght,  rhetorical  flourish,  and  what  bears  the  appearance  of  bold  and  striking 
BpeoaUtioii,<-4i  besetting  evil  ofthe  popnUr  diseounes  of  onr  dsy,  tlwt  snperfieUl 
minds  will  look  in  vain  for  what  most  capttvAtes  their  attention.  He  was  incapa- 
ble of  a  vainglorious  display,  and  besides,  was  so  habitually  circumspect  in  his 
opinions,  he  had  so  carefully  sounded  the  depths  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  theo- 
logical science,  that  for  him  to  launch  out  at  random  into  the  sea  of  speculation, 
or  to  indulge  in  a  mere  show  of  intellectual  skill  and  adroitness«  would  have 
been  as  unworthy  of  his  nnqaesttooed  inteUeetual  pre-eminenoe,  w  of  the  eacted 
m^esty  of  truth.  While,  however,  the  diflcriminating  reader  will  seek  in  vain 
for  novelties,  he  will  soon  disoover  that  he  is  holding  conyerse  with  a  mind  of 
truly  original  power. 

A  decisive  proof  of  superior  intellectual  power  is  st  en  in  the  influence  which 
men  exert  over  the  mitids  of  others.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson,  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  American  Board,  who  graduated  during  his  Presidenc  y ,  in  a  private 
letter,  after  remarking  on  the  great  influence  he  exerted  ow  the  minds  of  his 
papilB,  adds, — "  I  have  been  placed  in  circumstances  to  see  much  of  not  a  few 
great  men  in  the  Church  of  Christ;  Imt  1  have  been  conversant  with  only  a  few, 
a  very  few,  whose  attributes  of  power  seemed  to  me  to  be  quite  equal  to  his. 
The  clearnesij  of  his  cuuccptions  was  almost  angelic." 

My  inclinations  wotdd  lead  me  to  dwell  in  this  conneetion  on  President  Apple- 
ton's  character  as  a  teacher  and  gOTemor  of  youth;  bnt  the  limits  assigned  to  a 
letter  forbid.  This  point,  however,  is  treated  somewhat  at  length  in  the  "memoir," 
and  T  should  but  repeat  much  of  what  may  be  fonnd  there.  TJut  yon  must  allow 
me,  m  jmssing,  to  allude  to  him,  as  a  model  of  earnc.<!t,rver  wakeful,  conscientious 
fidelity;  to  his  mastery  over  the  minds  of  all  who  came  under  his  charge;  to  his 
success  in  imbuing  them  with  his  own  love  of  truth  and  of  patient,  thorough  inTBSti* 
gation;  to  the  ridll  with  whldi  he  moulded  their  modes  of  tUnking,  and,  aboTe 
all,  his  power  over  their  eonsdenoes.  The  gentleman  mentioned  abore  thus  bears 
his  testimony  to  this  point:  "If  I  am  fitted  to  do  any  good  in  the  world,  T  owe 
what  intellect tial  adaptation  I  have,  very  murh  to  his  admirn>>le  training*,  especi- 
ally while  he  led  us  through  his  favourite  Butler.  What  an  interest  he  threw 
OT^  that  hook!  I  have  Ttvid  recollections  of  some  of  his  theological  leettires, 
and  of  the  closing  part  of  his  sermon  on  oonscienee.  It  is  often  with  thrilling 
emotion  I  remember  the  powerful  influence  he  exerted  at  certain  times  over  my 
own  mind  ."  An  instance  of  the  powerful  i  fP.rt  of  his  theological  lectures  is  thus 
related  by  another  of  his  pupils  in  a  letter  which  i  received  some  years  since. 
**  A  young  man,  as  he  was  going  out  from  one  of  these  lectures,  remarked  to  a 
student,  that  he  consideted  himsdf  one  8tq>  nearer  heU,  than  when  he 
entered  the  chapel;  for  he  belieTed  what  they  had  Just  heard  to  he  the  truth,  and 
yei  he  was  not  benefitted  by  it." 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Appleton  was  among  the  mo!?t  effective  of  his  day.  ITis 
power  in  the  pulpit  arose  from  a  (^rubination  of  excellencies.  Jlis  appearance  was 
remarkably  impressive.  His  commanding  figure  and  striking  physiognomy, 
together  with  his  Une  Toioe,  distinct  and  emphatie  elocution,  and  a  bearing  uncom- 
monly dignified  and  yet  gracefttl,  his  de^  solemnity,  great  earnestness  and 
sincerity,  produced,  as  it  always  seemed,  hy  his  own  thorough  conviction  of  the 
nature  and  impnrt.nnrr-  of  the  truths  he  was  urp^intr,  and  the  forcible  style  and  clear 
and  convincing  argument  of  his  discourse,  always  arrested  attention.  Yet  his 
manner,  impressive  as  it  was  in  the  highest  degree,  was  never  impassioned.  The 
BcfT.  Dr.  GUIet  of  Hallowell,  who  has  just  been  called  tnm  Us  long  and  faithful 
Uhoura  to  his  reward,  a  ftw  months  since  remarked  to  me  in  reply  to  an  inqmyy 
reapeeting  Dr.  Appletonli  ehatacteriilkB  aa  a  pnaoher,— The  eUsf  trait  in  his 
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preaching  and  which  kept  on  audiMMe  almost  breathless,  hanging  on  his  lips,  was 
thB  lueid  argument  of  his  diacoane.  Hifl  feasoning,  thongh  not  unfrequentlj 
prolbund,  was  ulways  simple  and  plain;  and  not  only  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
hearer,  but  ri?cttud  it,  and  seldom  failed  of  leaving  conviction  upon  the  mind. 
*  He  reasoned  out  of  the  »Scripturcs;'  and  if  any  withheld  credence  as  to  the  point 
at  issue,  they  cuald  not  detect  fallacy  in  the  logical  process  designed  to  sustain  it. 
As  there  wa^  great  fairness  of  argument,  one  could  not  see  why  he  should  not 
yield  bis  Meenf  The  Rer.  Dr.  Ntebole  of  Portland,  in  the  sketdh  of  his  oharacter 
prefixed  to  the  edition  of  hie  Beecalaureate  Addveane  published  soon  after  his 
decease,  thus  expresses  his  views  of  his  maimer  as  a  public  speaker:  "  It  were 
difficult  to  conceive  of  a  nuuiTier  more  earnest  and  rivetting,  than  that  in  which 
these  addresseii  were  delivered.  It  was  an  earnestness  capable  of  transferring  to 
the  subject  tlie  praise  due  to  the  speaker,  and  of  leading  the  letis  prompt  of  appre- 
heneion  to  imagine  they  had  tA%  the  power  of  the  eentiment,  whmi  they  haid 
rether  been  aifeeted  1^  the  interest  it  excited  in  thoee  around  them,  and  1^  tlm 
energy  of  interior  conviction  with  which  it  was  tittered.  No  one  perhaps  waa 
ever  }K«ttf>r  artniainted  with  the  art  of  enchaininjr  nn  attention  he  had  '^rM-/*"!,  than 
Prc&idcut  Appleton,  and,  if  the  allusion  may  l>e  permitted,  of  kneading  the  appli- 
cation of  his  subject  into  a  mind  he  had  once  compressed  witiiin  his  grasp.** 

Dr.  Appieton*8  style  of  preaehing  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  doubUess  deri?ed 
its  diaraeter  somewhat,— although  not  to  the  degree  some  would  isoagine,  Ibr  Ida 
parish  sermons  exhibited  his  peculiar  characteriaticSjr-^m  the  dass  of  minds 
he  was  most  frequently  called  upon  to  addr'Ss:.  well  as  from  his  habits  of 
thought  and  study.  Hence  the  logical  element  is  pr^'dominant.  Appeals  are 
made  to  the  understanding  aud  conscience,  rather  than  to  the  feelings.  The 
elsims  of  religion  are  made  to  appear  reasonable.  Uonl  obligation  is  nrged 
with  great  oleamess  and  force.  The  authority  of  God  and  iSb  law,  and  tba 
unreasonableness,  the  guilt,  and  danger  of  disregarding  it,  are  presented  with 
commandin'^  ability  and  effect.  One  of  his  Hampton  sermon;?,  entitled,  *'  God*s 
ways  equal,"  and  that  on  Conscience,  are  characteristic.  It  might  perhaps 
occur  to  some,  that  in  the  topics  of  iiis  preaching  he  gave  undue  predominance  to 
the  law  and  its  saootions.  Indeed  he  himself  remarked  to  a  friend  on  his  death 
bed,  that  if  he  were  toUvehis  life  over  again,  he  should  preaoh  Christ  more.  It  ca&- 
not  however  be  doubted,  that  the  influence  of  such  preaching  as  his,  was  eminently 
adapted  to  impress  a  sense  of  right  and  wronj*,  with  their  immutable  character 
and  eternal  retributions,  and  was  of  incalcula])le  iniportance  to  the  minds  which 
be  was  anxious  to  mould  aud  to  imbue  with  a  incuse  of  God  aud  eternal  things. 

I  must  not  omit  to  refbr  to  his  manner  in  prayer.  It  was  ringnkrly  aoleam 
and  impressive.  There  was  more  in  it  than  I  have  witnessed  in  any  man,  that 
realized  my  conceptions  of  true  worship;  such  profound  awa,  such  humility, 
such  pathos,  such  iilial  confideiu-e  and  suhmission.  No  one  could  listen  tn  him 
ia  the  devotions  of  the  sanctuary,  the  colk'^^e  chapel  or  the  family  circle,  without 
the  feeling  that  he  was  holding  converge  with  heaven.  It  was  once  said  by  an 
advanced  and  eminently  devoted  Christian,  that  it  was  worth  a  journey  to  Bruns- 
wick to  attend  Commencement  to  hear  President  Appleton  pray. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  statements  already  made,  there  was  nothing  in  tha 
private  life  of  Dr.  Appleton  to  detrsict  from  the  imjire.ssion  which  his  public 
appearance  uniformly  conveyed.  Everywhere  his  manners  and  personal  habits 
were  such  as  characterize  the  most  refined  society.  Uo  was  an  accomplished 
gentleman.  He  enjoyed  society  as  much  as  any  man.  Mid  entered  with  great  aesC 
into  conversation,  particularly  when  the  topics  introduced  were  such  as  to  exdte 
intellectual  effort.  There  was  that  in  him  which  repressed  the  intrusion  of 
triflinp;  or  folly  into  Ids  presence.  He  had  however  no  pride  of  office,  although 
he  could  not  lose  sif^ht  of  the  responsibility  attnrhfd  to  the  Christian  ministry  or 
to  the  elevated  station  he  held.    Those  who  were  in  habits  of  familiar  interoourao 
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With  him,  cannot  forget  the  delicate  and  g^raceful  hnmour  and  keen  wit  in  vlilch 
be  uften  indulged  iu  \m  iauiily  and  among  his  fricudjj.  I'^ew  such  homes  can  be 
ftnmd  M  thftt  in  whieh  be  wm  th«  mwod  Mid  beloved  bead.  Among  all  ebueee 
of  society  be  saenred  fi»r  bfanMlf  imnibgled  nepoet,  Tenerfttkm,  And  nffeotion. 

But  the  crowning  excellenoe'of  Dr.  Appleton  waa  his  monJ  and  rdigious 
character.  And  Juto  I  feel  how  inadequntdy  I  can  eTcn  sketch  his  lofty  moral 
tone — his  saiiu-like  purity,  the  delicacy  and  refinement  of  his  sensibility  to  moral 
distinctions,  hia  magnaniuiily  of  suul,  his  deep  and  warm  sympathies; — in  a 
word,  tbe  lovdineas,  tbe  eUvataon,  and  tbe  bolineaa,  of  bk  priTate  life.  I  am 
confident  tbat  I  but  speak  the  aentimoita  of  all  wbo  knew  bim,  wbeo  I  adopt 
the  language  in  which  he  haa  been  apoken  of,  as  "  the  lamented  Appleton  of 
blessed  memory."  It  was  so  apparent  that  he  loved  truth  for  its  o^vn  mke 
and  so  al.ihorred  wrong  for  its  inherent  })aseness,  he  .so  thoroughly  contemned 
insincerity  and  iutriguu,  he  had  so  strong  a  regard  for  justice,  and  so  keen  a 
■ense  of  leaponaibility,  he  waa  ao  candid,  and  ao  aernpolotts  in  bia  respect  fbr 
the  opinions  and  rights  of  others,  that,  aa  a  man  of  letters,  aa  a  monliat,  a 
philosopher  and  a  theologian,  he  exerted  an  influence  heyond  most  of  Ida 
eqnal.s.  A.s  a  pastor,  as  a  public  man,  and  in  the  relatiorm  ftf  common  life,  his 
tone  and  beariTuj-  were  far  above  the  lot  of  common  humanity.  It  was  enough 
to  ascertain  what  his  opinions  were  or  his  decision  in  any  case  of  perplexity,  to 
be  satisfied  that  onljthe  strongest  reasons  would  justify  a  different  opinion 
or  a  departure  from  bis  decision.  The  fiust  that  be  was  a  paator  added  to  the 
sacredness  and  charm  of  that  holy  profession,  and  his  becoming  a  Preaident  of 
a  College  imparted  new  dignity  and  sacredness  to  tliat  high  and  responsible 
station. 

Of  the  character  of  his  piety,  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said,  I 
would  onlj  state  that  it  corresponded  with  the  mental  and  moral  traits  which 
haTe  been  ascribed  to  him.  It  was  rational,  consdentiooA,  deep,  and  thorough. 
It  shed  a  holy  influence  around  him.   No  one  could  be  in  his  presence  without 

receiving  the  impression,  that  there  was  a  man  who  held  intimate  converse  with 
Heaven.  Bey  ond  mo.st  men  he  had  a  profound  sense  of  God  and  eternal  things. 
Uis  piety  was  spiritual.  In  a  private  journal,  under  date  of  December,  1814, 
is  found  the  following:  "One  week  of  tender,  lively,  and  prayerful  views  of 
Qod,  and  Ohrist,  and  the  Gospel,  ia  better  than  years  of  intellectnal  research 
tbat  has  no  near  connection  with  Jesus  and  his  rdigion.  Oh,  God,  make  me 
spiritual!"  He  had  an  habitual  sense  of  un worthiness,  at  times  so  intense  as 
to  utter  itself  in  expreti'^ions  of  profound  self-abasement.  A  former  instructor 
iu  ihti  College  ha.s  informed  me,  that  on  entering  his  study  one  evening,  he 
observed  the  President  to  be  iu  au  uuuMually  thoughtful  mood.  The  President 
told  Um  that  it  was  bis  Urth-day,  and  he  bad  been  reflecting  on  the  usproflt- 
nbleness  of  his  past  life.  Of  whom,  however,  could  it  be  more  truly  said,  as 
has  been  said  d  him,  fhat  the  motto  of  his  life  was  eawrHon  and  duty  7  I  will 
close  what  T  propose  to  my  on  this  point  in  the  langua?r"  nf  n  letter  from  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Cummings  of  Portland,  who  wa.^  an  instructer  iu  the  College  at  the 
time  of  his  decease,  and  used  ficquently  to  conduct  the  devotional  exercises  of 
the  President's  flimily  by  his  bedside—'*  On  one  of  these  occasions  I  had  the 
most  instmctiTO  and  impreasiTe  demonstrations  of  his  humility  and  sole 
dependance  fbr  salTation  on  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.  If  any  n  <n  i  might  hope 
for  Hejivcn  r>n  the  ground  of  hi.s  own  righteousness,  T  suppose  it  will  ho  conce- 
ded that  I'resident  Api)leton  miglit ;  hut  1  never  heard  a  man  more  fully  and 
onequivocally  abjure  such  a  h&HiH  of  ho|)e  than  he.  I  distinctly  recollect  his 
once  closing  a  conversation  on  this  subject  with  the  following  lines  of  Watts, 
uttered  with  a  jnanner  and  emphasis  peculiarly  his  own, 

"  Jems  to  tby  dear,  fkitbfUl  bands 
My  Halted  kvui  I  trust.'* 
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I  fear,  my  dear  Sir»  that  I  hm  ezoeed«d  th«  linita  of  •  letter;  uid 
yet  I  know  not  how  I  coold  have  seidlees  in  an  attempt  to  portny  theohuaeter 

of  President  Appleton.    No  one  is  more  oonsciona  than  mysdf  hov  flur  the 

pietnie  I  hne  drawn  fulls  below  the  merits  of  the  original* 
With  great  respect,  I  subscribe  myself 

Your  frieud  uud  serrant, 

A.  S.  PACKARD. 

FROM  THE  REV.  JOTHAM  SEWALL. 

OmnrnnuM,  Jaaiuury  90, 184B. 
My  dear  Sir:  Iwrne  well  acqnainted  with  Dr.  Afpleton  after  he  came  to 

reside  in  Maine,  and  held  him  in  very  high  estimation  as  a  man,  a  minister,  and 
President  of  the  College.  As  I  ^nw  him  in  some  peculiar  circumstances,  I  will 
cheerfully  give  you  the  results  of  my  ohserv;ition  upon  his  character. 

In  the  year  1816,  there  was  au  unuiiual  attention  to  religion  in  Brunswick, 
the  place  of  Dr.  Appleton's  residence.  The  Congregational  ehnrch  there  had, 
at  that  time,  no  settled  minist^,  and  their  reliance  for  ministerial  serrices  was 
chiefly  or  entirely  on  the  officers  of  the  College.  Dr.  Appleton  wrote  to  me  a 
very  urgent  request  that  I  would  come  and  six^n  l  a  little  time  labouring  among 
them.  I  accoriliugly  went  early  in  the  fall,  buun  ui'tur  my  arrival  there,  I 
called  on  the  Doctor,  and,  after  some  conversation,  he  was  about  giving  me  the 
names  of  Tarioos  persons  whom  I  might  call  upon,  intimating  their  different 
states  of  mind,  that  I  might  converse  with  them  more  intelligently.  I  observed 
to  him  that  I  wa^  but  little  acquaintol  tlicro,  and  might  not  be  able  readily  to 
find  them.  Ho  then  u.sked  me  if  I  had  a  horse  that  woidd  go  in  a  carriage;  and 
upon  my  answering  in  tlie  aihrnmtivc,  he  said,  "  Let  him  be  harnessed  then  in 
my  chaise,  and  I  will  go  with  you:  I  believe  lean  bcjsparod  fromeollege  dntiea 
tlUs  afternoon."  So  we  rode  off  «  few  miles  to  a  neighbourhood,  where  there 
were  a  number  that  needed  visiting.  I  obswved  to  the  Doctor  on  the  way  that 
I  had  laboured  considerably  as  a  missionary,  and  had  got  into  the  habit  of 
introducing  religious  conversation  without  much  ceremony,  and  sometimes  so 
abruptly  as  to  wound  some  persons'  fveliuga,  and  possibly  I  might  do  it  that 
afternoon  in  a  way  that  he  would  not  think  j  udioiooa.  He  replied  that  he  had 
no  doubt  that  that  would  be  managed  well  enough.  As  we  called  at  difoent 
houses,  the  people  would  inquire  whether  we  would  not  have  something  to  eat 
or  drink.  1  would  say  in  reply, — "No;  that  is  not  what  we  came  for;  we 
want  to  have  religi(nis  conversation;  and  if  you  will  collect  those  of  your 
family  who  can  conveniently  come  together,  we  shall  be  glad."  So  they  would 
gatiier  as  many  as  they  could,  and  I  would  generally  introduce  theoonversatlon, 
by  asking  some  question  in  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  soul;  and  when  the 
subject  was  once  broached,  the  Doctor  would  follow  on  in  a  most  interesting 
way,  and  deal  with  the  understanding  and  the  ronsrionce  in  groat  «liscrctTon 
and  fidelity.  If  nothing  was  said  by  any  meuil»t;r  ot  the  family  about  having 
a  prayer,  I  would  say,  ''Come,  don't  you  want  to  hear  Dr.  Appletou  pray 
before  we  go  ?"  and  the  answer  was  always,  "  Tea."  The  Bible  would  then 
be  brought,  and  sometimes  he  would  pray,  aiid  sometimes  refer  It  to  me.  We 
made  about  a  dozen  such  visits  that  afternoon.  On  our  return,  he  said  to  me, — 
*'I  never  had  so  strong  a  desire  to  perform  this  part  of  a  parish  minister's 
duty  before  in  my  life."  It  seemed  to  me  that  if  he  could  only  have  some  one 
to  go  with  him  and  break  the  ice,  he  would  do  nobly.  He  had  been  more  con- 
versant with  books  than  with  persons.  There  I  preached  for  months  with  the 
Doctor  for  ray  hearer,  f^om  Sabbath  to  Sabbath;  though  I  sometimes  felt  that 
it  was  almost  a  sin  to  have  it  so,  Icnowing  how  muoh  mom  ^pable  lie  was  of 
giriqg  instruction  than  myself. 
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During  mj  stay  at  Brunswick,  I  frequ&otlj  called  on  Dr.  Appletou,  and 
■lw»3n  found  him  Boobble,  agreeable,  and  instnictiTe,  but  he  never  made  any 
remarks  to  me  respecting  my  own  pr«&ching.  On  one  oocasion,  when  I  waa 
about  leaving  the  place,  I  called  with  a  determination  to  draw  from  him  some 
criticisms  upon  my  public  services,  by  which  I  might  j)rofit.  I  found  him  affa- 
ble, as  usual.  I  observed  to  h\n\  that  Me  were  reminded  in  the  l>jble  of  the 
impropritty  of  noticing  a  mote  lu  another's  eye.  when  we  have  a  beam  in  our 
own.  "  Yes,"  said  he.  **  Well,  Sir,  I  bad  thought  of  reminding  you  of  what 
•trikea  me  a«  a  amall  defect  in  your  manner,  if  you  will  give  me  leave  to  do 
so."  '*  Oh  do.  Sir,"  was  his  reply.  '*  When  yon  become  earnest  in  preaching . 
and  sometimes  in  cnnvorsation,  you  h^vi"  a  rather  unpleasant,  and  what  seems 
to  lue  an  unnatural,  glare  of  the  eye.  i  hope  you  will  excuse  me,  Sir."  **  0 
certainly.''  I  waited  a  little,  and  became  satisfied  that  I  should  get  nothing 
from  him,  unless  I  came  out  in  direct  terms.  I  said,  "Dr.  Appleton,  I  have 
preached  here  for  so  long  a  time,  have  often  oaUed  on  you,  but  have  never  heard 
from  you  a  single  remark  in  respect  to  my  preaching.  Father  Spring  of  New- 
buryport  would  hone  mc  off  sometimes,  when  I  jtrcached  for  him."  After  a 
short  pause,  he  said,  "1  thought  yon  )ir^'l  quite  an  odd  kind  of  text  last 
Sabbath.'*  "  Yes,  Sir,  I  supposed  you  would  think  so."  (U  was, — agolden 
bell  and  a  pomegranate.")  "  An  excellent  sermon,  Sir,  to  be  sure;  but  one  of 
its  principal  excellencies  was,  that  it  had  so  little  to  do  with  the  text.'*  So 
I  got  something  pretty  shrewd  and  keen  at  last.  He  took  occasion,  in  the  same 
OOnnection,  to  make  some  very  judiciou.s  remarks  in  regard  to  the  inexpediency 
of  frequently  using  texts  in  the  way  of  acconiniodation.  lie  was  a  man  of 
great  comprehension  and  acutencss  of  mind,  of  excellent  judgment  and  com- 
mon sense,  and  capable  of  doing  honour  to  any  station,  however  exalted. 

Youm  with  sincere  regard, 

JOTHAM  SSWALL. 


JOHN  SMITH,  D.  D  * 

1796—1831. 

JOBN  Smith  was  the  son  of  Beacon  Joseph  Smith,  and  was  horn  at  Bel- 

^Aertown*  Uass.,  March  5,  1766.  His  earlier  years  were  spent  chiefly  upon 
a  fnnn  He  entered  Dartmouth  College,  at  tho  age  of  twenty-four,  in 
17*JU,  and  wa5?  graduated  in  1701.  ITc  prosecuted  his  studios  preparatory 
to  the  ministry  under  the  direction  of  tlie  llev.  Dr.  Emmons,  and  was 
liccn.scd  to  preach  by  the  Mendon  Associatiun  in  1796.  The  same  year  in 
whieli  he  was  licensed,  he  received  a  call  to  settle  in  Pelham,  N.  II.,  which 
be  deeliued.  Shortly  aiitr,  he  was  invited  to  settle  as  colleague  pastor  with 
the  Rev.  Abner  Bayley,t  over  the  ehmch  in  Salem,  N.  H.;  and,  having 
Moepted  ihis  invitation,  be  was  ordained  on  the  4th  of  January,  1797. 

Here  he  oontinued  labouring  faithfolly  and  acceptably  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  Ha  resigned  his  charge  on  the  2l8tof  November,  1816;  and  on 
the  20th  of  November,  1817,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  Wen- 
bam,  Mass.   Having  exercised  his  ministry  there  for  a  short  time,  he  was 

•  Aoipr.  Quart.  li«g.  XTV.— Tlist.  of  the  Mcndoo  Awwctation.— MS.  ftwB  bto  frteiidt. 

t  Au.NKR  Bayley  was  bom  in  Nonburv.  Mas«.,  io  1716;  was  graduated  at  Ilarvanl  Collcf^ 
in  1730;  wMonUined  fMwtor  of  th«  chuiroh  iu  .N.  U.,  Jauuary  30,  ii^U;  aad  died 

Jfafch  10, 1796,  afed  eight j -two. 
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cliosen  Professor  of  Theology  in  tiie  Theological  Seminary  at  Bangor,  Me. 
He  accepted  this  appointment,  was  dismissed  from  his  pastoral  charge  Sep- 
tember 8,  1819,  and  was,  soon  after,  inducted  into  the  Professorship,  which 
office  he  coatinued  to  hold  till  the  close  of  his  life. 

About  the  middle  of  Febrnary,  1831,  ho  was  attMsked  witli  a  aevere  cold, 
irbiok  sealed  itself  upon  his  lungs,  and,  on  the  7th  of  April  following,  ter- 
nunsted  his  life.  Towards  the  olose  of  March,  his  strength  seemed  to 
reyive,  and,  for  a  few  days,  there  were  hopeful  indicattons  of  his  reoorety  ; 
,  but,  on  the  night  pribeding  the  first  of  April,  his  disease  returned  upon 
him  with  renewed  violence,  and,  after  a  week  of  exhaustion  and  snfFering, 
the  sib  er  <  nrfl  wti<  bruketi.  His  religiouii  oxcrcises  dunug  his  illness,  were 
very  strongly  marked,  iinlifntin^f  tlic  most  mature  prepariktion  for  a  change 
of  worlds.  The  Seminary  with  whicli  he- had  been  connected,  occupied  his 
latest  thoughts  and  regards,  and  the  last  intelligible  words  that  he  uttered, 
▼eie  an  earnest  invooation  of  the  Bifine  blessing  on  that  Sobool  of  the 
Prophets*  His  dying  seene  was  more  than  tranqnil — it  wss  eminenUj  trt- 
nmphanl. 

Pr.  Sndth  published  a  Treatise  on  Infant  Baptism ;  two  SermonB  on  the 
National  Fast,  1812  ;  a  SeimoB  on  occasion  of  the  return  of  Peace,  1815 ; 

a  Sermon  to  the  Senior  class  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  1822  ;  a  Sermon 
before  the  Maine  Missionary  Society,  1830 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  ol 
Samuel  H.  Peckham,  Gray,  Maine. 

Dr.  Smith  was  married  in  1798  to  Hannah  Hardy  of  Bradford,  Mass. 
She  survived  hiin,  and  is  now  ^ibOi)  the  wile  uf  the  Hon.  Judge  Kichard> 
son,  of  Pelham,  N.  H. 

FiiUM  Tiiii  REV.  S.  L.  POMEHOY,  D.  D. 

Missionary  Kooks,  Bostoit,  October  25,  1860. 

Dear  Sir:  My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Smith  l)cg:an  in  the  summer  of  1825, 
when  I  was  ordained  an  poiitor  of  the  First  Cougrugatioual  church  in  Bangor. 
He  was  then»  I  think,  not  At  from  sixtj  yean  of  age,  and  from  that  time  tiU 
his  death  I  knew  him  intimately. 

In  personal  appearance  he  was  tall, — six  feet  or  more,  erect,  Will  proportioned, 
of  rather  lean  habit,  nn<!  n  slow  gait.  His  eye.s  were  smaH,  keen,  expressive, 
and  winked  rapidly  wJieii  ho  was  nt  n\\  interf.stcd  or  excited.  Ilia  lips  were  thin 
and  coiopressed,  his  uoso  and  dim  ttouiewhat  pointed,  and  his  complexion 
slightly  ssllow  and  Inlious.  The  genural  ez]:ffC88ion  ti  his  countenance  was 
pleuant,  indicative  of  firmness,  and  the  smile  that  not  nnfreqncntly  passed  over 
4* his  features^,  very  agreeable. 

His  natnrnl  temper  I  think  Tnn^t  ]m\e  hot^n  quick,  though,  when  I  knew  him, 
it  wa.s  well  disciplined,  and  undt-r  ^'^  ind  <  nntrol.  He  was  independent,  firm, 
kind  hearted,  of  keen  and  ready  wit,  lull  ot  anecdotes  ttiat  liad  a  sharp  point, 
and  a  veiy  sodaUe  and  agreeaUe  companion,  though  decidedly  "  slow  of  speech." 

His  mind,  whatever  may  have  been  its  original  diaraeteristics,  was,  when  I 
first  heard  him,  8tron<2;ly  argumentative  and  logical.  Mental  and  moral  PhilaK>> 
phy  and  Sy.stemntic  Tlicology  were  the  study  of  his  life.  If  I  mistake  not,  he 
had  originally  n  i:'  (i  deal  of  imagination,  and  occasionally,  in  the  warmth  of  an 
argument;  it  would  break  forth.  But  its  iiight.s  were  short — it  had  never  b^o 
onltivated.  Poetry,  rhetoric,  polite  literature,  and  works  of  taste,  had  nc 
channs  for  him.  The  hodc,  the  es^iy,  the  sermon,  that  did  not  prove  s<naethiii|g, 
was  tn  him  trivial  and  insipid.  His  perceptions  were  dear,  hia  discfiminstioos 
nice  and  accurate,  and  hia  mental  tnad,  if  I  may  so  speak,  was  stroi^  and 
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heayy.  He  seldom  or  never  retreated,  and  an  antagonist  was  sure  to  feel,  if  he 
did  not  ooiifMt,  Ida  iDteUectual  pow«r.  His  academic  flducation  was  eoBunenced 
rather  late  in  Hfc,  and  his  early  training  had  evidently  been  deftctiTe.  He  often 
Tiolatcd  the  rules  of  orthography,  and  sometimes  even  of  syntax;  yet  his  words 
were  well  chosen  and  his  rneaning  dear.  He  was  not  a  man  of  general  litera* 
ture  nor  of  extensive  rending. 

His  Theology  was  of  the  school  of  Emmons,  whose  pupil  he  had  been,  and 
•  whom  he  STer  held  in  the  highest  ssteem  and  veneration.  He  framed  his  ser- 
mons  after  the  model  of  his  distingoished  teacher>  always  aiding  with  a  series 
of  logical  inferences,  and  a  close  application  to  the  conscience.  In  delivering  his 
discourses,  he  stood  erect,  and  read  his  mannseript  with  very  little  action,  yet 
with  au  occasional  gesture,  of  which  he  seemed  uncomcious.  In  his  youth  he 
had  been  afflicted  with  a  "stammering  tongue."  By  dint  of  effort,  however, 
he  had,  in  a  good  degree,  overcome  it;  though  it  was  often  perceptible  when  ho 
eoeoiantered  a  word  b^inning  with  b,  p,  d,  or  t.  Not  unfrequenUy  in  the 
ardour  of  discourse,  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence,  when  no  one  expected  it,  and 
while  under  full  sail,  he  would  suddenly  be  stopped  for  a  moment,  as  if  the 
wheels  of  utterance  were  all  broken,  and  a  stranger  would  l>e  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  it.  But  ho  always  found  instant  relief,  by  bringing  the  fore-finger  of  his 
right  hand  in  contact  with  his  upper  lip.  And  whem  the  tronblesome  word  was 
at  length  uttered,  it  often  came  with  an  emphasis  which  added  greatly  to  the 
force  of  the  sentence.  Still,  notwithstanding  the  defects  of  his  delivery,  there 
was  so  much  good  sense,  logic,  and  point,  in  his  «or!nor>s'  that  his  hearers  could 
hardly  do  otherwise  than  listen  to  hini,  and  were  often  luade  to  fe<il  the  pungency 
and  power  of  the  truth  he  uttered.  His  discourses  were  of  tliat  kind  which  peo- 
ple are  apt  to  ranonber  and  carry  home  with  th«n. 

But  his  intellectual  power  was  pwhaps  nowhere  more  clearly  visible,  than  as 
a  Professor  in  the  chair  i  f  Systematic  Theology.  He  had  a  very  distinct  appre- 
hension of  the  system  which  he  taught,  in  all  its  parts  and  relations,  and  was 
armed  and  ready  at  every  point. 

It  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  luxury  to  him  to  have  a  pupil  exhibit  some  divergent 
tsndencies,  and  call  in  question  tilie  oorrectness  of  his  positions.  He  saw  at  a 
l^oe  where  an  antagonist  might  be  assailed,  and  how  he  might  be  bound  hand 
and  foot.  Rarely,  if  ever,  did  a  young  man  pass  through  the  course  of  study 
prescribed  by  him,  without  receivin*!:  the  full  impress  of  his  master's  Theology. 
In  this  particular,  I  think  I  have  never  known  his  superior  as  a  Theological  Pro- 
fessor. He  was  also  very  highly  esteemed  and  beloved  by  all  hid  pupils.  To 
ihii'daj,  though  he  has  been  in  bis  grave  these  twenty  years,  I  seldom  meet  with 
one  of  them,  who  does  not  bear  theologically  the  image  and  superscription  of  his 
teacher,  or  who  docs  not  cherish  the  most  affectionate  Tcncration  for  his  memory. 
He  was  withal  a  man  of  genuine  modesty,  seeming  always  to  have  a  low  esti- 
mate of  his  own  powers  and  attainments,  and  neither  seeking  nor  desiring  public 
notoriety. 

His  death  was  a  beautiful  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  soul  of  a  Chris- 
tian  gathers  itself  up  in  "its  last  departing  hour,**  and  lies  down  to  mt  on  ths 

bosom  of  Him  who  is  "  the  Resurrection  and  the  life.'* 

It  is  possiMe  that  the  al)OVe  y>irturo  may  have  some  of  the  colourings  of  per- 
sonal friendship;  nevertheless,  such  are  the  recollections  aud  tlie  honest  oonvic- 
tioDs  of«  Dear  bir.  Your  £ncud  aud  brother, 

S.  L.  PQMEROT. 
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ZEPHANIAH  SWIFT  MOOR£»  D.  D  * 

1796—1828. 

Zkpha.vi ATI  i^wiFT  MoORE  was  the  bou  of  JuJah  and  Mary  Moore,  and 
was  born  ui  i'aliiier,  Mass.,  November  20,  1770.  ilia  parents  were  m  tho 
middle  walks  of  life,  aud  were  much  esteemed  for  their  integrity  and  piety. 
When  he  was  seven  or  eight  years  old,  he  removed  with  his  father's  family 
to  Wilmington,  Yt.,  where  lie  worked  upon  a  turn  tiU  ho* wis  aboai 
eigliteen.  From  his  early  childhood  he  ovinoed  great  inquisitiTenea  of 
mind,  and  an  unoommon  thirst  for  knowledge ;  in  oonaeqnenoe  of  whioh, 
his  parents  who  were  in  humble  circumstanoetii  consented  to  ud  him  in 
acquiring  a  collegiate  education.  Having  prosecuted  his  preparatory  studies 
at  an  Academy  in  Bennington,  Vt.,  he  entered  Dartmouth  College,  when  he 
wa^  in  his  ninoteenlh  year.  He  graduated  in  1793,  aud  delivered  on  the 
occasion  a  jdnli^sttphical  oration  on  the  "causes  and  general  phenomena  of 
earthquakes,"  which  was  received  with  marked  approbation. 

On  leaving  College,  he  took  charge  of  an  Academy  at  Londonderry,  N. 
Hm  where  he  gained  the  reputation  of  an  able  and  futhfol  teacher..  Hav^ 
ing  ooonpied  this  post  for  a  year,  he  repaired  to  Somere,  Oonn.,  and  oom- 
meuced  the  study  of  Theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Charles 
Backus;  and,  having  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  preparation  for  the 
ministry,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  a  committee  of  the  Association  of  Tol- 
land county,  FeT>ruary  8,  1TI>6.  After  preaching  to  good  acceptance  in 
various  places,  and  receiving  several  invitations  to  a  permanent  settlement 
in  the  ministry,  he  finally  accepted  a  call  from  the  church  and  congregation 
iu  Leicester,  Mass.  Uoro  his  labours  proved  alike  acceptable  aud  useful. 
Very  ooosiderable  additions  were  made  to  the  church,  and  the  spirit  and 
power  of  religion  became  tncreasin^y  Ttsible  under  his  ministiations. 
During  a  part  of  the  time  that  he  ronded  at  Leicester,  he  jdned  to  his 
duties  as  a  minister  those  of  Principal  of  the  Leicester  Academy ;  and  here 
also  he  acquitted  himself  with  much  honour. 

In  October,  1811,  he  accepted  the  chair  of  Professor  of  Languages  in 
Dartmouth  College.  Here  he  wa«  greatly  respected  as  a  man,  a  teacher, 
and  a  preacher;  and  if  his  attainments  in  his  doparlmeut  were  not  of  the 
very  highest  order,  they  were  at  least  such  as  to  secure  both  his  respecta- 
bility aud  usefulness. 

In  181&,  he  was  elected  to  the  Presidenoy  of  Williams  Cdloge,  then 
▼aoant  by  the  resignation  of  Pr.  Fitdi.  He  accepted  the  appointment,  and 
was  regdarly  inducted  into  office,  at  the  Annual  Commencement  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year.  Shortly  alter  his  removal  to  Williamstown,  Dart- 
mouth College,  which  he  had  just  left,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  lie  a<lorned  this  new  station,  as  he  had  done  those 
wiiich  he  had  previously  occupied.  His  connection  with  the  College  was 
attended  by  some  circumstances  of  peculiar  embarrassment,  in  cuiisiMiuence 
of  an  eiiort  ou  the  part  of  the  Trustees  to  remove  the  College  to  North- 
ampton or  some  other  town  in  Hampshire  county.  The  measure  failed  in 
consequence  of  the'reiiisal  of  the  Legislature  to  sanction  it.  .  Dr.  Hooro, 

•Aowr.  Qmrt.  B«g.  Y. 
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however,  decidedly  favcfUred  it  from  the  beginning,  but  in  a  manner  Uiat 
reflected  not  in  the  least  upon  his  Christian  integrity  and  honour. 

In  the  ppring  of  1821,  the  Collegiate  institution 'at  Amherst  having  been 
founded,  he  was  invited  to  become  itd  first  President,  and  was  inaugurated 
as  snch  in  September  following.  The  institution,  then  in  ita  infancy,  and 
contending  with  a  powerful  public  opinion,  and  eves  wUh  the  Legidatnre 
itself,  for  its  very  existence,  put  in  requisition  ell  his  energies ;  and  the 
nltinate  sneoess  of  the  enterprise  was  no  donbt  to  be  referted;  in  no  small 
degree,  to  his  disereet,  earnest,  and  untiring  efforts.  In  addition  to  his 
apprrpriate  duties  as  President  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
he  heard  the  recitations  of  the  Senior  class,  and  part  of  the  reeituiions  of 
tho  Sophomore  class,  besides  taking  occasional  agencies  with  a  view  to 
increase  the  funds  of  tho  in^^titntion.  His  constitution,  naturally  strong, 
was  over-taxed  by  the  efforts  which  he  felt  himself  called  to  make,  and  had 
begun  perceptibly  to  yield,  before  the  lust  violeut  attack  of  disease  which 
terminated  his  life. 

On  Wednesday  the  25th  of  June,  1823,  he  was  sdsed  with  a  bilions 
oolie,  which  reached  a  &tal  termination  on  the  Monday  following.  Baring 
the  brief  period  of  his  illness,  the  greatest  ansiety  prevailed  in  the  College, 
and  unceasing  prayer  was  offered  in  his  behsUl  His  own  mind  was  per- 
fectly tranquil,  and  he  anticipated  the  cloeing  scene  and  passed  through  it, 
without  a  word  or  look  that  told  of  apprehension.  In  tlie  very  moment  of 
breathing  out  his  spirit,  he  uttered  in  a  whisper, — "God  is  my  hope,  my 
shield,  and  my  exceeding  great  reward."  The  funeral  solemnities  were 
attended  on  the  Wednesday  following,  and  an  appropriate  sermon  delivered 
on  the  oeeasioQ  by  the  llov.  Dr.  Suell  of  North  Brookfield.  • 

Dr.  Moore  lived  to  celebrate  the  first  anniversary  of  the  institution,  and 
to  see  more  than  eighty  of  its  students  professedly  religious,  and  preparing 
for  extensive  usefulness  among  their  fellow  men* 

Shortly  after  his  settlement  at  Lttcester,  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  Drury  of  Ward,  Mass.,  who  survived  him.    They  had  no  children. 

Dr.  Moore  published  an  Oration  at  Worcester  on  the  5th  of  July,  1802; 
Massachusetts  Election  Sermon,  1818 ;  an  Address  to  the  public  in  respect 
to  Amherst  College,  1823 ;  a  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Donis  Clark, 
Blandford,  1823. 

* 

FBOM  THE         EKEBSON  BATIS,  D.  D. 

Wx8Tnxu»,  Hasa.,  NoTember  16,  1819. 

Dear  Sir:  You  have  requested  me  to  give  you  my  impressions  and  recollec» 
tlotts  of  President  Moore.  They  are  all  exceedingly  pleasant;  and  yet  I  must 
say  he  was  a  man  of  sodi  equanimity  of  temper  and  miiformity  of  life,  that  I 
am  unable  to  single  out  one  act  or  saying  of  his  that  produced  a  deeper  impres- 
sion than  others. 

My  first  introduction  to  him  was  in  the  spring  of  1818,  when  I  was  ushered 
into  bis  study  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  for  admissiou  to  Williams  Col- 
lege. It  was  to  me  a  fearftil  moment;  but  the  cordial  manner  in  which  I  was 
received,  and  his  kind  inquiries  after  his  ftiend  who  had  furnished  mc  with  a 
letter,  made  me  at  once  easy  in  his  presence.  I  found  that  he  had  the  heart  of 
a  man;  and  through  an  acquaintance  of  s(  veral  years  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  manifested  the  same  kindness  and  cordiality  that  he  did  the  first  time  X  saw 
him. 

Vol.  II.  M 
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lie  wait  a  man  of  medium  bUturc,  rather  corpulenfc^  his  complexion  tdlow, 
the  top  of  bis  head  neurly  bald,  then  being  »  8%ht  sprinkling  of  hair  betmen 

the  forehead  and  Grown.   Hia  voice,  though  not  loud,  was  clear  ftnd  pleefAlitt 

and  in  animated  conversation  aiul  in  the  puljiit,  pitched  upon  the  tenor  key. 

lie  was  'lijrnifk'd  in  his  appeuriiucL',  seriou.s  in  his  aspect,  instructive  and 
agreeahlc  in  his  conversation,  kind  and  benevolent  in  his  fe^^liugs,  modest  and 
unassuming  in  his  manners,  ddibente  and  «atttbiis  fai  eoming  to  a  eoiidii8ioa» 
but  firm  and  determined  when  hia  position  was  taken.  If  a  student  had  at  amj 
time  .spoken  a^^ainst  him,  he  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  rebel  against  law 
and  onlor.  In  managing  cases  of  discipline,  he  was  calm  and  entirely  self-poa- 
gesstil.  When  he  felt  constrained  to  reprove  students,  either  in  the  recitation 
room  or  chapel,  he  ubualljr  prefaced  his  remarks  hy  addressing  them  as,  Young 
gentlemen;."  probably  that  they  might  the  nore  readily  peroeiTe  the  impropriety 
of  their  conduct. 

In  preaching,  he  had  very  little  action;  and  yet  there  was  an  impressiveneas 
in  his  manner  that  fixed  the  attention  of  his  hearers.  In  the  more  animated 
parts  of  his  discourse,  his  utterance  became  more  rapid,  and  tiie  sound  of  his 
voice  shrill  and  tremulous,  showing  that  he  felt  deeply  the  force  of  the  sentiments 
he  uttered.  In  bis  religions  yiews,  I  know  not  that  he  dilfored  tnm  the  gnftt 
ni;Ls>  of  the  orthodox  clergy  of  Now  EngUndf  of  his  day. 

Sttoh  are  my  reooUections  of  President  Moore. 

Yours  truly, 

EMERSON  DAVIS. 

FBOIC  SBBNSZSB  EMMOHB,  H.  D. 
nmnssos  ur  wifiUAvs  oousbn. 

AanavT,  Oetoher  1,  1856. 

My  dear  Sir:  Instead  of  attempting  anjr  thing  like  an  outline  of  Dr.  Moore's 
character,  which  you  can  easily  obtain  from  other  sources,  1  take  the  lilx^rty  to 
oomply  with  your  request  by  stating  an  incident  in  his  admiuistration  of  the 
Goll(^,  of  which  I  wss  a  witnew,  and  which  strikingly  illustrated  some  of  hia 
most  prominent  charaeteristies. 

The  incident  to  which  I  refer,  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  1816,  just  after  Dr. 
Moore  entered  ni>on  his  duties  as  President  of  Willianus  College.  It  was  not  only 
a  new  field  to  him,  but  there  were  Rome  circumstances  that  rendered  hi^  rntrnnce 
upon  it  peculiarly  embarrassing.  lli»  predecessor,  Dr.  Fitch,  though,  ia  many 
respects,  an  admirable  man,  did  not  always  evince  the  highest  degree  of  firm- 
ncss;  and  hence  tt  had  been  common  for  the  students,  when  bis  dMisiona  wars 
not  in  accordance  with  their  wi.she.s,  to  make  an  effort,  and  generally  pot  an 
unsnrcossfnl  one,  to  procure  their  reversal.  Dr.  Moore  came  to  the  College, 
wticn  the  three  higher  classes  liad  been  the  subjects  of  this  kind  of  training.  In 
order  to  give  govommental  efficiency  to  the  institution,  he  was  instrumental  in 
eflbcting  a  revision  of  its  laws,  and  in  introdudog  certun  new  regulations)  wfaidi 
were  designed  to  secure  a  more  thorough  and  effective  discipline.  The  new  regli'* 
lations  took  effect  with  the  Sophomore  cla8<?,  of  which  I  was  a  member.  The 
clas?;  uuiiiIm  red  twenty-one, — ^among  whom  were  several  who  have  '-in-  !'  attained 
to  high  di:»tmction  in  the  different  walks  of  public  usefulness,  ihcy  felt,  as 
Sophomore  classes  are  very  apt  to  feel,  a  suiBdently  deep  sense  9t  their  own 
importance;  and  this  was  probably  somewhat  increased  firom  the  Ikct  that  the 
College  vr^^  really  in  a  tottering  couditum,  and  one  in  whtth  it  did  not  seem  sale 
to  enforce  very  stringent  rejrulation.s 

A  copy  of  the  new  code  of  laws  was  given  to  each  pupil  on  his  entrance  into 
Oollege,  and  soon  afterwards  he  was  summoned  to  the  President's  study,  and 
questioned  in  the  following  manner:—"  Have  you  read  the  laws  of  the  CoU^  ?" 
**  Do  you  approve  of  them  ?*'  **  WiU  yoa  obey  them  1  '*  Of  course  an  affirma- 
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ttT«  respouse  was  returned.  But  to  fix  the  matter  more  securely,  be  was  then 
required  to  affix  his  name  to  hU  answer  in  a  book  prepared  for  the  porpoee. 
Two  thirds  of  the  membm  of  tiie  clMt  had  pMied  thvoogfa  this  oidMl,  «tM 
their  all^puuioe  to  the  College  gOYCnuntnt;  but*  in  the  mean  ttme,  this  new  regu- 
lation began  to  be  talked  about  as  an  oppressive  measure,  especially  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  !Sophomorc  class.  The  feeling  that  it  was  derogatory  to  their 
dignity  began  to  ruu  high,  and,  under  the  exutument,  a  class-meetiug  waii  called 
to  decide  upon  the  measures  to  be  adopted  to  remedy  the  supposed  oppression 
under  which  the  daas  kbooied,  and  especially  to  Tindioate  its  Imiotur  heton  the 
other  classes.  At  this  meeting,  speeches  were  made  which,  in  point  of  spirit, 
were  worthy  of  the  times  of  76.    It  was  resolved  to  visit  the  President  in  a 

body,  making  a  committee  of  twenty-one,  with  S.  R.  A  ,  (now  a  highly 

respectable  clergymen,)  for  our  Chairman  and  clucf  speaker.  The  President 
received  us  politely,  aud  almost  immediately  gave  the  Chairman  an  opportunity 
to  State  the  basiiMBS  of  the  commiltee.  '*Touug  gentlemen,"  saidbe»  **what 
IM  yoor  wishes  yon  niiist  sotely  hats  some  htttdness  of  gieat  importance  to 
transact  with  mc."  "We  haYe  oome.  Sir,"  replied  the  Chairman,  "for  the 
purpose  of  getting  our  names  expunged  from  that  book."  "topping  forward  at  the 
same  time  a  little  in  front  of  the  row,  and  placing  la'?  leet  squarely  upon  the 
floor.  "  Oh,  iudi^ed,"  said  the  President,  i  am  sorry  fur  that;  but  you  are  no 
do«bt  willing  to  obey  the  laws  of  College."  *'  Certainly,  Sir,*»  said  he;  *'  b«i 
then  oar  names  are  upon  that  book."  **  If  that  is  all,"  answered  the  President, 
"you  may  be  sure  that  it  will  nefir  hurt  you."  "  But,"  replied  the  Chairman, 
"  we  do  not  see  why  the  Sophomore  class  should  be  singled  out  in  tliis  manner." 
"That,"  Raid  the  Prt't-idcnK"  "is  of  little  consequence — you  know  we  must 
begin  somewhere;  and  you  arc  only  required  to  obey  the  laws  of  Collie,  which 
yon  say  yon  intend  to  do,  and  which  all  are  required  to  do."  "  But,"  says  the 
Chairman,  '*  onr  names  are  upon  that  book;" — ^pointing  to  the  lery  book  on  the 
table  before  the  President; — "  and  it  looks  badly  that  we  shonld  be  singled  out 
in  this  wjvy.  wh'"i  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes  are  allowed  an  exemption  from 
the  rule."  'I  repeat."  sars  the  President, — "we  must,  as  you  well  know, 
b^in  somewhere,  and  all  the  succeeding  classes  will  be  required  to  conform  to 
the  role,  so  that  yonr  names  will  not  stand  alone  npon  that  book."  Snffloe  it  to 
say,  it  was  erident  that  no  progress  oonld  be  made,  and  the  Doctor's  manner 
carried  more  weight  cvm  than  his  words.  It  seemed  to  be  tadtly  admitted  that 
our  case  was  a  hopeless  one;  and  besides,  hnd  become  quite  cooled  off  in  his 
presence.  But  our  spokesman  made  another  r  illy  wrriii?;  directly  to  the  point — 
"  Must  we  understand  then  that  our  names  ihaii  remain  up«>u  that  book  "  Ccr- 
loMgf,"  said  the  Doctor,— his  benignant  face  becoming  momentarily  soffhsed 
with  a  deeper  tmt.  We  left  his  presence  as  qttietiy  as  possible,  satisfied  that  no 
impression  could  be  made  upon  his  firmness;  and  his  polite  reception  and  gentle 
bearing  had  (piite  disarmed  us  of  all  personal  hostility. 

Pr.  Moore  wa.s  consistent  in  his  measures  for  the  government  of  the  College, 
and  this  first  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  his  firmness  and  moderation  had  its 
inftiBnoe  tfaronghont  the  classes,  and  I  do  not  know  that  he  was  afterwards  called 
opott  to  endso  those  admirable  qnslities  in  a  similar  manner. 

Tows  tndy, 

EBBirS2ER  BKXOIIS. 

FBOM  THE  nOJf.  EMERY  WASHBUBN, 
oovsaiioa  or  MAssAcursFrrs. 

■Worcester,  Ma^js.,  January  1,  1856. 
Dear  Sir:  You  have  imposed  a  pleasant  duty  upon  me  in  requoKting  me  to  give 
you  the  impressions  that  are  left  upon  my  miud  of  the  lute  Dr.  Moore.    My  cmly 
regret  u  thist  I  most  do  it  so  imperfectly. 
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to  the  time  of  his  death,— -a  period  of  some  twoaty  years.   A  portico  of  thftt  tune 

was  spent  in  his  family,  and  the  kindness  which  he  alw«JB  nUHliiMted  tomids 
me,  warrauts  me  in  saying  that  I  kticw  hitu  well. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  |)t;nod,  he  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  Leicester, 
and  I  un  scarcely  able  to  say  of  vhidi  I  now  retain  the  liveUett  reiDein1ffaiieo> 
the  kindly  greeting  and  pleasant  smile  with  which  lio  reoognised  me  as  a  diild  in 
the  street,  his  cheerful  and  entertaining  oonversaiion  to  which  I  listened  in  his 
visits  at  my  mother's  house,  the  plain,  simple  and  hopeful  manner  in  wliich  he 
used  to  address  us  children  in  his  visits  to  the  schoolsj  or  his  solemn  and  impres- 
sive services  upon  the  Sabbath. 

TIm  elfect  produoed  upon  my  young  mind  fay  the  latter*  oould  not  hsTO  been  the 
result  merely  of  his  grave,  dignified  manner,  the  pleasant  musical  tones  of  his 
voice,  or  the  unalTected,  earnest  stylo  of  his  delivery,  though  in  all  these  respects 
he  had  few  sui>eriors.  His  sermons  were  always  fnl!  (if  thought,  simply  and 
neatly  expressed,  with  that  clearne^is  of  arrang<iuieut  which  commanded  the  atten- 
tion and  impressed  the  memory  of  even  yoimg  and  nncultivated  minds. 

The  impressions  of  childhood  were  hot  strengthened  upon  a  more  fimiiliar 
acquaintanoe  with  him  in  after  life,  especially  as  an  officer  of  OoU^. 

He  was  a  man  of  the  most  systematic  and  untiring  industry  Kvory  duty  had 
its  place  and  was  sure  of  being  performed  at  its  appropriate  tune,  iiis  hours  of 
rest,  study,  and  recreation,  of  rising  aud  reunug,  aud  of  the  several  meals  of  the 
day,  were  as  well  defined  and  uniformly  observed  as  the  rseorrvioe  of  the  seasons 
or  of  day  and  night. 

Ills  conversation  at  his  table  and  in  his  social  intercourse  was  always  cheerful, 
often  playful,  and  frequently  enlivened  with  anecdote.  When  engaged  upon  gra%Tr 
topics,  it  displayed  the  habit  of  deep  thought  and  reflection,  which  was  the  char- 
acteristic of  his  mind-  Uo  loved,  when  conversing  with  the  young,  to  make  it  an 
occasion  for  suggestions  of  praoUeal  wisdom  and  pleasant  illustrations  of  usefid 
knowledge. 

As  already  suggested,  the  tones  of  his  voice,  though  not  loudi  WCre  diear  and 
pleasant,    lie  was  fond  of  music  aud  an  agreeable  singer. 

His  manners  were  quiet  and  dignified,  but  always  sdf-possessed.  He  was 
never  boisterous,  even  whsn  most  deeply  exdted  or  when  administering  the 
diarpest  rebuke  in  the  way  isi  college  discipline  or  personal  censure.  Tet  with 
all  this  forbearance  of  manner,  no  man  ever  possessed  a  firmer  spirit  or  a  more 
uncompromising  resolution  of  purpose  in  whatever  concerned  a  matter  of  right. 
He  was  calm  and  deliberate  in  forming  his  judgment;  but  w  hen  formed,  he  acted 
up  to  it,  in  every  thing  involving  principle,  regardless  of  personal  consequences. 
His  qualities  as  a  College  oiBcer  were  of  a  very  high  order.  That  suavity  which 
attracted  the  love,  was  *"'"g'*^  with  a  consistOTt  dq;nity  which  commanded  the 
rc<^pr;-t,  of  his  pupils;  while  a  remarkably  quick  perception  of  the  personal  traitii 
of  character  in  others,  enabled  him  to  adapt  his  dei)ortment  to  whatever  emergen- 
cies might  arise.  Incidents  might  be  reierrcd  to  of  his  ready  power  in  quelling  the 
excited  passions  that  sometimes  dtetnrb  college  life,  as  well  as  in  subdniim  raAno> 
tory  spirits  on  occasions  where  individual  discipline  had  become  necessary. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  his  commanding  person.  And  yet  he  was  not  9t  a 
majestic  height, — scarce  exceeding  five  feet  ten  inches,  and,  though  weighing  some 
two  himdred  and  forty  pounds,  his  firm,  closely-knit  frame  and  muscle  gave  him 
notliiug  of  the  air  of  grossness  or  obesity. 

He  was  extremely  neat  in  his  dress,  and  retained  the  nse  of  what  was  once  so 
generally  worn  by  gentlemen,  especially  of  the  clerical  profession— breeches  and 
long  hose,  which  were  particularly  becoming  io  his  person. 

Tfi^  favourite  branch  of  instruction  was  metaphysics,  and  he  was  especially 
tamiliur  v\  iia  the  writers  of  the  Scotch  school  upon  that  subject.    But  whatevtf* 
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sulyect  he  tftught,  he  nukde  lumself  •oemtely  and  critically  aoquainied  with  all 
ita  deta3s  and  leading  text-books. 

Dr.  Moore  was  a  delightful  companion  in  his  own  family.  He  Was  unilbnnly 
cheerful,  kind,  and  observant  to  all.  Tliough  lie  liad  no  children  of  his  own,  he 
made  his  house  a  pleasant  resort  for  friends  of  any  age.  And  I  should  bedoi'-.g 
injustice  to  her  who  shAred  and  promoted  the  attractions  of  his  home,  if  I  should 
oinit  to  recognise  the  hanaony  and  confidence  which  always  subaisted  between 
the  heads  of  that  fUaSlj. 

He  had  a  pleasant  countenance,  a  mild,  penetrating  eye,  with  rather  heavy 
eye-brows,  a  finely  formed  hen'.]  without  an}-  jurticularly  marked  development.*?, 
a  mouth  witli  that  compact  outhne  that  denotes  energy,  and  a  smile  that,  while 
it  relaxed  this  into  playfulnesii,  lighted  up  his  eye  into  an  expression  of  mirth, 
though  he  never  indulged  in  boisterous  merriment. 

Soch  Is  a  brief,  and  I  am  sensible,  Tery  imperfbct  and  nasatisftetoiry,  outlins 
of  the  impressions  I  retain  of  the  person,  habits,  and  maiueis  of  Dr.  Moore,  as 
they  remain  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  thirty  years. 

In  giving  these,  i  have  not  allowed  myself  to  follow  my  own  for  lings  alone,  lest 
I  should  be  supposed  to  have  sacriliced  to  eulogy,  what  yuu  wish  should  be  a 
simple  sketch  of  s  fyw  of  those  details  which  his  biographer  might  not  eai>ily 
obtain  from  tradition  or  his  puUislied  works. 

I  have  alluded  to  his  wife,  who  still  survives  in  a  dignified  old  ago;  and  perhaps 
I  cannot  better  close  this  desnltnry  sketch  than  by  alluding  to  the  connection 
which  Dr.  Moore  used  pleasantly  to  trace  in  the  succession  of  eventa  by  which 
he  rose  to  the  Presidency  of  the  College. 

After  completing  his  theological  coarse  with  Dr.  Backns  of  Somers,  hsosmiB 
to  Sntton  upon  a  visit  to  his  sister,  the  wife  of  the  Ber.  Mr.  Mills  of  that  town. 
He  was  there  detained  several  days  beyond  the  intended  period  of  his  visit,  by 
the  accidental  iamencs.s  of  his  horse.  While  thus  detained,  Miss  Drury,  a  friend 
of  the  family,  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Auburn,  (then  Ward,)  visited  at 
his  sister's,  where  an  acquaintance  was  formed,  which  led  to  a  subsequent  visit 
OB  his  part  at  Ward. 

The  people  at  Ldoester,  being  destitute  of  a  pastor,  and  hearing  of  his  Tisit 
there,  applied  to  him  to  supply  their  pulpit,  which  led  to  his  setUanent  OTor 
tliat  parish,  tnkinp-  with  bim  .Mi-j;  l»rnry,  then  Mrs.  Moore. 

Here  he  formed  an  intimate  and  lasting  friendship  with  Mr.  Adams,  afterwards 
Professor  in  Dartmouth  College,  who,  knowing  the  fitness  of  Dr.  Moore  for  the 
place,  intttrested  himself  to  procure  liis  appointment  to  a  Profisssorship  in  tiis 
same  College.  His  soooess  in  tliat  office  attracted  attention  to  his  qoafiflcati^ts 
for  the  head  of  a  literary  institntioa,  and  he  was,  in  a  few  years,  elected  to 
the  Presidency  of  Williams  College.  And  all  this,  as  he  used  piny  fully  to  con- 
tend, was  to  be  traced  to  what  he  r^^ded  at  the  time  as  any  thing  but  a 
fortunate  accident. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

EHEBT  WASHBURN. 
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SAMUEL  WORCESTER,  D.  D  * 

1796—1821. 

Samuel  Worcester,  a  son  of  Noah  and  Lydia  (Taylor)  Worcester,  was 
boru  at  Hollis,  N.  H.,  November  1,  1770.  He  was  a  descead&ut,  io  the 
sixth  gmicratiou,  from  the  Kov.  William  Worcester,  who  emigrated  with 
hifl  family  from  Salisbury,  England,  in  1637  or  1638 ;  became  the  first  pas- 
tor of  the  ehunih  In  Sdkbaiy,  Mms,  and  diid  on  the  28th  ai  August,  1608. 
He  was  a  grandson  of  the  l^v,  Franois  Woroester,  who  was  born  at  Bud* 
I6rd,  Mass.,  Jnne  7,  1698 ;  did  not  receive  a  Collegiate  education ;  was 
ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Second  chnrdi  in  Sandwich,  Maas.,  in  1735 ;  was 
a  zealous  friend  of  the  great  revival ;  was  dismissed  in  1745 ;  and  subse- 
quently resided  at  Exeter,  Plaistow  and  HolHs,  N.  H.,^ — being  ocoapied 
duuily  ai  a  home  missionary ;  and  died  October  14,  1783. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  months,  the  subject  of  this  notice  lost  his  mother, 
who  Wiui  distiuguished  for  her  piety  and  good  emu^u.  An  lie  grew  up,  lie 
worked  on  hia  &ther*s  hrm,  attended  school  in  the  winter  aeaaon,  and  ai 
the  early  age  of  Beventeen,  became  the  teacher  of  a  school.  Abont  a  just 
pievlom  to  this,  during  a  revival  of  religion,  hia  mind  became  deeply 
Impressed  with  the  importance  of  his  spiritual  and  eternal  interests,  and 
after  some  montha  of  anxious  inquiry,  he  began  to  oherish  a  trembling  hope 
that  he  had  become  reconciled  to  God.  Several  years,  however,  elapsed, 
before  he  had  gained  snffinu  nt  confidence  in  the  geauiucness  of  his  Christian 
experience  to  feel  justili*  d  in  making  a  public  profession  of  his  faith. 

lie  fitted  tor  College  at  the  Academy  of  JS'ew  Ipswich,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Hon.  John  Hubbard,  afterwards  Professor  in  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. He  entered  the  Freshman  dass  atT  IHurtmonth  in  advanoot  In  the 
spring  of  1792,  when  he  was  abont  twenty-one  yearn  of  age.  Here  hn 
was  greatly  distinguished  aa  a  scholar,  notwithstanding  hia  limited  peonnlary 
resooroes  obliged  him  to  doTOto  part  of  the  time  to  teaching.  It  was 
during  a  winter's  residence  as  a  teacher  in  Salisbury,  N.  IT.,  where  hia 
brother  (Thomas)  was  the  !=!cttled  minister,  that  his  (christian  affections 
became  so  much  quickened,  and  his  hopes  .so  much  strengthened,  that  he 
felt  it  to  be  at  once  a  privilege  and  a  duty  to  confess  Christ  before  men. 
Accordingly,  he  united  with  the  churcii  of  which  his  brother  was  pastor,  on 
the  18th  of  Febmary,  1798. 

In  hb  Junior  year,  he  pronounced  an  Oration  on  the  annirersary  of 
American  independence,  before  the  olBcers  and  stodenta  of  the  College,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  which  was  published,  and  was  considered  highly 
creditable  to  his  talents  as  a  writer.  He  graduated  in  1796,  with  the 
highest  honours  of  his  class. 

After  leaving  College,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Austin,  of  Worcester,  Ma.ss.  Before  he 
had  been  there  many  months,  however, — finding  himself  somewhat  strait- 
ened in  respect  to  pecuniary  means,  he  engaged  in  a  school  in  Hollis, 
N.  H.,  for  the  winter,  with  an  intention  to  return  to  Worcester  in  the 

•  0«iMUni>  MMi  Wood*i8anaaioa  lito  diath.— LUi  sad  htbvm  o(  Dr.  Wonm^,  bj  Ui 
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spriug.  liut,  iiiiiUad  of  luliUiLfig  his  purpose,  he  accepted  the  uhargc  of 
tb«  Nliw  Ipswioli  Aoideiny,  in  whkli  lie  wii  an  en^nantly  nseftd  and  popu* 
lu  t6Mb«r.  In  oonneefcion  with  bia  duiiei  in  bia  goliooi,  he  oontinned  his 
iheologieel  etodies,  uid  wu  lioenaed  to  preaeh,  kte  in  the  Bprtng,  or  early 

in  the  snmmor,  of  1796.  Towaxde  the  close  of  the  year,  his  enfcebl^ 
health  and  ulterior  plans  led  him  to  resign  bis  office  as  Preceptor  of  the 
Academy;  after  which,  ho  returned  to  his  native  ]'laee,  where  he  continued 
his  theological  studies,  and  preached  on  the  ISabbath,  as  he  found  occasion, 
at  different  places  in  the  nciphbonrhood.  The  next  winter  he  again  taught 
a  school  there,  which, — to  gratify  the  taste  of  hia  pupils  and  patrons, — be 
oloaed  with  an  old  fiishioncd  tragic  and  comic  exhibition. 

Aa  aoon  aa  it  heeame  known  tbst  ho  waa  a  eandidate  for  settlement,  aer* 
•ml  eHgihle  parishes  son|^t  to  seoore  his  ser^oes.  He  reoeiyed  a  nnam- 
mons  invitation  to  settle  at  Pelham,  N.  H.,  while  a  part  of  the  ebntoh  and 
Boaety  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.  made  a  vigorous  ^ort  to  prevent  his  accep* 
tance  of  that  call  and  to  induce  him  to  accept  one  from  themselves.  The 
prospect  of  a  peaceful  and  happy  rnini-try  was  far  better  at  Pelham  than  at 
Fitchburg  ;  but,  after  the  most  mature  consideration,  he  was  led  to  believe 
that  Divine  Providence  pointed  him  to  the  latter  place;  and,  accordiugly, 
on  the  22d  of  July,  1797,  he  sent  a  communication  to  the  Fitchburg  con- 
gregation, eonsenting  to  heoome  their  pastor.  He  was  ordained  on  the  27th 
of  September  following,  Br.  Anstin  preaobing  the  sermon. 

In  October  succeeding  his  ordination,  he  was  married  to  Zervia^  daughter 
of  Dr.  Jonathan  Fox>  of  Hollis,  who  bad  been  »  pnpil  in  several  of  his 
sebools. 

Shortly  after  his  settlement,  an  extensive  revival  of  religion  took  place 
in  connection  with  hia  labours,  whioh  was  felt,  perhaps  equally,  in  the 
church  and  out  of  it.  His  doctrine-,  liowever,  which  were  decidedly  Cal- 
viuiiitic,  and  cuforced  with  great  puugency,  gave  offence  to  a  portion  of  his 
eongregation,  and  the  opposition  to  bis  ministry  inereased,  nntil  it  was 
finally  judged  expedient  that  his  pastoral  rdation  should  be  dissolTod.  It 
wtt  dissoWed  by  an  eooledastioal  eomioil  on  the  29th  of  Angost,  1802, 
after  a  protracted  and  painfiil  oontroversy.  His  &iewell  sermon,  which  was 
ebaraoterised  by  great  solemnity  and  impreesiveness,  was  published  by  n 
nnanimons  vote  of  the  church. 

On  the  li3d  of  November  following,  the  Tabernacle  church  in  Salem, 
Masa.  iuvited  Mr.  Worcester  to  become  their  pastor.  After  much  and 
anxious  deliberation  on  the  qucbtiou  of  duty,  he  accepted  their  iuvitatiuu. 
and  was  installed  on  the  20th  of  April,  1803.  Dr.  Austin's  services  as 
preiMher  were  again  put  in  requisition,  on  the  ooossion  of  bis  installation. 

In  June,  1804,  he  was  ebosen  Piofessor  of  Theology  in  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege.  He  referred  the  matter  to  a  eounoil  of  ministers,  who  decided  against 
bis  acceptance  of  the  appointment. 

When  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  was 
formed  in  1810,  Mr.  Worcester  was  appointed  its  Corresponding  Secretary. 
He  was  the  first  minister  who  became  zealously  enlisted  in  the  enterprise, 
and  was  identified  with  all  its  operations  till  the  close  of  his  life. 

In  1811,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  waa  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Oollege  of  New  Jersey. 

In  1816,  Br.  Morse,  then  of  Obnriestown,  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
*<  Amflfioaa  UnHanaiiism,"  eoosisting  of  ottaots  from  Belsbam's  Idib  of 
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truiitabiah  oohobbgatiohal, 


Lindsej — a  work  which  had  then  rooently  appcarod  in  Groat  Britain.  A 

Review  of  this  pamphlet,  whu^h  ^vas  published  .shortly  after  in  the  Pano- 
plist,  led  the  Rev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  WiUiaui  E.  Chaniiiiig  to  addross,a  Letter 
to  his  friend,  the  ilev.  Samuol  Cooper  Thacher,  deprecating  the  iafluence 
of  the  Review,  and  viudicatiug  the  Boatuii  ministers  from  what  he  regarded 
the  unjust  allegations  coutained  in  it.  Br.  Worcester  replied  to  Mr.  Chan- 
ning's  Letter,  and  the  oontroveray  did  not  end  till  he  had  prodnood  three 
pamphlets,  whioli,  I  believe,  are  geoerall;  oonridered  by  Trinitarians 
as  forming  one  of  the  ablest  defences  of  their  views  that  have  been  written. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
in  IS  17,  Dr.  Worcester  distinctly  stated  to  them  that  hb  double  duties  as 
pastor  and  Secretary  were  too  arduous  for  him  to  discharge  any  longer 
without  assistance  ;  and  that,  unless  some  new  arrangement  could  be  made, 
he  should  find  it  necc.s.sary  to  resign  the  office  of  Scorctury.  No  decisive 
action,  however,  was  tAkeu  ou  the  subject,  Lill  aau  thu  close  of  the  eusuing 
year,  when  the  Prudential  Committee  made  appUcatioii  to  his  ohwrali  far 
the  relinquishment  of  three-fourths  of  hii  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  mis- 
sionaty  eanse.  The  result  was  that  the  ohnroh  and  sooiety,  alter  a  severe 
struggle,  and  with  many  regrets,  consented  to  the  proposal,  and  in  July, 
1819,  settled  the  Bey,  Eliss  Cornelius  as  oolleagne  pastor  with  Dr. 
Worcester. 

Nearly  tliree  years  before  thi.s  arrangement  wa3  made.  Dr.  Worcester's 
constituliuu  had  begun  to  exhibit  manifest  signy  of  decay.  His  puvvers  of 
digestion  were  greatly  unpaired,  and  his  muscular  and  nervous  systems 
unstrung.  In  the  hope  of  finding  some  relief  from  his  oomplaints,  he  took 
an  exteniled  jonmey  in  the  months  of  October  and  November,  1820;  but 
reoeived  little  or  no  benefit  from  it*  He  determined  now,,  in  pursnanoe  of 
medical  advice,  to  spend  the  approaching  winter  in  a  Soutkem  climate. 
On  tl^  last  Sabbath  in  December,  he  delivered  to  his  congregation  his 
parting.  ;u)d  as  it  proved,  his  In  t,  ili^<'oursc,  from  the  words — '*!  am  a 
stranger  w  itli  thee  and  a  sojourner,  as  all  my  fathers  were.'* 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1821,  he  sailed  from  Boston  to  New  Orleans, 
intending,  on  his  return,  to  pass  through  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
visit  the  missonary  stations  at  Eliot  and  Braiuerd.  After  a  most  boisterous 
and  perilous  voyage,  he  xeaohed  New  Orleans,  greatly  d^ylitated,  on  the 
8d  of  February.  Though  he  was  too  weak  to  speak  in  publie,  he  made  aa 
appeal  through  the  press,  in  behalf  of  misions.  to  the  people  of  New  Orleans, 
and  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  generally,  which  was  oonudered  a  master- 
piece of  impressive  and  powerful  writing. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  he  left  New  Orleans,  and  directed  his  cour^< 
towards  the  missionary  station*!  in  tlie  wiUieruess.  After  much  fatigue  and 
suflFcring,  he  arrived  in  the  central  part  of  the  Choctaw  tribe,  at  a  place 
sixty  miles  diaiaut  from  Eliot,  ou  the  10th  of  April.  While  he  was  waiting 
here  for  the  arrival  of  several  missionaries,  who  were  expected  to  aooom« 
pany  him  to  Eliot,  he  was  seised  with  another  turn  of  severe  illness,  whiob 
confined  him  for  two  weeks,  end  obliged  him  to  relinqmsh  the  hope  of  ever 
seeing  the  place  he  had  set  out  to  visit.  He  now  addressed  a  most  affectionate 
and  patMOal  letter  to  the  missionaries  at  Eliot,  which,  like  every  thing  he 
wrote  during  his  last  illness,  evinced  great  maturity  of  Christian  experience 
and  the  most  unqn.ilified  submis.sion  to  the  Divirie  \yill.  But,  though  disap- 
pointed in  not  seeing  Eliot,  be  had  the  satiafaction  of  meeting  most  of  the 
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missioiutries  at  MajLow.  While  at  this  place,  Uc  bad  strength  enough  to 
give  to  the  missiouries  the  instructioDs  and  counsels  they  needed,  to  assist 
in  org^nSimg  m  ohiiroh,  and  to  d^lirer  one  or  two  appropritto  diMooraei. 
But  these  were  hit  list  senricipBiii  aid  of  the  missionury  caoae. 

From  Mayhew  he  traTclled  to  Brainerd, — the  jooiney  oooupying  him 
eighteeii  days.  On  arriving  at  this  place,  he  was  so  nmoh  reduced  in 
strength  as  to  be  unaLlo,  without  assistance,  to  get  into  the  house  where 
he  V, -a"  to  stop.  But  he  was  entirely  reconciled  to  the  prospect  that  opened 
bet'ure  him,  and  remarked — '*  1  had  rather  leave  my  poor  remains  at  Brainerd 
than  any  other  place."  In  the  bosuui  of  a  missionary  family,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  children  of  the  forebt,  to  whotfe  immortal  intercuts  he  had 
been  pre-eminently  devoted,  he  waited  the  lew  remaining  days  of  his 
appointed  time.  On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  7th  of  Jnne,  he  passed 
gently  and  joyfully  away  to  his  final  rest.  Ms  funeral  was  attended  two 
days  after,  not  only  hy  the  mission  family  and  sohool,  b  ^^y  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  native?,  !;ome  of  whom  had  come  from  a  great  distance  to  testify 
their  crat(  ful  respect  for  hi«  riicinory.  A  monument,  with  a  suitable  inscrip- 
tion, prepared  by  Jeremiah  iivarts  Esq.,  hi'^  ^nrco^Hiw  in  office  :\9  Secretary 
of  the  American  Board,  marked  the  8p<  t  wl  in  hi^  i  -  nm'ms  were  interred, 
in  1844,  they  were  removed  from  the  bunai-^rounti  at  lirainerd,  and  they 
now  rest  in  the  cemetery  of  Harmony  Grove,  Salem,  amidst  the  remiuns  of 
those  whose  chaiaotors  he  had  aonsted  to  form  for  Immortality. 

Di.  Worcester  was  the  father  of  deven  cluldren ;  one  of  whom,  Samud 
Mdancthon,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1822 ;  was,  for  several 
years,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in  Amherst  College ;  end  is  now 
(1855)  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  church,  Salem  ;  and  another,  Jonathan 
Fox,  was  graduatcf^  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1827,  studied  medicine,  and 
afterwards  became  a  teacher  of  youth. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Worcester's  publications: — An  Oration  deli- 
vered in  the  chapel  of  Dartmuuih  College,  on  the  auiiiversary  of  Amcr- 
uan  Indepeadenoe,  1796.  An  Oration  at  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  July  4th, 
1796.  An  Oration  on  Washington,  dellYeted  at  Fitohborg,  1800.  8lz 
Sennons  on  the  doctrine  of  Btemal  Judgment,  1800.  Facts  and  Dooumentt 
exhibiting  a  summary  view  of  the  eedesiastical  affairs  lately  transacted  in 
Fitchburgh,  1802.  Valediotory  Sermon  at  Fitchburgh,  1802.  A  Sermon 
at  the  dedication  of  the  new  meeting  house  in  Beverly,  1803.  A  Sermon 
entitle^l  "  Ki^rhteousness  conduci'.  ''  tn  Imppiness,"  delivered  at  Reading, 
1804.  Two  Discourses  on  the  perpetuity  and  provbion  (if  ( J ud's  gracious 
Covenant  with  Abraham  and  his  seed,  1805.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordinatiou 
of  David  Jewett,*  Glouoester,  1805.  Serious  and  candid  Letters  on  Bap- 
tism to  Ai&  Bar.  Thomas  Baldwm,  1807.  A  Sermon  at  the  instsllation  of 
Josiah  Wel»ster,t  1808.  A  Sarmon  entitled  «<The  Hesslah  of  the  Scrip- 
tures,"  1808.  A  Sermon  before  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society, 
1809.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Emerson,  1809.  A  Qw*  • 
mon  before  the  S'alem  Female  Charitable  Society,  1800.  An  A  ldrpss  on 
Sacred  Music,  18X0.    A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  E.  L.  Parker,  Lon- 

•  Datid  Jbwbtv  wm  iMnafcHdlu,  N.  H.,  Jolj,  16,  lT78t  wm  grtdoAtcd  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1BQ1 ;  yna  ordiOMd  pitboKof  tha  Fifth  dmnii  ia  CUoMMtor,  Mms.,  OatoUvM, 

1806*,  and  died  in  1S4I. 

f  JosiAn  Wkbstkr  waa  born  fttChi  sff  r,  X.  TT.,  in  1TT2;  w«a  mdnatcd  at  Dartmouth  College 
la  17»8:  WM  aettlod  m  putor  of  th«  oburob  m  U«uipU«,  N.  U.,  Jan«  8«  lUOU*,  aod  died  m 
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don^erry,  N.  H.,  1810.  A  Sermon  at  the  inst&Uation  of  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  GrifTiti, 
181  i.  A  Sermou  eutitled  "  God  a  iiewarder,"  1811.  State  Fast  Seruiuii, 
1 812.  National  Fast  Semion*  1 812.  A  Sarmoti  before  the  Foreign  Misdon- 
arj  Socictj  of  Salem  and  its  vieinitj,  1818.  A  Semon  at  tho  ftmeral  of  tbe 
Bev.  Rufua  An Jer8on»  1814.  Ohristian  Psalmody,  1814.  A  Sennon  at  the 
ordination  of  Williatn  Cogswell,  1815.-  A  Letter  to  the  RoT«  WiUiam  £. 
Chauning  on  the  subject  of  his  Lettw  to  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Thaober  relating 
to  the  Ucvicw  in  the  l*an<  pli-t,  of  American  Unitarian  ism,  1815.  A  Second 
Letter  to  the  liev.  William  E.  Channiiig,  1815.  A  Third  Letter  to  the 
Rev.  William  E.  Chaining,  1815.  I'aul  on  Mars  Hill:  A  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  several  foreign  missionaries,  1815.  A  Sermon  on  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  Amerioan  Society  for  educating  pious  youth  for  the  Gos- 
pel minbtry,  1816.  A  Biseonrse  before  the  Massaehnsetts  Soeiety  for  tho 
suppression  of  Intemperanee,  1817.  A  Sermon  before  the  Bible  Socie^  of 
Saiem  and  its  vicinity,  1818.  Watts  Entire  and  Select  Hymns,  1818.  Ser* 
mens,  (posthumous,)  octav  .  j  ]l  500, 1823.  Reviews,  Essays,  Reports,  in  the 
Massachusetts  Missionary  Magazine,  Panoplist,  Panoplist  and  Missionary 
Maira/ino  kc.  First  Ten  Beports  of  the  A.  B.  0.  F.  M.,  1810-1820$ 
republitihed,  16^. 

FBOH  THE  BET;  BROWK  BKBBSOF,  D.  D. 

Salkm,  March  12, 1851. 
Dear  Sir :  It  was  my  privilegu  to  be  acc^uainted  with  Dr.  Worcester  several 
years  hefofe  his  settlement  in  this  place.  Soon  alter  his  graduation  at  College, 
an4»  1  believe,  before  he  b^n  to  preach,  he  was  my  teacher  in  the  Academy  at 

Kew  Ipswich,  N.  H.;  and  I  remember  with  much  pleasure  tho  thorooglmess  of 
his  instruction,  and  the  firmne  ss  .ind  yet  mildness  of  his  discipline.  I  then 
regarded  him  with  the  reverence  due  iVom  a  pupil  to  a  Preceptor  of  hi^ 
reputation  as  a  scholar  and  a  OUristiax^ 

From  the  tame  of  my  settlement  with  the  people  of  my  present  4^tge»  !a 
April,  1805,  our  acquaintance  became  more  familiar  and  intimate,  and  continued 
incro.isingl y  sn,  until  the  year  1H21,  wlion,  in  (he  servico  of  tho  AmericaB 
Board  for  foreign  Missions,  he  left  his  family  and  Hook  never  to  return. 

Dr.  Worcester  was  most  intensely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  Hock. 
Bis  deaire  to  win  souls  to  Christ  prompted  him  to  labour  in  season  and  out  of 
season.  From  the  time  of  my  settlement  in  this  place  to  the  time  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Mr.  Cornelius  at  the  Tahe made.  Dr.  Worcester  and  myself  maintained 
a  stated  Sabbath  evening  lecture,  at  our  respective  churches,  in  regular  alterna- 
tion. This  gave  me  opportunity  to  hear  him  preach  very  often.  His  sermons 
showed  the  character  of  his  miud.  Though  his  manner  in  the  pulpit  wn»  not 
distinguished  for  rtmcity,  yet  the  solemnity  of  his  tones  and  the  pungency 
with  which  he  exhibited  Divine  truth,  so  riveted  the  attentaon  of  his  hear- 
ers to  his  subject,  that  they  soon  lost  sight  of  the  manner  and  often  went 
away  thoughtful  and  silent.  Ills  sermons  were  always  constructed  with  care, 
on  a  plan  of  strict  logical  precision,  with  divisions  and  sub-divisions,  neither 
too  few  nor  too  many,  and  were  adapted  to  make  a  distinct  and  deep  impres- 
sion. I  think  I  never  heard  a  preacher  whose  discourses  I  oonld  so  easily 
recall,  .'ind  80  long  retain. 

Dr.  Worcester  had  great  power  as  a  controversial  writer.  When  ho  entered 
the  field,  he  always  had  his  armour  on,  and  met  h't-^  antagonist  with  uncommon 
force  and  skill.  lie  was  so  calm,  self-possessed,  and  courteous,  and  yet  so  logi' 
cal,  clear,  and  piercing,  that,  as  one  remarked  of  him» "  he  oodd  cat  off  a  man^ 
haadwithafoather.*' 


SAMUEL  WOEO£ST£]i. 


To  whatever  subject  he  applied  his  mind,  he  was  sure  to  evince  f^rcat  vigour 
and  compiyis  of  thought.  The  uiotiuus  of  hia  mind  were  not  like  a  noisy  brook, 
bai  deep  and  cdm,  like  %  mngjtibl^  rivw.  He  flometitnes  pauaed  Ibr  «  eondde- 
nble  time  apon  *  difllciilt  caee;  but  wben  bis  judgment  w«a  onoe  IbnDed,  yoa 
would  nrdy  have  occasion  to  appeal  from  it.  He  was  often  resorted  to  M  a 
counsellor;  and  in  this  department  of  ministerial  duty,  few  have  heen  equally 
ust  fid.  The  same  qualities  which  made  him  so  eminent  in  this  relation,  made 
huu  a  uiotit  valuable  member  of  the  Salem  Ministerial  Conference,  and  of  the 
AnoaiatioD  of  SfUem  aiid  vicinity,  in  the  dieciismon  of  theological  subjects,  and 
in  free  rannrkB  upon  the  perlbrauuMeB  of  the  brethren. 

The  manners  of  Dr.  Worcester,  to  those  not  mudi  eoquainted  with  him,  might 
have  seemed  rather  precise.  Thore  was,  in  hi.s  mien,  an  air  ' >f  di^niity  and  state- 
lines.s  which  wa.s  increased  by  his  tall,  commanding  figtire,  and  winch  kept  many 
from  tiiui  free  and  tamiliar  approach  on  which  the  iutcrcbange  of  thought  and 
fteling,  and  the  lile  end  pleasure  of  society  so  much  depend.  But  tliose  who 
w«re  ^voored  with  a  oMNre  intimate  aeqnatntanoe  with  bim,  found  assooiated 
with  that  dignity  and  stateliness  a  suavity  and  freedom  which  made  him  a  most 
interesting:  companion.  He  had  withal  a  readine^.s  and  pungency  of  wit,  and  a 
fund  of  anecdote,  which  he  knew  how  to  employ  on  fitting  occasions  and  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Dr.  Woroeater  waa  preeminently  a  hhborioufl  man.  He  knew  bow  to  direct 
hia  Btudiea  and  effiwta  so  aa  to  give  tiiem  the  greatest  efflciency*  His  ruling  pas- 
sion was  to  do  good;  and  he  literally  wore  out  hi.s  life  in  the  most  self-denying 

efforts  t')  promote  the  can<;o  and  honour  of  his  Master. 

I  -"-in  ui  It  a  higii  privili  ;L'^r»  to  have  been,  during  .sixtei  n  years  of  the  earlier 
part  ul  my  ministry,  brought  into  contact  with  this  great  and  good  man  so  often, 
and  on  audi  a  variety  of  oecasions, — Shaving  free  aeoeea  to  liim  for  counsel  and 
witoeawny  atanoat  ddly  the  fruit  of  bis  wisdom  and  ttni.  The  unbroken  friend* 
ship  which  aubaiated  between  ua  during  the  whole  period,  made  me  ftel  his  death 
as  a  severe  personal  bereavement,  and  ha.*?  rendered  his  memory  one  of  the  most 
cherished  treasures  of  my  heart.  Btit  the  benevolent  mind  finds  a  recompense 
for  the  ioti&  of  great  and  good  men  in  the  assurance  that  they  are  not  taken  from 
the  Kingdom  they  love,  but  are  taalj  raised  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  sphere  of 
uiefiilnesa,  where  there  is  not  a  doud  to  obscure  thor  Tistnu,  or  an  untoward 
eiraumstanoe  to  mar  their  ei^oyment 

Youra  in  the  Gospel, 

B.  EMBBSOK. 

FBOM  TEE  BEY.  SAMUEL  K.  WOBOESTEB,  D.  D. 

Saxsk,  June  Itt,  1868. 

My  dear  Sir:  Having  prepared  two  volumes,  in  illustration  of  my  father's 
**Life  and  Labours,"  I  did  not  ex|>ect  ever  ag-nin  to  write  as  many  lines  for  the 
same  purpose.  For  his  sake  and  mine.  T  cnul  l  wi^li  that  your  plan  would  per- 
mit you  to  copy  from  the  Missionary  Herald  oi  August,  1821,  the  "Brief 
Memoir  "  by  his  friend,  Jeremiah  Bvarts,  Esq.  In  so  few  pages,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  exhibit  a  more  admirable  delineation  of  a  man,  whose  pnbiie  and  pri- 
vate life,  ibr  twenty-ftmr  years,  furnished  material.s  for  as  many  volumes. 

Dr.  Woods*  Sermon  in  the  Tal>ernacle,  at  Salem,  on  the  12th  of  the  previous 
month,  was  one  of  his  crreate.st  and  happiest  efforts.  Like  the  "Memoir"  by 
Mr-  Evarts,  it  condensed  the  author's  "personal  recollections  in  a  series  of 
biographical  views,  so  true  to  the  life,  that  for  the  place  and  the  end  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  ask  fbr  more.  The  tribute  also  to  my  Ihther^  memory,  by  his 
mueh  beloved  associate,  Ber.  Bliss  Oomelius,  afibrded  very  great  satisfbction. 
Of  these,  not  terete  to  othsrsourees  of  nUaUetnlbnnatlon,  I  should  be  TC|oioed 
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if  7<m  might  M  mH  younelf,  that  not  oaa  wted  wodd  hm  heoi  wqimted 

of  MH'. 

Yet  I  must  confess  that,  "wrben  I  heard  those  discourses,  and  when  nlso  I  read 
with  many  tears  of  delight  the  "  Brief  Memoir*'  by  the  accompli-hi  1  Evarts, 
to  whom  "  the  character  of  hi.s  Ue^iartcti  friend  was  a  treasure,"  like  the  very 
*'  |»rice  of  wisdom*"  I  h«d  regrets  thai  ao  miieh  wis  wtnting  to  the  oomplttoiMM 
and  finish  of  the  portiaitiire.  This  would  of  oourae  be  Tsrj  natural,  in  the 
ardour  of  my  feelings  as  a  son,  who  had  spent  nearly  two  years  in  the  father^s 
"study,  his  loved  retrtat."  Not  only  did  I  fcel  that  **  the  half  had  not  Jkm^r 
told,"  but  I  was  certain  that,  in  the  relations  particularly  of  non  and  brother, 
husband  and  father,  |>ai>tor  and  friend,  the  ix^iimiug  only  of  "  the  lialf "  could 
have  been  known.  Sudi  was  the  convietion  of  other  rdattves  and  friends,  who 
thns  tfie  more  earnestly  waited  for  the  eaiendtd  **  Memoir,"  whidi  Mr.  Xrarts 
consented  to  undertake;  but  which,  by  his  inereasiqg  toils  and  shattered  hesltb, 
he  was  oblip^cd  to  relinquish. 

In  the  volumes  to  which  I  have  se<^n  fit  to  all  ml':  ,  tliere  arc  many  pages  of  my 
personal  recoUections,  but  vvitiioiit  any  intimation  of  the  fact.  And  having  there 
written  so  many  hundred  pages  in  all,  without  once  osing  the  pnmoon  I,  as  par- 
aonal  to  myself,  the  use  of  it  so  often  at  the  present  time,  it  may  be  more  readOy 
believed,  is  a  necessity  which  would  gladly  be  avoided. 

Yoti  know  who  it  was,  that  described  man.  n-^  "  being  of  large  diseouree, 
lookin^f  iiefore  and  after."  Precisely  such  "  a  Imnii,  '  was  my  father,  as  in  my 
early  life  I  thought  of  him,  when  he  stood  before  me,  six  feet  in  stature,  and  with 
all  the  goodly  proportions  of  "a  bodily  presence,*'  whidi,  (his  often  infirmities 
notwithstanding,)  was  never  weak,"  any  more  than  "his speech  "  was  "oon> 
temptiblc.**  In  all  which,  at  a  glance,  inspires  respect,  or  which,  upon  more 
close  observation .  i«  suited  to  conciliate  esteem,  he  was  eminently  favoured. 
There  was  not  a  little  of  the  martial  clement  in  his  nature,  while  in  frame  he 
was  fashioned  for  a  noble  bearing,  as  a  military  man  of  the  school  of  Wash- 
ington. 

United  with  no  common  degree  of  amiableness  and  kindliness,  there  was  the 

fullest  measure  of  rational  courage,  an  unhesitating  decision  of  purpose,  and  a 

mild  but  inipre<!sive  dijrnity,  as  if  he  had  been  born  to  a  commrxn'ling  influence. 
Other  things  l)eing  equal,  you  can  well  imagine  what  jxiwer  he  would  have  in  the 
government  of  his  family  and  the  ordering  of  his  household.  As  a  "  buhup," 
according  to  Paul's  inHpircd  Idea,  he  was  as  truly  "Uameless  as  the  steward  of 
God,"  as  any  whom  I  have  ever  seen, — "  one  that  ruled  well  his  own  house> 
having  his  children  in  subjection  with  all  gravity;  not  self-willed ,  not  soon  angry, 
Ti<»t  p-iven  to  wine,  not  given  to  filthy  lucre;  bnt  a  lover  of  hosj)itaruy,  a  lover  of 
good  men,  sober,  just,  holy,  tcmjicmte;  holding  fast  the  faithful  word  as  he 
had  been  taught,  that  ho  might  be  ablo  both  to  exhort  and  to  convmco  the  gain- 
sayers." 

His  brethren,  who  were  much  helbre  him  in  years,  always  treated  him  as  tf  he 

had  every  prerogative  of  seniority.  Dr.  Spring  of  Newburyport,  for  instance, 
who  in  fin^o  w?m  as  a  father  to  him,  being  twenty-four  years  the  oldest,  and  not  at 
ail  unconscious  of  his  ow  n  claims  to  reverence,  was  yet  as  a  brother;  and  would 
confer  with  him,  as  if  at  least  of  equal  "  understanding  "  by  reason  of  "  length 
of  days,"  and  as  If  also  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  of  the  aged  were  In  him. 
Think  of  a  highly  gifted,  independent,  self-rclyiqg,  powerfiil,  and  unirersslly 
respected  man  of  sixty,  thuR  regarding  a  brother  of  thirty HSiz;  and  thus  con- 
tinuing to  regard  him,  until  his  own  lamented  defense  at  the  a^  of  seventy- 
two!  Not  incredible,  then,  the  witness  of  a  brother  n  th(>  ministrv,  a  few  yc-trs 
younger  than  my  father; — '*  I  had  feelings  towards  him,  such  as  I  never  had 
Jbr  mnjf  human  hdng,  I  could  not  possibly  describe  them.**  He  referred  to 
IbeUngs  of  love,  eonfidenoo,  nvevenoe,  and  admiratioo. 
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Oifelbl  of  liit  atCitiiclef,  movementi,  maimers,  in  tlio  minntesi  pointo^  in  pri- 
Tftto  no  Ibbb  than  in  public,  my  father's  csrefolness  appeared  as  if  a  second  nature. 

There  was  not  the  least  of  airectation.  He  would  unhend  at  the  proper  times; 
but  no  one  ever  saw  him  lower  himself  the  merest  hrr  idth  of  a  hnir  below  the 
line  of  au  elastic  and  gracuful  dignity.  In  such  seo^uuii,  he  would  rather  raise 
himself  in  thS  esteem  of  those,  who  knew  him  both  in  and  oat  of  "  the  harness," 
wliach  indeed  the  "  pressure  of  s  thousand  laboura  and  avocations  "->>io  use  lUs 
own  words, — would  but  seldom  allow  liim  to  "  put  off." 

This  was  the  more  rcmarkuhle,  because  he  had  an  exquisite  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous, a  choice  y'lvn  of  humour,  ami  mitold  riches  of  anecdote,  with  no  lack  of 
mimicry;  and  could  laugh  upon  occasion  thu  heartiest,  though  not  the  loudest  or 
the  longest.  Quick  as  the  quickest  for  a  repartee  or  a  retort,  and  not  moderately 
Jealous  for  the  rights  of  his  sdf-reapect;  aUe  with  a  ISntiker  to  take  off  a  man*s 
skin  or  his  head,  as  he  pissed, — he  was  yet  a  pattern  of  magnanimous  modesty 
and  meekness,  gentleness  and  tenderness. 

*'  All  the  Worcesters  that  I  have  known,"  said  his  brother  Noah, — "  possessed 
passion^i  which  were  easily  eiccited.  It  was  so  with  your  father;  but  less  so  than 
with  many  others;  or  the  difference  was  occasioned  bj  bis  acquiring  early  better 
aelf-gOTemment." 

When  his  keen  sensibiUties  were  wounded,  a  flush  might  change  his  usually 
placid  and  benignant  countenance,  with  the  iustantancousnesR  of  lightning.  I 
have  seen  him,  when  as  much  tried  by  a£!;<^avated  provocation,  as  I  think  that 
he  was  at  any  time,  during  the  last  fifteen  of  the  fifty  years  of  his  life.  But  I 
never  saw  him,  and  I  never  heard  of  him,  when,  for  one  moment,  he  lost  iiis  self- 
control.  The  world  in  arms,  I  verily  beUeve,  could  not  have  made  him  tremble, 
while  vindicating  what  he  believed  to  be  the  lights  of  God  and  "  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus."  Nor  do  T  lielieve  that,  in  any  difficulties  or  perplexities  of  oppo- 
sition and  evil  report,  he  ever  asked  hioiself  the  question,  flow  wiU  these  things 
affect  mel 

Not  dciicient  iu  imagination,  or  any  other  faculty,  and  able  to  excel  in  almost 
any  department,  either  of  literature  or  science,— his  mind  was  so  well  balanced, 
that  his  inextinguishable  seal  was  always  regubted  by  the  soundest  principles  of 
practical  wisdom.  The  results  of  his  counsels  are  the  "seal,"  that  this  "is 
true."  And  there  wa«;  no  characteristic  for  which  he  was  more  distnii;uished,  and 
in  which  his  great  slrcngth  was  more  to  be  seen,  than  tlie  power  of  thinking 
justly  ou  sudden  or  complicated  emergencies;  and  of  resolving  questions  of 
gravest  importance,  but  altogether  new,  and  therefore  to  be  settled  without  the 
aid  of  any  known  rule  or  recognised  precedent. 

When  the  American  Board  was  formed,  his  labours  as  the  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary, with  the  whole  system  now  in  oj»pration  for  the  conduct  of  missions 
ahruad,  required  the  same  processes  of  orif^nial  evolution  and  determination  of 
principles  and  rules,  as  so  signally  characterized  the  formation  of  our  Federal 
Gov<Mrnment'  Here  was  displayed  bis  peculiar,  if  I  may  not  say,  his  transcend- 
ant  power  among  his  eminent  associates.  The  great  value  of  "  the  Constitution 
of  the  Board,  as  a  working  instrument,**  '*  the  nicely  adjusted  relations  of  the 
voluntary  and  ecricsiastical  principles,"  the  "origination  of  what  is  pt'ouliurly 
excellent  in  the  Annual  Reports,  and  also  in  the  Instructions  to  Missionaries," 
and  the  "  //merican  idea"  of  "  organizing  the  missions  as  self-governing  com- 
munities," arc  justly  ascribed  to  him,  by  the  present  senior  Secretary,  as  conclu- 
sive witness  of  his  extraordinary  <*  sagacity.  *>  and  of  his  being  tu  **  in  advance 
of  the  ap:c.*» 

Dr.  Woods  and  Mr.  Cornelius  each  represented  tKe  movements  of  his  mind  as 
rather  slow  than  rapid.  *'  yiy  uncle's  mind  was  not  slow  in  its  movement;  but 
when  he  had  an  important  question  to  consider,  he  suspended  his  judgment  until 
he  could  survey  the  subject  on  all  sides  and  in  all  its  bearings,*'— was,  tor  sub- 
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8t4«ee,  thB  dkerimiiiatiDg  replj  of  on*,  who  had  seen  mor«  of  him,  thui  «itlMr 

of  those,  whose  mistuku  he  thus  empfaAfkftlly  oometdd.   I  was  mjvAt  uodi 

astonisliod  at  the  mistake,  having  so  many  times  seen  him,  ■vrhcn  he  appeared  to 
reach  an  imp  if  int  conclusion,  in  about  the  space  of  the  twiiikhng  of  nn  eye; 
and  hsTing  also  witnessed,  in  hundreds  of  cases,  the  celerity  of  his  peu,  m  what 
Wtra  pronounced  his  most  elaborate  and  finished  compositions. 

He  was  not  fluent.  His  voice,  though  dear  and  moaieal,  iras  wanting  in  fol> 
nme.  lie  was  neither  an  orator,  nor  a  "  tremendotts  convener."  But  in  an 
exciting  debate,  or  when  "  the  Phitistinrs  were  upon  "  him,  he  moved  with  a 
power,  which  few  could  manfully  withstand.  Some  who  had  thought  him 
reserved  or  taciturn,  fouad  him  upon  acquaintance  one  of  the  most  companion- 
ableof  men.  A  easoal  Interview,  or  a  desired  conversation  for  a  short  lumr,  was 
.  remembered,  as  if  worth  more  than  a  montii'k  atudj  of  hittory,  ethics,  or  the- 
ology. 

He  very  seriou<!ly  impaired  his  health,  in  the  first  year  of  his  academic  studies. 
His  constitution  never  fuUv  recovered  from  the  shock  which  it  then  received,  by 
the  crowding  of  more  than  twu  yenr^  of  hard  study  into  one.  Not  a  year  passed, 
after  my  remembrance  of  him  began,  when  he  was  not  more  or  less  seventh 
afflicted  by  sielQiess  or  infirmity.  And  it  was  always,  with  rare  exoeptioos, 
work,  work,  wonc,  let  his  health  be  as  it  might.  But  at  all  timc»,  he  was  Uke 
gmne  happy  man,  in  the  predominant  spirit  and  aspects  of  his  domestic  life. 

lu  bureavemeuti*  and  other  afflictions,  he  exhiVnted  the  entire  sufliciency  of  the 
consolations,  which  he  so  ofleu  had  occasion  to  comnicud  to  others.  The  ever- 
glovring  charities  of  his  heart,  which  oould  not  be  satisfied  with  the  simple  giving 
of  the  tenth  of  all,  according  to  covenant  at  Bethel, — which,  however,  heeilolled 
as  "worthy  of  all  acceptation,"  wferc  an  unfailing  fountain  of  joy  and  sweetly 
soothing  tranquillity.  And  in  his  communion  with  God,  whose  holy  will  in 
providence  he  daily  studied,  just  as  he  "searched  the  Scriptures," — and  his  evi- 
dent intimacy  of  pleading  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  fulfillment  of 
whose  farewell  charge  he  so  itnfltlteringly  laboured,  to  the  ntm<»t  of  the  grace 
given  him, — there  was  beyond  question  a  blessedness,  too  sacredly  his  own,  for 
any  hut  rare  and  very  tremulous  disclosures  to  the  ver/  nssiest  and  dearest  of 
his  earthly  friends. 

No  one  ever  saw  him  promenading  with  nicianciioly  look,  or  sitting  with  his 
head  moodily  downwards,  or  doling  out  the  languid  ntteranoes  of  discourage- 
ment and  despondency.  His  trust  in.  Ctod  was  firm  ss  the  granite  mountains  of 

his  native  State.  His  convictions  of  "  the  faith  once  delivered  unto  the  saints," 
were  as  "clear  as  erystal."  Christ  was  to  him  "Alpha  and  Ome<ra,  the 
first  and  the  last."  With  Go<rs  ancient  and  modern  providence,  as  recorded  in 
history,  sacred  or  secular,  ccclcsia.sticai  or  civil,  he  seemed  almost  as  familiar  as 
with  "  household  words.*'  And  as  leaf  after  leaf  of  each  forthcoming  volume 
was  opened  to  his  view,  he  was  sure  as  of  his  bebg,  that  Ood's  hand,  in  unwring 
and  unfailing  wisdom  and  goodness,  as  well  as  Almighty  power,  i.^;  in  all  events, 
workinc:  out  the  plorions  purposes  of  his  perfect  will.  Hence  as  to  himself,  his 
tijndcily  loved  family,  the  endeared  people  of  his  charj^e,  "  the  church  of  God  '* 
generally,  the  state  of  the  country,  of  the  Christian  or  the  heathen  world, — be 
was  "  steadfkst,  unmoveable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.'* 

I  cannot  now  speak  as  I  would  of  his  family  devotions ;  his  love  for  the  "  Fam- 
ily Bible,"  with  the  notes  and  observations  of  Scott;  his  remembrance  of  the 
Sabbath  and  reverence  for  the  Sanctuary.  Before  the  sun  went  down  on  Satur- 
day, his  Sabbath  had  fully  come,  and  the  whole  order  of  the  house  was  rest  and 
peace.  On  sacramental  days,  he  wore  his  "  bands,"  and  his  countenance  would 
beam  with  the  **  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  fkoe  of  Jesus 
Christ.*'  Then  "redeeming  love"  was  of  all  others  the  1  11 j^tful.  melting 
theme;  end  then  indeed  did  he  "  magnify  "  the  eoDseemted  "office."  Not  sel- 
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dm  Im  prayed,  as  if  wrestling  like  Jaioob  at  Penid,  and  preached,  as  if  it  were 
•    tiM  iMt  Sabbftth  of  the  0OD|>;xegfttio]i»  before  **  the  judgment  of  the  great  day.*' 
I  would  gladly  pwtraj  him,  as  he  was  in  the  chamber  of  sickness  and  in  the 

retired  places  of  sorrow.  I  would,  if  space  remained,  present  him  as  T  can  now 
see  him,  in  the  mid«t  of  "the  lambs,**  which  it  was  his  delif^ht  to  "carry  in  his 
bosom."  1  would  present  him  also,  as  with  the  warmest  parental  loTe,  singn- 
larly  Mended  with  deftrential  confidence,  he  need  to  regard  the  early  missioiia- 
ties  of  the  Board  of  IkKssions.  Never  was  man  more  sincere  than  was  he  in  say- 
ing,— '*  I  hold  the  ofTice  of  a  missionary  to  the  heathen,  as  the  highest  in  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  on  earth."  Those  young  men  had  experien- 
ces wliich  their  present  successors  can  but  poorly  understand;  and  which 
imparted  a  peculiar  tenderness  of  enUearuieul  to  their  relation  to  their  ciuci  and 
tmmediate  cowisellor  and  director.  With  scarce  a  solitary  exception,  they 
seemed  to  revere  and  love  him,  as  if  he  had  adopted  them  all,  and  had  been  to 
them,  from  their  earliest  consciousness,  the  kindest,  wisest,  and  best  of  fathers* 

As  the  world  is  overwhelmed  with  selfishness  and  enmity  to  the  self-sacrificing 
spirit  of  true  religion,  it  is  not  strange  that  there  were  some  who  spoke  of  him 
as  ambitious;  and  thus  only  could  explain  the  mystery  of  such  intense  and 
unwearied  efforts  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the  unerangelised.  Dr.  Woods  had  them 
in  mind,  doubtless,  whea  signing,  with  gigantic  energy,  the  importance  of  the 
Missionary  cause,  from  its  grand  dc^^i^n:"  and  preparing  himself  to  render  hut 
simple  justice  to  the  "  beloved  Secretary,"  who,  as  he  declared,  "  was  a,'^  mani- 
ifestly  in  his  proper  place  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  as  the  hand  or  the  head  is 
in  its  proper  place  in  the  natural  body.  *  *  And  you  m|g^t  as  well  titdnk  of 
dobg  justke  to  the  character  of  Hoses,  without  describing  his  agent^  in  deliver- 
ing the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt  and  leading  them  through  the  wilderness, 
or  of  Paul,  without  exhibitin<T  him  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  ns  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Dr.  Worcester,  without  describing  him  in  this  highest  and  most  ardu- 
ous sphere  of  his  laliours.*' 

I  submit  these  fragmentary  "recollections,"  only  adding  that  justice  to  the 
living  or  the  recently  departed*  can  never  require  the  oblivion  or  the  neglect  of  the 
dead,  who,  in  former  generations,  were  worthy  of  all  praise;  and,  having  finished 
their  course,  were  translated  to  the  rewards  of  the  ^thful  in  our  blessed  Lord 
and  Redeemer. 

With  very  high  respect, 

Toura,  most  oordiallj^ 

SUCUEL  M.  W0BGS8TER. 
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THEOPHILUS  PACEABD,  D.  D  • 

1797—1856. 

Tkiopei&Vb  Packabp  wm  the  aon  of  Abel  and  Estlier  (Porter)  Peek- 
tid»  and  Wfti  born  m  North  Bridgcwator,  Mass.,  March  4,  ITHO.  Wben 

he  was  five  years  old,  he  removed  with  his  father's  family  to  Cummington, 
in  the  Western  part  of  Maawaohuaetta,  where  ho  lived  until  ho  entered 
Dartmouth  College. 

Ili.s  early  years  were  .spent  in  working  upon  hi.«  fatlier's  farm.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  he  hcgan  to  fit  up  a  farm  for  }iini>elf ;  but,  by  u\  rriasking 
hits  bodily  powers,  he  disabled  hiiuaelf,  iti  a  great  degree,  for  tiiuL  kind  of 
labov.  Shortly  after  this,  his  mhid  became  deeply  exercised  on  the  sob* 
ject  of  religioD,  and  at  length  ao  fiur  settled  that  he  became  a  member  of 
the  ohnroh.  He  began  now  to  meditate  the  purpose  of  deroting  himself  to 
the  ChrisUan  ministry  ;  and,  with  a  view  to  this,  coninp  ih  1  his  prepara- 
tion for  College  under  the  instruction  of  his  pastor,  the  Kev.  dames  Briggg.t 
He  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1792  and  graduated  in  1796.  Immedi- 
ately after  his  gradnntinn.  he  commenced  the  study  of  Tlu'olo^y  under  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Burton  of  ihctturd,  Yt.  ;  and.  at  the  end  of  .-ix  niontli.^,  was 
licensed  to  preach  hy  the  Orange  Ai^su*  iation,  to  which  Lis  tlu  ologieal 
teacher  belonged.  Ilis  iirsl  labours  as  a  miui^jter  were  among  the  ehutchea 
In  the  xe^on  in  which  he  was  licensed;  but  he  went  to  Shelbume,  Mass., 
to  preach  as  a  candidate,  early  in  the  autumn  of  1798.  Here  he  was 
oriuned  on  the  20th  of  February,  1799,  the  sermon  being  preached  by  the 
Kev.  John  Emerson  of  Conwav. 

The  Honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Darbnoutii 
College  in  1824. 

Dr.  Packard  continued  in  sole  charge  of  the  church  at  Shelbume  until 
March  12,  1828,  when  his  son,  Tha>philus  was  ordained  as  his  colleague. 
The  charge  was  given  to  the  youug  pastor  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Grout  \  of 
liawley,  who  had  performed  the  same  service  in  connection  with  his  father  s 
onUnation  twenty-nme  years  before. 

From  this  time,  the  &ther  andvon  continued  to  supply  the  pulpit  alter- 
ndlely  till  February  20, 1842,  when  Dr.  Packard  gave  notice  to  hia  people 
that  lie  should  relinquish  all  pastoral  service ;  and,  from  that  time,  he  never 
received  from  them  any  compensation.  He  was,  however,  not  dismissed, 
but  retained  the  pastoral  relation  till  his  death.  During  the  fourteen  years 
in  which  the  two  were  associated  in  .supplying  the  Shelbume  pul]>it,  they 
both  lahoured  extensively  in  destitute  parishes  in  the  neighhonrli-iod,  and 
were  instrumental,  in  several  instances,  in  preparing  the  way  for  a  stated 
ministry. 

Dr.  Packard  having  reached  the  age  of  seventy-three,  and  finding  that 
the  infirmities  of  age  were  rapidly  increasing  upon  him,  went  in  the  spring 
of  1846  to  live  with  a  widowed  daughter  in  Sonth  Decrfield.   Here  ho 

•Hist,  of  the  Fmnklin  A^ssociation. — MS.  from  Li?  H<>n. 

t  James  Bbioqs  iroj  graduated  at  Yalo  College  iu  Vila;  was  onlaiacd  pastor  of  the  churoh 
in  Cnmminghm»  Jnly  7*  1779,  ami  died  Doeeaibcr  7,  1825,  aged  eighty. 

X  JoKATBA**  Groct  wa«  bum  at  Wcstborougb,  Moas.,  April  11,  1763;  graduated  at 
Harrard  College  in  1730;  was  ordained  nt  liawley.  Mass.,  Oclob«r  23,  1793;  and  died  June  0, 
]8:*.'>,  ;t;.""t  M:\>-\>\y-\\\n.  {.uMii^bed  u  Senoon  bsCoro  ih«  Hamfildiin Hfidoiiafy  Sooit^f 
ISIU  i  a  bormoD  preached  at  ComuuitgU^a,  liill. 
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remained  four  years,  but  returned  to  Shelbnrne  in  the  summdr  of  1864. 
His  lapt  sermon  was  preached  in  Decrfield  in  November,  1847. 
.  He  sufFer«d  a  severe  injury  from  a  lall  upon  the  ice  in  the  early  part  of 
January,  1855 ;  and,  from  that  time,  was  confined  to  his  hoase,  and  mostly 
to  bis  bed.  He  ww  afllioted  by  a  oomplieatioiL  of  naladiea,  from  wbiob, 
during  tbe  Uat  few  weeks  <tf  bis  life  psrtienlarly,  be  experienoed  intense 
suffering.  He  died  on  tbe  ITtb  of  September,  1855.  Tbe  FrsaUin  County 
Cltiirch  Conferenoe  and  Benevolent  Anniver.suries  having  been  appointed  to 
l>e  heUl  in  Sbelbnme  on  the  18th  and  19th,  his  funend  took  tbe  plaoe  of 
Uie  Conference  exercises  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th,  a  very  largo  number 
of  ministers  being  in  attendance.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preaobed  by  tbe 
Kev.  Dr.  Uiteheock,  late  President  of  Amherst  College. 

He  wuri  luarrieJ  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Isaac  Tirrill,  of  Abington,  Mass., 
February  9,  1800.  llo  liad  eight  children,  one  of  whom,  TheophiluSy  was 
graduated  at  Amher^i  College  in  1823,  and,  as  ha^  been  already  mentioned, 
was  assodated  with  bis  fittber  In  tbe  ministry.  Mrs.  Faokard  still  (1856) 
survives. 

Dr.  Paekaid,  in  ibe  eoorse  of  bis  ministry,  instmoted  thirty-one  stndents 
in  Tbeology,  all  of  wbom  became  preachers  of  the  Gospel. 

Tbe  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Packard's  publications : — A  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Josiah  W.  Gaonon;  [who  was  born  at  New  Braintree,  Mass., 

February  27,  1780;  was  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1803;  studied 
Theology  inultT  the  Kev.  A.  Hooker  of  Goshen  ;  was  ordained  pastor  of 
tbe  church  at  Gill,  Mass.,  June  11,  180G;  was  dismissed  June  11,  1H27; 
tauj^ht  an  Academy  at  Williamstown,  Mass.  from  1827  to  1831 ;  tauirht  ;i  yr;ir 
in  Canajohario,  2s.  Y. ;  returned  to  Gill  in  1882,  and  preached  there  a,s  a 
Stated  supply  till  September  24,  1839,  when  be  was  settled  the  second  time 
as  pastor  of  tbe  efaurdb;  was  taken  off  from  lus  laboais  by  a  paralytic 
•tioke  in  September,  1846,  and  died  in  1854.  He  pnblished  a  Sermon 
before  tbe  Hampshire  Missionary  Soeiety  in  1821,  and  a  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  Elisba  M.  Case  at  Williamstown  in  1831.  A  few  days  before  his 
death,  his  surname  was  changed  l>y  the  Legislature  to  Canning ;]  two  Sei^ 
mora  on  the  Divinity  of  Chri.st.  1808;  a  Sermon  before  the  Ilamp.shire 
Missionary  Soeiety,  1813 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  evil  of  Slander,  18X5 ;  the  Life 
and  death  of  his  sou  Isaac  T.  Packard,  1820. 

FBOK  THE  KEY.  THOMAS  SWELL,  D.  D. 

Nontu  Brookfiklp,  Mass.,  May  16,  1856. 

Dear  Sir:  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  bear  my  testimony  couccrning  the  character 
of  my  friend  Dr.  Packard,  who  has  been  a  little  before  me  in  closing  his  earthly 
care^;  but  I  am  too  much  enleebled  by  age  and  disease  to  go  into  any  exteoded 
aooount  of  him.  I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him  from  my  boyhood,  as 
we  spent  our  early  years  within  half  a  mile  of  each  other.  T  was  also  contem- 
porary with  him  in  College,  thoiijj;h  one  year  his  senior;  and  liare  had  a  good 
opportunity  of  observing;  his  whole  sul)Scqiient  course. 

His  rank  in  College  na  a  scholar  was  deservedly  high,  and  he  graduated  with 
one  of  the  first  hpnonrs  of  his  class.  His  general  deportmoit  dso  was  ezem- 
plaiy—such  as  to  render  him  at  onee  greatly  respected  and  highly  useful. 

He  W9S  n<^  distii^fu^ied  for  gracefulness  of  manners,  but  he  was  very  social 
and  communicative,  and  evinced  great  sincerity  and  cordialit}-  in  hi«  fri -ndships. 
He  was  more  intellectual  and  metaphysical  than  most  of  his  Ijrethi  i  n,  and  never 
faltered  in  defuuce  of  his  doctrinal  views,  which  were  strictly  Calviuistic.  He 
Vol.  U  82 
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h§/L  •  fAnkm  tar  aonitiiuiing,  and  origuiatiiig  tbat  Isd  liim  to  trtmrm  iiU* 

Wbicli  would  have  (ew  attractions  for  the  great  mUBOf  minds.  With  the  doottillM* 
precepts,  and  instituticjiis  of  Christianity  he  never  meddled — these  he  was  con- 
tented to  receive  in  all  simplicity  and  docility,  just  as  he  believed  that  God  had 
revealed  them;  but  on  any  other  ground  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  speculate, 
and  inquire,  and  inTent,  abnoat  without  mtraint.  I  well  remember  some  of  hia 
earlf  devdopementa  pointing  in  tiita  direction;  and  tiie  aame  thing  waa  manilbat 
in  the  deep  interest  which  he  took  in  mesmerism  and  some  other  kindred  noveltiea 
towards  the  close  of  life.  lie  had  no  views  of  these  subjects,  howcTcr,  that  inter- 
fered in  the  least  with  his  belief  in  the  prcat  truths  of  Christianity,  or  suggested 
any  doubt  lu  regard  to  his  living  under  the  inilueQce  of  the  iaith  be  professed. 
On  the  wliolo,  I  regard  him  as  iiaTing  poaseasad  a  large  alian  of  natonl  sagacHj 
and  foresight,  and  a  much  more  than  ordinaij  degree  of  inteUectoal  power,  aaao- 
ciatcd  with  a  truly  deyout  spirit;  while  yet,  as  I  hare  iodioatad,  ho  ahuad  in 
the  oommon  infirmities  of  humanity. 

With  sincere  respect,  your  brother  in  Christ, 

THOMAS  SSELL. 

FROM  THE  BET.  THOMAS  8HEPABD,D.D. 

BBnvo&,  B.  I.,  Fehmtty  19, 1866. 
Dear  Sir :  With  the  aubjaet  of  your  enquiries,  I  waa  pri?ileged  to  be  intimatdx 
•  acquainted  for  more  than  thirty  yfUS.  In  1819,  Dr.  Packard  assisted  in  my  ordi* 
nation  at  Ashfield,  within  the  yiaine  county  in  which  he  exercised  his  ministry. 
For  fourteen  years  we  weri'  nu  uibers  of  the  same  Association,  lie  w.'\s  then  in 
the  vigour  of  life.  My  first  interview  with  him  was  at  the  conveuuig  of  the 
Oouncil  on  the  day  previous  to  my  ordniation.  I  waa  frvoorably  iropfessed  with 
hia  robust,  manly  ibrm,  and  thoughtful,  intdligent  oonntraumoe.  In  person  1m 
waa  of  medium  height,  thick  set,  and  somewhat  stoq|»iBgia  his  neck  and  should- 
ers. His  hair  was  li^ht  and  sandy,  and  his  countenance  partook  of  the  same  hue 
His  eye  brows  were  unusually  lar*»e,  and,  when  engaged  in  conversation  or  dis- 
cussion, which  required  careful  tiiouglit,  they  were  brought  down  so  low  as  to 
overahadow  "  the  windows  of  hia  mind."  About  tliat  time,  if  I  reeoUeot  aright, 
he  waa  afflicted  with  a  seroAiIoua  humour,  which  tended  strongly  to  his  lungs; 
so  that  he  was  obliged  to  abstain  occasionally  from  pulpit  duties  and  travel 
abroad.  These  symptoms,  however,  lie  finally  OTeroame  by  vigorous,  physical 
exercise. 

On  further  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Packard,  I  found  him  to  be  a  man  of  great 
vigour  of  intellect,  and  distinguished  for  his  Icnowledge  of  theological  doctrine 

and  ecclesiastical  polity.  He  possessed  extraordinary  conversational  powers.  He 
had  ever  at  hand  inexhaustible  rrsotirros  of  anecdote  with  whifli  t<>  i-uliven  and 
impress  his  remarks,  ilis  reading  was  not  extensive;  his  library  was  never 
large;  but  he  thought  much,  lie  went  down  iuto  the  very  sources  of  truth,  and 
brought  up  the  original  ores,  and  wrought  them  into  practical  mea. 

He  was,  as  you  are  doubtleas  aware,  a  theological  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Dr 
Burton.  He  adopted,  throughout,  "  the  Taste  scheme,"  as  it  was  then  called,of 
which  his  honoured  teacher  was  the  champion,  if  not  the  father.  T  well  remem- 
ber tlie  first  discussion  I  had  with  him  in  his  own  study.  It  was  during  a  winter 
evening,  and  before  wc  were  awaro  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  clock  struck 
one.  This,  I  may  say,  was  the  mooted  point  of  that  day,  and,  for  years,  almost 
every  subject  in  Didsctic  Theology  discussed  in  our  Association,  ran  mora  or  less 
into  this  question,  upon  which  the  members  were  about  equally  divided.  Dr. 
Packard's  mode  of  debate  was  deliberate,  clear,  demonstrative,  and  in  perfect  good 
temper.  He  dwelt  much  upon  the  analogy  between  matter  and  mind.  He  care- 
filUy  traced  every  eflcct  to  its  cauhe.  Admit  his  premises  and  there  was  uo  way  of 
avoiding  his  oondusions.  In  conversational  discosBion,  in  whidi  ha  took  groat 
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delight,  he  was  fond  of  the  Socratic  method  of  asking  questions,  oonoerning 
points  nearly  &clf-c?ident|  and  thus  advancing  step  by  step,  until,  in  the  result, 
70a  must  yield  the  poiot*  or  oontrtdict  your  tot  admisiioii* 

Dr.  Fackard  possegBed  in  an  eminent  degree  vbat  is  called  the  "  power  of 
management."  It  was  in  the  province  of  no  human  being  to  sound  the  depth  of 
his  mind,  or  fully  to  fathom  his  designs  and  purposes.  And  yet  the  g;racti  of 
Qod,  imbuing  his  heart,  so  controlled  this  power  that  it  became  an  instrument 
of  good.  None  Init  the  erfl-minded  felt  its  intervention,— meeting  them  where 
tbey  least  suspected  it,  thwarting  their  shuster  ends,  and  causing  their  weapons 
torecoS  upon  themselves.  Self-control  was  a  marked  chtrscteriatic  in  sJl  the 
movcraents  of  my  venerate']  frieiv)  He  could  not  bo  taken  }»y  snrprifc  or  thrown 
from  his  balance  by  any  sudden  gusts  of  feeling  in  those  around  him.  It  was 
my  lot  to  »il  y!ilh  htm  in  councils,  where  there  were  conflicts  und  agitations  of 
ptstiit  aRayed  one  against  mollMr,  while  he,— generally  in  tbo  duur,  would  nt 
M  unruffled  as  a  rodt  m  the  surf. 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Padcard  excelled,  when  ftilly  aroused  by  the  inspiration  of 
his  subject  and  the  occasion,  and  when  he  had  no  manuscript  Ixfore  him.  When 
he  read  his  discourijes,  lie  was  sometitnot;  romplained  of  as  heavy  and  dull ;  but 
never  when  he  went  wiiii  lii^  whole  licari  and  soul  into  his  subject,  and  uttered 
liis  thoughts  Arom  the  impressions  gatbwed  from  surrounding  drcumstances. 
He  was,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  a  safe  and  successful  eztemporiicr. 
Often  have  I  heard  him  utter  his  sentiments  on  occasions  of  public  gatherings, — 
such  a.«;  were  called  "four  day^' nueting??,"  in  tones  of  ininnv;*;ioiied  eloquence 
that  moved  the  assembled  multitude,  as  if  by  a  mighty  rushmt;  wind.  Those 
were  days  of  religious  revivals.  In  these.  Dr.  P.  ever  felt  a  deep  interest  and 
took  an  aetivo  part.  Ho  enjoyed  many  such  seasons  in  bis  own  congregation, 
daring  his  long  ministry.  I  have  often  heard  him  speak,  of  the  great  satisfaction 
which  he  and  his  people  enjoyed  in  the  labours  of  Dr.  Alexander,  afterward  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  who,  during  a  journey  in  Xcw 
England,  spent  some  time  in  Shelburno  in  a  season  of  revival.  Many  of  Dr. 
Packard's  written  discourses  were  ingeniously  constructed,  and  preached  with 
lasting  results.  T  remember  one  addressed  to  my  own  people  from  Eodes.  111. 4. 
"A time  to  dance."  The  result  to  which  the  preacher  came  may  be  known  by 
the  reply  which  was  given  by  a  young  female  to  her  mother  on  Ikmti™  tiiu'.>^tioned 
where  the  text  was.  "  I  cannot  remember  the  place,"  said  the  girl,  but  1  can 
repeat  the  words — '  No  time  to  dance.*  *' 

In  his  douMstie  fdatioiis,  Dr.  Packard  was  greatly  ftTOOfod.  His  bouse  was 
•fw  an  abodo  of  industry,  order,  economy,  and  peace.  Ho  was  gifen  to  hospi- 
tality. The  celebrity  of  the  minister,  the  counsellor,  the  theologian,  brought 
many  under  bis  roof  to  share  in  the  bounty  of  his  table  and  store-house.  To 
Rurli  he  extended  a  cordial  hand  and  to  their  comlbrt  and  edification  he  was 
devoted. 

Such  was  Dr.  Packard  in  the  days  of  bis  meridian  strength.  After  dissoWing 
my  connection  with  the  Franklin  Assodation  to  labour  in  another  portion  of  New 

England,  certain  idiosyncrasiofl  of  mind  were  developed  in  the  old  age  of  I  )r.  P., 
wliich,  for  a  time,  occasioned  some  anxiety  to  his  friends.  Of  these,  however,  I 
have  had  httle  knowledge.  After  he  had  completed  his  fourscore,  I  visited  him 
ibr  the  last  time  in  the  fomily  of  his  widowed  daughter  in  South  Dcerfidd.  I 
was  happy  to  find  him  still  tho  same  deep  and  original  thinker.  The  philosophy 
of  the  mind  was  his  favourite  theme.  His  heart  was  fervent  in  prayer  fiur  the 
pcac«  of  Jerusalem.  Having  finished  tho  work  given  him  to  do,  he  has  gone  to 
rooeiTe  his  reward. 

With  sincere  esteem,  I  remain 

Your  fellow-servant  in  tho  Gospel  of  JeauB  Obrist, 

THOMAS  SHKPABD. 
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ASA  McFARLAND,  D. 

1797— 182T, 

7B0M  THK  BEY.  SATHAKIBL  BOUT0H,  D.  D. 

CojicoBB,  N.  II.,  October  15, 
Rev.  aad  dear  Sir:  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  for  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  late  Kb  v.  Asa  MoFaeland,  D.  B.   Being  KU  saeeusiir  is 
the  pwtonl  offioe,  I  Imto  had  %  faTOoiable  opportunity  to  Mtimftto  his  cbaoM^ 
ter  and  to  learn  the  leading  tula  of  his  histoiy. 

He  waa  ab<mt  Are  feet  and  nz  inches  in  height,  ef  a  lobost  frame,  some- 
what eorpnlent ;  a  large  head,  small  bat  pieroing  gray  eyee,  highly  intelli- 
gent ezpr^ion,  and  of  dignified  demeanonr.  He  waa  slow  of  speech,  but 
his  ordinary  conversation  and  preaching  was  strongly  marked  with  comTOon 
sense.  He  arquired  a  commanding  influence  over  the  people  of  \m  charge. 
I  should  add  that  he  was  oocasionally  subject  to  deep  depression  of 
spirits. 

Asa  McFarland  was  bom  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  April  19,  1769, — the  fOn 
of  James  HoFarland,  and  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  ten  children.  His 
fSither  died  when  he  waa  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  his  twentieth  year,  with 
small  peeoniary  means,  he  detwrnined  to  obtain  a  collegiate  ednoation;  and 

in  his  twenty-second  year  he  entered  Dartmouth  College,  one  year  in 
advance,  and  graduated  in  1793.  He  remained  at  Hanover  the  next  four 
years,  two  of  which  he  spent  as  a  Tutor  in  Cnllegc,  and  two  in  Moor's 
charity  school.  While  at  Hanover,  he  made  a  ]tublic  profossion  of  religion, 
and  there  also  pursued  theological  studies.  Oblijred  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  his  own  education,  his  vacations  were  usually  employed  iu  teaching 
music.  By  that  means  he  was  first  introduced  into  Conecod,  and  there,  as 
a  oandidate,  he  commenoed  his  ministerial  laboars.  In  January,  1798,  he 
received  from  the  church  and  parish  a  very  united  call  to  settle  with  them 
in  the  ministry,  and  was  ordained  on  the  7th  of  March  following.  He  con> 
Unued  his  labours  without  interruption  till  the  resignation  of  his  charge,  in 
March,  1825,  making  a  period  of  twenty-!?even  years.  From  that  time 
more  espo«^i!illy,  his  health  and  strength  gradually  declined,  nnd  he  expired 
on  the  muruiug  of  the  Lord's  Day,  February  18,  1827,  in  the  fifty-eighth 
year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  McFarlaud  possessed  a  vigorous  and  active  miud ;  was  discriminating 
in  reasoning,  and  sound  in  judgment.  With  works  of  mere  tasto  his 
aeqnaintanoe  was  very  limited ;  he  chose  to  discipline  his  mind  in  the  school 
df  reason,  rather  than  embellish  it  with  the  beauties  of  poetry  and  the  cre- 
ations of  fancy.  He  was  an  admirer  and  student  of  Edwards  and  other 
powerful  reasoneis  of  the  same  class.  Averse  to  show  and  declamation  in 
the  pulpit,  a  prominent  ehuraeteristic  of  his  preaching  was,  that  it  was 
addressed  to  the  understanding.  His  discourses  were  framed  with  logical 
precision,  were  highly  instructive  and  ca^^ily  rcrnenibered.  He  dwelt  much 
on  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel — the  ruined  state  of  mankind  by  nature;  the 
obligatiouri  of  the  Divine  law  ;  the  method  of  pardon  aud  salvation  through 
Christ,  and  other  truths  with  which  these  are  connected.  His  manner  in 
the  pidpit  was  easy  and  dignified.   Hia  voice  foil,  loud,  and  sonorous,  he  at 
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times  spoko  with  very  consi(^rablc  power.  HU  «ennnn«  were  often  search- 
ing and  full  of  terror ;  though,  on  account  of  his  argumentativo  stj'le,  be 
rarely  moved  his  audience  to  tears. 

Dr.  McFarland's  labours  as  a  minister  were  verjr  arduous  and  extentiivc^ 
He  g»v«  himaelf  wholly  to  his  work.  Four  dajs  of  the  week  were  devoted 
to  study,  and  the  fruits  of  his  intelleotosl  iudnstrj  were  abundant.  He  left 
two  thousand  and  fifty-four  manusoript  sennons,  or  an  aTeiage  of  seventy 
six  each  year  of  his  ministry.  Besides  hi^  stated  preparations  for  the  pul- 
pit, he  preached  a  lecture  on  Sabbath  evening,  a  leotnre  in  the  conrBC  of 
the  week  in  some  district  of  the  town,  and,  for  three  years  and  a  half,  offici- 
ate 1  as  Chaplain  in  the  State's  prison.  He  maintained  frequent  intercourse 
with  his  people  by  visiting,  and,  in  seasons  of  special  religious  interest, 
often  spent  whole  days  in  visiting  from  house  to  house  and  oouverbiug  with 
individuals,  as  their  respective  circumstances  required.  There  were  three 
such  seasons  during  hi^  ministry  ;  the  first  in  1811-12,  m  wlxich  ninety-five 
were  added  to  his  ehuieh;  the  seoond  in  1816,  when  a  hundred  and  eight 
weie  added ;  and  the  thtid  in  1820,  when  eighty-fire  wete  added.  The 
whole  number  added  during  his  ministry  was  four  hundred  and  forty. 

But  his  influence  and  labours  were  not  restricted  to  his  own  parish.  The 
ft-equcnt  invitations  he  received  to  attend  ordinations,  to  sit  in  council  on 
difficult  cases,  and  to  preach  on  public  occasions,  evince  the  high  reputation 
he  enjoyed  abroad.  As  a  musician,  he  exerted  an  extensive  influence,  by 
his  own  performances  and  by  pultlio  aiLjr(  sses,  in  iinproving  the  Psalmody 
of  the  churches.  In  1S09,  he  woij  appointed  a  Trustee  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, which  office  he  honuurably  sustained  till  1S22,  when  he  resigned.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  efficient  supporters  of  the  New  Uamptjhirc 
Sessionary  Society,  of  which  he  was  made  President  in  1811,  and  held  the 
office  thirteen  yean.  In  1812,  he  receieved  the  honorary  title  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  from  Tale  College.  In  his  various  public  offices,  he  was  prompt, 
jndimons,  and  efficient.  Uncatentatioas  and  unassuming,  when  he  found  the 
duties  of  public  office  burdensome,  he  willingly  resigned  them  to  others. 

In  1824,  on  account  of  a  general  failure  of  health,  and  various  bodily 
infirmities,  he  signified  to  the  parish  his  wish  to  resign  hip  offioc  and  to  unite 
with  tho!ii  in  securing  a  successor.  And  on  the  2<id  of  31arch,  1825,  the 
day  on  which  his  pastoral  relation  to  the  church  was  dissolved,  his  successor 
was  ordained,  to  whom  Dr.  McFarland  delivered  the  Charge, 

Subsequently  his  health  gradually  declined.  He  experienced  at  difi^ereut 
times  six  shocks  of  paralysis,  the  last  of  which  proved  fatal.  He  habitually 
exhibited  a  firm  attachment  to  the  cause  of  religion ;  rejoiced  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  churehes  in  this  State  and  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  abroad. 
When  he  spoke  of  the  Ibture,  it  wss  with  calmness  and  comfortable  hope. 
But  his  physical  and  mental  powers  sunk  together:  for  five  weeks  before 
his  death,  he  oould  only  answer  questions  by  **  Yes  V  or  "  No.''  We  grieved 
that  the  sun  which  rose  so  fair,  and  shone  so  bright  at  its  meridian,  should 
so  soon  go  down  behind  a  cloud;  we  mourned  that  the  voice  which  was 
once  so  full  and  melodious,  could  utter  no  accents  either  of  joy  or  hope,  as 
the  immortal  spirit  was  about  to  take  its  upward  flight;  but  we  bowed  in 
hunil  lf  submission,  in  the  stroncr  confidence  that  he  entered  into  rest.  Ho 
died  iu  this  town,  February  18,  lb27. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  HcFarlsnd*s  pnblieationBi^A  Sermon 
Mm  <ho  FkanUin  Lodge  at  Hmiovw,  1797.  A  Bennon  pfetehed  the  Sab- 
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bath  after  his  OTdination,  1708.  A  Thauk-crivinff  Sermon,  1798.  An  Or*- 
tiuQ  before  the  Society'  of  the  i'iii  Beta  Kappa,  at  Dartmouth  College,  1802. 
A  Sermon  at  the  oidination  of  William  RoICb,*  1808.  ▲  Senium  pxeaelMd 
the  next  Lofd*B  Day  alter  the  total  Eclipse  of  the  Sim,  1800.  An  Hietori- 
eal  Tiew  of  Heremes  and  Yindioation  of  the  PrimitiTe  Faith.  Signs  of  the 
Last  Times :  a  Sermon,  1808.  A  Sermon  before  the  Exeoa^Te  and  Legia* 
lature  of  New  Hampahure,  1808.  A  Sermon  on  the  importance  of  Family 
Religion  and  Government,  1810.  A  Sermon  beforo  the  New  Hampshire 
Missionary  Society,  1812.  A  Sermon  on  th©  Sabbath,  1813.  A  Sennon 
before  the  Moral  Society,  1814.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  .Tonathau 
Curtis  at  Epsom,  1815,  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Isaac  J  ones  at 
Cauiiia,  18IU.  A  LSernion  at  the  ordination  of  >iuthan  Lord  at  Amherst, 
1816.  A  Sermon  from  Solomon's  Song,  vi.  10 — entitled  **The  Moral 
Beauty  and  Olory  of  the  Chnreh,"  1822.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination 
of  Hr.  Woodward. 

Br.  M oFarland  waa  thriee  married :  fiiat,  to  Cliriaaa  Dwight  of  Beloher* 
town,  Maai.,  who  died  in  1799,  leaving  an  Infant  whieh  survived  her  but  a 
few  days:  second,  to  Nancy  Dwight  of  Beldkertown,  in  1801,  who  died 
within  less  than  three  months  after  their  marriage  :  and  third,  to  Elizabeth 
Knccland  of  Boston,  in  1S03,  who  survived  him  and  died  in  18^.  By  the 
last  marriage  he  had  eight  children. 

With  great  respect,  yours  in  the  Gospel, 

S.  BOUTOK. 


JOSEPH  McK£AN,  D.  D.f 

1797—1818. 

.TosEHii  MoKean  was  born  at  Ipswioh,  Mass.,  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1776.  He  was  the  youngest  of  five  children.  His  father,  William  McKeaa, 
was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  April  7,  1739,  and  came  to  this  conntry  in 
1763.  His  occupation  was  that  of  a  tobacconist.  He  remained  in  Boston 
several  years  after  ho  migrated  hither  ;  ljut  the  war  of  the  Kevolution, 
whieli  oecaaioued  a  general  interruption  of  business  and  drove  multitudes 
of  fauiilies  from  their  homes,  led  him,  in  1775,  to  remove  from  Boston  to 
Ipswich ;  bnt,  at  the  cloae  of  the  war,  he  retnmed  to  Boston,  where  he  was, 
for  many  years,  a  member  of  the  New  North  ohnndi,  and  snrviyed  to  moom 
the  death  of  his  son.  His  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1769,  and  who  waa  the 
dau;Lrlitor  of  Pr.  Joseph  Manning  of  Ipswich,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1751,— died  May  15,  1776,  shortly  after  the  birth  of  Joseph,  the 
subject  of  this  notice. 

In  his  early  childhood,  this  son  gave  indications  of  nncommon  vivafitv  of 
spirits  and  activity  of  mind.  Having  gone  through  sonic  of  the  elenientary 
branches  at  a  public  school  in  Boston,  he  was  placed,  in  1787,  in  the 

*  Willi  AM  Rolfk  waa  burn  in  Plaistow,  N.  11.,  in  177.1;  WM  gndiiat«d  at  Daitmooth  Col- 
lege ia  litfS:  WM  ordiuned  pastor  of  the  cbarch  io  Qcoton,  N.  H.,  MoT«iBb«r  9,  1803}  VM 
dumistied  in  June,  1828 ;  and  died  in  1837. 

t  MS.       1)1.  fiM^MMBoIr    l>r.  VMiighMS. 
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Academy  at  Andover,  then  under  tlie  care  of  that  distingnished  teacher, 
Ebenezer  Pemberton,  L.  L.  D.*  Here  he  held  a  high  rank  jus  a  scholar, 
and,  at  the  Commenoement  in  1790,  was  admitted  a  member  of  Harvard 
College,  at  ilra  Mffi  of  fburtMii  yMtt  «tid  three  montlis.  ^ 

Having  rastained  a  high  repoftation  for  scholanhip,  especially  in  the 
oiaieioe  lod  matheniatief,  through  hit  whole  college  eootee,  he  was  gradu* 
ated  in  1794.  Imme<Uately  after»  he  engaged  as  teacher  of  a  school  at 
Ipawic^t  and,  at  the  same  time,  oommenced  the  study  of  Theology, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  I)r.  Joseph  Dana.  For  this  venera- 
ble man  he  always  eheri.shed  the  most  respectful  and  grateful  regard, 
oonsidering  himself  as  indebted,  in  no  small  degree,  to  him  for  many  of  the 
best  influences  which  had  been  exerted  in  the  formation  of  his  character. 

In  May,  1796,  after  he  had  had  charge  of  the  school  at  Ipswich  nearly 
two  yeass,  he  leh  it,  and  heeame  Prinoipal  of  the  Academy  at  Berwick. 
Here  ho  made  a  pablio  profession  of  leligion,  and  eontinned  his  theological 
studies  under  the  sttperintendencc  of  the  Rev.  John  Thompson,t  with  whose 
chnrch  he  united.  He  left  Berwick  in  July,  1797,  took  his  second  degree 
at  the  University,  and  then  completed  his  theological  course  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Eliot  of  Kofiton,  who  was  pastor  of  the  church 
with  which  his  father  was  eouuected.  Between  Dr.  KHotand  himself  there 
grew  up  a  most  intimate  friendship,  which  continued,  without  iuterrnptiou 
or  abatenieiit,  to  the  close  of  Dr.  Eliot's  life. 

Ho  received  "approbation"  to  preach,  from  the  Boston  Association,  on 
the  7th  of  Angnst,  1797.   His  first  efforts  in  the  pulpit  met  with  nnoom* 

•For  the  fr.lloiriag aoooant of  Dr.  pEifSERTON,  I  am  indebted  to  my  veoerable  friend^  the 
B«T.  J>t.  Abbot,  uow  (1856)  of  We«t  Cambridge*  and  ninetj-thfe*  J9»n  of  ft, — who  is  aUit 
to  fpe»k  of  him  tmax  an  earljr  and  intlBAte  aoqaaintanwr— 

*<I  wiih  I  wa«  able  to  give  u  aeooant  of  Dr.  PemVertoa,  worthy  of  hU  exeellent  ahaneter. 

I  never  hooid  him  speak  of  hia  parentf,  but  preijume  he  was  bom  in  Bostfui.— bting  grandson 
of  the  famous  Mr.  Ebeneser  Pemberton,  minidtisr  of  the  Old  South  church  at  the  commenoe> 
men  I  of  the  last  century,  and  contemporary  with  Dr.  Colman.  He  was  probably  born  in  1747 
or  174S :  he  died  in  Boston  in  1836^  t^ged  eij^tj-MTon  or  eigh^-eigbt.  He  wx  broiuht  up  b/ 
bit  nnele,  Dr.  BbonoMr  fmStatm,  wboinM  a  gradttato  at  iMrvard  In  the  elaw  of  1731,  and 
Hke  father,  was  minister  of  a  church  in  Boston.  Speaking  of  the  ^trietnoss  with  which  the 
Sabbath  wa9  formerly  ohvervcd,  he  said,  when  bin  unole  sent  htm,  ou  .Sabbath  morning,  to 
inquire  ooneeniiug  a  sick  neighbour,  ho  \\m  u.sked  by  the  tithing  man  why  he  was  in  the  street. 
In  early  life,  be  was  very  much  troubled  with  stammering)  which  it  ooet  him  mnoh  paina  MBmI 
long  contfaraod  efTort  to  orercome.  He  wm  a  gradoate  of  the  College  of  Ktir  Jerwy  in  1769, 
and  wti3  a  Tutor  in  tho  paiPf  Toilcffc  in  1769.  •  In  the  year  1786,  he  became  Preceptor  of  PhilHpe 
Academy,  Andover,  the  iiuiutdiiilc  Hiicoessor  of  Dr.  Pearson.  He  won  the  affection  aud  conli' 
4enoe  of  bis  pupils,  which  renderoil  the  g>>v«Tnnipnt  of  the  school  ea.-jy.  He  was  an  excellent 
rMdety  and  hii  pupils  were  much  beuctited  by  his  instruotiooi  and  example.  Aa  a  teaober  bo 
«aa  Monimte,  mitbfhi,  and  snccessful.  He  was  Principal  of  tho  Aeadorayibr  abonttevonyMCif 
nd  it  enjovf  d  n  high  repntation  during  hii^  n']miiii.«tnition. 

**Soon  ;ittor  re ■si;;iiin}^  hi^  place  in  tho  Acuulvniy  at  Andover,  he  opened  a  school  at  Billerica, 
which  ho  kt  pt  sever.il  years  with  rcjiutution.  During  hii  rcj^idence  there,  he  t*er>ed  as  Deacon 
of  UiO  church  of  whicli  Dr.  Cummings' was  paetor.  Oii  leaving  Billerica,  he  removed  to  Boston^ 
and  for  some  time  taught  a  few  pnpils.  Forannmber  of  years,  he  waa  the  FriruAte  of  tbo 
Boston  A  ^?ociation  of  Teachers,  by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed.  Age  and  infirmity  crept 
an<tn  him  without  saitable  provision  for  his  support  and  comfort,  and  witnout  the  remunemtion 
whith  hia  f:iithfiil  and  useful  Ubours  in  the  cause  of  education  so  richly  deserved.  A  number 
of  bis  fnrmer  pupils  cheerfully  •mbiaced  tho  opportunity  of  expressing  their  gratitude  and 
respectful  cKteem  by  presenting  hfan  n  gtuttom  onnnitj.  Ho  wai  hononod  with  the  degroe  of 
L«  L.  D.  by  Alleghany  College. 

<*  Dr.  I*emberton  was  a  little  above  the  medium  site,  of  dignified  appearance ;  In  nannen, 
a  gentlciniin  of  th"  old  school;  in  convcrsalion,  he  was  filcnsant,  and  had  a  fuml  nf  anecdote 
and  useful  rcmiirk;  bis  pawioos  were  quick  and  !<tronf;,  but  were  well  controlled;  bis  moral  and 
religious  feelings  WMUy  and Ul  emotion*  .ooinctimes  almost  overpowering." 

t  J0B.V  TaoMPiov  «aa  amof  the  Rev.  WiUiam  Thompaon»  who  ma  aettlod  at  SonrboioV 
lie..  May  26,  1728,  and  diod  Fobruary  13,  1759.  Ho  (tbo  aoD)  fNM  bora  at  fleaiboro*;  wu 
graduated  at  Ilarvar  1  r.  Ucjre  in  1766;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Ftaudlah,  Me., 
October  26,  17^8 ;  suspended  his  minintratiotta  at  Standiah  for  want  of  aapnort  in  ITbi^and  wa« 
formally  dismissed  two  yean  after  waa  inntalM  jaitflr  of  iba  disnil  iavvwllk  in  ITOS  (  aaA 
4M  In  Jaiiaai7»  1829,  afod  atibtj-iiiaa. 
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m<m  Uvwr,  and  m  •  shori  tame  \9  meired  aa  unitatiflii  to  iefcflo  ofer  llie 
ehurob  at  Milton,  a  few  miles  from  Boston.  Tlus  unritatloD  ht  aooeptedt 

und  on  the  let  of  November  1707,  was  oidained  pastor  of  that  ohnreli. 
Id  the  8ummcr  of  1803,  Mr.  McKean  was  adied  with  a  dangeTons  feTor, 

which  irreatly  aflFccted  his  lungs,  so  that  it  became  necessary,  in  the  opinion 
of  his  physician,  that  he  ?.houl<l  visit  a  nioro  genial  clime.  He  accordingly 
pa«f<cd  the  next  winter  in  Barbadoea,  aud  the  two  succeeding  winters  in  tho 
Ciiroliuai^.  Meanwhile,  regarding  the  prospect  of  his  recovery  aa  at  best 
doubtful,  be  asked  an4  received  an  honourable  dismission  from  his  pastoral 
ohaige.   His  request  was  granted  on  the  8d  of  Ootober,  1804. 

His  health,  after  some  time,  having  beoome  so  mneli  improTod  as  to  allow 
him  to  return  to  the  pulpit,  he  preached  occasionally  in  different  plaoes,  and 
received  an  inritation  from  the  Hollis  Street  church,  Boston,  to  settle  as 
colleague  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  West.  But,  being  apprehensive  that  his  health 
was  not  yet  adequate  to  the  labours  and  responsibilities  of  a  regular  charge, 
be  JeeliiK  tl  the  invitation,  and  engaged,  for  a  time,  as  teacher  in  one  of  the 
town  fechoois  m  IJoston.  In  this  vocation  he  always  felt  himself  at  home, 
and  never  failed,  it  ia  believed,  tu  tiatiHfy.hiii  employers. 

He  was  afterwards  twiee  ohoeen  by  the  oitiiens  of  Boston  to  represent 
the  town  in  tiie  General  eourt.  Here  be  aoqnitted  himself  with  so  mneli 
oredit  that  some  of  bis  friends  beeame  desirous  that  be  sboold  oontinne  per- 
manently in  oivil  life  ;  and  he  was  at  one  time  somewhat  inclined  to  do  so s 
but,  upon  mature  refleotion,  he  ooneluded  that  bis  patb  of  duty  did  not  lie 
in  that  direction. 

In  1^<m;,  when  Dr.  Webber  was  appointed  President  of  Harvard  College, 
Mr.  McKi  rin  was  appointed  his  successor  as  Pruiessor  of  Mathematics. 
He  di'cliued  the  appointment,  on  the  ground,  as  was  supposed,  of  a  half- 
formed  purpose  to  give  himself  to  political  life,  for  which  he  had  already 
made  some  preparation,  by  engaging,  as  be  bad  Insnre,  in  the  study  of  the 
Law. 

Within  about  two  years  from  the  time  of  the  former  appointment,  be  was 
chosen  to  suoeeed  John  Qnincy  Adams  as  Boylston  Professor  of  Rhetorie 
and  Oratory.  This  appointment  he  accepted ;  and  his  inauguration  took 
plare,  October  31,  1800.  Here  he  continued  laboriously  and  soeoesafiiUy 
employed,  till  within  a  few  months  of  his  death. 

In  1814,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferre<l  upon  him  by  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  ;  uiul  at  a  little  later  period,  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  by  Alleghany  College  in  Pennsylvai^ 

In  eonueotlon  with  the  duties  of  his  Pfofossorship,  be  exereised  bis  office 
as  a  preacher,  in  many  of  die  neighbouring  pulpits,  and,  at  different  periods, 
supplied,  for  a  length  of  time,  several  of  the  churches  in  Boston.  It  was 
probably  owing  to  this  accumulation  of  labour,  tiiat  there  was  a  revival  of 
the  complaints  by  which  he  ha'l  hoon  afflicted  in  preceding  years.  In  the 
spring  of  1817,  his  ca.^e  w;i.«  considered  decidedly  alarming.  In  the  sum- 
mrr  of  tliut  year,  he  journeycil,  for  the  ])cnefit  of  his  health,  to  Montreal; 
an  l,  ahout  the  close  uf  tho  year,  his  disease  not  being  arrested  or  materially 
uiitigatt'd,  ho  left  home,  by  the  urgent  recommendation  of  his  phybicians,  to 
pass  the  winter  in  South  Carolina. 

It  was,  however,  soon  thought  necessary  that  be  should  go  stiU  fiwiber 
South.  Accordingly,  be  direeted  bis  course  to  Havana,  and  arrived  titers 
greatly  reduced  In  strength,  February  15,  1818.  As  be  was  witboui  n 
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friend,  or  even  au  attendaut,  on  this  voyage,  he  fortuuately  was  received 
'  Into  a  &iiiilj,  (th»t  of  Hr.  Sammel  Gutsou,  fonoerly  of  Boston,)  froin  wh^ 
he  reoeiTod  the  most  affeotionate  hospitalities.  He,  howoTer,  eontinned 
rapidly  to  deeline,  and  it  had  bow  heoome  hat  too  eertaiB  that  his  mortal 
eareer  was  nearly  dosed.  His  thoughts  were  evidently  concentrated  upon 
future  and  eternal  soeaes;  and,  for  the  last  few  days  of  his  life,  he  wished 
to  hear  litUe  reading  except  the  Bible,  and  the  IT^th  and  tiTOth  TTymnH  in 
Belknap'^j  (.'ollection.  On  the  morning  of  his  deceat-e,  there  were  read  to 
him,  by  hi.s  request,  the  12l6t  and  139th  PHalni?.  He  retained  .»<o  much 
strength  as  to  be  able  to  undress  himself,  till  the  very  night  ])efore  his 
death.  He  would  allow  no  one  to  sit  up  with  him.  The  gcutlcman  iu 
whose  honse  he  staid,  hearing  him  breathe  in  an  nnnsual  manner,  some  time 
in  the  night,  went  to  him  and  administered  some  refreshment ;  but  Dr. 
McKean  would  not  eonsent  that  he  should  remain  with  him,  or  even  leave 
a  light  in  his  apartmeut.  The  next  morning  he  was,  with  great  difficulty, 
relieved  from  an  ineffectual  fit  of  coughing.  He  continued  mueh  of  the 
time  in  the  posture  of  devotion,  till  half-past  two  o'clock,  P.  >[,,  (]\I;ireh 
17,)  when  he  gently  expired.  He  was  buried  the  next  day,  and  Mr.  Frost, 
a  clergyman  from  the  South,  who  had  gone  thither  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  read  the  burial  service  over  his  remams.  On  Wednesday,  the  22d 
of  April,  the  funeral  solemnities  took  place  at  Cambridge,  when  Professor 
Hedge  deliyered  a  Sulogy,  whieh  was  published. 

Dr.  HoKean  was  an  aetive  member  of  varions  literary,  beneTolent,  and 
religions  assooiations.  Dnriog  Ids  college  course,  and,  for  several  subse- 
quent years,  he  took  great  interest  in  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  of  which 
he  was,  for  some  time.  President.  Of  the  Massachusetts  Historicul  Soci- 
ety he  was  a  very  useful  member,  and  for  some  time  llecording  Secretary. 
The  ''Collections  "  are  much  inde1»tcd  to  his  vigilant  attentions  and  perse- 
vering efforts.  He  was  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Congregational 
Society,  was  a  member  of  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  suppreanon  intemperance,  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Hbtorieal  Society  of  New  York,  fto. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Br.  HcKean's  publications : — A,  Taledictory 
Sermon  preadied  in  Milton,  1804.  A  Plea  for  friendship  and  patriotism, 
in  two  Discourses  preached  in  the  First  church,  Boston,  1814.  A  Sermon 
at  the  ordination  of  J.  B.  Wight,  1815.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination 
of  N.  L.  Frothingham,  1815.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  John  Warren, 
M.  D.,  1815.  A  Sermon  at  the  installation  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Richmond,* 
1817.   Memoir  on  the  Bev.  John  £liot,  S.  T.  D.,  printed  iu  the  Histori- 

•  Edwabd  Ricbmokd  wu  born  ftt  Middleborougb,  Mtaa.,  in  1767;  wu  gradaatcd  at  BrewD 
Unirenity  in  1789;  studied  Theulogy  under  the  Rqt.  David  Qumejof  North  MiddI«boro  ,  wat 

ordained  pastor  of  the  cbnn  h  in  Stonghton,  Mam.,  December  5,  1792;  waa  dismiMed  Jannarr 
15,  1 1 7  :  wiid  instiiUcd  at  DorclicHf cr  on  the  2.'ith  of  June  following;  ttm  di.'inis^ed  in  1833; 
and  iLftcrwanla  rcnided  for  several  yeari  in  Bratntr«e.  lie  died  in  BuHton,  A|jrii  10,  1842.  lie 
itoeired  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Brown  University  In  1815.  lie  published  a  Ser- 
mon at  the  or^nation  of  Lemuel  Wadsworth;  [who  wati  bom  In  Stongbtoo.  Ma68.»  in  1769; 
waa  ffnuloated  at  Brown  University  in  1793;  was  ordained  pastor  of  tii«  dmroh  In  Raby,  (now 
Brouklinc.)  N.  II,,  Ooiober  11,  171'7;  an.l  ilied  November  26,  T'^IT,  aged  forty-tiglit ;]  a  .'^or- 
mon  at  the  Coosoeratiun  of  Risine  Star  Lodge  in  Stoughton,  IHOl;  a  Sermon  iimtchcd  U>  thu 
8olMl*rB  of  Derby  Academy  in  Hiogham,  1807;  a  Sermon  on  the  last  time  of  assembling  in  the 
old  meeting-house  at  Stoughton,  1808.  Zechariah  Bddjj  Btq.*  wlio  i»ew  Dr.  Biohmond  well, 
nys  of  him— «  He  was  a  profpssed  Armtnlan,  and  wbra  UaitMiiHtiRii  euMin,  beiiM«MMidei«d 

.ruthavini;  riuhraord  it.    lie  wa^^  :i  f<  <I'itr,  candid  1BMI> ft  tlOM  MmI  MSt*  IVMOetr* Mid IftlflNHb 

respcc  ti  i     u  miniater  u  well  as  a  neighboar  " 
Vol..  li.  58 
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«•!  ColleotioDS,  Addilion  to  Wood's  eontinitttutt  of  Goldsmitli's  Hiftoiy 

of  Eogland. 

In  September,  1799,  Dr.  McKean  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Major 
8wasey  of  Ipswich,  whosxirvived  him.  He  loft  three  sous  and  three  dHiiarh- 
ters.  One  of  the  daughters  is  married  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Worcester,  th^'  well 
knowu  deograpLer  aud  Lexicographer,  and  auoiixcr  to  Mr.  Cliiariea  iolsom 
late  Librarian  of  Harvaid  College  and  of  the  Boston  AtlioiMBm^  Two  of 
Ids  sons  graduated  st  Cambridge  with  distinguislied  repatatioii. 

FROM  THB  BEY.  KATHAIOEL  LAK6D0N  FBOIHIirOHAX,  D.D.  * 

BonoM,  April  3, 18S<k 
Mjdear  Sir:  You  ask  me  to  wrike  to  you,  in  a  Ikmilisr  way,  some  of  mj  recd- 
lections  of  Dr.  Joseph  McKesn.  To  do  this  will  be  a  lahonr  of  the  smcerest  love  oa 

my  part ; — if  indeed  that  can  bo  called  a  labour,  which  is  a  grateAil  exercise  of  the 
mind,  turned  towards  a  distinguished  friend  of  my  early  days,  and  a  very  dear 
and  honotired  name.  It  was  my  advanta<^  to  enjoy  his  notice,  soon  after  he 
took  the  chuii'  of  iihctoric  and  Oratory  at  Harvard  Univeriiity,  where  I  was  at 
that  thne  an  imdcrgradiiate*  It  was  among  my  ddights  to  see  him  often  and 
fiuniliarly  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  was  my  sorrow  to  lose  him  in  a  way 
that  to  my  youthful  apprehension  seemed  sudden,  and  to  have  to  speak  his  eulogy 
in  the  church  to  which  he  bad  been  all  but  a  pastor,  and  where  his  memory  is 
cherished  to  this  very  hour. 

His  bony  frame  and  strongly  marked  countenance  a>me  back  to  me,  as  I  reflect, 
with  the  most  perlbct  distinctness.  I  hardly  seem  to  hsTe  ever  lost  s^ht  of  tih«m. 
nis  appesrance  marked  him  out  for  no  common  man.  Ue  was  cast  in  one  of 
those  extraordinary  moul  1  'hat  ni;uli'  l)iin  at  once  an  ohjcct  of  attention.  Per- 
sons in  the  atret  t  would  turn  to  look  after  him  when  he  had  passed  them;  his 
speech  was  so  earnest,  his  looli  so  animated,  his  bearing,  though  entirely  plain 
and  grave,  so  free  and  noble.  He  always  appeared  to  me  athtotie;  and  yet  his 
health  oeold  never  have  been  oompktely  soond  during  any  part  of  the  term  of  my 
acquaintance  with  him.  His  head,  1  used  totbink,  bore  a  striking  re.somblanoe 
to  that  of  the  most  common  portraits  of  Lorcneo  de  Medici.  Uis  long,  straight, 
black  hair,  wiis  gathereil  into  a  carck'ss  tie  behind,  and  allowed  to  stray  a  little 
over  his  face,  iiis  full  black  eyes  threw  their  expression  from  under  a  brow  and 
forehosd  that  might  almost  be  called  severe;  but  bis  mouth  was  as  fill!  of  sweet- 
ness as  any  1  ever  saw.  His  features  were  extremely  flexible,  taking  evmry  con- 
ceivable light  and  shade,  from  his  inward  feelings,  and  those  feelings  were  of  the 
most  delicate  sensibility.  The  mingled  tenderness  and  thoughtfulnes-s,  that  I 
have  often  marked  not  only  stealing  over  them  but  settling  down  upon  them, — 
like  a  watchful  bird  upon  a  soft  nest,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  observed  any 
where  else  so  beautifully  displayed  as  it  was  between  those  laiipe  check-boaies 
and  upon  that  swarthy  skin.  His  voice  was  deep  and  rich,  corresponding  to  sueh 
a  physiognomy.  His  ready  smile  wn^  playful,  aifectionate.  His  laugh,  that  was 
ready  also,  was  one  of  tliosc  open-mouthed  peals  of  mirth,  which,  without  any 
dimiuution  of  dignity,  are  given  with  the  heartiest  good  wiU,  having  a  real  bene- 
volence in  their  sound,  and  dwwiiig  that  the  man  is  neither  overcome  with  them 
nor  ashamed  of  them. 

Perhaps  I  am  dwdling  too  long  on  wliat  may  be  called  phy^cal  qualities.  But 
they  are  not  merely  such.  They  belong  closely  to  the  inward  person.  They 
wci-e  characteristic  of  hi.s  whole  self.  Besides,  you  ask  for  my  reminiscences; 
and  to  what  could  they  be  expected  to  attach  themselves  so  vividly  as  to  the 
peculiarities  that  I  have  described  ?  But  I  will  come  to  other  things.  The  dis- 
positions, the  temper  of  Dr.  McKeen,  his  moral  traits  and  complexioQ,  were 
naturally  among  the  first  things  to  attract  my  youthftd  observation.  Theaa  inter- 
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wted  me  strongly  from  the  very  beginniog  of  my  acquaintance  with  htm.  They 
were  of  a  kind  that  could  not  &il  to  engage  the  feelings  of  every  onej  they  were  bo 
BiMiiftBtly  tmom,  to  impatient  of  all  duplicity,  ae  inoafmbb  of  any  meanncea,  ao 
bold  in  their  franloMU,  but  so  friendly  in  their  intent.  As  I  bare  meditated  upon 
them  of\en  in  after  years,  they  have  rather  gained  than  lost  in  my  admiration  of 
them.  He  wuk  of  a  cordial,  impulsive  nature,  fervid  in  all  things.  He  must  have 
been  originally  of  an  unusually  vciu-nunt  spirit,  hm  it  wns  so  htld  in  check  by  its 
kindliness  and  iu  coubcientioui»nei>a,  that  strongly  his  emotions  continued  to 
thow  themselvee  all  thioiigb  bia  lifoj  I  never  caw  bim  provoked  into  any  unbeeoming 
beat,  and  never  hoard  a  peeriab  or  bitter  ezpreanon  from  his  lips.  He  waa  tena- 
cious of  his  judgments  also,  and  had  his  full  share  of  what  would  be  called  his 
prejudices.  And  yet  I  )i;ive  known  him  to  show  the  most  marked  good  will 
towards  those  with  whom  he  could  have  no  sympathy,  either  in  their  opinions  or 
their  conduct;  oU'uring  them  the  warmth  ul'  liis  ever  open  huiipitality,  while  at 
the  aamo  time  be  declared  to  tbem  privately  what  he  moat  disapproved  in  the 
eottrse  tbey  bad  taken.  I  look  back  npon  bim  as  an  ardent,  generooa,  lofty  mind ; 
sii  vptible  but  independent;  resolute  but  considerate ;  easy  tO  kindle  and  eaSjTtO 
Inelt;  but  the  finst  without  rage  and  tlie  la.st  without  v-mkness 

Constituted  as  he  thus  wa*s,  yoxi  may  easily  .suppose  that  ho  had  a  nice  sense  of 
honour;  that  he  was  koenly  alive  to  whatever  touched  the  regard  lu  which  he 
•ongbt  to  be  heM,  and  wbidk  be  aooonnted  bia  doe.  He  oarried  tbia  aenstlality 
into  (00  great  refinement  perhaps;  and  even  to  a  Jealoua  ponctOionsness.  Nat 
from  vani^  or  arrogance  in  the  least  degree;  but  from  an  over  delicacy  of  soiti- 
ment;  or  from  a  scrupulousness  that  weiglied  the  absolute  propriety  of  tilings, 
and  not  his  personal  interests  at  all;  or  from  a  quick  resentmetit  of  what  .seemed 
to  him  any  other  than  the  most  ingenuous  dealing.  A  remarkable  example  of 
this  was  rdated  to  roe  by  himself,  as  we  were  once  walking  together.  After  be 
bad  resigned  the  pastoral  chai^se  of  the  choreh  at  MOton,  he  was  told  by  a  mem- 
ber of  tho  Corporation  of  Harvard  University  that  the  IloUis  Professorship  of 
mathematics,  then  made  vacant  by  the  elevation  of  Dr.  Webster  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  institution ,  would  be  offered  to  him,  if  ht-  wa.s  iTi^^lnied  to  accept  it.  Nothing 
could  have  bccu  more  gratifying  to  him  than  such  a  proposal,  lie  acceded  to  it  at 
onoe.  That  was  the  very  position  he  would  have  preferred  to  all  others*  Mathe* 
matics  bad  been  bis  frvontite  study,  while  he  was  an  andergraduate  of  the  Goll^. 
That  witty  indecorum,  the  ''Junior  Classology,"  described  him  as  coming  to  the 
revels  "  From  Pike's  learned  P^^'"  He  thought  that  he  should  now  find  solace 
for  what  he  had  undergone  as  a  parish  minister,  in  that  honourable  and  pleasant 
chair.  It  was  suited  to  his  tastes.  It  atforded  hiin  the  finest  lield  for  cultivating 
a  chosen  pursuit.  It  satisfied  Ids  fullest  ambition.  Humour  b^an  to  publish  the 
secret,  and  oongratnlatlona  were  paid  lum  on  his  prop(»ed  removal  to  Cambridge, 
when  the  newspapers  announced  the  election  to  the  expected  place  of  a  distin- 
gaishcd  dtisen  who  afterwards  s^ircad  his  lame  over  the  whole  scientific  world. 
On  seeking  an  explanation  of  this,  Mr.  McKean  was  informed  that  it  was  all  right; 
that  the  compliment  was  thoni-ht  ?i  proper  one  to  pay  to  the  attainments  of  Dr. 
Bowditch,  though  it  was  known  ihat  he  would  not  accept  the  office,  while  the  real 
Professor  waa  to  be  no  other  than  himself.  He  had  been  so  wonnded,  however, 
that  be  rofnaed  to  have  any  thing  farther  to  do  with  the  propoaition.  This  was  verj 
uins  ise,  it  ia  true.  But  the  want  of  wisdom  was  of  that  nature  which  only  an 
elf  vrit*>d  spirit  couM  be  capable  of.  The  self-respect  might  have  been  a  mistaken 
one,  but  it  was  .still  .self-respt'<-t.  A  frding  somewhat  kindred  to  thi.s,  though 
without  any  stain  of  this  world's  passion  upon  it,  led  him  to  decline  an  invitation 
from  the  dkuieh  in  Hollis  Street  to  become  the  sueoessor  of  Dr.  West.  He  made 
it  a  pomt  that  the  invitation  should  be  a  nnannnous  one;  and  it  ikiled  of  bemg  so 
only  by  a  single  voice.  Thia  solitaiy  opposition  was  made  by  a  gentleman,  who 
soon  afterwards  joined  the  ooiigivtion  of  the  Old  South,  where  more  orthodox 
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cpinioiis  mm  rappofed  to  be  enterteined.  The  oonne  tikm  by  Hr.  UeKeta  «d 

this  occasion,  seemed  to  those  whom  it  disappointed,  more  nice  than  just;  slnoe 
it  .subjuctud  the  wLsliCS  of  a  whole  society  to  the  will  of  an  individual;  but  all 
aduiitteU  the  purity  of  iia  motive,     i'erhap^  he       reminded  too  forcibly  by  his 
previous  ministerial  experience  that  it  was  necessary  to  b^gin  at  lea^t  that  rela 
tian  with  m  entire  consent^  and  a  great  deal  of  love. 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  McKean  was  exceedingly  imprcsfiiTe.  Wherever  he  wentt 
he  was  listened  to  with  respectful  attention  and  dec-p  interest.  For  this,  he  was 
much  indebted,  no  doubt,  to  his  imposing  tigure  and  manner,  and  the  solemn 
tfixvour  that  pervaded  ail  his  services,  lie  was  evidtiiitly  and  entirely  engaged  in 
them.  Tlie  rhetortcftl  leiigtuge  <^f  his  devotioiiSi  apparently  unselected  and 
inspired  by  the  momeiit,  flowed  o?er  bis  audieooe  with's  eopioos  power.  His 
appesraiuse  in  the  pnlpit,  though  not  whst  wotild  be  called  grace fnl,  was  much 
more  than  that;^ — it  was  massive  and  grand.  The  intonations  of  his  voice,  lb'  Hirh 
quite  peculiar  to  himself,  governed  by  scarcely  aiiy  rules  of  the  art  that  he  taught 
from  the  Professor's  chair,  were  yut  agreeable  to  all  bearers,  and  probably  the 
more  eibetive  fiwa  their  strong  pecitltiurities.  As  t9g^xd§  composition  of  h» 
sermons,  they  were  tiirown  off  too  rapidly  and  with  too  littie  anxiety  of  pnoiedi'. 
tation  to  allow  of  tlieir  being  finished  performances.  They  never  seemed  to  me  to 
do  justice  to  his  inloUcctual  vijjour  But  they  did  their  w  ork  satisfactorily,  at  a 
time  when  the  public  did  not  expect  the  effort  that  it  afterwards  came  to  require 
in  this  diihcult  department  of  labour.  1  make  uo  question  that  they  &uuk  proEl- 
ably  into  the  hearts  of  many,  and  that  is  the  h^hest  object  of  Christian  preaching. 
He  has  told  me  that  he  could  never  carry  any  but  a  blotted  manoacript  with 
him  into  the  de.sk;  for  if  he  revised  or  copied  it  ever  SO  many  tinus»  he  shotdd 
be  alway.s  altering  and  interlining  what  he  liad  v,  rirti  n. 

As  a  lecturer  in  the  college  chapel  he  aUowed  iiimsclf  great  freedom.  He 
would  often  discourse  in  the  most  desultory  manner;  not  as  any  statute  pre- 
scribed,  but  as  his  mind  happened  to  be  exercised  by  the  public  erents  of  the 
day.  This,  if  it  made  his  lectures  more  e xcitiug,  certainly  detracted  firom  their 
academic  value.  His  most  judicious  friends,  on  pivin^  them  a  careful  examina- 
tion after  Ills  lamented  di  ceaso,  could  find  nothing  worthy  of  his  refutation  to  be 
given  to  the  press.  And  yet  ho  was  a  most  diligent  and  devoted  officer  in  that 
important  branch  of  instruction  wbieb  was  committed  to  his  charge.  He  was 
a  dose  student,  fireely  communicating  of  what  he  had  learned.  He  was  a  great 
favourite  with  his  pnpils;  at  least  I  can  answer  for  the  time  when  I  was  among 
them.  They  were  won  by  the  cordiality  and  frankness  of  his  intercourse  with 
them.  He  attempted  to  introduce  a  more  intimate  personal  relation  bi'tween 
them  and  himself  than  had  before  been  the  custom.  He  waii  the  first  to  declare 
to  his  classes,  that  whfle  he  was  ready  to  show  them  every  forbearance  in  the 
exaction  of  their  duties,  he  should  rely  very  much  on  their  own  proper  sense  of 
those  duties;  and  that  ho  would  never  consent  to  inflict  any  penalty,  as  if  that 
could  bo  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  the  required  task.  If  I  rightly  remember, 
however,  this  geucroi>ity  of  his  did  not  continue  to  be  met  by  the  young  men 
with  a  kindred  spirit;  and  it  tk'as  among  his  griefs  to  be  obliged  to  &11  back  in 
disappointment  npon  the  old  methods,  and  to  report  his  delinquents  to  the  Col- 
lege Faculty.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  sure,  that  with  the  members  of  that 
Faculty,  his  colleagues  in  the  gnvcmraent  of  the  University,  his  sj-mpathies 
were  so  active  as  would  have  been  desirable  for  liis  perfect  contentment  with  hii» 
sphere  of  occupation.  lie  thought  to  do  more  and  better  by  standing  a  little 
apsrt.  Thus  IImi  stated  meetings  of  the  College  authorities  lost  tiie  eounsd  and  the 
animation  whidi  his  presence,  had  it  been  given,  could  not  have  Ikiled  to  impart 
to  them.  He  might  have  misjudged  here  as  in  some  other  things.  But  if  he  did, 
it  was  for  hts  endorivnnr's  sake;  it^ras  from  an  impulse  that  urged  him  forward 
and  not  for  any  petty  gratification  of  his  own.   I  am  persuaded  that  he  would 
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hare  been  happier  where  he  was,  if  he  had  been  more  jicl din jr  to  tlio  circumstan- 
ces arouud  him.  As  it  Fas,  he  had  no  disinclinatiun,  after  a  term  of  h^ufficient 
experiment,  to  relinquish  to  mim  one  else  a  chair  of  instruction  that  iiad  nuTer 
bean  his  prebraici.  I  have  good  tvkaaa.  to  beli0v«  tbit  h»  w^old  aot  hm 
nje^ed  ui  inTitafcion  to  be  the  Principal  of  the  lAtin  Mhodin  Boston,  when  thst 
OBtablishm^it  was  i^ed  upon  its  new  and  higher  pogitton,  and  Mr.  B.  A.  Qould 
was  called  from  his  student's  room  witliin  the  Colleg;c  walls  to  raise  it  to  the 
eminence  which  itsoor)  rittnined  to  under  hi^  judicious  skill  andscholarh  labours. 

1  cannot  omit  to  mention  his  political  partialities.  They  were  so  prominent 
that  thej  ooold  osoape  tho  notice  of  no  one.  Thej  were  strongly  displayed  like 
OTsiy  thing  else  in  his  enthnaiastio  chaneter.  Thoy  entered  largely  into  his 
oonvoNation  and  public  disoovrse.  They  coloured  many  of  his  jud<:;int'nts  upon 
subjects  th:tt  had  no  connection  witli  the  administration  of  civil  atlairs.  Wo 
most  ndniii  ihit  he  was  very  far  indeed  from  being  a  chamjiion  on  the  side  of 
(reedom.  lie  Uvoured  rather  the  cause  of  prescription  and  authority,  in  all 
qocations  about  goTemment,  he  was  to  be  found  on  *'tbe  extreme  right." 
Cbailes  the  First  had  still  some  claims  to  the  titleof  a  martyr  in  his  eyes;  and  I 
am  afraid  that  he  never  qnite  forgave  Milton  itar  bung  the  Secretary  and  theenlo- 
gist  of  the  Great  Protector.  The  American  Revolution  itself,  he  sometimes 
seemed  to  doubt  the  blessing  of.  Tn  a  ".<?overeipn  people,"  he  placed  little  confi- 
dence. The  English  nation,  with  its  aristocracy  and  liirone,  towered  before  him 
as  the  single  bulwark  of  the  whole  of  Christendom.  The  inroads  of  democracy 
were  bis  chirf  dread  on  this  side  of  the  sea.  No  one  can  wonder  at  this,  who 
reflects  On  the  state  of  finrofw,  and  of  party  sttiAs  in  our  own  country  at  that 
time.  French  principles  were  spreading  every  where  their  infection,  French 
a^r^rc^^ion  wa.s  threateniTif^  the  independence  of  tho  v.  f>rld.  No  British  eloquence 
was  so  much  read,  as  that  of  Edmund  Burke,  or  so  vrcll  deserved  to  be  read. 
Tiie  overthrow  of  the  Federal  administration  of  this  country  by  its  rival  power, 
and  the  course  of  measures  that  followed,  struck  alarm  into  the  minds  of  many 
of  the  best  patriots  in  the  land.  He  took  his  stand  with  that  party  which 
enrolled  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  the  distinguished  names  of  New  England 
in  its  ranks;  and  if  he  went  further  than  the  rc^t  and  pushed  his  doctrine  to  a 
point  beyond  what  could  be  soberly  maintained,  it  was  because  his  spirit  naturally 
hurried  him  to  the  van. 

The  sut^eet  of  bis  religious  opinions  next  claims  from  me  a  few  words.  When 
I  first  began  to  know  him,  the  great  dividing  controversy  had  not  broken  out, 
and  it  was  not  till  long  afterwards  that  my  attention  was  much  turned  towards 
that  point  in  the  views  of  my  revered  friend.  My  own  connections  were  early 
Willi  the  denomination  that  was  called  Unitarian  or  Liberal;  and  as  I  knew  hini 
to  have  been  iu  the  same  circle  of  intimacy,  1  naturally  concluded  that  there  was 
no  discrepancy  between  us  Ui  theological  coiwlnsions,  so  fer  as  I  hsd  attafaied  to 
any.  This  peisuasion,  however,  I  had  before  long  to  abate.  I  thought  I  per- 
ceived that  some  of  his  tendencies  were  towards  a  different  apprehension  of  our 
common  Christianity.  But  bo  was  not  a  dogmatist.  He  had  no  taste  for  theo- 
logical di<!})nte.  Tie  loved  to  revere  his  relii]jion  with  a  veiled  face  rather  tlian  to 
speculate  about  it.  Ue  was  anxious  to  receive  its  niysteriesi,  without  presuming 
to  penetrate  tbem.  There  was  no  friend  whom  he  loved  and  praised  so  much  as 
he  did  the  liberal  Dr.  John  Eliot;  "  in  whom,"  he  said  m  a  note  to  a  sermon, 
preached  at  East  Sudbury  in  1815,  **  orthodowf  was  charity."  When  the  stu- 
dents of  the  College  left  the  village  church,  and  assr-iiihled  for  worship  in  their 
own  new  chapel,  Dr.  McKean  with  his  family,  remained  adhering  to  Dr.  llolmea 
and  to  the  old  spot.  It  would  have  been  strange  if  he  had  done  otherwise.  Ue 
belonged  to  that  parish,  wherever  the  academic  meetings  might  be  held;  and  its 
pastor,  a  close  personal  friend,  was  the  closer  to  him  by  a  community  of  histo- 
rical studies,  in  which  they  both  took  delight  and  laboured  to  great  public  use. 
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Ilis  decision  may  not  have  been  influenfx'd  at  all  liy  doctriiial  considerations. 
At  the  i»;ime  time,  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  he  did  uut  favour  the  devclopmeuts 
of  "  Liberal  Christianity "  as  they  disckned  thMUselTM,  ftfter  1811.  It  is 
extremely  probable  that  his  sympathies  nn  more  end  mofe  into  the  opposite 
direction.  i 

Rut  whatever  doubt  may  exist  in  the  minds  of  any,  in  rcgnr  !  to  his  religions 
opinions,  there  can  1)C  no  doubt  surely  in  rco-urd  to  bis  religious  character.  This 
was  beautiful  to  look  upon.  It  was  proiuuadly  serious,  without  the  smallest  mix- 
ture of  gloom  or  austerity;  wsm  hat  without  sny  ezeesdveness  or  folse  fire; 
menifest  hat  nnobtrusiTe;  wholly  free  from  pretension'or  esnt;  deeltng  in  no 
thread-here  oommon-placcs,  formalising  itself  into  no  solemn  con ventionelltSes ; 
in  harmony  with  all  innocent  enjoyments;  reserviiig  its  uord  for  the  pr'>pcr 
s'^-n:!  nnd  Titteriii;;  it  only  in  the  most  becoming  manner,  it  formed  a 
tipontuneous  part  of  his  genial,  ingenuous,  manly  nature.  He  appeared  to  me 
to  bo  always  under  the  silent  power  of  religions  ideas,  that  lay  upon  him  with 
so  gentle  a  goTemment  as  onlj  to  add  one  eharm  mote  to  his  eminent  social 
qualities.  Ilis  faith  was  a  quiet  guide  to  him.  It  cheered  him  in  the  anxieties 
of  his  way,  kept  him  patient  under  the  appointments  of  Gnd,  and  prepared  hiffl 
for  his  departure  when  he  saw  that  the  day  of  it  was  not  far  off 

The  first  notice  that  I  remember  having  of  his  danger,  was  when  I  found  him 
one  morning  writing  in  his  study.  He  looked  ap  at  me  in  his  usual  calm  man- 
ner, and  said,  **  I  am  patting  my  hoase  in  order.*'  I  anderatood  his  allusion, 
but  did  not  believe  that  I  was  going  to  lose  him.  The  last  time  that  I  saw  him, 
T  expressed  the  wish  that  T  could  accompany  him  to  his  warmer  climate  from 
which  so  much  was  hoiwd.  Even  then  1  did  not  believe  that  I  should  never  see 
him  again.  But  it  pleased  the  Highest  Will  to  ordain  it  differently  from  our 
desire.  He  embarked  for  the  West  Indies,  but  his  voyage  was  to  the  blessed 
islands  that  contain  no  grares.  I  seem  as  I  write  to  he  taldiig  leaveof  him  ooee 
more*    "Vale:  in  melius." 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  with  gnat  respect  and  rei^nrd , 

Very  truly  yours, 

K.  L.  FKOTHINGHAll. 


JEDEDIAH  BUSHNELL. 
1798—1846. 

7R0H  TH£  R£y.  THOMAS  A.  MERRILL,  0.  D. 

MmDLBBimT,  Tt.,  Aagnet  22, 1819. 

Rev.  and  dear  Fir :  Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  transmit  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  of  tho  life  of  the  late  Hev.  Jedediah  Bushnell.    As  it 

has  been  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  his  family,  and  t>>e  members  of  the 
Aiisociation  in  which  we  acted  together  forty  years,  1  think  you  may  rely  on 

its  correctness. 

He  was  bora  at  iSuy brook,  Conn.,  November  2G,  1769.  His  father  died 
before  he  had  attained  his  seventh  year.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  tanner  and  shoemaker.  HaTUig  finished  the  course 
and  attained  the  acquisitions  contemplated  in  his  indentares,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  estahlished  himself  in  hnsineas.  When  he  commenced  for 
himsdf,  he  had  but  half  a  set  of  shoe-maker's  tools,  and  not  leather  enongh 
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to  make  two  pain  ni  ihoes.  After  pnnraing  his  calling  indastriously  for 
atout  two  years,  he  was  "bronght  to  cherish  entirely  new  views  of  himself 
as  a  siniirr.  imd  to  repose  his  confidence  for  salvation  wholly  in  the  merits 
of  the  111  (loemer.  The  ciroumstauce  that  first  drew  his  attention  to  his 
ijiniK  rt  il  interests,  was  peculiar.  A  stranger  called  while  lie  was  in  the 
bark  mill  to  eutjuire  the  way.  Mr.  Bushuull  very  cheerfully  informed  him. 
After  taming  to  pursue  his  journey,  the  stnmger  still  lingered  to  enquire 
wbetlier  he  was  in  "the  way*'  of  sslvation.  Having  receiTed  the  impree- 
aion  that  Mr.  B.  was  liTing  to  the  world,  he  dropped  ftlbw  words  with  great 
seriousness,  and  as  Mr.  B.  supposed  from  his  countenance  and  tone,  with 
aifeetionate  oonoem  for  his  salTation,  and  dosed  with  these  lines  of  Watts: 

'*  Siuuers awake  betimes:  yc  fools,  be  wise, 

"  Awake  Ix-fore  the  drcadftil  niorninp  ri.*e, 

"  Change  your  vain  thoughts,  your  crooked  ways  amend, 

**  Fljr  to  the  SaTimir,  mm  the  Judge  your  frietid." 

Hamg,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  been  brought  into  a  new  world,  he  had  a 
Very  strong  desire  to  beoome  a  messenger  of  salvation  to  others.  The  result 
was  that  he  soon  eommenoed  a  oourae  of  study  and  began  to  **fit  for  College.** 
He  entered  Williams  College  in  1793,  and  graduated  in  1797.  His  industry 
and  eeonomy,  while  pursuing  his  trade,  added  to  the  emoluments  ot  sdtool 
teaching,  enabled  him  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  College  course.  After 
leavinp  College,  he  pursued  the  study  of  Divinity  with  the  Rev.  Mr,  Jndson 
of  Sheffield,  Mass.  Having  been  licensed  to  preach,  he  laboured  fur  a  time 
in  different  places  with  great  success.  While  preaching  at  Canandaigua, 
K.  Y.,  the  Spirit  of  the  Highest  accompanied  the  demonstration  of  truth 
in  a  wonderful  manner.  The  Connecticut  Mbsionary  Society,  wishing  to 
seeore  the  serrioes  of  one  whose  labours  were  so  remaxkably  blessed  in 
developing  the  Gospel  and  bringing  souls  to  Christ,  requested  iim  to  aeeept 
a  oonunission  as  a  missionary.  He  entered  their  serviee  and  oo-operated 
with  some  other  devoted  men,  and  the  savour  of  his  name  to  this  day  in 
Western  New  York  is  as  refreshing  to  many  agod  Cbriatians  as  the  dew  that 
descended  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion. 

Excepting;  :i  few  weeks,  for  the  first  five  years  of  his  ministry,  he  laboured 
in  the  new  settlements,  and  was  employed  as  a  missionary  in  Western  New 
York,  and  Western  Vermont,  most  of  the  time. 

As  he  ranged  through  Western  Vermont,  he  visited  Comwali,  and 
was  requested,  in  the  autumn  of  1802,  to  preach  with  reference  to  a  settle- 
nent.  The  result  was  that  he  eommenoed  his  labours  there  as  a  candidate 
in  February,  1808,  and  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  ehureh, 
which  was  then  one  of  the  most  numerous,  most  spiritual,  and  most  vigorous 
in  Vermont,  on  the  25th  of  May  following.  Shortly  after  his  settlement, 
he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Smith,  daughter  of  £sca  Smith 
of  Richmond,  and  subsequently  of  Burlington. 

Dr.  Strong'  of  Tlartford,  Conn.,  a  leading  meml)«  r  nf  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
stated  to  me  that  Mr.  Bushnell  had  made  a  grand  miiitake  in  exchanging  the 
missionary  field  to  which  he  was  so  adiuiraldy  a^lapted,  for  pastoral  duties, 
where  he  could  not  exhibit  equal  tact  and  talent.  But  though  few,  if  any, 
were  more  sagacious  and  judged  more  accurately  of  men,  in  thb  instance 
be  entirely  mistook.  For  if  Mr.  Bushnell  had  not  extraordinary  talent,  he 
had  an  unusual  share  of  conmon  sense,  whieh,  oonneoted  with  lUs  devoted* 
UMs  to  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  his  unoommon  power  to  bring  the 
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naked  truth  to  bear  on  the  coascieoce,  placed  him  as  a  pastor  on  as  high  an 
eminence  as  he  ever  occupied  as  a  missionary.  Mr.  Boshnell  highly  prised, 
tnd  mtenselj  laboured  to  promote,  revivelB  of  religion,  and  very  &w  parton 
liaTe  idfineased  tack  a  sncoeatioii  of  Divine  refiroBhioga  as  firiiita  A  their 
'  labours. 

An  extensive  revival  had  prevailed  in  Addison  County  in  1801  and  1802, 

and  Mr.  Bushncll,  as  a  mLjmonary,  was  a  leading  agent  in  promoting  it. 
Cornwall,  at  that  time,  had  a  pastor,  and  sltarod  largely  in  this  revival. 
But  Mr.  Bushnell's  labours,  when  he  becaiuc  settled  there,  were  s'M>n  felt 
in  their  quickening  power,  and  in  ISOG  w:ki  a  revival  of  religion  \<iiiich 
brought  more  thau  one  hundred  into  liis  ehuroh.  This  revival  was  tiuccoeddd 
by  others,  after'  intervals  of  very  few  years,  so  that,  during  his  ministry 
there,  of  precisely  thirty-three  years,  his  chnrdi  enjoyed  foorteMi  revivals 
of  religion.  In  1886,  varioaa  oirewnstanoes  eombinod  to  render  the  expe- 
dumey  of  his  continuing  his  pastoral  relation  questionable.  Some  did  not 
gympathiie  with  him  on  certain  topics  that  have  agitated  many  ohnrches,  and 
became  anxious  for  his  dismission.  The  result  was  that  he  was  dismissed 
on  the  25th  of  May,  1^36.  And  rarely  has  a  minister  been  dismissed  in 
consequence  ut  a  want  of  unanimity  in  bis  ehuroh,  where  his  indiscretions 
were  so  few  and  far  between. 

The  neighbouring  churches  which  were  destitute,  and  highly  appreciated 
his  mlaistrations,  aa  they  ever  had  done,  employed  Imn  seven  yeait.  In 
one  of  them,  New  Haven,  an  interesting  revl^  prevafled,  whioh  ho  snper* 
intended  widi  his  nsnal  devotedness,  and  ^th  all  the  energy  of  n  yovng 
man. 

In  the  apiingof  1843,  Mr.  Bushncirs  throat  was  so  affected  in  oonss 

qnenee  of  an  attack  of  the  erysij)*  las  fever,  that  he  became  unable  to  preaeh. 
He,  howt'V'  r,  exhibited  the  same  traits  of  character  as  formerly,  till  1846, 
when  his  constitution  yielded  to  the  inroads  of  consumption,  and  ho  fell 
asleep  iu  Jesus  on  the  2')th  of  August,  aged  seventy-six. 

Mr.  Bushnell,  as  might  be  expected  from  his  character,  while  pue-eujiuently 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  ohnroh  and  people,  strennonsly  promoted  the 
great  objects  of  Christian  benevolenoe.  He  was  one  of  thefoonden  of  the 
Vermont  Missionary  Society,  and  one  of  the  Gomndttee  of  Missions  of  that 
Society.  He  was  also  one  of  the  Trustees  of  Middlebury  College,  and  was 
active  in  bringing  forward  young  men  to  be  educated,  especially  to  be  eda- 
cated  for  the  ministry.  And  it  may  be  asserted  with  much  confidence  that, 
daring  his  ministry,  no  town  in  New  England,  in  proportion  to  its  population, 
gave  a  liberal  education  to  80  large  a  number  as  Cornwall. 

Mr.  Bushnell  was  one  of  the  editors  of  "The  Advi^^er," — a  monthly 
magaune  publbhed  in  Middlebury  for  several  years  by  the  General  Cuuveu- 
tion,  and  eontribnted  to  it  a  few  artieles.  But  he  was  reloetant  to  pnblish, 
and  never  consented  to  print  a  sermon  exoept  his  Farewell  Disooorae,  on 
resigning  his  charge  in  Gomwall.  At  the  time  he  studied  IKvinity,  Theo* 
logical  Seminaries  were  not  established,  and  few  took  so  wide  a  range  aa  is 
customary  in  these  days.  But  Mr.  Bushnell  gave  special  attention  to  a 
System  uf  Divinity,  and  none  \s>'r>'  more  at  home  within  the  range  he  had 
rrintemplat<'il.  None  j)reaclicd  the  doi-triiu's  commonly  called  UalvinistlC 
with  more  perspicuity,  ymngency,  and  fcarlessiness. 

Mr.  Banhnell  had  three  boiu  and  four  daughters,  of  whom  but  two 
survived  him, — Jedediah  S.  Bushnell  of  Middlebury,  Attorney  at  Law, 
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and  Abigail,  wife  of  th^  Rev.  Hiram  Binirliam,  Professor  of  the  Natural  Sci- 
ences in  MarietUi  CuUege,  Ohio.  Mrs,  Bushnell,  who  had  been  a  help-meet 
for  her  hoAbftnd,  followed  iiim  to  his  final  rest,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1847. 

Truly  yours, 

THOitAS  A.  MERKUiL. 

FROM  THii:  E£y.  S£TM  WlLLi&IONi  D.  D. 

Saioswiudi  N.  T.,  November  19, 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  will  endeaTour  noir  te 

give  yon  a  few  particiiluis  concerning  the  Rev.  Jt'dt  diuU  Bushncll,  as  they  came 
to  my  kiiowlcdgL'  hy  means  of  a  personal  ac(iu.iintanco, — an  acquaintance  which* 
wiuie  we  were  on  mk>;jiuuAry  ground  together,  whm  peculiarly  intimate. 

My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Buahnell  commenced  in  the  spring,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  summer,  of  1798.  I  was  then  spending  a  &w  days  at  Ballaton  Spa;  and, 
having  heard  that  there  was  a  young  minister  by  the  name  of  Bushnell  preaching 
in  that  vicinity,  who  appeared  to  have  a  more  than  common  degree  of  sjHritoality 
and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  I  sent  him  a  request  to  meet  nie  at  my  boarding 
house  at  the  Springs.  This  was  the  divinely  appointed  place  ior  our  acquaintance 
to  commence.  At  this  time,  I  enjoyed  his  company  but  a  jiiugle  day.  Yet, 
daring  this  short  spaoe,  I  beeaine  greatly  interested  in  my  new  fiiend.  My 
expectations,  whkh  had  been  raised,  were  not  at  all  disaf^iMvinted. 

In  the  latter  part  of  that  summer  and  the  following  autumn,  I  performed 
mission  in  behalf  of  the  Connecticut  MLgsionary  Society  throuf^h  the  Military 
Tract;  during  which  I  learned  tliat  Mr.  BiiJ>iiiH'll  passed  Ihiou^fi  it  on  his  way 
to  Caiiaudaigua;  having  been  invited  by  the  people  of  that  place  to  preach  to  them 
m  their  destitute  condition.  In  the  month  of  December,  when  I  had  finished  my 
mission  in  the  military  lands,  and  having  then  received  no  other  appointment,  I 
concluded  to  make  a  journey  to  Cawattda^ua  Ibr  the  sake  of  seeing  my  friend 
Biis!mell.  On  the  Sabbath  after  my  arrival,  while  I  preached  in  his  place,  he 
went  to  spend  the  day  in  one  of  the  neisrhhonring  places,  where  they  iiad  as  yet 
no  minister.  On  the  succeeding  week,  1  fuuud  he  had  a  string  of  appointments 
for  preaehii^  and  religious  conference,  to  hcigin  at  £ast  Blcomftetd  and  proceed  as 
far  West  as  the  Genesee  river,  and  thence  to  return  on  a  diflbrent  route.  All 
these  places  were  then  without  any  ministen.  I  mention  the  labours  of  this  week 
atvl  tin'  circumstance  of  his  «;np]'1yin<»  a  vacant  concTcgation  on  the  Sabbath, 
\\  In  II,  it  he  had  plcjised,  he  might  have  remained  at  home  and  rested  from  his 
laix)urs, — for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  Mr.  Bushnell  bad  the  true  spirit  of  a 
Christian  missionary.  He  veedved  nothing  fiir  these  esctra  aervicN;  hut,  in 
Tiew  of  that  destitution  €i  the  Gospel  ministry  which  then  prevailed  aU  around 
him,  he  knew  not  how  to  confine  bis  labours  to  one  congregation.  I  soon  per- 
ceivf- i  thnt  these  occasional  visits  which  lie  made  to  the  adjacent  {daces,  and  the 
mauuur  m  which  he  nfldressod  the  people,  lK)lh  in  {>nblic  and  private,  had 
made  a  very  favourahie  nnpressiou  ou  their  minds.  Christians  were  edified,  and 
the  careless  and  ungodly  men  were  heard  to  say,  "Bir.  Bushnell  wants  to  have 
us  saved."  But  they  were  not  led  to  this  condnsion  hy  his  saying  any  thing 
which  was  calculated  to  make  them  think  that,  in  their  controversy  with  God,  he 
took  their  side  against  their  Maker.  He  was  very  explicit  in  asserting  the  right- 
eousness of  those  claims  which  Cod  makes  on  his  rcl>cllinns  subjects;  and  tlie  amia- 
bleness  of  that  Divine  attribute  which  is  apt  to  draw  forth  the  enmity  of  the  carnal 
mind, — namely,  retributive  justice.  I  recollect  hearing  him  once,  at  a  oOoAfenoe 
meeting  at  Bloomfield,  speak  at  some  length  on  the  justice  of  God  m  punishmg  sin. 
He  spdce  of  his  justice  as  being  a  lovely  feature  in  his  character;  aa  though  it  waf 
bnt  little  inferior  to  mercy  itself  in  its  attractiveness. 
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I  believe  tli.nt  Mr.  Biishnell's  labours  in  that  region,  previon5?ly  to  his  receinng 
a  missiouary  appointmeut,  prepared  the  way  for  that  revival  in  Ontario  oountj, 
which  distinguished  the  year  1799.  It  was  during  this  year  that  be  reoeiTed 
appoiatment  from  the  Missioiuury  Socniy  of  Comiecticat;  in  whoM  somoa  h» 
spent  several  years.  Some  of  these  years  ware  spent  in  New  York,  and  soma  in 
Vermont;  where,  at  length,  he  became  the  pastor  of  a  church.  AVliile  he  con- 
tinued his  labours  in  the  State  of  Now  York,  1  sometimes  came  in  a>ntact  with 
him.  lie  always  seemed,  whenever  I  met  with  him,  to  be  the  amiable  ChrisUan 
brother  and  the  naloua  mhiMer  of  the  Gospel.  His  company  was  agreeable  and 
edifying.  His  speech  was  with  graoe,  seasoned  with  salt.  He  eyidentty  felt 
his  dqtendance  on  Qod,  on  vvhose  name  he  seemed  to  delight  to  call.  In  those 
interviews  which  he  hrri  with  his  mini^tfrial  brethren  and  other  friends,  he  was 
fond  of  having  a  portitm  of  the  time  devoted  to  the  exercise  of  prayer.  In  such 
a  practice,  i  believe  he  persisted  through  life;  for,  in  a  visit  which  I  made  him  but 
two  or  three  years  before  his  death,  I  perceived  that  he  was  unwilling  to  have  an 
interview  with  his  Christian  brethren  dose,  until  they  had  all  knelt  and  prayed 
together. 

I  have  oflen  ?aid  that  Mr.  Bushnell  w-xs  the  most  successful  missionaiy  in 
Western  New  York  that  I  had  ever  known.  If  it  be  asked  to  what  cause  I 
impute  his  extraordinary  suoocss, — I  would  say,  after  acknowledging  the  soto- 
reign  ty  of  God  in  the  matter,  that  I  Impute  it  to  his  uneommon  apirUwU  qualift- 
cations.  His  excellency  did  not  consist  in  classical  learning;  nor  in  the  elegant 
composition  of  his  sermons;  nor  in  tlie  rhetorical  delivery  of  them.  His  know- 
ledge of  Gospei  doctrines,  however,  was  good.  It  was  experimental,  and  I  think 
quite  accurate.  Of  common  sense  he  had  a  good  share;  and  his  knowledge  of 
men, — of  particular  eharaeteni,  was  thought  to  be  somewhat  wtraordinary.  His 
]»ety  speared  to  be  deeper  and  more  intense  than  that  of  Christians  in  genwal, 
from  the  very  commencement  <^his  religious  course.  His  preaching  was  apt  to  bo 
on  those  subjects  which  liave  a  very  diro<  t  reference  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 
It  was  plain,  searrhing,  and  punpont.  He  spnke  as  one  who  believes  what  he 
says.  He  evinced  gre^t  tact  and  faithfuhics-s  in  his  private  labours  with  indivi* 
diMtls.  He  oould,  hotter  than  almost  any  other  man  I  have  ever  known,  approadi 
the  sinner,  whether  in  low  or  high  life,  and  plead  with  him  to  be  recoxu^led  to 
God.  He  did  not  approach  him  sternly,  hut  with  all  the  meekness  and  gentleness 
of  Christ.  His  manner  was  adapted  to  make  the  sinner  feel — "  This  man  believe 
that  I  am  in  a  sinful  and  lost  condition;  and  he  wishes  to  have  me  repent  of  my 
sins  and  obtain  eternal  salvation." 

As  you  did  not  expect  from  me  a  biography  of  this  fevonred  servant  of  Christ, 
bat  merely  a  few  sketches  of  that  part  of  his  life  which  came  under  my  personal 
observation^  I  will  add  nothing  more  but  the  name  of 

Your  friend  aud  brother 

In  the  minstry  of  reconciliation, 

SETli  WILLISTOK. 

FROM  THB  BEY.  E.  C.  WINES,  D.  D. 
» 

Ea«t  Hampto??,  L.  I.,  Octobor  6. 186a. 
My  dear  Sir:  The  late  Rov.  .Tedediah  Huslinell  was.  in  several  respects,  a 
remarkable  man.  His  venerable  appearance  comes  vividly  to  my  rccolli'<  tion,  as, 
in  compliance  with  your  kind  request,  I  take  the  pen  to  communicate  a  few  |>er- 
sonal  reminiscences  concerning  him.  Although  it  is  at  least  twenty  years  sinoe 
T  last  saw  him,  yet  the  tall  and  manly  form,  .^li^^htly  bending  forward,  the  dark 
brown  hair,  thickly  covering  his  lart^e  and  \vc\]  developed  head,  the  mild  but 
pierciDg  blue  eye,  the  stronn;  yet  iK-nevoh'nt  fciturrs  the  clear,  shrill  voice,  the 
quick,  energetic  motion,  aud  the  earnest,  ailccLiouute,  heavenly  manner  of  the 
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man,  are  all  fresh  in  my  recollortion.  Nor  are  the  finer,  nobler  lincamonts  of  the 
inner  num  less  dislinptly  traced  in  the  memory.  A  beautiful  and  rather  unusual 
as^ieuibUga  of  talents,  attainiQent»,  and  graces,  met  in  him; — a  vigorous  under- 
Btandiag;  a  solid  Judgment;  a  stroiig  but  ohaatened  Imagination;  a  deep  ISimili- 
arity  with  the  diatinctrre  doetiinea  of  the  Qoepd,  and  a  hearty  lofre  of  them;  a 
keen  discernment  of  character;  a  just  and  accurate  knowledge  of  men  and  things; 
zeal  tempered  ^^ith  wisdom,  and  prudence  unalloyed  by  worldly  policy;  great 
integrity  of  licart;  extraordinary  simplicity  of  character  and  singleness  of  purpose; 
and  tt  i*are  union  of  the  conteuiplative  with  the  active,  of  fervency  with  candour, 
of  &ithfiilneM  in  bearing  testimony  againat  evil  with  the  tendenst  compassion 
toirards  the  evil  doer,  of  boldnm  and  persereranoe  in  duty  with  entire  freedom 
from  every  thing  noisy  and  overbearing,  of  deep  seriousness  with  habitual  cheerful- 
ness, ami  of  H  constant  aim  to  promote  in  the  highest  degree  the  spirit  of  piety  in 
hnnseif  and  others  with  a  readiness  to  hope  the  best  of  the  lowest.  And  all  this 
was  as  11  were  pervaded  and  impr<^ated  by  holy  love, — u  Divine  flame,  which  was 
ftd  hf  e?ery  thing  he  saw,  heard,  read,  or  stodied,  and  which  made  his  sermons, 
for  the  most  part,  effusions  of  the  heart,  and  gave  them  a  direct  aim  towards 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  lie  was  indeed  a  bnmingand  shining  light,  not  only 
to  his  own  people,  who  f*Teatly  loved  and  revered  him,  but  to  all  the  churches 
in  the  vicinity,  which  rarely  failed  to  send  for  him,  in  cases  of  difficulty,  as 
being  a  peace  maker  of  unsurpassed  judgment  and  prudence. 

It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  I  first  saw  Mr.  Bnshnell  and  heard  him 
preach.  I  well  remember  the  sermon,  the  appearance  and  manner  of  the  preacher, 
and  especially  an  incident  which  occurred  ^ring  the  delivery  of  the  discourse. 
His  subject  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  sovereignty;  and  his  manner  of  treat- 
ing it  was  eminently  plain,  direct,  and  pointed.  A  person  to  whom  the  doctrine 
was  evidvuily  unpalatable,  rose  in  tlie  midst  of  the  sermon,  walked  with  a  heavy 
tread  the  whole  length  of  the  broad  usle,  and  slammed  the  door  after  him  with 
such  force  as  to  shake  the  house,  and  make  it  ring  with  the  reverberaticms.  The 
preacher  meanwhile  paused  in  his  discourse,  and  stood  perfectly  calm  and  col- 
lected. After  the  eph^i  s  nwakoned  by  the  violent  manner  of  shutting  the  door 
had  subsided,  he  drew  Inmsclf  up  in  the  pulpit,  and,  with  great  deliberation  and 
earnestness,  said — "  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  attention  of  this  audience;  for  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  my  Bible,  I  have  it  in  this  sermon." 

U r.  Bnshnell  had  a  profound  reverence  for  the  holy  Sabbath,^crupnIotisIy 
sanctified  it  himself,  and  took  peculiar  care  that  his  fiimily  should  do  the  same. 
He  kept  up  the  old  New  Enc^mfl  custom  of  commencing  the  Sab^ntli  at  sunset 
on  Saturday,  and  was  exact  in  having^  all  the  business  of  the  week  closed  up 
before  the  sun  went  down.  On  a  certain  occasion,  a  man  from  a  neighbouring 
town  calkd  on  Saturday  a  little  before  sunasi  to  buy  a  horse  which  Mr.  B.  was 
anxious  to  sell.  Be  showed  the  beast,  and  named  his  price,  from  which  he  did 
not  intend  to  swerve  to  the  amount  of  a  fiuthing.  The  man  began  to  play  the 
jockey  by  cheapening  tb<^  borsc.  Very  soon  the  sun  set.  Instantly  Mr.  B.  said —  . 
*'  My  Sabbath  has  l»egun — I  -tt)  do  no  more  trading  till  Monday  morning.**"  "I 
will  take  the  horse  at  your  ow  n  price,**  said  the  man,  and  here  is  the  money.'* 
"No,  Sir,*'  replied  Mr*  B«— Yon  must  come  back  on  Monday  morning,  if  you 
want  htm.'*  And  he  did  come  bade,  although,  in  doing  sO)  he  had  to  trarel 
twenty  miles.  And  what  Mr.  B.  practised  with  so  much  exactness  himself,  he 
rarncstly  inculcated  upon  his  people.  Often  would  he,  from  the  puljnt ,  tell  of 
the  grief  he  h.'\d  expcricrsced  in  seeing  hi'  town-iMU'n  and  members  of  iiis  church 
pass  his  house  oa  their  way  home  from  Middlehury,  after  the  sun  had  refused  to 
behold  them,  ' '  stealing, "  as  he  bluntly  expressed  it,  '*  the  time  of  theSabbath.'* 
He  always,  however,  (and  this  shows  his  keen  sense  <tf  Justke,)  distinctly  mada 
a  leserve  for  two  fomilies  in  the  parish,  who  kept  Sabbath  night. 
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Mr.  Bushndl  possesiied,  in  a  high  degree,  the  spirit  of  pnjer.  Prajer  was 
the  Imbit  of  his  loiil.  It  was  tme  of  him,  aa  of  Dr.  PftyBoii,  thaHMHoarcalj 
needed  to  go  to  the  tfanwe  of  gnoe,  fi>r  he  wias  alwBrjra  then.  In  pr»y«r  be 

seemed  wholly  to  fiwget  the  preaOMie  of  men,  and  to  be  swallowed  iq>  with  a  sense 
of  the  Divine  presence  and  glory.  ITu  hn<]  a  high  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
social  prayer.  He  wns  wont  to  say  tliut  tho  big  wliocl  could  not  do  any  thing, 
unless  the  littlu  whuehi  were  kept  going.  Ho  ever  kept  the  prayer  meetings  alive, 
And  especially  the  letDale  prayer  meeting. 

Aa  a  putor,  Mr.  BoehiieU  grefttlj  esMUed.  His  ptroebial  wis  wwe  rqgolir, 
and  not  less  thsn  three  or  four  times  syosr  to  every  fitmily.  He  was  in  the  babtt 
of  having  per^'nm!  conversation  with  each  mcmbor  of  the  houseljoM  TTi«  visits 
were  always  short,  and  his  conversations  with  individuals  consi.'  ti  vl  ut  bm  few 
words;  but  they  were  words  iitly  ispoken.  He  was  particularly  happy  iu  hiu 
interooarse  with  the  sidt  sod  dying.  His  Iftbouis  with  sodh  persons  seemed 
often  to  be  grestly  blessed,  insomuch  thst  he  wis  sent  lor  not  seldom  by  persons 
from  the  neighbouring  parishsSi  to  oonverse  sad  pray  with  them.  He  ever 
sought  to  rnnk)'  social  visiting  an  occasion  and  a  means  of  spiritual  edification. 
At  stich  lunos  he  would  say  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  "  Put  on  such  things  SS 
you  have  ou  hand,  aud  let  us  imve  the  lime  fur  heaveuly  intpruvement." 

Mr.  BnshnellhiMlsspedslesrefbr  theyottngof  tlieflook.  He  made  it  a  point 
to  visit  erery  school  in  the  parish  three  times  s  year.  He  would  give  notice  tim 
previous  Sabbath  what  school  he  intended  to  visit.  On  these  occasions,  it  was 
expected  that  the  school  would  go  tliron  .:h  the  Assombly's  Shorter  Catechism,  and 
the  teacher  would  frequently  bpcnd  the  whole  forenoon  in  drilling  the  pupils 
upon  it.  Mr.  B.  would  bt^n  at  two  o'clock  1\  M.,  and  catechise  for  an  hoiu*, 
when  the  parento  and  others  would  come  in.  He  would  then  deliver  a  short  lec- 
ture, generally  on  the  relative  duties  of  parents  and  children,  or  some  ktndred 
subject,  always  closing  with  an  affectionate  and  earnest  appeal  to  them  to  become 
Christians  in  early  life.  Tlrqipj'  wore  the  children  who  went  home  from  &uch 
scenes  with  the  well  known  aud  highly  priiu^d  benediction  of  the  venerable 
pastor — "  Well  done,  my  good  children."  The  school  house  of  a  large  district 
stood  within  a  stone's  cast  of  his  residenee;  and  so  much  did  his  Christian 
affection  and  gentleness  win  upon  the  Kcholars,  that  even  the  rudest  boys 
would  not  go  into  his  fuld  f>>r  tlic  ball  that  had  socidontally  gOllS  OTOT  tllO 
fence,  without  lirst  asking  his  permission  to  do  so. 

This  venerable  servant  of  the  Lord  had  a  tender  regard  for  the  Divine  honour. 
No  hope  of  gain,  or  honouri  or  present  advantage  of  any  kind,  could  havo 
tempted  him  to  do  that,  which  he  thought,  or  even  feared,  would  be  offensive 
to  God.  A  memorable  instance  of  this  occurred  in  connection  with  the  labours 
of  a  certain  far-famed  itinerant  preacher,  who  was  holding  a  .strics  of  meetings 
with  great  ajiparent  success  in  a  neighbouring  congregation.  Many  of  the 
members  of  Mr.  B.'s  church  desired  their  pastor  to  invite  him  to  Cornwall- 
He  Mt  disinclined  to  do  so.  Still  he  wss  afiraid  of  offending  Qod  by  refusing. 
*  He,  therefore,  took  pains  to  attend  several  of  the  meetings,  that  he  mjght  heiur 
and  judge  r  r  ^limsclf.  He  soon  made  up  his  mind  tliat  it  would  not  be  ftr  the 
interest  of  ri  ligion  to  have  such  meetings  and  snoli  preaching  in  Cornwall. 
iraviTi'j-  *  t  iiie  to  this  conclusion,  hv  was  prompt  in  the  determination  that  the 
itmcraul  minister,  who  was  attracting  so  much  attention,  should  not  preach  iu 
his  church;  and,  notwithstanding  the  urgent  entreaties  of  some  ct  his  leading 
members,  he  was  as  immovable  in  it  as  the  Green  Mountains  on  their  everlasting 
base. 

Mr.  "nnshnell  had  a  hearty  love  to  all  tlie  real  disciples  of  Christ.  He  loved 
them  for  their  pii'ty,  and  in  proportion  toil.  Though  strongly  attached  to  the 
doctrines  and  polity  of  hi:*  own  Church,  he  rose  far  above  the  bigotry  of  sect 
and  party,  and  was  willing  to  receive  all  as  brethren  who  were  received  by 
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Ohritt  u  disciples.  Onoe  when  »  certain  minister  was  sbovt  to  tsks  Ies?6  af 
him,  he  stid — "  My  dmt  brother,  I  have  menj  doubts  about  my  good  estate. 

I  do  not  have  all  the  eyidence  I  could  wish ;  and  I  sometimes  hardly  know  how 
it  is  with  mc.  Yet  I  believe  I  have  this  evidonce  I  think  lean  with  truth 
say, — I  do  love  the  brethren." 

He  was  eminently  a  peace-maker.  Uis  parishioners  had  unbounded  confi- 
dense  is  his  judgment  and  integrity.  He  happily  a(\justed  a  great  many 
Ihrnily  and  neighbourhood  diffleolties.  He  had  a  quick  and  sharp  insight  into 
character.  He  was  wont  to  say  that  he  could  tell  whether  a  man  and  his, wife 
iivetl  b:iy)jjily,  ]ty  seeing  tlieni  ride  together  in  the  'street.  He  liad  this  remark* 
able  ciiaracteristic, — that  he  would  never,  nui  even  to  his  dearest  friend, 
express  an  opinion  about  a  matter  in  dispute,  after  hearing  iiut  unc  side  of  it. 
He  once,  in  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  Fsndered  a  wrong  judgment  in  this 
way;  but  it  was  the  hwt  one.  Xrer  afterwards,  he  insisted  on  hearing  both 
sides  before  he  would  make  up  his  mind. 

Ilis  gift  of  ^remment  was  great  TTr  had  wisdom  to  govern  both  hiinflo!f 
and  others.  lie  won  both  reverence  and  affection  of  wife,  chihlren ,  ;in(l 
senrautri,  and  all  who  were  under  his  authority  and  control.  Even  the  hard- 
ened and  the  Yile  feared  and  honoured,  if  they  did  not  love,  him.  Hewsseiaet 
and  systematic  in  his  domestic  ammgements,  and  managed  his  femily  w«ll,  with 
but  few  words.  The  members  of  his  household  ever  had  the  greatest  oonfidenoo 
in  his  counsels  nnd  instructions  He  wns  brief  and  comprehensive  in  his  family 
devotions,  lie  never  read  a  whole  chajJicr,  if  it  was  long,  and  his  general  rule  for 
prayer  was  from  three  to  five  minutes.  In  times  of  revival,  he  held  meetings  no 
longer  or  later  than  at  other  ttmss*  To  those  who  wanted  to  speak  before  the 
meeting  dosed  he  would  say,—'*  Ton  must  speak  at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting; 
the  people  will  not  come  again,  if  you  keep  them  too  lOQg  now." 

Tn  the  pulpit,  Mr  T^i'^bnell  could  not  be  called  an  orator.  His  voiro  was  clear 
and  shrill  rather  than  nn  l]fluons;  his  action  was  energetic  rather  than  graceful; 
and  his  style  of  composition  had  more  of  strength  than  of  elegance  or  polish. 
StUl  he  bad  a  ready  utterance,  and  eipressed  himself  not  only  with  esse  and 
propriety,  bnt  with  eneigy  and  eSbct.  He  was  a  solid  and  seslous  Qospel 
teacher,  who  had  the  doquence  of  simplicity,  mncerity,  and  earnestness.  When 
he  entered  the  sanctuary,  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  unaffec  ted  sanctity  about 
him,  that  made  all  fwl  that  it  was  the  Lord's  day  and  hou.se;  and  when  he 
spoke,  be  commanded  uud  rewarded  attention.  His  sermons  were,  in  an  unusual 
degree,  direct,  pungent,  and  edifying 

Sueh,  as  I  remember  him,  was  this  eminent  miirister  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  might 
add  many  more  PluBtratire  aoscdotos,  bnt  I  forbear,  lest  I  should  weaiy  both 
yoo  and  your  readers. 

I  remain,  Kev.  and  dear  Sir, 

Yours  ia  tlie  bonds  of  iha  Gospel, 

E.  C.  WIKES. 
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JOTHAM  SEWALL  * 

1798—1860. 

JoTBAM  Skwall  waa  the  Bon  of  Hemy  and  Mai^garet  (Titoomb)  8ewall» 
and  waa  boFD  at  York,  Me.,  Janvazy  1, 1760.  His&thar  was  a  pkin  man, 
of  little  education,  bat  of  strong  common  aenae:  his  mother,  bosi'les  being 
an  eniinently  devout  person,  and  possessed  of  good  talents,  find  had  better 
opportunities  for  education,  and  to  her  was  committed  cbictiy  the  religious 
iuBtructioQ  uf  the  family.  His  father's  brother,  Stephen  Sewall,  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  Cullege,  and  wua  I'rufcsHor  of  Hebrew  there,  from 
17Ut>  to  1785.  The  ProfeHsor  having  occasion  to  build  a  house  during  hiA 
xoaldonoe  tX  Cambridge,  employed  his  brother  to  do  tha  maaon  work ;  and, 
on  one  oooaaioil,  whUe  he  waa  thus  oooapied,  he  heard  a  Latin  Oration  deliT> 
ered  in  the  College,  and  remembered  a  few  of  the  worda,  witiioat  knowing 
their  meaning.  As  he  waa  building  a  ohinmey,  soini>  time  after,  a  oon- 
eeited  fellow  came  i^y  to  him,  and  tried  to  pass  himself  off  for  an  educated 
man;  whereupon  Mr.  Scwall  confounded  him  by  repeating  the  few  Latin 
words  which  he  had  leanu  d,  and  challenging  him  to  tran.'ilate  them.  Th^ 
fellow  expressed  his  astoni  Inncnt  that  Mr.  Sewall  knew  Latin — ''Know 
Latin — Yes,  Sir,"  said  he,  "1  have  been  to  College!" 

The  subject  of  this  notice  spent  his  earliest  years  on  his  father's  £mn, 
and  learned  the  maaon*8  trade  at  the  aame  time.  He  had  a  diatinot  reool* 
leetion  of  hearing  Whitefield  preaeh,  and  waa  able,  to  hia  dying  day,  to 
repeat  some  of  hia  figures  and  UloBtntiona,  aa  well  aa  to  deaeribe  yeiy  yiT' 
idly  his  personal  appearance.  His  early  advautai^es  for  education  were  qnite 
limited,  and  he  complained,  in  subsequent  life,  that  he  had  made  but  a  poor 
improvement  even  of  the  advantages  he  enjoyed ;  but  wbat'  vcr  deficiency 
there  may  have  been  in  tliis  respect,  it  was  evidently  more  tbuM  m  ide  up 
by  the  habit  of  accurate  observation  and  diligent  study  which  he  loimed  in 
maturer  j'ears. 

Not  far  from  the  time  that  he  reached  his  majority,  he  migrated  to  the 
Kennebeck,  and  worked  at  hia  trade,  at  different  periods,  in  Bath,  Hallo* 
wdl,  Angnsta,  and  some  other  plaoes.  In  the  year  1783,  hia  mind  iiiat 
took  a  permanent  relif^ons  direction.  On  hearing  one  of  Thomas  Bos- 
ton's sermons  read,  at  what  was  called  a  Deacons*  meeting,  in  Bath,  his 
mind  became  deeply  impressed,  and  his  feelings  of  anxiety  gradually  gave 
place  to  the  joy  and  peace  in  believing.  About  this  time,  he  purcha.^ed  a 
lot  of  land  in  a  township  now  called  Chesterville,  cut  down  the  first  trees, 
cleared  up  a  portion  of  tlie  land,  and  planted  a  nursery  and  an  i  hard; 
and  this  place  ho  ever  afterwards  made  hi^  home,  iu  the  absence  ul  a  reg- 
ular nuniatry,  he,  with  a  few  others,  set  up  religious  meetings  on  the  Sab- 
bath, the  eondnot  of  whieh  doTolved  ehiefly  upon  himself.  He  waa  aeeos* 
tomed  to  read  FlaTel*s,  Ersldne'a,  and  Bayiea*,  Sermons;  and  aometimss 
to  offer  a  word  of  exhortation.  At  length  he  began  to  feel  a  desire  to 
,  preach  the  Gospel;  and  nothing  seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  it,  but  the 
want  of  adequate  prepaiation.   Ue  ventared  to  mention  the  sobjeot  to  the 

*  JdLS.  from  biiiueif. — Life  bjr  his  sou. 
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KeY.  Mr.  Emerson*  of  Georgetown,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kcnnebcck, 
and  he  eacooroged  him  to  go  forward.  There  was  then  an  Association  of 
ministen  Ibnied  in  the  eonntiea  of  Lincoln  and  Kennebeek ;  and|  upon  his 
making  applieation  to  them,  they  gave  him  a  system  of  questions  to  write 
upon,  with  a  view  at  once  to  discipline  his  mind*  and  ascertain  the  amount 
of  his  theological  knowledge.  The  result  was  that,  on  the.  8th  of  May, 
1798,  the  Association  examined  him  and  licensed  him  to  preach,  and  on 
the  18th  of  June,  1800,  the  same  As'iocltuion  ordained  him  as  an  evange- 
list, the  ordiuation  Sermon  being  preached  by  the  Kcv.  Mr.  Emeraon.  For 
a  short  time,  he  had  charge  of  the  church  in  the  place  in  which  he  resided ; 
but  much  the  greater  part  of  his  iiubBe<|uent  life  was  spent  in  missionary 
labour,  chiefly  in  different  parts  of  Haine.  It  is,  1  believe,  unlTCisally 
aoknowledged,  that  he  had  an  vncommonly  usefiil  ministry.  Two  or  three 
of  the  most  eminent  living  Amenoan  clergymen,  either  receiYed  their  first 
religions  impressions  under  his  preaching,  or  were  greatly  assisted  by  his 
labours,  at  the  commencement  of  the  religious  life.  The  late  President 
Appleton  of  Bowdoin  College  not  only  encouraged  his  labours  among  the 
students,  but  on  one  occasion  at  lea^t,  joined  him  on  a  missionary  tour,  and 
expressed  great  admiration  uf  both  his  fidelity  and  tact. 

Mr.  Sewall  continued  his  Liln>ur?.,  witlioui  iiiuch  interniption  or  embar- 
rassment,  till  near  the  close  uf  life,  lie  preached,  for  the  \mt  time,  on  the 
15th  of  September,  about  three  weeks  before  his  death,  in  Fayette,  some 
five  miles  from  his  residence.  As  his  custom  was,  he  preached  three  times 
during  the  day,  and,  on  his  way  home,  oonyersed  and  prayed  with  several 
families.  He  had  been,  for  some  time,  apparently  sinking  under  the  infir* 
mities  of  age,  but  the  disease  of  wliich  he  finally  died  was  pronounced  the 
dropsy.  On  the  30th  of  September,  he  prayed  in  his  family  for  the  last 
time;  and,  when  he  lay  down  that  night,  he  repeated  the  following  lines:^ 

"  At  night,  lie  down  prepared  to  have 

*'  Thy  sleep,  thy  death, — thy  bed,  thy  grave." 

In  his  last  days  he  eirinoed  the  most  perfect  tranquillity,  and.  finally  fell 

gently  to  sleep  on  the  3d  of  October,  1850,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  his 

age.   His  funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Iiaao  Bogers  of  Far- 

mington. 

In  September  1787,  he  was  married  to  Jenny  Sewall  of  Bath,  Maine,  in 
whom  he  found  a  prudent,  devoted,  and  excellent  wife.  They  had  thirteen 
children, — peven  !='>ns  and  six  danghters.  Two  sons,  two  sons-in-law,  and 
one  grandson,  are  ministers  of  the  (tospel.  His  youngest  son  is  a  graduate 
of  Bowdoin  Oollege.  His  wife  died  in  tlie  confident  hope  of  entering  into 
rest,  February  20,  ll!i42,  at  the  age  of  seveuty-ihree. 

FROM  THE  REV.  GEORGE  SHEPARD,  D.  D. 
PBorassoa  is  ma  thiomoical  sBiuifAay,  SASOoa. 

Bakoor,  Me.,  November  15,  1854. 
My  dear  Sir :  At  your  request,  I  write  you  some  of  my  recollections  of  Father 
Sewall. 

In  October,  1827, 1  came  with  anxious  stops  from  the  Theological  Seminary, 
Andofor,  to  pnaoh  as  a  candidate  for  settlement  in  the  beautiful  Tillage  of 

•SwuBt  Btteasoir  wit  siMtlTeof  UxbrMs®,  Mast;  was  gn^oatod  at  Prineeton  CbUcgs 

in  1763;  wm  orJiiined  piutorof  tbc  church  in  vgt  town,  >!o.,  July  1763;  retired fhmtM 
miuiitry  oo  acoounl  of  wQmuljr  in  i6Ht',  uui  dtc«l  l:>io?emb«r  V,  Ibl  j,  aged  eighty. 
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Hftllowell,  situiited  on  the  iMUika  of  tho  KeaxwliM.  H  wm  hl»  on  Sutofday 

evcuing  when  I  arrived,  and  groat  wag  my  MtUef  to  loan  that  tho  wtpoittibitity 

of  a  third  service  would  not,  in  any  mcnsure,  be  upon  me,  as  Father  Setrall  was 
in  town  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  ibc  Baptist  pulpit  through  the  day,  and 
he  would  preach  in  the  **  Old  South  "  (Congregational)  "  church  "  in  the  even- 
ing. I  h^d  at  once  so  much  of  the  peculiaritiea  and  the  peculiar  exedlenaes 
of  this  Teneimblo  man,  (he  was  then  on  the  border  of  BOTenty,)  that  there  was 
awakened  within  rae  a  strong  desire  to  see  and  hear  him.  My  remembrance 
of  that  evening  is  one  of  high  gratification,  and  even  of  admiration  of  his 
appearance  and  performance.  In  his  person,  he  was  tall,  lar^'o,  nias.sivc. 
Dignity,  gravity,  irapressivenohs  were  borne  on  his  frame  and  features, — one 
of  those  robust,  compact,  solidly-built  men,  whose  very  sisEe  and  stroctnre 
indicate  the  natirely  strong  and  great  mind.  The  preaching  of  Father  Sewall, 
on  that  evening,  had,  as  ever,  its  marked  traits  and  excellencies.  It  was  without 
a  scrap  of  paper;  with  an  uninterrupted  flow;  with  clear  logical  order;  a  sinsru- 
lar,  a!)  almost  ronversational,  simplicity, an  occasional  quaintncss  of  lan^ruage; 
and  was  pervaded  by  an  earnest  warmth,  and  finished  by  a  faithful  applicatiou. 
Being  a  stranger,  I  was  struck  with  his  familiarity  of  phrase  in  prayer, — 
bordering  upon  playfulness  in  one  part,  where  he  prayed  for  that  flock  as  than 
destitute,  and  seeking  fbr  a  Shepherd  to  guide  and  feed  them. 

Not  long  after  my  settlement  in  HallowcU,  the  practice  of  holding  what  were 
called  "  four  days'  meetin;rs,"  was  commenced  by  tlie  eliurches,  and  on  these 
occasions  1  often  met  with  Mr.  Scwall,  and  saw  ant!  heard  him.  His  preach- 
ing and  praying  were  j\i»t  what  wan  wanted,  and  his  services  were  widely 
sought  at  these  times*  The  greatest  effort  in  preaohing  and  in  praying  I  oTer 
witnessed  from  Ikim,  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  at  Angnsta.  He  waa 
requested  to  pray  for  the  unconverted  husbands  of  Christian  wives,  of  whom 
there  was  an  unusually  large  proportion  at  that  time  in  that  place.  lie  did 
pray  for  these,  as  man  is  rarely  assisted  to  pray.  The  memory  of  that  prayer, 
I  doubt  not,  is  frej^h  in  many  minds,  to  this  day.  Wc  could  liardly  doubt  at 
the  time  that  it  was  heard  in  Heaven.  Some  of  tliis  class  were  bronght  in  at 
tlmt  meeting.  The  sermon  referred  to,  was  like  the  man, — fervid,  massive, 
strong.  Walking  away  from  the  church  with  Dr.  Sdward  Hooker,  he  said  to 
me,  "  If  that  sermon  had  been  prea«  lad  by  such  a  man  as  Pr  S{)rifiL'  of  Now 
York,  it  would  have  been  pronounced  a  fireat  sermon."  lu  a  i>imilar  meeting 
in  UallowelJ,  a  few  months  after,  remembering  the  deep  impression  the  sermon 
made  at  Angnsta,  and  wishing  it  repeated  to  my  own  people,  I  asked  hla  to 
preach  the  same  diaeonne.  He  attempted  to  do  it;  hut  only  the  text  and  ontliiie 
were  the  same;  the  filling  up  was  feehle,  compared  with  the  dher  oecasica  this 
feet  show in;^  that  his  preaching  was  very  much  extcmporanenns, — made  np  of 
new,  fresh  matter,  ^^ir^irestud  at  tho  time,  and  very  admirable  and  efiective  when 
he  was  in  his  best  frames. 

His  preaching  is  remembered  as  beii^  usually  of  a  solid  character;  often  deci- 
dedly doctrinal;  in  the  style  of  srgnment,  discussion;  early  stating  *  logical  pro- 
position. My  mind  recurs  to  one  of  this  class,— a  somewhat  fefouritc  discourse  ' 
with  him,  and  one  in  which  his  peculiar  qualities  strikingly  appeared.  The  text 
was  Acts  xvifi.  9,  10.  The  (kn-trine  stated  in  his  proposition  was, — the  doctrine 
of  election  encourages  the  use  of  means,  lie  could  reason  very  skilfully  often  on 
these  knotty  and  disrelished  points,  reasoning,  as  he  was  given  to  do,  on  generally 
admitted  principles;  usmg  those  palpable  common  sense  arguments,  whkh,  whan 
well  put,  come  to  the  hearer  with  a  silencing  force.  He  greatly  fresbeiuxl  dis- 
courses of  this  sort  with  illustrations  draAvn  from  the  most  familiar  objects  and 
occupations  of  lifiv  from  facts  of  his  own  observation  and  experif  nrc  Ho  wns 
not  at  ail  squeamish  in  the  matter  of  holding  forth  these  hard  doctnno^.  as  they 
are  termed.   But  there  was  no  excess  in  these  parts, — no  hardness  or  harshness 
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nUeh  naedbM  oft  we.  The  Ammm  of  tbe  Gospel,  the  laijgeiiidboQiidltSB 
pmisioo,  in  perieot  ooiuirteiu^  witii  the  aorereignty,  be  loved  to  hy  opea  «ad 
dwell  «[NHI.   There  was  heart  in  his  preachug,  which  found  its  wey  to  hearts; 

a  tenderness  which  found  its  outlet  in  tcnrs;  a  lovo  which  mntle  liim  long  for 
pouls  in  the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  aimed  very  prominently  at  the  couver- 
siou  of  tiinners.  I  remember  Ixis  appeals  and  expostulatiousj  as  he  stood  before 
then  tad  toiled  for  their  good — in  these  I  thought  hhii  at  times  onstirpeseed. 
His  whole  person,  Toioe,  manner,  gave  foroe  to  the  words  and  sentiments  he  uttered. 
His  form  so  imposing,  his  reputation  for  godliness  ever  suggested  by  the  sight  of 
him,  his  eye  benignant  in  its  expression,  but  most  significantly  used  in  his  more 
earnest  and  powerful  efforts,  his  voice  in  its  full  guttural  tone,  expressive  of  the 
deep  volume  of  feeling, — all  harmoniously  combined  in,  and  greatly  helped  the 
effiact*  As  he  stood  in  the  pulpit,  it  was  with  a  slight  stoop;  his  beginning  very 
slow,  deliherate;  uttering  the  less  important  parts  on  a  somewhat  elerated  key 
and  with  an  occasional  lisp;  as  emotion  increased,  deepening  the  tones;  and  when 
feeling  Tvas  at  its  height,  the  voice  would  he  at  its  depth;  and  such  tones  of  sol- 
emn, swelling,  sonorous  i)0wer,  when  something  alarming  or  awful  was  uttered, 
I  never  heaid elsewhere;  the  gesture  was  very  simple  and  but  little  varied;  often 
the  right  hand  stretched  forward,  the  palm  down,  and  then  the  hand  would  come 
down  oeeasionally  with  Ibroe  upon  the  hook  or  the  desk;  the  gestore  oomporting 
with  and  eniwrciug  the  downright  positive  and  emphatic  order  of  the  preadung. 

Thert;  was  a  vein  of  originality  about  Father  Sewall's  preaching;  this  made  it 
taking.  His  way  was  his  own,  and  he  was  always  like  himself,  and  like  nobody 
else.  There  was  a  spice  of  quaintness,  of  dry,  pat  humour  in  his  preaching;  and 
this,  too,  made  it  taking.  Ho  was  a  man  who  could  relii»h,  aiid  who  could  give, 
the  genial,  jocose  remark.  His  wit  and  pleasantry  will  not  soon  be  toirgoUen; 
and  I  could  gather  any  quantity  of  this  sort  from  inmates  of  dwellings  scattered 
from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  Piscataqua.  His  "  Life  "  which  has  been  published, 
and  which  is  for  the  most  part  so  well  done,  fails,  many,  think,  to  do  justice  to 
this  aspect  of  his  character.  His  politeness  consisted  in  uttering  what  bethought 
iu  the  plainest  and  most  direct  phra&e.  He  was  a  great  enemy  of  tobatxo,  in  all 
its  Arms.  The  srndl  of  it  was  very  oflfonslTe  to  htm.  A  gentleman  at  whose 
house  he  often  stopped,  said  that  he  was  sitting  hi  his  room,  smoking  a  oigar, 
wtien  Father  Sewall  entered,  and  broke  out  in  n  way  ludf  jocose,  and  hidf  in 
earnest, — "  You  must  either  leave  this  room,  or  T  must.**  Tt  is  rememb<'red  by 
the  women  at  least  that  he  was  very  particular  about  his  diet,  eschewini:  <  oiiee 
and  leu,  except  sage  tea,  ami  uii  pastry;  and  from  the  age  of  seventy,  ail  animal 
food;  he  bung  told,  on  high  medical  anthority .  that  If  he  would  eat  no  meat,  he 
might  live  till  he  was  an  hundred  years  old.  He  tried  it  and  died  at  ninety.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  many  who  watched  the  effect  of  thi.<;  change  in  diet,  that  if  he 
had  not  made  it,  he  would  have  lived  to  the  age  of  an  hundred. 

With  all  his  Saxon  gquarcness  and  homeliness  of  phrase,  he  was  often  a 
shrewd  critic  in  matters  of  taste.  Though  be  was  using  the  trowel,  when  his 
more  fomred  brethren  were  turning  the  classics,  he  would  sometimes  meet  them 
sit  the  foot  of  the  pulpit  stairs  and  fuery  at  least,  whether,  in  this  or  that  partao- 
niar,  they  had  not  violated  the  canons  of  rhetoric.  I  remember  to  have  reoeiTed 
from  him  one  of  the  most  important  hints  in  regard  to  delivery  that  I  ever 
received  from  any  source. 

-  He  was  rais^  up  for  a  peculiar  work — that  work  he  nobly  achieved.  He  did 
pioneer  work,  vastly  important,  but  no  more  to  be  repeated  in  these  parts.  He 
was  the  instmment  in  the  conversion  i)t  a  great  many  souls.  '  In  hearing  the 
recitals  of  religioiis  experience,  when  called  on  councils  for  the  formation  of 
churches  in  new  regions,  very  often  do  we  hear  Father  Sewall  referred  to  by 
thosp  who  relate  their  experience,  ns-  the  man  who,  under  God,  was  the  instru- 
ment of  their  conversion.   This  holds  true  in  every  section  of  our  great  State. 

ToL.  n*  55 
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**  Whftt  ft  md§  mtsk  he  is!"  was  once  the  exdMn>tioa  «if  ft  little  gift  to  h«r 

mother,  as  the  Tcncrable  patriarch  T,rithrlrcw  from  the  room — true  in  another 
genso  than  as  applied  to  his  singular  br*  acUh  of  frame — a  wide  man  he  was  m 
the  reach  of  hiB  Uliristian  heart,  and  in  Ins  labours  for  the  good  of  souii»i  bro«<i 
tlM  field  whkh  under  God  he  Ueiaed;  bright,  we  beHeve  !i»  crown  in  HeftTen. 
*  Toon  mrj  tmlj, 

O.  SHBPABD. 


■ 

JOHN  SNELLING  POPKIN,  D.  D  * 

179»— 1852. 

John  Snkllino  PoriciN  waa  lorn  in  Boston,  on  tlu'  19th  of  June, 
1771.  Hiii  name  and  aniN  stors  came  to  this  country  fiMin  Wales,  by  way 
of  Ireland.  His  father  served  as  an  officer  in  the  aruiy  *lunug  the  whole 
period  uf  the  lievolution,  and  attained  to  the  rank  of  Lieutemmt  Colonel 
in  the  Maaiaohinetts  regiment.  He  mbseqnently  romoYod  to  Bolton,  Blftos., 
nod  ftfterwftrdfl  to  Maiden,  where  ho  reeided  till  his  detth,  in  1827»  in  tho 
eighty-iilth  year  of  his  age. 

At  the  age  of  six  years,  the  sott  was  placed  under  the  oare  of  the  Rer. 
Eliakim  Willis,!  then  the  Conjrregational  minister  of  Maiden,  who  tanghi 
him  the  rudiments  of  Latin  ;  tliough,  at  that  period,  his  strongest  inclina- 
tion was  for  scientific  studies.  vSix  years  later,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Latin  school  in  Bu»iou,  where  he  remained  till  his  father  reniov*jd  to  1>  dton. 
While  he  was  in  the  country,  he  was  accustomed  to  wvik  upon  a  farm  ;  but 
hia  father  having  become  satisfied  that  he  was  a  boy  of  uncommon  promise, 
and  having  aaoertaiDed  that  there  were  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Gollego  for  the  asaiatanee  of  indigent  stodMits,  lesolYod  to  give  him 
the  benefit  of  a  collegiate  education  ;  and,  accordingly,  when  he  returned  te 
take  up  his  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston,  he  replaoed  him  in 
the  Latin  school,  where  he  remained  till  his  eonrso  preparatory  to  onteriog 
College  was  completed. 

lie  was  admitted  a  member  of  Harvard  College  in  1788,  and,  after  having 
dinUnguished  liiiur,clf  by  both  his  industry  and  his  acquirements  in  every 
branch  uf  study,  he  was  graduated  with  the  highest  honours  of  his  class  in 
1792.  His  own  ludierous  description  of  the  Valedictory  Address  whioh  he 
deliTered  on  that  occasion  b,— I  bawled  like  a  calf  for  Franco  and  Liberty.** 

After  taking  his  BaoheWs  degree,  he  continued  in  Cambridge  tho  groatar 
part  of  a  year  and  :i  !i  ilf,  receiving  aid  from  the  Ilopklnton  foundation. 
During  three  months  of  this  time,  he  taught  a  school  in  Wobum,  and  allv 
wards  gave  private  instruction  in  afamily  at  Cambridge.  The  succeeding  year 
he  passed  at  home,  and  in  January,  ITl^o,  was  appointed  Gre(?k  Tutor  in 
the  College.  This  office  he  held,  dis(diarging  its  duties  with  signal  ability, 
till  the  Commenoomcnt  in  July,  1798. 

•  M      Ir  hy  Prof.  fVlton. 

f  Kmakiu  Willis  wm  a  oaUre  of  Dartmouth,  Mms.;  WMgriMiaated  »t  Harvatd  Colkeji 
in  17;;:>  1  wiia ordained  uuKor  of  the  ohudi fa  UMm, Um*,  (klAnti,  Utts  aaddiedlima 
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Mr.  Popkin  having  determined  to  enter  the  ministry  had,  in  connection 
with  his  official  duties  in  the  College,  prosecuted  the  study  of  Theology 
under  the  direction  of  the  Ilev.  Professor  Tappau  of  Cambridge  and  the 
Bev.  Dr.  BUot  of  Bovton.  Ho  waa  lioonsed  by  the  Boston  AB8ooiatioD, 
•nd  began  to  preaoh  a  short  time  before  be  resigned  bis  oflioe  aa  Tutor. 
After  the  Comzneocemeiit  in  1798,  he  sapplled  the  pulpit  sereral  moiithB  m 
Iiondonderry,  N.  H.,and  was  subsequently  engaged,  for  a  number  of  weekSi 
in  preaching  at  Wenham,  Mass.  In  January,  1799,  be  was  preaching  as  a 
candidate  to  the  Fedenil  Street  church,  Boston,  thenracaTit  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Belknap  ;  and  on  the  IGth  of  ,Iuly  following,  he  was  ordained  as  its  pastor. 

Notwithstandinf?  Mr.  Popkin's  preaching  was  highly  acceptable,  especially 
to  the  more  cultivated  part  of  liis  audience,  he  j^oema  to  have  had  little 
freedom  or  comfort  in  the  discharge  of  hib  miniiiteriui  duties,  and  very  soon 
beeame  convinced  that  he  waa  not  in  the  plaoe  for  which  he  waa  best  qnali* 
ied.  Accordingly,  be  was  dismissed,  at  his  own  request,  in  the  year  1802 ; 
his  parishioners  consenting  to  the  arran^ment,  but  not  desiring  it.  Daring 
bis  rcsidenoe  in  Boston,  he  con  tinned  the  study  of  the  classics  with  great 
leal, — especially  the  Greek  classics,  Cor  which  be  bad  a  passionate  fondnesa 
Aronp^h  life. 

In  1^04.  Mr.  Popkin  accepted  an  invitation  to  preach  to  the  First  Parish 
in  Newbury,  which  resulted  in  hi&  being  installed  as  their  minister  on  the 
19th  of  September,  of  the  same  year.  Here  he  remained,  greatly  beloved 
by  his  people,  and  univeri^ally  respected  throughout  the  whole  region,  for 
about  cJeyen  yean. 

In  1815,  tiie  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  oonferred  upon  him  by 
Harvard  University.  The  same  y^ar,  the  College  ProfessorsUp  of  Qndt 
in  the  University  was  offered  to  him ;  and,  as  the  duties  of  this  office  were 
eminently  congenial  with  his  tastes,  be  determined  to  acc^t  it.  He  accord- 
ingly resigned  hi"  pastoral  eharge,  much  to  the  rc£?r^t  of  hifs  people,  and 
removed  to  Cambridge.  He  held  this  Professorship  until  1820.  Tn  the 
mean  time,  a  Professorship  of  Greek  Literature  having  been  fouiuicd  and 
endowed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Eliot,  Mr.  Edward  Everett  was  appointed  the  first 
Professor  on  the  new  foundation.  When  Mr.  Everett,  five  years  after,  was 
elected  to  Congress,  Dr.  Pophin  was  transferred  to  the  vacant  chair.  He 
continued  to  hold  the  Professorship  of  Greek  Literature  seven  years,  and 
resigned  it  in  1883.  From  this  time  till  his  death,  he  resided  at  Cambridge, 
but  led  a  very  retired  life,  being  rarely  seen  on  any  public  occasion. 

Dr.  Popkin  enjoyed  good  health  till  February,  1844,  when,  during  family 
worship  at  evening,  his  power  of  articulation  suddenly  failed,  and  almost 
immediately  after,  his  consciousness.  lie,  however,  quickly  emerged  from 
thib  state,  but  found  himself,  though  able  to  form  li^tiuct  ideas,  yet  ?io!  ;Llde 
to  command  language  in  which  to  express  them,  in  the  following  May,  he 
bad  a  repetition  of  the  attack ;  but  recovered  from  it  sooner  than  before. 
In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer,  he  had  in  a  great  measure  reguned 
bis  usual  health ;  though  bis  memory,  especislly  for  the  names  of  persons, 
remained  impaired.  During  several  of  the  following  years,  he  had  slight 
lecurrences  of  the  attack  of  1844,  and  he  suffered  not  a  little  from  irregular 
sleep ;  or,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  he  could  not  rend  but  he  would  sleep, 
and  he  could  not  sleep,  but  he  would  awake— otherwise  he  enjoyed  com- 
fortable health.  In  the  spring  of  1851,  a  disease  of  the  heart  began  to 
develope  it^eU,  which,  in  its  progress,  occasioned  him  great  suffering.  In 
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January,  1852,  it  asj^umed  a  more  aggravated  form,  and  on  the  2d  of  March 
foUuwxug  iL  tcriumatcd  his  life. 

The  following  ia  a  list  of  Dr.  Popkin's  pubUoatioos: — DiBooiirae 
dellTered  in  HaY«rlii]l  at  (he  faneral  of  Jaba  Kimball,  A.  H.,  1808.  A 
Sermon  entitled  An  attempt  to  reeommend  Jnatioe,  Charity  and  Unanimity 
in  matters  of  religion,"  1805.  A  Sermon  preached  the  laat  time  of  the 
assembling  in  the  Old  Meeting  House  in  the  First  Parish  in  Newbury,  1806. 
A  Sermon  preached  attlie  dedication  of  the  New  Meeting  House  of  the  First 
Parish  in  Newbury,  ISOG.  A  Sermon  on  the  Seasons,  Time,  and  Eternity, 
1813.  A  Sermon  preached  on  the  day  of  the  Annual  Thanksgiving,  1813. 
A  Short  Sor[iiini  itn  an  afflietire  occasion,  1S14.  A  Sermon  delivered  on 
tiiu  day  u£  Natiumil  Thaiikfigiviug  for  i'cace,  1815.    Two  Discourses 

delivered  the  Loid*e  day  preeeding  n  tenxml  to  Hivrerd  Univenitj, 
1815.  Three  Leetnrea  on  Liberal  Eduoation,  1886. 

In  1852»  a  bit^grephy  of  Dr.  Popkin,  by  ProfiBesbr  Felton«  hie  etoeeflMr 
in  office,  was  publishedi  together  with  selections)  of  hii  Leotoree  and  Sw> 
moDB,  part  of  whioh  luid  appeered  dnriiig  hu  life  time. 

FROM  CORNELIUS  C.  FELTON,  LL.D. 
nonaaoa  or  xaa  oubk  i»aiiodagb  m  bamtamj*  uxirzasm.  . 

Camb&uhib,  June  8, 185S. 

My  dear  Sir:  My  personal  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Popkin  commenced  in  ]fi28. 
I  knew  him  more  as  a  teacher  and  Professor  of  Greek  than  as  a  preacher,  though 
he  still  continued  to  supply  the  pulpit,  occjisioiially,  in  the  College  chnpel,  and  the 
neighbouring  cliurches,  fur  a  considerable  number  of  years  after  tliat  time.  He 
wae  a  man  of  singular  modesty,  and  during  his  connection  with  the  Federal 
Street  Society,  was  constantly  oppressed  with  a  nervous  apprehension  that  he 
was  not  qualified  to  discharge  the  respon<;ible  duties  of  a  clergyman  in  such  a 
community-  His  di  <'nnr  ^rs,  however,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  society, 
and  as  appears  from  his  published  works,  were  able,  pious,  and  often  eloquent ; 
and  his  parishioners  by  no  means  shared  in  tiie  offanon  of  his  qualifications 
entertained  by  himself.  In  the  Society  of  Newbnry  he  ftlt  better  satbfied  with 
the  sphsre  of  his  labours  and  duties.  The  venerable  Judge  White,  now  of 
Salem,  then  established  in  his  profession  in  Ncwl)uryport.  says,  *'  Tliough  not 
within  the  limits  of  his  parish,  I  rould  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  join  the  society, 
and  become  one  of  his  permanent  hearers.  I  knew  him  well  enough  to  appreci- 
ate the  privilege  I  should  enjoy,  and  the  more  I  knew  him  and  the  longer  I 
enjoyed  the  rare  privilege,  the  more  deariy  was  it  appredated.  His  soand,  tntd< 
lectual,  impressive,  and  truly  Christian  preaching  drew  many  occasional  hearers ; 
and  his  well-known  rbaracter  asamanandascholar,  as  well  asministcr,  induced 
a  number  of  respectable  families  in  Newboryport,  with  several  professional 
gentlemen,  to  become  his  parishioners."  •  •  •  •  "He  could  not,  I  believe, 
haTO  found  a  congregation  of  people  belter  suited  to  his  habits  and  tan  of  mind, 
or  more  disposed  to  a  just  appreciation  of  his  worth.  Assored*  aa  he  soon.wae, 
of  their  entire  confidence  and  aflection,  he  felt  no  restraint  among  them  from  tht 
peculiarities  of  temperament,  which  he  was  so  conscious  of  possesssing,  but 
enjoyed  the  utmost  freedom  in  his  social  and  parochial  visits.  Dr.  Popkin  was 
in  truth  a  model  minister,  ae  he  had  been  a  model  scholar.  His  pastoral  duties, 
in  season  and  ottt  season,  were  performed  with  a  most  hearty  flddity.  The 
sick  and  the  poor  were  norer  forgotten  by  him.  His  darling  studies  could  not 
detain  him  a  moment  from  any  call  to  them.  Tn  all  his  parochial  intercourse 
he  wa.H  so  kind,  8ympal)li/lnL^  nnd  e:pncrou«,— so  frank,  pleasant,  and  npt  in 
his  remarks  and  mterchange  of  good  feeling  and  good  humour, — that  he  was  a 
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iMHtir«looiiie  gueit  with  eyery  class  of  people,  and  made  to  feel  tliat  he  was 
wdoome  not  only  as  their  minister,  hat  as  a  fiiend  and  companion.'* 

In  a  technical  sense,  Dr.  Popkin  was  notanofator.  IT  is  nervous  susceptibility, 
amounting  at  times  to  intellectuiil  timidity,  prevented  him  from  doing  justice  in 
public  to  tho  great  powers  which  he  uncjuestionably  po.sse.sscd.  He  always 
preached  from  written  discourses.  His  maimer,  though  sometimes  agitated,  and 
nofer  eonfimning  to  the  mlos  of  polished  deiinrj-,  mis  solemn,  impreasive,  and 
well  aoited  to  command  the  attmtion  of  an  andience.  His  devotional  exercises 
were  fervent  and  earnest  in  the  highest  deg;ree.  His  voice  was  naturally  rich  and 
powerful,  and  with  the  training  to  which  a  man,  ambitious  of  public  distinctions, 
would  have  subjected  himwelf,  might  have  bcconie  the  organ  of  most  effective 
oratory.  lu  person,  Dr.  Popkin  was  tall,  well-proportioued,  and  commaDdiug. 
His  head  was  large,  his  fcatures  massive,  and  his  bndn  capactoos.  His  walk  was 
npii^t,  and  his  step  firm  and  vigorous,  nntii,  as  he  approached  the  age  of  Ibur^ 
score,  his  figure  bowed  under  the  load  of  years,  and  be  supported  his  yielding 
limbs  by  a  staff.  There  whs  n  singular  power  in  the  antique  grandeur  and 
simplicity  of  his  presence;  ami  his  conversation,  notwithstanding  his  melancholy 
temperauicut,  was  rich  with  racy  wit,  quaint  expreirbion,  solid  seni>e,  aud  couipre- 
hendve  sdiolaTship;  and  his  character  in  general  was  strongly  marked  with  *'  that 
simpluaiy,  wheran," — to  borrow  the  striking  words  of  Thncydidea—"  nobleness 
of  nature  most  largely  shares."  His  religious  views  were  what  are  called 
Evangelicai,  as  distinguished  from  Unitarian  and  Rationalistic;  but  he  never  took 
part  in  theological  controversy,  and  refused  to  be  called  after  the  leader  of  auy 
particular  sect.  Ikiug  once  asked  by  an  anzions  lady  of  his  parish  if  he  was  a 
BbpkinHtm^  sectarian  designation  Ibrmerly  mnch  in  vogne  in  the  reiigioiis 
civides, — he  replied,  Madam,  lam  a  Popkinsian.**  A  short  time  before  his 
resignation,  he  withi'lrrw  from  the  f'i)ll<  -i>  (  h  ipcl,  :uul  joined  the  orthodox 
Congregational  Society.  Finally  he  sou-'lit  rr-i  m  tli  ■  i-^piscopal  Church,  finding 
much  to  approve  iu  its  quiet  and  moderation,  aud  iiaving  become  satisfied  by  the 
atady  of  thie  early  ecdesiastiGai  writers  that  liturgies  were  used^by  the  primitive 
Christians.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  his  singleness  of  heart,  integrity  of  life,  consist- 
ent piety,  modesty,  and  self-distrust,  were  daily  exhibited.  The  confessions  of 
sin  in  the  offices  of  the  Church  express  deep  and  earnest  humility;  but  he  WSB 
accustomed  to  say,  "  1  would  fain  have  them  more  and  deeper." 

The  vigour  of  his  mind  and  the  range  of  his  acquirumcuts  are  sufficiently 
eadubited  in  Ids  pahUshed  works.  His  sermons  are  models  of  ezcellenoe,  both  in 
matter  and  manner.  In  soondness  of  thought,  rich  quaintness  of  ez|»«SBion, 
forcible  structure  of  sentences,  and  general  mastery  of  style,  they  remind  us 
of  the  writings  of  tho  old  Enclish  Divines.  The  sermon  on  the  death  of  Wash- 
ington contains  passages  of  soleuui  eloquence,  not  surpassed  in  any  of  the  public 
discouriies  which  that  event  called  forth.  The  sermon  on  the  memory  of  the 
righteous,  delivered  the  following  year,  on  the  return  of  the  anniversary,  is  equally 
admirable,  and  both  deserve  a  permanenl  place  in  the  pulpit  literature  of  the 
oountry ;  though  they  were  prepared  and  delivered  in  the  ordinary  discharge  of 
his  duty  pastor  of  the  Federal  Street  Society.  More  elaborate  perfornuuices 
are  the  sermon  on  justice,  charity,  and  unanimity, — a  discourse  which  displays, 
with  great  power,  his  deepest  convictions  and  most  characteristic  opinions ;  and  the 
sermon  entitled  "Thanksgiving  for  Peace*'— a  most  able  and  eloquent  ezposition 
of  the  horrors  of  war,  as  a  Scourge  to  the  victors  as  well  as  to  the  vanquished, 
and  of  the  blessings  of  peace.  There  arc  few  things  in  the  pulpit  elorpience  of 
•  America,  which,  in  the  various  excellencies  of  style,  thought,  and  illustration  are 
superior,  or  equal  to  these  discourses  of  Dr.  Popkin. 

Dr.  Popkin  was  never  married.  In  his  youth  and  early  manhood  he  is  said  to 
have  been  not  deficient  in  a  taste  for  social  lilb,  but  many  amusing  stories  used 
to  be  told  of  his  shyness  in  the  presence  of  women,  and  of  his  aversion  to  the 
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febooght  of  marrUgs.  1%  was  jokinglj  MMcted,  thst the  onlj  knit  beevw  ftvai 
with  his  fiMromite  Ungoftge,  the  Gxeek>  was  thet  it  had  a  dual  number.  Tet 

there  was  a  tradition  long  current  in  College^  that*  in  the  circle  which  Mr. 
Popkin  occasionally  fmiu'  iitcfl  in  his  youth,  there  was  an  amiiible  and  accom- 
plished person  to  whosu  attractions  he  was  not  insensible.  But  whatever  of  a 
ifieling  warmer  than  friendship  may  have  found  a  place  in  his  breast,  it  probably 
remained  a  secret  to  all  but  himself,  and  was  only  a  matter  of  inliRenos  with  thn 
spectators.  Half  a  century  afterwards,  on  the  deatb  of  an  estimable  and  Tenera* 
ble  lady,  Br.  Popkin,  contrary  to  the  long,  fixed  habits  of  his  life,  attended  her 
funeral,  and  followed  h'-r  in  his  ciirrin«?-e  to  the  grave.  Perhaps  some  lingering 
inoniory  of  an  early  druuiu  of  romance,  untold  at  the  time,  bat  unforgotten 
uiicrwaidH,  may  still  have  dwelt  in  that  lonely  heart. 

I  haTe  thus  given  you  a  sketch  of  Dr.  John  8.  Popkin,  partly  from  my  ova 
knowledge  of  the  man,  and  partly  from  the  aeoottnts  of  others.  If  yon  think  it 
does  any  justice  to  his  excellent  character,  and  that  it  is  suitabb  to  the  purpose 
for  which  you  desired  it,  T  shall  be  gr.itlfled. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  very  high  r^rd, 

Your  friend, 

C  C.  FELTON. 


LEONARD  WOODS,  D.  D  * 
1798—1854. 

LsoiTABD  Woods  was  ihe  son  of  Samuel  and  Abigail  Woods,  who  were 
among  tbe  early  inbabitaats  of  Prinoeton,  Mass.    Both  of  them  were  pei^ 

sons  of  exemplary  piety  and  of  more  than  ordinary  intellect.  His  Cs^er, 
though  with  Fniall  opportunity  for  early  culture,  had  a  taste  for  meti^hy* 
sical  and  theological  iitvt'stigutlon,  und  nKidcliimself  familiar  With  the  WOCfci 
of  Locke,  Edwards,  and  many  of  the  Puritan  Divines. 

He  was  born  on  the  19th  of  June,  1774,  and  was  baptized  the  same  day. 
His  earliest  education  was  conducted  chiefly  by  his  father  and  an  elder 
sister.  He  early  discovered  a  fondness  for  books ;  uud  when  ho  was  uot 
more  thaa  six  4>r  soTen  yens  old,  he  would  copy  examples  in  arithmetic  on 
a  pieoe  of  birob  bark,  as  be  hear4  them  given  to  a  olass  of  laigo  boys,  and 
was  lately,  if  ever,  behind  them  in  giving  the  oofieet  answer. 

His  parents  designed  originally  that  bo  should  remain  at  home  on  the 
&rm ;  but  from  the  age  of  ten,  he  manifested  a  strong  desire  for  a  coU^ate 
education,  with  a  view  to  becoming  a  minister.  On  account  of  a  severe 
illness  which,  for  two  years,  diFqualificd  him  for  much  labour,  his  father 
consented  to  his  eummencing  preparation  for  College,  under  the  instruction 
of  the  parish  minister  ;  though  he  told  him  distinctly  that  he  should  not  be 
able  tu  incur  tlic  cxpoui>c  of  his  education.  His  mother,  liowever,  favoured 
his  wishes,  and  promised  to  render  him  every  assistance  in  her  power.  The 
only  regular  instmetion  he  reoeived  was  at  the  Leioester  Academy,  where, 
for  three  months,  he  was  a  pnpil  of  the  late  Professor  Ebeneaer  Adams,t 

•  M.^.  from  himself. 

t  Ebbmbzer  Adams  wm  born  in  N«w  Iptwidi.  N.  U.,  Ootober  2,  1766;  gradnatad  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1791 ;  ws  tint  an  ttiittant  ieaoher,  and  afterwards  Principal,  of  th« 
Academy  at  Lciceytor,  Ma<?*..  r  I  ooiitinued  fifteen  ycara ;  went  tu  Portland  in  a  similar 
oapaoity  iu  IHOl,  where  be  mado  a  proieMion  of  religioii,  OMmeotiog  hiouelf  wiih  Dr.  Fajioa't 
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of  Dartmontli  College.  After  ftbont  three  years  from  the  time  that  he 
b<^aii  his  Ftudics,  he  became,  in  1792,  u  member  of  the  Freshmau  class  in 
Harvard  College.  During  the  ktter  part  of  his  coUcgiate  course,  he  became 
deeply  intereBted  in  the  philosophical  worlts  of  Pr.  Priestly,  and,  for  a  time, 
looked  vith'mneh  favonr  on  his  speonlationa  in  favonr  of  materialism.  He 
was  graduated  in  1706  with  the  highest  honour,  and  delivered  an  oration, 
which  was  received  with  great  applause;  and  when  he  took  his  second 
deforce,  three  years  later,  he  was  appointed  to  deliTer  (he  Master's  oration* 
Both  these  productions  wero  published. 

For  eight  months  after  he  left  CoUcpc  Mr.  Woods  was  engaged  as  a 
teacher  at  Metiiurd  ;  and,  during  this  time.  Ins  uiitnl  mi  , I  liis  heart  became  fixed 
in  the  great  principles  of  religion,  and  ho  was  encouraged  now  to  carry  out 
hiH  youthful  purpose  of  being  a  minister  of  the  GospeL  Ho  made  a  public 
profession  of  his  faith  and  united  with  I>r«  Osgood's  ohnreh  in  Medford,  in 
1797.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  he  studied  Theology  three  months, 
nnder  the  direetion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Baokos,  of  Somen,  Conn.,  in 
company  with  his  friend,  3Ir.  John  H.  Church,  afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Church  of  Pelham,  N.  H.  The  next  winter  he  continued  liis  studies  at  home, 
confining  himself  chiefly  to  the  Bible  and  Brown's  System  of  Divinity.  In 
the  spring  of  179H,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Cambridge  Association, 
and,  in  November  of  the  same  year,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Newbury,  from  which  Dr.  Tappan  had  been  removed  to  become  a  Professor 
in  Harvard  College.  The  ordination  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Kev.  Dr. 
Osgood  of  Medfoid* 

When  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover  was  established  in  1808, 
Mr,  Woods,  thongh  still  a  yoong  man,  was  appointed  to  the  Professoiship  of 
Theology.  He  accepted  the  appointment,  and  oontinued  in  tl^  place  thirty- 
eight  years.  During  this  time,  besides  discharging  the  appropriate  duties  of 
a  Professor,  he  had  an  important  agency  in  the  establishment  of  various 
benevolent  institutions,  particular!}'  the  American  Tract  Society,  the  Amer- 
ican Education  Society,  the  Temperance  Society,  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  Sic.  In  the  last  mentioned  Board,  he 
served  an  a  member  of  the  Prudential  Committee  for  about  twenty-five 
years.  He  was  also  engaged  in  several  important  theological  controversies, 
in  all  of  whioh  he  manifested  great  good  temper,  as  well  as  great  skill  and 
ability. 

He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Dartmouth  College, 

and  also  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  1810. 

In  1846,  he  retired  from  his  Professorship ;  and,  from  that  time,  was 
engaged,  for  several  years,  in  preparinf?  for  the  press  his  Theological  Lec- 
tures, and  a  portion  of  his  miscellaneous  writings.  These  were  published 
in  five  volumes,  octavo,  in  1849  and  1850,  and  have  gained  a  wide  circula- 

ebarch ;  after  nhout  a  year  and  a  half,  accepted  a  ProfcMtoirhip  of  Mathcmatios  in  Phillips 
AcadfODj,  £x«ter;  in  180U  b«M«ie  ProfcMor  of  ijaiin»gM  in  Darimuuth  Colkge,  and  in  Kill 
WM  tmufemdl  to  th«  department  of  Hathematioi  andNstnrsl  PbiloAophv,  which  be  filled  unlit 
19?,:%  whcTi  lii"  Tfsigncd,  HM'l  ccrwcd  frora  active  Inboar  in  the  Collc^,  ttK.iigli  he  atill  retaiiiftt 
the  tillc  of  l*rofc.«eor  Knicritu^.  He  then  occupied  him«i'ir  occa«ii)i)atI>  in  the  dutits  ui'  a 
magistrate,  in  study  and  social  intercourse,  and  in  the  care  of  the  Aead<:my  at  Plaiulicld,  N.  II., 
where  ho  was  President  and  XreMnrer  of  the  Corpomtion.  He  abo  presided  over  Ibe  hew 
Bampehire  BiUe  Sodet^,  nntil  tlM  tiiM  of  hb  death,  and  took  a  deep  and  aotire  intofcat  ia 
that  iiMil  iitlKr  kindred  in?lilutioTi«.  Uo  died  of  a  disease  of  the  heart,  Anpist  15.  ISlt.  TIo 
poF.sciMied  a  eound>  excellent  judgment,  high  intcUigcocej  creat  firmnces,  caluinesa,  uud  dignity, 
with  a  trolj  philanthrofie  and  &iiitiaa  ■pirilF-lw  waij  in  all  itspeoUy  a  noble  qiooiinaD  of  • 
nao. 
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tion  and  great  popularity.    Dnnilg  the  last  four^ears  of  Lk  lifs^  he 
occupied  in  writing  the  History  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  with  wLich  he 
had  been  so  long  comiected*    II  ww  left  in  an  unfiiriiibcd  itsle  io  bo 
pleled  bj  bia  lOo. 

Oaring  (he  winCer  of  1853-54,  his  health  waa  ununally  good  ;  audi 
laboured  with  the  yigonr  aod  alaoriiy  of  a  young  man.  On  tho  8th  of  J uly, 
1854,  from  OTer  exertion  in  extreme  heat,  he  brought  on  a  complaint  with 
which  he  had  been  troubled  many  years  bcfor<», — an  affection  of  the  heart. 
He,  however,  continued  to  take  gentle  txerci&o  till  the  L'Tth,  when  the  di^ea^e 
took  a  more  aggravate  !  form.  From  that  time  he  exi)erienoed  the  luo^t  in- 
tense suffering,  but  he  Lore  it  in  the  apirit  of  serene  and  joyful  tru2»t.  A  few 
hours  before  Ixia  death,  it  was  remark^  to  him — You  are  almost  home  and 
bla  anawer  waa, — BleMod  home.*'  He  died  on  the  night  of  the  24tli  of  A«- 
gnat,  in  hit  eightyfint  year.  Hia  fiineral  waa  attended  in  the  dinpel  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  on  the  28th ;  and  a  Sermon  preached  by  Prof.  Law- 
rence of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  East  Windsor,  which  was  pobliahed. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Woo^ls'  publications : — Envy  wishes,  then 
believe?':  An  Oration  deliverel  at  Coranieneemcnt,  Tlan'ard  rnivprsity, 
Caiahriu*:e,  IT'-'G.     Two  »Senaori8  on  Profane  Swearing,  delivered  on  the 
day  of  the  Annual  Fast,  1799.    A  Contrast  between  the  effects  of  Kt-liirion 
and  the  effects  of  Atheihm:  An  Oration  delivered  at  Commencement,  iiar- 
▼ard  University,  1799.   A  Dlseonrse  on  Sacred  Music,  delivered  before  tba 
Essex  Hnsical  Association,  1804.    A  Piscoarse  at  the  funeral  of  Mn* 
Thankful  Church,  1806.    Artillery  Election  Sermon,  1808.    A  Sermon 
at  the  ordination  of  Messrs.  Newell,  Jndson,  Hall,  Nott,  and  Rice,  as  mis* 
aionaries  to  the  East,  1812.     A  Sermon  on  the  death  oi  Samo^  Abbott 
Esq.,  1812.     A  Sermon  before  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society, 
1812.     A  Sermon  <at  the  ordination  of  John  W.  ElUngwood,  A 
Sermon  in  remembrance  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Newell,  1814.    A  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Joel  Hawcs,  1818.     A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Spring,  D.  D.,  1819.    A  Sermon  ut  the  iuslallation  of  the  ReT. 
Warren  Fay,  1820.   Letters  to  Unitarians,  1820.  *  A  Beply  to  Dr.  Wsre's 
Letters  to  Trinitarians  and  Oalrintsta,  1821.    A  Sermon  at  the  ordinatioB 
of  B.  B.  Wisner,  1821.    A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rer. 
Samuel  Worcester,  D.  D.,  1821.    A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev. 
AlYa  Woods,  1  ^21 .    A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Thomas  M.  Smith,  1822. 
Remarks  on  Dr.  Ware's  Answer,  1^22,     Conrse  of  Study  in  Christian 
Theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Andovcr,  1822.    A  Sermon  before 
the  Convention  of  Congregational  ministers  in  Massachusetts,  1823.  A 
Lecture  on  Quotations,  1824.     A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Benjamin 
Woodbury,*  1824.    A  Sermon  on  the  nature  and  influence  of  Faith,  1826. 
A  Sermon  oocasioned  by  the  death  of  Mosoi  Brown,  Esq.,  1827.  .  Lectures 
on  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  1809.   Fatal  Hindeiance  to  Prayer:  A 
Sermon  in  the  National  Preacher,  1 830.    The  province  of  Reason  in  matters 
of  Religion  :  A  Sermon  preached  in  Murray  Street  church,  New  York,  1830. 
Letters  to  the  Kev.  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  1^30.    A  Sermon  at  the 
installation  of  the  Kev.  Xathniiiel  Hewitt,  D.  D.,  1.S80.    A  Sermon  at  the 
installation  of  the  llev.  T.  M.  bmith,  1881.     A  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
Jeremiah  Evarts,  Esq.,  iiSoh    A  Sermon  before  the  Americau  Board  of 

•  P,f\jAMiN  Wo<iT>Mi  !:v  Trno  [rr;>.<lualed  at  DartmoutVi  rullopo  in  ]RT7;  wn.s  onlair.  1  pfiator 
gf  tiiQ  ckuivk  ill  I;  aimuuth,  M»m.,  Jane  9^  1824 ;  resigned  hi«  cluurgc  ia  16^ ;  and  died  lu  lt>ii. 
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Foreign  Missions,  1831.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Leonard  Woods, 
Jr.,  18^.  A  Sermon  at  the  funerol  of  the  Rev.  Kbcnezer  Porter,  D.  D., 
1834.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Lyman,  Munson,  and  others,  1885.  A 
Sermou  at  the  ordination  of  Daniel  Bates  Woods,  1839.  A  Sermon  at  the 
funeral  of  the  llov.  John  U.  Church,  D.  i).,  1840.  An  Examination  of 
the  doctrine  of  Perfection  as  held  by  the  Re?.  Asa  Mahan  and  others,  1841. 
Reply  to  Mr.  Maban  on  the  dootrine  of  Perfeetlon,  1841.  Leetures  on 
CBardi  GoTemment,  oontainlng  objections  to  the  Epiacopal  scheme,  1843. 
Lectures  on  Swcdenborgianism,  184G.  A  Sermon  at  the  faneral  of  M». 
Phebe  Farrar,  1848.    Theology  of  the  Pnrituis,  1851. 

Resides  the  above,  Dr.  Woods  wrote  several  Tracts  for  the  Doctrinal 
Tract  Society,  and  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  nomo  of  the  most  prominent 
reliirious  periodicals  of  his  day  ;  aud  several  of  these  articles  niny  be  rec- 
koned among  the  ablest  ani  most  elaborate  of  all  hia  productions.  Many 
of  these,  together  with  a  considerable  number  of  Sermons  preached  in  the 
chapel  of  tbo  Theological  Seminary  at  AndoTer,  and  never  before  published, 
are  Included  in  hii  Works  already  referred  to. 

He  was  manned  on  the  8th  of  October,  1799,  to  Abigail,  daughter  of  the 
Bev.  Joseph  Wheeler.*  They  had  ten  children, — four  sons  and  six  daugh- 
ters. Three  of  the  sons  were  graduated  at  College,  one  of  whom  is  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  Woods,  President  of  Rowdoin  College.  Four  of  the 
daii^'htMfs  were  married  to  clergymen.  Mrs.  Woods,  a  lady  of  distinguished 
cxceilence,  died  in  February,  184G.  Dr.  \V''no(Is  was  afterwards  married  to 
the  widow  of  Dr.  Ansel  Ives  of  New  York,  who  survived  him. 

FROM  THE  BBY.  EDWARD  A.  LAWBEHOB,  D.  D., 
raofiMOa  ui  m  vnoiioonuL  smHAav  at  bast  wurseoa. 

THaoiiOOicA&  SaHiVAaT,  East  Wiaaaoa  Hil&,  June  26, 1866. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  A  compliance  with  your  request  brings  into ftesh  view 
the  traits  of  a  character  which  I  always  contemplate  with  veneration,  and  to 

which  I  love  to  pay  the  tribute  of  respect  and  afTection. 

My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Wood.s  commenced  in  tlie  uutunm  of  1835,  viien  I 
entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.  From  that  time,  my  relations  to 
him  gave  me  the  best  opportunities  for  a  thorough  acquaintance.  Such  intimacy, 
however,  was  not  necessary  in  order  to  know  him  wdl,  for  his  simplicity  and 
transparency  gave  into  the  hand  of  even  a  stranger,  the  key  to  his  character. 

The  p<*rsonal  bearing  of  T^r  AVoods  was  manly  and  commanding.  He  'vras 
tall,  six  feet  and  two  inchi  s,  and  quite  erect  even  .".t  the  age  of  fourscore.  Mus- 
cular flexibility  freed  him  Irom  those  sharp,  angular  movements  comnCkon  to  men 
of  a  nervous  tonperamoit,  and  of  a  greater  muscular  tension.  This  gave  a 
natural  ease  and  dignity  to  bis  demeanour,  which  were  improved  by  selfHsolture. 
There  was  a  compass  of  manner,  ranging  from  gay  to  grave,  whicli  enabled  him 
with  equal  facility  to  discus*?  a  metaphysical  question  in  a  cirri,  of  acute  theolo- 
gians, or  take  a  little  child  upon  his  knee,  and  amuse  it  by  imitatiug  the  '*  Whip- 
poor-will,"  or  singing  "  The  pretty,  pretty  lark." 

Between  the  external  appearance  of  Dr.  Woods  and  the  diaractvistics  of  bis 
mind,  there  was  a  noticeable  harmony.  ]ffis  humour,  quiet  and  chaste,  indulged 
in  early  life  more  than  in  later  years>  was  like  the  aroma  from  the  alabaster  box 
of  ointment. 

*  Joseph  WBrKLESHM  a  nsttTe  of  ConcorJ.  Mass. ;  wm  graduated  »t  HMTVarl  rdiege  in 
1757;  was  ordained  at  Harrard,  December  12,  1759;  resigned  bU  charge  on  aooount  of  ill  bealtby. 
JiUjr  28,  1 768 ;  a^rwarda  held  coTeral  important  offices  a«  a  oirilian,  Mid  died  at  Worcettert 
Vebmary  10,  m3>  agiBd 
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liis  mcutal  discipline  wag  the  result  of  patient,  persevering,  and  systematic 
effort,  and  his  attainments  were  made,  not  by  the  eooentrio  sallies  of  genius,  but 
hj  steadily  pressing  his  inquiries  farther  and  Ikrtlier  into  the  domain  of  science. 

The  structure  of  his  mind,  thus  boilt  up,  was  solid  father  than  showj,  and  its 
be  auty  was  the  result  of  the  just  balance  of  its  powers,  as  its  foroe  was  of  the 

wi-^t-  direction  and  unity  of  Ids  efforts. 

ilu  hud  a  roiiduu-.s  for  mclaphybicul  studies,  aud  qualiiicatioiis,  natural  and 
acquired,  for  di^tiuguished  success  in  them.  His  clear  perceptions  and  power  of 
discrimination,  bis  ability  to  discover  the  causes  and  relations  of  things,  to  meet 
and  surmount  difficulties,  to  trace  analogies,  weigh  arguments,  and  estimate  the 
value  of  logical  results,  gave  him  peculiar  advantnges  in  mental  and  moral 
science.  With  about  tlm  vaTu*'  ease,  he  could  work  in  the  mines  or  the  mint  of 
truth,  briug  up  pearLs  troni  the  deep,  or  polish  them  for  use.  Whilti  he  highly 
honoured  human  reason,  he  held  with  Pascal  that  its  last  step  dimly  discloses 
the  existence  of  innumerable  things  which  transcend  its  powers,  eltfaer  of  ooB' 
prehension  or  of  fuU  discovery.  He  rejoiced  in  whatever  of  research  extended 
the  boundaries  of  science;  but  he  felt  also  that  many  had  made  shipwreck  of 
feith  by  self-confident  adventures  on  the  sen  of  speculation,  beyond  the  sound- 
ings of  reason  and  the  chart  aud  conipans  of  Kcvelation.  He  liuniMiti  d  the 
spread  of  thv  modern  (ierman  and  French  8|K'culative  philosopiiy ,  because  he 
perceived  its  tendency  to  undermine  the  Christian  fikith.  Tet  his  confidencs  in 
the  power  of  truth  made  him  hopeful  in  respect  to  final  results.  '*  The  Omnipo- 
tenco  of  truth,"  he  once  said,  **  coming  from  the  Omnipotence  of  the  God  of  truth, 
will  put  an  end  to  all  these  philosophical  heresies,  and  philosophical  nonsenses." 

Every  where  cuutious,  he  was  ospL-cially  so  in  settling:  first  principles,  for,  if 
these  were  false,  he  knew  that  they  w  ould  nc^ccssitato  wrung  conclusions.  Facts, 
among  which  he  gave  the  highest  place  to  those  of  Revelation,  were  the  starting 
point  in  his  philosophy.  From  these,  by  a  carefiil  iaduetion,  he  came  to  general 
laws.  From  laws  he  was  led  to  a  law-giver,  and  from  the  law-giver  to  a  univer- 
sal government.  That  there  is  a  (Jod  is  evident  from  his  actions.  Agency 
proves  an  agent.  What  God  i.s,  is  also  plain  from  what  lie  does.  His  deeds  are 
infallible  exponents  of  his  will  and  character.  This  was  Dr.  Woods'  philosophy. 
He  knew  that  It  had  been  discredited  by  Kant,  Ficbte,  and  others  of  the  modem 
school  of  Idealism  and  boasted  enlightenment.  But  he  maintained  it  none  the 
less  steadfastly,  believing  that  in  the  sanction  given  it  by  in$|Hred  men,  and  bj 
the  approval  of  ages,  it  posoesj^ed  the  doiible  .seal  of  certainty. 

These  mental  ipialities  were  hapj>ily  illu«trnted  in  Dr.  Woods'  methods  of 
instruction  as  Professor  of  Christian  Ti»culogy.  He  administered  no  htimulants 
hot  what  the  love  of  truth  and  the  delight  of  increaang  knowledge  would  fur- 
nish. He  led  his  pupils  step  by  step  from  what  is  simple  and  easy  to  w^t  Is 
complex  and  difficult.  If  they  were  inclined  to  rest  on  a  false  and  dangeroos 
princijile,  ho  emploj'cd  the  m!ij:;net  of  the  Socratic  method  to  draw  them  from  it 
to  a  safe  one.  When  thev  lost  themselves  in  the  labvrinths  of  mctaphvsic.il 
speculation,  he  would  go  in  after  them  and  patiently  guide  them  out  into  some 
fihiitful  field  of  religious  knowledge.  There  was  in  his  ^manner  of  putting  ques- 
tions a  peculiar  power  of  eztricattii|;  an  honest  mind  from  an  embarrassing  diflt- 
eolty.  He  was  once  present  at  an  Association  where  one  of  his  pufnls,  a  young 
man  of  more  than  usual  promise,  was  examined  for  licen'^e.  One  perplexing 
question  after  another  came  up,  until  the  candidate  became  confused  and  the  minis- 
ters nearly  a.s  much  so.  "  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  the  young  man,  "if  Dr.  Woods 
could  only  ask  me  one  or  two  questions,  the  whole  thing  would  be  cleared  up." 

Although  Dr.  Woods  had  the  reputation  of  a  skilfbl  polemic,  he  had  a  natunl 
disinclination  to  controversy.  He  was  a  lover  of  peace,  and  regarded  the  power 
of  the  (Jospel  a.s  in  the  points  of  agreement  among  evangelical  men,  and  not  in 
those  on  which  tliey  differed.  He  was  also  sensible  of  the  evils  incident  even  to 
serious  discussion.      I  have  seen,'*  ho  said,  "  that  it  has  so  often  injured  the 
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beauty  of  men's  characters  and  cooled  the  ardour  of  their  }>iety,  •  •  •  tliat 
I  have  carnestiy  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  danger.  But  when  the  foundations 
seemed  ghaken,  he  felt  it  an  imperative  duty  to  oontend  earnestly  for  w  hat  he 
believed  to  be  the  faith  once  deliTercd  to  the  saints.  Then  he  forgot  case,  com* 
tui,  ftod  eT«n  danger,  and  soviet  only  that  theisontroyeray  might  be  eooducted 
in  a  kind  and  Christian  spirit  to  a  right  issue.  **  If  the  war  must  come,"  he 
remarked  in  a  time  portending  tlic'olog;ical  conflict,  "let  it  be  carried  on  with 
manline'-s  and  couragt',  with  fairness  and  strength  of  nr'^nnicnt,  not  with  carnal 
weapons,  but  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  aiming  to  overcome  and  destroy 
error  and  sin,  and  save  the  souls  of  men." 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Woods  was  seriptara!  and  instractire.  The  plan  of  his 
sermons  was  generally  simple,  and  the  arrangement  of  his  thoughts  so  natural 
and  lucid  that  the  most  uncultivated  of  his  hearers,  if  attentive,  could  follow 
him  with  ease.  Yet  he  was  often  argumentative  and  taxed  reason  to  her  utmost, 
though  lie  nevLT  submitted  the  mysteries  of  godliness  to  her  arbitration.  lie 
was  pre-eminently  a  Bible  preacher,  bringing  out  from  the  Divine  word  Christ  as 
tiie  centre  idea  and  life  of  Christianity.  Henoe,  while  his  preaching  was  in  the 
highest  sense  fational,  it  was  not  rationalistic  but  distincttrely  Christian. 
"  We  want  men  at  this  day,"  he  once  wrote  mc,  "  who  have  clear  and  deep  views 
of  the  doctrines  of  Tlcv*  lation,  and  of  the  duties  and  graces  of  Christianity; 
men  who  cleave  to  tli  11 M*  ,  who  avoid  iin sc  riptural  speculations  and  offensive 
phrases,  who  ar^  as  llrm  and  a:^  pliable  as  i^aul." 

The  style  of  Dr.  Woods  as  a  writer,  is  maiked  by  great  perspicuity  and 
purity.  Rigidly  Anglo  Saxon  and  free  from  foreign  idioms,  rhetorical  cataracts 
and  chasms,  it  has  a  steady  onward  movement,  like  a  sea-worthy  ship  on  the 
ocean  of  f  h  ^ught,  w^ith  gems  and  treasures-  from  the  rich  mines  of  truth.  Difru.';c 
without  being  wearison)'*.  it  has  that  transparency  which  enables  his  readers  not 
only  to  look  into,  bui  Ihruugh  the  subjects  he  treats. 

In  all  these  respects,  as  a  writer,  preacher,  polemic,  and  teacher  of  Theology, 
Dr.  Woods  enjoyed  a  deservedly  high  repntation.  Bnt  he  was  something  more 
and  better  than  these.  It  is  for  his  qualities  as  a  man,  a  neighbour,  a  friend,  and 
a  Christian,  that  he  will  be  durished  in  most  ;jvnfefnl  and  affectionate  remem- 
brance. The  generous  sentiments  of  his  open,  manly  character,  liis  ardent  love 
of  nature,  and  diniike  of  every  thing  artificial  and  conventional,  together  with 
the  constant  oqtflow  of  kinAy  feeling  towards  all,  not  only  prraerved  him 
from  the  nnsodal  and  withering  infloences  wUdi  polemics  and  metaphysics  too 
often  exert,  bot  infnsed  into  them  genial  and  softening  elements,  which  took 
away  their  dr^'ness  and  hardness,  and  gave  them  a  licnign  mission  of  mercy. 

The  intimacies  of  college  life  were  cherished  to  the  last,  and  held  him  more 
and  more  firmly  in  their  suect  })onds.  The  exhau.stless  humanities  of  bis 
nature,  mellowed  and  ripened  with  years,  and  his  delight  in  the  sodety  of  long- 
taried  friends  increased  as  their  number  diminished.  Of  one  of  these,  when  called 
topreacli  at  his  funeral,  ho  said,  "Whenever  any  hnrden  pressed  heavily  upon 
me,  and  I  felt  myself  ready  to  sink,  a  desire  to  see  my  brother  Church  always 
sprang  up  in  my  heart;  and  a  visit  from  him  never  failed  to  encourage  and 
strengthen  me."  The  warmth  of  his  affections  gave  u  hue,  not  merely  to  his 
friendships,  but  to  all  his  intercourse  in  society.  It  breathed  in  his  letters  of 
condolence  to  the  afflicted;  in  his  sympathy*with  the  sulTering,  and  bis  plans  of 
Christian  bencTolence. 

His  rapacious  social  nature  was  developed  by  being  brought  into  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life,  and  by  suffering  bereavement  in  them  all.  Shortly  after  the  death 
of  liis  mother,  he  says,  "  When  I  go  to  Princeton,  it  will  be  a  gloomy  place  to 
me.  1  sluill  go  away  to  my  rock  and  my  bower,  and  shall  weep  at  the  remem- 
brance of  departed  parents,  and  days  and  years  that  are  past."  Later,  when 
snjOTeringfrom  a  still  severer  affliction,  he  exclaimed,  "  0  my  poor,  stricken  heart, 
I  eaanot  bear  np  onder  my  tfaoogbts!  Away  I  must  go  to  the  blessed  world 
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where  the  object  of  my  lore  uliims  ia  perfiact  beauty  >  Mui  gl<nifie6  God  withs 
hMTMdj  actifilgr      fblnan  of  joy." 
Inall  hia  wml  sympathiM,  Mi  heart  was  fresh  and  jomg to  tha last.  It  beamed 

from  his  countenance;  in  the  glow  of  his  cordhU  greetings,  or  came  out  in  the  infi- 
nitesimal ex[)re.-)Sion.s  of  feeling  wluch  alfection  only  cau  either  prompt  or  interpret. 

The  Christian  character  of  Dr.  Woods  was  from  the  first  decided,  and  iiis 
improvoBieiil  steady  aod  marked.  On  taking  his  second  degree  from  his  A3aim 
Mater,  he  prononnoed  an  oration  ot  the  most  serious  kind,  '*  resembling,"  says  ono 
of  his  classmates, a  sermon  more  than  any  perfonnance  I  remc  mbcr  to  have  heard 
on  any  .similar  occasion."  His  mind  and  heart  tork  stronghold  of  all  the  fund- 
amental doctrines  of  the  (rosjHjl.  At  his  ordination,  in  the  fulness  of  liis  faith, 
he  iiad  prepared  un  uuusu&iiy  long  Confession,  aud  while  reading  it,  Dr.  Osgood 
of  Medfinrd,  who,  in  those  days  ondevekipsd  Unitarisnisfli  in  New  Wim^iind, 
held  to  the  proverb—*'  In  medio  tutissimns  ibis,"  eadaimed,  "  Ah,  yoa  believo 
ten  times  as  much  as  you  will  when  you  are  as  old  as  I  am." 

The  Theology  of  Dr.  Woodi^  was  not  a  dead  and  dry  dogma,  hut  a  system  of 
living  truths,  verihed  by  his  experience  and  wrought  into  the  texture  of  his  charac- 
ter. Nor  was  it  a  novelty,  tracing  its  pedigree  to  the  progenitor  of  some  iamilj  of 
dultordasslingspocalators.  Hedaimedtobeiatheiineof  theologiicalsaceenslop 
from  Christ,  through  Edwards,  Calvin,  Augustine,  and  the  Apostles.  His  cvsed 
was  his  Christianity.  It  was  old,  but  he  believed  not  worn  out,  nor  the  less  true 
for  its  age.  He  <  ouM  no  more  change  it  than  the  facts  of  hi.s  religious  history. 
His  conceptions  of  the  holiness  and  sovereignty  of  God  had  their  counterpart 
in  his  deep  sdf-*hssement  and  desire  to  be  changed  into  his  image.  His  ideas  of 
moral  agency  strengthened  his  sense  of  personal  responsibility,  and  his  doetriMOf 
Divine  efficiency  deepened  his  feeling  of  dependance,  and  made  him  peculiarly  a 
man  of  prayer.  His  trust  in  Providence  and  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  are  well 
iilustrutcd  hy  an  incident  which  occurred  in  counocliou  with  the  ordination  of  Dr. 
Hawes  at  iiartford.  Dr.  Woods  was  to  preach  the  sermon.  It  was  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  and  he  was  delay  c  a  i  *y  the  bad  tiavelling.  When  he  lesched  the 
Connecticut,  the  bridge  had  been  carried  away  by  the  freshet,  and  the  ioe  made 
passing  dangerous.  There  was  no  time  to  lose.  He  walked  to  the  edge  of  the 
river  and  ascertained  thnt  the  boatman  would  attempt  to  get  him  across.  Then 
he  went  to  an  old  houac  which  stood  near,  knocked  at  the  door  and  asked  the 
privilege  of  a  retired  room  for  a  short  time.  There  he  kuoded  and  sought  direc- 
tion from  Qod  oonoeming  his  duty,  then  committed  to  the  DiTine  care  his  wife, 
his  children,  an  1  liiiuself, — returned  to  the  river,  crossed  in  safety,  and  arrived 
just  in  season  for  the  service  he  had  engaged  to  perform. 

The  views  set  forth  in  his  works,  revised  and  published  l>y  himself,  he  held  to 
the  dose  of  life.  "  No  change,"  said  he  in  his  last  sickness,  to  one  who  ques- 
tioned Urn  on  that  pdnt.  After  a  moment's  pame,  he  added  with  a  pleasant 
smile, "  Tes,  there  is  a  change.  Those  doctrines  appesr  to  me  more  truthftd,  more 
weighty,  more  precious,  than  ever." 

As  Christ  was  the  beginning,  the  middle  and  the  end  of  his  Theology,  so  was 
He  also  of  his  leligiotis  experience.  Of  Him  he  learned  that  meekiu'^s  and  humil- 
ity, which  were  so  distinguished  an  oruauieut  of  his  character  and  life,  and  that 
duurity  also  which  made  him  so  forgetful  of  injuries,  and  in  his  guileless  onnil* 
dencc  in  others,  almost  of  that  doctrine  of  depra^ty  which  he  believed  so  findy, 
and  which,  in  regard  to  himself  he  felt  so  deeply.  He  repudiated  all  self, 
worthincs.s,  and  trusted  .solely  to  the  mercy  of  riod,  through  the  merits  of  the 
Redeemer.  On  this  rock  he  rested  with  immovable  tirniness.  This  vr^s  his 
uniiuUng  support  in  the  trials  of  life,  and  the  ground  of  iiual  triumph  in  his 
peaoefid  death.  With  esteem  and  aifection,  . 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  most  sinoerely  yours, 

B.  A.  LAWBBKOS. 
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JOHN  HUBBARD  CHURCH,  D.  D. 
1798—1840. 

FROM  TU£  REV.  LEONARD  WOODS,  D.  D. 

AxDovKR,  Jamiary  24.  1R52. 

My  dear  brother :  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  requci^t  for  a  brief  narra- 
tive of  the  life  of  my  beloved  friend  Br.  John  Hubbahd  Church,  and 
the  more  so,  as  I  have  reaaon  to  believe  that  I  am  the  only  perbou  now  Uv- 
in^  who  po88eBM6  all  ihe  infonnatiQii  that  you  deiire. 

He  w&B  bom  in  Buikad,  Mass.,  Maieh  17«  1772.  His  paxentB  were 
Stephen  and  Esther  Cbnreh.  Hli  &ther,  who  was  a  carpenter,  aenred  aeYea 
yean  in  the  Revolutiunary  war,  an  I  lied  July  11,  1786.  From  thai  time 
hla  son  John  H.  lived  with  his  grandfather,  Paul  Mooro,  till  he  commenced 
his  studies  preparatory  to  College.  In  his  education  his  grandparents 
afforded  him  important  aid  ;  and  he  alway.s  remembered  them  with  grati- 
tude and  love.  Hifl  early  years  were  spent  in  the  common  business  of  agri- 
culture. 

My  aeqoaintance  with  Mr.  Ohnreh  commeneed  in  April,  1792»  at  Leioes- 
ter  Academy,  whieb  was  Ibeo  nader  the  inetmotion  of  tbe  late  Ebeneiw 
Adams,  L.  L.  D.,  Profeasor  in  Dartmouth  Collage.  After  I  left  in  Jane, 
Mr.  Ohnreh  remained  one  year,  and  entered  Harvard  GoUege  in  July,  1793, 
where  we  Ured  together  in  happy  friendship  for  three  years.  From  that 
time,  there  was  a  growing  intimacy  between  us  as  long  as  he  lived. 

During  hjs  last  year  at  College,  he  taught  a  school  in  the  T'^inter  at  Chat- 
ham, MasH.  His  visible  character  and  deportment  had  always  been  remark- 
ably sober,  unexceptionable,  and  amiable.  But,  at  that  time,  he  was  led  to 
look  into  his  own  heart,  and  to  compare  his  affections  and  motives  with  the 
perfect  law  of  God.  About  the  aame  time,  I  think,  he  read  Doddridge's 
Bias  and  Pmgreas,  Beaton's  Fourfold  State,  and  Brainerd'a  Life.  After 
being,  for  a  season,  deeply  oonvinoed  of  his  sinful  and  mined  state,  he 
began  to  exhibit  evidence  of  a  spiritual  change,  and  ho  gradually,  after 
much  self-scrutiny,  and  with  fear  and  trembling,  admitted  the  pleasing 
thought  that  he  had  been  born  again.  He  now  began  a  new  Itfc.  From 
thaUhappy  season,  it  was  his  predominant  endeavour  to  follow  Christ  and 
promote  the  interest  of  his  redeemed  Kinjidom. 

Mr.  Church  pursued  his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Charles  Badcns  of  Somers.  We  went  together  to  that  plaoe  hi  Av^gnst, 
1797,  immediately  after  hia  graduation,  where  he  remamed  till  the  next 
spring.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Asaooiation  of  Tolland  County, 
to  wludi  Dr.  Backus  belonged.  Ho  began  to  preach  as  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry  at  Pelham,  New  Hampshire,  in  May,  1798,  and  was  ordained  there, 
among  a  united  and  affectionate  people,  October  Hl^st  of  the  same  year. 
The  Sermon  on  the  occasion  was  preached  by  Ur.  liackus  on  the  text — 
"Simon,  son  of  Jona.-*,  lovest  thou  me?"  In  May,  1799,  he  was  married 
to  Mias  Thankful  Watson  of  Rutland,  Mass.  By  this  marriage  he  had  two 
ehildren, — a  daughter  who  is  still  living,  and  a  son  who  died  in  infrney.  His 
wife  died  in  April,  1806.  In  May,  1807*  he  was  married  to  Miss  Hannah 
Fanham  of  Newburyport,  by  whom  be  had  two  daughters,  one  of  them 
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now  living  in  Pelhani,  N.  H.,  and  the  other  in  l*ittsburgh,  Penn.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Williams  College  in  1823. 

His  labmin  in  the  ministry  were  attended  with  manifest  tokens  of  tlio 
Divine  fayoor,  and  were  the  means  of  introducing  into  the  ohnroh  many 
intelligent  snd  (aithfal  Christians,  sod  of  introducing  a  number  of  yoong 
m»n  into  the  offioe  of  ChristiaQ  pustors  and  missionaries.  It  was  his  ear> 
nest  endeavour  to  boild  np  the  church  **  with  gold,  silver  and  precious 
fltoncf to  gnard  against  error  and  delusion,  and  to  promote  a  fervent,  active, 
goriptural  piety, — which  was  so  uniformly  cxeuiplilied  in  his  own  cimduct. 

The  general  aspect  of  his  religious  life  resembled  that  of  David  Braiuerd. 
His  eyes  were  opened  to  see  his  inward  corruption.  Ho  felt  the  power  of 
indwclUng  sin.  He  took  a  low  place  before  God.  He  esteemed  others  bet- 
ter than  himself.  He  relied  not  upon  lus  own  strength  or  goodness,  bnt 
upon  the  free  and  abounding  grace  of  Christ.  Very  frequently,  espetnally 
during  the  first  yean  of  hii  ministry,  he  had  serious  doubts  of  his  own 
piety.  But  In  times  of  the  greatest  darkness,  he  ceased  not  to  sdmire  the 
excellence  of  Christ  and  to  glory  in  his  cross.  As  he  went  forward  in  the 
duties  of  a  Christian  and  the  labours  of  a  mini?5ter,  his  religious  character 
became  more  mature,  and  the  habitual  state  of  his  mind  more  peaceful  and 
joyous,  llisi  most  abiding  joy,  however,  arose,  not  from  whnt  he  saw  in 
himself,  but  from  hih  clear  apprehension  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face 
of  Jesus  Christ.'*   This  was  the  characteristio  of  Us  religion. 

The  Theology  of  the  Bible,  as  it  lay  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  Chnreh,  wss 
rather  experimental,  practical,  and  derout,  than  speeulatiye.  His  religious 
opinions  were  very  nearly  conformed  to  those  of  Calvin,  Owen,  Scott,  Bos- 
ton, Shcpard,  and  others  of  oongcnial  vi  wg.  He  had  a  great  dislike  to 
novelties  in  relijiion.  Among  the  last  books  he  read  were  Owen  on  the 
glory  of  Christ,  Goode's  Better  Covenant.  Stevenson  on  the  Offices  of  Christ, 
and  Dickinson's  Letters.  T  have  not  known  any  man  who  was  more  familiar 
with  the  Bible  than  he  was,  or  in  whom  the  word  of  (Jod  dwelt  more  richly, 
or  whose  habits  of  thinking  and  feeling  seemed  to  me  more  fully  in  agree> 
ment  with  the  spirit  of  inspiration. 

I  neyer  knew  any  one  who  excelled  Dr.  Ohureh  in  Christian  me^nesa 
and  gentleness,  or  in  the  exercise  of  disinterested  kindness  end  lore,  or  in 
the  chftstened  fervour  of  a  devout  spirit.  ^VhencTer  I  was  called  in  provi- 
dence to  consider  important  questions  of  duty,  or  to  endure  trials  and  afflio- 
tions,  Dr.  Church  was  the  friend  and  brother  in  whose  conversation  and 
prayers  1  found  assi.stancc  and  eomfort.  And  times  without  number  since 
his  decease,  my  feelings  have  impelled  me  to  say,  IIow  precioiH  would  be 
such  an  interview  with  that  dear  brother,  wa  I  used  to  enjoy  during  his  life ! 
He  was  indeed  an  uncommonly  excellent  and  lovely  man.  But  his  cxcel- 
lenoe  and  lovelineas  eould  not  be  adequately  known  except  to  those  who 
were  very  intimately  united  with  him  in  Christian  friendship. 

Dr.  Church  filled  various  important  offices.  During  the  early  years  of 
the  American  Tract  Society,  he  was  united  with  Dr.  Justin  Edwards  and 
myself  as  its  Publi.4iing  Committee.  From  1826  to  his  decease,  he  was  a 
Trustee  of  Phillips  Afvlemy  and  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Andover. 
For  a  still  longer  period,  he  was  a  Trustee  of  Dartmouth  College,  ile  was 
for  twenty  years  a  member  of  the  Ameriean  Board  of  Commisfioner.s  for 
Foreign  Missions.  He  was  a  Director,  aud  afterwards  President,  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Bibk  Soeiety.   He  was  alio  President  of  the  New  Hamp- 
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shire  Missionary  Society.  And  from  1809,  when  the  General  Association 
of  that  State  was  organized,  he  was  the  Scribe  till  his  death. 

Dr.  Church  was  a  Congrcci^atioual  minister,  and  he  loved  ministers  and 
churches  of  that  denomiuatiuu.  But  his  affection  was  not  limited  to  any 
bnmob  of  the  Christian  Chaich.  He  was  specially  attached  to  FieabyteriaD 
ministers;  and,  daring  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  withoat  separating  from 
his  own  denomination,  he  became  a  member  of  a  Presbytery  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood. 

I  visited  Dr.  Church  daring  liis  last  sickness,  aadfonadbim  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  utmost  peace  of  mind  in  the  near  prospect  of  death.  The 
particulars  of  thnt  interview  are  detailed  in  the  sermon  which  T  preached  at 
his  funeral  on  the  lUth  of  June,  184U,  and  which  has  been  given  to  the  public. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  T)r.  Church's  puMieations  : — Two  Sermons 
delivered  at  Polham  the  Sabbath  after  liis  ordination,  1798.  The  snbstance 
of  a  Discouriie  delivered  at  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Clarissa  Butler,  1803.  A 
Sermon  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Benjaoun  Baldwin,  1804.  An  Address 
to  parents,  1804.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Hehitabel  Atwood, 
1805.  An  Oration  on  the  Fonrth  of  July,  1805.  Two  Bisoonrses  on  Bap- 
tism, 1805.  A  Discourse  delivered  at  HaTerhJIl  and  Pelbam,  on  a  day  of 
Fasting  and  Prayer,  1805.  The  Jewish  polity  completely  overturned,  and 
the  Sceptre  reserved  for  Jesus  Christ:  A  Discourse  delivered  at  New!  Tiry- 
port,  1800,  A  Discourse  at  the  interment  of  Mr.  .Toshua  Atwood,  1809. 
A  Sermon  ])rcached  at  Andovor,  Mass.,  on  the  Annual  Fast,  entitled  "The 
fir-5t  scttlemout  of  New  England,"  1810.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the 
Kev.  Elihu  Thayer,  D.  D.,  1812.  A  Sermon  on  the  day  of  the  National 
Fast,  1812.  New  Hampshire  Election  Sermon,  1813.  A  Sermon  at  the 
dedication  of  a  meeting  house  in  Goffstown,  N.  H.,  1816.  A  Sermon 
before  the  Female  Heathen  School  d  Dracnt,  Mass.,  1818.  A  Sermon  at 
the  instaUation  of  the  Rev.  Abraham  Wheeler  in  Gandia,  N.  H.,  1819.  A 
Diseourae  at  the  eighth  annoal  meeting  of  the  Ifew  Enghmd  Tract  Society^ 
1822.  A  Discourse  at  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Lacy  W.  Teuney,  1822.  A 
Sermon  at  the  formation  of  the  First  Congregational  church  id  Lowell, 
1826.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Paul  Litchfield,*  1827.  The 
Moral  condition  of  all  men:  Two  Sermon??  in  the  National  Preacher,  1S28. 
A  Sermon  beforr-  the  Pastoral  Association  of  Massachusetts,  18-0.  The 
onsearchablc  riches  of  Christ:  A  Sermon  in  the  National  Preacher,  1838. 

Yours  with  much  aileotion, 

LEONARD  WOO0S. 

FROM  THE  REY.  NATHAN  LORD,  D.  D., 
paannaarot  BAavMoora  cou.ioa. 

DAaTMOCTH  College,  April  26,  1B49. 
My  dear  Sir:  T  first  knew  Dr.  Church  when  T  whs  a  student  at  Andover.  He 
was  always  present  at  the  Auiiiversaries  of  the  .Seminary,  and  visited  it  fre- 
quently) in  a  more  private  way,  as>  a  friend  and  counsellor.  Two  or  three  times 
a  year  he  preached  to  the  Tillage  congregation,  which  was  then  attended  by  the 
stndenta. 

I  remember  that  the  young  men,  at  that  period,  looked  up  to  him  as  one  of 
the  truly  veoerable  for  wisdom,  integrity,  and  piety.  He  waa  known  to  be  a 

*Pavl  Litcbfikld  waa  born  at  Scituate,  Mass.,  March  12,  1752;  was  nuduatod  at  Har- 
Tard  College  in  177S-,  was  oTdainad  pMtor  of  the  church  io  Carliile,  Maas.,  ffoTember  J,  1781} 
and  died  iTovembor  7,  1827,  in  bit  WTtBty-slzth  year. 
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Cilviiiigt  of  the  4dd  Ntv  Sqglbiid  wbodl,  tnd  'Mb  MuUflted      ut  aUs  tad 

efficient  defender  of  those  views  of  Christiaii  dootriiM.   We  regarded  him  as  a 

innn  of  great  fiiith  and  professional  engagodness,  better  versed  in  doctrinal  and 
pruciical  tiuui  iiR-taj)li3  sical  Theology,  inclined  to  action  rather  than  speculation, 
more  of  a  pa^^tor  thuu  of  a  Htudeut,  yet  well  educated,  comprehensive,  and  libe- 
ral. He  WM  understood  to  bo  a  sound  adviser,  and  waknew  him  to  be  ao 
instructive,  affectionate,  and  earnest  preacher.  We  loved  to  see  him  about  the 
halls  and  to  hear  him  in  the  j)ulpit.  Dr.  Spring,  Dr.  Dana,  and  himself,  were 
then  more  frequently  at  Andover  than  other  members  of  the  Corporatiuii;  and 
•when  they  prayed,  as  they  always  did,  with  great  simplicity  and  fervour  for 
*'  the  School  of  the  Prophets,"  we  seemed  to  have  assurance  of  the  Divine  pro- 
tection and  blessing.  Suoh  a  triple  wall  of  sanotlfled  pfattosophj,  lilentiire,  and 
good  sense,  was  thought  impregnable. 

After  I  became  a  pastor,  T  resided,  for  twelve  yen rs,  in  the  sntnc  State '^rith 
liini,  and  within  twenty  miles  of  his  ])arish.  I  was  intimately  (  (  nnuoted  with 
lum  during  that  time.  And  what  minister  of  New  iiampiiiure  was  not?  For 
he  was  every  whn«,  the  adviser  of  churchesi  the  counsellor  of  young  pastors, 
the  moderator  of  Ootincils,  the  preacher  at  ordinations,  the  presiding  genius  of 
the  General  Association,  the  moving  spring  of  most  of  the  benevolent  Societies, 
a  Trustee  of  the  College,  and  ronspiouou.s  in  every  enterprise  f  ir  the  advance- 
ment of  l<mrniiig  aud  religion.  luall  these  relations  he  was  t lie  same  honest, 
true  minded,  and.devout  man, — revered  for  his  wisdom,  loved  for  his  goodness, 
and  feared  Jbr  his  justice.  Ee  exemplified  lemarkaUy  what  was  rare,  in  that 
time, — the  nniott  <^  a  conservative  and  active  spirit.  He  was  active  from  the 
impulse  of  a  true  Christian  zeal,  and  conservatirc  from  lus  profboild  and osflilich- 
ing  attachment  to  the  Puritanism  of  New  England. 

In  1821,  I  became  associated  with  Dr.  Church  as  a  Trustee  of  the  College. 
He  retained  that  office  after  my  accession  to  the  PresideBey ,  till  his  dacease. 
He  was  always  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board  from  the  opening  to  the 
dose.  I  rcmembw  well  his  simplicity  and  kindness,  his  intelligence  and  ju^ 
mcnt  his  firmness  and  courage,  his  scrupulous  regard  for  truth,  and  the  honesty 
and  lidelity  with  wliich  he  performed  every  trust.  He  never  mistook  his  object, 
and  never  had  occasion  to  stand  corrected,  lie  was  severely  conscientious  in  liis 
guardianiiiip.  He  thought  with  Edwards  that  a  College  oug^t  to  be  idigious, 
and  that  it  ceased  to  be  a  school  of  sound  learning,  when  it  ceased  to  be  a  sehool 
of  Christ.  His  influence  was  always  exerted  to  make  science  subservient  to 
religion,  and  it  was  never  weakeood  by  imbeolity  iu  reasoning,  or  inoonstaDcy 
in  action. 

Dr.  Church  was  eminently  primitive  in  his  tastes  and  studies,  and  in  all  his 
personsi  and  official  intercourse.  He  accepted  no  innovations  in  manners,  poli- 
tics, morals,  or  religion.  Tie  believed  that  nothing  could  be  an  improvement 
that  had  no  liigher  claim  than  novelty,  or  thr^t  stood  not  evidently  on  the  tried 
basis  of  experienee  and  Kevelation.  He  depre<'^ited  the  speculative  turn  which 
was  becoming  apparent  among  some  of  his  brethren.  He  predicted  evil  to  the 
churches  from  Uie  unhinging  spirit  whidi  he  thought  it  must  engender.  But  he 
was  not  uncharitable.  If  he  saw  any  unreasonably  iiiflated,  and  likely  to 
attempt  extraordinary  flights,  he  did  not  suddenly  denounce  them,  but  waited 
for  the  predicted  state  of  collap.«5e  when  lie  hoped  they  would  become  more  con- 
siderate, self-knowing,  and  humble,  and  would  return  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Spirit.  Yet,  if  that  correction  served  not,  he  withdrew  his  confidence,  and  was 
not  likely  to  restore  it.  In  matters  of  so  high'  concernment,  he  was  not  ready 
to  tmst  any  man  a  second  time. 

As  T  now  review  the  traits  of  Dr.  Church's  character,  I  am  more  impressed 
by  them  than  T  was  during  his  life.  T  think  he  must  have  been  L'r<  ;itor  and  bet- 
ter than  he  then  seemed.    He  stands  now  in  the  light  of  Heaven,  and  his  reflected  . 
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iouf^  ii  more  fttOdiig  thu  the  origiiuil.  Stteem  gjves  flam  in  my  mind  lo 
lionomr)  and  honour  to  reverenco.   The  fathers  must  die  before  tJwt  which  made 

them  worthy  to  l)C  fathers  mn  be  nndprstood. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  very  respectfully  aud  truly, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  LOHD. 


it 

TIMOTHY  ALDEN  • 

1798—1839. 

TxnovHT  Aldw  mm  a  dMoondaiit  firom  the  Hon.  John  Alden  of  Boxhniy, 

who  cainc  in  the  Hay  Flower  to  Plymouth,  when  he  was  about  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  He  was  the  son  of  the  llcv.  Timothy  Alden,  who  was  bom 
November  24,  (0.  S.)  1736,  was  praduutcd  at  Harvard  College  iu  1762, 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congrcgatioual  church  in  Yarmouth,  Mass., 
Dcoembur  1^,  1709,  and  died  November  13,  1828,  having  nearly  completed 
the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  pastorate  at  Yarmouth,  and  the  ninety-second 
year  of  his  age.  His  wife,  who  wad  a  daughter  of  the  llev.  llabijah  Weld 
ol  AtHoborough,  Mass.,  died  Ootoher  28, 1796.  They  had  six  ehildren, 
all  of  whom  svmved  both  parents.  Three  of  the  sons  were  gradnaled  at 
Harrard  College.  One  of  them,  Aaiah,  was  a  teacher ;  the  other  two  were 
miaisters  of  the  Gospel. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  at  Yarmoath,  August  28, 1771. 
He  remaiTied  with  his  parents  till  he  was  eight  years  old,  and  then  went  to 
Cridgcwatci  to  reside  with  an  uncle,  where  he  continued  till  he  was  nearly 
fifteen.  A^'  tlie  means  of  his  parents  were  limited,  it  seems  to  have  been 
their  mteutiuu  tliat  he  should  become  a  farmer ;  aud  his  uncle,  with  whom 
he  Uved,  promised  him  his  Tsloable  fiarm,  if  be  would  remain  upon  it ;  but 
he  was  resolutely  bent,  even  at  t£at  early  period,  upon  a  Ubeial  ednoatioii. 
When  ho  was  sent  into  the  fields  to  labonr,  he  wodd  sometimes  oairy  out 
with  him  his  Latin  Grammar,  and  would  not  only  devote  to  it  every  moment 
of  leisore  that  he  could  find,  but  would  contrive  to  mako  leisure,  at  the 
expense  of  nc^rlccting  the  tai^k  which  had  been  assigned  him.  His  uncle, 
perceiving  that  there  was  little  hope  of  making  a  farmer  of  him,  and  that 
nothing  would  abate  his  desire  for  an  education,  wrote  to  his  father,  advi- 
sing him  to  gratify  his  wish  by  sending  him  to  College  ;  and  his  father 
aocoraiugi^'  determiued  to  do  so.  Ue  commenced  his  preparatory  course, 
when  ho  was  abovt  fif^en ;  but,  in  oonsequenoe  of  ill  health,  was  obliged 
shordy  to  soapend  his  studies  for  a  year.  He  began  under  the  vutruetkm 
of  hb  father,  but  was  afterwards  for  a  time,  a  pupil  of  the  Bev.  John 
MoUent  of  Barnstable,  and  eomplsted  his  eourse  at  Phillips  Aisademy, 

•M8.  fnm  B«v.  0.  A.  Taylor,  B«t.  y«raifali  Taylor,  aod  oHieii. 

t  loHx  Mkllrn  wa"?  the  ^on  of  the  Rev.  John  McUen,  wh-  Tvns  born  at  ITopkinton,  Mnas.,  in 
1722;  mis  grmluated  &l  iinrvard  College  in  1741;  was  unlaincd  pastor  of  the  ohuroh  in  Bt«r- 
ling,  MaM.,  Deeember  19,  1744;  reairned  his  obarge  December  14,  1778;  and  died  July  4, 
LM?,  afMl  eightjHhr*.  Ue  piibU<<hed  »  Sermon  Uit  ordination  of  Joeeph  Palmri  (vbo  ww 
ban Ib  CamlwM^  la  ITSO;  im»  f^mlxMtai  si  Barvaid  Oollege  in  1747 ;  wmi  oidabitd  fMttor  of 
the  chnrch  in  Norton,  January  '.  ITS.'};  and  died  April  4,  ITlM  ,  np'ed  sixty-one;]  a  Sermon  at 
a  iieneral  Muater)  1766;  a  bermon  upon  the  reducUon  of  Caoatla,  1760;  Fifleen  Dieoonrves, 
imt  a  8«M«D  theMh«f  StbartiaB  Snilb,  IWi  a  Sobob  at  a  Biagbc  UttfUmU 

"Vol.  n.  57 
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Aadover.  It  in  supposed  to  have  been  during  the  time  of  his  residence  at 
AndoTar,  that  his  mind  took  a  deeld«dlj  religious  direction. 

Ho  onteied  Hairaid  GoUego  in  1790,  and  wag  gndnated  in  1794.  Ho  took 
a  high  rank  as  a  soholar,  and  was  partioalarly  distingoished  for  his  proAeienoy 

in  the  Oriental  languages.  At  the  Commencement  at  which  he  was  gradnatod, 
he  delivered  a  Syrlao  oration.  There  is  a  tradition  that  when  he  went  to 
President  Willard  to  get  his  oration  approved,  the  President,  who  knew  not 
a  word  of  tlie  language,  said  to  him  pleasantly, — "Come,  Alden,  sit  down 
aud  construe  it  to  nie  ;  "  and  when  he  had  heard  it  read  in  plain  Kfiglish, 
he  gave  it  Ins  prompt  aud  hearty  approval. 

Mr.  Aldcn  directed  his  attention  .somewhat  to  the  study  of  Theology  during 
his  Seuior  year  lu  College  ;  aud  it  is  believed  that  he  remained  at  Cambridge 
Ibr  thiB  purpose,  part  of  the  year  after  he  was  gradnated.  It  was  not  l0Dg» 
however,  bdirae  he  oommenced  tesohing  in  the  Aoademy  at  Marblehead ;  and 
while  he  was  thns  engaged,  he  was  lieensed  to  preach,  and  either  then  or 
shortly  after,  received  two  qfr  three  calls  to  settle  in  the  ministiy.  In  the 
year  1799,  he  preaohed  at  Port-^tnonth,  N.  H.,  as  a  candidate  for  settlement, 
as  ooUeagne  pastor  with  the  llev.  Dr.  Haven.  Ou  the  Ist  of  October  of 
that  year,  the  church  gave  him  a  call,  and  his  ordination  took  plaoe  on  the 
20th  of  November  following. 

Mr.  Alden,  in  the  spring  of  1800,  commenced  teaching  a  young  ladies' 
school  at  I'ortsnioatli,  in  connection  with  his  pastoral  labours.  This  school 
he  continued,  except  during  the  winter  months,  long  as  he  retained  his 
pastoral  charge.  Hia  salary  proving  inadequate  to  the  support  <^  his 
family,  and  being  nnwilUng  any  longer  to  unite  the  two  Tooations  of  tsnoher 
and  preacher,  he  was  honourably  dUsmiased  by  en  eoelenastioal  oonneO,  on 
the  Slat  July,  1805. 

After  he  had  resigned  his  pastoral  charge,  he  still  continued  in  the  bnai- 
nsss  of  teaching.  The  ensuing  winter  he  devoted  to  the  instruction  of 
young  ladies,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1806,  opened  an  Academy  for  both  sexes. 
Here  he  contin'nMl  till  the  beginning  of  1808,  when  he  left  Portsmouth 
and  commeiH  1  1  l  t  uialo  school  in  I^xston.  His  labours  as  a  teacher  were 
now  highly  appreeniteil  by  a  large  aud  respectable  circle,  and  he  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  many  of  the  most  distingubhcd  families.  Here  also  he 
had  a  fine  opportunity  for  gratifying  his  antiquarian  tastes,  aud  he  rendered 
very  important  serrioe  to  the  MaBaaehnaetts  Historioal  Society,  which  wu 
afterwards  formally  and  gratefully  acknowledged.  On  leaving  Boston,  he 
leoeiYed  many  highly  flattering  testimonials  from  distingaished  clergymen 
and  others,  sad  among  them  the  foUowmg  from  the  Bev.  Joseph  Stevsns 
Bnckminster: — 

"The  Kcv.  Timothy  Alden  has,  for  some  time,  sustained  the  charaottr 
of  a  faithful  and  sncoessM  instrooter  of  youth  in  this  town  snd  in  other 

Marlborough,  1773;  a  Bennon  at  the  ordination  of  Levi  Wbitmani  [who  was  a  nAtire  of 
Bridgewator,  Mass. ;  was  piuiaat«d  at  Harvard  Coliere  in  1779 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
«hiirob  mi  Wellfleet,  U»m.>  AprU  IZ,  lUbi  rMdcned  hia  obaise  in  180B;  and  died  at  KiogittB 
la  1888,  In  liis  tSxMj-tfOoni  year.]  Mm  Jfelfon,  Jr.,  a  native  of  Starling;  was  gradm- 
ted  at  Harvard  r.»llcgo  in  177ii;  wa5  ordained  pa«<<jr  <if  the  Second  Church  in  BarcsUble, 
November  12,  1782;  wiu  diamii$£4;d  N<>\ umber  13«  1800;  aud  died  in  Cambridge,  September  19, 
182S,  agpd  seventy-five.  He  publiabe  l  li  .ScrdaiD  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Isaiah  Dun«tw; 
[who  WM  born  io  W«8fc  CambrMge  in  172U;  wai  graduated  at  BarvMrd  College  ia  1741;  «m 
ordi^ed  pwtorof  tbeehtireh In  Harwich,  (now Brawtter,)  Mass.,  November  13, 174S;  asd dM 
June  18,  1791,  aj?  I  ■  .  i.'v-two;]  a  Masonic  Discourse  at  Han.>vtr.  IT!  '';  i  Thaokagiving 
Sermon,  1794;  a  Thau  ksgiv  log  Sermon  at  Hanover}  1796:  a  Sermon  on  the  death  t>t  Mn.  Satai 
JMtn,  IWi  BInotioD  SnmMt,  1797:  aBeiM on  «b«  aaatbor  tlM fim.  DM  im 
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pIsMf  t  and  BOW  lewti  it  for  a  litiiatioii  of  moio  oxteuivo  moAdnen,  wifth 
tlie  Miioere  rogrets  isd  boot  wiilios  of  rnanj  litenuy  and  folifioiif  friottds 
hem,   Hii  industry  m  Libnrioii  of  (bo  Hiitorioal  Sooiely,  hio  attontbn  (o 

iho  young,  and  bis  learnod,  pious,  and  generous  oharacter,  have  much 
endeared  him  to  the  clergy  and  othora  in  Uub  plaoe,  as  woU  as  (o  (berobsori- 
ber,  vbo  h  satisfied  that,  wherever  he  b  known,  he  will  not  need  toj 
teoommendfttioB,  wbiob  oan  be  giTen  by  bis  eineero  friend, 

•ST.  S.  BUOKMINSTER." 

In  the  uutuiun  of  1809,  Mr.  Alden  resigned  hus  place  as  teacher  at 
Boston,  and  in  the  beginning  of  Jauuar},  1810,  took  charge  of  the  Young 
Ladies'  Department  in  the  Academy  at  Newark,  New  Jersey.  After  remain- 
ing  here  for  several  years,  be  opened  n  sobool  for  young  ladies  in  tbo  eity  of 
Now  York.  Sbortly  after,  Ibe  projeet  of  establishing  a  College  at  HeadTPille, 
Penn.,  was  sot  on  foot.  Mid  Mr.  Aldon  enlisted  in  it  witb  great  seal;  and, 
xotiring  from  bis  sobool,  acted  as  an  agent  in  behalf  of  tbe  new  institution. 
On  one  of  his  tours,  ho  was  met  with  an  invitation  to  take  charge  of  tbe 
College  in  Cincinnati,  with  a  liberal  salary  for  that  day,  but  he  was  too 
strongly  pledged  to  the  institution  at  MeadviUe,  to  be  able  to  recede  honoura- 
bly from  his  engagement.  Having  ac-crpted  the  offices  nf  both  President 
and  Professor  of  the  FafMilty  of  Arts  in  this  institution,  his  inauguration 
tOi  k  {hu-e  on  the  28th  ul  July,  1817.  He  subsequently  acted  also  as 
Librunan  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  It  was  cLuetiy  through 
his  indefatigable  exertions  that  tbe  library,  chemical  apparatus,  &c.,  belong- 
ing to  tbe  OoUcgc,  were  obtained. 

Paring  the  period  of  Mr.  Alden's  eonneotion  witb  tbis  institution,  bo  was 
engaged  more  or  less  in  preaeUng,  and  for  tbe  most  {Mvt  gratnitovsly,  to 
destitute  oongngations  in  the  region  round  about.  He  also,  for  seversl 
successive  years,  beginning  with  1816,  devoted  some  time  to  missionary 
labour  among  the  Seneca  and  Munsee  tribes  of  Indians.  He  at  first  volun- 
teered in  this  service,  but  afterwards  received  an  appointment  from  the 
Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  In  ii;iiis  and  others  in  North 
America.  This  appointment  waa  designed  to  occupy  whatever  time  he  ^ 
could  spare  from  his  duties  in  conncctiou  with  the  College.  In  a  letter  to 
the  liev.  Dr.  McKeeu,  dated  November,  1816,  he  gives  the  following 
Moount  of  an  Indian  by  tbo  name  of  Complonler,  wilb  wbom  be  bad  oome 
is  eontaot, — one  of  the  notables  of  bis  tribe : — 

**La8t  year,  at  a  oounoU  of  tbe  tribe,  Oomplanter  made  an  eloquent 
ipeeeb,  of  two  hours  length,  in  wbiob  he  gave  a  lucid  history  of  his  life. 
He  stated  that  his  father  was  a  white  man  from  Ireland,  and  that  his  mother 
was  a  Seneca ;  that  be  bad  always  been  attached  to  the  tribe ;  that  he  had 
been  zealous  in  their  way  of  worship  ;  but  that  now  he  was  convinced  they 
wore  all  wrong  ;  that  he  was  determined  to  dovotr  }iiTn«elf  to  the  way  in 
which  the  ministcr.s  walk, — meaning  the  Christian  religion.  '  I  know,* 
said  he,  'that  we  are  wrong,  I  know  that  they  arc  right.  Their  way  of 
worshipping  the  Groat  Spirit  is  good.  I  see  it;  I  feel  it;  I  enjoy  it.'  In 
this  happy  and  persoasiTO  mannner  did  he,  with  bis  impeiliBOt  knowledge, 
plead  tbe  oanse  of  Christ.  In  one  part  of  his  animated  address,  when 
opeaking  of  his  former  views  and  habits,  his  language  seemed  to  bo  like  tbal 
of  Paul,  giving  a  representation  of  bis  pbarisaic  seal  in  opposition  to  Christi- 
•nity.  In  another  part,  it  was  Uko  Ibat  of  Joakoa  stating  his  pions  xesoki* 
lion  to  the  tribes  of  Israel  at  8heohom.** 
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in  llie  year  1820.  He  is  nid  to  have  iMen  piompled  to  these  boneriilMit 
Uboun  in  their  behalf,  not  merely  from  compMrioa  to  thour  spiiitiuL  wmtB, 

but  from  great  admiration  of  their  character. 

Mr.  Alden  continued  his  connection  with  the  College  until  November, 
1881,  when,  having  tendered  his  resignation,  he  retired  from  the  place  he 
had  so  long  occupied,  carrying  with  him  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  College  and  othern  iuterebted  in  its  welfare,  for  his  pro- 
tnMited  ind  fidtirfbl  eervksefl.  In  Jvno,  1882,  he  lemorod  witb  laa  fuaHj 
to  Gmmuwti,  wWe  he  opened  a  boarding  eehool;  bat,  owing  to  the 
impaiied  healdi  of  lome  members  of  his  fiunilj,  he  lemdned  then  but 
about  a  year  and  a  half .  Not  far  from  the  close  of  1833,  ho  removed  to 
Bast  laberty,  a  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  FittHlmrgh,  Pcnn.,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1834,  took  charge  of  an  Academy  in  that  place.  During  the 
year  previnii>-  to  his  death,  he  officiated  as  a  ptafpd  supply  to  the  Pine 
Creek  congregation  in  Sharpsburgh,  about  five  mWv^i  from  Pittsburgh. 
Possessing  naturally  a  vigorous  constitution,  he  enjoyed  good  health  and  was 
able  to  be  abundaut  iu  his  labours,  until  within  a  few  months  of  his  decease, 
when  he  was  overtaken  hj  an  aenfce  themnatism.  Abont  six  weeks  previous 
to  his  death,  he  preai&ed  what  proved  to  he  Ms  lastsemMOf  from  the  text 
— ««The  end  of  aU  things  is  at  hand  ;**  and  immediately  afUr  went  to  PiUs- 
bv]^,  where  he  had  a  daughter  settled,  and  placed  himself  nnder  the  ean 
of  a  distingnisfaed  physician  of  that  city.  After  it  became  apparant  to 
himself  as  well  as  his  friends  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand,  a 
dark  cloud  for  some  time  rested  over  his  mind,  and  he  looked  forward  with 
awful  apprehensions  to  the  change  that  awaited  him.  Th;it  eloud,  however, 
soon  passed  otf,  and  those  apprehensions  yielded  to  an  humble  confidence  in 
his  liedecmer,  which  quickly  became  so  strong  as  to  cast  out  all  fear,  and 
even  to  fiU  his  mind  with  the  most  intense  rapture.  In  this  state  he  eon* 
tinned  tlU  the  moment  of  his  departore.  He  died  on  the  5th  of  Jnly* 
1889,  in  the  sixty-e^hth  year  of  lus  age,  at  the  honse  of  his  dao^ter, 
Mrs.  McFadden,  in  Pittsburgh.  JSis  fimeral  obsequies  were  attended  on 
the  following  Sabbath,  when  there  was  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Todd,  find  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  burying  ground  at  Sharps- 
burgh, connected  with  the  little  church  in  which  he  had  commenoed  his 
labours  just  one  year  before. 

Mr.  Alden  was  married  to  £lizabcth  Shepard  Worrastcd  of  MarLlehcad. 
She  became  the  mother  of  five  children,  and  died  at  Meadville,  April,  1820. 
Her  two  sons  were  edneated  at  Meadville ;  one  of  whom  is  a  lawyer  (1852) 
at  Pittsburgh,  and  the  other  is  supposed  to  have  been  lost  at  sea.  In  1822, 
Mr.  Alden  was  married  to  Sophia  Louisa  L.  Mnloook,  of  Philadelphia.  By 
Ibis  niarriago  he  had  one  l  il  1, — a  daughter. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Alden 's  publications : — An  Appendix  to  a 
Sermon  rlelivered  at  Yarmouth,  occasioned  by  the  sudden  death  of  Mrs. 
barah  Alden,  consort  of  Rev.  Timothy  Alden.  By  John  Mellen,  Jr.,  1796. 
A  Century  Sermon  at  Portsmouth,  1801.  A  Discourse  before  the  Ports- 
mouth l^  uuiulu  Aa^ium,  lbU4.  A  Valedictory  Discourse  at  Portsmouth, 
1806.  An  Aooonnt  of  the  Religlooa  Societies  in  Portsmouth,  1808.  The 
New  Jersey  Register,  ISU  and  1812.  A  CoDeotion  of  Amerioaa  Epitaphs ; 
In  fire  volnmes,  18ino.,  1814.    Albghany  Msgaaine,  1810*  Bebww 
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Catecbism,  1821.   Account  of  nndiy  Mfyi^f,  1827*  Bkkaj  of  the 

Pine  Creok  charch,  1839. 

In  addition  to  the  above.  Tuadennmerons  contributioDs  to  the  OoUeotiOQa 
of  the  Mawaehnaette  Uiatoricai  Society,  and  rarioos  periodioala. 

FBOM  THS  BET.  JONATHAK  FRENCH,  D.  D. 

KoKTH  Uami'ton,  N.  II.,  January  80,  1852. 

Rer.  and  dear  iSir:  My  acquaintance  n  ilU  the  licv.  TiuiotUy  Alden  commenced 
sereral  years  befiNre  he  entered  the  ministry,  and  continued  with  increasing  inti- 
WMicy,  after  laattled,  witliia  a  fnw  mllea  of  Portsmouth,  wficie  he  was  a  minister 
of  the  Sooth  parish,  and  colleague  of  the  aged  Br.  Haren.  Du:  Mr.  Alden'a 
continuance  in  I'ortsniouth,  our  intcrviows  were  frequent.  Our  families  always 
felt  as  sure  of  a  c  ordiid  welcome  at  each  others'  lioiises,  as  if  we  had  been  own 
brothers.  1  may  add  that  the  genealogy  of  both  my  lather  and  mother  is  traced 
inlte  matomri  liaa  Id  Joim  Alden,  ihb  oommon  anesstor  of  aa  aiL 

Mr.  Alden  was  known  aa  a  good  admlar,  well  Tirsed  in  dastical  etndiai,  aa4 
more  conversant  witk  the  Oriontal  lasgnages  than  were  most  scholars  of  hie  daj. 
He  had  a  double  reason  for  engaging  in  a  school  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry 
— ^it  was  partly  on  account  of  the  inn(lf'r|un<  y  of  \m  salary  as  a  miniiiter,  to  the 
support  of  liia  iamtiy ,  and  partly  tiial  he  might  conier  a  beueiit  on  the  commuiaty , 
jjarticularljT  on  an  inteietting  portion  of  his  own  floek.  His  attsntien  being  thna 
diridad,  he  coold  not  defote  so  much  time  to  theological  studies  and  sermooiiiag 
as  he  ^adly  would  have  done  in  other  circumstances.  He  was  a  diligent  student 
and  industrious  in  whaterer  he  undertook;  but  he  wus  not  "  a  worldly  wise  man." 
Some  of  his  schemes  to  relieve  himself  from  embarmssmeuts,  improve  ins  circum- 
stances, and  iucrease  his  usefulness,  and  which,  for  a  time  he  pursued  with  very 
sa^gnineesiwctationsof  snooeas,  proved  abortive,  sad  were  generally  oonsideied 
indiMieet;  but  he  was  regarded  as  strict^  upright  and  sincerely  i»oas.  His 
manner  of  sermonizing  and  speaking  ware  serious  and  instractite,  but  not  ef  m 
popular  cast. 

Mr.  Alden  was  much  esteemed  by  his  brethren  in  the  Association,  and  by 
those  who  knew  him  best  in  onr  congregations.  He  was  an  attentive  pastor  and 
ISmnd  opportanify  tar  more  pastoral  intercoorae  with  his  people  than  coold  have 
bssn  expected  in  one  whose  labours  were  so  various  and  pressing.  As  a  col- 
league, hf  w.is  respectful  and  atfectionatc  towards  the  venerable  and  justly 
Veiny  1  Dr  Ilaveo,  who  lived  to  experience  the  infirmities  and  feebleness  <^ 
advanced  age. 

Mr.  Alden's  plsaaant  mannen  and  aflbctionato  spirit  did  modi  to  rsndw  Us 
home  happy  in  the  varions  Tioissitadss  of  his  aHhirs.  His  memory  is  preoieiis. 
I  i^oioe  that  his  name  is  to  hare  a  plsee  in  the  imporisiit  work  ki  wkieh  yea  am 
CB0iged. 

I  am»  Kev.  and  dear  Sir,  with  great  respect  and  esteem,  yours  truly, 

JONATHAN  FBENCH. 

FROM  THE  BEY.  A.  P.  PSAfiODT,  D.  D. 

PoxTSKOOTB,  July  2S,  1868. 

My  dear  Sir:  As  to  the  Ber.  Tlamthy  Alden,  I  am  not  only  his  suooeasor,  bat 
knew  him  psrsonally,  and  am  very  glad  to  give  yon  snoh  traditioos  and  remem- 
brances as  oectir  to  nic. 

I  have  still  a  few  parishioners  who  remember  Mr.  Alden  as  a  preacher  and  pas- 
tor. Ho  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  man  of  talents  aud  attaiuments,  and  left 
behind  him  the  repntation  ( jost,  I  believe)  of  superior  biblioal  learning.  His 
appearanee  in  the  pulpit  is  said  to  have  been  imposing,  bis  manner  of  delivery,  on 
the  whol^  pitiiiwc.  tboogh  rattier  too  rapid.  As  a  man  of  sinoere  piety,  of  a 
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gontle  spirit,  and  a  benerolent  life,  he  was  greatly  esteemed  and  btloved  T  hara 
heard  concerning  him  the  most  reliable  testimony  of  all, — that  of  those  .vim  were 
poor  and  experieuccd  his  constant  sympathy  and  the  most  geuerouii  relief,  coniud- 
ering  his  scanty  means,  and  tbftt  of  the  thai  diildrMi  w1h>  loTed  him  tenderly  and 
were  the  objeeCs  of  hu  especial  xegftrd. 

During  the  greater  part  of  his  ministry  here,  and  for  a  year  or  two  subse- 
quently, he  kept  a  school  for  rounp  ladies,  and  this,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  was 
tlie  fii'M  nf  laljour  for  which,  of  all  others,  he  was  best  fitted.  I  suppose  that  I 
am,  or  iiavc  b««u,  acquainted  with  from  two  to  four  score  of  his  pupils,  and  bear 
of  him  <me  chAisotor  from  all.  They  speslc  in  terms  of  the  wmrmest  gmtitodo  of 
lus  seal  for  their  improTOment»  his  exceeding  kindness,  his  »\w%jb  untRblo 
deportment,  and  the  prominent  plftoe  vUeh  he  uniformly  gnte  to  rdigioiis 
motircs,  counsels,  and  influence*; 

Ho  engaged,  it  is  believed,  with  the  most  unselfish  purpose,^n  vanous  plans  of 
a  secular  character.  I  have  often  beard  the  opinion  expressed  that  if  he  bad  con- 
ihied  his  nitentioii  to  his  |>rofo8sioiMl  duties,  he  would  heve  been  perftctiy 
successftil  as  a  minister.  But  his  occupations  were  many  and  TSfious.  An 
intcllir::'^nt  Tnembcr  of  my  church,  recently  deceased,  who  was  a  comraunicant 
during  his  nniustry,  and  was  frequently  in  hi.s  family,  has  often  t^M  n  e  of  his 
exemplary  meekness,  bis  skill  in  the  soft  answer  that  turneth  away  wrath,  and 
hit  ■df'Meriflcefor  1^  hsroKKDj  of  Ms  fluntty;  nnd  she  naintainid  to  the  day  of 
her  deeth  thai  he  was  the  best  man  and  the  best  miniatir  that  she  had  emr 
known. 

In  1827-28, 1  was  a  teacher  at  Meadville,  Pa.  Mr  Alrlrn,  nt  th  it  time,  lived  a 
short  distance  from  the  villa^.  The  waJb  of  his  College  building  were  erected, 
but  nothing  had  been  done  towards  finishing  the  interior,  ilis  very  admirable 
College  Library  was  kept  in  an  apartment  of  the  Oonrt  Honse,  where  he  officiated 
as  Librarian  eferj  Monday  morning.  I  was  a  weddy  visitor  at  the  Library, 
during  my  re.«iidcncc  at  Mcatlville, — usu.'illy  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  hour  in 
conversation  with  Mr.  Alden,  and  always  enjoyed  his  society.  His  manners  were 
tho&e  of  a  Christian  gentleman.  His  conversation  betrayed  a  rich,  fertile,  and 
ingenious  mind*  and  as  I  was  then  a  mere  youth,  I  was  greatly  indebted  to  bim 
for  information  and  adnee  about  books,  assistance  in  literary  researohes,  Ac  He 
never  seemed  so  happy  as  when  he  could  conftr  a  kindness.  T  coiu^ved  the 
highest  respect  for  him  as  a  man  of  the  nio^t  f^encmus  culture  nnd  jirofound  book- 
wi.<;dom,  sincere  and  Jirtive  benevolence,  and  mature  Christian  character.  I  think 
that  he  was  generally  regarded  at  Meadville  as  I  regarded  bim;  every  one  who 
knew  him  esteemed  and  loved  him. 

'  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Alden's  many  ezoeUemcies,  be  was  udonbledly  deAcint 

in  worldly  wisdom,  and,  at  the  same  time,  wholly  unaware  of  the  defldoiey. 
Not  with  selfish  aims,  but  for  benevolent  and  philanthropic  purposes,  he  was  per- 
petually projecting  mechanical  and  economical  enterprises,  the  faibue  of  which, 
while  it  never  impaired  his  own  sanguine,  hopeful  tcmperiuueut,  undoubtedly 
exerted  an  injurions  iniBnence  on  his  ptrofossional  and  literary  success. 

When  I  knew  him,  be  was  still  an  actiTe  man,  nther  portly  in  person,  quick 
in  bis  motion55.  T  remember  that  ho  generally  rode  on  horseback  wherever  he 
went.  Facing  the  title  page  of  his  Missions"  is  an  excellent  likeness  of  bim 
as  he  was  then. 

Sneerely  and  respectfully  yours, 

A.  P.  FSABODT. 
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LEONARD  WOUCESTEB.  * 
1790-^1846. 

LEONARD  Worcester  was  bom  at  Hollis,  N.  H.,  January  1,  17G7. 
llis  parijuU,  Honh  and  j^ydia  (Taylor)  Worcester,  were  both  exemplary 
members  of  the  ohorob,  and  bis  mother  especially  was  distinguished  for  her 
OhriatUm  attaimnente.  After  her  death,  whiob  ooonned  when  be  waa  onlj 
fi^e  yean  and  a  ba)f  old,  be  was  eommitted  to  tbe  eare  of  an  eaEoeUeni 
inatenial  uncle,  Abiabam  Taylor  of  Asbby,  Mass.,  witb  w1m»d  be  remained 
four  years,  and  then  retnmed  and  lived  witb  bis  CUber  till  be  bad  reaebed 
bis  eighteentb  year. 

Besides  enjoying  the  advantage  of  a  religious  education,  he  lived  in  a 
community  that  was  distinguished  for  both  morality  and  piety,  and  thas 
was  comparatively  little  exposed,  during  his  early  years,  to  the  influence  of 
bad  example.  There  was  a  Society  of  young  men  in  the  town,  that  used  to 
meet  every  Sabbath  evening  for  religious  exercises.  Ue  attached  himself 
io  this  Society  when  he  was  but  little  more  than  fifteen,  and  was  acoustomed 
to  take  his  torn  in  conducting  tbe  devotional  service ;  and  when  he  was  only 
In  bis  Beventeenth  year,  during  a  temporazy  al»enoe  of  bis  father  from  home, 
be  consented  to  take  the  lead  in  fiunily  worship.  He  did  not,  however, 
during  all  this  time,  ebensb  tbe  hope  that  be  bad  beeome  the  snhjeet  of  a 
spiritual  renovation. 

In  September.  1784,  being  then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  went  to  Wor- 
cester to  learn  tlu  }  riuting  busiuess  in  the  office  of  Isaiah  Thomas.  Here 
he  found  himself  surrounded  not  only  by  fewer  restraints,  but  by  many 
more  positive  temptations,  than  he  had  been  subject  to  in  the  comparative 
privacy  of  his  paternal  home.  Ue  succeeded,  however,  iu  a  good  degree, 
In  resisting  the  influence  of  wicked  associates,  and  maintaining  not  only  a 
eorrect  moral  deportment,  but  a  general  sense  of  the  importance  of  vital 
religion.  In  the  snmmer  of  the  year  1786,  a  letter  from  bis  yoonger 
brother,  who  was  still  living  witb  his  lather,  informed  him  of  an  interesting 
revival  of  religion  in  his  native  place,  and  of  the  hopeful  conversion  of  eev* 
oral  of  bis  Intimate  friends.  This  made  a  powerful  impression  upon  lufl 
mind,  and  brought  him  to  engage  with  great  solemnity  in  the  business  of 
self-communion,  and,  as  a  consequence,  brought  him  to  a  deep  conviction  of 
his  sinfuluesa,  and  ultimately,  as  he  believed,  to  a  cordial  acceptance  of  the 
provisions  of  Divine  mercy  in  Jesus  Clirist,  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  tlic  First  church  in  Worcester ;  and, 
though  he  was  in  his  twentieth  year,  he  was  the  youngest  person  belonging 
to  it.  A  few  years  sfter,  the  Bev.  Samuel  Austin  beeame  pastor  of  the 
^burcb,  and  Mr*  Worcester  soon  became  intimate  witb  him,  and  derived,  as 
be  thought,  much  advantage  as  well  as  pleasure  from  the  aoquaintanoe.  In 
the  year  1795,  when  be  was  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  and  Still,  as  is 
believed,  the  youngest  member  of  the  church,  he  was  chosen  to  the  ofRcc  of 
Deacon.  Tliis  office  be  accepted  and  continued  to  bold,  till  be  entered  the 
ministry. 

•]IS8.lk«aUtlkmil7. 
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Mr.  Worcester  remained  in  the  priiitin;:  1  usiness  until  March,  1799,  and 
resided  in  Worcester  during;  the  whole  time,  exceytfinrr  a  few  months,  in  the 
beginDiug  of  the  year  ITbD,  which  he  spent  in  iJu.>iuu.  He  was  all  this 
time  connected  with  Mr.  Thomas  iu  uue  way  or  another ;  first,  as  au  appren* 
tice,  then  as  %  journeyman,  and  then  as  a  partner ;  though,  for  several 
jaam,  he  was  in  an  office  of  his  own ;  and  then  his  partnerahip  with  Mr» 
Ihomaa  respeeted  only  the  newspaper  called  the  MasBaehnaelta  Spj*  of 
which  he  (Mr.  T.)  was  proprietor;  and,  during  that  tinie«  Mr.  Woroeittr 
was  editor,  printer,  and  publisher. 

Several  months  heforc  he  gave  up  his  business  a<?  a  printer,  he  became 
Ktron'jl'  "niipressed  with  the  idea  that  hisi  fluty  required  that  he  should  with- 
draw iroiii  .•>ecalar  lif<'  nful  devote  himself  to  the  ministry.  Many  clerical 
friends,  uniuug  whom  wtru  his  three  brothers  then  in  the  ministry,  and  his 
brothers-in-law,  Doctors  Emmons  and  Austin,  advised  decidedly  to  such  a 
change ;  and  nearly  all  whom  he  oonsalted,  oonenmd  In  the  same  opinkni* 
He  had,  not  long  before  this,  pnhlished  a  pamphlet  containing  Striotnies  on 
a  SemOB  preached  by  the  Rev.  (afterwards  Dr,)  Aaron  Banon^t,  on  the 
doctrine  of  Election ;  and  this  was  generally  considered  by  his  friends  as 
exhibiting  evidence  of  a  mind  of  uncommon  vigour,  and  not  a  little  fmniliai^ 
iaed  to  theological  discnssion.  It  i?  supposed  to  have  bef?n  owing,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  this  circumBtauce,  that  the  opinion  so  eomuHfidy  prevailed 
amoTiL'  his  friends,  that  he  might  safely  make  a  simu  wlmt  .sudden  transition 
from  the  business  to  which  he  had  been  educated,  to  the  vocation  of  a 
Ghristiou  minbter.  Accordingly,  without  having  gone  throii^h  any  regular 
coarse  of  study  preparatory  to  the  ministry,  he  offered  himself  to  the  Men- 
don  Association  as  a  candidate  for  lioense,  in  Mareh,  1799 ;  and,  after 
having,  by  a  thorough  examination,  satisfied  themselves  of  his  qualifications 
for  the  sacred  office,  they  concnred  unaaimonsly  in  licensing  hin  and 
recommending  him  to  the  thurehos. 

Shortly  after  he  was  licensed,  h:-  ni- ■(  pted  an  invitation  to  preach  «orac 
time  at  Milford,  Mass.,  and  remamed  there  for  twelve  Sabbaths.  In  the 
mean  time  he  had  been  requested  to  supply  the  pulpit  iu  Peacham,  Vt. ; 
and  he  accordingly  went  thither  iu  June,  1709,  as  soon  as  the  term  for 
which  he  was  engaged  at  Milford  had  expixed.  He  had  no  aoqnaittlanosi 
at  Peacham,  except  two  young  men  who  had  been  apprentices  with  him, 
and  who  had  established  themsehres  there  in  the  printing  business ;  and  ii 
was  chi^y  or  entirely  through  their  influence  that  he  was  sent  for.  The 
parish  was,  at  that  time,  in  a  divided  state,  having  heard  various  candidates, 
without  being  able  to  unite  upon  any.  After  preaclnnt'  to  them  four  Sab- 
baths, lie  received  a  unanimous  call  from  the  church,  tn  liecome  their  pastor, 
which  was  imuicdiately  after  concurred  in  V>y  a  unaniniuus  vot^e  of  the  Society. 
He  accepted  the  call,  and  woa  ordaiued  oa  the  oUth  of  October  following. 

After  the  publication  of  **  Bible  News  "by  his  brother,  Noah  Worcester, 
in  1810,  it  is  understood  that  his  views  underwent  some  change  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  and  that  he  settled  down,  for  » time  at  leaat,  upon  a 
Aeory  not  mate^dly  unlike  that  of  which  his  brother  had  become  the 
advocate.  Some  time  after  this  change,  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the 
church  in  Peacham  was  mmlified,  and,  after  that  modification,  was  published 
with  a  Vindication  of  it.  I  am  indebted  to  one  of  his  sons,  the  Kev.  Sam- 
uel A.  Worcester,  for  the  following  statement  of  his  views  at  this  period: — 
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*'  I  suppose  I  cannot  more  neaxly  express  his  views  than  in  the  following 
terms: — Jesus  Christ,  the  Redeemer,  is,  as  to  bis  original  nature  and  state, 
trul^  and  properly  the  Son  of  God, — not  created  by  the  Father,  but  derived 
frm  tb«  iaiiner  hf  an  elenal  genoraikii;— -distiBot  hom.  tiie  Father,  sad 
^buticm  not  properly  God, — ^yet  of  ihe  tame  natva  wilh  the  Father,  and 
therefore  truly  and  properly  Divine.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  net  a  person  die- 
ttDotfrou  the  Father — not  a  person  at  all;  hnt  bears  n  relation  to  God, 
amdogons  to  the  relation  of  the  spirit  of  a  man  to  the  man.  Though  he 
renoanced  the  doctrine  of  the  distinct  personality  nf  tho.  S])irit,  he  spoke  of 
the  works  nml  fruits  of  the  Spirit  just  as  Trinitarians  do ;  and  like  them 
considered  wlmtever  is  done  by  the  Spirit  as  done  by  (iod.  On  all  other 
points  exeept  the  Trinity,  he  remained  Btrictly  ortboaox  ;  abiding  Htead- 
&stly  by  what  are  termed  the  doetrinea  of  grace,  and  delighting  especially 
in  the  doetrine  of  atonement  and  of  jnstifleation  by  fidth.  I  belieTO  that 
fnr  yeani  after  he  embiaoed  hia  peonUar  Tiews  of  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit, 
he  held  them  with  mneh  oonfidence  of  their  correctness.  I  do  not  kmuf 
that  that  confidence  was  afterwards  diminished ;  but  have  thought  it  proba- 
ble. The  silence  which  he  maintained  on  the  subject* towards  the  close  of 
his  life  would  naturally  lead  to  the  inference  that  be  had  more  or  leas  doubt 
of  the  correctriL'-s  of  his  theory.'* 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Worcester's  first  avowal  of  this  change  of  his  reli- 
^ous  opinions  occasioned  some  anxiety  among  his  orthodox  friends,  they 
^adually  settled  into  the  oonrietton  that,  howoTer  they  might  regret  hia 
apeenlationa,  they  were  not  to  be  oonsidered  aa  plaeing  him  ootside  the  eir^ 
ele  of  either  their  ebarity  or  their  fellowship ;  and  the  prevailing  impreaaion 
among  them  seems  to  have  been  that  in  the  later  years  of  hia  life,  he  ooea* 
pbd  nearly,  if  not  precisely,  the  same  gronnd  with  themselves. 

^fr.  Worcester  continued  labouring  with  great  fidelity  and  success  at 
Peucham,  for  nearly  forty  years.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1838,  having 
become  too  infirm  to  go  through  his  regular  niiniaterial  duties,  he  relin- 
quished his  salary,  and  virtually  resigned  hi»  charge,  though  he  retained 
nominally  the  paatoral  relation  till  hia  death, — hia  aneoeaaor  being  aettled 
aa  ooUeague  paator.  In  the  spriug  of  1839,  he  ramo?ed  to  Littleton,  N. 
H.,  and  took  op  liia  reaidenoe  with  one  of  his  sons,  who  was  settled  there 
in  the  ministry,  and  remained  with  him  until  the  failure  of  hia  son's  health 
obliged  Asm  also  to  resign  hb  pastoral  charge.  In  January,  1843,  he 
removed  to  S^t.  Johnsburv,  Tt.,  where  another  of  his  sons  was  settled,  and 
here  he  continued  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  preaclu'  1  m  cnsion- 
ally  after  his  removal  from  Peaoham  ;  and  during  one  winter,  whu  h  liw  son 
spent  at  the  South,  he  usually  supplied  his  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath, — deliv- 
ering his  aermon,  sitting  in  a  high  diair  prepared  lor  the  purpose ;  until,  on 
a  Sabbath  mommg,  just  aa  he  waa  atarttng  for  ehnreb,  he  waa  snddenly 
proatiated  by  some  diaease  whieh  waa  not  folly  nnderatood,  and  whioh  ii 
was  expeeted  would  terminate  in  almost  Immediate  death.  He,  howew, 
partially  reoorered,  though  he  never  afterwards  ventured  to  attempt  any 
public  service.  During  his  residence  at  St.  Johnsbury,  he  was  able  to 
attend  church  in  pleasant  weather  half  of  tho  day ;  and  his  venerable  appear- 
ance, as  he  sat  in  a  large  arm-chair  iu  trout  of  the  pulpit,  his  son  remarked, 
preached  muuh  more  cileetively  than  he  could.  He  diud  at  St.  Johmibury  on 
the  28th  of  May,  1846,  in  the  eii^uiieth  year  of  hie  age.    The  diseaao 
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\Thich  iDi mediately  occ&sioiMd  Uf  deaUi  WM  a  long'ftivw,  oC  abonifc  IhvM  «ff 

four  wook<?'  cont'nniancc. 

Mr.  Worcester  wa-  tif^t  mrirried  November  1,  1793,  to  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkms  ul  liadlej,  Mass.  They  had  fourteen  children, 
fiye  of  whom  died  in  in£&ncj,  and  five  more  in  adult  age,  before  their  fiillier. 
Four  of  hu  sou  reodved  %  collegiato  odoottioD,  and  four,  ntmely, — Somool 
A.,  ETtrU,  Inao  B.,  and  John  H.,  became  mUusten  of  the  QoepeL  Ifn. 
Woraestcr,  who  was  a  lady  of  marked  intellootoal  oharaoter,  and  of  devoted 
piety,  died  in  1818.  Tic  wa.s  subsequently  married  (January  20,  1820)  to 
Eunice  Woodbury  of  Salem,  Mass.,  who  ministered  to  his  wants  in  the 
decline  of  life  with  most  exemplary  fidelity  and  tendnmees,  and  who  sur* 
vived  him  only  a  few  weeks. 

The  following  i.s  a  li.^t  of  Mr.  W  orcef»ter'»  publications: — Letters  and 
ruuiarkb  ocousioued  by  a  Sermon  of  the  Rev.  A.  Bancroft  on  the  doetrine 
of  Election,  1794.  An  Orrtion  on  the  death  of  Wedu^ton,  1800.  A 
Fast  Sermon  on  **  Jeahnran  waxed  &t  and  kicked,'*  fto.,  lS)2.  A  Sennoa 
on  the  highway  anf  way :  lea.  xxzv.  8.  Aniwer  to  a  Sermon  of  the  Her. 
Wm.  Gibaon  in  opposition  to  the  foregoing — dootrine  of  Atonement,  Ae. 
A  Sermon  on  2  Samuel  Y ll.  27 :  Deterroinatiooa  of  God  an  encourage* 
ment  to  prayer.  A  Sermon  entitled — *'  Men  sometimes  act  their  own 
worst  enemies";  Judges  ix.  19,  *20.  Inquiries  occasioned  by  au  Ad'lrp-*** 
of  the  General  Association  of  Now  Ilamj^shire  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trtu- 
ity»  signed  Cephas.  A  Funt  rul  Seruiou;  The  Christian  desirous  to  be  with 
Christ.  A  Sermon :  The  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  church  of  Christ  in 
Peaoham  defended.  An  appeal  to  the  oonecienoe  of  the  Her.  Solomon 
Aiken,  ooneeming  his  appeal  to  the  ehnrehes,  1821.  A  Sermon  at  the  oidl* 
nation  of  the  Rev.  Elnathan  Gridjey  and  the  Bot.  S.  A.  Worcester,  mis* 
sionaries,  1825.  A  Sermon  on  the  Alton  outrage,  1837.  What  hath  God 
wrought:  A  Sermon  near  tlie  clo^c  of  the  author's  ministry,  1839. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Mr,  \Vorce8ter  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
various  religious  periodicals;  particularly  the  Massachusetts  Miuaionary 
Magazine,  Evangelical  Magazine,  Boston  Recorder,  Vermont  Chronicle, 
and  Christian  Panoply. 

FROM  THE  REV.  WORTlilNGTON  SMiTU,  D.  D., 

rjUUIAEMT  or  TUJE  UXIVXJUITT  OF  VBaMOMT. 

UarrsasiTT  or  ysmxorr,  November  18, 1849. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  Of  my  *porf«onal  recollections  and  impressions  '  in  regard 
to  the  lute  lie  v.  Leonard  Worcester,  1  am  sorry  to  my,  that  tlioy  are  few  and 
not  of  the  most  reliable  character.  They  were  furiued,  for  the  must  part,  at  an 
early  period  in  my  life;  and  tmdcr  drcumstenoes  that  afforded  hat  eooidimal 
opportunities*  and  those  not  the  most  favourable,  for  close  obsorration.  The 
notices,  however,  wliich  I  have  been  able  to  take  of  him  in  later  year8»  have  not 
essentially  changed  my  earlier  impreesionSi  but  rather  served  to  corroborate 
them. 

In  hia  personal  appearance  I  should  describe  Mr.  Worcester  as  above  the  ordi- 
nary stature  of  men,  well  proportioned,  muscular,  and  erect  in  form,  with  the 

exception  of  a  forward  ineUnation  of  the  head.  His  movements  were  slow  and 
ditrnifled;  lii.s  countenance  grave  and  thoughtful,  with  possibly  a  slight  shade  of 
Sadness  cast  over  it,  bat,  at  the  same  time,  expressive  of  a  quiet  and  bemg 
nant  spirit. 
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Though  Mr.  Worcester  did  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  high  cultivation,  it  is 
not  difficult  trt  (ii -cover  in  the  productions  of  bis  j)cn  traces  of  an  unusually  fer- 
tile and  iugeniuuii  mind, — activo  from  it^  own  mipulfics,  and  working  easily  and 
fidlioitinisly  «m  ilmiMt  aU  snbjecta  that  engaged  itt  ftttentioii*  Aocnttomed  to 
MlMliAiioe,  by  tlw  neeeasitHS  tttendaiit  on  tbe  early  port  of  his  profeasioiiil 
lik,  his  mind  t0<^  on  the  habit  of  independent  thinking;  and  in  connection  with 
this,  jH^rhaps,  acquired  the  art  of  contemplating  common  siibjects  under  aspects 
somewhat  new  and  fresh.  The  affectation,  however,  of  holding  up  familiar 
objecU  in  htrange  and  startling  lights,  or  a  propensity  to  renture  upon  rash  or 
huardoos  apecnlatlons,  was  nem,  I  most  think,  laid  to  his  charge.  It  may  b» 
true  that,  at  one  period,  hie  frfends  were  not  without  their  apprdienBioBB  that 
his  opinions,  on  certain  important  points,  were  somewhat  bia.ssed  hy  the  acute 
speculations  of  his  brother,  t?i(  r  1<  hrated  Xoah  Worcester ;  >tut,  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  beard  his  orthodoxy  impugned  or 
even  questioned,  in  a  single  instance- 
As  a  preadier,  ho  was  methodical  and  instmctire;  stadions,  howevwr,  to  pre- 
sent truth  rather  in  its  practical  application  to  men  and  to  human  life,  than 
under  its  speculative  aspects.  His  manner,  according  to  my  impressions,  was 
conciliatory  and  |M  rv;uasive;  and  though  in  the  selection  of  his  topics  for  the  pul- 
pit, there  wa^>  no  evasion  of  the  truths  which  speak  to  the  consciences  of  men, 
there  was  a  seeming  predilection  for  those  which  appeal  more  directly  to  tbe  sen* 
sibilities  of  tbe  heart.  He  read  his  sermons  dosdy  whenever  I  have  beard  him, 
Md  in  rather  a  uniform  tone  of  voice,  without  action  or  strong  emphasis;  and 
yet,  ultojretlier,  in  a  manner  5:0  serious  and  earnest  as  could  seldom  fkil  to  leave 
a  salutary,  and  often  left  a  very  deep,  impression  on  his  amlience. 

An  unassuming  and  courteous  demeanour  mari^ed  his  intercourse  with  men. 
Ill  oxpressii^^  his  o]Mnions  on  matters  of  moment,  he  was  considerate  and 
gmrded;  at  tho  same  time>  Imwever,  tenacious  ot  his  oondosions  and  parposea 
when  once  formed— a  pattern  of  indostiy  and  thoroughness  in  all  his  pursuits, 
and  prompt  to  fiiltil  all  his  engagements. 

The  disadvautag*^  under  which  he  himself,  at  the  first,  must  have  laboured, 
taught  ium  perhaps  more  fully  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  a  public  education; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  lew  towns  in  New  England,  of  the  same  popula- 
tion and  within  a  like  period  of  time,  have  given  to  an  equal  number  of  its  young 
men  a  collegiate  education,  as  tho  one  in  which  his  ministerial  life  was  passed. 

As  a  prudent  and  wise  counsellor  in  matters  of  a  private  nature  as  well  as 
those  pertaining  to  society  and  the  church,  his  reputation  was  deservedly  high. 
In  respect  to  his  personal  piety,  the  power  and  consolations  of  Divine  grace  in 
hli  own  heart,  and  their  maniftstation  in  the  outward  life,  I  shall  not  speak  par* 
tioolarly;  though  on  thispmnt  there  is  the  most  ample  and  reliable  testimony. 
I  will  only  add  that,  as  an  earnest  and  indefatigable  co-worker  in  the  cause  of 
©ducatinn  and  Christian  phrlantliropy,  as  an  c!cample  of  diligence  and  fidelity  in 
bis  prolcssional  calling,  a  man  of  conscientious  aims,  of  devout  life,  and,  through 
grace,  '  wise  to  win  souls  to  Christ,* — he  has  left  behind  him,  in  our  churches  and 
ministry,  a  name  that  is  better  than  rubies. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  most  respeetfully  and  truly  yours, 

W.  SmTH. 

In  ad  liticn  to  the  abOTO  testimony  by  Dr.  Smith,  I  have  seen  several 
letters  from  those  who  were  wdl  acquainted  with  Mr.  Worcester,  and  were 
every  way  competent  to  judjrc  concerning  him,  all  of  which  agree  in  asorih- 
ing  to  him  great  vif?nnr  nf  nsind.  firnuies.s  of  ptirpn^f^,  and  general  elevation 
of  character,  Tho  Hon.  Judge  Itedtiold  of  iiaudolph, — liimself  a  member 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  writes  thus  concerning  him:— 
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N'>  n  iitister  of  the  Gospel,  T  think,  in  the  .section  of  ( nunlry  where  he  was 
fkmiiiui  ly  known, — and  ihai  was  not  circunibci'il>e«I  hy  narrow  iumti>, — was  so 
nnirarsally  rospfietod  tnd  deferred  io  m  Mr.  Woicctfttr.  And  itUl  ha  wm  noi 
ft  nun  who  VM  ambitions  of  iofluenoe  from  ftoy  penood  conddermtioiui  what- 
ever, or  who  sought  it  in  any  w  aj.  Ho  courted  no  ono.  Uo  was  genUe  and 
winning,  even  in  his  severity.  lie  >aiil  notlJng  and  did  nothing  for  the  purpose 
merely  ol*  carrying  a  point,  or  from  lia*  love  of  mastery,  hut  all  seemed  to  come, 
as  it  always  did  come,  from  hiti  love  of  truth  and  his  high  convictions  of  duty. 
Hia  uiflnenoe  in  the  town  of  Peaduun  waa  very  great,  and  alwaya  for  good.  I 
question  if  a  solitary  jnatanca  is  now  remembered  where  hia  advice  and  ciforia 
nx'renoidireetedtothogmleatgoodof  thogieateitniUDber.    -       J.  F.  R. 


CALVIN  PARK,  D,  D  * 

1800—1847. 

Calvin  Park,  the  son  of  Nathan  and  Kuth  (Bannister)  l^ark,  wap  1  orn 
at  Northbridgc,  Mass.,  September  11,  1774.  He  was  fitted  for  CoUego 
under  the  Rev.  Br.  Crane,  the  minister  of  his  native  place.  Ho  entered 
Brown  Uuiverisity  in  the  niuoteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  graduated  with 
diBtinguished  honoor,  ander  Praaident  Maxoy'a  administration,  in  1797. 
Ha  waa  appointed  Tutor  in  the  CoUege  at  whidi  he  was  graduated,  in  1800; 
wna  eleeted  Pro&aaor  of  Langoagea  in  the  aame  inatitntion,  in  1804;  and  in 
1811,  was  transferred  to  the  Professorship  of  Moral  Phikaophy  and  Meta- 
physics, in  which  office  he  remained  until  1825.  The  three  years  preceding 
his  Tutorship  in  College,  he  spent  in  teaching  school  and  stndying  Divinity 
at  "Worcester,  Mass.  He  studied  first  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Austin 
of  Worcester,  and  afterwards  of  Dr.  Emmons  of  Franklin.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1800  ;  was  ordained  a.s  an  Evangelist  in  1815;  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Congregational  church  at  Stoughton, 
Maaa.,  in  1826 ;  and  resigned  hia  paatonl  office  in  1840.  His  ordinaftion 
sermon  was  preached  by  hif  former  pastor  and  teaeher,  Br.  Crane,  and  hia 
inataUation  sermon  hj  Dr.  Snunona.  Belbre  hia  official  oonnection  with 
Brown  Uniyeraity,  he  had  spent  four  years  in  the  instruction  of  yonth,  and 
dnring  liis  connection  with  the  College  he  devoted  his  Sabbaiha  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Hospel  ;  so  that  he  was  an  instruetcr  twenty-nine  years, 
and  a  preacher  forty-six  years.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divin- 
ity from  Brown  Univerf?ity  in  1818.  He  died  at  Stoughton,  January  5. 
1847,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age  ;  and  now  lies  interred  with  his 
deceased  wife,  in  the  place  of  their  fathers*  sepulchres  at  Wrenthani,  Mas6. 

Dr.  Park  waa  married  in  1805,  to  Ahigail  Ware  of  Wrentham,  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Bot.  Samnel  Han,t  the  first  Congregational  miniater  of 
that  place.  They  had  three  children,— all  sons,  and  all  graduates  of  Brown 
UniTOrsity,  and  Congregational  clergymen.  One  of  them  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  E, 
A.  Park,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andow.  Mrs.  Park  died 
on  the  21st  of  September,  18d0,  aged  aixty-two  years. 

•  MS.  from  his  Bon. 

Samubl  Man  wm  born  at  Gambridg*  io  1647;  was  gndoated  at  Hanrard  CkiUege  ia  166d; 
WM  oniuinod  tiri^i  ymtot  «f  tbt  ^wehsl  Wi«iktiiM|» MsM-j  ApiU  ISj  ISM}  aad  tfelM^f  3^ 
ni9f  a^ed  aeventjr-two. 
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FBOK  THS  RBT.  JACOB  IDE,  D.  D. 

Wmt  Kwwat,  Kareb  1848. 
Bmt  Sir :  In  Moordaooe  with  your  reqinst,  I  ae&d  yoa  a  few  thoqglits  reapoetiig 
the  Ute  Rev.  Dr.  Calvin  Park.  latgojed  along  and  aomewhat  Ultimate  acquaint- 

•Doe  with  him.  His  character  has  made  a  distinct  impression  on  my  mind* 
which  T  love  to  cherish,  and  which  I  hope  will  nevor  bo  obliterated.    But  havii^ 

had  no  tii  ught  of  writinjf  his  memoir,  it  i«  rmt  now  an  easy  thing  forme  to  give 
jou  or  SLuy  one  else,  that  viuw  of  Itis  character  wiuch  1  imvc  iu  my  own  mind. 

lUnj  of  the  IneideBti  ef  hit  life  which  hate  aerred  to  give  no  the  inpneeion 
that  I  have  conoeraiqg  him,  and  whioh  weald  be  among  the  best  illnatratio&a  of 

the  truth  of  what  I  may  say,  are  now  either  forgottM  or  so  imperftetlj  remem- 
hercd  as  not  to  admit  of  recital.  Htit  I  am  hnpjiy  to  respond  to  your  aall»  hj 
ipivmg  you  such  a  sketch  of  his  character  as  my  retiections  shall  suggest. 

There  was  much  Uiat  was  interesting  in  Dr.  Park  as  a  man.  The  general  traits 
of  hi*  character  were  thoee  of  other  great  and  good  men.  He  had  indeed  hia 
peenliaritifle  which,  in  aome  reapecta,  diattngoiahed  him  from  othera.  It  ia  much 
easier,  however,  to  say  that  he  was  a  peciiliar  man,  than  to  describe  definitely  hia 
distinguishing  characteristics.  If  your  readers  will  take  the  trouble  to  consider 
how  a  mau  of  discrimmating  intellect,  a  warm  heart,  refined  taste,  and  extensive 
literary  and  theological  attainments,  is  necessarily  alVectcd  in  his  intercouse  w  ith 
the  world  by  extreme  diffidence,  they  wiU  have  some  conception  of  one  thing 
which  diatfaigiiiahed  Dr.  Park  fnm  other  men.  While  he  waa  free  from  every 
thing  that  is  odd  and  repaUBve*  from  every  thii^  haqghty  and  overbearing; — 
while  the  dignity  of  his  appearance  created  respect,  and  the  kindness  of  his  lan- 
guage and  manner  excited  affection,  he  frequently  left  his  visitors  to  feel  that  they 
had  not  ha<l  a  full  exhibition  of  the  man.  Somo  men  exhaust  themselves  on 
every  subject  of  which  they  speak.  Nothing  which  they  know  or  feel  respecting 
it  ia  witfahdd.  Not  ao  with  Dr.  Park.  Whether  he  aaid  little  or  moeb*  mani- 
feated  mete  or  less  feeling,  ha  alwaya  left  the  impraaaion  that  only  a  part  of  hia 
intellect  and  heart  Iiad  been  developed. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  sensibility  \o  one  coulo  be  long  in  his  presence  with- 
out perceiving  that  he  had  a  houI  which  could  be  easily  stirred.  II is  fecluigs 
were  quick  and  strong;  but  the  control  which  he  exercised  over  them  was  pecu- 
liar. He  knew  the  danger  of  giving  a  hasty  atteranoe  to  atrong  emotiona,  and 
waa  often  ailent  voder  the  inflnence  of  thoae  which  filled  his  heart.  Under  the 
heaviaat  grief  aod  sorrow  he  seemed  unwilling  to  burden  his  friends  with  the 
tale  of  hi.«?  woes.  In  the  midst  of  insults  and  provocations,  which  would  have 
extnrtf  f]  from  others  the  severest  invectives,  he  would  refrain  from  every  pro- 
vokmg  expression.  He  could  speak  by  his  silence,  and  reprovii^ly  too;  and  thus 
he  often  did.  Bnt  tiie  harah  language  of  angry  eicitement  he  inatinctively 
abhorred.  I  am  not  aware  that  he  ever  assailed  an  adveraary  with  reproaehfhl 
^litheta,  or  replied  to  any  one  in  terms;  of  .mi^cr  or  abuse.  "Whan  he  waa 
ravrlcd,  he  reviled  not  again;  when  he  suffered,  he  threatened  not." 

Dignified  rompfif^nre,  a  becoming  self-respect,  and  a  strong  sense  of  propriety 
in  r^ard  to  what  belonged  to  his  character  and  station,  uniformly  marked  his 
conduct.  He  was  punctual  to  his  appointments,  regular  in  hk  habita,  warm  in 
Ma  attachmenta,  decided  in  hia  ophdona,  and  peraevering  in  every  good  work  to 
which  he  turned  his  hand. 

As  a  Chritttan,  Dr.  Park  was  highly  esteemed.  The  traits  of  character  whicli 
belonged  to  him  as  a  man.  served  to  modify  the  exercise  and  development  of  his 
relie-ion.  lie  maintained  the  same  modest  and  cautious  reserve  with  respect  to 
this  subject,  which  was  natural  to  him  on  others.  He  wum  not,  of  ooitrse,  inclined 
to  make  Ua  own  reUgioaa  feeling*  a  common  and  prominent  topic  of  converaatton. 
Thaae  were  learned  more  by  what  he  said  on  the  anljeet  of  experimental  religion. 
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and  by  inference  from  his  appeftnnoe  and  ooadnct,  tlwn  by  what  he  said  directlrf 

respecting  hiinstlf.  In  hisprayprs  he  appeared  very  humble,  devout,  an  l  '^olenm. 
When  he  pr:iyeti,  he  seemed  to  Ik;  overawed  hy  a  sense  of  God's  presence  The 
tones  of  his  voice  in  this  exercitic,  as  weil  as  hu  looks  and  whole  niaunur,  indi- 
cftted  a  deep  solemnity.  Then  wm  in  tic  ooDTenatum  on  the  tabject  of  religion, 
tho  ftppearanoe  of  great  sinoerity  and  oonacientiouttieaB.  And  these  traits  of 
character  were  strikingly  manifest  in  all  his  conduct.  Uc  seemed  to  bede^ly  iQter> 
^tcd  in  every  thing  that  pertains  to  tin"  rf^lici^n  of  Christ.  He  rr>nvors«'d  npoti 
the  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Uotipel,  upon  revivals  of  religion,  upon  the  state  of 
the  churchui,  upon  the  prosperity  of  Zion,  not  only  with  great  intelligencet  but 
with  that  intenm  inttfost,  which  is  tha  sorest  index  of  ths  feelings  of  the  henrt. 
He  loved  the  truth.  His  religion  seemed  to  consist  very  mnbh  in  a  cordial  appro- 
bation of  the  Divine  character  and  con(hi(  t,  as  tlicy  are  revealed  in  the  Hible. 
Ills  wise  discriminatirm  between  truth  and  falsehood  laid  the  foundation,  not  ooly 
for  deep  and  pure  feeling  on  all  the  subjects  of  (Christian  experience,  but  for  sucli  a 
development  in  his  life  of  their  practical  eflbotSj  as  is  a  great  ornament  to  relipan. 

Dr.  Park  was  an  accompliBhed  Molsr.  Hie  mfaid  was  oneof  no  ordinary  cnat. 
Had  he  been  Meet  with  the  strength  of  nerre,  which  God  has  connected  with  the 
constitutions  of  some,  and  with  »  <  onfldeuce  In  himself  proportioned  to  lus  real 
talents  and  attainments,  ho  niigiii  liave  been  known  as  one  of  the  first  literary 
characters  and  Divines  of  hiii  uge.  His  taste  was  ext^uisite.  He  instiucUvely 
peroshed  the  beauties  and  defects  of  a  literary  perfbmianoe.  And  whOe  he  van 
greatly  delighted  with  the  one,  ho  was  equally  annoyed  by  the  other.  Literary 
pursuits  were  to  him  a  source  of  high  enjoyment.  An  exhibition  of  talents,  oif 
scholarship,  of  high  professional  excellence,  especially  when  made  in  the  defence 
or  promotion  of  truth  and  righteousness,  never  failed  to  give  htm  p«»culiar  pleasure- 
If  he  did  not  extract  so  much  knowledge  from  books  as  some  other  scholars,  there 
Iron  few  capable  of  doing  so  mnch  from  the  operatioiis  of  their  own  minds.  In 
the  languages  he  was  a  critac  of  great  accuracy  and  j  udgment.  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy  were  among  his  favourite  studies;  and  the  clearness  and  di.scrimina- 
tion  with  which  he  conversed  on  these  subjects,  showed  him  to  be  at  home  is 
them.  He  wafi  familiar  with  Locke,  Paley,  Rcid,  Stuart,  £d wards,  and  many 
of  the  more  modern  writers  on  these  sul^iects.  In  Philosophy  as  well  as  in  The- 
ology he  agreed  esacntialfy  with  Edwards. 

As  a  Teacker,  Br.  Park  was  well  kno\vn,  and  is  stiU  remembered  by  a  great 
multitude  of  pupils  with  much  respect  and  estiv-m  He  was  snecessivcly  a  Tutor, 
a  Professor  of  Lanp;ua5:^s,  and  Professor  of  MeLaj(iiy><ics  and  Moral  I'hilosophy, 
at  Brown  Univerbity.  In  each  of  these  deparliueats  of  instruction  ho  wma  able 
and  feithftd.  Though  too  diildent  and  ceirefhl  to  display  himself  to  as  modi 
advantage  as  his  talents  and  sttainments  would  otherwise  have  given  him,  he 
was  nevertheless  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  toacher.  Well  acquainted 
him.self  with  «'very  subject  on  which  he  att^'nipi«>(l  to  j^ivf  instruction,  his  r«>niHrk» 
were  umtormly  definite,  discriminating,  and  lucid,  lu  a  few  words  of  liii,  own, 
at  the  redtation  of  his  pupils,  he  would  often  give  them  s  clearer  view  of  the  si^ 
ject  before  them,  than  th^  had  gained  or  could  gain  from  many  pages  of  ths 
books  which  they  studied*  He  never  tired  his  pupils  with  his  own  remarks.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  were  so  ludd,  SO  spproprinte,  so  directly  to  the  point,  that 
all  regretted  they  were  so  few. 

As  a  Preacher^  Dr.  Park  was  not  what  is  generally  understood  by  the  term 
poputar^  But  there  was  real  ezoellence  both  in  the  matter  and  manner  of  hit 
pleaching.  This  was  seen  by  the  most  intelligent  of  his  hearers,  and  highly 
enjoyed  by  all  the  good.  He  was  a  thorough  Divine,  and  had  a  rich  store  of  the- 
ological knowledp^c  always  at  command.  His  sermons  were  full  of  thought, 
clearly,  appropriately,  and  elegantly  expressed.  The  same  great  truths  which 
onrinhed  the  discourses  of  Edwards,  Bellamy,  and  other  kindred  spirits  among  ths 
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BifiBM  of  New  Xng^nd,  fonntd  tlw  mmtter  of  his  awmom.  These  he  dflHirevBd 
is  ft  dear,  distinct,  and  solemn  tone  of  voice.    Though  he  made  but  litUe  iMfaHl> 

he  was  always  heard.  T}ie  weight  of  his  matter,  the  solemnitr  of  his  manner, 
ftnd  the  plftinncss  ami  pungency  of  his  application,  fixed  the  attention  of  his 
audience,  aud  oflen  made  a  deeper  inipressiou  upon  their  minds  than  the  dijicourties 
of  many  others  equally  evangelical  m  their  viewB  and  more  imposing  in  their 
mode  of  delivery.  His  was  indeed  ft  atUl  small  Toioe.  But  ooikveying,  as  it  did, 
the  truth  of  God  in  simplicity,  it  was  more  indicative  of  the  Divine  preeeDoe,  and 
often  more  efficient  and  salutary  in  its  results,  than  tJif  wind,  t!ie  fire,  ami  the 
earthfjuake.  (christians  were  greatly  instructed  aud  comiui  ted  liy  ids  preaching, 
and  it  is  believed  that  not  a  few  of  the  impenitent  were,  by  the  same  instrumen- 
tality, led  to  Christ.  Ho  will  hftve  ft  place,  I  doubt  Bot,  among  those  who  hftfo 
toroed  many  to  :^hteoasnfiss,  and  who  will  dime  as  the  hnghtness  of  Uie  flmi»* 
ment  and  as  the  stars*  fenifer  and  orer. 

Tory  lespectfoUy  yours, 

JACOB  1J)£. 


ISAAC  ROBINSON,  D.  D» 

1801—1854. 

Isaac  Rorinson  was  a  son  of  Simeon  tind  Lacy  (Tarbox)  Robinson,  and 
was  boru  at  Hudson,  N.  il.,  (then  Xottiughaiu  West,)  in  August,  1779. 
The  years  precedbg  his  arrival  at  manhood  were  passed  iu  hard  labour  on 
ft  fiurm,  with  but  limited  opportonities  for  attending  school.  Tet  Buoh  was 
his  thirst  for  knowledge  thftt,  ftmidst  all  these  disadvftntages,  he  found  time 
for  study,  and  mode  very  eonsiderftble  improvement.  From  eftrly  ohildhood 
he  evineed  ft  profound  re?erenoe  for  saered  things ;  and  his  religious  impress 
sions  were  not  a  little  deepened  by  a  very  narrow  escape  from  drowning, 
when  he  hat!  almost  reached  hi«  mnturity.  The  precise  period  of  his  hopeful 
conversion  is  not  known  ;  but  it  must  h?ive  been  }>eforp  he  was  of  age, 
as  he  seema,  about  that  timet  to  hs^sQ  resolved  on  entering  the  Gospel 
ministry. 

Having  pursued  his  studies  a  short  time  with  such  assistance  as  he  could 
obtain  from  his  ownmlnister,  he  eommeaoed  ft  eoome  of  olftasicftl  and  theological 
study  with  the  Bey.  Reed  Paige  of  Hftnooek.  After  remftbing  here  ftbont 
ft  year,  he  was  licensed  to  preseh  the  QospeL  He  supplied  the  pulpit  in 
Stoddard  s  few  Sabbftths  in  the  autumn  of  1801 ;  and,  after  an  absence  of 
several  months,  returned  in  the  spring  of  1802,  being  then  in  his  twenty- 
third  year.  On  the  30th  of  August  of  that  year,  he  received  ft  call  from 
both  the  church  and  the  town  to  become  tlieir  minister  ;  and,  having  accepted 
the  call,  was  ordained  on  the  5th  of  Januarji  1803.  Here  he  remained  till 
the  close  of  his  ministrj'  and  life. 

In  1838,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Dartmouth 
College. 

Dr.  Robinson  preftohed  bis  Hslf-GeBtury  Sennon  in  Jftnunry,  1858.  And 
bo  oontinued  to  Iftbour  after  this  with  his  ftoenstomed  vigour,  until  witbin  ft 

•  •MS.  Ikwahtoda^tir. 
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few  weoka  of  his  cLmIIu    Though  it  was  maaifrii  to  all  who  saw  him  that 

hia  physical  frame  was  now  sinking  under  tho  power  of  disease,  he  continued 
to  officiate  even  to  the  Sabbath  immediately  preceding  that  on  wbi'^b  he 
died;  and  ou  tlie  oaca«ioii  of  tbat  h\st  meeting  with  his  people,  he  not  onlv 
preached,  but  adminiftered  tho  ordinances  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per.   So  pale  aiid  exhausted  was  he,  that  his  frieudtj  did  ihuir  utmost  to 
^ssnade  Mm  from  this  effort ;  b«t  1i«  resisted  their  importanitj,  saying  that 
he  must  take  leave  of  hu  flock,  and  that  if  ho  died  in  the  effort,  as  soma  of 
them  feared  he  ought,  there  oould  he  bo  better  place  to  die  in,  than  tiie 
house  of  God.    The  evening  beforo  his  death,  he  said  to  a  DeigbbouriBg 
minister  who  had  called  to  bee  him,  that  he  had  no  desire  to  eontinne  lODgar 
in  this  world,  and  that  he  could  rest  his  soul  ou  Christ.    On  the  morning 
of  his  dying  day,  (the  Sabbatli,)  he  seemed  happy  in  the  reflection  that  that 
would  be  the  day  of  his  departure.    Aroused  by  t]w  ringing  of  the  fir^t  bell, 
he  exclaimed, — '*  If  it  be  the  will  of  the  Lord,  may  my  earthly  labourti^nd 
on  this  Sabbath.*'    He  spoke  no  more,  but  expired  shortly  after  the  close 
of  the  morning  serrioe.   His  death  took  place  on  the  9th  of  Joly,  1854. 
Wb  funeral  sermon  was  preaehed  by  tbe  Bar.  Pr.  John  M.  Whiton. 

He  was  married  in  1^12  to  Esther,  daughter  of  Epbraim  Adamn,  one  of 
the  deacons  of  hi^  church, — a  lady  of  fine  mental  powers,  but  deeply  aMcted, 
in  the  latter  half  of  her  life,  by  periodical  returns  of  insanity.  They  had 
four  children, — one  Fon  and  three  (lan;ihter8.  Mrs.  Kobinson  diedin  August, 
1854,  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  , 

Dr.  ]{(ibinson  published,  about  the  year  1809,  a  large  pamphlet  iu  oppo- 
sition to  Uuiversali^m,  being  au  answer  to  a  pamphlet  from  Mr.  Paine,  a 
UniTetsalist  nunister ;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Seth  Pajson,  D. 
B.,  1820 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  Supreme  Divinity  of  Jesus  Ohrist,  togetber 
with  one  or  two  pamphlets  oeeaaioned  by  Strictures  of  the  Be?.  Thomas  B. 
Sullivan  on  the  Sermon. 

FBOX  TH£  BEY.  JOHN  M.  WHITON,  D.  D. 

BmniNifov,  F.  H.|  2  Jauiary,  186S. 
Dear  Sir:  Dr.  Robinson  and  myself  exemsed  our  ministry  simultaneously, 
in  adjacent  parishes,  through  a  period  of  forty-six  years.   In  all  this  lime,  it 

was  my  privilege  to  be  in  not  only  friendly,  but  intimate,  relations  with  him; 
and  scarce  a  year  passed  without  an  exohang^eof  pulpits.  You  may  judge  from 
this  of  my  opportunities  for  formiog  a  correct  judgment  of  his  character. 

II is  pcrsoual  appearance  was  not  prepossessing;  he  was  of  dark  complexion, 
low  stature,  and  rather  corpulent.  Having  been  bred  a  Ihrmer,  and  aednded 
from  literary  society  till  he  began  his  course  of  theological  study,  he  never 
acquired  polished  manners,  but  1-  ^  in  '1  nTnior  an  oppressive  diffidence  and  a 
Hcenune  reserve,  till  he  became  acqUMmt  i  I  v,  -.ih  those  with  whom  he  associated. 
It  needed,  however,  but  a  short  acquauitauco  to  convince  them  that,  in  their 
estimate,  be  had  not  at  first  passed  for  what  he  was  worth— they  found  in  him 
a  treasmy  of  intelUgenoe  and  wisdom  which  made  them  feel  that  he  was  no 
ordinary  man.  So  rapid  and  evident  was  his  literary  and  theological  progress 
as  to  throw  entirely  into  the  shade  his  lack  of  collegiate  education  and  of  a 
thoroii2;b  preparatory  traininj:;  in  Divinity  Tt  was  felt  that  bis  mental  resources 
were  adequate  to  the  alUiiumuul  and  niaiuLonance  of  a  prominent  position, 
without  the  aid  of  the  schools.  With  the  original  languages  of  the  "WtiU  he 
made  himself  familiar, beyond  almost  all  his  brethrwu^nothing  more  del^hted 
him  than  to  read  in  the  Hebrew  and  Qieek  the  very  words  diotated  by  the  Holy 
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CHiMt.  No      who  know  Us,  will  tbink  mo  ostroTigtiit  in  sajiqg  Ihai  in 

Hebrew  literature,  in  BiUicftl  criUcism,  inskilfiil  intoipretatiOD  of  the  S^iptnres, 

he  had  not  a  superior,  if  aji  equal,  in  the  State. 

I)r  Robinson  usn?«lly  wrote  his  sermons,  or  at  Icnst  iho  outline,  in  ashorthand 
oi  his  own  inventioui  and  after  a  review  of  the  manuscript  on  Sabbath  morning, 
carried  it  into  the  pulpit,  but  rarely  made  any  use  of  it, — his  very  retentive 
memoiy  rendering  it  unneoesewy.  Whm » as  was  often  the  cose,  his  soni  wormed 
with  his  subject,  his  more  unconstrained  manner  and  ^fUhVg  ejO  announced  hit 
rictory  over  his  constitntional  diflldencc.  His  discourses  were  ridi  in  ScriptorO 
truth,  presented  in  a  lucid  and  impressive  manner. 

He  performed  less  pastoral  labour  in  the  way  of  visiting  and  holding  personal 
ialstooiino  witik  his  people,  than  many  others;  but  this  was  doubtless  to  be 
•aocoBted  tn,  portly  ot  least,  from  the  ftct  that  he  was  snbjeet  to  protracted 
dOBMOtic  trials,  that  often  rendered  oven  a  temporary  ahsoncc  from  his  fiunily 
impracticable.  These  trials,  however,  •severe  as  they  were,  he  bore  with  exem- 
plary submission,  lli.s  ny^irit,  at  sucli  times,  was  vi&ibly  saddened,  but  henoTer 
lobt  his  contidence  in  Uod  i>  wisdom  and  kindness. 

Dr.  Bohinson  was  eminently  a  man  to  he  trusted.  It  pained  him  to  hear 
censures  from  othen,  and  when  he  could,  he  loved  to  interpose  some  apology  for 
the  accused.  No  man  had  more  of  the  charity  that  thinketh  no  evil.  He  was 
extremely  son«itivf'  to  kindness,  and  even  in  severe  suffering  seemed  to  think 
more  of  the  conifurt  oj  others  than  of  his  own.  He  wa*?  painfully  affected  by 
injurious  treatment,  but  such  wan  hiii  &elf-control,  that  he  showed  but  little 
emotion,  and  none  of  an  improper  kind. 

In  laigo  assemblages  ho  was  a  man  of  few  words,— exceedingly  nnobtrusive, — 
scarcely  willing  to  assume  the  place  which  others  accorded  as  his  due.  In  the 
private  intercourse  of  social  life,  he  preached  rather  by  example  than  by  word. 
Though  his  ministry  in  Stoddard  reached  through  more  than  half  a  century, 
and  though  the  surrounding  population  embraced  a  variety  of  character  and 
denomination,  yet  so  evident  were  his  integrity,  candour,  trustworthhiess,  and 
piety,  that  he  retained  the  respect  and  even  veneration  of  the  whole  communis, 
undiminished,  to  liis  dyinp;  hour;  and  probably  not  one  of  all  his  numerous 
acquaiut%uces  doubted  that,  at  lus  death,  he  entered  into  the  rest  that  remaineth 
ibr  the  people  of  God  Very  respectfully  yours, 

JUUJi  M.  WHITON. 


JOSHUA  BAT£S,  D.  D** 

1802—1864. 

Josur.v  Bates  was  a  fle«condant,  in  the  sixth  generation,  from  Clement 
Bates,  who  was  born  iu  En^'land  in  1502,  came  to  this  conntiy  about  the 
year  1636,  and  settled  at  llingham,  Mass.,  where  he  died  lu  J 071.  He 
was  a  sou  of  Zealous  and  Abigail  (Nichols)  Bates,  and  was  burn  at  Cohas- 
set,  formerly  a  part  of  the  township  of  Hmgham,  on  the  20th  of  March, 
1776.  Hu  fisther  was  &  ikrmor  in  moderate  droamstanoes,  and  also  kept  a 
tmall  store :  and  both  his  parents  were  ezemplaiy  profeesots  of  religion. 

He  remained  in  his  father's  family  till  the  time  of  his  entering  Coll^, — 
tmployod  pardy  on  the  frmn,  and  partly  in  the  stora.   All  the  insttiiotloii 

*  Mexuoraoda  from  Dr.  Bat«t. 
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which  he  reodTed  was  in  a  priTate  female  school,  abovit  three  monlhe  of  the 
year,  till  the  age  of  a|^t  or  ten ;  and  after  that,  two  or  three  montha  eaeh 
jear  in  a  pnblio  aohool,  till  he  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seTcnteen.  At 
that  period,  he  conceiyed  the  project  of  obtaining  a  liberal  education,  and 
oommcuced  the  study  of  iho  English  and  Latin  Grammar  under  the  instrui^ 
tton  of  the  Coogregatiooal  minister  of  the  place,  the  Rev.  Josiah  C.  Shaw. 
But  he  was  interrupted  in  his  stutlies  by  being  obliged  to  work  ou  tho  farm, 
and  attend  to  the  business  of  the  store,  a  portion  of  the  time,  till  he  had 
entered  his  twentieth  year.  Even  then  he  fuuud  difliculties  in  carrying  into 
execution  his  ratlier  secretly  cherished  purpose  of  obtaining  a  collegiate 
education,  as  his  father  had  a  large  family,  and  did  not  feel  able  to  meet  the 
expense.  His  desire,  however,  wss  irrepressible ;  and  rather  than  relii^ 
ipush  the  object,  and  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  means  of  support,  be 
engaged,  afier  being  prepared  for  College,  in  teaching  a  select  school.  His 
connection  with  this  school  continued  one  year ;  and  in  the  mean  time  he 
pursued  the  studies  of  the  Freshman  class  at  Cambridge,  noting  all  the 
difficulties  which  he  could  not  surmount,  and  going,  once  in  two  or  three 
Wf'ok'^.  to  Hingham,  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Ware, 
afterwards  Professor  at  Cambridge,  to  enable  him  to  s^urniouiit  them. 
Under  all  these  disadvantafrea  he  persevered  ;  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Sophomore  class  in  Harvard  OoUegc,  in  the  autumu  of  1797,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one. 

Throngb  his  whole  ooU^iate  couise,  his  means  of  support  were  ^mj 
limited;  and  he  depended  almost  entirely  upon  his  own  exertions.  He 
taught  a  achool  during  two  of  the  winters,  and  attempted  it  the  third, 
bat  was  prcTentod  by  a  severe  illneBi<.  But,  notwithstanding  all  his  emba^ 
rassment  from  this  source,  he  uniforndy  lu  Id  a  high  rank  in  his  class,  as 
was  snfTiciently  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  graduatml  with  the  first 
honour, — a  distinction  the  more  noticeable  from  having  had  a  large 
numbt  r  of  eminent  classmates,  and  among  them  the  gifted  and  olo<|uent 
Buckiumf  ter. 

After  graduating  in  the  autumn  of  1800,  he  became  assistant  teacher  in 
the  Andover  Phillips  Academy,  and  at  the  same  time  commenced  his  th^ 
logical  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Bey.  Jonathan  French.  He  beU 
his  place  as  teacher  for  one  year;  and  after  he  resigned  it,  remained  at 

Andover,  prosecating  his  studies  nearly  another.  He  was  licensed  te 
preach  by  the  Andover  Association  in  April,  1802.  Shortly  after,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  preach  at  Dedham,  the  result  of  whidli  was,  that 

he  was  ordained  there,  on  the  16th  of  3Iareh,  1803,  the  sermon  on  the 
occasion  being  preached  by  the  Ilcv.  Jacob  Flint*  of  roba^.^et. 

An  occasion  occurred  in  an  early  period  of  his  ministry,  which  connected 
him  fioraewhat  publicly  with  the  then  peeuliar  religious  state  of  things  in 
Masbachusetts,  while  it  furnished  a  fine  opportunity  for  displaying  his  skill 
in  ecclesiastical  dialectics.  His  friend  and  neighbour,  the  ReT.  John  Cod- 
man  of  Dorchester,  had  become  inrolved  in  a  serious  difficulty  with  his 
people,  in  consequence  of  refusing  to  exchange  pulpits  with  some  of  the 
more  liberal  of  the  deigy  in  Boston  and  the  vicinity.   Mr.  Bates,  haTiiig 

*  Jacob  Fust  wm  bom  in  Beadingt  M«m.»  in  1769;  was  oidained  pastor  or  the  church  io 
Oohnel,  Jftnnary  10,  17D8;  «u  dlimiMed  fn  April,  ISaS;  and  died  October  11,  i^3:»,  acwi 

Bixty-ciKht.  Hi>  j  nl  Ushod  a  History  an  1  1'  cnption  of  Cobas.  (  i  Afaaa.  Hist.  CoII.H.  Jd 
aerie*}  two  Historical  DiaoouoM,  1821}  a  Dimoutm  on  Uw  Pootriue  uf  Uto  Trimly ,  laH. 
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been  requested  to  act  as  his  friend  and  iwlvifer.  eondneted  his  cause  In.fore 
iwo  couucils,  on  both  which  oucasitins  he  wou  for  himself  "golden  opia* 
tons."  Qreftt  li  the  differenoe  of  opioioii  wis  on  the  pomts  %i  uaae,  it  is 
•adentood  that  then  wm  ao  diffMonoe  m  to  tho  oonmunniftto  idroitawM 
nd  toot  dispUyod  by  Mr.  Batw ;  and  tboTO  »  o  tnditioii  that  tho  Hon. 
SamiicI  Dextor»  odo  of  the  greatest  lights  of  the  Bar  at  that  poriod,  who 
was  employed  an  ooodmI  for  the  parish  in  oppc^ition  to  Mr.  Bates,  remarkod, 
after  hearing  his  argument,  that  he  had  acquitted  himself  with  great  honour, 
and  that  bis  onljr  regret  was  (bat  bis  talents  were  not  employed  in  a  better 
cause. 

Here  he  continued  labouring  to  great  acceptance,  and  enjoying  in  a  high 
degree  tho  re8pcct  and  coulidence  of  his  people,  iifteen  years.  There  were 
many  ourottmatanoos  whifih  rondored  this  a  pleassat  Bettlemeat  to  him ;  not 
tho  least  of  which  was,  that  it  brooght  him  into  iatimato  relations  with  that 
lUostnons  maUt  Fishor  Amos,  who  was,  at  thai  time,  an  aetlTo  monbor  of 
bis  pariah.  Ho  ovidontly  sucooedod  in  gaining  both  tho  ear  and  tho  heut 
of  the  great  statesman;  and,  for  several  years  preceding  bis  death,  be  was 
probaMy  the  best  living  witness  to  Ames'  peiaonal  habits  and  inteDootoal 

And  ninr;!l  qnitlities. 

He  n':>lgiK;d  his  charge  at  Dedham  witli  a  view  to  accept  an  appoint- 
mcQt  as  President  of  Middlcbury  College.  Ilia  induction  to  this  office  took 
place  in  Marcli,  1818.  The  suuie  year  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  DiTinitj  from  Tale  College. 

It  was  Br.  Bates'  detennbation,  when  he  aeeeptod  tiio  Presidenoy  of  tho 
College,  not  to  retain  it  beyond  the  age  of  sizty'-oireamstanoes  oooorred, 
however,  to  indnee  him  to  remain  a  few  years  longer ;  and  other  oirenm* 
stances  subsequently  occurred,,tO Induce  him  to  hasten  bis  resignation.  He 
retired  from  the  office  at  the  ago  of  sixty-four.  Immediately  after  leaving 
Middleburv,  }ic  set  out  to  visit  daughters  who  resided  in  ^'onth  (\irolina; 
and  on  stopping  at  AVashington  a  few  days,  lie  was,  throULlt  ttu  influence 
of  bume  of  his  fricuds.  chosen  Chaplain  to  Congress.  This  detained  him  a( 
Washington  till  the  close  of  the  session ;  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
gratifying  his  intelleetnal  tastes  in  Tarions  ways,  partieolariy  in  making  tho 
aoqnaintaooe  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  day.  As  soon  as  ho 
was  at  liberty,  ho  {woeeoded  to  Sonth  Carolina,  where  he  enjoyed  a  delight- 
fnl,  ihough  brief,  visit  with  bis  daughters,  and  the  excellent  friends  among 
whom  he  found  them.  On  returning  to  the  North,  he  preached  first  for  two 
months  at  Portland,  Me.  ;  and  afterwards  for  two  years  as  a  stated  supply 
at  Northboroncli,  Mass.  On  the  22d  of  March,  184.'},  junt  forty  years  from 
the  time  of  hi.s  ordination  ;it  Dedham,  he  was  installed  minister  of  the  Con- 
gregatiiiual  church  at  Dudley,  Ma!»s. 

In  the  summer  of  1852,  Dr.  Bates  suffered  a  slight  attack  of  paralysis, 
but  ho  recovered  from  it  in  a  short  time,  so  as  to  bo  able  to  resume  all  his 
aoenstomed  labours.  In  October,  1868,  he  travelled  as  far  West  as  Ohio, 
partly  to  visit  his  oblldron,  and  partly  to  attend  tbo  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mli^sious ;  and,  after  an  absence  of 
about  a  month,  returned,  liighly  gratified  by 'both  his  journey  and  visit. 
His  hcaltli  at  this  time  was  vigorous,  bis  spirit*?  buoyant,  and  his  ability  to 
labour  no  way  perceptibly  iuipaired.  A  growing  religions  inter^'st  in  his 
congregation  led  to  a  considerable  ioercaM*^  of  his  pastoral  luliours  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  bis  advanced  age,  he  woa  aocuslomud  tu  hold  mteimgs 
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ulmoiit  evary  evening,  and  some  of  them  in  remote  parts  of  bis  parish.  Ha 
received  a  slight  injury,  and  took  a  severe  cold,  in  oonsequeiuw  ol  tlie 
breaking  of  hu  Tehiele,  ai  lie  wit  tm  kb  way  to  make  »  pietonl  viaii, 
towards  Che  eloae  of  Deoember,  1858 ;  and,  witbin  a  Um  daya,  tbe  diaeaao 
eet  in  whiob  terminated  his  life.  He  ivffinred  esemoiatiiig  pain ;  but  tko 
spirit  of  unqualified  eabmission  to  God's  will  never  forsook  him.  He  died 
on  tike  14th  of  Jamiaiy,  1854,  having  almost  oomplated  his  aeventj-eightli 
year. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  l  So4,  he  was  married  to  Auna,  daiirrhtor  of 
Deacon  Jonathan  ]*oor,  of  Aiulover,  Mass.  By  this  inarriiin  had  thir- 
toon  childreu,  iwo  of  whom  died  iu  iufancy.  Mrs,  Bates  <\\c'\  in  the  winter 
of  1824)— llO.  The  next  year,  (1827,)  he  was  manii.d  tu  M una  Sage  Lati- 
m^,  of  Middlcbury,  Vt.,  who  was  then  raiding  with  her  sirtor  in  Prinoo- 
ton,  N.  J.  Ske  was  the  mother  of  one  daughter,  and  died  in  1855. 

All  Bootor  Bates*  sons  who  have  reaebed  matuiiy,  kave  been  graduated 
at  Middlebory  College.  One  is  a  elergymaa,  two  are  lawyers,  and  two  are 
or  have  been  professional  teachers. 

The  fi^wiikg  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Bates'  publioi^ons : — Two  Sermons  on 
Intemperance,  preached  on  the  day  of  the  Annual  Fast,  1813.  A  Sermon 
preached  at  Boston  before  the  Society  for  propagating  tho  Gospel.  &c., 
1813.  A  Sermon  preached  in  Medtield,  at  the  funeral  of  tl»e  Rev.  Thomas 
Prentiss,  D.  D.,  1814.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Bostxin  before  the  Foreign 
Mi:stiiou  Society  of  Boston  and  viciuiiy,  181G.  A  Sermon  preached  at  Bos- 
ton, before  the  UsasaQbiiaetts  Society  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge, 
1816.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  ordination  of  Rnfos  Hnrlbnt,*  1817« 
A  Sermon  preaoked  at  tke  ordination  of  Federal  Bnrt,f  1817.  A  Farewell 
Disoonrse  at  Dedham,  1818.  Inangural  Oratbn,  pronounced  at  Middle- 
bury,  Vt.,  1818.  A  Discour.'ie  on  Honesty,  delivered  at  Bfiddlelmry  on  tke 
Annual  Fast,  1818.  A  Diseourse  delivered  in  Castleton  at  the  organise 
tion  of  the  Vermont  Juvenile  Mi.«?sionary  Society,  A  Sermon 

preached  in  Orwell,  Vt.,  at  the  ordination  of  !ni  1  iiunaliaui.  1821.  A  Ser- 
mon preached  in  Pittsford,  Vt.,  at  the  tirst  annual  meeting  of  the  >iorth 
Western  Branch  of  the  American  Ed»ication  Society,  1821.  A  Sermon 
preached  at  Moutpelier,  before  the  Executive  Government  aud  Lcgiiilature 
of  Vermont,  on  the  day  of  General  Election,  1821.  A  Sermon  preached 
at  Northampton,  Ifass.,  before  the  American  Board  ct  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  1825.  A  Sermon  preaoked  in  Castleton,  Yt.,  at  the 
ordination  of  Joseph  Steele,  1820.  A  Lecture  on  Moral  Edttoation,  deliv- 
ered at  Worcester,  Mass.,  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction, 
188G.  A  Lecture  on  Intellectual  Education,  delivered  at  Providence,  B.  L, 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  1840.  A  Sermon  preached 
in  Woodstock,  Conn.,  at  t!u  it  stallatiou  of  the  Kev.  J.  Curtis,  1846.  A 
volume  of  Lectures  on  Chrisiuin  character,  184G.  A  Sermon  on  Spiritual 
Conversion,"  published  in  the  '  American  Pulpit,"  1847.  A  Discourse  on 
the  character,  public  services,  and  death  of  John  Quiucy  Adams,  1848. 
An  Address  delivered  at  the  Semi«Centeonial  Anniversary  of  Middlebary 

•Bdfits  HtTRLBiTT  WM  boTU  fti  8oathAinpton,  Mtiss.,  April  21,  1787:  frm  hiritr  ^  nt  H»r- 
tm4  College  in  1813?  warn  ordained  paatorof  the  church  in  Pudburr,  Mn.^-. .  1  cbruary  26,  iSlT: 
ftod  died  in  1839.  '  J      >  1 

iFKDERAL  Burt  wu  born  at  SoatbamftoD.  Ma«.,  in  1789:  wiflcmdiuitMl  at  WiUiaaH 
CoUofB  in  1812 ;  wai  ordained  m  putor  of  tti  «hn*  la  Mmb,  V.  sT,  Jans  18,  UU: 
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College,  1S50.  An  Anniversary  Discourse  at  Dudley,  with  topographical 
and  historical  uotioea  of  the  town,  1853.  BenuaiMeDcafl  of  Dr.  Godmaa, 
1853. 

FROM  TBS  HON.  LSKUBL  SHAW, 
laam  nwncB  ov  vbs  lunuun  oovss  or  KAsaMHvntn. 

BotrOH,  July  17,  ISM. 
Dear  Sir:  I  hm  lieen  prevented  by  an  unusual  proaaore  of  engagem^ts  finom 
replying  sooner  to  your  letter  of  February  28th,  asking  for  my  rcniinisceoces  of 
our  late  lamented  friend,  Dr.  Bates.  I  do  not  suppose  that  1  can  aflTord  you  any 
Tery  efficient  aid  in  performing  so  grateful  a  duty  us  that  whii-h  you  propose; 
but  i  am  more  than  willing  to  show  my  good  will  in  the  case;  uud  i  shall  be  glad 
if  what  I  shall  aay  wiU  be  of  any  use  to  yoa,  and  regret  only  that  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  do  more. 

Mr.  Bates  entered  our  class  at  Cambridge,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  terra  of 
the  Sophomore  year,— of  course  one  year  in  advance.  ITe  was  then  about  nine- 
teen years  of  age.  He  ap|>eared  to  have  a  vigorous  con.stUution,  with  powers  of 
body  and  miad  mature  and  well  developed,  capable  of  clusu  utteotiou  to  study 
sad  long  toBtained  mental  exertion. 

He  tbok  a  high  stand  in  the  class  as  a  scholar,  and  maintained  it  through  his 
College  life.  He  was  remarkable  for  diligence,  and  industry,  and  constant  atten- 
tion to  all  the  prescribed  exerc  i.se.s  and  duties  of  the  Col!f  -i^f-,  in  their  due  time  and 
regular  order,  not  neglecting  them  for  any  supposed  superior  advantu-L  lo  be 
derived  irom  g^cral  reading,  or  any  other  mort:  agreeable  pursuits,  iiis  plan 
snd  purpose  seemed  to  be  deliberately  formed,  and  &itlifully  pursued,  to  do 
thoroughly  and  com]4etely  the  duty  before  him,  and  not  to  leave  a  subject  until 
he  had  masteiyd  it,  if  it  could  be  done  by  any  means  within  his  power.  He  was 
distinguished  then,  as  I  think  he  was  in  after  life,  rather  for  sound  judgment  and 
good  common  sense,  than  for  brilliancy  of  mental  powers.  Of  course  he  was  not 
basty  in  his  judgments,  or  fanciful  ia  his  views;  his  opinions  were  adopted  only 
alter  deliberate  rdketion,  and  on  well  considered  grounds,  and  consequently  were 
not  easily  abandoned  or  changed.  The  character  of  his  mind,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  was  very  mueh  the  same  during  his  college  lift,  as  I  suppose  it  was  after- 
wnr<lR  in  the  cotirse  of  his  professional  career, — always  considerate  and  discreet  in 
forming  and  maintaining  his  opinions,  frank  and  sincere  in  expressing  them,  but 
moderate  and  candid  in  hi^  judgmeut^j. 

At  ComnenoenMnt  he  had  the  doshig  English  Oration,  which  was  considered 
the  highest  academic  honour  of  that  time.  The  Oration,  as  I  see  by  an  account 
of  Commenoement  which  I  have  before  me,  was  upon  "  The  progress  of  refinement." 
Some  per;;ons  thought  that,  as  a  writer  and  orator,  Buckminster  surpassed  him; 
and  he  probably  did;  for,  as  you  know,  he  afterwards  proved  himself  to  be  a  man 
of  rare  and  extraordinary  genius.  Buckminster,  however,  was  very  young,  uud 
had  hardly  had  an  opportunity  to  display  the  extent  and  Instre  of  his  talents. 
But  Bates  was  a  good  scholar  in  all  depurtments,  exemplary  in  his  deportment, 
without  meanness  or  sttbserriency,  had  made  tiie  best  use  of  his  capacity  and 
opportTinit'c':.  nn«\  wa^  therefore  in  eTttjreqiect  %  graduate  fit  to  be  held  up  to 
young  men  as  a  pattern  scholar. 

After  Mr.  Bates  leil  Collc^,  I  was  not  in  a  situation  to  meet  him  often,  or 
aasoeiata  mueh  with  bim;  but  I  was  aoenstomed  to  see  him  slmost  every  year, — 
sometimes  several  times  a  year,  and  observe  his  oourse  of  lift  and  various  changM» 
and  uniformly  maintained  the  kindest  and  most  fHmdly  personal  relations  witik 
him,  whieb  terminated  only  with  his  life. 

1  am,  my  dear  Sir,  with  very  lugh  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

LEAIL  SIIAW. 
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FBOM  THE  fi£V.  £DWIN  HALL,  D.  D. 

VoBWAU,  Oqiui.,  8«pt«mber  18|  186A. 

Dear  Sir;  Tou  ask  me  for  som«  reminiscences  of  my  revered  instructar»  tlie  late 
President  BateA.  The  first  strong  impression  which  I  received  from  him,  was  of 
his  imposing  personal  presence.  I  hnd  gone  on  to  enter  College  at  the  Cotnmcnce- 
meiil  in  1822.  The  President  wa:i  pointed  out  to  me,  as  he  was  passing  from  his 
reside  iicu  to  the  old  East  Goll^.  I  was  struck  with  his  athletic  and  manlj 
form,  his  erect  sad  T^gorous  put,  his  cbeerM  oonnteimnoei  nnd  eridenUj  buoynai 
spirits.  He  had  then  bera  four  yean  at  the  head  of  the  Cdl^ge,  was  in  his  full 
strength)  and  immensely  popular.  At  evening  prayers,  I  was  struck  with  his 
manner  of  reading  the  Scriptures.  Ho  had  the  advantage  of  a  clear,  ringing  v«^i*"o  ; 
his  articulation  was  boautitully  distinct — not  a  letter  or  syllable  was  lost;  his  mudu- 
lalions  were  varied  so  naturally,  and  with  such  admirable  adaptaiiou,  and  his 
emphasis  wm  ao  discriminating,  as  to  render  bis  reading  an  impiessiTa  comiaan' 
tary. 

One  striking  trait  in  his  character  as  PresidMit  waS  his  mifollft(g  pvDctuality. 

He  almost  always  oflRciatcd  at  morning  prayers;  and  rain  or  shine,  or  whrther 
before  tiic  dawn  in  winter  or  tlirough  the  drifts  of  untrodden  snow,  President 
Bates  was  uvcr  suru  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  chapel  at  tiiu  appointed  momeot  j 
or  if  he  failed  to  come,  wo  noted  it  as  something  nmiu^ble,  and  werooertain  that 
there  was  a  sufficient  cause.  His  intercourse  with  thostudenta,  so  &r  aa  it  foU under 
my  observaUon  or  within  my  experience,  was  ever  kind  and  encouraging.  It  all 
went  to  make  them  feel  the  obUf^ations  of  duty,  to  teach  them  to  do  right  and  fear 
not;  to  be  energctir,  self-reliant,  and  hoj)eful.  LIow  often  in  after  3- cars  liave  I 
thought  of  tliis  ciiaracunstic  of  President  Bates  aa  an  excellency  ii^au  instructer, 
more  important  even  than  eminence  in  learning,  or  than  any  amoant  of  skill  in 
mere  intellectual  training. 

La  the  recitation  room  he  \s  as  a  very  efflciant  instructcr.  I  never  knew  him  to 
be  severe  or  overbearing,  yet  seldom  wn.s  one  of  the  class  willing  to  come  befor* 
him  a  second  time  poorly  j»repared.  His  eye  would  kindle  with  plrn>tirc  at  a 
scholar-like  recitation;  liis  countenance,  expressive  of  disappoijttment  and  grie^ 
was  an  effectual  rebulm  to  the  un&ithfiil  student  At  each  recitation,  one  of  ths 
class  was  always  called  on  at  random  to  givo  an  abstract  of  the  prsiioua  lesson; 
stating  its  connection  with  what  preceded,  and  marking  distinotly  and  in  ord« 
earb.  pnr*irul;ir  principle,  illu.stration,  argument,  or  inference.  In  Locke,  in  Paley, 
in  .Stuart,  or  in  Brown,  this  was  not  difficult.  It  was  noi  so  easy  to  state  in  more 
concise  expressions  the  substance  of  Butler's  Analogy,  without  omitting  any 
thing  mat^^.  Happy  wag  the  student  who  could  give  such  an  abstract  of  the 
preceding  lesson  as  to  leave  no  omission  to  be  inquired  after,  nothing  rednndant 
to  be  pruned  off,  no  part  so  out  of  proportion  as  to  need  to  be  reduced  to  its  pro> 
per  relations,  or  to  l>e  brought  forward  into  more  conspicuous  light. 

His  suggestions,  on  giving  out  tht^mf^s  ff>r  writing,  were  of  great  practical  use  to 
us  at  that  time,  to  teach  us  how  to  set  about  the  work,  and  how  to  overcome  the 
difhcuUics  which  students  so  commonly  feel  in  this  department  of  labour. 

Think— study,*'  said  he;  "  if  you  please,  sketdi  down  some  heads  of  thought 
that  open  to  you;  leave  it;  and  when  other  thouj^itB  strike  yon,  skatch  them 
down.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  the  matter  will  open  to  yon,  as  yea 
reflect,  and  as  one  thought  suggests  another.  When  the  time  comes  to  write, 
then  sit  down  and  push  ahead.  If  your  beginning  does  not  please  you,  no  mat- 
ter; push  forward;  and  in  the  glow  of  labour  your  thoughts  will  move  more 
briskly;  new  matter  will  press  upon  you;  very  likely  you  will  be  suiprised  to 
find  how  much  better  you  hate  been  able  to  do  than  y^n  expected.  As  to 
flgoies  and  embellishments,  be  not  troubled  about  them;  sedc  not  for  them; 
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kh«jr  will  come  naturally  and  i&st  enough,  when  your  mind  is  awake ^  and  when 
tkftj  oonie,  nae  ihfloi.  Be  son  to  begin  your  irork  mAj  enoiigh  to  hm  m  tsw 
(Uqri  to  8pM«  ftftor  tJie  first  draught;  then  correct  ud  rewrite  the  whole  with 

tm  much  care  as  you  arc  able  " 

In  the  rtHgious  welfare  of  the  College,  Provident  Bates  took  a  deep  interest. 
In  the  precious  revival  which  took  place  in  the  College  in  1825,  his  labours  and 
influence  were  altogether  such  as  became  the  head  of  the  institution  and  a  minis- 
ter of  Christ.  In  one  word,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  thirty  years,  in  looking  back 
upon  the  happy  years  which  I  spent  in  Ifiddlebniy  GoU^,  my  recollections  of 
President  fiateSt  and  my  ratimate  of  his  diaractcr,  are  soch  as  will  caiif;c  mo 
ever  to  revere  his  memory  He  was  an  able  instructor,  a  successful  Presi- 
dent, an  cf!i<  ient  Inbourer  iii  the  vineyard  of  Christ.  Ue  rests  from  his  labours 
and  iiis  works  do  follow  lum. 

With  much  esteem,  yours  truly, 

BDWnf  HALL. 

FBOK  THE  HON.  WILLIAK  L.  XABCT, 
SBOBinaaT  at  waB|  sscasTAnT  or  katm,  so* 

WAsaiaoflOV,  Ivne  SB,  ISM. 

My  dear  Sir :  Though  I  am  every  way  disposed  to  comply  with  your  request, 
I  fear  that  my  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  which  it  relates,  is  too  limit^Hl  to 
enable  me  to  .say  any  thing  that  will  he  of  use  to  you.  Nearly  half  a  century 
ago,  when  Dr.  Bates  was  a  young  man,  and  1  a  mere  boy,  I  bad  some  acquaint- 
ance with  bim.  Ue  was  then  the  minister  of  Dcdham,  and  enjoyed  a  very  high 
reputation  as  a  popular  and  eUbctive  preacher.  I  had  not»  at  that  time,  heard  so 
eloquent  and  impressive  a  Speaker  as  he  then  was,  and  I  shared  very  IlberaUy 
in  the  admiration  of  him  which  so  generally  prevailed  in  that  region.  T  well 
rcmcmhor  to  bnvo  beard  it  spoken  of  as  a  matter  of  regret,  if  not  of  complaint, 
on  the  part  of  his  parishioners,  tliat  they  were  so  often  disai)pointed  in  respect  to 
hearing  him,  on  account  of  the  frequent  exchanges  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  with  other  dergymen.  Besides  being  admired  as  a  preacher,  he  was 
much  esteemed  as  a  man.  He  possessed  great  general  intelligence,  was  urbane 
A&d  gentlemanly  in  his  manners,  amiable  and  social  in  his  disposition,  and  soikt 
as  T  knew,  o  model  of  all  the  Christian  virtue*?. 

After  80  many  years  had  elapsed  that  1  had  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  and 
Dr.  Bates  had  reached  its  evening,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  bim  again.  Hu 
was  then  the  minister  of  Dudley;  and  I  had  the  privilege  of  sgsin  heuing  him 
preach.  Thirty  or  forty  years  had  probably  wrought  some  change  in  his  charac- 
ter as  a  preacher,  and  doubtless  more  in  my  Judgment  on  that  subject.  His 
manner,  though  certainly  diguificd  and  impres«?ive,  had  lost  the  exquisite  charm 
with  which  either  my  memory  or  imagination  had  invested  it,  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  my  youth.  He  seemed  to  uie,  as  might  indeed  naturally  have  l>ceQ 
expected,  to  have  lost  much  of  the  fervour  of  his  earlier  years,  and  to  rely  chiefly 
Ihr  effect  upon  his  weighty  and  well  digested  -views  of  Christian  truth.  I  need 
not  tdl  yon  that,  to  the  close  of  life,  he  was  honoured  for  his  intelligence,  wis- 
dom, and  piety,  and  that  he  left  behind  him  a  name  tliat  will  continue  fragrant 
for  generations  to  come. 

I  am,  with  great  respect, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  KABOT. 
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CALEB  J£W£TT  T£NN£T,  D.  D  * 

1802—1847. 

Caleb  .Tewett  Tennet,  the  son  of  WiUiun  and  Phoebo  Tennej.  was 
boni  in  Hollis,  N.  H.»  May  3,  1780.  HU  gieftt-grandfathcr,  Willium  Teito 
ney,  came  from  Rowley  in  England,  and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in 
Rowley,  Mass.  His  parents  ami  their  progenitors  sustained  a  highly  reputa- 
ble standing  in  society,  and  were  particularly  distinguished  for  au  elevated 
Christian  character.  His  fatlier  was  a  deacon  of  the  church  in  IIolli.s,  N.  H,, 
as  his  graudfather  aud  great-grandfather  had  been  of  the  ehureh  in  Rowley. 

When  he  wm  twelve  or  fourteen  yean  old,  he  had  two  Tcry  narrow 
eaeapes  from  death,  and  ibortly  after  beeame  the  subject  ol  strong  reUgioiii 
unpreaiions,  whieh,  however,  eontinned  bat  a  abort  time.  At  the  age  of 
lixteen,  he  commenced  his  preparation  Ibr  College  at  an  Academy  in 
native  place.  A  revival  occurred  there  shortly  after,  in  which  he  beoame 
hopefully  a  sharer,  having  had  his  attention  awakened  by  reading  one  of 
President  Davies'  Sermons.  Ho  now  made  a  profeaaionof  religion,  and  hia 
whole  subsequent  life  deiuonstratod  lU  Hiucerity. 

In  September,  1797,  at  the  a>:e  of  seventeen,  he  became  a  member  of 
Dartiiiuudi  College.  He  seonis  to  have  been,  from  the  beginning,  deeply 
sensible  of  the  teuiptatiuuti  incident  to  a  college  life,  aud  to  have  set  hiur- 
aelf  reeolntely  and  earnestly  to  resist  them.  The  result  was  that  he  main- 
tained a  most  exemplary  Christian  diaraoter,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
ranked  among  the  first  in  his  class  as  a  scholar.  He  graduated  in  1801,  in 
the  same  elass  with  Daniel  Webster. 

Ho  pursued  his  theological  studies  under  the  direction,  partly  of  Br. 
Burton  of  Tbetford,  and  partly  of  Dr.  Spring  of  Newburyport,  and  was 
licensed  to  prcacli  by  a  Committee  of  the  Gr.ifton  Association,  New  Hamp- 
shire.  on  the  20th  of  August,  1802.  »Sooii  after,  he  had  a  very  severe 
illness  which,  for  a  time,  put  his  life  in  great  jeopardy,  and  oeeasioiied  a 
suspension  of  his  labours  for  six  months.  This  event  seems  to  have  been 
the  means  of  greatly  increasing  his  spirituality,  aud  to  have  been  regarded 
bj  himself  as  markiug  an  epoA  in  his  Christian  life. 

In  Joly,  1808,  he  received  an  invitation  to  preaoh  at  Danvers,  Mass.,  and 
also  at  Newport,  K.  I.,  to  the  congregation  of  which  Dr.  Hopkins,  then 
very  aged  and  infirm,  was  pastor,  iiter  preaching  two  Sabbaths  at  Danvers, 
he  went  to  Newport, — having  engagedt  however,  to  return  to  Danvers,  after 
six  or  eight  Sabbaths.  Both  congregations  were  desiroas  that  he  should 
become  their  pastor;  but  ho  ultimately  decided  in  favour  of  the  one  at  New- 
port, and  was  ordained  t  in  i  c  on  the  12th  of  September,  1804, — Dr.  Hopkius 
having  died  at  the  elo^c  ot  ilic  preceding  year.  His  ordination  sermotj  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burton.  A  revival  of  great  interest  took  place  [ 
almost  immediately  after  the  eommeueemeut  of  his  labours  there  as  a  candi- 
date,  and  before  the  death  of  Dr.  Hopidns, — ^ao  event  in  which  the  venerable 
old  man  greatly  rejoiced,  and  which  seemed  to  make  it  easier  for  him  to  die. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Tenney's  settlement  in  Newport,  several  ciroamstanoes 
concurred  to  render  that  place  an  unprombing  field  <ii  mimfft^i^ft]  bboor. 
From  the  period  of  the  Bevolntion,  the  town  had  been  in  a  state  of  decay, 
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and  its  population  had  for  many  years  been  decreasing.  The  state  of  rcli- 
gioD,  up  to  the  time  of  his  commeuciug  his  labours  there,  had  been  exceed- 
ingly low.  Many  were  engaged  in  the  African  slave  trade ;  and  avowed 
infidelity  in  high  places  is  said  to  have  been  more  common  than  in  any  other 
town  of  equal  nie  in  New  England.  The  ohnreh  liad  in  it  a  few  eminently 
pioosftmeleSfbiitnoslof  ihem  weieinthededUneollila;  end,  even  after  the 
addition  tbafc  was  made  to  it  at  the  eommeneement  of  Mr.  Tenney'a  ministiy, 
there  wore  but  few  except  femalea  in  either  the  chnteh  or  the  eongregation. 
He  evinced  great  self-denial  in  consenting  to  settle  under  so  many  adverse 
Ukd  embarrassing  circumstances  ;  but  the  event  fully  justified  his  dctermina' 
tion  ;  for,  t)i rough  his  instrumentality,  the  church  which  had  seemed  on  the 
puiut  of  cxtiiK  tion,  was  not  only  preaerved  in  existence,  but  considerably 
enlarged  and  strengthened. 

Mr.  Tenney  continued  his  labours  here  during  a  period  of  ten  years.  In 
May,  1814,  he  resigned  his  pastoral  charge,  in  the  midst  of  many  regrets 
OB  the  part  of  hta  people,  on  aooonnt  of  the  fidlure  of  his  healtL  Laie  in 
the  antnmn  of  1815»  he  reeeived  an  invitation  to  preach  in  Wethemfield, 
Conn.;  and,  alter  aappljing  the  pulpit  a  IIbw  8abbatha,he  waa  invited  to  settle 
as  oolleague  pastor  widi  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marsh.  He  accepted  the  eall, — not 
however  without  serious  apprehei»ioDs  that  his  health  would  prove  inado* 
quate  to  the  amount  of  labour  required  bj  so  large  a  parish, — and  was 
installed  on  the  27th  of  March,  1S16. 

Mr.  Tenncy  and  his  aged  colleague  lived  in  great  hann  ni}'  with  each 
Other,  notwithstanding  there  are  understood  to  have  been  eonie  shades  of 
difference  in  their  rtdigious  opinions.  I)r.  Marsh  died  in  1821 ;  after  which, 
Mr.  Ttuney  roiuained  sole  pastor  of  the  church  for  about  twelve  years, — 
enjoying  in  a  high  degree,  not  only  the  affection  of  his  own  people,  but  the 
respect  and  oonfidenee  the  whole  snrronnding  eommnnity.  His  labonrs 
were  attended  at  different  periods  with  a  remarkable  blessuig.  In  1820-21, 
two  hundred  persons,  of  whom  seventynine  were  heada  of  fSunilies,  weie 
a  lL  d  to  his  church  as  the  fruit  of  a  revival.  Another  revival  ooourred  in 
1^1,  which  nnmbered  about  one  hundred  hopefolsubjeols,  and  among  them 
several  of  his  own  children. 

In  1829,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Yale  College. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1831,  he  became  afflicted  with  a  difficulty  in 
the  organs  of  speech,  which  eventually  resulted  m  the  almost  entire  loss  of 
his  voice,  and  compelled  him  in  1888  to  desist  trom  preaching  alt(^etber. 
Sneh,  however,  was  the  attaohment  of  his  people,  that  they  insisted  on 
retaining  him  as  their  pastor,  and  he  aeeoidingly  continued  in  that  relation 
until  1840,  when  his  reg^  to  their  interests  impelled*  him  to  resign  his 
charge.  He  was  aeeordingly  dismissed,  and  removed  with  his  family  first  to 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  in  1842  to  Northampton,  where  he  made  hu  home 
daring  the  rest  of  hin  life. 

Dr.  Tenncy,  while  re.sidin^r  in  Connecticut,  exerted  an  important  influence 
in  ecclesiastical  and  theological  affairs,  and  had  a  prominont  agency  in 
establishing  the  Theological  Seminary  at  East  Windsor.  AViiile  thus 
engaged,  he  accepted  in  1840  an  agency  for  the  Aincrican  Colonization 
Society ;  and,  after  olosiug  his  services  in  behalf  of  the  East  Windsor  Semi* 
naiy,  in  June,  1843,  he  was  appointed  agent  for  the  Massachusetts  Coloni* 
ntion  Society,  and  gave  himself  whcdly  to  the  work.  Hia  labonis  in  this 
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cause  were  ciainently  successful,  and  coiitiiiucd  almost  tohU  laal  liour.  Oq 
Sunday,  September  19, 1847.  he  preached  on  Colonization  at  North  Amherst 
■nd  LevereU,  and  oa  the  two  following  daye  wu  in  hii  imiil  bMllli.  fi» 
was  then  attacked  with  a  Tielent  fiiTer,  which  inuiediatelj  bronght  him  tm 
hia  bed ;  and  though  the  foyer  quiekly  anbuded,  hii^atraiigth  waa  gone,  and 
hia  oonstittttion  had  too  little  vigour  left  to  rally.  He  fell  into  a  comatose 
atate  which  was  scarcely  interrupt^  antU  Tuesday  morning,  September  28th, 
when  he  folded  his  hands,  as  if  conscious  of  hia  condition,  and  breathed  oat 
his  spirit  without  a  struggle.  His  funeral  was  attended  at  the  Edwards 
Church,  Northampton,  and  a  sermon  preached  on  the  oooaaion  by  the  Ke?. 
Dr.  Tucker  of  Wetherefield. 

He  was  married  in  September,  1809,  to  Kutli,  daughter  of  JuLu  Channing 
of  Newport, — a  lady  of  fiuo  miud  and  devoted  piety,  who  graced  the  posi^ 
tion,  diffionlt  as  it  waa,  of  a  pastor'a  wifo  in  her  native  town.  They  had  aix 
ohildren, — four  aona  and  two  daughtera.  Hra.  Tenney  died  in  Northamptoo« 
Beptember  5, 1842. 

Pr.  Tenncy  published  two  Discoursea  on  Baptism  ;  a  Sermon  at  the  oidi* 
nation  of  Royal  Kobbins,  1816;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Rev.  Dr.  Marsh, 
1821 ;  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1827  ;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  Austin,  i  SliO  ;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Rev.  Alfred  Mitchell,  1^31. 

T  h:id  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Tenney  from  nhnut  the 
time  of  his  settlement  at  Wctherstield  till  the  close  of  his  life.  His  personal 
appearance  was  hardly  in  keejtinir  with  tlie  character  of  his  mind.  In  stature 
he  scarcely  reached  the  medium;  aud  the  expression  of  hid  countenance, 
though  quiet  and  thoughtful,  was  not  indicative  of  any  extraordinary  power. 
When  I  firat  met  him,  he  aeemed  reiierved, — almoat  distant ;  bat,  aa  my 
acqnaintanoe  with  him  advanced,  I  found  him  social  and  cordial,  and  evidently 
posaeasiag  great  depth  and  tenderness  of  foeling.  And  he  not  only  &i% 
deeply,  but  thought  deeply — no  one  could  fail  to  see  that  he  had  teamed 
himself  to  nice  discrimination  and  patient  inquiry:  though  he  oonTeraed 
with  great  deliberation,  and  was  uncommonly  modest  and  retiring  in  hij 
manner,  he  had  always  appropriate  and  wei-ility  thoughts  at  command, 
especially  on  subjects  of  a  theological  or  religious  character.  I  think  he 
was  characteristically  grave  in  all  his  deportment.  I  have  heard  that  in  his 
family  he  wan  a  model  uf  every  thing  lovely  in  domestic  character,  and  that 
at  the  beds  of  the  sick  and  dying  nothing  could  exceed  the  tenderness  and 
appropriatenesa  of  hia  miniatiati,oiia.  In  looking  bach  upon  my  intmouiae 
with  him,  I  am  deeply  impresaed  with  the  idea  that  he  poaaeased  a  princely 
Intelleot*  whioh,  on  account  of  his  great  modesty,  waa  never  fully  apprecialed. 

FROM  THE  REV.  BENNETT  TTLEE,  D.  D. 

Theological  Skmixary,  East  ^VIXDSOR  Hill,  May  16,  1B56, 
My  dear  Sir:  Dr.  Texmey  was  a  man  of  modest  preteuBions,  and  was  not  very 
eztensively  known;  but  by  those  who  did  know  him  he  waa  very  highly  esteemed. 
I  had  but  little  personal  aequatntance  with  him,  till  after  he  became  unaUe  te 
preach;  but,  during  a  few  of  the  last  years  of  his  life^  my  aoqaaintance  with  him 
was  somewhat  intimate.  .4fter  his  death,  I  had  the  privilege  of  looking  over  Hia 
papers ,  which  not  only  confirmed,  but  enhanced,  the  high  estimate  of  Ms  character 
which  i  had  previously  formed. 

He  waa  a  profonnd  theologian,  and  sound  in  the  Iklth,  acoording  to  the  stand- 
ard of  ogrthodozy  among  New  England  OongregationaUata  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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pro8ont  century:  in  other  worUa,  be  belonged  to  the  same  school  with  fiiiward^i, 
BelUmj,  D wight,  and  Smalley. 

H«  WAS  one  of  tiw  moot  impreMiTO  preftdien  fhat  I  ever  beurd;  bathe  ezeelled 
mote  in  the  oomposition  than  in  the  deliverj  of  sermons.   Meaj  of  his  diecoar- 

ses  were  well  worthy  «»f  l>cing  publi.shctl ;  and  they  would  bear  an  honourable 
compjirison  with  those  of  sorne  of  his  contemporaries  who  wore  prcatly  in  advance 
of  him  in  respect  to  popularity.  They  were  characterized  by  richness  of  matter, 
llidd  errangement,  thorough  discussion,  and  a  fiuthful  application  of  the  truth 
to  the  hearts  and  eonaciencefl  of  his  hearers.  They  were  deeply  imbued 
with  e?mogelical  sentiment;  though  he  never  preaclicd  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  as  matters  of  mere  Rpeculation,  but  as  truths  in  which  his  hearers  had 
the  deepest  personal  interest. 

Uis  manner  iu  tho  pulpit,  though  not  what  would  usoally  be  considered 
sttnctive,  was  slwtys  solemn  and  esmest.  It  wis  mther  sflMonats  tina  bold 
nad  fordble.  No  one  oould  doobt  that  the  truths  whieh  esme  from  his  lips*  enms 
also  from  lus  inmost  heart.  The  interest  which  his  discourses  swsksoed^ 
was  not  of  an  evanescent  but  of  a  substantial  and  enduring  character. 

As  a  pahtor,  he  was  eminently  faithful.  lie  had  a  vivid  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bility which  rt^ted  upon  him  as  a  miuistcr  of  Christ;  and  he  watched  for  souls 
as  one  who  expected  to  give  an  aooount.  He  was  also  uncommonly  ju^ious  and 
di.screct.  The  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  both  in  Newport  and  in 
Wrtliersfield,  called  for  the  exercise  of  great  practical  wisdom,  and  I  know  not 
that  a  case  of  serious  indiscretion  on  his  part  can  ho  spccifted  as  having omirred 
in  either  place.  All  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  regarded  him  as 
possessing,  in  a  high  degree,  that  wisdom  that  dwells  with  prudence. 

But  the  great  exeelleney  of  his  diaraoter  was  his  deep  and  ardent  pietj.  It 
iserident  from  his  unifonu  de])ortment  that  he  lived  habitually  under  the  infllH 
ence  of  the  fear  of  Cod.  His  diary,  which  Ls  quite  voluminous,  T  have  had  the 
privilege  of  examining;  and  I  am  .sure  no  one  can  read  if  wit?iout  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  hia  attainments  in  piety  were  much  iM^yond  those  of  ordinary 
Ohiistisna.  His  lift  wis  **  an  epistle  known  and  icid  oS  ill  men." 

Very  truly  yours,  . 

BEMNETT  TTLSB. 


MOSES  STUART* 
1804— 1S52. 

H08B6  Stuart,  the  son  of  Issie  and  OlWe  Stnsrt,  wis  bom  it  Wilton» 
Ootto.,  Miroh  26,  1780.    His  fither,  who  wis  himself  1  firmer,  intoBded 

that  the  son  should  be  one  also ;  and  no  other  purp(M6  wis  formed  in  respect 
to  his  destinition  for  life,  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  fourteen,  fie 

bc«:^an  very  early  to  develop  a  ta.ste  for  hooks  and  a  fine  imap^inative  j^enins ; 
and  when  he  was  but  four  years  old,  he  read  with  great  oniicrness  a  hook 
of  popular  ballads.  At  twelve,  he  read  Kdwards  011  the  Will,  and  read  it 
intelligently  and  with  the  deepest  interest.  In  his  hfteeuth  year,  he  was 
sent  to  an  Academy  at  Nor  walk,  Conn.,  merely  with  a  view  to  his  perfecting 
himself  in  the  English  bnnches ;  but  his  preceptor,  quickly  disoOTering  hu 
remirkible  powers,  niged  him  to  prepare  for  College.    He  immediilsly 

*  Park's  Fan.  Sena.— Adams'  do. 
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commeoceil  the  studj  of  Latiu,  and  m  three  daj&  he  had  so  mastered  the 
gramnuur  that  he  had  a  place  assigned  him  in  a  daas  who  had  been  studying 
tbe  Hnguaga  for  teTeral  montlii«  While  be  wae  engaged  npou  Latm  and 
Greek,  be  itndied  Freoeb  eleo;  and  his  proficiency  in  eferjbfaaeb  wai 
tneb  as  to  esoite  and  jostii^  the  highest  eipeetatUnu  in  fegaid  to  bis  fnton 
coarse. 

In  May,  1797,  he  entered  the  Sophomore  class  of  Yale  College.  At  this 
period,  his  tastes  were  pre-eminetitly  for  the  mathematics  ;  but  there  was  no 
branch  of  iearniug  that  he  was  disposed  to  overlook.  His  whole  college 
course  was  marked  by  the  most  earnest  and  successful  devotion  to  Btudy, 
aud  he  graduated  in  the  year  1709,  with  the  highest  honours  of  his  chiss. 

The  year  after  his  graduaiiuu  he  spent  in  teaching  au  Aeademy  ui  North 
Fairfiehl,  Oonn. ;  and,  during  a  part  of  the  year  following,  he  was  Principal 
of  a  High  sobool  in  Danbuy.  Here  be  eommenoed  the  study  of  the  Law; 
and  soon  after  relinqmsbed  bis  sebool  and  devoted  himself  to  the  Law  alto- 
gether. He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1802,  at  Danbnry. 

A  week  preyious  to  this,  he  wis  chosen  Tutor  in  Yale  CoU^e.  He 
accepted  the  office,  and  continaed  to  perform  its  duties  from  the  autumn  of 
1802  to  that  of  1801.  But,  in  an  early  period  of  his  Tutor>hip,  his  mind 
was  witlidrawn  from  his  favourite  study, — the  Law,  Ly  being  excited  to 
attend  to  his  own  inan  »rtal  interests.  Wl-liing  one  day  to  pnunire  some 
appropriate  ijook  lor  the  .Sabbath,  he  borrowed  of  Pre.«-ideut  Dwight  a 
Tolume  of  McKnight  on  the  Epistles.  Though  at  Urnt  he  road  it  for  mere 
literary  gratification,  yet,  as  he  proceeded,  ho  came  to  regard  the  tmth  in 
its  high  praetieal  bearings,  and  finally,  after  a  season  of  severe  oonfltot, 
bowed  both  bis  intelleot  and  bis  heart,  as  he  believed,  to  the  teachings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  He  became  eonneeted  with  the  obnrdb  in  Tale  GoUeget 
early  in  the  year  1808. 

Having  now  given  up  all  idea  of  ever  engaging  in  the  practice  of  the 
Law,  ho  commenced  his  preparation  for  the  ministry  under  the  direction  of 
President  Dwight.  After  reading  a  few  of  the  most  comniou  works  on 
Theology,  together  with  a  part  of  Mosheim's  Eclesiastieal  History,  and 
of  Prideaux'  Connections,  he  was  examined  and  Ucoused  to  preach  by  the 
New  Uaveu  Astiociatiou  of  miniBters.  - 

In  the  autumn  of  1804,  he  travelled  in  Vermont  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  and  was  invited  to  take  the  pastonl  charge  of  the  Congregational 
chnreb  at  Middlebnry.  Having  declined  this  cell,  be  subsequently  supplied, 
for  some  weeks,  the  pulpit  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Dana  of  New  Haven,  and,  aft 
a  still  later  period,  that  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bcgers  of  New  York.  His 
preaching  at  New  Haven  was  highly  acceptable  to  the  people,  but  not  so  to 
the  aged  pastor ;  and  the  result  was  that  Dr.  Dana  was  dismissed,  and  Mr. 
Htuart  was  chosen  his  suecessor  with  only  live  dissenting  votes.  He  accepted 
the  call,  and  was  ordained  on  the  oth  of  March,  1806. 

Mr.  Stuart'j<  ministry  in  New  llaveu  marked  an  cpocli  in  the  history  of 
the  church  of  which  he  was  pastor.  A  new  interest  was  at  once  awakened 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  an  extensive  revival  ensued,  and  during  the 
three  years  and  ten  months  of  bis  pastorate,  two  hundred  persona  were 
admitted  to  the  oommnnion  of  the  church,  only  twenty-eight  of  whom  were 
received  by  letter  from  other  chorchcs. 

Ur.  Stoart'e  popularity  as  a  preacher  was  well  nigh  unrivalled,  not  only 
In  New  Haven  but  throoghoat  New  England,  when  the  applicatioii  was 
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made  to  him  to  accept  the  Professorship  of  Sacred  Literaiiire  at  Andover,  as 
suoeemor  to  the  Rer.  Dr.  Poarsou,  who  had  held  the  office  but  a  tioglc  year. 
Though  he  felt  hinuielf  at  the  time  utterly  unqualiiMd  for  the  place,  having 
wjuoely  begun  to  diroet  hU  attention  to  the  bMj  of  Hebrew,  yet,  in  telt- 
anoe  on  the  blessing  of  God,  in  oonnection  with  his  own  diligent  efforts,  he 
accepted  tLc  appointment,  and  was  inangniated  Profeesor  on  the  28th  of 
February,  1810. 

Profefhor  Stuart  continued  in  the  active  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
office,  producing  not  uufrequcntly  works  of  a  very  high  order,  until  1848, 
when  he  resigned  his  Profesjiorshlp,  in  fOTHcquenco  of  the  LDfirniities  of 
advancing  age.  After  this,  however,  hii;  luiud  retained  its  wonted  activity, 
and  he  published  two  or  three  works  which  must  have  been  the  result  of 
minute  and  profound  Ublieal  investigaAion.  His  life  had  a  somewhat  abrapt 
termination.  As  be  was  taking  his  daily  walk,  bo  fell  in  the  street,  and 
fractured  the  bone  of  bis  wrist.  The  pain  and  oonfinement  which  this  oooa- 
sioned,  rendered  him  unable  ip  withstand  a  severe  cold,  wbieb  subsequently 
same  upon  him,  and  passing  into  a  typhoid  fever,  quickly  ]Rit  an  end  to  his  life. 
During  his  illness,  his  mind  was,  part  of  the  time,  clear  and  active,  and  his 
interest  in  matters  of  public  concern  seemed  unabated.  When  his  physician 
expressed  to  him  the  hope  that  his  sickness  was  not  unto  death,  he  replied 
"Unto  the  glory  of  God — bat  unto  death."  He  expressed  no  detfire  to 
live  longer,  except  for  the  sake  of  his  family,  and  the  execution  of  a  work 
which  he  had  projected  in  his  favourite  department  of  study.  He  died  a 
little  before  twelve  o'clock,  on  Sabbath  night,  January  4,  1852,  in  tho 
seventy-second  year  of  bis  age.  A  Discourse  was  preached  at  bis  funeral 
by  the  Bev.  Br.  Park ;  and  another  Diseoarse  commemorative  of  bis  life 
and  character,  was  subsequently  preached  in  Now  York,  by  the  Bev.  Dr. 
William  Adams,  at  the  request  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Seminary,  residing  in 
and  about  that  city.    Both  Discourses  were  published. 

Professor  Stuart  was  married,  about  1806,  to  Abigail,  daughter  of  Jamoa 
and  Hannah  (Stoddard)  Clark,  of  Danbnry,  Conn.  They  had  nine  children, 
— four  sons  and  five  daughters.  Three  of  the  sons  have  boon  graduated  at 
Yale  College.  Two  of  them  entered  the  legal  profession,  and  the  third, 
that  of  medicine.  The  second  daughter  was  married  to  Professor  Phelps 
of  the  Tfaeologiesl  Seminary  at  Andover,  and  died  greatly  lamented  on  the 
80th  of  November,  1852.  She  had  a  place  among  the  most  gifted  female 
writers  of  ber  day.   Mrs.  Stuart  died  on  the  4tb  of  September,  1856. 

Tlie  following  is  a  list  of  Professor  Stti  nt's  publications :— A  Sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  Thomas  Punderson,*  1809.  Two  Sermons,  one  preached  before 
the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  other  on  resigning  his  pnstoral 
charge,  1810.  A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  language  without  points,  1813. 
A  Sermon  before  the  Salem  Female  Charit^ible  Society,  1815.  A  Sermon 
at  the  ordination  of  Messrs.  Pliny  Fisk,  Levi  Spauldinp,  Miron  Wiu.hIow, 
and  Honry  Woodward, t  1819.  Letters  to  the  Bev,  ^\  lUiam  E.  Channing, 
containing  llemarks  on  Lis  Sermon,  recently  preached  and  published  at 
Baltimore,  1819.    A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  completion  of  the  new 

•  Thojtah  Pr?»r)Pf?"'o»  yns  a  native  of  New  Haven,  Conn.;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College 
In  1804;  was  unUuRil  pastor  yf  the  Sepdnd  cburoh  in  Pittj-fickl,  M!i-«s.,  October  26,  1809;  wai 
dismisserl  May  a,  lsl7;  wa^  uutallcd  at  Huntington,  Conn.,  in  IH18;  and  died  in  1B48. 

t  Hjumt  Woodwaju),  Um  ton  of  Professor  Betaleel  Woodirard,  wa«  a  uative  of  Uanorer, 
v.  H.s  tiai  ciadaalad  al  Bartowatb  Oollege  in  1815;  liodied  Tbeolocy  at  the  TbeoUafioal 
8«iini7atM&o«taa{  MtMamlwIooMTlotlwEairtittlSlSs  aad  dKd  in  1834. 
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edifice  for  the  use  of  the  Theological  Seuiinary  at  AudoTer,  1821.  Disser- 
Utions  on  the  importanoe  and  best  method  of  itndjing  tiie  Origtaal  I«a<> 
guagca  of  the  Bible  by  J  ahn  and  otbera,  eooompanled  with  notes  by  Proleasor 
Stuart,  1821.  A  Gnunmar  of  the  Hebrew  language  with  polnta,  1821. 
Letteis  to  Dr.  BliUer  on  the  Bternal  Generation  of  the  Suu  of  God,  1822. 
.  Elenumta  <tf  Interpietation,  translated  from  the  Latin  of  J.  A'.  Eruesti,  and 
acconipanied  hy  notes,  &c.,  hy  Professor  Stuart,  182*2,  Two  Disconrses 
on  the  Atonement,  1824.  Winer's  Greek  <  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament, 
— translated  by  Professors  Stuart  and  iiobiiison.  1825.  Cliristianity,  a 
distinct  religion :  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  dedication  of  the  Hanover 
church,  Boston,  1820.  Election  Sermon,  1827.  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews:  Two  vols.  8to.,  1827-28.  Hebrew  Ghristomatbj, 
1829.  A  brief  Sketch  of  the  life  and  eharaoter  of  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Adams, 
1829.  Practieal  Bnlee  for  Greek  aoeente,  1829.  An  Ezamiaation  of  the 
Strietnres  on  the  American  Ednoation  Society  in  a  late  No.  of  the  Biblical 
Repertory,  1829.  Course  of  Hebrew  stndy,  1830.  Essay  on  the  qaeetton 
whether  the  of  distilled  liquors  or  traffie  in  thera  is  compatible,  at  tho 
present  time,  with  making  a  profession  of  Chri.stianity,  l8i]0.  Letters  to 
Dr.  Channing  on  Religious  Liberty,  1830.  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of 
William  G.  tSchauffler,  a  mifsionary  to  the  Jews,  1831.  A  Commentary 
on  the  Epibtle  to  the  Komaut»,  18t^2.    The  mode  of  Christian  Baptiiiui  pre* 

scribed  in  the  New  Testament,  1883.  Cicero  on  the  immortali^  it  the  soul, 
1888.  A  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  dialect :  2d  edition,  improved, 
1884.   Notes  to  Hag's  Introduetion  to  the  New  Testament,  1886.  Hints 

on  the  Prophecies :  2d.  edition,  1842.  Commentary  on  tho  Apocalypse.  2 
vols.  8vo.,  1845.  Critical  Ilistory  and  Defence  of  the  Old  Testament  Caoon, 
1845.  A  Sermon  on  the  Lamb  of  God,  1846.  A  Tram^lation  of  Roediger's 
Gf'senius,  1846.  A  Sermon  at  thf  funeral  of  Mrs.  Woods.  1846.  A  Let- 
ter to  the  Editor  of  the  North  Amcnuuu  Review  on  Hebrew  Grammar,  1847. 
A  Scriptural  view  of  the  Wine  question,  1848.  A  Commentary  on  Daniel. 
1850.  Couricieuce  and  the  Constitution,  1851.  A  Commentary  ou  Kccie- 
siastes,  1851.  A  Commentary  on  Proverbs,  1852. 

FROM  THE  BEY.  CALVIK  E.  8T0WB,  D.  D., 

nCVSHOn  U  THB  THSOIiOOXOA]*  SBKIltAaT  AT  ASDOTBB. 

AvDOTn,  September  1, 18M. 
Rev.  and  donr  Sir:  Tou  ask  me  to  give  you  my  personal  recollections  of  Pro> 

fessor  Stuart.  1  have  no  objection  except  that  no  written  account  of  him,  from 
my  pen,  can  do  justi<X'  to  tlie  subject.  He  was  a  man  enijili.itically  sui  generis; 
and,  to  one  who  has  never  seen  him,  no  description  can  convey  the  exact  idea  of 
the  orig^al.  I  think  I  can  say  that  I  knew  the  man,  for  I  was  on  terms  of  Inti- 
ma^  with  him  Ibr  more  than  a  quarts  of  a  century— he  was  for  many  yeais 
my  beloved  tcacbn-  and  coofidontial  adviser,  md  I  was,  for  a  long  time,  an 
inmate  of  his  family.  T  will  endeavour  to  put  my  ideas  of  him  into  lansrnage  at 
nearly  as  I  can,  though  without  any  very  sanguine  expeotation  of  SAtMSjag 
either  myself  or  you. 

Professor  Stuart  was  a  man  designed  by  Providence  for  the  aocomplishmeat 
of  a  great  and  special  work.  He  was  raised  up  at  the  time  the  work  was  needed, 
and  was  particularly  qualiflcd  to  do  it.  God  gives  no  superfluous  accomplish- 
ment.s,  nor  does  Ho  fit  any  one  man  equally  nil  kinds  of  tasks,  but  usually 
limits  the  capabilities  to  the  particular  purpose  mt*  i  1  1  A  man  who,  in  his 
generation,  does  one  good  thing,  and  does  it  well,  ha::i  ruu&on  to  be  thankful  to 
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Providence,  even  though  there  may  be  many  other  things  which  he  cannot  do. 
If r.  Sttiftit^  Tocation  was  to  call  back  the  Bible,  the  genuine,  original  Bible,  in 
ttotnie  !nter|iretatioii,  into  the  Theology  of  the  Anglo-Sazoa  aatioiui.  This 
gnat  work  iMdtd-Hloblj  and  eftetually  he  accomplished  it;  and  it  was  taek 

enough  for  any  /)nc  man.  He  was  greatly  honoured  of  God  in  having  such  a 
ta'?k  assigned  him,  and  receiving  the  qualifications  and  opportunities  for  its  accom- 
plishment; and,  in  turn,  he  honoured  Qod  by  the  diligence,  zeal,  fidelity,  and 
•DOOMS  with  which  he  laboured. 

Among  the  qualiflcatbiis  which  Proftssor  Stuart  possessed  for  his  work,  nrast 
bo  reckoned  his  ardent  lofO  of  study,  his  voracious  appetite  for  knowledge.  It 
was  a  hunger  that  was  never  satisfied,  a  desire  that  was  only  increased  by  indul- 
gonre,  Ilis  mind  never  wearied,  «nd  the  only  thing  that  set  limits  to  his  ctfbrts 
and  acquisitions,  was  the  ubsoiuie  nuvbility  of  tiie  body  to  ]ierf()rm  its  part 
towards  satisfying  the  yearnings  of  tlie  mind.  Tlie  soul  never  gave  out,  the 
brain  and  the  nerves  often.  This  appetite  never  oeased.  To  the  last  days  of  his 
life,  he  was  as  eager  to  catch  a  new  thought,  as  a  starring  man  is  to  seise  the 
morsel  of  food  that  is  within  his  reach. 

Again,  he  was  as  earnest  to  communicate  as  h(^  w  as  to  acquire.  The  pleasure 
of  attaining  was  no  greater  than  the  pleasure  of  nnpartmg — nay,  he  found  it  cvon 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  The  lecture  room  was  his  paradise,  and 
the  circle  of  admiring  pupils  his  good  angels.  The  dd^ght  was  mntual.  It  was 
thns  that  he  inspired  the  same  enthnsiasm  which  he  jfelt  himself.  It  was  won- 
derfuUy  oontag^oos. 

He  was  very  independent  and  self-relying.  His  step  never  faltered  becanse  ho 
was  walking  alone,  and  he  never  stopped  because  others  were  busy  to  obstruct 
his  way.  lie  knew  very  well  his  own  position;  and,  so  far  as  hiii  appropriate 
business  was  eonocmed,  he  had  more  confidence  in  his  own  judgment  than  in 
Iho  judgment  of  others.  Had  he  been  less  self-confident,  and  had  he  more  firo> 
qoenCly  consulted  others,  his  conclusions  would  have  been  more  uniformly  accu- 
rate, and  his  style  more  concise  and  ngrrvable;  but  probably,  in  that  ciise,  he 
would  lirivr  been  disqualified  for  the  rough  and  hard  labour  so  necessary  in  the 
banning  of  his  career.  The  pioneer  woodsman  cannot  wear  silk  gloves,  nor 
measufoaH  his  footsteps,  for  thesake  of  preserving  an  agreMbleand  grateel  ezte- 
lior  for  the  admiration  of  spectators. 

He  was  systematically  and  intensely  laborioos.  No  man  ever  practised  a 
more  rigid  economy  in  regard  to  time,  and  no  man  ever  sehnrlrtl  himself  tO  a 
more  diligent  and  ccmscientious  application  to  hard,  downright  study.  The 
intensity  of  his  application  wai>  sucli  tltat  the  physical  powers  could  not  sustain 
it  more  than  four  hours  in  the  twenty-four;  but  these  four  hours  came  every  day, 
and  his  power  of  accomplishment  was  amasing.  He  would  write  pages  while  a 
more  formal  man  would  be  adjusting  his  spectacles  and  nibbing  his  pen.  Not  a 
moment  of  the  four  hours  was  lost  in  trifling;  not  a  moment  was  exempt  from 
real,  haid,  prodnctive  labour;  the  least  possible  amount  of  time  wan  consumed 
in  revising  or  correcting;  and  though  he  often  wrote,  and  re-wrote,  and  wrote 
again,  on  some  topics,  at  diiferent  periods,  with  seven  or  eight  repetitions,  yet  it 
was  never  deliberately  or  easily,  but  always  In  the  same  impulsive,  energetic, 
hard-working,  steam  engine  sort  of  way.  Hence  the  amount  that  he  accom- 
plished was  enormous;  and  hence  too  all  his  works  were  better  fitted  for  the  oral 
instrncf ion?  of  the  lecture-room,  thnn  for  the  printed  pnge  pondered  in  the 
closet.  His  readers  can  never  feel  the  knuilnig  enthusiasm  that  was  never  want- 
ing among  his  liearers-  His  writings  abound  with  knowledge,  they  arc  rich  in 
information  of  the  most  varied  kind;  but  the  digressions,  the  repetitions,  the  ego- 
tisnu,  the  general  want  of  compactness,  wbich  give  vivacity  to  a  lecture,  rather 
deaden  the  impression  of  a  book.  Professor  iftunrt's  work  was  a  work  to  be 
dsna  mainly  in  his  iifetisN,  and  bj  the  energy  of  liis  personal  presence.  His 
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books  will  ilwayB  be  TaloAble  for  tbe  stores  of  learning  tbqr  eontun, — tliej  will 

be  cxhAustless  magazines  for  the  supply  of  other  minds;  but  they  can  never  be 
extensively  popular.  It  i.s  worthy  of  remark  tliut  liis  later  writings,— those 
that  he  clnUnratcd  after  he  had  ceased  tu  lecture, — such  as  his  Couinu-ntaries  on 
Proverb.s  and  Kcclesiastes,  arc  much  less  liable  to  the  above  crit^isms,  than  the 
larger  books  which  he  composed  in  the  iioiiie  of  his  strength  and  m  the  leotth  of 
his  power  sod  activit j  ss  s  lectiuw. 

IK-  was  SD  honest  and  a  generous  man;  intcllectnallj  and  morally  honest,  and 
impulsively  generous.  He  not  only  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  htn  pupils  and 
gratified  their  utmost  desire  of  knowledj^^',  but  he  commanded  tlieir  respect  and 
iubpired  them  vi  itit  conOdence  and  atl'ectiou.  They  nut  only  rm^ived  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  richly  endowed  teacher,  bat  they  loved  and  trusted  the  hearty, 
noUe  man. 

He  loved  Biblieal  science,  his  whole  soul  was  devoted  to  it— more  than  his 
meat  and  drink  was  his  daily  pursuit  of  it;  and  his  merit  was,  not  simply  that 
he  introduced  it  into  this  country  and  most  suTcssfully  cultivated  it  himself, 
but  that  he  was  really  the  literary  parent  of  nearly  all,  wherever  the  English 
language  18  spoken,  who  have  successfully  cultivated  it  since.  The  department 
was  nothing  when  he  began,  and  before  he  dosed  his  esreer,  it  became  the  Isad* 
ing  branch  in  all  systems  of  theologioal  culture,  and  mainly  by  his  example  and 
efforts.  Contrast  the  linguistic  attainments  of  the  ministry  forty  years  ago  and 
now,  if  yoTi  would  have  an  idea  of  the  real  value  of  Profcs.sor  Stuart's  la^vmr"; 
and  iuiiuencv.  it  is  true  that  he  lias  not  done  the  uork  alone;  hut  he  dui  ihc 
pioneering,  without  which  nothing  could  have  been  done;  and  not  only  the  yioa- 
eering,  but  also  a  Very  large  proportion  of  the  subsequent  labour. 

He  was  a  rapid  and  voluminous  writer;  but  his  publishdl  works,  Isamed  and 
valuable  as  they  are,  probably  did  not  cost  him  half  the  effort,  which  was  neocS" 
sary,  in  the  beginning  of  hi?;  career,  to  create  even  the  first  materials  for  st-idy 
in  his  department,  (iraniuuirs,  iuul  rendin^-lvo<>kt;,  and  even  types,  proses 
and  printers,  were  all  called  into  heing  by  hi6  zeal  and  activity.  He  was  not 
called  to  this  enterprise  and  ousouraged  in  it  by  the  popular  voice;  but  for  yean 
the  popular  Toice  was  all  against  him;  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  foiriy  raised  the 
edifice,  and  proved  its  utility,  that  his  labours  were  looked  upon  with  &voar  by 
tfiose  who  were  (o  reap  the  greatest  benefit  from  them.  His  destiny  in  thU 
resjK,ct  was  not  a  singular  one;  for  no  man  can  ever  cngaco  in  a  new  enterprise, 
however  Uiseful  and  necessary  it  may  be,  without  eucouutcnug  the  same  kind  of 
hostility  from  the  timid  and  the  time-serving,  the  short-sighted  and  the  b%otad. 
It  is  only  the  men  who  have  dearaess  of  sight  and  strength  of  nerve  to  see 
through  audi  opposition  and  despise  it,  that  are  fit  to  do  any  thing  more  than 
plod  along  in  the  beaten  trnt  k  in  wliich  all  their  neip^hbours  ?\re  w.iikinjr.  This 
is  a  very  en«!y  way  of  sfH-ndiiiL';  uiie's  life:  but  new  roads,  from  peiieratioa  to  gene- 
raiion,  mut^t  coutinualiy  be  o{H.'ned  up;  and  blessed  be  God  that  He  gives  us  men 
with  dear  heads,  and  strong  arms,  and  determined  wills,  and  honest  hsarts,  to 
assume  this  arduous  and  thankless,  but  most  necessary,  tadi. 

The  exterior  of  Professor  Stuart,— his  person  and  manner,  corresponded  admi- 
rably  to  his  inner  man.  Tall,  musculnr,  and  lean;  with  a  sharp  and  eaper  face, 
a  Rnmll,  prrey,  sparkling  eye;  a  countenance  ever  chanpng  with  every  chancre  (vf 
inward  emotion;  his  movements  all  abrupt,  elastic,  and  full  of  vigour;  and  never 
for  a  moment  at  rest;  he  gave  one  the  impression  of  an  exuberance  of  life  and 
spirit,  that  could  not  poasibly  be  concealed  or  restrained,  but  must  find  vent  in 
someway.  There  was  an  earnestness  and  heartiness  in  his  manner,  that  w.a5 
always  childlike,  find  sometimes  almost  boisterous;  and  his  excess  of  vitality 
often  flowed  out  in  the  oddest  kind  of  gestures,  which,  if  not  the  most  graceful, 
never  lacked  expressiveness.  Withal,  he  was  very  much  of  a  gentleman,  and 
aevar  rudeor  ooarse;  and,  when  the  occasion  odled  for  it,  his  deportment  was 
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of  the  niMt  Uftod  rad  polished  typo.  Not  *  little  of  the  interest  of  his  leetnm 

depended  on  his  perfectly  unique,  and  inimitshle,  end  indescribable  manner  in 

the  lecture-room.  Who  that  has  ever  seen  him  lecturing,  can  erer  forget  the 
picture?  And  who  canefer  reproduce  il,  so  that  others  can  see  it  at  second 
hand?  I  am,  dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

CALVIN  E.  STOWE. 


'  99 

» 

THOMAS  ABBOT  MERRILL,  D.  D.* 

Thomas  Abbot  Merrill  wat»  a  Jebcendant  from  Nathauicl  Merrill, 
who  emigrated  firom  Bnglnnd,  and  settled  in  Newbury,  Mass.,  about  the 
year  1685.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  and  L>dia  (Abbot)  Merrill, 
and  was  bom  in  Andover,  Mass.,  Jannarj  18,  1780.  When  he  was  six 
jisais  old,  his  ikther  removed  with  his  fiunily  to  Deering,  N.  H. ;  and,  as  he 
disooTeied  an  nnnsoal  fondness  for  books,  his  father  gave  him  the  best 
advantages  for  study,  which  tlie  district  schools  in  that  neighbourhood  would 
supply.  He  wa.s  fitted  for  Collect  yvirtly  at  the  Andovcr  Phillips  Academy, 
under  Mr.  Newman  ;  partly  under  Mr.  (afterwards  the  llr  v.  Dr.)  Zephaniah 
Swift  Moore,  then  a  candidate  for  the  ministry;  and  intlv  under  the  Rev. 
(attcrwards  Dr.)  Walter  Harris  of  Dunbarton,  N.  IJ.  In  consequence  of 
excessive  application  to  study,  his  hialth  ijcc-amo  Aoiitcvvliut  impaired  about, 
the  time  that  he  had  completed  bis  preparation  for  College ;  though  he  waa 
ahle  to  join  Dartmonth  College  at  the  Commencement  in  1797. 

He  passed  through  College  with  an  nnsnlUed  moral  oharaoter,  and,  with 
a  reputation  for  seholarship,  which  was  indioated  by  his  reeeiTing  the  flnt 
honour  in  the  class  of  which  Daniel  Webster  was  a  member.  On  gradtt* 
ating  in  1801,  he  was  appointed  Preceptor  of  the  Aeademy  in  Hanover, 
originally  denominated  Moor's  Indiaii  r^arity  School.  Here  he  taught 
successfully  two  jear<*.  In  August,  l><Ki,  lie  was  chosen  Tutor  in  Dart- 
mouth College.  Alter  he  had  held  tlic  i<lacc  one  year,  President  Wheelock 
proposed  to  him  to  remain  and  take  a  more  advanced  class ;  but  he  had 
already  engaged  to  accept  the  Senior  Tutorship  in  Middlcbury  College.  On 
entering  upon  his  duties  at  Middlcbury  in  September,  1804,  he  found  much 
more deyolTod  upon  him  than  he  had  anticipated;  being  obliged,  In  eonse- 
qnence  of  some  nnexpeeted  arrangement,  to  hear  fonr,  and  sometimes  five, 
raeitadons  a  day.  While  at  HanoTer  he  had  pnrsned  a  course  of  theolo^- 
oal  study  under  the  direotion  of  Pr.  Barton ;  and  he  was  lioensed  to  preaeh 
in  January,  1805. 

Shortly  after  his  licensure,  he  and  his  colleague  in  the  Tutorship,  Mr. 
Waltor  Chapin,t  were  requested  to  sappljt  the  vacant  pnlpit  at  Middlebary  i 

*Goodlin«*»P«tt.  fl«m. 

t  Waltfr  Cbaimv  it;!"  l>uni  at  Wpst  Ppringficld,  Man.,  in  1779;  fltt«d  for  Collcgt?  at  the 
WestAeld  Academy-,  gratluatcd  at  Middiebury  College  in  1803;  wm  Proceptur  uf  Royalion 
Academy  in  180:^j  was  Tutor  in  Miiidlebary  College  in  1804-5;  studied  Tlieology  under  the 
Rev.  Dt,  Lftthiop  of  West  Springfield;  Uboiirod  for  mom  tioM  M  a  mifdoiMnr  in  the  Northam 
part  of  T«rin<mt:  and  was  poator  of  th«  Congregatiotial  ebmob  In  Woodtiook,  Vt.,  from  1810 
till  his  death,  July  22,  1827.  He  waa  Secretur^  of  the  Vemont  Domestic  Missionary  S  .-irty 
aeren  yean;  a  OMinber  of  the  Corporation  of  Middlebnir  College  from  1821  to  1827;  and  Fre- 
iMaatef  the  AworiiiiMl  *lwniii  at  Uwir  oiiiwiiitinii  fat  IMi.  Ha  me  the  tat  Alanaw  «f 
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and  in  August  following  he  reoeiTed  a  iiiiaiiimoas  call  to  become  the  pastor 
of  the  ohordi.  He  was  appointed  Tator  for  a  leeond  year,  and  offioialod 
aa  such  for  a  few  weeks ;  but  resigned  the  office,  on  accepting  the  invitatiiNik 
to  aettle  in  the  nunistiy.   He  was  ordained  December  19, 1805. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  DiYinitj  from  Middle* 
bury  College  in  1837. 

Dr.  Merrill  had  a  long,  and  for  the  most  part  an  uncommonly  prosperoua, 
ministry.  Revivals  of  religion  of  greater  or  less  power  occurred  among 
his  people  in  the  years  1805,  1809,  1811,  1812,  1814,  1816,  1819,  1821, 
1822,  1825,  18au,  1831,  1834,  an.l  1835.  As  the  fruit  of  each  of  th^e 
revivals,  considerable  numbers,  and  uf  several  of  them,  very  large  numbexSy 
were  added  to  the  church. 

Dr.  MerriU  bad  a  large  share  of  pubUo  spirit,  wUdi  he  mamfested  by  his 
Tanona  efforts  to  promote  the  great  interests  of  religion  and  humanity.  Id 
1818,  he  had  a  primary  agency  in  forming  what  is  now  the  Veimont  Domestia 
Misiiooary  Society.  Of  this  Society  he  was  chosen  Soctetaiy;  and  ho  bald 
the  office  iinl^l  1821,  when  he  declined  a  re-election  ;  though  he  was  con* 
tinned  one  of  the  TrusteM  of  the  Committee  of  Missions  till  h^  death. 
He  was  also  specially  active  in  forming  the  Vermont  I^eace  Society  in  1837, 
and  was  President  of  the  Peace  Convention  in  Vermont  in  18oo,  He 
officiated  as  Moderator  of  the  (n-noral  Convention  of  Vermont  nine  tiujcs, 
and  in  1810  wa.s  appointed  ^Register  of  that  Body,  which  office  he  held  till 
the  close  of  life. 

Dr.  Merrill  was  frequently  requested  to  publish  occasional  Sermons,  bui 
he  almost  nnifiormly  declined.  The  only  Sermons  of  his  in  print  are  a  8ei> 
mon  preached  beibre  the  Vermont  Le^latare,  1806;  a  Sermon  before  tka. 
Yermont  Domestic  Missionafy  Society;  and  a  Semi^Oentennial  Sermon* 
delivered  fifty  yean  after  the  organmatton  of  the  church  of  which  he  was 
pastor.  He  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  various  periodicals,  and  some  of 
his  articles  were  marked  with  signal  ability,  and  attracted  great  attention. 

During  a  few  of  the  last  years  of  his  active  pastorship,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  the  town  had  diminished  by  removals,  and  there  had  been  at 
least  a  corre.s|ionding  diminution  of  the  number  of  his  church  members.  In 
connection  with  this  state  of  things,  there  arose  some  dissaiinfaction  on  the 
part  of  a  portion  oi  ihu  people  with  their  pastor,  which  ut  length  became 
SO  serions  as  to  threaten  a  veiy  adverse  result  to  the  interests  of  the  con- 
gregation. Under  these  eiroamstsnoest  Dr.  Bferrill  asked  to  be  released 
from  farther  minuterial  duties,  and  proposed  to  relinqnish  his  salary  and 
all  datm  to  control  in  the  afisirs  of  the  church  and  society^  while  he  ahoold 
retain  the  nominal  relation  of  swior  pastor.  The  request  was  granted; 
and  accordingly  his  labours  as  pastor  in  Middlebury  ceasedi  October  19* 
1842,  almost  thirty-seven  years  after  hi.^  settlement. 

About  this  time,  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  Middlebury  College,  and  that 
of  Agent  for  raising  funds  for  that  institution,  were  tendered  to  liim,  which 
be  accopteJ.  He  resigncMi  the  agency  at  the  end  of  two  years;  but  retained 
the  office  of  Treasurer  till  July,  I80li.  While  prosecuting  his  agi^ncy,  he 
preached  almost  without  interruption.  For  a  time  he  supplied  the  piilpit 
in  Salisbury  and  Brandon ;  and  afterwards  laboured  regnlarly  most  of  ^e 

the  College  ndniUtcd  to  a  prorcsaion.  Tic  iml  lj.hcd  «  Sermon  i  rm  Led  the  ."^abbath  beA>r«  ftQ 
•xeontion,  ISlSj  and  a  Mlwionaiy  Uai«ttccr,  lS2d.   Ho  edited  Hut  ETUuKltool  MoBltar  fkiH 
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time,  for  about  ton  years,  with  the  chnrch  in  Wcybri(1gc,  distant  from  his 
residcDco  about  three  miles.  His  labours  with  tluit  people  ceased  iuKovem- 
ber,  1854,  a  few  mouths  before  his  death. 

Dt.  Merrill  had  naturally  a  vigorous  constitution,  and,  with  few  excep- 
tioub,  cuju^  ed  good  liualtii  until  1840,  when  he  took  a  violent  cold  from  the 
effects  of  wlucli  he  new  voooTered.  In  the  aatamn  of  1862,  H  was  dis- 
eoTored  tiiat  liUi  ImaH  htd  beoome  seriously  diseased,  so  that  it  would  be  no 
feesonable  mstter  of  sarprise  if  his  death  should  oooiir  at  any  moment. 
The  last  public  semoe  that  he  performed,  was  offering  a  funeral  prayer  on 
the  10th  of  February,  1855.  On  the  11th  of  the  next  month,  he  made  the 
fddlowing  entry  In  bis  diary  *<  It  appears  impossible  that  my  life  should 
be  prolonged  many  weeks, — probably  not  many  days:  I  cannot  sleep  except 
as  my  head  and  shoulders  are  much  raised.  Water  is  collecting  in  my 
body  and  lower  limbs,  so  that  I  am  hardly  free  from  distress  :it  :my  time. 
I  have  lonj?  nii  ditatcd  much  on  death,  having  been  aware  for  about  two  and 
a  iiall  ycaib  limi  I  might  drop  down  dead  any  day.  It  appears  to  me,  after 
all  the  scrutiny  I  can  make,  that  I  have  had  the  faith  required  in  the  Gospel, 
inasmnoh  as  I  hope  and  trust  that  I  haTo,  for  many  ycar^,  relied  wholly  on 
Ghrist  as  the  ground  of  pardon."  He  gently  passed  away  on  the  Sabbath, 
April  25, 1855.  His  funeral  was  very  numerously  attended  on  the  Thur^ 
day  Ibllowing,  and  his  death  was  widely  and  deeply  lamented.  A  Sermon, 
eommemorative  of  his  character  and  services,  was  delivered  before  the  AddS^ 
son  Association  of  ministers  at  their  meeting  in  Middlebnry  in  June  fol- 
lowing, by  the  llcv.  .Tosiah  V.  Goodhue  of  Shoreham,  which,  in  connection 
with  a  memoir  of  his  life,  was  published. 

Dr.  Merrill  waa  twice  married, — first,  to  Eliza,  only  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Allen*  of  Bradfurd,  Mass., — who  died  August  G,  1834,  after 
becoming  the  mother  of  five  chUdrca;  sjid  afterwards,  November  15,  1837, 
to  Lydia,  daughter  of  OoL  Amos  Boardman  of  Coneordi  N.  H.,  who  was 
sf^nd.  to  minister  to  him  during  his  protracted  deoline. 

FROM  THB  BBY.  BBN JAMIN  LABAREB,  D.  D., 
nninairv  <»  MioDLBBuar  cozuoa. 

JCxnouBUBT,  May  26, 186A, 
Bear  Sir:  Dr  Ifeirill  was  ftur  many  ysars  my  neighbour  and  intimate  friend, 
and  it  giTSS  me  plessart  to  do  any  thing  in  my  power  to  embalm  his  memory. 

In  person  he  wns  a  noble  spcrimen  of  manly  dignity.  In  height  ho  rose  above 
six  feet,  and  his  form  was  well  proportiontii  to  his  altitude.  Say  what  we  will 
of  the  power  of  mind,  we  nil  jirefcr  to  see  it  associated  with  a  large  and  fitting 
corporeal  frame.  In  the  conformation  of  his  head,  you  would  discoTer  no  eri« 
denoe  of  poetic  gemos,  nor  of  the  superior  power,  perhaps,  of  any  of  the  hfghar 
Intellectual  laenlties,  and  yet  it  would  require  but  a  cursory  survey  of  that  head, 
to  inspire  you  with  respect  and  reverence.  If  you  could  not  determine  what 
were  the  characteristics  of  the  power  concealed,  yon  wonld  hviv<'  no  hesitation  in 
believing  that  tlierc  w;is  power  in  no  stinted  measure;  you  would  c%i»se  to  won- 
der that  ThomaH  A.  Merrill  was  a  successful  competitor  in  his  coU^iate  studies 
with  Daniel  Webster. 

But  the  culture  of  that  mind  was  not  equal  to  its  origmal  endowments.  Dr. 
Merrill  could  not  be  ehaiged  with  indolenoe  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  that  term 

•  .ToKATHAiT  Alleh  wm  A naUve of  Braintree,  BCais. ;  wm graduated  at  Hanraid OollMrafai 
1T74  ;  wafl  or  j>u  nod|Mloror  tlM«henh»iaBmniMd>  Jeaeft*  1781;  and  died  Menh  IBIf^ 
•fed  ieventjr>eiglii. 
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— ho  was  a  very  busy  man,  seldom  unemployed,  but  uot  ulH  aj£  occupied  to  th* 
best  ftdTactage .  His  mind  did  not  Im  to  be  MTerely  tuked^  Mldom  wore  its 
powers  called  into  fall  requisition.   The  ordinary  demands  of  bis  TOcation  eoidd 

be  met  with  but  half  his  strength;  and  hence,  like  too  many  others  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  fell  into  habits  of  ensy  and  accommodating  sMuly  Tfn'i  h««  f.  lt  the 
prt'«vure  of  urgent  motives  for  vi^jorous  and  continued  inonial  a*  n- li,  he  would 
liave  Ixrn  inferior  to  few  of  New  Englaud's  ablest  Oiviot^.  As  it  was,  howeTcr, 
many  would  cousider  his  scholarship,  and  even  his  theolo^cal  ftttsintnentiy 
oomptnktiyely  limited.  It  was  only  in  %  few  departments  of  Uteratmo  that  be 
kopi  pios  with  tho  progress  of  tbe  age. 

But  if  be  were  somewhat  deficient  in  the  learning  of  books  and  the  schools, 
he  was  well  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  men  and  things;  his  practical  judg- 
ments were  almost  intuitive.  Willi  certain  lixed  principles  of  reasoning,  he 
required  but  few  data  to  form  an  opinion;  and  wheu  formi^,  it  was  seldom 
rstrteted  or  modified.  His  pbilosopby  wm  Uigdy  imbqed  witb  tbe  ntilitama 
spirit.  Science,  art,  literature,  pbilosopby,  politics,  and  tbeology,  were  all 
looked  at  through  the  medium  of  utility.  In  his  public  ministrations,  he  deftlt 
sparingly  with  truth  in  the  abstract;  arj^ments  drawn  from  obsenration  and 
evj^  riince,  and  truths  illustrated  by  livinj;  realities,  were  the  spiritual  armory 
upou  which  he  relied,  and  which,  in  his  hands,  proved  eminently  successful. 
Nothing  was  done  for  show,  nothing  to  gratify  the  taste  merdy,  and  no  conren- 
tioosl  rules  respeotod,  wbieb  reason  or  conscience  did  not  approve.  He  did  aoi 
feel  called  upon,  nor  did  be  require  others,  to  sacrifice  time,  ease,  or  peitonnl 
comfort,  in  obedience  to  the  caprices  of  fashion.  Yet  Dr.  Merrill  was  a  gentle- 
man, not  CO  much  in  the  ease  and  gracefulness  of  his  moveiuents,  or  in  the  deli- 
cate perception  of  the  jsinall  proprieties  of  life,  as  in  tluit  kiminess  of  manner, 
that  cordiality  of  spirit,  and  those  warm,  geuial  symputiues,  which  mark  tho 
msn  of  good  sense  and  Christian  principle. 

Dr.  Meirill  wis  a  man  of  business.  Tbe  clergy  bsTO  been  sul^oet  to  many 
reproaches  for  tbeir  supposed  want  of  knowledge  ui  business  affairs.  Tbe 
cbarge,  if  true,  may  not,  aftor  all,  he  greatly  to  their  discredit;  but  there  are 
many  exceptions  to  t)(p  cli  n  -f  ,  and  Dr.  M.  was  n\w  of  t^iPirt  fn  all  business 
transactions  he  was  cautious,  iilirewd,  and  honoutaWie,  careful  to  avoid  misap- 
prebensions  and  personal  difflctdties.  He  was  in  principle  opposed  to  tbe  *'  credit 
system,"  so  extensively  adopted  in  our  country,  and  frni^ht,  as  be  belioved, 
with  many  social  and  moral  evik.  Oto<  no  matl  any  fMng,"  was  a  favourite 
text,  literally  interpreted,  and  faithfully  practised,  as  an  important  Chrisliau 
duty.  If,  for  convenience,  small  accounts  were  allowed  to  remain  uncalled,  for 
a  time,  they  were  promptly  paid  at  quarter  day.  With  such  fidehty  did  he 
practise  on  this  principle,  that,  durmg  his  last  illness,  he  pud  the  bill  of  his  phy- 
sician till  witbin  a  abort  time  before  bis  decease. 

Tenacity  of  purpose,  was  a  marked  peculiarity  of  bis  mlnd^  He  pursued  writb 
untiring  devotion,  the  particular  object  that  engrossed  his  tbougbts.  Por  a  few 
years  he  became  deeply  absorbed  in  the  study  of  Heology,  and  pushed  hi? 
inqitii  iL-8  quite  beyond  the  limits,  which  gentlemen  of  his  profession  generally 
have  lime  to  reach.  Then  he  became  the  oracle  of  the  whole  region  on  the  sct- 
entiflc  and  practical  culture  of  grapes.  Two  or  tbree  years  bcfon  bis  decease, 
be  embraced  a  new  tbeory  of  education.  He  beUered  tbat  tbe  study  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  langosges,  as  usually  pursued  in  our  Colleges,  is  u  waste  of 
time  and  of  mental  energy,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  abandone<l.  To  meet  the 
prcvailin<r  tastes  of  the  people,  and  to  give  greater  cffii  iericy  to  public  speaking, 
he  proposed  to  supply  the  place  of  the  proscribed  study  by  a  more  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  and  models  of  rhetorical  composition,  and  more 
frequent  ezeieises  m  prtetieal  elocutioii.  So  deep  and  permanent  wcro  his  eon- 
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iriolaoiis  on  this  subject,  that  1m  pniMred  a  laboured  enftj  to  proTo  and  fllustnto 
Ui  principlM,  and  nada  speoial  anangenieiita  in  hia  vitt  for  ita  pnblieation. 

In  College,  Dr.  Merrill  wta  eminently  sucoessfol  aa  a  linguist,  but  neitbar  at 
that  period,  nor  in  proAasional  life,  did  be  attain  any  Twy  bigk  diatinotion  aa  a 

writer  or  speaker. 

As  ft  preacher,  he  ranked  among  the  most  successful,  iiis  written  discourses 
were  logical,  perspicuous,  and  alliuent  of  thought,  always  instructive,  hut  sel- 
d<Mn  attractive  or  impreulTe.  It  was  in  tbe  fkmiliar  addreases  of  thelackora 
room,  that  he  produced  the  most  marked  effects.  Uotrammelled  by  studied 
forms  of  speech,  his  mind  seemed  to  grasp  the  suT^crt  in  all  its  bearings  and 
relations;  1ni)cnin-»,.  clear  and  strong,  illustrations  forcihle  and  pertinent,  flowed 
at  his  bidding,  iiiui  enchained  the  .ittention  of  his  andionr-p  Tn  tho  elocjuenee  of 
the  lecture  room  he  was  excelled  by  few.  Tu  tiial  in^LruuKjUiaiiLy  was  the  fruit- 
fldnaia  of  hia  ndniatry  largely  indehted. 

Dr.  Merrill  had  fine  aodal  qoaUtiea.  Bia  powers  of  conversation  were  svpe-, 
lior.  His  quid^  peroeptiflins,  ready  memory,  enw|iw»  nunners,  and  genial  s|Mrit, 
rendered  him  an  agreeable  and  instructive  companion.  When  he  would  tnlk, 
all  were  di.sposed  to  be  listeners^  and  they  seldom  failed  to  beentertainrd  :iiid 
improved  by  the  rich  stor^  of  his  information,  his  judicious  reflections j  aud  ius 
original  but  appropriate  analogies. 

Among  the  chnrches  d  y«rmont  his  influMwe  was  extensive  and  powerflil; 
and,  notwithstanding  some  errors  of  jadgment,  his  name  will  loi^  he  held  in 
affsctionnte  rwnemhwiace. 

Truly  yoitrs, 

B.  LABABEK. 


ROSWELL  RANDALL  SWAN  • 

1805—1818. 

KoswxLL  B.  SwAH  was  bom  of  respectable  and  opulent  parmts  ia 

StoningtOD,  Conn.,  June  16,  1778.  He  fitted  for  College  under  the  Rev. 
Hesekiah  North  Woodruff, t  who  was,  at  that  time,  settled  in  the  minis- 
try at  Stonington.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Freshman  class  of 
Yalo  College  in  September  1798,  and  was  graduated  with  high  honour  in 

September,  1802. 

Though  he  had  not  been  without  occasional  serious  impre.s.sions,  his  mind 
bad  never  been  earnestly  directed  to  the  subject  of  religion  until  June,  1799, 
when  his  attention  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  sermon  from  President 
Dwight,  illnatraUog  the  justice  of  God  in  leaving  the  sinner,  after  having 
been  the  saljeet  of  ofl-repeated  convictions,  to  work  out  his  own  destmo* 
tion.   His  exercises,  for  some  time  after  this,  as  they  are  recorded  in  his 

*MSS.  from  the  B«r.  Dr.  Hewitt,  and  Ex-Goremor  Tomliiuon. 

t  HasSKlAS  Noam  Woodrvw  wm  »  uUiTe  of  FAimingioD,  Conn. )  WM  mdnatod  mi  Tsl* 

Coil«'g<'  In  17*^1:  was  ordained  putor  of  the  ohurfh  in  .^uniiiipt'^ii,  Conn.,  July  2,  1789;  wag 
disml^Hl  in  ISU^j  removed  to  Central  New  York,  and  Wcainr  a  minister  of  the  Proshyterian 
eharoh,  and  died  to  183.1.  IJc  publijhcd  a  .^I'rnion  at  tho  onlinntion  of  Clark  Brown;  [who 
reociTed  tb«  bonovar/  dcgr««  vf  MMt«r  of  Arta  from  Harr&rd  CoUese  in  1797 ;  wa  onlaiiied 
Miter  of  the  ebnnh  fai  B^tthiu,  M«.,  October  7, 1705;  wm  dismincd  NoTcmber  3,  1797;  wm 
iMlalled  pMtor  of  the  church  in  Brimfield,  .Tun"  ^t",  17''^*;  wn*^  diinnisscd  N'ovrmWr 
»Dd  died  teveral  years  after  i]  and  a  S«nnoQ  at  the  urdiooiiuu  uf  lun  bruthcr,  iha  iiov.  Lphraim 
T.  WmM",  al  Hcilh  Ooveaby,  Oona., 
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diarj,  were  of  ib«  mo&l  stroogly  marked  charaoier,  reaembUng,  noi  a  little, 
in  lome  reepcoti,  thsM  of  David  Bcaiaiiii ;  aad  iadtad  wemA  «f  •  tbiH 
Ibr  type  MemB  to  have  duuraotttind  hia  wJxiie  aafcaeqiiaBt  eapttiaiw.  He 
waa  baptiaed  and  admitted  to  «l«  «teidi  in  Tale  OoUege,  on  tiie  fital  ef 
Deoember  following. 

A  short  time  before  the  Oommencemcnt  atwbieb  be  took  bis  first  degree, 
and  in  the  proapeet  of  tbe  separation  of  bU  clasa,  he,  with  a  number  of  bia 
claF!?mate8  who  were  professors  of  religion,  entered  into  a  religious  covenant, 
one  article  of  which  was  that,  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  every  muuth,  each 
one  should  read  over  the  covenant  and  r<'meni}>er  in  his  secret  devotions 
each  uf  tiiose  who  had  subscribed  it.  Hib  diary  iurnifikofi  tbe  evidence  that 
be  sacredly  adliered  to  this  engagement. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  two  years  immediately  sacceeding  bia 
graduation,  be  resided  at  New  Haven,  proseenliog  atndiea  of  a  general  ebar> 
aator ;  linr,  netwithstanding  (be  intonaity  of  bia  religioiia  eooiietloiia  and 
Itelinga,  be  seemi  not  to  bave  fiillj  made  up  bia  mind  wbai  protoion  he 
would  pnnne  until  Mareb,  1804 ;  and  even  then,  be  fonned  ibe  purpose  of 
devoting  himself  to  tbe  ministry,  not  without  many  misgivingp  in  regard  to 
bis  fitness  for  that  high  vocation.  He  committed  to  writingi  at  this  time, 
several  distinct  resolutions,  which  he  intended  should  give  complexion  to  bia 
clmrartPT  as  a  minister  ; — rfsnlutions  which  bespeak  the  deepest  sense  of 
tlu'  magnitude  of  the  work  m  whieh  he  was  about  to  engage,  and  the  firmest 
purpose  to  submit  ebeerfiilly  to  aU  the  self-denial  wbiob  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  it  should  iavolve. 

Aficr  making  a  short  visit  to  his  relatives  at  Stonington,  he  went  to 
Franklin,  Maaa.,  and  oommenoed  the  study  of  Tbeology  under  the  diiesdon 
of  Dr.  Bmmons.  Wbilst  tbere,  he  pursued  bis  stndiao  ayatematioallj  and 
Tigoroualy,  tbougb  intermptod  by  severe  altaeka  of  a  oomplaint  to  wbiob  be 
waa  subjeet,  and  wbiob  never  wboUy  left  lum. 

In  tbe  foUowmg  Angnat,  be  was  sdied  witb  an  inflammation  of  the  breast, 
of  a  seyere  and  dangerous  obaraoter ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  fever  which 
drove  him  from  bis  studies,  and  continued  until  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber. On  thi.H  account  he  left  FrriTiklin.  and,  after  spending  some  time  in 
tnivelliug,  repaired  to  West  Hartford,  and  re^nnied  his  studies  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Perkins,    This  was  in  the  moutli  of  October. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1805,  he  was  licensed  to  ]>reach  by  the  Hart- 
ford xSorth  Associatiou,  holding  its  session  at  NorthingLon.  lie  preached 
bia  ibrst  sermon,  tbe  next  Sabbatb,  in  the  pulpit  of  bis  venerable  teaobcr.  Dr. 
Perkins,  and  afterwards  preached  at  Canterbury,  Windham,  and  some  other 
plaoes.  Tbe  state  of  bis  health  now  became  so  much  impaired,  ihat  he  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  preach  as  a  candidate  for  settlement ;  and,  aooording Ij. 
be  spent  some  time  in  travelling  and  vinting  his  friends,  and  rendering  ooea- 
sional  assistance  to  bis  brethren  in  the  ministry.  During  the  summer,  he 
visited  Ballston  Spa,  and  in  the  autumn  went  to  Boirab,  waiting  for  tbe 
providence  of  God  to  make  his  duty  plain  to  him. 

In  the  latter  part  of  December,  his  health  waa  so  far  restored  that  he 
repaired  to  Stonington  and  took  charge  of  an  Academy,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  supplied  tlic  vacant  church  and  society  there.  Notwithstanding  the 
labour  and  confinement  incident  to  his  school,  he  wrote  many  sermons, 
attellded  a  weekly  religious  meeting,  cateahised  the  children,  and  performed 
all  the  appropriate  duties  of  a  pastor.   Having  remained  there  aevend 
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month.^^,  and  declined  nn  inTitation  to  settle  as  a  minister,  he  went  to  Nor- 
walk  111  Auvembor,  ibUb;  uiui,  after  preacbiug  a  short  lime  on  probation, 
was  called  with  great  unanimity  to  the  paatoral  charge  of  the  cLurcii  aud 
MMMty  in  tlial  town.  He  Moepted  the  dXL  and  was  etdiiaed  on  the  14th 
of  Jannuy,  1807. 

Have  Mr.  8waa  peeeed  the  teridne  cf  Ida  life  in  moat  exempiaiy  devoted- 
na^  to  his  Master's  oanae.  That  hia  ministry  was  uncommonly  sneoeasAil, 
as  weli  as  highly  acceptable,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fMt  tliat,  during  the 
twelve  years  of  his  pastorate,  two  hnndrerl  and  8ixty*0tte  persons  were 

aulmittcd  to  the  communion  of  the  church.  For  several  years  previous  to 
his  death.  lio  hnd  suffered  not  a  little  from  dyspepsia,  which  finally  termi- 
natod  ill  a  fatal  consumption.  He  preached  his  last  sermon  in  October,  1818, 
and  died  on  the  22d  of  March  following,  in  the  forty-firat  year  of  his  age. 
The  intervening  months  were  marked  by  intense  but  most  patient  suflFer- 
ing.    His  death  formed  &  fitting  couclusion  lo  uu  cmiucutly  devoted  life. 

Mr.  Swan  was  married  to  Harriet,  daughter  of  Amos  Palmer,  a  respecta- 
ble inhabitant  of  Stooisgton.  They  had  fire  ehildren,— one  son  and  Irat 
daqgbteii. 

FBOK  THE  BEY.  DAVID  D.  FIELD,  D.  D. 

Stockbuidoe,  6  October,  1861. 
My  dear  Hit:  My  opportunities  for  knowing  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swan  were  chi^y 
eon&ied  to  my  OoUcge  life,  though  I  was  more  or  less  conversant  with  him  as 
long  as  he  lired.  He  was  my  clas»4nate  and  intimate  friend  in  College;  and  I 

had  few  class-ni»tr>  of  ^vh().sc  peculiar  traits  I  retain  a  more  distinct  impression. 
He  was  a  mrni  of  sucli  strongly  innrkod  qiinlifia*;.  especially  so  far  as  his  religi- 
ous cbaracter  was  concerned,  that  he  would  not  be  likely  to  be  foi^gotten  by  any 
who  bad  ever  koowa  him. 

In  Mr.  Swan*8  personal  appearance  there  was  nothing  particolariy  pi^possess- 
ing.  He  was  tall,  of  rather  a  hending  form,  and  had  a  oonntenanoe  indieattfe 
of  no  rcmarkahle  qualities  either  intellectual  or  moral.  Hebad  a  strong,  vigorous 
mind,  but  was  by  no  means  remarkable  for  brilliancy.  As  a  student,  he  was 
eminently  thorough  and  succci^sful;  though  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  was 
distinguished  in  anv-  one  depiirtmertt  n^Kn  c  nil  others.  It  was  cridently  a  mat- 
ter of  conscience  with  iuui  to  make  iiim^cU  master  of  ail  the  studies  included  m 
the  College  course. 

Bnt  Mr.  Swan's  chief  distinction  lay  in  his  rdtgiona  diaraeter.  To  do  good, 
especially  to  the  souls  of  his  fellow  men,  seemed  to  be  the  ruling  passion  of  his 

renewed  nature.  It  was  manifest  to  all  who  him,  that  be  ncted  habitually 
under  the  influence  of  the  pow  ers  of  the  world  to  come.  His  ii  i  turnlly  ardent  and 
persevering  spirit  he  carried  fully  into  the  religious  life;  an<i  wliatsoever  his 
hand  found  to  do  for  the  honour  of  his  Master,  he  did  with  his  might.  Never- 
theless, he  was  not  lacking  in  discretion;  nor  was  he  of  the  number  of  those 
who  mistake  a  Iklse,  fiery  zeal,  and  a  spirit  of  indiscriminate  denunciation,  fer 
fidelity.  During  the  revival  in  Yale  College  in  1802,  he  laboured  with  a  truly 
apostolic  assiduity;  and  it  was  generally  acknowledged  that  he  had  a  Ycry 
important  instrumentality  in  sust.-iining  and  carrying  forward  the  work. 

Uis  brief  career  a.s  a  mmistcr  was  what  might  have  been  expected  from  his 
remarlcable  religious  derdopments  while  he  was  in  Oollege.  Every  one  who 
saw  him,  saw  that  his  whole  soul  was  in  his  work.  Wb  theological  views 
harmonized  substantially  with  those  of  Edwards.  His  preaching  was  not 
polished  or  graceful,  but  highly  effbctiTC.  lie  seemed  to  disregard  all  literary 
embeUishment8»  and  indeed  to  forget  every  thing  else  in  the  one  controlling  desiio 
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to  secure  the  immortal  well-being  of  his  fellow-mcn.  T  remember  his  preaching 
a  miss'i'^niitry  .sennon  at  IlartfnnK  into  which  he  pourcfl  his  whole  soul  with  such 
surprising  eifoct,  that  it  awakened  very  unusual  attention,  espticially  amooghis 
hrethren  in  the  ministry.  The  Ute  Roger  Minot  Sherman,  who  was  for  »  time  » 
member  of  hiB  congregation,  and  Afterwudt  lived  in  his  immediate  Deighboarhood, 
and  bad  a  good  opportunity  of  obeeiring  hia  course,  gave  the  highest  testimony 
to  hia  ministeiial^aeal  and  efficiency.  It  was  a  dark  dispensation  by  which  such 
a  man,  in  the  vigonr  of  hia  and  naefolnees,  was  cnlle<l  from  his  labours  to  hia 
levard.  Faithfully  y  ours, 

DAVID  D.  FIELD. 

FROM  THE  HON.  CLABK  BISSELL, 
ooTunOB  Of  ooxvaoiiovT. 

SanaiooA  Sprisos,  August  18, 18fiO. 
Bar.  nod  dear  Sir:  Toor  latter  of  tiie  STtli  nit.  reqneiking  my  raooUaotioiis  of 
the  Bar.  E.  R.  Swan,  was  put  into  mj  handa,  on  the  ere  of  my  departnn  horn 
home  for  this  plaoe. 

I  removed  to  Norwalk  and  became  a  member  of  Mr.  Swanks  congregation,  in 
June,  18(K>,  about  two  years  and  a  half  after  his  settlement;  and  from  that  time 
to  the  close  of  his  life,  not  only  attended  on  his  miniiitry,  hut  was  on  terms  of 
close  intimacy  with  him.  My  recollections  of  him,  however,  so  fieir  as  they  will 
be  to  your  purpose,  are  raUiHr  general  than  partienlar. 

Mr.  Swan's  dcpOTtment  was  uniformly  dignified,  and  his  general  appeanmse 
commanding.  He  was  an  original  thinker  as  well  as  a  ripe  scholar.  His  informa- 
tion was  extensive,  and  his  conversational  powers  were  of  a  very  high  order. 
As  a  preacher,  he  had  few  of  the  atlriluites  of  n  finished  orator  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  that  term.  The  tones  of  his  voic«>  were  harsh,  and  to  strangers 
mtber  unpleasant;  and  his  action,  though  forcible  and  significant,  was  Ihr  from 
being  graceful.  Ifis  style  and  manner  were  direct  and  eameat,  sod  no  hearer 
oimld resist  the  ocmfiction  of  his  deep  sincerity.  Among  the  fourteen  hundred 
mann^Jeript  sermons  which  h<'  !"ft,  -.vm\  which  he  had  prtviched  to  his  people,  not 
ont ,  1  holieve,  was  writteii  out  in  full;  yet  ihej  were  obviously  prepared  and 
elaborated  with  much  care. 

As  a  pastor,  Ifr.  Swan  was  laborious,  and  his  attention  was  partieoUrlj 
directed  to  the  young.  He  maintained  a  course  of  weekly  lectures  to  the  young 
people  of  his  congregation,  during  the  entire  period  of  his  ministry.  These 
meetings  he  never  omitted  »  x'  '->t  from  nnnvoidable  nc<"e^cifv  There  were 
repeated  and  large  additions  to  the  church,  principally  from  among  the  youth,  in 
which  he  greatly  rejoiced. 

I  ngret  that  I  cannot  give  you  a  more  extended  and  saUsfhctory  account  of  my 
Ibrmer  pastor  but  so  long  a  period  has  elapsed  since  his  death,  that  my  memory 
does  not  supply  me  with  those  minute  details  which  are  essential  to  the  most 
vivid  and  effective  illustration  of  character.  I  will  only  add  that  he  has  left 
a  name  permanently  embalmed  in  the  gratitude  and  affe<.-tion  of  this  community. 

I  am  very  respectfully  yours, 

GLAiiK  BISSELL. 
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AAIiON  BUTTON.* 
1805—1849. 

Aaron  Dutton  was  bom  at  Watertown,  Conn.,  on  the  21st  of  May, 
1780.  He  was  the  son  of  Tlj  Knaj^  and  Anna  (ilice)  Button,  and  was  the 
youngest  of  nine  children,  iiib  father  and  three  of  Iwi  father's  brothers 
suBtaioed  the  office  of  Deacon  in  Congregational  churches. 

He  was  fitted  for  College  under  the  matraction  of  the  Bev.  Aiel  Baekoe 
of  Bethlem,  eftorwaida  Preetdent  of  Hamilton  College.  He  graduated  at 
^  Tale  College  in  18t3,  haTing,  not  long  before  the  oompletion  of  ids  eollegiate 
course,  made  a  public  profeeaion  of  religion  by  uniting  with  the  College 
ohorch.  As  he  had  had  a  religious  education,  he  had  been  familiar  with 
aerious  thon^ta  from  his  childhood ;  but  it  was  not  till  1802,  during  the 
first  great  revival  that  took  place  in  College  under  the  ministry  of  President 
Dw^ight,  that  be  was  brought  to  a  deep  mme  of  hia  spiritual  ueeda,  and  to  a 
cordial  and  practical  reception  of  the  Gospel. 

After  his  graduation,  he  pursued  the  study  of  Theology  under  the  direction 
of  President  Dwiglit.  In  Oetoljcr,  1805,  he  was  introduced  to  the  churches 
as  a  candidate  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  by  the  Southern  Association  of 
Litehfield  County.  In  September,  1806,  he  waa  invited  to  take  the  paato* 
ral  ehaig^  of  the  Fizat  Church  and  Society  in  Quilford:  having  accepted 
the  invitation,  his  ordination  took  place  on  Uie  10th  of  December  following, 

Mr.  Dutton^s  ministry  continued  during  a  period  of  nearly  thirty-six 
jeara,  and  was  cmin  utiy  successful  in  building  up  the  church  and  in  win* 
ning  souls  to  Christ.  When  he  relinquished  the  pastoral  office,  the  church, 
which,  at  the  commencement  of  his  ministry,  numbered  less  than  thirty 
member^,  had  increased  to  about  four  hundred.  No  less  than  six  distinct 
revivals  of  religion  took  place  under  his  labours.  lie  resigned  Lis  charge 
on  the  8th  of  June,  1842,  chiefly  on  account  of  some  difference  of  opinion 
belwccu  him  and  his  people,  particuUrly  on  the  subject  of  Slavery.  He 
waa  an  earnest  and  vigorous  friend  to  the  oanse  of  emancipation. 

In  lesa  than  a  twelve  month  after  the  diaaolution  of  his  connection  with 
his  people,  and  just  as  he  waa  entering  his  sixty-fourth  year,  Mr.  Dutton 
went  aa  a  missionary  in  the  service  of  die  American  Home  Missionary  Soci- 
ety to  what  ia  now  the  State  of  Iowa.  There  he  was  gratefully  welcomed 
by  bis  younger  brethren  in  the  miniatoy,  and  a  field  of  usefulness  opened 
before  him,  into  which  he  was  entering  with  all  the  ardour  of  youth.  He 
was  invited  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  church  in  Burlington,  the  capital  of 
that  Territory  ;  and  in  August,  1^543,  he  returned  to  New  England  to  make 
arrangements  for  a  permanent  removal  to  the  West.  Just  as  he  was  about 
commencing  his  journey,  he  was  attacked  by  the  disease  incident  to  those 
new  countries ;  and  having,  not  without  much  difficulty,  reached  his  children 
in  New  Haven,  he  waa  immecllately  laid  upon  a  bed  <^  aickness  from  whkh 
it  waa,  for  a  long  time,  doubtful  whether  he  would  ever  arise.  He,  however, 
did  so  far  reeover,  as  to  be  able,  in  a  few  inatanoes,  to  preach;  though  the 
years  diat  remained  to  him  were  at  best  years  of  great  iufiimity.  About 
the  beginning  of  June,  1849,  it  waa  found  that  his  diseaae  waa  euddenly 

_  *  BaooD'i  Fan.  Borm. — MS.  from  his  ton.  Bev.  8.  0.  S.  Dutton. 
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gaioiug  HtruDgth,  and  it  very  soon  became  apparent  that  his  end  was  near. 
His  UmI  act  of  earthly  mnuoionaneBfl  was  his  uniting  in  a  prayer  in  wUdi 
hts  departing  spirit  was  oomnunded  to  his  Bedoemer.  He  died  at  New 
Haven  at  the  leiidenoe  of  his  daughter,  with  whom  he  had  lived  from  the 
time  that  he  returned  from  the  West,  and  was  buried  in  the  midst  of  his 
former  charge  at  Guilford.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon  of  New  Haven  preached 
his  funeral  sermon. 

Mr.  Dutton  was,  throughout  his  whole  ministry,  an  active  and  efficient 
friend  to  tlio  cause  of  education.  Beginning  with  his  o^yu  famil}', — he  gave 
them  all, — daughters*  us  well  as  sons,  tlu;  In  st  advantages  for  education 
whieh  the  eountry  afforded.  Not  a  small  number  of  young  men,  through 
his  iuiitrumuutalily,  were  led  to  the  diligent  culture  of  their  minds  ;  and 
several,  by  means  of  Mooaragcment  given,  and  instmetlon  gratnitonsly 
bestowed,  by  him,  were  brought  into  the  Gospel  ministry.  Kany  of  his 
pupils  were  distinguished  scholars  in  College,  and  afterwards  beoame  erai* 
nent  in  the  learned  professions.  He  wss  ehoscn  a  member  of  the  Corporation 
of  Yale  College  in  1825,  and  held  the  offiec  till  his  death,^-diseharging  its 
duties  with  effieiency  and  fidelity  until  his  energies  were  in  a  great  measure 
paralyzed  hy  disease. 

Mr.  Button  was  married,  before  his  settlement  in  the  ministry,  to  Dorcas 
Southiirivd,  of  Watertown,  Conn.  She  was  eminently  an  help-meet  to  him 
in  ail  his  labours  and  trials,  and  lived  with  hiiu  in  the  marriage  relation 
about  thirty-five  years.  They  had  eight  ehildren,  most  of  whom  survive  in 
stations  of  honourable  usefulness.  Three  of  his  five  sons  were  graduated 
at  Tale  College,  and  of  the  remaining  two,  one  died  while  he  was  fitting  for 
College,  and  the  other,  in  his  Junior  year.  Of  the  graduates,  two  are 
ministers  and  one  is  a  lawyer.  One  of  the  daughters  has  been,  for  many 
years,  at  the  head  of  a  distinguished  female  school  in  New  Haven. 

Mr.  Dutton  published  several  oceasional  sermons,  one  of  which  was  . 
preached  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ruggles.*    He  was  also  a 
contributor  to  various  periodioab,  among  which  was  the  Christian  Spectator 

FBOM  THE  R£Y.  LEONARD  BACON,  D.  D. 

New  Haven,  Ju!y  9,  1856. 
Dear  Brother:  The  Rev.  Aaron  Dutton  of  Guilford  entered  the  ministry  just 
before  tlic  tiuie  of  the  trani;itiou  from  the  old  method  and  system  of  theological 
education  to  the  new.  He  was  contemporary  in  College  with  Dr.  Porter  of  Farm- 
ington  and  Dr.  McEwen  of  New  London,  who  stilt  survive  among  the  honoured 
flkthers  of  the  ministry  in  Connecticut.  I  was  acquainted  with  him  for  about 
twenty-four  years;  though  I  was  not  in  the  same  A.ssociation  with  him,  and  was 
hv  ahout  twenty  years  hi.-^  junior  in  the  y>!»«tr»rHl  ofRpp.  Few  men  in  his  day  were 
in  uc  re.S{)ected  than  he  amonrr  the  churi  iie.s  ul  hi.s  neighbourhood  or  amonfr  the 
mmisters  throughout  the  Stale.  He  was  emiuently  without  pretence  or  alfccta- 
tion  of  professional  dignity  and  gravity— he  was  constitntioDally  and  by  habit 
dkeerfiil  and  even  nurthfol;  and  yet  there  was  no  lack  of  gravity  or  true  dignity 
in  his  deportment.  His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  solemn  and  earnest  rathex 
than  vehement;  and  those  who  saw  him  in  social  intercourse  always  feU  that, 
withuU  his  pleasant  good-humour,  he  was  a  thoroup:hly  serious  and  earnest  man, 
a  Christian  gentleman.  lie  had  no  amhitiou  to  shine  or  to  excel  j  as  a  preacher 
t 

•Thomah  Itroot-R«i  waa  a  iiAtive  of  Oailford,  Conn.;  w»»grn  !ik>N  1  at  Yule  College  in 
wu  ordained  tnstor  of  the  ohocoh  in  lierbv,  Coim.,  in  1809:  was  diuniued  in  lUll :  and  died 
ialSM. 
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h»did  apt  «iiMjvali|l<  agi  tit  BMking  gr«ftt  fteraoM,  but  Ui  diiottinM,  m  itf 
ia  I  iMd  Mj  kBOwieitit  of  tfa«iii»  were  always  ftill  of  weii^tyl^hoiight  dearly 
axpmaad.  flia  great  business  nras  to  do  good  in  old  Qmlfi>rd ,  and  ho  ^  good 

by  preaching,  by  teaching,  by  talking,  by  all  5?orts  of  personal  intiucncc,  as  long 
as  ho  lived  there  Tlic  great  bleauog  of  Uod  upon  hia  miniatry  ia  the  beatixf 
testimonies  to  hi.s  worth. 

I  am  sure  that  I  shall  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  candid  persons  who 
know  Mr.  Dottoo»  to  anatain  mo,  wbon  I  aay  that  ho  waa  a  viae  man;  and  waa 
recognisv^^d,  hoooured,  tmatod  acoordingly.  Uis  poaittoo  as  a  leading  man  among 
the  ministers  and  churches  of  his  own  ecclesiastical  connection  and  neighbourhood, 
was  due  not  to  his  years  only,  hut  to  the  knowledge  of  men  and  of  principles, 
the  quakijcss  in  the  discerunient  and  comprehension  of  ca^es,  and  the  diiiiutertist- 
ednu»s>  and  readiuesi*  in  the  application  of  principles,  which  made  him  so  generally 
a  aalb  and  ablo  ooonaollor. 

He  was  a  good  man.  Hia  rdigion  waa  aa  faXL  of  humanity  aa  of  godliness.  It 
waa  foil  of  kindness  toward  the  afflicted,  the  depressed,  the  wronged,  and  ih» 
needy.  His  was  not  that  snperfieial  humanity  w}ii»^h  is  sometimes  made  a  ^'ih- 
stitutu  for  godhiKss  and  devotion;  it  whs  tlie  nianilestatioti  and  working  of  his 
godliness, — the  genial  cti'ect  which  his  devotion  had  upon  his  character.  His 
intonsourM  wHh  Ood,  inatoad  of  making  him  moroae  and  repnlaiTo  toward  hia 
fsUow  men,  made  him  more  full  of  human  kindneaa.  Thua  when  ho  bad  grown 
old,  he  was  ready  as  ever  to  enter  into  the  leellngs  of  the  young,  and  able  to  win 
their  confidence  without  impairing  the  reverence  due  to  his  years.  Thus  tothclast 
day  of  hi.s  life,  full  of  trust  in  (iod'.s  counsels  and  providence,  he  retnincfl  his 
cheerful  and  hopeful  .sympathy  with  the  great  cause  of  Christian  and  of  human 
progress. 

Ho  waa  an  Aoneal  man, — ^faoneat  in  the  nobleat  aenae  of  tho  word.  Hia  eondud 

never  was  marked  with  duplieity,  or  craft,  or  any  nu  anness.  In  lus  atrajght* 
forward  way  of  acting,  there  was  no  place  for  the  guileful  sinuosities  "with  which 
some  ujen,  who  think  themsolvos  honest,  souictinic^  mislead  their  own  mTrcrif^ric'^s. 
K  he  at  any  timo  acted  from  impulse  injilead  ot  waiting  for  the  cool  calculations  of 
reason,— if  at  any  time  he  erred  by  acting  from  impulse, — hiaimpolaea  werealwaya 
manly  and  ganoroua,  prompting  him  to  take  part  with  tha  wrongod  or  tho  woak» 
and  to  commit  himaelf  fbr  truth,  for  fiieedom,  and  ibr  jnattce. 

He  was  a  fearless  man, — fearless  because  he  was  honest,  and  honest  because  he 
was  fearless.  Wherever  he  J^aw,  or  thought  he  saw,  his  duty,  there  he  took  his 
stand  without  any  regard  to  consequences  as  they  might  affect  himself  What- 
ever yrioe  or  sin  was  to  be  rebuked, — wliatever  form  of  evil-doing  was  to  be 
oncoontored,— ho  waa  alwaya  roady  to  do  all  that  boloqgod  to  him,  howoTor 
atroqg  or  throatening  mi^t  be  the  array  of  reaiatanoa.  Tho  history  of  his  efforts 
among  his  r  v, n  y  eople  in  behalf  of  the  Temperance  Reformation,  if  it  should  be 
recited, — the  story  of  the  promptitude  and  er^rncstnc'^s  with  which  he  seized  u|)on 
the  great  moral  princijile  of  that  reform,  and  proclaimed  it  in  its  npplicalions,  not 
taking  counsel  of  any  ]K>r8onal  interests  of  his  own, — would  be  uu  ample  illus- 
tmfion  of  hia  fMriaaanaaa  in  duty. 

Ho  waa  a  A^ppy  man.  Perhapa  if  wo  wero  lo  aom  up  tha  Taiiona  afflielaona 
and  sorrows  of  his  latter  years, — the  repeated  TintatioDB  of  protracted  sickiraaa 
and  of  dentil,  that  came  into  his  family;  the  Reparation  from  the  i>eople  among 
whom  he  had  lived  so  loug,  and  in  whose  service  ho  had  expected  to  die;  the 
brealcing  up  of  his  household;  the  parting  from  tho  pleasant  homestead  that  had 
been  hallowed  by  so  many  prayers  and  so  much  afl^tiw,  by  so  many  aaered 
joys  and  sacred  griefb;  the  violent  disease  that  cot  abort  hia  uaofiilnesa;  tho 
months  and  years  of  weariness  and  suffering  that  led  him  on  so  slowly  to  the 
end, — it  might  be  thought  by  some  that  the  man  to  whom  all  these  thir^i'^  were 
allotted,  could  not  but  be  unhappy.   But  that  would  be  au  erroneous  judgment. 
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Sncih  a  man  ai  ha  was,  oaitltf  tfaa  atomnta  af  happiness  withia  Urn.  Tniayng 
in  God,  deUghtiog  in  Gad*a  aarvioe,  waiting  fbr  Ood*a  will,  ha  flnda  that  lia  eaa 

do  and  bear  all  things  tiiroogh  Christ  who  atraigtlMneth  him.    Sorrow  chastens 

hi-  spirit  and  ripens  his  ^accs.  He  may  pass  through  the  waters;  hut  Hod  is 
with  him ;  and  through  the  rivers,  but  tliey  shall  not  overilow  hini.  Mr.  Dutton 
was  a  happy  man,  because  he  was  the  servant  of  his  God.  It  was  with  a  fresh 
and  happy  heart, — a  heart  toil  of  cheerful  enterprise,  that  be  set  his  fiuse  in  hia 
old  sgo  towatd  thofiur  North  West,  and  want  fWun  the  midst  of  aU  these  outward 
privileges  and  comforts  tO  plant  the  Qospd  in  the  wilderness.  It  was  with  an 
unfaintinp  and  happy  heart,  and  with  an  nndecajring  cheerfulness,  that  he  waited 
all  the  days  of  his  appointed  time  till  hi<:  rhanfre  came,  lie  was  a  happy  mnn 
because,  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  had  m  his  own  soul  the  elements  of  happiness. 

l^urs  tmXy, 

Ii.  BA€X>ir 


JOHN  CODMAN»  D.  D  * 

180G— 1847. 

John  Godman  was  the  son  of  J ohn  and  Margaret  (Bnsseil)  Codinan, 

and  was  bom  in  Boston,  August  3,  1782.  His  father  was  an  eminent  mer- 
chant, aud  hold  some  important  offices  in  fivi!  life,  in  all  of  wliieh  he  was 
a  model  of  integrity  and  fidelity.  Hi.s  mother  was  eonneeted  with  irorac  of 
the  most  influential  families  in  Bo.stou,  aud  was  a  highly  educated  and 
fu^eompUshed  lady.  Both  his  parents  were  warmly  attached  to  the  institu- 
tions of  religion,  and  taught  their  children  to  regard  them  with  becoming 
reverence.  In  hia  early  youth  he  was  remarkahla  for  hu  line  soda!  fodingp, 
and  ganerona  diapofdtlona,  and  buoyant  spirits,  and  withal  for  a  more  than 
common  facility  of  intalleotnal  aoqniattion. 

Having  gone  throngh  hia  prci)aratory  course  at  a  Grammar  school  in 
Boston,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Freshman  class  in  Harvard  College  in 
1708 ;  and,  having  sustained  himself  honourably  as  a  student  through  his 
collegiate  course,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
1802. 

Immediately  on  leavinL'  ('ollegc,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  Law, 
with  an  intention  to  make  that  his  ultimate  profession.  In  May,  1803,  his 
father  was  removed  by  death  ;  and  one  of  the  last  wishes  that  he  expres^ 
waa,  that  hia  son  would  abandon  the  study  of  the  Law,  and  devote  hia 
attention  to  Theology,  with  a  view  to  entering  the  nunistry.  To  ihia 
request,  made  in  oiroumatanoea  of  auoh  peculiar  intereat,  filial  aflfeetioa 
and  reverence  prompted  him  to  accede  ;  and  accordingly  he  commenced  his 
theological  studies  at  Cambridge,  and  subsequently  puraued  them  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Ware,  then  of  Uingham, — afterwards  Hollis  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  Harvard  UniverFity.  His  views  of  Christian  truth  wore  not  at 
that  ixmo  thoroughly  settled,  though  hia  sympathies  were  with  the  Theolo^ 
then  most  prevalent  at  Cambridge  and  Boston.  His  lather's  ileath  was  a 
great  shock  to  hh  sensibilities,  and  disposed  him  to  a  serious  habit  of  feeling, 

*  UoMif  «f  Dr.  Oodnsa  1>j  Dr.         witii      «"*T"r'f  Igr  Dr.  BatM. 
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which  was  thought  to  have  marked  the  commencement  of  his  Christian  life. 
While  he  was  a  student  at  Hingham,  Cooper's  "Four  SermouB  oii  i'rudc^- 
tinatlon"  were  put  hito  hia  Kuids  wiUi  a  reqimt  that  lie  would  write  a 
Review  of  them  Ibr  the  Montblj  Anthology.  He  undertook  the  teak  with 
the  ezpeotation  of  finding  mneh  in  them  to  condemn ;  but,  after  ipiving  them 
a  repeated  perusal,  he  found  himself  oonatndned  to  aahaeribe  fully  to  the 
doetrines  which  they  contained.  He  wrote  a  review,  aa  re^oeated,  but  it 
was  published,  not  in  the  Anthology,  bat  in  another  work  quite  aatagoniatie 
to  that, — the  Panoplist. 

From  this  time,  he  seems  to  have  been  settled  in  the  belief  of  the  com- 
monly received  system  of  orthodoiy.  ^Yith  a  vii  w  t  >  prosecute  his  studies 
under  circumstances  which  he  deemed  most  favourubie,  he  embarked  in 
July,  1805,  for  Scotland.  Ilaviug  studied  at  Edinburgh  a  year,  availing 
himself  of  all  the  helps  which  were  brought  within  his  reach  by  the  Univer- 
sity, lie  oommenced  j^eaohing  imdor  tilie  auspicea  of  aome  diatinguished 
Congregational  clergymen  in  England.  After  thia,  he  remained  in  Qreat 
Britain  abont  a  year,  daring  which  time,  he  made  the  acqoaintanoe  of  many 
of  the  most  eminent  ministers  of  the  day ;  among  whom  were  John  Newton, 
David  Bogiie,  George  Border,  and  Rowlapd  Hill. 

Shortly  after  hia  return  to  this  country  in  May,  1808,  he  was  iuTited  to 
become  the  pastor  of  the  .Seeond  church  and  congregation  in  Dorchester, 
which  had  then  been  recently  organized.  After  having  given  to  the  matter 
much  serious  consideration,  and  stated  explicitly  to  the  people  the  views  of 
Christian  doctrine  which  he  should  feel  bound  to  present,  he  accepted  their 
call;  and,  on  the  7th  of  December,  IbUS,  was  inducted  into  the  pastoral 
office,  Dr.  Chanuiug  preaching  the  Sermon,*  which  was  afterwards  pub- 
llahed. 

After  hia  aettlement,  Mr.  Codman  laboored  with  maoh  comfort  and  aao* 
oeaa  for  abont  a  year;  bat  the  three  foUowing  yeara  of  hia  miniatry  were 
marked  by  great  perplexity  and  diaqoietode.    Up  to  that  time,  there  had 

been  no  distinct  line  of  separation  drawn  between  the  Congregational  min- 
isters of  Maasachusctts,  holding  diiferent  viewa  of  Christian  doctrine  ;  the 
orthodox  and  the  liberal  having  been  accustomerl,  for  the  most  part,  to 
exchange  pulpits  indiscriminately.  Mr.  Codman  soon  came  to  have  scruples 
on  this  Hubject,  which  led  him  to  contract  somewhat  the  circle  of  his 
exchanges, — thus  producing  great  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  a  portion 
of  his  congregation.  Two  mutual  councils  were  called  to  settle  the  diffi- 
culty, but  it  was  not  finally  settled,  until  the  portion  of  the  society  aggrieved 
by  Mr.  Oodm&n's  coarae,  withdrew  and  became  a  distinct  organization. 
Tht  eontroreray  awakened  great  mtereat  on  both  aidea,  and  nndonbtedly 
had  an  important  bearing  on  the  anbaeqnent  conrae  of  other  miniatera  and 
ohnrohoa  in  that  region* 

In  the  coarse  of  the  controversy  above  referred  to,  Mr.  Codman  became 
intimate  in  the  fiunily  of  William  Coomba,  a  diatinguished  merchant  of 
Newburyport,  who  acted  as  a  delegate  on  the  council  for  his  settlement. 
In  conaequenco  of  this  intimacy  he  formed  an  acqoaintanoe  with  a  grand- 

•  Mr.  Co<Jin&n,  as  a  member  of  the  Brattle  Street  obarcb>  would  nnturaily  liave  a,«kcd  his 
own  minister,  Mr.  Baokmin«t«r,  to  preach  on  the  oocuion:  but  he  chose  Mr.  Channing,  aa  ho 
himself  informed  w»  In  ouuidmtbn  of  hia  barmoniiing  with  him  man  nearijr  in  liii  n«m  of 
Chriitian  dootriat.  Hi.  aaAaSMltm,  homtvetf  was  pnMBt,  lad  iMk  part  In  tiM  amnrim. 
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daiijrhtor  of  Mr.  Coombs,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Wheelwright  of 
Nfwburyport,  who  became  his  wife,  January  10,  1813. 

iu  IS-'-i,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinitj'  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Cod* 
Bum  by  tbe  College  of  New  Jetaey ;  vod  in  1840,  by  Htrvard  Unirendty. 

In  November,  1824,  Dr.  Codman  having  Buffered  severely,  for  some  time, 
firom  tbe  effects  of  a  &il  from  his  horse,  determiaed,  by  the  advice  of  * 
physioiaa,  to  try  the  effect  of  a  sea  voyage.  He,  aoeonUngly,  with  BIrs. 
Oodman,  took  passage  for  Savannah ;  and  in  that  city,  and  in  Charleston, 
he  pafised  several  months,  {Xreatly  to  his  satisfaction.  In  February  following, 
hccmbarkeJ  for  Liverpool;  and,  after  spending  some  time  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  and  making  a  short  trip  to  the  continent,  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  reaching  Boston  nt  the  close  of  August,  1^*25.  His  foreign 
tour  was  one  of  great  interest  to  him.  as  it  gave  hiiu  au  opportunity  uf  not 
only  renewing  hij*  intercourse  with  the  friends  of  his  earlier  life,  Lut  of 
becoming  acquainted,  for  the  first  time,  with  Dr.  Chalmers,  Mrs.  Hannah 
More,  and  many  other  of  the  greatest  lights  In  both  the  theological  and  the 
literary  world. 

In  June,  1834,  Br.  Codman  was  appointed  by  the  General  Association 

of  Massachusetts,  a  delegate  to  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and 

Wales,  at  their  meeting  the  succeeding  year.  He  accepted  the  appoint* 
ment ;  and,  with  the  intention  of  spending  the  intervening  winter  un  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  then  passing  over  to  England,  he  enibarked  at 
New  York  for  Havre,  with  a  jiart  of  his  family,  on  the  16th  of  October, 
1834.  It  is  unnecessary  to  note  any  of  the  incidents  of  this  tour,  a:^  Dr. 
Cnduian  hitnself  Laa  given  a  soniowliat  particular  account  of  it  in  a  small 
volume  entitled, — "A  visit  to  England."  lie  returned  to  America  iu  Sep- 
tember, 1835,  and  was  received  by  his  people  with  every  demonstration  of 
respect  and  affection.  He  engaged  now  with  fresh  activity  in  his  ministe- 
rial labours ;  and  in  the  course  of  five  years  firom  this  time,  about  one  hun- 
dred were  added  to  his  church. 

In  1845,  Dr.  Codman  visited  Bnrope  for  the  last  time.  He  sailed  from 
Boston,  accompanied  by  bis  young^t  son,  on  the  Ist  of  April,  and  was 
absent  a  little  more  than  five  months,  spending  most  of  his  time  among  his 
early  acquaintances  in  England  and  Scotland.  He  was  present  at  many  of 
the  great  religious  anniversaries  in  London,  as  he  had  been  on  his  preceding 
visit,  ami  was  among  the  speakers  at  the  anniversary  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  of  tlie  Religious  Tract  Society,  and  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  He  enjoyed  the  tour  greatly,  and  evidently  did  not 
return  without  the  hop^  ^  being  able  to  repeat  it. 

In  June,  1847,  he  was  the  subject  of  a  slight  attsck  of  paralysis,  from 
which,  however,  he  gradually  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  resume,  in 
some  degree,  his  public  labours.  InSeptember  following,  he  was  able  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  l^Iissions 
at  Buffalo,  and,  on  his  return,  his  health  seemed  not  a  little  improved.  He 
preached  for  the  last  time  on  the  morning  of  October  17th,  from  the  text, — 
•*  As  for  i!H'  ;nul  my  house,  we  will  servo  the  Lord."  His  la^t  pul  lie  ser- 
vice wa.s  at  the  Communion  table,  on  the  5th  of  December,  when  he  dis- 
pensed the  elements  and  offered  one  of  the  prayers.  His  health  was  now 
very  perceptibly  waning,  and  he  felt  that  lie  wa^  liable  any  hour  to  an 
attack  that  would  prove  almost  immediately  fatal.  It  was  a  great  comfort 
to  him  that  the  young  licentiate  who  assisted  him  in  the  Oomronnion  servios 
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was  one  upon  whom  he  had  fixed  his  eyes  as  a  suitable  pcrsnn  to  eraeceed 
him  in  the  ministry,  and  that  he  seemed  to  be  regarded  with  mufh  favour 
by  his  people.  Dr.  Codman's  desire  was  aooomplisbed  ia  the  settlemeDt  of 
this  gentleman*  goon  after  his  decease. 

In  the  progpect  of  dealli,  Dr.  Codman  expressed  an  unshaken  confidence 
in  the  llcdeemer,  and  seemed  to  be  fully  sustained  by  the  cousolatioub  of 
the  Qofipel.  He  died  Deoember  23, 1847,  aged  sixty-five  years.  Hia  Fane- 
ral  Sermon  wee  preeohed  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Storrs  of  Braintree,  and  nae 
publisbed.  The  Bey.  David  Dyer,  then  minister  of  the  Village  ohnndi, 
Dorchester,  preached  a  sermon,  commemorative  of  his  friend,  the  Sabbath 
after  his  funeral,  which  was  also  puhlishcd. 

Dr.  Codman  was  the  father  of  nine  ohiidrcn,  three  of  whom  died  in 
infancy,  and  six  survived  him  ; — three  sons  and  three  daughters.  One  of 
his  sons  was  a  member  of  Amherst  College  about  two  ycar.s,  but  was  not 
graduated.  Another  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  l.'S44,  and  ia 
(18aH)  a  lawyer  in  Boston.  One  of  the  daui'litef^.  Margaret,  was  married 
to  tlie  llov.  William  Augustus  i'eabody ;  who  was  born  iu  Salem,  Mass., 
December  6,  1815;  was  graduated  with  distinguished  honour  at  Amherst 
College  in  1835 ;  was  a  teacher  in  Andovcr  Phillips  Academy  the  two  fol- 
lowing years,  and  was  Prineipal  of  the  Academy  daring  the  latter  half  of 
the  second  year ;  was  Tutor  in  Amherst  College  from  1838  to  1840 ;  com- 
pleted his  theological  coarse  in  the  Andover  Seminary  in  1842;  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  East  Bandolph,  Mass., 
March  2,  1843  ;  was  dismissed  from  his  pastoral  cliargc,  October  2,  1849, 
wilh  a  view  to  his  acceptance  of  a  Professorship  in  Amherst  College ;  entered 
upon  his  new  duties  with  characteristic  ardour  and  with  the  promise  of 
abundant  usefulness,  in  January,  1^50;  and  died  on  the  tiTth  of  the  fol- 
lowini;  month.  He  was  distinguished  for  line  manners,  a  highly  cultivated 
intellect,  amiable  and  generous  dispositions,  and  a  consistent  and  elevated 
Christian  character.  Mrs.  Codman  still  .survives,  having,  through  a  long 
life,  adorned  every  relation  she  has  sustained. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Codman's  publicatioiM:<— A  Sermon  on 
Prayer,  1813.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  General  Stephen  Badlam,  1816. 
A  Discourse  before  the  Boxbury  Charitable  Society,  1817.  A  Disooorse 
before  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  Boston  and  the  Tieinity,  181B, 
A  Discourse  at  the  dedioation  of  the  North  Congregational  meeting-house, 
New  Bedford,  1818.  A  Sermon  before  the  Society  for  propagating  the 
Gospel,  1825.  A  Sermon  before  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  1826.  Speech  in  the  Board  of  Overseers  in  Harvard 
College,  1831.  A  Sermon  before  the  Convention  of  Con;rre_LMtinnal  minis- 
ters, 1831.  A  Sermon  at  Plymouth,  on  the  Faith  of  the  Pilgrims,"'  1831. 
A  Sermon  at  the  interment  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Storrs,  1834.  A  Sermon 
before  the  Pastoral  Association  of  Massachusetts,  1  Sol).  A  Sermon  before 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  1836.  A 
Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  Key.  Samuel  Gile,  1836.  A  Sermon  at  the 
installation  of  the  Bar-  S.  W.  Cossens,  1837.  A  Sermon  at  the  General 
Election,  1840.  A  Fast  day  Sermon  on  **  National  Sins,**  1841.  A  Ser- 
mon on  the  Thir^-serfintii  Anniversary  of  hb  ordination,  1845. 

In  1834,  Dr.  Cods^m  published  an  octavo  volume  consisting  partly  of 
sMne  of  the  above  dismMee,  which  had  previously  been  pnbliahed  in 

.  *      -  » 

•  Bev.  J.  H.  Hint. 
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pamphlet  form,  and  partly  of  otiwr  oooaaioiud  iennoas  wUdi  wm  ptintod 
then  for  the  firat  time.  In  1835,  he  puhliahed  hie  » Yiiit  to  Snglaad,** 
in  ft  amall  yolnme,  duodeoimo.  An  octayo  Tolnme  wee  published  some  tima 
after  his  death,  containing  Beveral  additional  Sermona,  in  oonneotion  with  m 
memoir  of  his  Life. 

FBOM  THE  BEY.  BICHABD  8.  STOBBS,  D.  D. 

BsiLiiiTmis,  Kovember  8,  IM. 
My  dear  Sir:  Tour  reqneet  for  aome  reminiaoenooi  of  our  beloved  and  lamented 

brother  has  not  been  forgotten,  thoQgh  not  so  aoon  met  aa  it  would  haTO  been 

but  for  the  claims  of  urgent  duties. 

My  acqiiaintanco  with  Dr.  Codman  commenced  in  1811,  tiro  or  three  y<"^!rs 
after  his  settlement  in  Dorchester,  lie  was  then  in  all  the  freshness  of  youth, 
buoyant  iii  spirit,  active  in  uioveuicnt,  bland  in  disposition,  and  courteous  in 
manner8,--'4rait8  of  character  that  remained  delightfully  prominent  tJll  the  hour 
of  hia  departure.  Two  or  three  years  later»  he  entered  into  the  mtrriage  reUtioo* 
andfbund  in  her  who  still  survives  to  lament  his  loss,  one  fitted,  in  all  respects, 
to  be  the  pnrtncr  of  his  labours  and  the  lielpcr  of  his  joys.  Previous  to  this,  hi.s 
house  was  unaer  the  recrnlation  of  two  maiden  sisters  of  his  fjithcr,  towards 
whom  he  ever  showed,  whilt^  they  lived,  all  thai  veneration,  love,  and  care,  which 
their  high  worth  and  physical  infirmities  demanded.  Their  wishes  were  gratified, 
and  thdr  happiness  increased,  by  the  new  connection  into  which  he  entered  with 
all  the  fulness  of  youthfiil  ardour,  and  the  discrimination  of  a  mind  supremely 
intent  on  finding  in  the  companion  Of  his  life,  tliat  meelL  and  quiet  q»itit  which  ia 
an  ornament  of  irrent  prire. 

He  was  a  mun  ui  quick  dtscei-nment,  and  had  all  but  an  intuitiTC  perccptitm 
of  the  light  and  the  wrong  in  every  question  that  presented  itael£  Nor  was  any 
one  ftrther  removed  firom  dogmatiBm,  though  none  ever  held  a  carefblly  Ibnned 
opinion  more  firmly;  and  if  happy  when  his  opinions  coincided  with  thoaeof 
other  men  enjoying  his  confidence,  he  Was  not  wont  to  waver  in  the  maintenanee 
of  his  own  views,  when  (litP  rine  from  tho.«e  of  his  friends. 

His  courteousness  already  alluded  to,  was  not  less  prominent  than  his  firm- 
ness. When  obliged  to  take  the  ground  of  antagonism,  as  was  often  unavoidable, 
lie  did  it  with  reluctance,  and  shrunk,  as  it  were  instinctively,  from  whatever  in 
word  or  action  would  wound  the  feelings  of  friend  or  foe, — much  more  from  every 
approach  to  that  sarcasm  and  vituperation  Avhich  too  often  become  the  suhstitutea 
for  argument  and  kind  address.  He  regarded  the  rii^hts  and  fceling:s  of  an  oppo- 
nent as  no  less  sacred  than  his  own;  and  when  most  sternly  resisting  what  ho 
regarded  the  assumptions  of  orror  or  the  atrocities  of  vice,  he  studiously  avoided 
the  inflicticn  of  a  needleas  wound  on  the  sensibilities  of  hia  antagonists  in  the 
strife;  or  if  he  fimnd  himself  unwarily  tratisgressing  this  deeply  i»?»phnfi!Mi  law 
of  nature  and  of  prrarc,  witli  the  most  childlike  simplicity  and  the  warmest  pish- 
inc<5  !  f  a  benevolent  spirit,  bo  rloscd  and  healed  the  womid,  by  casting  himv,-lf 
with  true  heroism  on  the  bosom  he  had  pained.  He  was  ever  alive,  alike  to  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  others;  and  the  smile  that  played  on  his  lip,  and  the  tear 
that  glistened  in  his  eye,  were  equally  the  involuntary  betokenings  of  the  strong 
sympathies  awakened  in  his  bosom  by  the  enjoyments  or  sufferings  he  witnessed. 

In  the  various  relations  of  life,  he  was  a  fit  model  for  the  study  of  those  who 
aim  at  high  attninments  in  social  virtue.  Whether  in  tlie  bosom  of  his  (amilr  or 
a  puest  in  the  families  of  his  friends;  whether  cloistered  in  the  study,  or  minglmg 
in  the  circles  of  his  miuisterial  brethren,  or  thrown  into  more  promiscuous 
society,  it  waa  evidently  his  aim  to  transfuae  through  every  mind  m  contact  with 
his  own,  cfmfldenoa  in  himself  aa  a  fiiend  and  brother,  whoas  happinesa  waa 
identified  with  the  happiness  of  those  about  him.  His  home  was  eminently  the 
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abode  of  hospitalitj  ^  and  whatever  wealth  could  commaud,  or  generosity  profTerj 
was  pound  without  stiaA  into  tho  Up  of  tlie  obnilding  frioad  or  straDgcr,  with  » 
fruik  oordialilj  tbat  douUed  its  vmlne.  The  nuui  of  wealth  and  imnk»  the  mtnple- 
minded  or  diatinguished  derioai  brother,  and  the  humblest  child  of  honest  pov- 
erty or  hereditary  ignorance,  were  alike  treated  with  the  respectful  kindness  due 
to  them  as  children  of  the  co?nnion  Father.  If  he  met  with  his  ministerial  breth- 
ren at  their  regular  Associutioual  assemblings, — as  he  rarely  failed  to  do,— or 
Tisited  them  at  their  homes,  as  he  often  did,  when  he  oould  throw  off  other  engage- 
ments,  it  was  always  upon  terms  of  the  most  perfect  *'  equality  and  fratenity;" 
and  more  than  once  has  he  been  heard  to  remark  that  his  habit  of  usii^  tlie 
plainest  vehicles  on  these  occasions,  instead  of  a  more  el^ant  and  convenient 
conveyance,  was  adopted  solely  from  an  apprehension  that  the  brethren  whom  he 
loved  as  himself,  might  imagine  that  he  undervalued  tiiem  in  iheir  comparative  pov- 
erty, and  vaunted  himself  of  the  superior  advantages  he  enjoyed  through  God's 
sovereign  pleasure.  ^  if  be  altered  the  lowly  apartments  of  tiie  hamUe  washer- 
wemsn,  it  was  with  the  same  onsffected  dignity  and  freedom  as  marked  his 
demeanour  in  the  spacious  halls  and  riclily  furnished  parlours  of  his  wealthiest 
parishioners^-taking  the  seat  pointed  <>nt  to  him,  and  bidding  her  go  on  with  her 
work,  as  thontrh  she  were  alone,  he  engaged  in  conversation  with  all  the  earnest 
tenderness  ol  a  pastor  and  Clii  istian  brother,  listening  patiently  to  the  recital  of 
her  toils  and  sorrows,  or  joyfully  to  the  declaration  of  her  penitence  and  faith, 
hopes  and  consolations,  tiU  her  frugal  f^past  was  prepared,  sad  he  shared  it  with 
her  as  pleasantly. as  though  it  had  been  "a  feast  of  fat  things."  Xo  ftatnreof 
his  character  perhaps  was  more  strongly  marked  than  atTection  for  the  people  of 
hi^  <^harge.  When  they  wept,  he  wept;  and  when  they  rejoiced,  he  rejoiced. 
Ilis  heart  was  bound  up  in  them— all  their  interests  were  identifierl  with  his 
own.  A  few  years  since,  it  was  proposed  to  remodel  the  Vt«try  of  his  church; 
and  the  loading  men  in  the  enterprise,  wishing  to  honour  their  pastor,  urged  that 
the  desk  should  be  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  opposite  the  entrsnce, 
as  being  at  once  the  most  retired  and  con.spicuous  location;  but  he  strenuously 
insisted  on  having  it  placed  between  the  d'vir^  hy  which  the  worshippers  entered, 
that  lie  might  liave  the  pleasure  of  saluting  the  congregation  individually  as  they 
retired  and  learn  tho  state  of  their  families,  with  any  peculiarities  in  their  per- 
sonal drcumstanoes  either  of  body  or  mind.  Thus,  at  erery  weekly  prayer- 
meeting  or  ketuie,  he  carefiilly  asowtained  the  leading  fects  in  the  condition  of  all 
the  attendants,  and  became  prepared  to  impart  instruction,  or  hear  them  under- 
Standingly  on  his  heart,  before  the  throne  of  God. 

The  liberality  with  whicli  he  distributed  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  raise 
up  a  seed  to  serve  the  Lord  throughout  the  earth,  is  well  known.  His  benevo- 
lence was  expansive  as  the  world.  Ills  charities  were  mainly  systematic,  and 
bestowed  witii  wise  discrimination,  nor  without  more  or  less  if  perplexing  care, 
as  appeals  to  his  aid  were  incessant  and  urgent^-commonly  they  ran  in  those 
deep  channels  wMch  God  in  his  proTidence  had  clearly  prepared  and  indicated  as 
best  fitted  to  convey  tli^ir  streams  widely  over  the  earth,  and  then  return  them 
into  the  ocean  of  Infinite  Love.  Yet,  regarding  himself  as  the  Lord's  steward, 
he  turn^  a  deaf  ear  to  no  application,  whether  from  the  poor  around  him  or  afar 
off,  from  the  sulRefar  in  body  or  spirit,  the  vicdm  of  selfcherielied  fi>Uy  or  of 
Satan's  wiles.  His'oduns^  and  encouragement.  Us  sympathy  and  smiles,  his 
house  and  his  library,  were  ever  at  the  command  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry; 
and  in  rorrtrd  to  the  In^t  particularly,  it  was  always  with  lively  satisfaction  that 
he  threw  it  open  to  their  freest  use,  and  urged  the  loan  of  every  volume  that 
might  aid  their  sludiefl. 

In  tho  amiable  controversj  which  arose  a  few  years  since  among  the  friends  of 
Temperance  on  Hue  ^'  Wbie  qmstlon,'*  he  consdentkMisly  deAnded  the  well-regu- 
liled  OSS  of  the  af^ds,  w  yAti  he  deemed  scriptural  authoiify,  oombiaed  with 
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the  obvious  iiiuxpediencj  of  proscribing  &a  nojcioufi  that  which  good  men  of  all 
geneimtiotii  iMd  mad  wiihoat  rebnlu,  Mid  vbldi  Pmol  had  mmtSMi  Timolhj  to 
QM  tar  luB  stomaeh's  aakft,  and  hia  oAmi  lnflniiitiaa.  Still,  ha  ranly,  if  enr, 
indulged  in  the  use  of  it  himself  or  provided  it  fvr  his  guests;  though  he  intended 
to  have  it  within  reach  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  nnd  the  sick  around  him,  when 
it  should  be  prescribed  for  them  hy  the  attending  phj'sician.  More  than  once, 
when  he  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  his  stock,  in  this  form  of  charuy,  was 
ezfaauflted,  fa«  aent  nlnpad  to  pfoente  n  firaah  8u|>piy  to  meet  tha  wa&ta  of  tlw 
Baeeaaitoaa  and  tlia  yanraing^  of  hia  own  mind  far  thair  ralief.  Tha  ptindpla 
on  which  he  acted  waa  one  that  has  undoubtedly  the  sanction  of  HcaTen,  and  ia 
developed  in  the  language  of  the  xVpo'^tlo — "  If  meat  (or  wine)  make  my  brother 
to  ofT^  nd,  I  will  eat  no  flesh,  (drink  no  wine)  while  the  world  standeth,  kat  I 
make  my  brother  to  offend." 

Toon  moat  alBwtioiiatcly, 

B.  S.  ST0BB8. 

FROM  THE  BEY.  BOBERT  BUBBS,  D.D. 

Tononoi  CAXAnAlfnar,  Ajprfl  6,  IM. 
My  Dear  Sir :  Most  cheerfully  do  I  eomply  with  yonr  reqQest«  to  giTe  you  a 

few  sketches  of  early  "  recollections  "  repirdinj  our  late  esteemed  friend  and 
brother,  Dr.  Oodinan  of  T>or<  liester.  It  was  in  March,  1844,  I  spent  some  days 
with  liim  at  his  beautifui  residence,  at  Lynden  Hill,  on  my  visit  to  the  States,  as 
a  deputy  on  behalf  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Again  in  May,  1847,  I 
want  down  firom  Toronto  to  Boaton  on  my  way  to  No?a  Scotia,  andaaaiated  him 
in  tha  diapenaation  of  the  Sapper  of  our  common  Lord .  On  both  thoaa  ooenaioiia, 
the  reminiscences  of  our  early  days  rose  fresh  to  view,  and  much  pleasant  retro- 
spective communing  did  we  enjoy.  Nor  mu.<;t  I  forp;et  his  excellent  partner,  Mrs. 
Codman,  a  woman  of  fine  mind  and  exalted  Christian  characttjr.  The  D«>cior 
and  I  had  not  met  for  twenty  years.  My  previous  iuterview  with  him  had  been 
in  1825,  when  lie  waa  on  n  viait  to  Scotland  with  hia  fkmily,  and  aightaan  yaava 
had  even  then  elapsed  from  the  date  of  our  previous  intarviawa. 

The  first  visit  which  my  esteemed  friend  made  to  the  old  country,  and  particu- 
larly to  Scotland,  was  in  1805.  Wm  fellow-voyager  on  that  occasion,  was  the 
world-renowned  Professor  SilHman  of  Yale  College;  then  a  very  younjr  man, 
eager  in  tlie  pursuit  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  laying  deep  and  sure  the 
Ibnndationa  of  that  celebrity  ho  haa  ainoe  acQuirad  and  maintained.  Mr.  Ood- 
man,  I  rather  tUnk,  did  not  accompany  tha  Prolbaaor  to  the  Oootinant  on  thoaa 
interesting  "  trnvela  '*  which  have  since  been  gi?en  to  the  worid,  and  the  perusid 
of  which  gave  me  sorniicli  j>!«>n'5nrc  many  years  ago.  It  was  in  November,  1805, 
I  first  saw  Mr.  Codmaa,  at  the  Divinity  Hall  of  Edinburgh,  but  T  did  not  make 
his  persoual  acquaintunoiship  till  the  following  year.  He  gave  attendance  on  the 
prdectiona  in  Theology  for  two  wintera,  and  it  waa  in  the  aaaaon  of  1806-7,  I 
eiyoyed  tha  plaaaora  of  hia  frkindahip  and  aociety .  He  reeided,  daring  that  winter, 
in  the  houae  of  the  Bar.  Dr.  David  Dickson,  the  esteemed  colleague  of  the  Rev. 
Sir  Henry  Moncrieff  Wellwood,  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  St.  Cuthbert's  church. 
Often  did  we  meet  in  the  hospitable  "  manse,*'  where  conf^eniality  of  tastes  and 
of  studies  led  a  number  of  young  men  to  come  together  in  friendly  conference, 
and  where  wo  all  benefitted  greatly  by  tha  adnoaa  andoonntenanceof  the  learned 
and  piooa  paator. 

It  ao  happened  that  Dr.  Miller's  Retrospect  of  the  Nineteenth  Oentnry  had 

been  perused  by  me,  on  its  first  publication  in  Britain,  and  thus  T  was  rather 
*'ripe"  than  otherwise  on  American  colleges,  ministers,  and  churches.  My 
questionings  about  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles,  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott,  and  others,  graiiiied  my 
Now  Bngland  friend.  Ue  liked  to  meet  one  who  took  an  interest  in  American 
Theology*  and  oar  aoqoaintanoaahip  ripened  into  Iriandahip. 
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The  Thcolog:ical  School  or  Hall  at  Edinburgh  had  then  only  three  Professors. 
Dr.  Andrew  Hunter,  the  Trofeiiiiur  of  Theology  proper,  had  long  held  the  situa- 
tion  Along  with  one  of  the  pwuhos  of  the  city,  and  ho  wm  imthor  ftdTtnoed  in 
jeonu  At  no  timo  distingiiishMl  eiUwr  by  nativo  t«l«nt  or  eztonsivo  louming, 
ho  was  nevertheless  erery  way  respectable,  and,  in  r^rd  to  personal  character 
and  worth,  truly' one  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth.  Dr.  Hugh  Meikh-john  was 
the  pastor  ot  a  considerable  country  parish  fourtefn  miles  distant  from  the  city, 
and,  after  the  manner  of  those  times,  held,  as  a  plurality,  the  Chair  of  Church 
History;  but  he  was  a  man  of  leemiqg  and  of  great  kindheartedness.  His 
ooorse  of  Church  History  b^gan  with  the  "  organic  remains"  of  former  worlds, 
and  rMched  down  to  the  era  of  Julian,  the  apostate.  Still,  amid  a  great  deal 
that  was  heary  and  uninteresting,  he  brought  out  much  that  was  really  valuable, 
and  his  written  critiques  on  our  essays  were  admirable.  Dr.  "Willifim  >Inofli(', 
the  Profes.«?or  of  Oriental  Languages,  wa.s  also  one  of  the  inim.>iers,  of  Ht. 
Andrew's  Church, — a  man  of  competent  learning  and  of  most  agreeable  manners. 
With  all  oar  Prolbnora  we  hdd  oooasioQal  prirate  interoonrae  conviriallf ;  but, 
with  the  ezoeptton  of  Dr.  Hoodie,  our  Prolessora  of  Theology  were  not  remarkable 
Ibr  conversational  powers.  Indeed  I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  Mr.  Codman 
attends!  the  class  of  Church  History  at  all.  As  he  wa.s  an  amateur  student 
only,  In  ■  u;ive  in  "  no  discourses;  nor  i\o  I  recollect  of  his  beinjr  evt-r  called  up 
lor  public  e^xuiiuiiation.  Often  have  lie  and  I,  however,  tried,  of  an  eveniug,  to 
disoias  "deep  points"  in  Theology, and  to  read  Hebrew,  and  occasionally 
perhaps  a  little  Greek. 

Among  collegiate  associationships  in  those  happy  days,  thwe  were  thr^  of 
special  importance,  in  all  of  which  Mr.  Codman  cordially  took  part  with  us. 
One  was  a  Society  for  debate  and  essny  reading,  with  critical  remarks,  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  literature  and  doctrines  of  Theology.  Another  was  an  Asso- 
ciation for  delivering  lectures  and  sermons  in  the  hearing  of  one  another,  and 
with  mntual  criticisms.  The  third  was  a  fellowship  meeting  hi  the  Hall  of  the 
Orphan  Hospital,  whore  most  profitable  conference  and  prayer  filled  deiightfelly 
the  evening  hours.  During  the  first  session  of  Mr.  Codman*8  residence  at  Edin» 
burtrh,  the  hrst  and  second  of  these  meetings  were  of  a  more  mixed  character 
than  accorded  with  his  serious  views.  There  were  a  number  of  '*  moderates,'* 
associated  with  young  men  of  a  more  decidedly  religious  character;  and  ho  did 
not  relish  the  eoalifion.  Nearly  twenty  of  ns  shared  with  him  in  his  views; 
and  leaving  what  was  called  the  **  Philosophical,**  we  formed  onrselfes  into  what 
was  afterwards  called  the  "  Adelphi-Theolcgical,  Society."  What  we  gained, 
however,  in  Cliristian  (bllowship,  we  lost  in  racy  and  pointed  debate.  We  were 
too  much  of  one  mind.  From  one  extreme  we  had  gone  over  to  another,  and  an 
elementof  sameness  and  dulness  was  superinduced.  Stdl,  we  held  many  delight* 
ful  mcetiugg,  and  we  had  the  patronage  and  kind  offices  on  our  side  of  the 
leading  evangelical  miniatns  then  in  the  eity.  The  DaTidsons,  the  Badianans, 
the  Dieksons,  the  Flemingp  of  those  days,  were  just  the  precursors  of  the 
Thomsons,  the  Chalmerses,  the  Cunninghams,  the  Guthrics,  and  the  Gordons  of 
latfT  Times,  and  the  A.  T.  S.  of  1807,  was  the  type  of  the  Free  Protesting 
Church  of  1S43,  comparing  of  course  small  things  with  groaft. 

The  following  little  illustration  of  occurrences  in  our  early  days  may  not  be 
nnintmsting,  as  throwing  light  on  character.  Saturday,  being  a  blank  day  as  to 
academic  studies,  was  selected  as  the  season  of  oor  meeting  as  a  Society  fer 
bearing  one  another  preach,  and  ofTcring  criticisms  on  the  matter  and  manner  of 
the  discourses.  One  Saturday, — well  do  I  recollect  it, — there  wero  ^ome  rather 
acrim<<nionn  criticisms  mnde,  and  our  friend  Codman  h^d  felt  not  a  little  stung 
by  some  remark.s,  and  rejielled  them  in  the  way  of  sharp  repartee.  Personalities 
followed;  and  we  separated  without  the  usual  courtesies  of  Christian  friendship: 
yea,  moieofer,  some  of  as  expected  to  meet  again  that  very  efening  at  our  weekly 
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prayer  or  felluwship  inectiug.  It  so  happened  that  nnothtT  siudent  aud  I  had 
taken  a  walk  afUir  the  uieetiug  with  our  much  loved  American  friend^  who,  oa&i  aud 
agftin  in  the  oonne  of  oar  walk,  indicftted  a  good  d«al  of  cbagrin  ui  the  remarks 
of  one  of  the  critiot.  It  was  an  afternoon  in  llardi,  when  the  eon  was  aettiag 
rather  early  than  otherwise;  and  just  as  we  were  about  to  part  for  our  respect- 
ive lodgings,  our  companion  calk'<l  a  halt,  turned  round  towards  the  West,  pointed 
to  the  qlurious  solar  orb,  jroinj;  down  over  the  Costorphinc  Hills,  and  solemnly 
prououuced  these  wordK,  "  Let  not  the  suu  go  down  upon  your  wrath!  **  **  I 
was  not  thinking  of  that,"  said  Oodman,  as  if  roused  ftom  a  reverie,—"  hot  do 

you  think  I  could  get  to  0  (the  ftUow-student  whom  he  ftit  that  he  had 

used  rather  harshly,)  before  the  sungoesdownf  "  *'  I  think  we  may,"  sud  I; 
and  leaving  our  companion  to  find  his  way  hnmc,  nn<l  plcnsod  no  doubt  with 
having  made  the  suggestion,  off  we  set  for  the  inmsc  in  Charlotte  Square,  where 

C  resided  as  tutor,  and  making  good  use  of  our  locomotive  energies,  we  found 

oorselves  on  the  steps  of  the  mansion,  jnst  as  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  were  set- 
ting  in  the  sky.  We  met  the  friend  we  sought.  It  was  my  lot  to  detail  the 
circumstances  of  the  suggestion  thus  promptly  and  liberally  acted  on,  and  with 
much  good  feeling,  and  not  a  little  jocularity,  the  brent^h  was  "  southered  up  ** 
and  t^ie  )>rotherly  kind  relationship  at  nrtro  restored.  Haifa  century  has  rolled 
away  since  this  iucident  occurred.  I  am  now  the  only  survivor  of  the  parties  coa- 
cemcd;  and  no  reason  now  exists  why  I  may  not  give  their  names.  The  friend 
who  made  the  remark  was  Mr.  Jamce  Denoon,  afterwards  minister,  llist  of  Sha- 
pinshay ,  in  Shetland,  and  then  after  at  Rothsay ,  in  the  Island  of  Bute.  The  friend 
most  deeply  concerned  was  Mr.  James  Cla.S'  ii,  nfterwards  minister  of  Dalzel  in 
Lancashire,  and  brother  of  Dr.  Patrick  Clason,  Principal  Clerk  andlate  Moderator 
of  the  <^;e7ieral  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

Of  the  Society  of  brothers  then  associated  for  mutual  improvement,  few  are 
now  alive.  Of  all,  I  retain  a  lively  and  afbetionately  pleasing  impression;  Ibr 
the  mnnory  of  those  days  is  sweet  and  "sonny;*'  while  those  who  rsmain, 
alihot^h  years  and  rolling  Atlantic  waves  have  separated  us,  live  in  foadzemem* 
brancc.  I  sjiy  of  them  and  to  them,  as  Howard  did  to  Wesley,  when  we  meet 
again,  may  it  In;  in  Heaven,  or  further  on  the  way  to  it.*' 

In  regard  to  the  impre.'^.sions  of  his  ieiiuw -students  at  Edinburgh,  with  resj)ect 
to  Vi»  Oodman,  I  may  ju.  i  ^.ly  that  one  of^ion  only  obtained  among  us.  We 
loved  him  mndi  as  a  man  of  affectionate  and  kind  manners;  we  respected  his 
abilities  and  hi.s  literary  attaintacnts;  and  we  "  took  sweet  counsel "  with  htm 
in  all  the  walks  of  jtersonal  and  social  experience.  FTc  had  advantages  a>*ove 
most  of  us  in  having  seen  **  fbreign  parts,"  aud  having  .studied  in  Seminaries 
whose  modes  of  instruction  he  was  able  profitably  to  compare  with  ours.  lie 
was  not  a  Presbyterian,  bat  he  was  the  next  thing  to  it;  and,  had  he  remained  in 
Scotland  and  been  admitted  bto  oor  ehorchee,  he  woidd  have  been  among  the 
heroes  of  the  disruption  of  1843.  He  sjrmijathized  sincerely  with  us  in  our 
struggles,  and  hi^  liberal  and  disintorpstf  !  i  fT  n  f  s  in  onr  Ix^lialf,  in  1844,  will 
entitle  him  to  a  place  in  my  remembrance  in  the  ciiaracter  not  merely  of  an  early 
friend  but  of  a  public  benefactor. 

With  every  wish  for  soocess  in  yonr  valoable  Uibours,  and  with  feelings  of 
personal  esteem,  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

MoBt&HhItally  yoqn, 
-     «  ROBERT  BURKS. 
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JOSHUA  HUNTINGTON  * 
1806—1828. 

Joshua  Huntington  was  bom  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Janunry  31,  1786. 
He  was  the  son  of  General  Jedediah  Huntington,  a  distinguished  uihccr  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  afterwards  oniiuuiuly  useful  in  civil  life,  and 
of  Ann  (Moore)  Huntington,  daughter  of  Thomas  Moore  of  West  Point, 
New  York,  and  sister  of  the  late  Bishop  Moore  of  Virgiuia.  His  early 
yeais  were  spent  at  bomfi  in  the  discharge  of  filial  and  fraternal  duties,  and 
in  the  diligent  pnrsmt  of  nsefnl  knowledge.  His  preparation  for  College 
was  eonunenoed  under  the  tuition  of  Jaeob  6.  Gnrley,  Esq.,  preceptor  of 
the  "Union  School"  in  New  London,  where  the  family  then  resided,  and 
finished  under  that  of  the  Hev.  Frederick  W.  Hotchkiss  of  Saybrook.  He 
entered  Yale  College  in  1801,  and  graduated  in  1804.  During  his  connec- 
tion with  the  College,  he  became  hopefully  pioup  and  joined  the  College 
church.  He  commenced  the  study  of  Theology,  shortly  after  his  gradua* 
tion,  and  proRecutcd  it  under  tho  direction  successively  of  President  Pwight, 
Rev.  Asahci  Hooker,  of  Goshen,  and  llev.  Dr.  ^lorse,  of  Charlestown. 

Mr.  Huntington  wavS  licensed^to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  New  London 
(Conn.)  Association,  holding  its  session  at  Dr.  Hart's,  in  Preston,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1806.  From  the  oomnieucement  of  his  public  labours,  he  was 
uneommouly  popular,  and  at  once  drew  the  attention  of  several  of  the  most 
respectable  parishes  in  New  England.  From  Springfield,  Mass.,  Ports* 
mouth,  N.  H.,  and  Portland,  Me.,  he  receiTcd  invitations  to  preach  with 
reference  to  a  settlement ;  and  the  First  church  in  Middletown,  Conn*  g^ye 
him  a  formal  call  to  become  their  pastor;  while  another  call  was  made  out 
for  him,  on  tiie  same  day,  from  the  Old  South  church  in  Boston,  to  become 
colleague  pastor  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ecklcy.  This  latter  call,  after  due 
deliberation,  he  accepted;  and  was  ordained  on  the  ISth  of  ^Tny,  1808,  the 
Sermon  being  preached  by  the  llev.  Dr.  3Iorse,  and  the  Kight  Hand  of 
Fellowship  delivered  by  tho  llev.  W.  E.  Chanuing ;  both  of  which  were 
printed.  Dr.  Eckley  died  a  little  less  than  three  years  from  that  time, 
when  Mr.  Huutiugton  became  sole  pastor,  and  continued  so  till  the  close  of 
his  life.  He  was  married  on  the  18tii  of  May,  1809,  to  Susan,  daughter 
of  the  Boy.  Achilles  Mansfield,  of  Ejllingworth,  Conn. 

Mr.  HunUngton  laboured  in  his  congregation  with  great  seal,  and  with  a 
good  degree  of  sneoess.  He  had  an  important  agency  also  in  originating  or 
conducting  some  of  the  early  benevolent  institutions  of  the  Church,  particu- 
larly the  American  Kducation  Society,  the  formation  of  which  was  resolTed 
upon  in  his  study,  in  1815.  The  Boston  Society  for  the  religious  and  moral 
instruction  of  tlie  poor,  which  was  formed  in  1^10,  and  which  accomplished 
a  great  amount  of  good  in  v4irious  ways,  was  also  very  much  identified  with 
his  benevolent  activity,  and  he  was  its  President  as  long  as  he  lived.  Vari- 
ous other  charities  also  found  in  him  an  eflicient  and  active  patron. 

The  constitution  of  Mr.  iluniiugtuu  was  always  somewhat  delicate,  and 
the  amount  of  labour  that  devolved  upon  him  in  his  various  publio  relap 
tions,  proved  an  0Ter*mateh  for  his  physical  energies.   Several  times  he  had 
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been  obliged  to  intermit  his  parochial  labours  fur  a  Beason  ;  but  a  luuc 
rclajLAtiou,  iu  the  wuy  ot  juut  ueying  luid  visiting,  had  been  found  bu&cieut. 
(0  bring  back  his  aocuBtomed  vigour.  In  the  spring  and  sommer  of  1810, 
be  cxperienoed  more  tliiii  debility,  tnd  MSoWed  to  try  tbe  effect 

of  anotber  jovney.  Aooordingly,  be  left  Boeton  in  oompany  witb  bl» 
friend,  the  Ber.  Serene  B.  Dwigbt,  on  tbe  19tb  of  July,  on  a  journey  by 
Sentogpi  Springs  to  Niagara,  tbenoe  down  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  Quebec,  and  thence  up  the  St.  Lawrenoe  and  Lake  Champlain  to 
Whitehall.  Here  the  two  friends  parted,  after  a  prosperous  journey  of 
wore  than  seventeen  hundred  miles,  to  meet  no  more  on  earth.  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington's health,  until  this  time,  had  seemed  to  be  constantly  improving ; 
\)\\X.  as  he  proceeded  towards  Boston  in  the  stage-coach,  he  ])ecamc  serious- 
ly ill,  and  his  disease  proved  to  be  the  typhus  fever.  When  he  reached 
Qroton,  diatant  but  little  more  than  thirty  mUes  from  his  own  home,  he 
found  blmaelf  nnable  to  eontinne  hb  journey,  and  atopped  at  tbe  bovse  of 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Obaplin,  tbe  Congregational  miniater  of  ^e  place.  Hia  die- 
eaae  aoon  took  on  an  alanniBg  form,  and  intelligenoe  of  it  being  ocmmnm* 
cated  to  his  family  and  flock,  Mra.  Huntington,  with  soTeral  of  tbe  mem* 
bcrs  of  his  church,  haatened  to  meet  him;  but  alaa!  they  went  only  to  bee 
him  die.  In  the  near  view  of  death,  his  mind  was  perfectly  tranrjuil,  and 
he  resigned  himself  into  his  Redeemer's  hani1>»  without  a  chill  of  apprehen- 
sion. He  died  on  the  11th  of  September,  iHlU,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  hb 
mimstry,  and  the  thirty-fourth  of  hif>  age.  His  remains  were  removed  to 
Boston,  and  hb  Funeral  Sermon  watj  preached  by  the  Rev.  SerenoE.  Dwight, 
&om  Philippians  iii.  21.    It  was  afterwards  pubUshed. 

Mr.  Huntington  was  tbe  fi»tber  of  aiz  obildven;  one  of  whom, — a  aon 
bearing  hb  own  name,  waa  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1882.  Mra.  Hunt- 
ington aurrived  her  buaband  a  little  more  than  four  yeare,  and  died  Deeem- 
ber  4, 1828,  aged  thirty-two.  She  was  diaUnguiabed  for  talenta,  aooom- 
plishments,  piety,  and  usefulness.  Her  memoir  was  written,  not  long  after 
her  death,  by  the  Rev.  B.  B.  Wisner,  her  husband's  successor  in  the  min- 
istry, and  was  rcpublbhed  in  Great  Britain,  with  a  commendatory  Preface 
by  James  Montgomery.  It  has  been  extensively  circulated  on  both  sidea 
of  the  water. 

I  heard  Mr.  HuntinL'ton  preach  while  I  was  a  student  in  Tale  College. 
I  remember  him  as  a  small  but  finely  formed  person,  as  speaking  with  much 
animation  and  ibrvour,  baYing  a  pleaaant  Toioe,  and  abounding  in  graceful 
geatnie;  and  bia  aennon,  which  waa  on  "the  Deluge,'*  waa  written  in  a 
highly  figurative,— peAapa  1  may  aay  ilorid,~-Btyle.  His  manner  in  the 
pulpit, — aa  I  gather  both  from  tradition  and  fttm  my  own  imprea8ion,-^mu8t 
have  been  mueb  more  than  oommonly  attraetive. 

FBOH  THE  BEY.  DANIEL  HUNTINGTON. 

Naw  LosDOii,  Ileoflmber29,  18U. 
Dear  Sir:  My  recollections  of  the  earlier  derdopmenta  of  my  brother^  char- 
acter are  few  and  Hiint.  Tlie  diflercnce  between  hb  age  and  my  own  (about 
three  years)  was  sufficient  in  our  Kovhood  to  place  us  in  separate  classes,  ntid 
give  us  diti'erent  occupations  and  tissociatcs.  Tn  my  ninth,  ami  his  twelfth,  yi-ar. 
I  was  a  child  in  all  respects;  and  I  remember  him  as  then  moving  iu  a  higher 
aphere,  deapiamg  the  toya  and  triflea  which  occupied  my  time,  and  preferring 
oompaniona  and  amuaementa  in  which  I  could  have  no  abate. 
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Tic  cal  l}  manifested  a  maturity  of  mind,  which  rendered  the  coramoji  inter- 
course ot  Ills  i»diool-maUs  distasteful  to  hiui ;  and  led  him  to  choose  as  his  coiu- 
paoioDS  the  few  whoso  literary  pursuits  coincided  with  his  own.  He  wa«  consti" 
tationftlly  ftime  to  ttery  thing  ooam  and  rulgar,  and  pfcferred  a  runi  ntnUe 
with  A  few  of  his  more  intelligent  claasnuites,  to  any  of  the  exciting  sparts  which 
would  hring  him  in  contact  with  the  crowd.  On  hlB  leaving  home  to  complete 
his  prep!ir:ition  for  Collcg-e,  I,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  sight  of  him;  and  our  per- 
Bonal  iht<  I  course  was  almost  entirely  susjiended  until  he  had  entered  the  minis- 
try, and  I  was  myself  a  candidate  for  it.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that 
his  eoorae,  daring  that  intemi,  was  influenoed  bj  the  same  edecHe  taste,  whieE 
legoiated  his  asaoaatioiia  and  habits  in  earlier  years.  Oonuneneuig  his  viiustiy 
in  Boston  at  an  early  period  of  that  memorable  controversy  wUeh  separated  the 
Unitarian  from  other  Conirrfgational  churches  of  Massachusetts; — as  colleague 
with  one  of  the  oldest  m<  m!  is  nf  the  Bo^iton  Association,  and  feeliii'r  conscience 
bound  to  pursue  a  course  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  opinion  and  practice  of 
that  fttMvafale  man,  and  distastef^il  to  some  estimable  members  of  hia  church 
and  parish,  and  to  multitudes  in  the  surrounding  community  ;-«he  had  need  of  all 
the  eondliaiing  power  which  could  be  found  in  the  most  agreeable  personal 
appearance  and  deportment;  and  with  that  power  he  was  armed  in  no  ordinary 
degree.  Treating  those  from  whoin  lu;  was  constrained  to  dissent  with  scrupu- 
lous delicacy  and  uniform  kindness,  he  never  rendered  himself  needlessly  offtn- 
sivOj  and  never  failed  to  command  respect,  at  least  as  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  with  much  respeet, 

D.  HUH TIlfGTOir. 


—  -  00 

EDWARD  PAYSON,  D.  D  * 

1807—1827. 

KinvAUD  Payson,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Scth  and  Grata  Payson,  was  bom 
at  Jlindfre.  N.  H.,  July  25,  1783.  His  earliest  years  were  characterized 
by  a  remarkable  intellectual  and  moral  development,  llis  taste  for  what- 
ever is  grand  and  beautiful  in  nature,  bis  desire  to  gather  information  from 
every  source  wiihui  hi?'  reach,  and  the  great  amount  of  knowledge  which  he 
bad  actually  accumulated,  at  a  period  when  the  intellectual  faculties  have 
ofdinai  ily  but  jui^t  begun  to  unfold,  shadowed  forth  something  of  what  be 
wis  destined  to  be  in  mature  life.  His  religions  sensibilities  date  back  to 
the  Teiy  dawn  of  inteUcot.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
reti^OQS  oultore  to  which  he  was  snhjected  through  the  influence  es}H  ci:iUy 
of  hia  mother,  or  to  his  being  constituted  with  uncommon  susceptibilities 
to  the  power  of  religious  truth,  it  is  certain  that  his  mind  was  strongly 
directed  to  the  subject  of  religion,  while  he  was  yet  a  mere  child.  There  is 
a  tradition  that,  when  he  was  not  more  than  three  years  old,  he  was  often 
known  to  weep  under  the  preaching  of  the  (lospel ;  and  he  would  somctimen 
call  his  mother  to  his  bedside,  that  she  might  converse  with  him  in  relation 
to  the  things  thul  pertained  to  his  everlasting  peace. 

His  course  preparatory  to  entering  College  was  conducted  chiefly  by  hv 
parents,  thongb  he  studied,  during  part  of  the  time,  at  a  neighbovring 

•  Memoir  imflzad  to  Ui  Works. 
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Academy  ;  and  witlinl,  was  occupied,  to  t>ome  extent,  in  lahouriog  on  a 
farm.  Though  it  wus  his  father's  most  earnest  desire  that  he  might  attain 
to  a  decided  Chrifitian  character,  and  be  prepared,  in  due  time,  to  enter  the 
ndniitry,  hi  do«f  nol  appear  to  lit¥«  had  mvob  oonfideDoe  in  the  wAj  reli- 
gimii  •MnoMS  of  his  mh  ;  for  he  went  so  fiur  m  to  aaj  to  him, — oo  donht 
with  referenoe  to  hia  eztrAordioaiy  power  of  oontroUing  other  minds,  OYen 
at  that  period, — To  give  you  n  liberal  education,  while  destitute  of  reli- 
gion, would  be  like  putting  a  sword  into  the  hands  of  a  madman."  He 
remained  at  home,  pursuing  his  studies  for  several  years ;  and  whether, 
during  this  period,  his  father  became  satisfied  in  regard  to  his  Christian 
exppri'^nf  e,  does  not  appear ;  though  it  is  certain  that  the  affectionate  soli- 
citude which  ho  manifested  in  his  behalf,  was  afterwards  remembered  by 
the  son  with  the  warmest  gratitude. 

He  joined  the  Sophomore  clasa  in  Harvard  College  in  1800,  at  the  age  of 
seTenteen.  Here  he  maintmned  a  highly  rcspeetable  Btandiiig  as  a  selriilar, 
though  his  exoeedingly  retiring  manner  probably  rendered  Ida  Uterary 
reputation  somewhat  less  than  it  would  have  otherwise  been.  During  his 
College  course,  he  oontinued  to  be,  as  he  bad  been,  from  his  earliest  child- 
hood, a  most  inveterate  reader;  but  though  he  read  with  lightning-like 
rapidity,  he  thoroughly  mastered  every  work  that  he  took  in  hand,  and  80 
treasured  its  contents  in  bis  memory,  that  he  was  enabled  ever  after  to 
appropriate  them,  as  occasion  might  require.    Ho  was  graduated  in  lSi>3. 

Shortly  after  leaving  College,  he  took  charge  of  an  Academy, .  then 
recently  established  in  Portland  ;  and  here  discharged  very  acceptably  the 
duties  of  a  teacher  for  three  years.  During  the  earlier  part  of  hia  re«idcace 
here,  he  so  fiur  OTereame  liis  oonstitnlional  diAdenoe  as  to  mingle  eondder- 
ably  in  society,  and  he  even,  to  some  extent,  joined  in  the  fashionable 
amusements  of  the  day.  But  from  the  early  part  of  1804,  his  mmd  received 
a  more  decided  religious  impression ;  and  it  was  henceforth  manifest  to  all 
that  his  spiritual  and  immortal  interests  had  become  with  him  a  nmtter  of 
supreme  regard.  The  occasion  of  this  change  was  the  death  of  a  beloved 
J^rothor ;  and  those  who  knew  moBt  of  the  case  were  doubtful  wliethcr  it 
was  the  decisive  change  from  spiritual  death  to  spiritual  life,  or  whether  it 
was  tlic  mere  revival  of  a  principle  of  true  piety,  which  had  been  chilled 
and  cliccked  in  its  growth  }>y  tlui  iufluruoe  of  the  world.  At  any  rate,  the 
period  abuve  moutiuned  evidently  marked  an  epoch  in  his  religious  history. 
From  this  time,  he  seems  to  have  aimed  constantly  at  spiritual  improve* 
ment,  and  to  have  acted  habitually  on  the  principle  of  doing  every  thing  to 
the  glory  of  Gk)d.  He  joined  the  church  in  Bindge,  of  wluoh  his  father  was 
pastor,  September  1, 1805,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  parents,  during  one  ef 
his  quarterly  vacations. 

Though  Mr.  Payson  had  given  most  of  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  The- 
ology  during  his  residence  at  l\)rtlaii(l,  and  would,  no  doubt,  if  he  had 
entered  the  ministry  with  no  further  preparation,  have  been  a  commanding 
and  useful  preacher,  his  standard  of  ([ualilication  for  the  iministerial  ufliee 
was  too  high  to  permit  him  to  enter  ujion  it  without  a  more  thorough  cour.-e* 
of  totuJy.  He,  accordingly,  on  re&igning  the  charge  of  the  Academy  at 
Portland,  returned  to  his  native  place,  and  placed  himself  as  a  regular  theo- 
logical student,  under  the  direction  of  his  father.  Here  he  remained  dUi- 
gently  engaged  in  liis  studies  from  August,  1806,  till  May  of  the  next  year; 
during  which  time  he  was  oooupied  ehicAy  in  the  critieal  study  of  the  Scrip- 
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tures  ;  and  it  was  to  this  no  doubt  that  lie  was  indebted  for  much  of  the  power 
of  his  subsequent  ministry.  He  liad  formed  a  <lefi!iite  opinion  of  the  meaning 
of  every  verse  in  the  Bible; — a  circuni.stanee  wliieli  rendered  him  ever  after- 
wards mighty  iu  the  Scriptures,  and  gave  him  a  wondeiiul  advuutago  in 
meeting  promptly  and  effectively  the  cavils  of  gaintiayers.  With  his  efforts 
to  prepan  hims^  inteUMtnally  for  lus  wori,  he  Joined  the  moat  ceneet 
attention  to  the  bneineBS  of  spiritual  oiUtore;  and  his  ezperienoe  then,  m  at 
every  eabseqaent  period,  was  marked  by  a  perpetual  alternation  of  joys  and 
aorrowS)  of  hopes  and  fears,  of  struggles  and  triumphs.  He  was  liceased  to 
preach,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1807,  by  the  Association  to  which  his  father 
belonged,  and  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath  oommenoed  his  ministrations  in 
the  ncTL'hliouring  town  of  Marlborough.  Here  he  continued  his  labours 
about  three  months,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  some  were 
brought  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  truth  through  his  instrunifPtf^lity. 

Mr.  Paysou,  having  received  an  invitation  to  visit  Portland,  his  former 
place  of  roaidenee,  determined  to  accept  it ;  though  it  was  not  accompanied 
by  any  distinct  overtures  in  respect  to  a  pabtoral  charge,  lie  reached 
Porthmd  about  the  elose  of  August,  and  preached  on  the  suooeeding  Sab- 
bath ;  and  his  htboors  were  leceiTed  with  the  strongest  expressions  of  appro- 
bation. Several  congregations  in  the  neighbourhood  were  earnest  to  engage 
his  services ;  but,  as  he  received,  shortly  after*  a  unanimous  oall  from  ^ 
oongregation  at  Portland,  among  whom  he  had  long  resided,  and  as  his 
parsnts  and  other  friends  &voured  his  acceptance  of  it,  he  resolved,  after 
much  deliberation  and  earnest  prayer,  to  give  to  it  an  affirmative  answer ; 
and  accordingly  he  was  orf1:iin»'d  colleague  pastor  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kel- 
lo^rtr.  December  Iti,  1607» — his  veuerabie  father  preaching  on  the  occasion, 
from  i.  Timothy  v.  22. 

Scarcely  had  he  entered  upon  his  pastoral  duties,  before  his  prospects 
seemed,  iu  some  measure,  clouded  by  bcvere  and  unexpected  triok.  His 
health  began  almost  immediately  to  sink  under  the  pressure  of  care  and 
responsibility  incident  to  his  new  situation ;  and,  for  a  considerable  time«  it 
seemed  doubtful  whether  the  beginning  would  not  be  nearly  identical  with 
the  end  of  his  ministerial  course.  At  the  same  time,  the  political  aspect  of 
the  country  appeared  deeply  ominous  of  evil :  owing  to  the  aggressions  of 
foreign  beliigerento  and  the  restrictions  on  trade  imposed  by  our  own  govern- 
ment, commerce  was  well  nigh  completely  paralyzed ;  and  no  town  in  the 
United  States  felt  thi.s  calamitous  state  of  things  more  deeply  than  Port- 
land. But,  notwithHtauding  his  manifold  trials,  he  was  enabled  to  stay 
himself  upon  God  and  patiently  await  the  issue  of  his  vi.sitations.  In  the 
succeeding  April,  (1808,)  owing  chiefly  to  the  reduced  state  of  his  health, 
he  visited  his  friends  at  Rindgc ;  and,  after  passing  two  montha  with  them, 
during  which  hib  health  was  but  liltle  Improved,  he  went  to  Boston  to  seek 
medical  advice,  and  was  there  encouraged  to  hope  that  he  might  soon  with 
safety  resume  his  labours.  In  the  early  part  of  Jiuly,  we  find  him  again  at 
his  post,  labouring  jn  great  bodily  feebleness  Indeed,  but  with  tmtiring  seal 
«and  fidelity,  and  not  without  evident  tokens  <^  the  Divine  favour. 

On  the  Sth  of  Hay,  1811,  Mr.  Paysoi^was  married  to  Ann  Louisa  Ship- 
man  of  Now  Haven,  Conn.;  a  lady  every  way  qualified  for  the  important 
station  to  which  her  marriage  introduced  her.  In  Deccmlter  of  the  same 
year,  the  Fcnior  pastor's  relation  to  the  church  was  dissolved,  in  cousequfince 
of  which  the  sole  charge  devolved  upon  himself. 

Vol.  11.  M 
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In  1821,  he  vsem  honoured  with  tho  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  frOTi 
Bowdoin  College.    Bat  he  wriioa  to  hia  mother  in  reference  to  it, — I 
yon  noi  to  addnis  ywur  laltois  to  me  Vy  ihai  dtk,  for  I  ahall  never  hwIeo 
«e  of  ii." 

In  1826,  el  the  oigenintion  of  the  new  ehnidi  in  Henover  Street,  B<»> 
ton,  he  was  invited  to  beoomc  Its  pastor  ;  but ,  having  ascertained  that  it 
wae  the  wish  of  his  own  cbnroh  thet  he  shonld  remain  with  them,  he 
promptly  declined  the  invitation.  Anothor  call  was  oxtendod  to  him  in  Jan- 
uary, 18*J<),  from  the  church  in  Cedar  Street,  New  York,  then  vacant  by  tbe 
death  of  Dr.  R'»meyn  ;  hut  to  thir*  also  he  rospoivl'^  1  in  the  nt^gative.  This 
call  was  subsequently  repeated  under  cireuiii.'-tances.  wliich  occasioned  him 
some  embarrassment  in  respect  to  the  question  of  duty  ;  and  it  was  finallv 
agrcud  bctwceu  him  and  lUe  church  to  refer  it  to  the  dcci&iou  of  a  mutual 
eoonoil.  The  question  proved  no  lees  perplexiug  to  the  council  than  it  wan 
to  himwlf ;  and  their  reenlt  wis  eneh  ae  to  do  little  towude  relieTing  him 
from  emberraasment.  Proridenoe,  however,  queUj  decided  the  qnestion 
for  him,  hj  ao  &r  inereasmg  the  maladiea  from  which  he  had  long  niffered, 
•8  to  render  it  almost  certain  that  his  earthly  lahoors  had  nearly  reached 
their  termination.  In  May  following,  he  journeyed  extensively  for  tho 
benefit  of  his  health  in  New  England  and  tho  State  of  Now  York,  and 
finally  stopped  a  short  time  at  Sarato^ra  ►Sprinprs,  where  he  was  met  by  a 
third  apjdication  from  the  Cedar  Street  church,  accompanied  by  various  let- 
ters and  messages  from  distinguished  clergymen,  strenuously  urging  his 
acceptance.  Though  his  views  of  duty  underwent  no  change,  and  lie  .>till 
continued  inflexible  in  his  purpose  to  declino  the  call,  this  latit  application 
is  said  to  have  ooeaaioaed  him  no  amall  ifneanneaa,  and  to  have  ao  wrought 
npon  hia  nerrona  system,  predisposed  to^  a  state  of  great  exeitemenlv  aa 
effeotoally  to  eonnteraot  the  henefioial  effect  of  his  whole  joomey. 

Towards  the  cloae  of  April,  1827»  hia  disease  had  made  anehprogreaa  thai 
he  loond  himself  utterly  unable  even  to  attempt  any  public  servir.  ;  and,  as 
he  was  not  willing  that  the  interests  of  his  congregation  should  suffer  on  hia 
account,  he  magnanimously  tend<  r<>d  to  them  the  resignation  of  his  charge, 
which  they  as  magnanimously  and  without  hr^itat'on  declined  to  accept. 
The  correspondence  which  took  place  on  this  occasion  was  honourable  alike 
to  minister  and  people  ;  evincing,  on  his  part,  the  most  scrupulous  delicacy 
uiid  a  deep  concern  for  their  spiritual  welfare,  and  on  theirs,  a  mo3t  con- 
siderate regard  for  his  comfort  and  a  troly  grateful  appreciation  of  his  char- 
aoter  and  services. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  he  visited  the  house  of  Ood  Ibr  the  last  time ;  it 
being  just  twenty  years  from  the  time  that  he  oommenced  his  labours  there 
as  a  minister.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  admission  of  twenty-one  per^ 
sons  to  the  Communion  of  the  church.  He  was  assisted  into  the  place  of 
worship  by  his  senior  deacons,  and,  though  he  took  no  other  part  in  the 
service  than  the  reading  of  the  Covenant  to  the  candidates  for  Comrau* 
nioii,  his  strength  was  scarcely  adequate  even  to  so  sliglit  an  effort.  At 
the  close  of  the  service,  many  of  his  beloved  flock  pressed  around  him  to 
hear  his  voice,  and  to  receive  the  affectionate  pressure  of  his  hand,Nas  it 
proved,  for  the  last  time. 

From  this  period  to  the  time  of  his  death, — October  22d,  his  strength 
gradually  declined,  his  disease  acquired  continually  increasing  power,  while 
hia  leligioua  affisctionB  were  more  lively,  his  perceptions  moie  dear,  his 
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joys  more  intense,  than  in  any  preceding  part  of  his  life.  As  he  approached 
the  last  conflict,  hi.s  bodily  sufferings  might  have  been  compared  to  those  of 
a  mai  iyr  uu  the  rack  ur  in  the  &re  ; — the  language  in  which  he  described 
them  has  Boarcely  a  parallel  in  any  thing  not  uttered  by  the  tongue,  or 
written  by  the  pen,  of  inspiration ;  but  his  mind,  amidst  aU  those  tortnies, 
aoted  with  an  energy  that  seemed  superhuman ;  his  imagination  kindled 
into  a  seiaphio  glow;  his  countenanoe  wore  «n  unearthly  aspeet;  and 
he  spoke  as  if  he  were  already  within  the  gates  of  the  Heavenly  City. 
Happily,  many  of  his  dying  sa^g^  were  preserved,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
preserved  always ;  and,  whatever  may  be  attributed  to  the  peculiar  cou»ti- 
tution  of  his  mind,  or  to  the  undue  action  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the 
intellcctn-il  powers,  there  will  still  be  found  t/iat  m  his  death-bod  exercises, 
that  must  bti  allowed  to  constitute  an  extraordmary  testimony  to  the  all- 
sustaining  power  of  Christian  faith. 

Ue  requested  that,  after  he  was  dead,  a  label  should  be  attached  to  his 
breast,  bearing  the  inscription, — '*  Remember  the  words  which  I  spake  unto 
you,  while  I  was  yet  present  with  you  that  thus  he  might  continue  to 
preach,  even  after  he  should  be  a  corpse.  This  request  was  of  eourse  eom* 
pHed  with ;  and  the  same  words  were  subsequently  engraven  on  the  plate 
of  his  coffin.  The  sermon  at  his  funeral  was  preached  by  Rev.  Charles 
Jenkins,*  from  2  Tim.  iv.  6-8.     I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,"  &c. 

Dr.  Payson  was  the  father  of  eight  children,  six  of  whom,  together  with 
their  mother,  survived  hini.  One  of  them,  who  is  the  wife  of  Professor 
Hopkins  of  Williams  College, — a  highly  piftcd  lady,  has  since  become  well 
known  tu  the  religious  public  by  various  interesting  and  useful  productions 
of  her  |>en. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Paysou's  publications : — A  Discourse  before 
the  Bible  Society  of  Mdne,  1814.  A  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  1820.  An 
Address  to  Seamen,  1821.  A  Sermon  before  the  Marine  Bible  Society  of 
Bostof  and  its  vidnityi  1824.  A  Sermon  in  behalf  of  the  Amerioan  Edu- 
cation Society.  [This  Sermon  was  published  in  the  National  Preacher, 
after  the  author's  death,  though  it  had  been  prepared  and  furnished  for  pub* 
lication  by  himself.] 

Since  his  death,  a  large  number  of  his  Sermons,  &c.  have  been  published 
in  different  forms,  but  his  works  arc  now  all  collected  in  three  octavo 
volumes,  the  first  of  which  is  occupied  chiefly  with  an  interesting  and  faith- 
ful Memoir  of  the  author,  by  his  intimate  friend,  the  Rev.  Asa  Cummings, 
D.  D. 

•  Chablks  Jexkin-  iv  i-  I'  lrn  in  BaiTo,  ^SIii."?.,  Aujfust  29,  waj<  graduated  at  WU- 

Uatn«  College  in  1613;  t*ught  Ihu  Academy  at  WeuilieiU  two  or  three  yemn  after  hi»  graduai- 
tion;  WAS  a  Tutor  at  WUliatns  College  firom  1816  to  1H19,  during  which  time  he  proMcuttHl  Ut 
thcotn^'ii^l  studies;  was  ordained  the  first  pastor  of  tho  Second  church  in  Greenfield,  MflM.y 
Muy  I'.t,  1820,  and  was  dismissed  in  July,  1824.  On  tho  9th  of  November,  1825,  he  was  inttal- 
led  p4Mtor  I'f  a  church  in  I'lirthind,  Mc.  and  died  .suddenly  <'f  inlliu  iita,  Deccnnbcr  -"V  1831, 
and  furtjr-five.  He  published  three  Sermons  on  the  Sabbath^  wiib  iicmarks  on  the  Kc]Hirt  in 
CongMM  en  Sabbath  Mails,  1830;  aUm  %  Sermon  on  the  elerated  nature  of  true  pioty,  in  the 
Nati<)nal  Preacher,  IHHI.  A  pmnll  volume  of  liis  Pprmons  was  published  after  his  death.  The 
American  (Quarterly  Kegif^iiT  njicnks  thus  <>f  him  : — "  ilc  ]><^cs8«d  an  original  and  extremely 
fertile  mind.  With  a  nch  |'<i<  tii!;»l  iinagii.:iiit  n,  he  invt  sttd  tvtry  siihjtrt  in  h<  nnty  nnd  frcsh- 
BMi.  SomatimM  perbapa  be  failed  in  simplicity  of  style,  ami  in  adapting  hie  method  of 
Inifcriwtltm  tiiflldcntly  to  the  understanding  of  mindf  1«m  derated  than  his  own.  He  was  a 
powtTfu!  oxtrmyM.rc  ?pcnker,  llidiigh  ho  ch.i^i  rrt  ni  rally  to  write  out  his  fprmnnfi  in  full.  Htt 
bad  great  simplicity  of  aim,  and  seriousncsii  ol  wauuer,  and  the  humility  uf  a  little  child." 


FROM  THE  RET.  ABSALOM  PETERS,  D.  D. 

Wnuunaoini,  DeotDbct  16,  i8l7. 

My  doar  Sir:  My  iinprossioiks  of  Dr.  Payson  are  among  tha  moat  inlareatiiig 
and  abiding  of  my  cherished  reooUections  of  men  and  thingp,  as  they  were 
twmty  years  ago.  There  is  no  one  of  the  honoured  and  revered  of  his  time,  the 
picture  of  whose  living  form  I  would  more  gladlj-  retouch  aud  pre^tut  aiievr  to 
my  own  memory.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  eUort  may  enable  me  to  colltjct  my 
own  thoughts  on  thia  subject,  you  have  imposed  on  me  a  pleasant  work.  And 
yet  I  leel  that  the  nndertaking  is  difficult  It  is  not  an  eaay  task  to  place  before 
your  readers  a  portraiture  to  the  Itlb  of  one  whose  physical  and  psychological 
idiosyncrasies  are  so  imperMly  resembled  in  the  ezperienoe  of  men  of  ordinary 
temperament  and  feeling. 

it  was  in  the  last  years  of  hih  life,  after  las  character  had  become  fully  devel- 
oped, that  my  personal  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Payson  hegan.  lie  was  in  the 
midst  of  an  admiring  and  affectionate  people;  and,  though  his  phyaiOBl  health 
was  already  much  impaired,  ho  was  on  his  feet,  aud  awake,  eran  beyond  hin 
ability,  to  the  calls  of  duty, — ready  to  every  good  work. 

He  was  of  medium  height  J  cood  prnpnrfl-niv;,  n  little  stooping  in  his  pof«tu  re, 
hair  black,  face  angular,  and  fcatuK-^  su  <  ugt  v  nuu  kcti  w  ith  expre.s:-;ions  of  qiiict 
benevolence  and  decision,  eyes  dark  uiid  full, — slightly  retired  under  a  brovr 
somewhat  raised,  and  a  pronunent  forehead,— placid  and  a  little  downoasi  in 
their  ordinary  expnsaion,  hnt  keen  and  scrotinizmg,  when  raised  and  &ftteiied 
on  an  object.  In  his  silence,  his  countenance  was  marked  with  care  and  thou^t- 
ftilncs^',  which  were  awakmied  in  conversation  into  the  most  vivid  ozpressiona  of 
mental  activity  and  emotion. 

The  lively  interest  I  had  felt  iu  his  character  was  fully  eustained  by  peraooal 
intereourse.  And  y^jt  I  was  disappointed.  His  holiness  did  not  impooo  that 
restraint  npoo  my  own  freedom  in  his  presence  which  I  had  expected.  It  aeenod 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  There  was  no  austerity,  no  afiectatimi  of 
goodness,  no  wrapping  of  himself  up  in  rantiouf^iie«:s.  His  whole  heart  appeared 
open  and  transparent,  while  his  manner  was  nieck,  cheerful,  and  inviting,  put* 
ting  one  wholly  at  ease  by  its  unostentatious  familiarity  and  kindness. 

His  power  of  conversation  was  perhaps  among  the  most  remarkable  of  his 
gifts.  Like  the  ''philosopher'a  stone,"  it  seemed  to  turn  every  thhig  that  it 
tonched  into  gold.  He  was  ever  awake  to  "the  end  of  (his)  oonversation,-' 
Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  forever.*'  Cironmgtances, 
persons,  topics,  and  orcasions,  were  all  made  use  of  to  produce  some  religions 
efiecti  and  he  secrued  conscious  of  his  power  to  direct  any  subject  to  this  end. 
He  was  accordingly  firee  and  onrestrainod  in  tsking  up  the  topics  whieh  others 
had  introduced,  and  his  discernment  of  character,  which  was  quick  and  often 
surprisingly  aeenrate,  greatly  contributed  to  the  readiness  with  which  he  adapted 
himself  to  every  variety  of  persons. 

He  had  at  his  disposal,  withal,  much  of  what  may  be  called  (tniaU  chaai:r,  in 
conversation,  which  so  enhances  the  pleasure  of  familiar  intercourse.  He  v  .»5 
often  Acetious,  playful,  quaint,  and  witty;  and  yet  hs  would  say  little  things, 
and  relate  amusing  anecdotes  and  imaginings,  in  a  chaste,  delicate,  and  harmless 
way.  The  smUe  that  played  on  his  countenance,  was  subdued  and  quiet,  as  if 
he  were  conscious  of  the  presence  of  spiritual  realities.  With  the  utmost  ease, 
therefore,  and  without  producing  the  slightest  impression  of  inconrrniitr,  he 
would  pass  from  playiulness  to  the  deepest  seriousness.  So  natural  was  ihe 
transition  that  one  would  hardly  notice  the  change.  His  lacetiousncfis  indeed 
was  over  a  near  neighbour  to  his  piety,  if  it  was  not  a  part  of  it;  and  his  most 
cheerful  conversations,  so  far  from  pnttbg  his  mind  out  of  tune  for  acts  of  leli- 
gious  worship,  seemed  but  a  happy  preparation  for  the  exercise  of  devotional 
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fcelmgH.  Ileoce  his  intiiructions  and  prayers,  in  the  family,  and  in  the  social 
circle,  where  he  had  giTen  full  play  to  his  conTersational  powers,  were  oft«ii  the 
most  tfarilliog  and  doqimt  of  his  religioua  perfornuuioei. 

The  same  was  truo  ot  his  counsels  and  devotiooftl  oseroiBes  in  the  house  of 
affliction.  There  too,  as  well  as  in  the  social  circle,  he  was  excited ;  and  whatever 
awakened  his  mind  to  activity,  and  his  heart  to  emotion,  whether  cheerful  or  sad, 
alike  prepared  him  to  enter,  with  his  whole  sool,  into  the  sympathies  of  religion 
and  religious  worship. 

He  WIS  also  letdy  and  apt,  sad  at  tlis  ssme  time  delicate  and  onolitnisiTa,  in 
fats  xeprooft  to  the  eaietoss,  in  the  oooaaioaal  circumstances  in  whieh  he  was 
placed.  What  makes  yo«  blush  so  said  a  reckless  fellow  in  the  stage, — ^to  a 
plain  country  girl,  who  was  receiving  the  mail-bag  at  a  post  office,  from  the  hand 
of  the  driver, — "What  makes  you  Llush  so,  my  dear  ?"  "  Perhaps,**  said  Dr. 
Payson,  who  sat  near  liim,  aud  wa^  unobserved  until  uow, — "  PcrhapH  it  iti 
because  some  one  spoke  rudely  to  her,  when  the  stags  was  aUmg  here  the  bust 
tons.*'  This  dstioats  lehnke,  thus  quietly  administered,  was  no  doubt  made  the 
oeeasiflP  of  profltabto  conversation,  and  it  wooldnot  bemirpri.sing  if  the  young 
man  who  was  ihws  made  ashamed  of  his  manners,  was  le<^  on  by  the  kind 
interest  of  hLs  reprover,  from  one  topic  to  another,  till  he  was  made  ashamed  of 
himt^f  as  a  sinner  before  God. 

Of  Dr.  Payson,  as  a  preacher,  I  can  havdly  say  enough  to  muver  your  purpose, 
without  saying  too  much.  His  sermons  which  are  already  before  tfao  publie, 
show  the  ridtoess  snd  fertility  of  hi.s  mind;  his  deep  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  experience  of  the  truth;  his  faithfulness  ;  his  happy,  various,  and  bril- 
liant powers  of  illustration ;  and  the  deeply  earnest  and  evangelical  tone  of  his 
miuistry.  And  there  is  enough  of  feeling  and  emotion  in  the  printed  sermons 
themselTes,  to  indioate  tliat  the  living  man  who  uttered  them,  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  his  mannsor^.  Tlieir  dettrery  most  have  been  attended  with  many 
of  those  c  xti  mporaneous  eflbsions  and  fanpulsive  appeals,  which  render  the 
words  of  the  living  preacher  so  mnrh  more  interesting  and  cffVrtive  than  the 
reading:  nf  his  l»ook.  But  to  give  the  picture  of  such  a  man,  or  even  a  glimpse 
of  his  ap{>earance  and  manner,  as  l^  stood  up  before  the  living  of  his  day,  is  no 
easy  task;  and  those  who  Icnew  Br.  Payson  best,  will  most  feel,  with  me,  the 
diffleiilty  of  the  undertaUng. 

His  appearance  in  the  pulptt  was  meek  and  unpretending.  His  voice  was 
not  remarkably  smooth,  nor  was  it  trained  to  the  rules  of  art.  Yet  it  was  full, 
animated,  and  distinct  in  its  enunciations,  and  of  more  than  ordinary  tio\'i)»!lity 
and  compass.  To  a  Btranger  it  was  not  especially  attractive  nor  commanding. 
But  to  his  own  people,  and  to  others  who  were  accustomed  to  associate  it  with 
the  samest  piety  of  the  man,  it  was  a  voice  of  great  power.  In  his  impassiooed 
appeab,  its  tones  were  inezpressSbly  thiiUing,  while  they  were  sufllciently  Tsried 
to  indicate  the  changing  emotions  of  the  speaker,  and  to  awaken  the  corresponding 
sympathies  of  the  hcjirer.  His  action  was  not  cTcnberant.  He  sprend  no  sails 
merely  to  catch  the  wind;  but  his  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  utterances  were 
evidently  moved  by  a  power  within.  His  whole  manner  was  elaborated  by  the 
oonceptioBs  and  emotioBS  wUeh  it  was  needed  properly  to  espnss.  It  was 
aoeordmg^y  his  owB^— a  part  of  himself.  Its  leading  charaoteristios  wore  aifce- 
tionateness,  samestness,  and  sincerity.  These  constituted  the  charm  of  liis 
pn>arhing.  Ho  administered  the  most  pungent,  direct,  and  unoompromising 
rebukes  and  denunciations,  in  tones  of  tenderness  and  atl'ection. 

Uis  eloquence,  then,  was  not  vaunting,  nor  studied,  but  simple  and  honest;  au 
sloqiHDoe  whidi  is  sver'dsstitisd  mors  to  ho  ftlt  by  the  hearer,  than  to  he 
•dasired.  Ths  peoplo  did  not  know  that  hs  was  doqiMnt*  bat  thsj  lofsd  to  hear 
Urn  preach. 
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Am  a  paitor,  Dr.  Pitjioii  wm  kind,  «fleelioiHite,  lolidtoiif ,  puai-toking,  and 
Uboriont.  From  wluit  I  Mid  of  his  conwtmtkintX  pomrs,  it  k  mppmnat 
that  his  personal  and  social  influence  among  his  pooplemust  have  been  Tery  great. 

And  hi.s  success  in  winning  souls  to  Christ,  and  the  estimation  in  which  he  vrtkM 
held  by  bis  parish,  fully  justify  such  a  conclusion.  He  possessed,  in  the  highest 
degree,  the  afl'uctions  of  fak  people^  and  those  affections  were  but  a  suitable  retoru 
fyt  his  own.  **  him"  wis  '*  Uie  hma  Ibr  love.*'  This  redprocsl  bond  of  union 
uid  synpathy  bad  been  oomenting  for  many  yean,  when  it  became  my  priTilegie 
ooeasionully  to  meet  both  the  pastor  and  his  people,  to  bear  their  remarlcs,  to  wit* 
ness  tlicir  care  for  each  other  and  their  mutual  willingness  to  boar  one  another's 
burdens,  aud  so  fullil  the  law  of  <'hrist.  The  result  is  that  1  have  no  hciiitation 
in  bubscribing  to  the  curructness  of  the  general  impression  concerning  JL>r.  Pay- 
son, — that  he  was  among  the  very  best  of  Christian  pastors* 

A  single  incident  whi^  fell  under  my  own  oboerration,  may  help  to  give  yon 
some  idea  of  htm,  as  he  was  in  the  last  year  of  his  ministry.  In  the  autumn  of 
1826,  about  a  year  before  his  death,  I  was  with  hlni  in  tlic  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  to  his  church.  The  paralytic  uifoction,  which  at  length  termi- 
nated ills  Ufti,  had  already  begun  the  proiitratiou  of  his  system.  Hia  right  side 
was  nearly  deprived  of  muscular  action,  so  that  he  dri^;ged  himself  with  difiiculty 
into  the  house  of  God;  and  his  addresses  at  the  commnnioit  table  were  unspeak- 
ably affecting.  It  seemed  as  if  Ae  might  say  with  the  beloved  and  venermb^ 
John,  Little  children,  it  is  the  last  time."  It  appeared  probable  that  the 
church  would  never  again  receive  the  sacred  syml)ols  at  his  hand;  and  there  was  a 
breathing  of  soul  in  the  tenderness  of  parting  affection,  w  hich  I  have  never  wiiuessed 
on  any  other  occasion,  la  the  afternoon,  I  preached  from  the  words  of  our 
Saviour, — John  tiii.  21., — "  I  go  my  way,  and  ye  shall  seek  me,  and  shall  die  in 
your  sins."  In  some  extempore  remarks  at  the  dose  of  my  disooune,  addressed 
to  the  impenitent,  I  said  that,  having  deUvcred  our  message,  having  presented  the 
invitations  of  the  ftos|>el  and  ur<2;ed  them  by  the  t«'rrors  of  the  Lord,  we  had  (loise 
all  that,  as  ambassadors  for  Christ,  we  were  conuiu.ssioned  to  do,  excepting  to 
commend  our  hearers  to  God,  and  the  word  of  his  grace, — and  added,  ' '  We  have 
no  Aond,  by  which  to  reach  forth  sad  take  hold  on  your  inner  nuui  sad  aiMpcl  you 
to  oom^  in,"  Ac 

As  I  sat  down,  Dr.  Payson  rose,  limf^d  up  to  the  front  of  the  pulpit,  with  his 
palsied  arm  hanp^ing  useless  by  his  side,  and  turning  it  si'^nificautly  tow:irdg 
the  congregation,  said — True  we  have  no  hand  .'"  He  tbi  n  proceeded,  m  tones 
of  inimitable  tenderness  and  concern,  to  speak  of  his  own  impoteucy  to  save  his 
impenitent  hearers,  told  them  how  he  had  kboured  for  their  good,  preacM 
Christ  to  them,  cared  and  prayed  for  them,  twenty  years,  and  how  sad  aad 
painful  was  the  thought,  that  his  own  time  on  ^rth  was  now  near  its  close,  and 
that  so  many  of  his  dear  people,  who  hn<\  Jwx'n  so  ready  to  minister  to  his  neces- 
sities, were  yet  unconverted.  Once  more  then  he  would  call  them  to  repentance, 
as  a  dying  man,  who  would  not,  for  ten  thousand  worlds,  be  obliged,  by  their 
persevering  rejection  of  a  SaTiour's  lovto,  to  accuse  them  unto  the  Father,  in  the 
day  of  wrath.  The  effect  was  more  than  electrical.  I  looked  on  that  decrapit 
nma, — one  half  of  his  body  as  good  as  dead,  sad  then  on  the  people, — thai 
immen5?e  congregation  literally  melted  into  one  mass  of  feeling  and  sv'mpathy, — 
not  tearful  only,  but  weeping, — every  man's  conscience  **  accusing  or  els©  excu- 
sing," him,  OS  if  before  God  in  the  Judgment, — and  1  felt  what  power  there  is  in 
Inith  and  love,  Itom  the  throne  of  Grace,  thoogh  it  be  bonMTin  a  broken,  earthen 
vessel. 

Host  aifectionately  and  tndy  yours, 

A.  PBTBBS. 
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FROM  TUE  REV.  JONATHAN  COGSWELL,  D.  D. 
PAorxasoB  Uf  tbs  tuxological  skmivabt,  ka«t  wixdsos. 

Kew  Bbuhswick,  N.  J.,  November  24.  1849. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  My  acquaintan<^  with  Dr.  Payson  was  quite  intimate  for 
about  eighteen  years.  Ue  was  one  of  tho  council  by  which  1  was  ordained.  We 
were  membera,  fbr  •  nnmber  of  yearst  of  the  sune  mhustoriil  AfiM)dation»  tnd 
of  WTttml  benevolint  Sodetiee;  often  met  ineodedutiad  councils;  ftnd,  m  wo 
lived  near  each  otber,  oocaaionaUy  exchonged  pnlpiti  and  enjoyed  frequent 
social  intercourse. 

Dr.  Payson's  Theology  was  that  of  the  Assembly's  Critcrhism;  but  his  ser- 
mons did  not  generally  consist  of  elaiiorute  discussions,  lie  once  said  to  me 
that  it  his  aim  to  preach  the  doctrines  in  the  proportion  he  found  them  in  the 
Seriptniee;  and  added,  quoting  a  passage  from  Jobn  Newton,  thnt  be  thooglit 
the  doctrines  ^mmiM  be  Iflce  sogsr  in  ten»— only  tasted  in  the  cup.  His  sermons 
were  experimental,  always  addressed  to  the  conscienco  and  h^urt,  as  well  as  to 
the  uiHl«  r«;t!inding,  and  always  expressing^  the  deep  feeling  of  bis  own  heart,  and 
somt  iiTins  ;i(  companied  with  many  tears.  The  consequence  was,  that  his 
audicuco  was  always  serious  and  attentive,  and  oiiQu  deeply  impressed.  There 
was  something  peculiar  in  tho  manner  in  whioh  ho  eommeneed  his  prayer.  He 
always  paosed  when  the  congregation  rose,  tiU  there  was  perftct  stiOness  in  the 
house;  then  he  began,  and  it  seemed  almost  as  if  he  were  talking  with  his 
Heavenly  Father,  face  to  face. 

Dr.  Payson  was  systematic  in  his  arrangements  for  the  promotion  of  piety  and 
harmony  in  his  church.  There  were  a  number  of  places  where  his  people  could 
meet  for  prayer  without  his  pre&ence.  In  this  way  all  were  accommodated  with 
a  weeUy  neighboorhood  prayer-meeting.  In  addition  to  his  weeldy  meeting  ibr 
inqnifers  and  a  weekly  lecture,  he  had  a  quarterly  Fast  for  his  church,  at  the 
dose  of  whiidi,  after  a  solemn  address,  they  united  with  him  in  prayer,  in  which 
they  solemnly  renewed  their  covenant  ^vith  God  and  with  one  another.  Once,  I 
know,  after  receiving  manifest  prooils  of  the  covenant  faithfulness  of  God,  a  day 
of  Thauki<givtug  was  substituted  for  a  Fast. 

A»  an  illustration  of  the  results  of  l)r.  Payson*^  muustry,  I  may  mention  that 
his  church  became  mudi  the  most  numerous  in  Ifahko.  The  house  of  worship 
was  enlarged  onoe  or  twice.  Though,  when  tho  separation  took  place  between 
him  and  the  senior  pastor,  some  of  the  old  wealthy  families  withdrew  from  his 
chnr^r*',  bi'^  congregation  was  still  prosperous, — consisting  of  the  active  and  entor- 
pri.Niiig.  Hfid  contributed  for  the  support  of  Missions  and  other  charitable  objects, 
more  than  any  other  in  the  State.  He  always  took  the  precedunoe  in  acts  of 
benevolence.  I  reooUeet  that,  when  we  were  first  called  upon  to  contribute  for 
Foreign  Hissioos,  and  tho  spirit  of  aetive  benevdenoe  had  searody  begun  to  be 
awakened  in  the  churches,  he  evinced  a  degree  of  Uborality  in  his  contributions, 
which  occasioned  no  little  snrprise  in  the  circle  of  his  own  friends. 

To  say  that  Dr.  Pay  son  was  a  man  of  prayer,  as  this  is  generally  undcrstnod, 
is  to  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  actual  reality.  Prayer  with  lum  was  labour, 
which  occupied  a  very  considerable  portion  of  his  time, — smetinMS  the  midnight 
hour,  associated  with  some  pious  brother.  I  call  it  labour,  not  because  it  was 
irksome,  and  performed  merely  from  a  sense  of  duty,  but  because  it  \v-as  like 
the  wrestling  of  Jacob, — it  brought  into  exercise  all  the  faculties  and  alfections 
of  hi«  soul,  and  the  language  of  his  heart,  if  not  of  his  lips,  was  that  of  tiie 
Patrmrch, — *'  I  will  nut  let  Tliee  go  except  Thou  Idess  me.** 

Once,  he  was  induced  by  his  friends,  who  offered  to  lend  him  money  without 
interest,  to  purchsse  a  house  mortgaged  to  a  bank,  to  be  sold  at  a  very  low  price. 
He  was  assorMl  that  it  would  not  be  redeemed.  After  he  had  expended  about 
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ft  thouBsnd  dollars,  it  wa»  redeemedi  hy  which  he  lost  all  that  he  had  expended. 

I  saw  hitn  afterwards,  and  foond  him  meditaUog  with  great  interest  on  the  las- 
frunp}  of  the  Apostle  in  llLbrcir!?  x.  31.  As  he  was  allowed  nothing;  for  what  he 
had  paid,  a  wealthy  incraber  of  tlio  Unitarian  Society,  in  onsidoratiuu  of  the 
base  treatment  he  had  received,  gave  him  a  check  to  make  good  his  loss. 

Though  Dr.  Payaon  was,  by  no  means,  defideni  in  gsneral  knowledge,  he 
never  sought  for  literary  or  sdentiflo  distinction.  He  was  wholly  devoted  to  the 
work  to  which  God  had  called  him;  and  I  hare  known  no  man  of  whom  it  could 
be  said  more  cmpliatically  than  nf  him,  that  he  made  full  proof  of  his  miniatry. 
With  much  respect,  in  the  fellowship  of  the  truth,  yours, 

J.  COGSWELL. 


ABRAHAM  BURNHAM,  D.  D  * 

1807—1852. 

Abraham  Bvenham  was  boni  in  Bunbarton,  N.  H.,  November  18^ 
1775.   He  was  a  aoa  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Bvmham,  who  removed  from 

Chebacco,  (now  Essex,)  Mass.,  and  were  among  the  earliest  settlen  of 
Dunbarton.  Tliey  lui<l  been  hopefully  converted  uiiJer  the  preaching  of 
Whitcfield,  and  were  rejrarJed  a?  eminent  for  their  piety.  The  family  con- 
sisted of  thirteen  children,  and  Abraham,  being  the  seventh,  occupied  the 
middle  place,  having  six  on  each  side  of  him.  Four  ot  the  sons  were 
graduates  of  Dartmouth  College. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  when  he  was  abont  eight  years  old,  went  to 
rerido  with  a  neighbonr  of  his  fitther,  a  Mr.  Abraham  Bnrnham,  for  whom 
he  was  named,  and  oontimied  with  him  tall  ho  was  tweiity*o]i«  yews  «f  age. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  formed  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  liberal  ednoa- 
tion  ;  but  did  not,  at  that  time,  take  any  steps  fbr  Ao  aooomplishment  of 
his  object,  as  he  had  given  his  word  to  the  person  with  whom  he  lived  that 
he  would  remain  with  him  till  he  was  twenty-one.  He,  however,  availed 
himself  of  evenings  and  whatever  intervals  of  leisure  he  enjoyed,  for  useful 
reading ;  and  he  eontrived  by  extra  la^)onr  to  purchase  a  book,  and  when 
he  had  raa<le  himself  master  of  it,  would  exchange  it  for  another. 

As  soon  as  ho  had  reached  hia  majority,  he  ])egau,  in  accordance  with  his 
loug  cherished  resolution,  to  fit  for  College.  But,  after  a  few  mouths,  he 
was  obliged  to  give  up  his  studies  on  socount  of  the  weakness  of  his  eyes ; 
and  he  engaged  for  some  time  in  the  business  of  teaefaing,  and  also  vetniiiod, 
to  some  extent,  to  his  labours  on  the  &rm.  In  June,  1801,  he  lesumod  bis 
piopanrtaon  for  College.  His  teachers,  during  his  preparatory  course,  were 
suooessively  a  Mr.  Jamieson,  afterwards  a  lawyer  in  Goffstown,  his  brother, 
Samuel  Bumham,  then  Principal  of  the  Academy  in  Tyngsborough,  and 
his  pastor,  the  Rev.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Walter  Harris.  In  August,  isni',  he 
entered  the  Junior  class  in  Dartinonth  College,  being  then  nearly  twenty- 
seven  years  old.  The  following  division  of  his  time  for  the  day,  indicates 
what  were  hia  habits  m  a  student: — "Six  hours  for  close  study — as  close 
aa  my  weak  aud  pained  eyes  would  admit;  six  liuurs  for  deep  thou^iii, 
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nfleolloDy  and  meDtaliy  leriewing  my  leaBona ;  ogbt  houn  for  deep ;  ene 
fat  meals,  and  tliioe  for  manual  labour  io  pay  £or  my  board.**  He  gradua- 
ted wiih  a  high  reputation  as  a  scholar  In  1804. 

Immediately  after  leaving  College,  he  commenoed  a  eehool  in  Ooneord, 
N.  H.,  and  continued  it  till  May  of  the  next  year,  when  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  take  charge  of  the  Academy  in  Bradford,  Ma.-,?.  He  had  had 
a  general  purpose,  from  the  time  that  he  resolved  on  a  liberal  education, 
of  devoting  himself  to  the  ministry ;  and  he  had  not  only  been  the  subject 
of  many  scriouH  convictions,  but  had  indulged  some  faint  hope  that  he  had 
experienced  a  radical  change  of  character;  but  he  had  not  considered  him- 
self as  having  sufficient  evidence  of  thi&,  to  justify  him  in  making  any  direct 
mOTementa  towaida  the  saered  offioe.  During  a  revival  of  religiou,  how- 
ever, which  oooorred  in  the  eehool,  and  extended  to  the  parish,  in  the  anm- 
mer  of  1806, — of  whieb  Harriet  Newell  and  the  fint  Mrs.  Jndson  were 
aobjeots,  Mr.  Bomham  gained  so  mneh  confidence  in  his  own  Christian  expe* 
rienoe  that  he  determined  no  longer  to  postpone  his  preparation  for  the  min- 
istry; and  he  accordingly  tendered  his  resignation  as  Principal  of  the  Acad- 
emy, and  in  March,  lb07,  commenced  reading  Theology,  nnder  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parish  of  IJyfield.  In  July  following,  after  the  brief 
course  of  about  four  nionth.^,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  at  Topsfieid,  Mass., 
by  the  Easex  Middle  Association. 

Notwithstanding  his  immediate  preparatory  course  was  so  very  sliort,  he 
had  )>een  studying  Theology  more  or  less  from  the  age  of  fourteen ;  so  that 
his  actual  amount  of  theological  furniture  was  much  greater  than  would  be 
indicated  by  the  length  of  time  in  which  he  was  formally  a  theological  stu- 
dent Still,  it  was  bis  intention,  when  be  was  licensed,  to  return  to  his 
natlva  place  and  continue  his  studies  under  bis  pastor,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Harris. 
But,  soon  after  be  had  reached  Dnnbarton,  he  received  a  request  to  supply 
the  Tabernacle  church  at  Salem,  Mass., — Dr.  Worcester,  the  pastor,  being 
absent  on  account  of  hi.s  health ;  and  he  accordingly  went  thither  and  sup- 
plied for  three  months.  Before  this  period  had  expired,  he  was  invited  to 
preach  four  Snlibnth«  m  Pembroke,  N.  H.;  the  result  of  which  was  that  he 
received  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  a  permanent  settlement  there.  He 
wa.s  ordained  March  2,  1808,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  The  Sermon  on 
the  occasion  wa.s  preached  by  his  former  pastor,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Harris. 

He  continued  in  the  active  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  ministry  till 
November,  1850,  nearly  forty-three  years,  when,  at  hb  own  earnest  and 
repeated  request,  his  people  consented  tbet  be  should  resign  his  pastoral 
charge.  There  was,  at  this  time,  no  perceptible  finling  of  either  body  or 
mind ;  but  be  thought  that  a  younger  man  mi|^t  occupy  the  plaee  to  better 
purpose,  and  he  had  a  strong  desire  that  bis  people  should  be.  supplied  with 
a  minister  before  his  own  departure.  After  he  resigned  his  charge,  his 
health  continued  unimpaired  till  May,  1862,  when  he  was  visited  with  a 
paralytic  shock,  whieh  deprived  him,  in  a  great  degree,  of  the  use  of  liis 
right  arm  and  leg.  From  thi.s  time,  thon?]i  he  seemed  to  be  gradually  recov- 
ering, he  was  constantly  looking  fur  the  summons  to  depart.  On  Tue.sday, 
September  14,  liu  wm  seized  with  an  affection  of  the  bowels,  which  soon 
touk  the  iurm  of  eliolt  ra  iiinrlius;  but  it  was  not  till  after  four  or  five  days 
that  ail  hope  of  hid  recovery  wiis  given  up.  When  asked  if  he  wa.s  willing 
to  leave  himself  in  the  hands  of  God»  he  said,    Entirely and  then  added, 

Vol..  n.  « 
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**When  I  gave  up  myself  to  GoJ  in  conversion,  1  gave  myself  up  to  die." 
On  Tuesday  the  2l8t  of  September,  his  earthly  career  was  doted. 

In  1850,  tbe  degtee  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  oonfonwd  upon  liim  hj 
Dartmooili  College. 

His  minutry  may  be  said  to  IiftTe  .been  an  omiiieiitly  anoooseful  one. 
Many  instanoes  of  special  revival  oocurred  nnder  his  labonrs,  and  there  was 
rarely,  if  ever,  a  Communion  season,  that  did  not  witness  to  the  addition  of 
some  new  members  to  the  church.  The  number  of  communicants,  daring 
his  minlBtry,  increased  fruiu  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  forty;  though  laig^ 
numbers  had  been  removed  by  death  and  by  letter. 

He  was,  for  fifteen  years,  Secretary  of  the  New  Hampshire  Mi^^sionary 
Society,  and  resigned  the  office  in  1837,  when  the  operations  of  the  Society 
had  become  so  extensive  as  to  require  that  its  Secretary  iihould  devote  to 
its  interests  his  whole  time.  Ho  hod  much  to  do  also  in  originating  the 
Academy  at  Pembroke,  and  was  the  Presideni  of  its  Board  ef  Trusteee 
from  the  time  it  was  founded  till  his  death. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Bumham's  publications : — A  Political  Set«> 
men  entitled  "Antichrist."  A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Amos  W,  Burs- 
ham,  at  Kmdge,  1821.  A  Sermon  at  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  Luke  A. 
Spoflford,  at  Brentwood,  1825.  A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Kittridge,  1827.  A  Sermon  proaehed  before  the  Uopkinton  As-oeiation, 
after  the  death  of  the  Kcv.  Walt  r  Harris,  D.  D.,  1843.  A  Sermon  on  the 
i'ortieth  Anniversary  of  his  scttlenieut  in  the  ministry,  1848. 

Ho  was  married  to  Anna  Perly  of  Dunbarton,  May  10,  1^08.  She  died 
on  the  28th  of  December  of  the  muuc  year.  On  the  -iid  of  Jauuary,  1810, 
he  was  married  to  Mary  White  of  Plaistow,  who  died  October  18,  181S, 
leaving  two  daughters.  On  (he  15th  of  November,  1814,  he  was  married 
to  Martha  Barnard  of  Sterling,  Mass.,  who  died  September  90, 1815,  lewh- 
ing  an  infimt  daughter.  And  on  the  19th  of  November,  1816,  he  was  mu* 
ried  to  Elis^^eth  Bobinson  of  Exeter,  N.  H. 

FROM  TH£  B£V.  DAJUlEh  J.  NOYES,  D.  JO. 

FSOftSSOa  SS  nAUMOOTH  OOUiBOn. 

DAaTMOim  Couaoa,  Febrnary  10, 1860. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir:  My  particular  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Burnham  commenced 

about  fifteen  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  my  settlonunt  in  the  niinistry  at  Concord, 
whicli  is  hut  a  short  distance  fnun  Pembroke.  From  that  time  till  near  his 
death,  1  knew  him  iutiniati^ly.  We  were  members  of  the  name  Association  of 
ministers;  we  often  exchanged  pulpits  on  tbe  Sabbath,  and  occasionally  {xerformed 
ibr  each  other  ministerial  labour  at  other  times.  I  was  oAsn  in  his  hmSj, 
and  enjoyed  his  society,  when  free  from  all  the  restraint  wineh  puifiiiimal 
character  and  labours  might  impose.  I  ret^ard  my  acquaintance  and  fireqoent 
intercourse  with  him,  as  amooi- the  most  pleasant  »«MAi*wt*  nf  «wy  -fciw'gtffiei 
life;  and  I  rej  mcp  to  pay  this  tnli  iii  in  his  memory. 

Tltc  perisoaui  appearance  of  Dr.  iiurnhum  was  uoi  particularly  prepossessing. 
He  was  rather  below  the  usual  stature;  of  a  strong,  muscuUr  ftame;  thldE-eei 
but  not  corpulent.  His  h/cn  was  broad,  open,  and  naturally  pleasant;  hut  it 
sometimes  bore  an  expression  of  severity,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  his  eyes, 
and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  distinguishing  ohjccts  which  were  T)efore  him. 
He  was  ofuii  abrupt  in  his  manner  of  speakin<7;  hut  all  who  were  accjuainted 
with  him,  knew  that  what  he  said  was  as  devoid  of  severity  as  it  was  of  guile, 
sad  prooeeded  from  as  warm  a  heart  ai  ever  beat  in  the  bosom  of  nma. 
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One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  Dr.  Burnham's  character  was  independ- 
«iiGe  of  thought  wdactioD.  He  was  not  mh  or  flelf-confldent.  ]I»  did  not 
lean  to  hie  own  understanding.   He  was  not  ngardlcsa  of  the  opinions  of  others. 

He  not  only  sought  wisdom  of  God,  but  counsel  of  man.  But  he  believed,  not 
because  others  believed,  but  because  he  had  sufficient  evidcnre,  as  he  thou|:jht, 
to  justify  belief;  and  he  acted,  not  IjcH'aii.sc  ho  was  countenanced  by  others,  but 
because  biii  cuuviclion  uf  truth  and  duty  deinaudinl  action.  Wheu  he  had  once 
ddibcntdy  ibnned  his  opinion,  though  it  might  differ  from  tbst  of  others,  it 
was  Att  opinion,  end  he  was  ready  to  abide  hj  it. 

la  moral  courage  he  was  rtrdy  equalled,  never  surpassed.  He  would  have 
done  pood  service  in  a  martyr  age.  He  would  have  stood  with  all  the  firmness 
of  Luther  before  the  Diet  of  Worms.  He  would  not  hnve  quailed  in  the  presence 
of  Ahab,  and  1  have  mistaken  the  man,  if  he  would  have  fled  from  the  face  of 
Jezebel.  He  dared  to  do  his  whole  duty,  whether  daty  consisted  in  acting  or 
not  acting.  He  was  always  hold  and  ftarless  for  what  he  bdiered  to  be  the 
truth,  and  could  say  yes  or  no,  when  occasion  requii^d,  eithw  in  public  w  pri* 
▼ate,  without  an  apology,  an<l  if  need  be,  with  an  emphn-jis. 

But,  thoii'^li  he  was  remarkahlo  for  the  sterner  attributes  of  character, 
he  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  those  which  are  more  mild  and  gentle. 
He  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  Imew  him  best,  quite  as  much  for  his 
kindness  of  feeliqg  and  warmth  of  aflhctlon,  Ibr  his  assistance  cheerftilly  rendered 
in  time  of  need,  Ibr  his  sympathy  in  trials,  and  ibr  the  oAobs  of  friendship  and 
love  which  ho  so  generously  ]>f  rformed. 

Of  the  thcolofpcal  views  of  Dr.  Burnhani,  which  he  embraced  in  enrlv  lifr,  and 
which  lie  held  finaiy  to  the  close,  li©  has  himself  given  the  fullowiug  account: — 

The  doctrines  which  I  had  early  embraced,  and  which  1  intended  to  pr»u:h  as 
plainly  as  I  oould,  and  to  apjdy  as  &ithfiiUy  ss  I  oould,-'-saying,  after  the  exampk 
of  the  prophet  of  old, '  Thou  art  the  man,' — were  the  doctrines  of  the  Selbnna- 
tion,  emphatically  so  called,  or  the  doctrines  of  grace,  or  the  orthodox  system 
of  doctrines;  consisting  of  thf  «'ntir"  dcj.ravity  of  the  fallen  race  of  Adam; 
refirmration  by  the  Spirit  of  dud,  pLTsoual,  eternal  election;  justification  bj 
faiiti  m  Christ,  and  the  perseverance  unto  eternal  life  of  all  who  were  given  to 
Christ  in  the  covenant  of  Bedemption,  renewed  by  the  Holy  Qhost,  and  justified 
by  the  grace  of  Ood;  as  also  all  other  doctrines  implied  in  these  or  inseparably 
oonneeted  with  them.  I  have  made  it  an  object  to  preach  much  upon  the  character 
and  work  of  the  Mediator,  upon  the  character  and  work  of  the  Holy  (  iliost,  and 
upon  the  great  dang:er  of  resisting  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  above  doctriTics  T 
believe  and  preach,  not  merely  liecause  my  minister  and  teacher  in  my  youth  did 
so;  not  menly  beiarase  the  most  learned,  pions,  and  able  wrilsfs  of  the  Ohristisa 
era  have  believed,  and  tau^t,  and  preadied  these  doctrines>  bat  beoanse  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  they  are  the  doctrines  of  the  BiUe."  These  doctrines  he 
exhibited  with  f^reat  ( leamess  and  earnestness;  and  so  incorporaf'^'d  were  they 
into  his  habits  of  thought  and  into  his  Christian  experience,  that  every  practical 
truth  wliich  he  discussed  was  discussed  doctriually,  and  every  doctrinal  truth, 
practically. 

His  style  as  a  preacher  was  good, — tot  himself  excellent;  hi  pedi»ct  keeping 
with  his  bold  wad  vigorons  thoughts,  and  well  suited  to  give  them  additional 

power.  It  was  clear,  concise,  direct.  He  never  made  use  of  an  unnecessary 
word.  TTo  was  an  utter  .str;»Ti?<'r  Co  circ  umlocution.  The  nearest  and  most 
direct  n^ad  to  the  h^rt  and  coiiscience  was  the  one  he  always  chose.  No  one 
ever  complaiacd  that  he  did  not  speak  so  as  to  bo  understood. 

His  character  as  a  pastor  ooirssponded  well  with  his  character  as  a  preacher. 
Pastoral  labour  with  him  was  labour  for  Christ  and  for  soii]s,*»out  of  the  pulpit 
as  well  as  in  it.  In  the  parloar,  the  field,  the  workshop,  as  well  as  in  the  house 
of  Qod,  he  strove,  by  warning  and  instruction,  by  reproof  and  entreaty,  to  save 
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those  w  ho  had  Wn  committed  to  liis  charge,  and  for  whom  he  was  to  give  actx^nnt. 
The  SikbUath  ischool,  the  religtouii  literature  of  the  daj,  and  the  social  mcana  of 
grace,  irere  mftde,  so  ftr  as  wss  in  hfe  power,  to  eootrilNite  ridi  spuitml 
blcMingB  to  his  people. 

I  roiL'ht  ndd  that  Dr.  Bnraluun  wis  theeimest  friend  of  missions,  the  earnest 
friend  of  education,  the  earnest  friend  of  moral  reform.^.  IIU  ordy  hope  of  the 
success  of  these  reforms,  however,  wa.^  in  the  fIo<;i>^^  r,f  Christ.  He  suspected 
the  moraUty  that  was  exalted  above  holiness  ^  the  humanity  that  had  nothing 
of  God  in  it;  the  pbilaiithropy  that  rejected  tiie  eroM. 

I  em,  mj  desr  Sir, 

Y017  tniljr  jonFif 

DAVIBL  J.  irOTBS. 


FRANCIS  BROWN,  D«  D  • 

1808—1820. 

Francis  Brown  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  and  pDulonoe  Brown,  and 
was  bora  at  Chester,  Rockingham  County,  N.  H.,  January  11,  1784* 
His  father  was  a  mere  hunt,  and  had  a  liighly  respectable  standing  in  society. 
His  mother  was  a  penson  of  superior  intellect  and  heart;  and,  though  «he 
died  whcu  he  had  only  reaehed  his  tenth  year,  she  had  impressed  upan  bim 
8ome  of  the  most  striking  of  her  own  characteriMtics  ;  particularly  her  uncom- 
mon lov<?  of  order  an<l  propriety,  even  in  tlie  mo.st  minute  concerns,  and  her 
uncomprumi^iiDg  adherence  to  her  own  couvictious  of  truth  and  right.  In 
his  early  boyhood,  he  OTinoed  the  ntmost  eagenuM  in  the  pnrsnit  of  know- 
ledge, and  never  suffered  any  opportunity  for  intelleetnil  improyemeni  to 
esospe  bim.  At  Uie  age  of  fourteen,  be  ventured  to  ask  bis  firther  to  fomisk 
bim  with  the  neens  of  n  ooUegiate  edaoation ;  but  bis  fbiber,  in  oonsidem- 
tion  of  his  somewhat  stnitened  cironmstanees,  felt  oonstnined  to  denj  bis 
request.  By  a  subseqnent  marriage,  bowoTor,  his  ciroumstnaeee  were 
Improred;  and  the  new  mother  of  yonng  Brown,  with  most  oommendabls 
generosity,  assumed  the  pecuniary  responsibility  of  his  going  to  College. 
Tie  always  cherished  the  most  grateful  recollection  of  hrr  kindness  ;  and, 
hut  a  few  days  before  his  death,  he  said  to  her  with  the  deepest  filial  sensi- 
bility, *'  My  dear  mother,  whatever  good  I  have  done  in  the  world,  and 
whatever  honour  I  have  received,  T  owe  it  all  to  you." 

lu  his  sixteenth  year,  he  became  a  member  of  Atkinson  Academy,  th^ 
under  the  oare  of  tiie  Hon.  John  Yose,  and  among  tbe  most  respeetabls 
institntlons  of  tbe  kind  in  New  Bngland.  His  instnieter  bas  rendered  tbe 
following  testimony  oonoeming  btm  at  tbat  period: — "Though  be  made  no 
pretensions  to  piety,  daring  bis  residence  at  the  Academy,  be  was  exceed- 
ingly  amiable  in  his  affections  and  moral  in  his  deportment.  It  is  very  laie 
we  find  an  individual  in  whom  so  many  exeellepoies  cen^.  To  a  sweet 
disposition  was  united  a  strong  mind ;  to  an  accuracy  which  examined  tbe 
minutiae  of  every  thing,  a  depth  of  inveatiantiou  which  penetrated  the  most 
profound.  I  rccollert  that  when  I  wrote  re(  t)inmending  him  to  Coll^e,  I 
informed  Dr.  Wheeiock  I  had  sent  liim  an  Addison." 

•  AflMK.  Qaait.  Baf-i  XHL 
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Of  the  formation  of  his  religious  character,  little  more  is  known  than  that 
it  was  uf  silent,  yet  steady  growth.  To  his  friends  who  stood  around  him, 
as  he  iaj  on  hia  death  bed,  he  made  tiie  ioilowiug  statement: — "During  my 
siokneflB  at  Atkinson  Aoademj,  aboat  the  time  the  fever  formed  a  cribis, 
frbiUt  in  a  state  of  partial  deliriam,  I  had  a  view  of  the  happineu  of 
HaaTon:  I  waa  gently  led  on  to  the  portal,  and  beheld  a  glory  wbieh  I  oan 
never  dosoribe.  I  was  then  oondooted  to  the  gate  of  hell,  where  I  had  a  view 
of  the  pit  below.  I  fell  asleep,  and  upon  waking,  thought  I  could  not  live. 
Greatly  distressed  in  my  mind,  I  oallcd  for  my  mother,  and  asked  her  what  I 
should  do.  When  she  had  oonnsellcd  me,  and  directed  me,  as  my  ease 
required,  I  changed  my  position  in  the  bed,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  attempted  to  pray.  After  thi»s,  I  had  clear  and  impresbive  views  of 
the  Saviour,  succeeded  by  great  enjoyment,  such  as  I  had  never  experienced 
before.  I  felt  a  desire  to  go  to  College  and  become  a  minister."  AVhat 
importance  he  attached  to  these  exercises,  or  what  bearing  they  had  upon 
his  ultimate  religious  charaeteri  it  is  impossible  to  ascertaiu.  It  would  seem 
probable,  howeror,  that,  from  this  period,  his  mind  was  directed  to  the 
attainment  of  the  one  thii^^  needful ;  though  it  was  not  till  the  year  that 
lie  beoame  a  Tator  in  OoU^  that  he  made  a  pnblio  profisssioa  of  his  &ith, 
by  oonneeting  himself  with  the  ehnroh  in  his  native  plaoe. 

In  the  spring  of  1802,  be  joined  tli*  T'roshman  class  of  Dartmovth  Ool* 
lege ;  and,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  oollegiate  oonrse,  was  a  model  of 
persevering  diligence,  of  gentle  and  winning  manners,  and  pure  and  elevated 
morality.  From  rollcgc  he  carried  with  him  the  respect  and  love  of  both 
teachers  and  students.  Having  spent  the  year  succeeding  his  graduation,  as 
a  private  tutor  in  the  family  uf  the  venerable  Judge  Paine  of  Willian!«town, 
Vt.,  he  was  appointed  tea  Tutorship  in  the  Colle^fe  at  which  he  had  gradu- 
ated. This  office  he  aceepiuJ,  and  for  three  years  discharged  its  duties  with 
great  ability  and  fidelity,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  pursuing  theolo- 
gioal  studies  with  lefereaoe  to  bis  future  proftstion. 

Having  leoeired  license  to  preach  firam  the  Grafton  Association,  he 
lesigned  his  Tutorship  at  the  Commencement  m  1809,  with  a  view  to 
give  himself  solely  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  After  declining  several 
flattering  iq[>plicatioD8  for  his  services,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
Oongrega^onal  church  in  North  Yarmouth,  Me.,  to  become  their  pastor; 
and  he  was  accordingly  ordained  there,  on  his  birth-day,  January  11,  1810. 
Within  a  few  months  from  this  time,  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Languages 
at  Dartmouth  CoIIol'o  ;  but  this  appointment,  he  was  pleased,  greatly  to 
the  joy  of  his  pari»hioners,  to  decline.  For  the  .succeeding  five  years,  he 
laboured  with  crrcat  zeal  and  success  among  his  people,  while  his  influence 
was  sensibly  icli  m  bUalaiumg  and  advancing  the  iutcrcbts  of  learning  and 
roli^on  throughout  the  State.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  lamented 
President  Appleton ;  and  no  one  perhaps  co-operated  with  the  Fresidsnt 
more  vigorously  than  he,in  increasing  the  resouroes  and  extMidmg  the  influ* 
enoe  of  Bowdoin  College. 

A  difficulty  had  existed,  foT  several  years,  at  Dartmouth  College,  between 
President  John  Whedock  and  the  Trustees,  having  its  origin  in  both  pub' 
lie  and  private  causes,  and  finally  becoming  mixed  up  with  the  politics  of 
the  State.  President  Wheelock,  in  June,  1815,  brouglit  !i  series  of  charges 
ugaiii5?t  the  Trustees  before  the  Legislature  of  the  8tate.  In  August  of 
the  same  year,  the  Trustees,  actiog  on  a  provision  of  the  Charter,  removed 
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Dr.  Wheelock  from  the  Presidency;  ami,  at  the  same  time,  elect Mr- 
Brown  iu  bis  place.  He  was  inaugurated  on  the  27th  of  September  follotr- 
iug.  At  tlic  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  an  Act  was  passed  to  ' '  auicad 
the  Charter,  ud  enktga  and  impiove  the  Gorporvtioii  of  Battmotttlt  Col- 
lege," changing  the  nsme  of  ii  to  »  UniTenlty,  and  adding  to  its  Tragteet 
a  suffieient  number  to  control  its- ooiporate  action.  Tlds  Act  was  not 
aoknowledgod  by  the  Trustees  of  the  College  as  valid.  Other  Acta  were  anb- 
sequently  passed,  impoeing  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars  on  any  one  wko 
should  act  in  any  capacity  a^  an  officer  under  the  old  Board.  The  fomer 
Treasurer  of  the  College  adhered  to  what  wa^  oalied  the  UniTorai^  P*"^) 
taking  with  him  the  College  8eal,  Charter,  &g. 

An  action  was  then  brouglit  in  the  State  Court  (Dartmouth  College  versus 
\V.  II.  Woodward)  for  recovery  of  tlio  Seal,  Charter,  kc.  It  was  argued 
in  September,  1817,  by  Jeremiah  Masou,  Jeremiah  Smith,  and  Daniel  Web- 
ster for  the  College,  and  John  Sullivan  and  Ichabod  Bartlett  for  the  Uni- 
▼eraitj,— the  validity  of  the  Aete  of  the  Lcgislatore  being  the  turning 
point.  In  November,  1817,  Chief  Jnatioe  Biehardson  deliTered  the  opinioo 
of  the  Conrt  against  the  Coll^.  An  Appeal  was  immediately  taken  to 
•  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  where  the  ease  was  argued  bj 
Daniel  Webster  and  Joseph  Hopkinson  for  the  College,  and  V  v  John  Holmes 
and  William  Wirt  for  the  University.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  |^ve  the 
decision  for  the  Colle<re,  February  2,  1819,  in  which  all  the  Justioes  mgrsed 
except  Duvall.    .Justice  To  ld  was  absent. 

During  the  period  whuu  the  College  controversy  was  at  its  height,  and  it 
seemed  difficult  to  predict  its  issue,  Mr.  Brown  was  invited  to  the  Pre^^i- 
deiicy  of  Uamiltou  College, — a  respectable  and  flourishing  iuititutiou  in 
the  State  of  New  Yoik.  He  did  not,  however,  feel  at  liberty  to  accept  the 
invitation,  oonmdering  himself  so  identified  with  the  GoU^e  with  whieh  be 
was  then  connected,  that  he  must  share  either  its  sinking  or  rising  fortnnes. 

President  Brown*s  labonis  were  too  ^fsvere  for  his  constitation.    He  was 
not  only  almost  constantly  engaged  during  the  week  in  the  instmetion  sod 
general  snpervision  of  the  College,  bnt  most  of  his  Sabbaths  were  spent  in 
preaching  to  destitute  congregations  in  the  noiglibourhood ;  and,  dariiii:  his 
vacations,  he  was  generally  travrlHnir  with  a  view  to  increase  the  Colloire 
funds.     Soon  after  the  Commencement  in  1S18,  he  began  to  t^how  some 
symptoms  of  pulmon?iry  disease ;  and  these  symptoms  continued,  mud 
assumed  a  more  aggravated  form,  under  the  best  medical  prescriptions. 
His  last,  effort  in  the  pulpit  was  at  Thetford,  Vt.,  October  6,  1818.  In 
the  hope  of  recovering  from  his  disease,  he  travelled  into  the  Western  part 
of  New  York,  bnt  no  substantial  relief  was  obtained.    In  the  fall  of  1819, 
with  a  view  to  try  the  effect  of  a  milder  climate,  he  jonmeyed  as  far  South 
as  Sonth  Carolina  and  Georgia,  where  he  spent  the  following  winter  and 
spring.    He  returned  in  the  month  of  June ;  and,  though  he  was  greeted 
by  his  friends  and  pupib  with  the  most  affectionate  welcome,  they  all  saw, 
fro!u  his  pallid  countenance  and  emaciated  form,  that  he  had  only  come 
h'  li  f^  to  die.    As  he  was  unable  tn  nppear  in  public,  he  invited  the  Senior 
class,  who  were  about  to  leave  College  at  the  commencement  of  their  Ia.?t 
vacation,  to  vi^it  him  in  hif  chamber:  and  there  he  addressed  to  thciu, 
with  the  solemnity  ut  a  spirit  just  rea(iy  to  take  its  flight,  the  rooM  j.erti- 
nent  and  affMtionate  farewell  counsels,  which  they  received  with  every 
expression  of  gratitiide,  venention,  and  love.    In  his  last  days  sad 
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hours,  he  evinced  the  most  bumble,  trusting,  child-like  spirit,  willing  to 
Uyc  luug  as  God  was  pleased  to  detain  him,  but  evidently  considering  it 
hx  better  to  depart  and  be  witK  Chiut.  His  last  words  were,  Glorious 
Bedeemer,  tdce  my  spirit."   He  died  July  27,  1820. 

He  was  married  February  4, 1811,  to  Elifabetb,  dangbter  of  tbe  Bot. 
Tristram  Gibnaa,*  a  lady  wbose  fine  inteUeotnal,  moral,  and  Cbruttan  qual- 
ities  adorned  every  station  in  which  she  was  placed.  She  survived  him 
many  years,  and  died  on  the  5th  of  September,  1851.  They  had  three 
children, — one  of  whom,  Samuel  Gilman^  (now  D.  D.)  ie  a  Profieesor  in 
Dartmouth  College. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  President'  Brown 
by  both  Hamilton  and  Williams  Colleges,  in  1819. 

The  following  is  a  ILat  of  President  lirown's  published  works: — An 
xVddrcss  uu  Music,  delivered  before  the  Handel  Society  of  Dartuiuuih  Col- 
lege, 1809.  The  filtfafnl  atewaid:  A  Sermon  delirered  at  the  ordination 
of  Allen  Greeley,  1810.  A  Sermon  dellTered  before  tbe  Maine  Missionary 
Society,  1814.  Calvin  and  Calvinism ;  defended  a^unst  certain  injurioiu 
representations  contained  in  a  pamphlet  entitled, — '*  A  Sketch  of  tbe  Life 
and  Doctrine  of  tbe  celebrated  John  Calvin;"  of  which  Rev.  Martin  Ruter 
claims  to  be  the  author,  1815.  A  Reply  to  the  Rev.  Martin  Rater's  Let- 
ter relating  to  Calvin  and  Calvinism,  1815.  A  Sermon  delivered  at 
Concord  before  the  Convention  of  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters <^  >iew  Hampshire,  1818. 

FBOM  THE  BEY.  CHABLES.  B.  HADDOCK,  D.  D. 
paoriasoa  n  nAaiMOOffB  coiiLiqb. 

DAaTMOOTB  COLUOI,  MsTcli  1, 1849. 
Dear  Sir:  Tou  were  pleased,  some  months  ago,  to  request  me  to  give  you  my 
Impressions  of  the  character  of  the  late  President  Brown.  I  comply  with  3'our 
wifihcs  the  more  roa'lily  l.o.  Muse  that  character  never  rcrurs  to  my  thouj^hts, 
without  awakening  sumutluug  of  the  same  vivid  delight  with  which  I  venerated 
him  in  hi:>  lifetime. 

My  acquaintance  witb  the  President  was,  Ibr  tbe  most  part,  that  of  a  pupil  with 
has  teacher;— an  undergraduate  with  the  Head  of  the  College.  And  yet  it  was 
somewhat  more  than  this;  for  it  was  my  happiness,  during  my  Senior  year,  to 

hrivf»  1«  flpnj"?  in  the  same  hon*?p  with  luni,  -nif!  to  cat  at  the  same  table,  in  the 
family  of  one  of  the  Professorii,  and- as  one  of  a  small  circle,  all  connected  with 
College,  and  a  good  deal  remarkable  for  the  freedom  and  vivacity  of  their  conversa- 
tion. After  graduating,  I  saw  bim  only  occastonally ,  until  the  last  few  months  of 
his  life,  which  he  passed  here,  near  the  dose  of  my  first  year's  residence  at  the 
College  as  a  teacher, — months  in  which  the  greatness  of  his  character  was  still 
more  signally  manifLSt  than  in  any  other  circumstances  in  which  I  had  seen  him. 

In  recording  my  youthful  impressions  of  so  uncommon  a  personage,  I  may, 
therefore,  hope  to  be  thought  to  speak  not  altogether  without  knowledge,  though 
it  should  be  with  enthusiasm. 

Dr.  Brown  came  to  preside  ov«r  the  College*  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  and  in 
circumstances  to  attract  unusual  attention  to  his  administration.  Tt  was  during 
a  violent  contest  of  opposing  parties  for  the  control  of  its  affairs,  and  immediately 
after  the  removal  of  his  predecessor  from  office.   Uis  qualificatioos  and  hisi^ofli- 

•TRmmAM  GiLVAH  WM  a  natire  of  Exeter,  N.  Vk,\  hm  emduatcd  at  Ilarvjird  College  in 

t'     liareh  ia  HoKth  Toeath,  Ms.,  l>«o«nber  8,  1769}  and 

died  Apnl  1,         aged  tfevtiQty-fuur. 
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cial  acts  were,  of  course,  exposed  to  seycro  scrutiny,  antl  could  commaod  the 
respect  of  the  cuwmuiiity  ^t  large,  odIj  bj  approring  thcmBclves  to  the  candid 
judgment  eren  of  the  adTerae  partj.  And  1  lappose  it  would  be  admittod,  «f«B 
in  New  Hampahire,  that  no  man  ever  commended  him^f  to  general  ikvoor,  I 

may  say  to  genenl  admiration,  by  a  wiser,  more  prudent,  or  more  honourable 
bearing,  amid  the  greatest  and  most  trying  difficulties.  Indeed,  such  was  his  con- 
duct of  afTairs,  and  such  the  nobleness  of  his  whob  ctiaracter,  as  displayed  in  his 
liiiurcour^e  with  the  Govei  iunent  of  the  State,  with  a  rival  institution  under  the 
public  attthority»  and  with  all  classea  of  men,  that  not  a  few  who  began  with  seal 
for  the  OoUi^  over  wbidi  he  presided*  came  at  laat  to  act  even  more  from  seal 
for  the  MAN  who  presided  orer  it- 

The  mind  of  Dr.  Brown  was  of  iho  very  highest  order, — profound,  conipre- 
hcn.sive,  and  distriminalinj^.  It.s  artuui  wa.s  (K'lil)eratc,  circumspect,  and  sure- 
He  made  no  mistakes  j  hu  left  nothing  in  doubt  where  certainty  was  possible;  he 
never  oonjeetuied  where  there  were  meaoa  of  knowledge ;  he  had  no  obaeuie  gUmp- 
808  among  hU  ideas  of  troth  and  doty.  Always  sound  and  always  luminous,  his 
opinions  were  never  uttered  without  being  understood,  and  never  understood 
without  being  rej^arded.  There  was  a  dignity  and  weight  in  his  judgments, 
which  seem  tu  mu  nut  unlike  what  constitutes  the  patriarchal  authority  of  Wash- 
ington  -and  Marshall. 

If  not  already  a  man  of  learning  in  the  larger  sense  of  that  term,  it  was  only 
because  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  relation  had  so  long  attracted  his  att^tion  to 
the  objects  of  more  particular  interest  in  his  profession.  Had  his  lifobeen  spared, 
however,  he  wotild  have  been  learned  in  tlie  highest  and  rarest  .sense.  His  habits 
of  study  were  liberal,  ]):itient,  and  eminently  philosophical;  and  within  the 
sphere  which  his  inquiries  covered,  hiis  knowledgu  was  accurate  and  choice,  and 
his  taste  faultless.  The  entire  form  of  his  literary  character  was  beantifiil — 
strong  without  being  dogmatic;  delicate  without  being  fastidious. 

Uis  HEART  was  large.  Great  objects  alone  could  fill  it;  and  it  was  full  of  great 
object*?.  There  was  no  litil^Mio?;.^  of  thought,  or  purpose,  or  ambition,  in  him — 
nothing  little.  The  rangt-  oi  his  liu-mry  .syinpathies  was  as  wide  as  the  world 
of  mind;  his  bouevoluncu  as  universal  as  the  wants  of  man. 

His  PBBSOir  vras  commanding.  Gentle  in  his  manners,  afihble,  courteons,  ho 
yet,  unconsdously.  partly  by  the  natural  dignity  of  his  figure,  and  still  more  by 
thegpreatness  visibly  impressed  on  his  features,  exapted  from  us  all  a  deference,  a 
veneration  even,  that  seemed  as  natural  as  it  was  inevitable.  His  very  presence 
was  a  restraint  upon  every  thing  like  levity  or  frivolity,  and  diffused  a  thoughtful 
and  composed,  if  not  always  grave,  air  about  him,  whicli,  never  ceasing  to  be 
cheerful  and  bright,  never  faUed  to  dignify  the  <>hji  >-tb  uf  pursuit  and  elevate  the 
intercourse  of  life.  A  obnvlkvan  in  the  primitive  sense  of  the  word,^e  vrasj, 
without  seeking  to  bo  thought  so,  always  felt  to  be  of  a  superior  order  of  men. 

In  no  other  instance  was  1  ever  so  inipre?:>:cd  with  the  moral  greatness  of  the 
Christian  spirit  as  by  his  conduct  on  a  particidar  occasion.  The  scene  is  still  clear 
in  my  remembrance,  after  five  and  thirty  years,  it  was  while  I  was  a  student, 
and  boarding  at  the  same  place  with  him,  very  soon  after  he  had  come,  a  young 
man,  to  assume  the  office,  from  which  the  venerable  Wheelock  had  latdy  been 
dismissed.  There  had  been  at  tea,  the  evening  before,  an  uncommonly  earnest, 
•  not  to  say  heated,  discussion  upon  soiui)  philosophical  question.    One  of  the 

Professors,  a  Tutor,  and  several  students,  were  present.  We  had  just  come  tu 
the  breakfast  table;  and  the  little  space  of  silence  that  naturally  follows  the 
grace,  was  interrupted  by  the  President  in  a  tone  of  subdued  and  mellow  emotion, 
which  I  remember  sensibly  impressed  mc.  "  I  wish  to  say,  Sir,"  said  he, 
addressing  the  Professor,  "  that  T  much  regret  the  intemperate  expression  into 
which  I  was  betrayed  in  the  disrussion  la^^t  evening,  and  hope  you  wiU  ibigive 
me  for  it.   It  was  uncalled  for  and  unbecoming." 
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I  have  no  doubt  that  cverj  individual  of  the  company,  already  an  admirer  of 
the  President,  was,  from  that  time,  more  sensible  than  ever  before,  of  the  great- 
ness of  ths  MAir. 

On  ths  wliole>  H  hu  been  mj  fortone  to  know  no  mtn  wIkwo  entire  dukncter 
hM  appMred  to  me  so  nsur  perfection^none,  whom  it  would  so  BaMf  me  In 

all  thing;s  to  resemble. 

How  much  we  lost  in  him,  it  is  now  imjiossildc  to  estimate,  and  would  perhaps 
be  useless  to  know.  His  early  death  extinguished  great  hopes.  But  his  memory 
is  a  treasure,  which  mn  death  ctnnot  take  from  ns. 

With  great  regard,  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Tonr  fricoid  and  obedient  servant, 

CBARIiES  B.  HADDOOK. 

FROM  THE  HON.  RUFUS  CHOATE, 

XEMBEB  or  TUm  SBXATK  Of  THX  VMVm  STATSS. 

BosToir,  June  20, 1856. 
My  dear  Sir  :  It  happened  that  my  whole  time  at  College  coincided  with  the 
period  of  President  Brown's  administration.  He  was  inducted  into  oflfioe  in  the 

antmnn  of  1815,  my  freshman  year;  and  he  died  in  the  summer  of  1820.  It  is 
not  the  xcant  therefore,  but  the  throng,  of  recollections  of  him  that  creates  any 
difficulty  in  complying  with  your  request.  He  was  still  young  at  the  time  of  his 
inauguration;  not  more  than  thirty-one;  and  he  had  passed  those  few  years, 
after  ha\ing  been  for  three  of  them  a  Ttttw  in  DartuKHitb  CoUege,  in  the  care  of 
a  parish  in  North  Yarmouth  in  Maine;  but  he  had  already,  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  dignity  of  person  and  sentiment;  rare  beauty,— almost  yoathful  beauty 
of  countenance;  a  sweet,  deep,  commanding  tone  of  voice;  a  grave,  but  graceful 
and  attractive  demeanour — all  tlie  trails  and  all  the  qualities,  completely  ripe, 
which  make  up  and  express  weight  of  character;  and  all  the  address,  and  iirm- 
ness,  and  knowledge  of  youth,  men,  and  affairs  which  constitute  what  we  call 
administrative  talent.  For  that  form  of  talent,  and  for  the  greatness  which 
belongs  to  character,  he  was  doubtless  remarkable.  He  most  have  been  distin- 
guished for  this,  among  the  eminent.  From  his  first  appearance  befrxc  the  stu- 
dents on  the  day  of  his  inauguration,  when  he  delivered  a  brief  and  grave 
address  in  Latin,  prepared  we  were  told,  the  evening  before, — imtil  they  followed 
the  bier,  mourning,  to  his  untimely  grave,  he  governed  them  perfectly  and 
always,  through  thdr  love  and  veneration;  tlie  love  and  veneration  of  the  "  will- 
ing soul."  Other  arts  of  government  were  indeed,  jast  then,  scarcely  practica- 
ble. The  College  was  in  a  crisis  which  relaxed  discipline,  and  would  have  placed 
a  weak  ins tructer,  or  m  instructer  unlxloved,  or  loved  with  no  more  than  ordi- 
nary regard,  in  the  power  of  cksscs  which  would  have  abused  it.  It  was  a  crisis 
which  demanded  a  great  man  for  President,  and  it  found  such  an  one  in  him. 
In  1816,  the  L^^lature  of  New  Hampshire  passed  the  Acts  which  chan^ged 
the  charter  of  the  institution;  abolished  the  old  Corporation  of  Trustees; 
created  a  new  one;  extinguished  the  legal  identity  (»f  the  College;  and  recon- 
structed it  or  set  up  another  under  a  diffen-nt  and  nuire  ambitious  name  and  a 
different  government.  The  old  Trustees,  with  President  Browu  at  their  head, 
denied  the  validity  of  these  Acts,  and  resisted  their  administrati<m.  A  domi« 
luui  political  party  had  passed  or  adopted  them;  and  thereupon  a  controversy 
arose  between  the  College  and  a  majority  of  the  State;  conducted  in  part  in 
the  courts  of  law  of  New  Hampshire,  and  of  the  Union;  in  part  by  the  press; 
sometimes  by  the  stu<k'n(s  of  the  old  institution  and  the  new  in  personal  col- 
lision, or  the  menace  of  personal  collision,  within  the  very  gardens  of  the 
Academy;  which  was  not  terminated  until  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  Unittkl 
States  adjudged  the  Acts  uneonstitntional  and  void.  This  decision  was  pro 
nonnoed  in  1819;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  had  President  Brown  peace>-^ 
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brief  puoA^e  mmle  httpp^'  by  letters,  by  rdUgiou,  by  the  cou&ciousoess  of  a  great 
doty  perfomed  for  Iaw,  for  ItUmtiure,  and  for  the  eam^SMtion, — ^happr  efia 
in  prospect  of  premature  death.  This  contest  tiied  him  and  the  CoUeg«  witk 
extreme  and  various  severity.  To  induce  students  to  remain  in  a  school  dis- 
turbed and  menaced;  to  enjjapc  nnd  inform  public  sentirfuTit, — tlio  true  patron 
and  ettVclive  founder,  by  showing  fortii  that  the  priiu  ij»lc.s  oi  a  .sound  political 
murahiy  at»  well  as  of  law  prescribed  the  action  of  the  old  Irustees;  to  confer 
with  the  couneel  of  the  College,  two  of  whom,— Mr.  Ilason  and  Mr.  Webster 
have  often  declared  to  me  their  admiration  of  tlie  intellectual  force  and  practi- 
cal  good  sense  which  he  brought  to  those  conferences, — this  all,  while  it  with- 
drew him  somewhat  from  the  proper  studies  and  proper  cares  of  his  office, 
citiited  a  net.csMitj  for  llie  display  of  the  very  rarest  qualities  of  temper,  dis- 
cretion, tact,  uud  coiuniundj  and  he  met  it  with  coubummatu  ability  au«i  for- 
tune. One  of  his  addresses  to  the  stndentc  in  the  chapel  at  the  darkeat 
moment  of  the  straggle,  presenting  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  College, 
and  the  embarrassments  of  all  kinds  which  surrounded  its  instructers,  and 
ap}K»a!ing:  to  the  manliness,  and  affection,  and  good  principles,  of  the  students 
to  help  "  b}  what;?ocver  thinj^s  \vere  honest,  lovely,  or  of  good  report,*' occurs 
to  recollection  as  of  extraordinary  pcrsiuisiveiiess  and  influence. 

There  can  he  no  douht  that  he  had  very  eminent  intellectnal  ability;  true 
love  of  the  beautiful  in  all  thii^,  and  a  taste  trained  to  discover,  enjoy,  and 
jud^^e  it;  and  that  his  acquirements  were  competent  and  increasing.  It  wan 
the  kecnni:ss"  uf  his  mind  of  which  Mr.  Mason  always  spoke  to  me  as 
remarkable  ia  any  man  of  any  j»nifcs>ioii.  He  met  him  only  in  cousultation  as 
aclicnl;  but  others,  students,  all  nearer  his  age,  and  admitted  to  lus  fuller 
intimacy,  must  hare  been  struck  rather  with  the  sobriety  and  sonndness  of  his 
thoughts,  the  solidity  and  large  grasp  of  his  understanding,  and  the  harmo- 
nized culture  of  all  its  parts.  He  wrote  a  pure  and  clear  Engli.sh  style,  and 
he  judged  of  elegant  literature  ^vith  a  catholic,  and  appreciative,  but  chastised, 
taste.  The  recollections  of  a  student  of  the  learning  of  a  beloved  and  venera- 
ted President  of  a  College,  whom  he  sees  only  as  a  boy  sues  a  muu,  and  his 
testimony  conoemlng  it,  will  have  little  value;  but  I  know  that  he  was 
esteemed  an  excellent  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  and  our  recitations  of  Uoraee, 
which  the  poverty  of  the  College  and  the  small  number  of  its  teachers  induced 
him  to  snp<*rintend,  though  wc  were  Sophomores  only,  were  the  most  Sgreeablo 
and  in.structive  exercises  of  the  whole  College  classical  course. 

Of  studies  more  professional  he  seemed  master.  Locke,  Stewart,  with 
whose  liberality  and  tolerance,  and  hopefhl  and  rational  philanthropy  he  sympa* 
thized  warmly;  Butler,  Edwards,  and  the  writers  on  natural  law  and  moral 
philosophy,  he  expounded  with  the  case  and  freedom  of  one  habitually  trained 
and  wholly  equal  to  these  larjrer  meditations. 

Ilis  term  of  otlice  was  short  and  troubled;  but  the  historian  of  the  Cnllosro 
will  record  of  his  administration  a  two-fold  honour;  fir&t,  that  it  was  marked 
by  a  noble  vindication  of  its  chartered  rights;  and  second,  that  it  was  marked 
also  by  a  real  advancement  of  its  learning;  by  coUectioos  of  ampler  libraries,  and 
by  displays  of  a  riper  scholarship. 

I  am,  with  great  n^rd,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  GHOAT£. 
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LUTHER  HAET* 

1809—1884. 

Luther  Habt  was  born  in  Goshen,  Litchfield  County,  Codti.,  in  July, 
1783.  He  was  a  son  of  T>n\u\  and  Hannah  Hart,  both  of  whom  were 
persons  of  exemplary  floportiu  rit ,  thouL'h  it  was  at  a  late  period  in  life  that 
thoy  bccamo  prott  —  n  -  of  n  liLnrn.  His  mother,  who  belonged  to  a  family 
on  Luug  Island,  by  the  name  ot  iludsou,  possessed  a  iniud  of  more  than  com- 
mon vigour,  and  gave  evidence  of  piety  from  her  early  years.  The  son  was 
dutingnished  in  his  childhood  by  his  fondneaB  for  boolu,  hia  ready  OBpacity 
for  leuming,  and  an  nnconmon  love  of  mnaio. 

In  tbo  year  1799,  soon  after  the  comnioieenenl  of  the  great  revival  of 
religion  that  spread  over  a  large  part  of  Hartford  and  Litchfield  counties  in 
CkHUneotiout,  and  Berkshire  county  in  Massachusetts,  he  made  a  public  pro- 
fes«5ion  of  his  faith  in  Christ, — being  then 'm  liis  sixteenth  year.  From  this 
time,  he  felt  :\n  larnest  desire  to  devote  him  i  ll  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel ; 
but  the  straitened  circumstances  of  his  father  a  family  seemed  to  render  it 
necessary  that  he  should  remain  at  home ;  and  he  actually  did  remain  at 
home  for  two  or  three  years,  labouring  with  his  father  as  u  house  earpeuter. 
Late  in  the  year  1802,  or  abont  the  beginning  of  1803,  he  eommenoed  hia 
■tndieb  preparatory  to  entering  College,  nnder  the  inatraetioa  of  the  Bev* 
Alexander  Gillet  of  Torrington,  the  minister  of  the  parish  in  whioh  the 
&mily  then  resided.  In  the  autumn  of  1803,  be  was  admitted  to  the  Fresh- 
man Class  in  Yale  College.  Through  his  whole  collegiate  course  he  snstained 
a  high  reputation  for  ])oth  scholarship  and  bebavioor,  and  was  graduated 
in  1807,  with  one  of  the  highest  honours. 

The  first  year  after  he  left  Tollege  ho  spent  as  a  teacher  in  the  Academy 
at  Litchfield,  South  Farms.  At  the  close  of  the  year  he  began  his  theolo- 
gical studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Porter,  then  pa:*tor 
of  the  church  in  Washington,  Conn.;  but  when,  shortly  after,  the  Seminary 
at  Aadover  was  opened,  he  beeame  a  member  of  it,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
olass  of  its  graduates.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Essex  Middle 
Association  St  ministers,  in  Massaohnsetts,  in  September,  1809.  He  was 
soon  invited  by  the  Congregational  church  at  Plymonth,  Conn.,  to  preach 
as  a  candidate,  and  in  due  time  received  a  call  to  settle,  and  was  ordained 
in  September,  1810;  the  sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  the  Kcv. 
Mr.  Portor,  his  early  theological  instriK  tor,  The  church  of  which  he 
became  pa.-itor  had  been  pomewhat  distracted  by  hearing  a  variety  of  candi- 
dates ;  but  ho  had  not  been  long  among  them,  before  they  were  all  more 
than  Matii^fied  with  his  ministrations. 

In  the  year  1811,  Mr.  Hart  was  married  to  Minerva,  only  daughter  of 
Qencral  Potter  of  Plymouth, — a  oonneetion  whioh  proved  greatly  subservi- 
ent  to  both  his  comfort  and  nsefolness.  Mrs.  Hart  snrvived  her  husband, 
and  still  survives,  (1852,)  but  they  had  no  children. 

In  the  course  of  Mr.  Hart's  ministry,  there  were  four  different 
periods,  at  which  there  was  an  unusual  attention  to  religion,  followed  by 
large  aocesrions  to  his  ohurohj — ^namely,  1812,  1824,  1827,  and  1831. 
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Between  four  and  five  bondrcd  were  admitted  to  the  Cumin  union  daring 
hiA  whole  miuiairy,  who,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  adonitd  tluir 
Ohrifltuuk  proleaoion. 

In  the  year  1818,  Mr.  Hart  was  associated  with  flevetal  other  promincDt 
olergymen  of  Connecticat,  as  a  Committee  for  the  publication  of  Doetrinal 
Tracts.  One  of  these  Tracts  was  written  by  himself,  and  was  entitled 
"Plain  reasons  for  relying  on  Presbyterian  ordination,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend."  Even  those  who  do  not  adopt  tho  views  which  it  defends,  concede 
that  it  is  marked  by  high  ability.  Mr.  Hart  had  also  an  important  agency 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  Spectator,  and  was,  for  a  number  of 
years,  one  of  the  pimtipal  contributors  to  it. 

For  several  wecka  previous  to  the  commencement  of  his  last  illness,  he 
had  been  unusually  abundant  in  labours,  both  in  and  out  of  bis  own  parish  i 
and  that,  notwithstanding  he  was  oppressed  and  enfeebled  bj  a  deeply  seated 
oold.  On  the  18th  of  April,  1834,  he  was  seized  with  a  Inng  fem ;  hut  in 
its  earlier  stages  it  was  not  deemed  alarming.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
however,  it  assumed  a  very  threatening  aspect,  and  on  the  25th  terminated 
fiitally.  In  the  prospeot  of  his  departure  he  evinced  a  serene  triumph,  and 
passed  away  in  the  transports  of  a  lively  faith.  The  sermon  at  his  funeral 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Noah  Porter,  of  Farraington,  and  the 
substance  of  it  was  published  in  the  Christian  Spectator  for  September,  of 
the  same  year. 

Besides  the  publications  of  Mr.  Hart  already  referred  to,  are  the  follow- 
ing : — A  Christmas  Sermon  entitled  "  Salvation  for  lost  men,"  1818.  A 
Bermon  at  the  instaUation  of  the  Bot.  D.  O.  Griswold,*"  in  Watertown, 
Conn.,  1825.  A  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  Eev.  Alexander  Gillet,  of 
Torrington,  together  with  a  Memoir  of  his  life  and  oharaeter,  1826.  A 
Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Amos  Pettengill,t  pastor  of  the  Congregational  ebnrch 
in  Waterbuiy,  (Salem,)  Conn.,  1884. 

*Daud»  Olivkk  Griswold  wm  bom  in  Qo«hen,  Litchfield  oountj,  Caan. ;  WM  graduated 
It  WflUaiH  College  in  1808 ;  allar  Msg  litensed  to  preaefa,  laboured  for  some  time  in  Weglm 

Kew  York;  oommenced  preaching  to  the  chnrch  at  Riiratoga  Springa  in  1815,  but        not  con- 
•tituted  it«  putor  UDtil  February  12,  1B22;        dismisatid  from  his  pentoral  charge,  .\ii^u.<l  17, 
1823;  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  at  Watertown,  Conn.,  in  1826 ;  was  di!>iniii»<.'ii  in 
•od  MWii  MiUt  afun  beoMM  pastor  of  the  ohorah  at  Saratoga  Bpriogs*  where,  aft«r  liaTiug 
taffered  a  oonridoable  time  firom  panUysis,  he  d)«d  in  1841,  aged  SRy-foar. 

t  Avos  PrTTEyfiiLi.  wa,^  horn  at  Falcm,  N.  H.,  An>;usl  9,  17S0',  was  fitted  for  Collcjjit?  partlv 
at  Atkinson  Academy,  and  partly  at  Phillips  Acii-li  inx ,  Kxttir^  was  graduatt^d  at  Ctinbri  Ig< 
in  1805;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  Novomocr  of  tin-  same  year  by  tho  Westford  Asj-.k  iati  .n : 
spent  MUM  time  In  missionary  labovr  in  the  State  of  New  York«  and  ««■  installed  at  Cham- 
plain,  N.  T.,  J uly  9,  1807 ;  w«a  diimlned  OB  aooemitof  the  emfaanMnneiitiof  the  times,  after 
a  happy  and  sacocasfal  ministry  of  five  years;  aflerwarda  prt ached  two  years  nt  Manche?t«:r. 
Vt.,  out  declined  overtures  to  settle  there;  was  ioiitallod  at  Litcbhcld,  i^outb  F&ruis,  Cuun., 
April  17,  1818,  where  Us  labours  were  attended  by  a  powerful  reviral  of  religion;  was  dis- 
aiaset^  hyi^vwn  nqaeet,  and  with  the  oordial  reoommcDdation  of  the  Conaodation,  on 
9th  «f  Janitai7)  1822;  was  f netaned  at  Salem,  (now  Naugatuck,)  Conn.,  Jamiary  1,  183^ 
where  he  had  not  only  a  i  sful  ministry,  but  rcndertid  importiuit  nervicc  to  the  cauhc  of 
education, — teaching  a  achool  tor  several  succe^i^ivc  winters;  and  died  after  an  illnesa  uf  about 
five  months  on  the  19tb  of  August,  1830.  He  is  represented  as  having  had  a  richly  endowed 
mind  and  much  more  ttmn  oi^nary  obMiioal  and  eoientifio  attainments  taa  liaying  iMeamild 
in  Ms  disposition,  tUTable  In  his  manners,  warm  In  his  Christian  foelingB,  aithfUl  inlib  pactipral 
dutieH,  and  instructive  tind  intorrstinp  in  his  public  discour  's.  lie  published  a  View  tif  the 
Ucavcn:!,  ur  i'auiiiiar  Lcattuus  in  Astronomy,  for  the  use  of  gchooUi,  1826;  the  Stellaruta, — a 
rot.irv  c>  leetial  ma}),  with  a  movable  horiaOD,  1S27 ;  the  Spirit  of  Methodism,  1829.  He  pnb- 
Ushed  also  ssTeral  ooeasional  Sennoni>  oiw  of  wiiicii  WW  pnaohed  at  PotidBm>  N.  T.>  at  the 
wdination  of  Jamea  Johnson,  1812. 
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FROM  THE  REV.  LA  WRENS  F.  UICKOK,  D.  D., 

VBOrSMOB  IK  fii«  TBI0MQ10AI<  SJEMIJIA&T  AT  XVMVBM,  AMD  Ul  UJflOli  OOLUMX. 

AuBVBX,  November  SO,  1846, 

Ber.  and  dear  Sir:  My  personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Hart  was  slight,  until  my 
removal  to  Litchfield  in  Ib-'J.  From  that  time  till  his  death, — about  five  years, 
our  intercourse  was  fW»<|iient  and  intimate.  1  rcsj»ected  him  hrjrbly,  and  loved 
him  ardently.  One  of  his  marked  characteristics  was  an  indescribable  exyres- 
rion  of  eheerfttlnoss  «nd  hevty  good  will>  diflf^ing  ita  sweet  mtout  whererer  he 
WM,  10  that  his  presence  ftnd  society  were  slways  sought.  His  brethren 
de%hted  to  Tidt  and  be  visited  by  him.  If  nnsToidsbly  sboent  from  sny  eccle- 
siastical meeting  or  clerical  assoriHtinn,  a  spontaneous  regjct  was  nniversally 
felt.  A  livt  ly  turn  of  thought  and  racincss  of  expression,  and  quick  and  keen 
diflcernmont  of  men,  and  things,  and  topics  of  discussion  and  remarks,  always 
made  him  one  of  the  aaost  inflnratial  and  profitable  menbets  of  onr  mii^terial 
eirole.  With  all  this  qniokness  and  prompt  and  apt  reply,  there  was  ever  a 
candourand  manly  Christian  sincerity,  which  bespoke  the  frankness  and  honesty 
of  his  heart.  In  cases  f  f  <1ifTtr  iilty  and  perplexity  in  ecclesiastical  trial.s,  rlmrch 
dissensions,  vtc,  especially  il  thf  trouble  originated  from  some  cunning  and 
crafty  partisan  or  diHguised  mibciuut-uiaker, — at  some  fitting  moment  Mr.  Hart 
was  sore,  by  some  happy  hit, — as  an  illostration,  anecdote,  or  pithy  gaying,-^ 
to  expose  the  whole  matter,  and  in  sneh  a  way  that,  while  the  rebuke  hit  the 
mark,  the  utmost  good-humour  was  necessary  to  he  exhibited  hy  the  person 
OXposcd  or  reproved,  for  his  own  credit's  sake. 

He  wa.s  a  very  faithful  mentor  and  reprover,  not  in  formal  lessons,  but  in  a 
kind  side  turn,  a  gentle  personal  remark;  and  while  you  loved  him  the  more  for 
it,  yet  you  could  never  forget  or  disr^ard  the  admooiUon.  In  some  graver  cases, 
especially  in  too  great  presumption  or  arrogance  in  young  preachers, — have 
ktiown  him  take  the  first  op{K)rtunity  in  a  walk,  or  other  private  manner,  to 
most  faithfully,  plainly,  and  etfcctually  expose  their  faiilt.s  to  their  OWn  observa' 
tion,  and  secure  their  esteem  and  generally  their  reformation. 

His  intercourse  with  his  church  and  people  was  very  frank  and  familiar;  and 
while  he  always  was  expected  to  reprove  their  faults  in  his  own  happy  manner 
sometimes  from  the  desk,— yet  he,  from  principle,  habitually  oommended  where 
commendation  was  consistent.  HLs  method  of  expression  was,—*"  I  always  give 
fall  credit  to  my  people,  so  far  as  I  believe  their  consciences  can  take  it."  This 
made  them  love  him  and  confide  in  him,  where  he  found  it  necessary  to  censure. 
To  the  sick  he  was  very  attentive,  and  at  the  bed  of  the  dying,  plain,  afll'ction- 
ate,  close  iu  applying  truth,  excevdiugly  happy  in  hitting  upon  the  right  promise 
for  the  person  and  occasion.  The  same  trait  of  mind  was  also  very  consincnons 
in  dealing  with  anxious  persons,  and  more  especially  cases  of  spiritual  despond* 
cncy.  Some  eminent  examples  of  clear  and  long  continued  hope  and  comfort 
have  l)oen  known  hy  me,  as  rosulting  from  his  interviews,  where  all  wa-^  before 
lettled  ploom  and  almost  despair.  Ilis  quick  discernment  of  character  and  state 
of  heart,  from  slight  indices,  made  him  a  very  useful  helper  in  seasons  of  special 
rei%ioiM  interest,  and  particularly  in  his  labours  with  an  awakenhig  and  enquir- 
ing chureh  after  a  time  of  deelension. 

His  manner  of  preaching  was  serious,  pungent,  and  discriminating.  His  ser- 
mons abounded  less  in  long  drawn.  Tn<>thoflirnl.  log^ical  arguments;  but  wei* 
exceedingly  rich  in  condensed,  sententious  lhouj;iit  and  concise  dc<'larntion,  so 
apj^ied  as  to  give  what  migiit  luivu  been  the  sumuiaiy  conclusion  of  a  lon^  dis- 
cussion. Striking,  new,  and  apt  inferences  and  applicationa  wera  abundant  in 
all  his  preaching.  I  have  been  delighted  and  surprised  often  at  the  flashing  out 
of  soma  dear,  bright  truth  from  the  text,  at  the  dosing  of  a  sormon  hy  him,  all 
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plain  and  obvious  when  he  had  annoonoed  it,  but  altogether  before  overlooked, 
and  but  for  hia  finding  it,  would  have  remained  nnobeenred  by  me.  I  think  his 
habitoftl  preaching  quite  as  profitable  in  the  manner  of  instruction  and  impress 
sion  as  that  of  any  brother  I  have  over  known.    Less  formal  lectures  for  evening 

services,  communion  occasion.s,  cliurch  meetings,  &c.,  were  always  rich,  clear, 
close,  and  iiuprciibivo  beyond  all  forgetfulness.  Some  of  them  come  up  to  my 
mind  spontaneously  every  month. 

I  might  say  much  more  in  the  above  strahi  of  remark,  bat  have  exhausted 
my  present  strength. 

With  great  respect  end  affection, 

L.  P.  HICKOK. 


99  II 

DANIEL  HASKELL.* 

1809—1848. 

Danxbl  Haskbll,  a  soo  of  Boger  rad  Anns  (Mix)  Hsskell,  was  bom 
in  Preston,  Oonn.  in  Jium,  1784.  His  &th«r  wss  a  &nner,  snd  Bnmnl 
spent  his  esrly  years  in  labonring  upon  the  farm.  His  £ktber  died  while  htt 
(the  son)  was  yet  quite  yonng ;  snd  as  his  mother,  who  was  a  lady  of  siipe* 
rior  talents  and  acquirements,  and  of  elevated  Christian  oharaotw, — waa 
afterwards  married  to  the  Rev.  Solomon  ATorgant  of  Canaan,  Clonn.,  ho 
spent  part  of  his  time  with  her  after  b  r  iiiarri  ijo.  lie  fitted  for  College, 
partly  at  Canterbury,  Conn.,  and  partly,  it  is  believed,  under  Dr.  Ilart  of 
Preston.  Tie  entered  Yale  College  in  17!*S,  and  was  graduated  in  1802. 
In  1803-4,  lie  taught  a  public  »chuul  at  Norwich,  where  he  also  ini>tr acted 
a  class  of  young  ladies,  one  of  whom  wss  Miss  Lydia  Hnntley,  now  Mrs. 
Sigonrney,  who  has  rendered  a  beautiful  poetkssl  tribute  to  humenoiy.  In 
1805,  he  was  an  assistsht  teadier  in  Baeon  Aoademy,  Oolehester.  In 
1806-7,  he  wss  oonneotod  as  a  teaoher  with  Linooln  Academy,  New  Oastk* 
Me.  He  afterwards  spent  some  time  as  a  student  of  Theology  at  Prinoe> 
ton,  under  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  and  was  lioensed  to  pveaoh  by  the 
AffOfiation  of  Litchfield  County,  Conn.  He  preached  for  some  little  time 
succcBHivrly  at  Middletown  and  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  afterwards  at  St.  Albans, 
Vt.;  and  from  tlie  latter  place  he  was  called  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of 
the  chureh  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  where  he  was  ordained  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1810, — tho  llc  v.  John  Uough  of  Vergeuues,  afterwards  Professor  in  Middle- 
buiy  College,  preaohing  the  lennon.  He  found  the  soeiety  In  a  somewhat 
distracted  snd  agitated  state,  and  about  that  tune  the  orij^nal  Soeiety  was 
divided,  the  one  part  being  Orthodox,  the  other  Unitarian.  The  same  yesr 
that  he  was  settled,  ho  was  manisd  to  SUsaheth,  daughter  of  Dudley  Lea- 
vitt,  £)sq.,  of  Bethlem,  Conn. 

Mr.  Haskell  continued  tho  faithful  and  beloved  pastor  of  this  church 
until  the  year  1821,  when  he  was  called  to  preside  over  the  Univcrfity  of 
Vermont.    He  preached  oooasionslly  during  his  connection  with  the  Uni* 

•  M8B.  ftDB  Mn.  BhMI  and  oth«n. 

I  BoiiOltOa  UOBOAN  wu  a  native  of  Canterbury,  Coma.;  was  not  gnuluatod  at  College;  mt 
OfWfaMd  mlabter  of  tho  Second  narisb  io  Canaan  in  1709 }  was  dUumsiti^  in  1604 :  and  died, 
■Aw  a  Uagnlag  UhMM,  at  Cmmb,  Itt  180S,  in  bit  rfstitth  7«Mr. 
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versity,  but  never  after  his  conaeoiioQ  with  it  closed.  He  roBigned  his 
office  as  President  in  18*24. 

About  two  yedYn  after  he  became  Presideut  of  the  University,  he  suffered 
ft  violent  attaok  of  influnmatory  rheomativiii*  One  of  his  limba  beoane 
ttoeedinglj  iwoUen  and  ptinfiil,  and  he  wae  oonflned,  by  order  <yf  his  phy- 
Aoiaii^  Ipr  s  coumderable  time,  entirelj  to  liu  bed ;  bat  be  at  length  impa- 
tiently broke  away,  deelanng  that  he  would  not  live  in  snob  a  pontion  any 
longer.  By  means  of  crutcheB,  he  waa  enabled  to  walk  back  and  forth  in 
hia  room  for  exercise,  which  seemed  to  give  him  eome  relief ;  but  it  was 
observed  by  his  family  that  he  would  often  stop,  as  he  passed  the  looking- 
glass,  and  renmrk.  ns  he  surveyed  himself,  that  everything  looked  strange ; 
and  he  -^^  im  fm:!  -  in  juired  of  his  wife  if  things  did  not  look  strange  to  her 
also,  iic  eoutiuucd  m  this  ttate  for  some  time,  exorcising  and  conversing; 
but  as  his  limb  grew  better,  his  mind  became  more  disturbed,  until  it  termi- 
nated in  decided  deraugomeut. 

In  eonaequenoe  of  the  mental  malady  of  which  he  now  beoame  the  anb- 
jeoti  he  was  separated  from  his  fitmily  for  many  years, — some  <rir  whieh  he 
spent  with  a  brother  in  Western  New  York  aird  Ohio,  and  some  of  them 
with  other  friends,  and  at  diiforent  institutions  and  plaoss,  for  his  reoovery 
and  relief.  At  length  he  rejoined  his  family  at  Brook^n,  K.  Y.,  where  Mrs. 
Haskell  had  taken  up  her  residenoe  with  her  mother.  From  this  time  be 
seemed  little  disposed  to  return  to  any  public  labours,  though  he  lectured 
fror^ncTitly  in  schools,  and  occasionalh-  also  before  some  Association.  His 
principal  employment  was  the  cuustructiou  of  school  apparatus  in  wliiidi  he 
took  great  interest.  His  last  labours  v?ere  in  superintending  the  American 
edition  of  McCuUoch's  Greographical  Dictionary,  published  by  the  Harpers 
iu  1843-44. 

The  following  graphic  aeoonnt  of  Mr.  Haskell's  malady,  and  of  the 
closing  part  of  his  life,  is  extracted  from  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Mis. 
Haskell,  dated  Brooklyn,  Jnne  16, 1856 

** There  is  no  printed  memoir  of  my  husband;  onr  mutual  friend.  Dr.  0.» 
told  me  he  thought  there  ought  to  be  one,  but  I  hare  had  a  morbid  sensi- 
tiveness  upon  the  subject,  which  is  foolish  and  perhaps  wrong.  I  could  not 
myself  make  the  slightest  approach  to  any  thing  like  a  correct  delineation  of 
Ms  painful  experience. — his  untold  agonies, — shut  out,  as  he  supposed  him- 
self, trotu  a  world  of  hope  ;  a  wanderer— where,  he  could  not  toll  :  nure 
only  of  thiii, — that  he  had  not  passed  the  judgment.  At  the  height  ot  his 
malady,  there  was  a  time  (the  night  1  well  remember)  when  he  supposed 
him.sclf  to  have  passed  out  of  this  state  of  being — he  knew  it,  and  knowing 
this  fact,  all  hope  for  him  was  gone  forever.  Christ  and  his  salvation  were 
only  odiered  to  sinners  in  the  world  where  he  once  was— he  would  not  suf* 
Ibr  himself  to  be  deceived  by  frise  appearances — he  would  not  believe  a  lie. 
You  may  suppose  that,  in  this  state  of  nund,  he  would  be  incapable  of 
doing  any  business,  or  of  finding  any  enjoyment  in  present  things.  This 
was,  for  a  time,  the  case ;  his  flesh  wasted  away  and  he  had  the  look  of 
despair ;  but  it  was  not  always  so.  In  his  latter  years  he  was  cheerful ;  and 
though  he  did  not  acknowledge  any  change  of  opinion,  he  lost,  in  a  measure, 
a  sense  of  his  miserable  conditi«ni,  and  found  it  almost  impossible  to  realize 
what  he  supposed  to  be  true.  We  said  little  to  him  upon  the  subject,  and 
he  seemed  not  inclined  to  say  much  himself.   In  the  proseoution  of  his 
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kbonn  upon  Ae  Goietteer,  lie  waa  mipelled  to  eztenilvo  leacttdiM  lad 

oomspoadenoe,  and  he  seemed  to  be  amok  mterested  in  tbe  work. 

**  The  last  year  of  his  life,  hia  health  giadvally  deelined.  He  seemed  to 
wear  out.  He  waa  quiet,  plaoid,  in  patience  possessing  his  soul,  eridentlj 
waiting  the  day  of  his  appointed  time  till  hia  ohange  nKould  come.  A 
change  he  knew  must  come — what  communications  the  God  of  all  power 
and  gruce  made  to  his  darkened  soul, — who  cau  tell  ?  He  did  ask  me  to 
pray  with  him;  and  prayer  had  beeu  one  of  the  privileges  which  were  not 
fi;)r  him.  After  some  days  of  increased  weakness,  he  was,  after  taking  a 
bath,  seized  with  violent  spasms.  He  never  spoke  a^^uiu,  and  on  the  ^th. 
of  August,  1848,  he  passed  away,  we  are  ocmfident,  to  tiie  place  whefe 
there  is  no  darkneaa  at  all,  and  where,  in  the  oert«nty  of  waking  bliBs,  he 
wiU  remember  no  more  the  tribnlation  throogh  which  he  haa  made  hia  paa- 
aage  mto  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  We  bniied  him  in  onr  beentlfiil  Green- 
wood." 

Besides  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Hiram  S.  John* 
son,  Hopkinton,  N.  Y.,  in  1814,  and  two  or  three  other  occasional  Sermons, 
Mr.  Haskell  published,  in  conneetion  with  J.  C.  Smith,  A  Gazette i  r  of  the 
United  States,  octavo,  1843  ;  a  Chronological  View  of  the  world,  duodecimo, 
1845.  One  of  his  most  important  literary  labours  was  the  editing  of 
McCullouh'd  Geographical  Dictionary. 

FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  MERWIK. 

Nbw  BAYEMt  Jnne  16, 1866. 

My  dear  Sir :  Though  my  knowledge  of  Mr.  Haakell,  being  limited  chiefly  to 

my  ColI'^Lrc  life-,  will  not  enable  mc  to  say  mnrh  in  answer  to  your  rcque?:t,  yet 
my  wish  to  oblige  you,  and  I  may  add ,  niv  regard  for  his  memory,  will  notallow 
nic  altogether  to  decline  it.  If  iny  meiiiory  serves  me,  he  was  among  the 
younger  members  of  my  class.  His  appearance  was  quite  youthful,  and  yet  be 
was  more  than  naoally  graTe  and  mature  for  hia  years.  He  waa  rather  betow 
than  above  the  ordinary  height,  and  his  shoulders  were  broad,  and,  for  a  young 
man,  somewhat  anj^ular.  His  head  was  large;  his  forehead  high;  his  features 
regular;  and  his  eye  set  back  deep  in  his  head,  as  if  seekin;^  retirement,  and  yet 
expressive  of  more  than  ordinary  dt'i^lh  of  thought.  Ili.s  countenance,  as  a 
whole,  bore  a  tinge  of  the  melancholy  and  plaintive;  but  the  cxpres«>iou  was  the 
▼ery  opposite  of  intallectnal  dulness  or  inactivity.  He  was  aodal  in  his  Mings, 
though  rather  reserved  in  the  expression  of  them.  In  his  conversation  he  was 
rather  select  than  copious  and  indiscriminate, — always  showing  a  well  cultivated 
and  well  directed  mind.  In  scholarship  his  rank  was  not  far  below  the  hiprhcst; 
and  yet,  had  his  college  course  been  a  year  or  two  later,  1  have  no  doubt  that  he 
would  have  developed  a  still  higher  degree  of  intel  lectual  promise.  His  manners 
were  gentle  and  amiable,  and  every  way  fitted  to  win  respect  and  confidence.  I 
think  of  him  as  he  was  in  College  with  great  pleasnre;  and  I  believe  he  paased 
a  nriTiiher  of  years  of  high  professional  usefulness;  but  deep  shadows  after  a 
Willi  '  gathered  around  him,  and  the  liistory  of  his  latter  years  we  can  only 
resolve  into  the  inscrutable  aovereiguty  of  (iod. 

Yours  in  the  Gospel, 

SAMLi^L  MERVVIN. 
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FBOM  THB  REV.  JOHN  HOUOH,  D.  D. 
noranoa  ui  iai»iNUiBuBT  coutaam. 

FuET  Wayxk,  Indiana,  June  18, 1866. 

ReTenmd  and  dear  Sir:  }ly  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Daniel  HaskcU  dales 
bide  to  an  early  period  of  my  life.  We  entered  together  upon  studies  prepara- 
tory for  College,  and  pursued  a  large  proportion  of  them  in  connection  with  eadi 
other.  We  were  not  only  classmates  at  school,  but  classmates,  and,  during  a 
porti<>n  of -our  conrsf,  room-tnatcs,  in  Cnllof^L'  also.  After  leaving  College,  we  kept 
up  our  intercourse,  cither  in  person  or  by  corrcspnmlcnce,  until  the  year  1810, 
w  iioi  he  was  cstablt^I  ud  in  the  ministry  in  Burlington;  and  for  three  years  sub- 
sequent to  that,  our  ootnmunicatbns  were  still  more  frequent  and  fianiliar.  Ton 
wiU  see  from  this  statement  what  must  hare  been  my  opportunities  for  forming 
a  judgment  of  his  character. 

I  regard  Mr.  Haskell  as  having  pos.sessed  a  mind  characterized  by  clear  and 
discriminating  vicvr^,  and  uncommon  depth  of  reflection  and  solidity  of  judg- 
ment, lie  was  distingui.shi'd  alno  for  an  even,  gentle,  and  amiable  temper,  and 
WAS  greatly  beloved  by  hi.s  friends,  lie  was,  as  1  distinctly  remember,  one  of 
the  earliest  subjects  of  strong  religious  solicitude,  in  that  great  leriTal  of  religion 
which  prevailed  in  Tale  College  in  the  spring  of  1802;  and,  after  no  long  period, 
avowed  a  hope  of  a  permanent  change  of  character.  I  know  not  that  he  ever  * 
gave  reason  to  any  one  to  doubt  the  validity  of  his  hope. 

A  considerable  portion  of  his  time,  from  his  h  aving  College  to  his  commoncing 
his  professional  career,  was  devoted  to  th^  business  of  instruction.  In  tius  be 
met  with  distinguished  suc<%s8.  As  a  preacher  also,  he  took  and  maintained  a 
deservedly  high  rank.  His  sermons  were  marked  by  luminous  riews  of  Divine 
truth,  and  were  h%bly  interesting  and  instructive;  though,  if  tbey  were  wanting 
in  any  thing,  it  was  perhaps  in  pungency  of  application.  His  success  as  Presi' 
dent  of  the  TTniversity  was  of  a  most  fmtir}  ing  character.  The  numV>or  of 
students  had  greatly  increased,  and  the  prospects  of  the  institution  had  Iji  come 
more  cheering  than  at  auy  preceding  pel  iod,  when  that  sad  eclipse  occurred  which 
threw  a  shade  over  his  whole  fiiture  life.  After  a  few  yesrs,  his  malady  lost, 
in  some  degree,  its  intensity,  and  he  rendered  some  important  services  to  the 
cause  of  education  and  of  literature;  but  I  believe  he  never  fully  recovered  from 
it.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  ascertain  very  distinctly  the  origin  of  tlii.s  monomania; 
though  my  impression  ha.s  always  l»een  that  it  was  the  result  of  metaphysical 
investigations,  aud  particularly  of  an  earnest  att^'Ution  to  Berkeley's  ideal  theory. 
It  was  certainly  among  the  mysterious  dispen.sations  of  Divine  Provideu<%  that 
a  mind  of  such  superior  mould,  as  well  as  of  such  beneficent  inpulses  and  devout 
aspirations,  should  thus  have  been  paralysed  and  arrested  in  a  career  which 
promised  such  high  and  enduring  usefulness. 

With  sentiments  of  sincere  regard. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

JOUN  HOUGH. 

FBOM  THS  BBT.  SAXlTEL  H.  OOZ,  D.  D.* 

Vksi'kr  CuFr,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  June  7,  1856. 

Beverend  and  dear  Sir:  Conformably  to  your  request,  I  write  to  give  you  my 
general  impressions  and  memories  of  the  character  of  the  lafe  Sev.  D^el  Hsskell, 
M.  A.,— onoo  the  distinguished  President  of  the  University  of  Burlington,  Yt. 

He  and  hi5;  worthy  fkmily  were  connected  with  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  Fcreral  years  previous  to  my  nccession  as  thoir  pastor, 
in  the  spring  of  1837.  So  they  continued  while  I  remained  there;  except  that  I  ofB- 
datod  at  his  funeral,  as  my  pastoral  diary  aids  mo  to  remember,  August  10, 1848. 
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Of  his  antecedenU  1  had  occabionallj  and  frequently  heard,  and  with  Cf«r 
iaofiMiDg  intengt.  ThtllMVBSAimofgr^streDgUisiklMaiidiMworiBiad, 
with  »  tingle  eieeptiim,  of  wUeh  I  ihafl  t^ttk  prescnUj;  that  his  Uberal  attaia- 
nmte  io  Kienee,  literature,  gcnerml  readiDg,  and  well  digested  thought,  with  cor- 
rect and  extensire  theological  erudition,  were  exemplary  and  distinguished;  and 
that  iic  was  a  person  of  deep  and  geuuiue  piety,  consistent  and  practical,  ad  weil 
as  beneficent  and  useful,  in  the  whole  tenor  of  hi2>  life  and  actioua;  I  maj  ration- 
ally and  stnoanlj  wMrm,  M  better  wHocmcs  id  multitudes  caold,  withoat  me, 
fiiUy  establish.  He  w w  s  profoand  mathematicisii  and  astronomer ;  and  oceapied 
mneh  of  his  leisnie  time,  in  tbe  slmoet  ivdve  years  that  I  was  his  pastor,  as  wdl 
as  before,  in  exploring  the  wonders  of  that  maj^iScent  science;  in  preparing  and 
manufkcturing  globes,  planctariums,  instruinenis,  and  learned  helpsi,  for  lis  pro- 
secution; and  in  reading  and  biud>  iug  history,  chronology,  aDti(iuitie8,  and  other 
tsaned  matters:  always  engaged,  and  aeemiiig  to  abhor  idhnesa  or  a  life  inaiw 
and  useless.  His  mannersever  seMned  gentleand  obUgiof .  His  words  were  few, 
his  conversation  rather  reserved.  He  seemed  to  court  solitude  rather  than  socie^i 
though  iio  came  sometimes  steadily  to  nttcnd  public  worsliip.  f'^r  inontlis  and  years 
together;  yet  now  and  then  with  intervals,  professing  indeed  an  attachment  to 
tbe  pertiOQ  and  the  ministry  of  his  pastor,  in  all  this,  his  affectionate  family  and 
friends  rejoiced,  and  did  what  they  could  to  conttnne  the  practioa.  The  reanOQ 
ofhls  abeenoe,  sometimes  fer  months,  I  am  now  to  state. 

He  was,  like  Cowper,  whom  in  several  respects  I  often  tikoaglkt  ho  resembled, 
a  confirmi'd  monomaniac,  even  to  his  death.  How  it  seemed  to  Ix-  induced,  1 
would  not  nou'  imjuire.  T  vi!|,posc  its  pr«»xiniate  cause  was  physical  and  cx're- 
bral  derangement;  and  that  us  optration  bc-cauie  religious,  as  in  the  case  of  Cow- 
per,  incidentally;  though  exasperated  often  by  intense  application  to  stadj» 
profbond  and  anxious  thought,  and  perhaps  some  mistaken  views  of  Christiaii 
doctrine;  at  Ica.st  in  the  way  of  making  himself  an  exoeptM>nal  mona>I,  in  no  wine 
related  to  the  ordinary  truths  and  promises  of  the  Gospel,  Perhaps  some 
metaphysical  perversions  of  the  Gospel,  modifying  his  views  insidiously,  in  aomm 
d^ree,  induced  the  malady. 

The  form  of  it,  no  far  a^  I  can  now  command  it,  was  in  effect  this — lie  thought 
be  was  dead;  sinoe  some  deBnite  epoch  gone  by ;  that  he  was  no  longer  a  prisoner 
of  hope  or  a  probationer  fer  eternity;  that  it  was  in  some  other  world,  not  this, 
he  formerly  liv^;  that  he  was  there  a  rebel,  selfish,  disobedknt,  antacronistic  to 
his  fiod;  nnd  that  hence  God  had  removed  him  into  another  state,  where  he  was 
then  remaining,  although  it  was  a  wonder  and  a  mystery!  Hence  be  would  not 
pray,  no  I  never.  It  were  wickedness  and  impiety  for  him  to  attempt  it.  This 
was  exactly  like  Cowper,~as  old  Mr.  Boll,  at  Newport  Pagnell,  son  to  Um  who 
was  the  friend  of  Cowper  and  Newton,  at  Olney,  I  reooUoot,  graphicslly  told  me, 
fal  September,  1846.    He  well  remmbered  Cowper . 

Sometimes  Mr.  Haskell  could  be  made  to  forget  his  mania,  interested  in  an 
olject  or  topic  of  conversation.  But — one  referen<^  to  it,  or  recollection  ot  it  by 
himself,  supervened  only  to  restore  his  melancholy  consistency ;  as  tlie  solemn 
oODtraction  of  bis  oonnteoanoe  always  evinced.  Onoe  in  oonversati<m,  it  suddenly 
thundered,  after  a  very  vivid  flash  of  lightnmg;  interrupting  the  course  of  thoi^hl 
and  speech.  As  he  was  full  of  cbeerftil  interchange  of  remark,  and  so  abrapCfy 
stopped  in  it,  one  of  the  company  inquired  of  him — if  that  was  not  very  much 
like  real  thunder  and  lightning.  The  absuidity  struck  him,  and  produced  an 
involuntary  smile, — saying,  "  It  seems  ?eiy  like  what  I  remember  in  tl^t  world 
where  I  once  was/' 

His  mania  was  quite  incurable.   It  was  indeed  the  most  perfect  illustratloB  of 

monomania,  or  insanity  on  one  point  only,  that  I  ever  knew.  On  all  Other  snl^ 
jects,  especially  when  he  forgot,  he  was  <!ane,  sensible,  learned,  instructive,  and 
es^iging.    He  always  treated  me  with  the  greatest  respect  and  consistent,  aa 
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his  pastor.   He  loTed  his  friends,  and  seemed  ever  to  have  on  his  spirit  a  clear  and 

subduing  sense  of  the  ubiquity  and  supremacy  of  God.  He  never  seemed  to  think 
God  wrong  in  any  thing;  and  I  never  saw  the  least  irreverence  in  his  manners. 

The  vui  opaque  seemed  to  tmlile  ou  iiim  in  the  la^t  stagea  uf  his  disease ;  but 
«fteii  the  son  goes  down  in  the  etomw  of  the  ocean,  only  to  rise  without  a  dond: 

Aud  tricks  his  beams  and  with  new  spangled  ore 
Fhunee  in  the  finefaead  of  the  monbig  aky. 

The  ways  of  God  ere  woaderAi]»  hnt  ordered  m  infinite  wisdom.  What  reason 
hm  we  lo  thank  him  flnr  the  use  of  all  our  Ibeiilties! 

Iam«Rev^nd  and  dear  Sir, 

Fraternally,  yonrs,  in  the  Lord  J(  sus  Christ. 

SAMDSL  H.  CQZ. 


GORDON  HAIiL  • 

1809—1826. 

QoBDOR  HaUi  was  horn  in  ToUsad,  Mass.,  April  8, 1784.  His  parantt, 
Nathan  and  Bliaaheth  Hall,  were  natives  of  EUington,  Oooa«,  and  wm 

sober,  industrious,  and  moral  people.  The  son  was,  in  his  earliest  yeaiB, 
distinguished  for  vivacity  of  spirits  and  versatility  of  mind ;  and  his  inter* 
▼ala  of  relaxation  from  labour  on  the  farm  were  usually  employed  upon 
TariouR  works  that  gaTe  play  to  his  mechanical  ingenuity.  He  was  also  a 
great  lover  of  books ;  and  now  and  then  made  an  effort  at  writing,  i^  which, 
sometimes,  ho  indulged  in  keen  sarcasm  at  the  expense  of  some  of  his 
neighbours.  He  had  a  great  talent  for  satire,  though  it  was  ultimately  kept 
in  check  by  the  iuflucncc  of  religion. 

He  continued  to  labour  on  his  father^s  farm  till  he  was  in  his  nineteenth 
or  twentieth  year,  availing  himself,  however,  of  all  the  means  be  could  com* 
mand  for  the  improrement  of  his  mind.  At  that  time,  enoouraged  by  his 
minister,  the  Ber.  Roger  Harrison,!  ho  resolYcd  on  making  an  attempt  to 
aoqnire  a  oollegiate  ednoation ;  and  hb  fkther  yieldod,  though  somewhat 
reluctantly,  to  his  wishes.  Having  prosecuted  his  preparatory  stadiee  under 
the  tuition  of  his  pastor,  he  entered  Williams  College  in  February,  1805, 
at  the  commencoment  of  the  second  term  in  the  collegiate  year.  When  Pre- 
sident Fitch,  who  b»d  heard  his  examination,  inquired  of  the  Tutor  of  the 
cla,ss  which  Hall  proposed  to  join,  whether  they  had  proceeded  farther  than 
he  had,  and  wa»  answered  in  tlie  aflirmativc, — said  the  President,  "  I  care 
not  for  that :  that  young  man  has  not  studied  the  lanpuapres  like  a  parrot, 
but  has  got  hold  of  their  very  radix. lie  had  a.  high  repuLuLiou  for 
sohoUrship,  during  his  wliole  oollege  course,  and  graduated  witii  the  highest 
honours  of  his  <da8s,  in  September,  1808. 

•Banlwell's  Memoir. 

fRouKR  Hakkison  was  a  native  of  Bmnfonl,  Conn.;  wna  gmdoatcd  at  Yale  Collwc  in 
I7t»2;         ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Tolland,  .January  2,',  ITHH;  waa  dismissed  Fi>!ii  u 
•vy  18)  aad  died  August  31,  1853,  aged  eigbtr-foor.    Ue  wits  distinf^uished  for  hi« 

powtra  of  mnne.  Dr.  OooXtj  of  GTSOTille  tlatoa  tliat  Mr.  H.  onoe  ipent  n  night  at  hit  hotiM, 
an at  family  worship  aunrr  til Judgment  Anthem  with  «iirh  thn'Minp  r  ffd-;,  that  one  of  hit 
(UiUentc  spruag  from  hu  clukir,  nudiod  at  the  »uiger,  and  waa  cuurci/  bewildered  for  aevenU 
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It  was  uuring  his  secoDil  year  in  College  tliat  the  sul  ji-i.t  of  religiuo  first 
deeply  aud  permanently  impressed  hia  mind  ;  though  it  was  not  till  the 
commencement  of  his  third  year  that  he  wait  himself  in  any  go^>d  degree 
satisfied  of  the  genuineness  of  hb  conrersion.  At  this  period,  he  formed 
an  intimate  and  enduring  friendslup  with  the  lamented  Samael  J.  Hills,  Jr.; 
and  it  was  to  Hall  and  Bieharda  that  MiUs  lint  disolosed  his  indpieni  pn^ 
poae  to  devote  kimseif  to  OhrisUan  misnona. 

Shortly  after  he  graduated,  he  eommenced  the  stady  of  Theology  vnder 
the  direction  of  the  Rqv.  Dr.  Porter  of  Waahington,  Conn.,  afterwards 
Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.  Having  prosecuted  his 
Htu'lI'  S  about  a  year,  he  was  licensed  to  preach;  aud  was  inrited,  soon 
alter,  to  prcT^h  a  candidate  in  Woodbury.  Conn.  He  eonscuted  to  sup- 
ply the  vacant  pulpit,  but  took  care  that  his  engagement  should  be  s^uch 
would  leave  him  at  full  liberty  to  devote  himself  to  the  missionary  work, 
provided  that,  after  due  reflection,  he  t^hould  be  satit>fied  that  such  was  the 
will  of  Providenoe  respecting  him.  From  the  autumn  of  1809  to  June, 
1810,  ho  exereised  hia  ministry  meet  of  the  time  at  Woodbury,  thoogh^ 
during  this  period,  he  preached'uearly  two  months  at  Pittsfield,  Slass.,  and 
occasionally  also  in  other  places.  He  seems,  about  this  time,  to  have  been 
somewhat  perplexed  by  the  question  whether  the  domestic  or  foreign  mis* 
sionary  field  had  the  strongest  claims  upon  his  attenUon ;  and  if  he  rather 
inclined  to  the  former,  it  was  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  existinnr  pro- 
vision, and  no  immediate  prospect  of  any,  for  Bustaining  a  mission  to 
Heathen  lauds. 

In  the  summer  of  ISIO,  Mr.  Hall  connected  himself  with  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Audover,  where  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  several  brethren  of 
kindred  .spirit,  and  formed  the  definite  purpose  which  gave  complexion  to 
his  ftiture  life.  This  purpose  was  not  only  to  give  himself  to  a  foreign 
mission,  but  to  seleet  his  field  of  labour  from  some  part  of  India,  as  bdiig 
more  open  to  the  reception  of  missionaries,  and  promising  better  resnlta, 
tfian  any  other  part  of  the  Pagan  world. 

An  application  was  now  made  by  Mr.  Hall  and  two  or  three  of  his  breth* 
rcn  to  the  General  Association  of  Massachusetts,  which  resulted  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  American  Board  of  Oommissioners  for  Foreign  >fis*;ion5. 
But  as  the  Board,  then  in  its  infancy,  was  without  funds,  Mr.  11  iH  and 
some  of  his  brethren  proposed  to  offer  themselves  as  aii>sionaries  to  India, 
under  the  direction  of  the  London  Mi^ssiouury  Society,  provided  they  could 
not  be  sustained  by  the  charities  of  the  American  Church.  Under  these 
dronmstances,  it  was  deemed  expedient  by  the  American  Boaid  to  send 
Mr.  Judson,  one  of  the  missionary  candidates,  to  Bngland,  to  aaeertain 
from  the  Bireetors  of  the  London  Society,  whether  the  measure  proposed 
would  be  practicable.  Mr.  Judson  was  received  with  great  kindness,  and 
his  conditional  proposal  was  acceded  to  by  the  Directors  without  hesitation. 
It  was  ascertained,  however,  by  the  American  Board,  that  there  existed 
some  unforeseen  difficulties  in  the  w?iy  of  the  propose*!  co-opcrntion,  and 
the  result  was  that  they  dctfiinmed  to  retain  the  young  men  under  their 
own  care,  intending  to  be  responsible  for  their  support. 

lu  the  autumn  of  1811,  Mr.  Hall,  iu  company  with  Mr.  Newell,  who  w  is 
destined  to  be  his  coUeaguo  in  the  mission,  repaired  to  Philadelphia,  with  a 
fiew  to  a^ail  themselves  of  the  advantages  there  allbrded  Ibr  the  study  of 
medicine,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  promoting  their  usefblness  among  th* 
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Heathen.  It  wa.^  expected,  at  that  time,  on  accoant  of  commercial  enibar- 
nssments,  that  uo  upportuoitj  of  a  passage  to  India  would  soon  occur ;  but, 
in  tlw  Ifttter  part  of  Janmfy,  1812,  m  opportonity  for  going  toCalmiMA  pfo* 
sonted  itielf  oi  Pliiladelplila,  ond  oiiolihor  at  8alfliii»  Mom.  ;  and  tho  Booid 
dolorminod  to  OTOil  UiomMlToi  of  tboso  opportiuitioo  for  oondiag  oat  iboir 
missionaries. 

Mr.  Hall  wm  onbinod  at  Salem  on  the  6di  of  February,  with  his  broth* 
m  and  coUoi^oes,  Meesrs.  Nott«  Rice,  Judson  and  NcweiL  The  two  Ui^ 
ter  of  these  embarked  at  Salem  on  the  9th  of  February,  and  the  three 
former  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  ISth  of  the  same  month.  The  Prudential 
Committee,  in  their  instmetions,  expresH  a  wish  thnt  they  should  plant 
themselves  in  some  part  of  the  Barman  empire,  while  they  leave  it  to  them 
to  select  their  particular  field. 

Mr.  Hall  reached  Calcutta  on  the  8th  of  August,  1812  j  aud  thuugli  he 
and  his  aiooobter  wero  met  by  Ohristian  people  of  different  denominations, 
wHh  OTOiy  ezpioMum  of  good- will,  yet,  in  oonoeqnonoo  of  tho  anreooon- 
aUo  and  nnohrtolian  policy  of  the  £ut  India  oompany,  they  wore  anhjooftod 
to  Iho  groatoBi  ambaRaaraioBl*  Tho  hiitory  of  Bfr*  HaU  from  this  period 
is  so  identified  with  the  history  of  tho  mission,  that  it  woold  be  iinpossiblo 
to  do  justice  to  the  former,  bat  in  connection  with  the  latter.  Snffioe  it  to 
say  that,  in  all  tho  straits  to  which  he  was  driven  by  the  arbitrary  measms  • 
of  the  government,  he  never  lost  his  scdf-posscssion  and  dignity,  never 
quailed  for  a  moment  beneath  the  arm  of  tyranny,  nor  felt  his  confidence  in 
the  Divine  protection  even  to  falter.  The  result  was,  that  after  a  pro- 
tracted season  of  trial,  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  an  aasemblago  of  oir- 
cumBtanccs  mouL  disastrous  to  the  establishment  of  the  mission,  they  were 
privileged,  at  last,  sometime  in  1815,  to  witness  the  realization  of  their 
fimdflst  hopoB  in  a  formal  permisnon  given  them  by  tho  GoTomor  Gonoral 
of  Bombay  to  remain  in  tho  ooontry,  and  panno  nnmolosted  thoir  bonoyo* 
lont  Uboors.  Tho  letters  whioh  Mr.  HaU  addressed  to  his  friends  in  Iho 
United  States  during  this  period  of  extreme  embarrassment  and  donbtfiil 
success,  arc  characterised  by  a  strength  of  Christian  principle,  and  a  doptiii 
of  Christian  feeling,  which  remind  one  of  the  beroio  spirit  of  tho  great 
Apostle,  when  he  was  placed  in  somewhat  similar  circumstancee. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  1816,  Mr.  HaU  was  married  to  Margaret 
Lewis,  an  English  lady,  who  had  been,  for  some  tirao,  a  resident  of  Bom- 
bay, and  had  bwomc  well  acquainted  witli  the  liabits  and  character  of  the 
natives,  and  with  the  Uindostanee,  one  of  the  most  popular  languages  of 
the  couniry. 

In  1821,  Mr.  Hall  exporienoed  a  soTore  affliotion  in  the  death  of  the  Eev. 
Mr.  NeweU,  who  was  snddenly  stmok  down  by  spasmodio  ehoteva.  The 
letter  in  which  he  oommnnioatod  the  intelligenoe  to  the  Seocetary  of  tho 
Adierioan  Board  of  GommisBioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  desoribes  moat 
affeetingly  the  soene  of  Mr.  Howell's  depsrtnre,  as  well  as  the  greatness  of 
Mr.  Hall's  loss. 

In  1824,  Mr.  Hall  made  a  fatigoiag  tour  to  the  high  lands  Kast  of  Bom- 
bay, on  th**  Continent,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  Gospel  as  he 
might  have  o])portunily,  and  partly  to  hud  some  healthy  location  to  which 
disabled  m  ssioiiarios  might  repair  for  the  recovery  of  their  health.  He 
selected  a  place  distant,  about  a  liunUrcd  and  forty  miles  from  liombay, 
which  he  supposed  might  very  well  answer  the  purpose.    His  recorded  obser- 
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vations  upon  this  tour  are  interesting  alike  for  tbe  infimnaiioQ  which  th«y 
oommunicato  and  the  spirit  which  they  breathe. 

lu  July,  1825,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  were  called  to  the  trial  of  a  separa- 
tion, whioh,  so  ftr  M  this  world  is  eoneerned,  proved  to  be  finaL  Tkmt 
two  ehildren,  one  of  foar  yean,  and  the  other  of  two,  were  eztremelj  delieate» 
and  the  moet  Bkilful  phyBieimna  had  expreaaed  the  opinion  that  their  remoml 
to  another  climate  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  preservation  of  their  lives. 
After  dae  deliberation,  it  was  concluded  by  the  fond  parents  that  the 
mother  sbould  come  with  the  children  to  the  TTnited  States,  and  after 
remaining  long  enough  to  make  the  requisite  provision  for  their  education, 
.should  leave  them  and  return  to  lior  husband.  The  separation  was  a  ?ore 
triiil ;  but  it  was  endured,  on  both  t?ides,  in  the  exercise  of  a  8u:^taining  con- 
fidence in  God.  MrH.  Hall  embarked  with  lier  two  boysi  on  the  31st  of 
July,  and  arrived  at  Salem,^ — ala^  !  with  only  the  younger,  ou  the  18th  of 
November.  Hie  elder,  though  hia  health  had  seemed  to  improve  during 
the  early  part  of  the  vojrage,  was  afterwards  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  died 
about  thiee  weeks  before  the  vessel  reaohed  her  port.  It  was  deteimined, 
however,  in  the  oonnoils  of  Heaven,  that  the  fiither  should  never  in  tUi 
world  know  that  he  was  beroaved. 

Mr.  Hall  was  much  in  the  habit  of  itinerating  on  the  adjoining  Continent, 
with  a  view  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  distribute  books  and  tracts  as  he 
passed  through  the  country.  His  last  tour  was  conimoncod  on  the  2d  of 
March,  1826 ;  and  Lis  special  object  was  to  vi&it  Frcemlmkcf^hwur  and 
Nasscck,  two  considerable  places  on  the  continent,  about  a  hundred  nsilo* 
from  Bomljuy.  He  was  atii  udcd  by  two  Christian  lads,  who  had  been,  for 
some  time,  in  the  families  of  the  miasioo.  He  reaohed  Freembakeshwur  on 
the  11th  d  March,  where  he  found  the  people  in  the  utmoet  oonstenintioiiy 
u  oonsequenoe  of  the  recent  appearanoe  of  the  eholeta;  but  be  spent  three 
or  four  days  there  in  the  proseeuUon  of  his  benevolent  mission,  and  eapa* 
oiaUy  in  administering  to  the  wants  of  the  sick.  He  arrived  at  Naaseek  oa 
the  evening  of  the  15th ;  and  here  also  he  fonnd  the  same  terrible  disease 
raging  with  extreme  violcncr.  But  nothing  daunted  by  the  most  threaten- 
ing danger,  he  set  himself  at  once  to  administering  Jo  both  the  souls  and 
bodies  of  those  around  l  itii.  He  continued  hb  labours  till  he  had  nearly 
exhausted  his  supply  ul"  bu okH  and  medicine.  At  ten  o'clock  P.  M.,  on  the 
19th,  he  reached  a  place  called  Duorlce-D'hapoor,  about  thirty  miles  on  his 
way  homeward,  and  stopped  at  a  heathen  temple  to  pass  the  night.  About 
four  o*olock  in  the  morning,  he  oalled  up  the  lads  who  attended  him,  and 
while  he  was  getting  ready  to  proceed  on  hu  journey,  was  suddenly  smitten 
with  cholera  in  its  most  appalling  form.  He  was  satisfied  at  onoe  that  the 
attack  would  prove  fatal,  and  immediately  gave  directions  in  respeot  to  the 
disposal  of  his  clothes,  his  watch,  and  finally  of  his  body,  offered  fervent  pray* 
crs  for  his  dear  wife,  and  children,  and  missionary  brethren,  and  earnestly 
exhorted  the  natives  who  stood  around  him  to  forsake  their  idols  and  repent 
of  their  sins.    In  the  exercise  of  a  triumphant  faith,  he  thrice  repeated, 

Glory  to  thee  O  God,"  and  then  sweetly  fell  asleep.  The  lads  irmncdi- 
ately,  though  not  without  some  difficulty,  procured  a  grave,  and  having 
shrouded  him  in  his  blanket,  laid  him  in  it,  without  a  coffin,  to  take  his 
final  slumber.  Hu  illness  lasted  but  eight  bouia,  and  he  died  in  his 
finrty-aecond  year.  A  stone  monument,  erected  by  the  mission,  maritt  his 
bumble  restmg  place. 
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Mr.  Hair»  widow  h&s  remained  in  the  Ignited  States  since  his  death,  and 
his  only  son,  bearing  his  father's  name,  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1S43,  with  great  reputation,  and  is  now  a  highly  respectable  miiiiiiter  oi  the  , 
Gospel  at  Northampte^o,  Mmb. 

BIr.  Hall's  publicatioiia,  wbieh  were  few,  were,  it  is  believed,  all  immedi- 
atelj  eonnccted  with  the  anbjeet  of  miflsions.  He  pnbliahed  a  Sermon  whioh 
be  preached  at  Philadelphia  a  day  or  two  previous  to  his  sailing  for  Cal- 
ontta,  on  '*the  duty  of  American  Christians  in  relation  to  the  cause  of 
mi.osions;'*  and  another  in  1825,  on  occasion  of  the  formation  of  the  Bom- 
bay 3Iif^sionary  Union.  Ilia  "Af»p*^Hl  to  American  Christians  in  behalf  of 
the  twelve  millions  .speaking  the  Mahratta  language"  was  pulilished  in  the 
Missionary  Herald,  Oi.  »>ber,  1826.  Tlie  well  known  Tract,  cuiitied  *'Thc 
conversion  of  the  world,  or  the  claiuis  of  six  hundred  millions,"  &c.,  the 
second  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1818,  was  the  joint  production  of  iiall 
and  Newell.  Mr.  Hall's  style  is  charaoteriied  by  great  perspicuity,  direet> 
nesB,  and  foree;  and  his  thoughts,  fnll  of  life  and  power,  betray  the  work- 
ings of  bis  roling  passion  tot  the  salration  of  the  world. 

FSOM  THE  BET.  HORATIO  BABDWELL. 

OzfOKD,  Hass.,  Nofember  8,  IMt. 

Uy  dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  request  that  I  would  ftimish  somelhing  fn 
your  proposed  work,  in  commemoration  of  the  R^.  Qordon  Hall,  permit  me  to 
say  that  I  fed  myself  honoured  in  having  the  privilege  of  bearing  my  feeble  tes- 
timony to  the  excellence  of  one  so  dearly  beloved,  and  vlih  whom  I  laboured  in 
the  foreign  missionary  field  for  nearly  six  years.  You  will  pardon  me,  however, 
if  in  complying  with  your  wishes  I  avail  myself  of  what  seems  to  me  a  remarka- 
bly fiuthflil  and  graphic  description  of  Mr.  Hall's  dumtcter  from  the  pen  of  the 
late  Br.  Porter,  Professor  in  Uie  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  The  Doetor. 
writes  concerning  him  as  foUows : — 

"As  niy  ?^e(juaintance  with  this  devoted  servftut  of  Christ  was  short,  being 
chiefly  In  nti  i  to  one  year,  which  he  .<?pent  in  my  family  as  a  theological  student, 
I  shall  atieuipi  only  to  give  you  a  very  brief  statement  of  facts  which  exhibited 
the  principles  that  oontribnted  to  the  Ibrmation  of  his  character  as  a  man  and  a 

"The  derelopment  of  his  powers  during  his  theological  investigation  salisfled 

me  that,  in  intellectual  strenLrth  nnd  discrimination,  he  wns  more  than  a  com- 
mon man.  Of  th'P,  however,  lie  wns  apparently  unconscious,  iK-ing  simple  and 
unpretending  in  his  manners,  and  altogether  remote  from  the  snnguiue>  self-oom> 
plaoent  temper,  often  maniMed  by  yonng  men  who  are  greatly  his  inlbriors. 
But  it  was  not  so  mnch  any  one  distinguished  diaracteristic,  such  as  we  some- 
times see  in  eccentric  men,  with  great  excellencies,  counteracted  by  great  defects, 
as  it  was  a  combination  of  prood  qualities,  that  made  Mr.  TIsll  what  he  ftdly 
proved  himself  to  be  in  his  subsequent  course, — a  RUj>erior  man. 

"Among  this  combination  of  qualities  is  to  be  reckoned  bis  piety i  which  was 
not  a  hectic  flash  of  emotion,  rising  and  sabslding  occa^nally  or  periodically; 
bnt  a  steady  glow  of  feeling,  arising  from  a  heart  warm  with  the  Titality  of  holi- 
ness and  s;>i ritual  health;  his  persevering  industry,  which  enabled  him  to  mas- 
ter diffi  -.lUies  insnrmnuntnblc  to  the  vaeillatiiifr  and  irresolute; — his  sohriely  of 
judgment,  which  f>iin>>1ed  him  to  weigh  consequences,  to  adapt  means  to  ends, 
and  which  secured  hini  again.'^t  rash  resolves,  and  inappropriate  expedients  for 
their  accomplishment;  and  finally,  his  inflexibie  dccteioii  in  purpose  and  ezecn- 
tkm.  By  this  latter  trait  in  him  I  do  not  mean  obstinacy,  that  acts  because  it 
will,  without  reason  perhaps,  or  agabist  reason;  but  an  intelligent  flxedaess  of 
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purpose,  thti  viU  not  abiiidon  a  proper  objoct,  oa  aoommt  ci  tiifliiig  obslMliB 
to  ite  ftttftiameni. 

"  "Vriiilc  he  was  in  my  Himily,  several  incidents  occurred,  which  I  will  HMotioll* 
thotigii  of  no  account  in  themselves,  except  Jis  indicative  of  character. 

''At  the  season  ol  liay-inaking,  he  caiuc  to  mo  one  day  with  a  request  that  I 
would  procure  lum  ft  scy the,  and  aUow  him  to  go  into  the  fiold  with  mf  laboor- 
era*  Aa  he  had  for  some  time  been  withdrawn  from  agricaltand  pnranita,  I 
feared  the  consequenoeS)  but  assented  to  the  proposal,  admonishing  him  to  begin 
moderately.  From  respect  to  iny  wishes,  tliou";!!  he  had  no  appreliension,  he 
laboured  hut  a  few  hours  the  first  day.  ^'or  the  rest  of  a  fortnight,  he  was  in 
the  field  early  and  latu,  mowing,  raking,  or  pitching  hay,  with  as  much  skill* 
and  as  little  fatigue,  as  any  one  of  his  £^ow  laboniwe*  This  was  as  much  » 
natter  of  nirprifle  to  them  ai  it  was  to  ne;  and  denoted  a  flrmness  of  cooatits* 
tloii»— (the  result,  probahly ,  in  a  great  measure,  of  early  training,)  whidi  pre- 
pared him  for  the  hardships  he  was  to  encounter  as  a  missionary. 

"  During  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  a  Tutor  at  Williams  College  ;  and 
the  President's  letter,  informing  him  of  that  appointment,  spread  before  him  rery 
tti^nt  motives  to  accept  it.  rMd  the  letter,  and  pondered  a  short  time 

OB  it,  he  came  to  me  ibr  adviee;  and  havii^  heard  what  I  wonld  say  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  made  his  decision  in  the  negative  that  evening, — an'd  there  the  thing 
ended;  it  wa.s  disuii.><.sed  from  his  tliought.s  and  never  again  adverted  toby  him 
in  conversati  n  This  incident,  trifling  a^j  it  may  seem,  made  a  strong  impression 
on  me  at  the  tunc,  as  indicating  the  promising  structure  of  his  mind.  I  had 
then  seen,  as  I  have  often  seen  sin(»},  young  men  who  would  make  of  such  a  ques 
tion  a  *'  m^hty  conoem,"  not  to  be  dcciiled  without  manj  and  long  eonsulta^ 
tions,  and  who  could  not '  in  fixing,  fix  '  their  decisions,  so  but  that  they  were 
perplexed  with  frequMit  reTi8i^n«  if  not  reversalj  of  their  own  half-formed 
resolves. 

■'In  the  autumn  of  1800,  if  I  do  not  mistake  in  dates,  Judge  S  ,  of   , 

Conn.,  came  to  my  house  to  inquire  for  a  candidate.  Of  the  three  or  four  resi- 
dents in  my  family,  who  had  been  licensed  that  wedc,  I  thoi^^ht  Mr.  Hall  the 
fittest  man  for  the  place,  on  account  of  some  local  peculiarities  there,  and  accord* 

ingly  introduced  him  to  Judge  S  .    The  conversation  that  ensued  betweeo 

them  was  in  my  presence.  Mr.  Ilall  was  very  explicit  in  settling  one  point,— 
namely,  that  if  the  people  of  the  place  could  be  ever  so  united,  and  earnestly 
desirous  of  his  stay,  his  preaching  to  them  should  not  be  considered  as  implying 
anjr  obligation  on  him  to  remain  there.  The  Judge  wished  him  to  go  on  his  own 
terms,  saying,  'If  you  can  unite  a  people,  now  much  divided,  you  will  do  us  an 
unspeakable  service,  even  though  you  afterward  leave  us.*  He  went.  On  the 
third  Sabhath,  his  morning  sermon  contained  some  pointed  reprehensions  of 
what  he  thought  amiss  in  the  morals  of  some  in  the  congregation;  and  his  after- 
noon sermon  was  on  the  doctrine  of  *  Divine  decrees.'  The  following  week, 
there  was  mndi  complaining  by  some  of  the  people  of  Mr.  Hall's  *  hard  sayings.' 
On  the  ibnrth  and  last  Sabbath  of  his  ragagement*  his  subject  was  chosen  with 
this  state  of  things  in  his  eye.  Expecting  never  to  see  this  assembly  again,  he 
expressed  hi.s  regret  that  so  many  should  have  been  dissatisfied  with  his  minis- 
trations. He  assured  liienj  that,  to  have  given  them  offence,  was  u  source  of 
severe  trial  to  his  own  heart;  but,  ab  au  ambassador  of  Christ,  he  must  act  from 
higher  motives  than  a  regard  to  their  approbation.  With  deep  solemnity  and 
pathos  be  carried  them  onward  to  the  judgment,  where  he  must  meet  them 
again,  and  where  all  the  motives  of  his  heart  and  theirs  must  undeigo  the  scm> 
tiny  (<f  the  Omniscient  eye.  The  appeal  was  irresistible.  The  assoniblv  were 
melted  down  with  .strong  emotion,  and,  immediately  after  hi?:  departure,  des- 
patched a  messenger  to  insist  that  Mr.  Uall  who  had  gone  to  Massachusetts, 
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should  return.  He  did  return;  and  m  spite  of  his  remonstrances,  the}- g.we 
him  an  ui^nt  call  to  become  their  pastor.  Then  the  heart  of  the  missionary 
came  out.  Then  was  rerealed  the  secret  so  long  cherished  between  bimtielf 
Mid  Us  belored  brother,  Samael  J.  Hiila,  Jr.  Theao  kiiidred  spiritB,  MBoei« 
ates  in  College,  often  interchanged  visits  afb^^wards,  mutually  enkindling  thtt 
holy  flame,  which  nothing  but  the  hand  of  death  could  extinguishi  in  their  own 
bosoms;  and  which  has  shw  ovtcnded  its  pjtcred  influences  to  so  many  thou- 
sands of  other  hearts.  The  jreucral  jmrjioso  of  thefie  devoted  young  men  was 
hxed.  Sometimes  they  liad  talked  of  'cutting  a  path  through  the  moral  wilder- 
MM  of  tbo  Weit  to  tbo  Pkcifle.*  Sometimea  tbej  thongbt  of  South  Amerioa,— 
then  of  Afriot.  Their  ol^eet  was  the  ealvatioii  of  the  Meothen;  hut  no  epedAc 
shape  was  given  to  their  plan,  till  the  formation  of  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions.  To  many  it  seemed  a  visionary  thing  in  Mr.  Ilall,  that  he 
should  decHue  an  invitation  to  setthv  attended  with  so  many  attractive  circum- 
stances and  so  much  prospect  of  usefuiness.  But  I  can  never  forget  with  what 
a  glistening  eye  and  firm  accent,  this  youthful  pioneer  of  foreign  missions,  full 
of  ftith  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  aaid, — ^*'No,  I  must  not  aettle  hi  any  pariah  in 
Ohristendom.  Others  will  be  left,  whose  health  or  pre-engagmenta  require  them 
to  stay  at  home;  but  I  can  sleep  on  the  ground,  can  endure  hunger  and  hard- 
ship;— God  calls  me  to  the  Heathen;  wo  to  me  if  1  preach  not  the  Gospel  to  the 
Heathen."  He  went;  and  the  day  of  judgment,  while  it  tells  the  results  of  hia 
labours,  will  rebuke  the  apathy  witli  which  others  have  slumbered  over  the  mise- 
riea  of  dying  Pagans." 

No  one  quality  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Hall  was  more  ooospicnoas  than  cfadt- 
ion.  This  may  have  been  somewhat  constitutional;  bat  its  chief  strength  lay  in 
the  tone  of  his  piety.  He  feared  God,>^ie  loved  and  honoured  his  Saviour,— 'he 
sought  to  do  as  well  as  know  his  will. 

Nearly  allied  to  this  decision  of  character  was  his  unbending  and  untiring 
adherence  to  the  principle  of  Christian  duty.  The  range  of  this  principle  in  his 
breast  was  not  modified  or  bounded  by  the  Tiewa  and  example  of  bis  ftUow  Chria- 
tiaaa»  but  by  the  instrndaons  of  Godli  word. 

Very  soon  after  his  conversion  he  seems  to  have  had  a  strong  impression  that 
it  might  be  his  duty  to  preach  tho  Gospel  to  fhp  Hcfvthen;  and  in  this  his  mind 
finally  became  settled.  He  was  no  m  1 1  f  n  I  n  ^iKil.en  in  this  purpose  than  in  hi.s 
belief  and  tru.st  in  Christ.  Hence  he  made  eveiy  thing  subservieut  to  the  accom- 
pUshmont  of  thia  object. 

The  omharrassmenta  ho  experienced  from  the  governments  of  Cakutfta  and 
Bombay,  did  not  in  the  least  shake  his  confid«Doe  or  lead  him  to  doabt  has  bting 
in  tho  path  of  duty.  Durin^r  the  greatest  pressure  of  diflBcultics,  when  every  ray 
of  light  was  shut  out  from  liis  patli,  hr  was  never  disheartened;  ho  never,  for  a 
moment,  relinquished  his  purpose  of  labouring  for  the  conversion  of  the  Pagan 
world.  "  DulleB  are  om;  oonseqiienceB  are  Q&d%**  was  Us  motto. 

Mr.  Hall  was  eminently  a  man  of  prayer.  During  his  correspondence  with 
the  government,  and  thoYarious  measures  that  were  attempted  to  establish* 
mission  in  the  country,  much  time  was  spent  in  fasting  and  prayer.  "  So  far  as 
Mr.  Hall  was  concerned,"  says  his  colJertcrnp.  at  that  interesting  crisis,  "the 
mission  was  carried  through  by  prayer;  winch  ls  the  only  just  explanation  of 
the  skill  and  success  which  were  given  to  inejiperience  and  weakness."  It  is 
remarkable  tbst,  in  their  most  diiBcnlt  circumstanoea,  he  never  seemed  to  doubt 
his  own  final  decisions^  but  was  enabled  to  go  forward  as  firmly  as  if  he  were 
proceeding  in  the  best  marked  path,  and  with  the  approbation  of  all  his  advisers. 

He  pursued  this  cotirse  nn  li  r  tho  distinct  conviction  of  his  understanding  that 
sucress  was  improbable.  And  not  only  so,  but  that  tliis  untiripated  failure 
would  cost  him,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  confidence  and  approbation  of  liig  friends 
at  home.  Truly  it  may  be  said  that  the  fbundation  of  tiie  Bombay  mission  was 
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Uud  in  the  expectation  of  defeat  and  dif  honour.  How  worthj  of  admiratioii  aad 
praiM  are  the  wiadom  and  goodnees  of  Bivine  Providenee  in  railing  up  radi  nam 
as  Gordon  Hall  and  his  colleague,  nnd  pladng  them  at  the  post  of  dtfBoidtjr, 
where,  if  they  had  failed,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  a  disastrous  influence  it 
might  have  shed  over  the  infant  spirit  of  foreign  nuaaionSt  which  waft  thea  begiii- 
ning  to  glow  in  the  Amerieau  Churches. 

In  person,  Mr.  Uall  was  of  about  the  ordinary  height; — rather  slender,  and  of 
n  nlloir  oomplezion.  He  stooped  slightly  as  he  walked*  and  seemed  meditnthn^ 
though  his  morements  were  easy  and  rapid.  His  most  noticeable  featore  wwm 
his  dark,  intelligent,  snd  penetrating  eje«'-a  tmthftd  index  of  his  ngoroiis  nnd 
determined  mind. 

Ilis  manner  of  preuohinj;  in  Enerlish  was  calm,  deliberate,  eonyincing,  and 
highly  devotiunul.  In  the  Mahratu  language,  he  was  truly  eloquent.  Uia 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Hindoo  character  and  literature  enabled  bnn  to  illw- 
trate  and  enforce  the  truth  hy  all  that  Tarietj  of  metaphor  and  parable,  so  cob- 
mon  to  the  Oriental  mind.  No  missionary  in  Western  India  was  so  oeleiirated 
among  the  Biahmioi  in  discnssioii  and  in  the  pulpit  as  Mr.  Hall 

Yours  with  liigh  regard, 

U.  BAEDWELL. 


SAMUEL  NEWELL  » 
1810—1821. 

Samuel  Newell,  the  son  of  Ebonczer  and  Catharine  Newell,  was  born 
at  Durham,  Me.,  on  the  21th  uf  July,  17S1,  being  the  youngest  of  nine 
children.  His  father  was  a  tarinur,  and  held  varioua  uSicesin  the  town,  both 
civil  and  military.  His  mother  died  before  he  was  three  years  old,  and  his 
&ther,  when  he  was  ten.  At  the  age  of  fonrteen,  ha  went,  with  the  eoneenft 
of  his  friends,  to  Portland,  twenty-six  miles  distant,  on  a  tour  of  sigh^ 
seeing;  and,  while  there,  neoepted  an  offer  from  a  onptain  of  a  vessel  that 
Uy  in  the  harbour,  to  aooompany  him  to  Boston.  On  his  nrriYal  at  Boston, 
through  the  consideration  of  the  captain,  who  had  become  not  a  little  inte- 
rested in  him,  he  found  a  place  in  the  family  of  the  lato  Judge  Lowell,  who 
treated  him  with  great  kindness  till  his  death,  \n  ISO-J, 

In  ISOO,  he  went  into  the  service  nf  a  Mr.  iialph  Smith  of  Roxbury, 
with  the  usual  proviso  that  he  .sh'  ul  1  attend  school  throe  months  in 
the  year.  He,  however,  very  soon  showed  a  luiuiness  for  hoi'k.s,  and  a 
corresponding  disrelish  for  manual  labour,  that  tiuggested  to  Lib  employer  the 
query  whether  it  ma  not  better  that  he  shonld  devote  himself  to  study 
idtogcther.  As  the  result  of  a  conference  between  BIr.  Smith  and  Pr. 
Prentiss  the  Master  of  the  Rozbtuy  Grammar  School,  it  was  determined 
that  yoong  Newell  shonld  be  received  at  that  school  aa  i  pupil.  Very  soon 
after  he  entered  it,  he  ventured  to  express  to  Dr.  Prentiss  an  earnest  desire 
for  a  collegiate  education  ;  and  his  teacher  encouraged  him  to  believe  that 
even  this  was  practicable,  provided  be  would  engage  in  it  with  suitable 
resolution  and  perseverance.  Tlirough  the  joint  influence  of  Mr.  Smith 
and  Pr.  Prenti^tii,  aevural  gentlemeu  were  induced  to  contribute  about  lour 
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liimdred  dollars,  to  assist  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  object.  Even  at 
thiii  early  period,  he  began  to  develop  btroug  tendeucies  towards  the  study 
of  Theology ;  and  fts  he  oocwioiiftllj  listenod  to  John  Mitmy,  the  Uni- 
▼enalist  preacher,  while  he  was  studying  the  Oreek  Testament,  he  woold 
Bometinies  ask  his  teaoher  questions  about  the  meaning  of  the  text,  that 
showed  that  he  was  thinking  of  something  beyond  the  mere  idiomatic  oon- 
stroction  of  tho  language. 

After  studying  about  two  years,  he  was  well  prepared  for  College. 
Accordingly,  he  entered  at  Cambridge  in  the  autumn  of  1>^0S,  ns-  Regent's 
or  Butler's  freshman;  and,  in  this  capacity,  he  performed  various  services, 
by  means  of  which  nios^t  of  his  college  expenses  were  defrayed.  He  sub- 
taiuod  a  good  reputation  as  a  Bchoiar,  during  his  whole  coarse,  and  graduated 
honourably  in  18U7. 

Soon  after  entering  College,  his  mind  became  much  exercised  on  religious 
subjects,  aod  he  ayatled  himself  of  frequent  opportunities  of  listening  to 
the  preaching  of  the  great  and  good  Dr.  Stillman  of  Boston.  In  Oetober, 
1804,  he  became  a  member  of  the  First  Congregatiooal  ehnrch  in  Boxbury, 
then  under  the  care  of  the  Bot.  Dr.  Porter.  He  was  led,  however,  subse* 
quently,  to  question  the  propri^j  of  the  step  ho  had  taken,  partly  from  the 
fact  that  his  theological  views  were  yet  in  an  unsettled  state,  and  partly  from 
iho  doubt  he  entertained  in  regard  to  sonio  nf  the  opinions  and  teachings 
of  hia  minister.  In  consequence  of  the  perplexity  into  which  he  was  thus 
thrown,  ho  even,  for  some  time,  absented  himself  from  the  communion  of 
the  church. 

Shortly  after  his  graduation,  he  engaged  as  assistant  teacher  ef  the 
Grammar  School  in  Boxbury ;  but,  after  a  few  months,  took  ohaige  of  the 
Academy  at  Lynn.  Here  he  formed  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  the 
ministry,  and  in  1809  became  a  member  of  the  Theologioal  Scminaiy  at 
Andover,  and  transferred  his  churoh-membership  thither  about  the  same 
time.  Here  he  became  intimate  with  Judson  and  Nott,  and  entered  fully 
into  their  views  in  renpect  to  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  Heathen.  He  was 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  paper  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  I'  oreign  Missions,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to 
engage  personally  in  that  sacred  work. 

Mr.  Newell  left  the  Seminary  in  1810,  and  jireachcd  for  a  while  at 
Rowley,  near  Newburyport.  The  next  summer  he  proceeded  to  Philadel- 
phia, in  company  with  Ch»don  Hall,  to  devote  some  time  to  the  study  of 
medicine* 

In  February,  1812,  he  was  married  to  Harriet  Atwbod  of  HaverhiU, 
Slass.,  a  young  lady  of  oultiTated  mind  and  devoted  piety,  to  whom  he  had 

become  engaged  in  the  autumn  of  1810.  On  the  6th  of  fhe  same  month, 
he  was  ordained  as  a  missionary  at  Salem,  with  Judson,  Nott,  Rice,  and 
Hall.  On  the  19th,  Messrs.  Newell  and  Judson,  with  their  wives,  cuibnrkcd 
at  Snlrni  in  the  Ship  (Caravan,  for  Calcutta;  while  the  n  «t  of  the  company 
sailed,  on  the  l>^th,  from  Philadelphia,  for  the  game  destination. 

The  Caravan- arrived  at  Calcutta  on  the  IHth  of  June.  The  missionaries 
were  received  with  great  kindness  by  Dr.  Carey  and  his  associates,  and  were 
invited  to  await  at  Serampore  the  arrival  of  the  other  members  of  the  mission. 
This  invitation  they  aooepted ;  but,  after  about  ten  days,  they  received  n 
summons  to  Calcutta,  where  an  order  was  served  upon  them  to  leave  the 
country  without  delay.  .  Wishing,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
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returning  to  America,  tbe^  asked  and  obtamed  l^re  to  sail  for  the  Islo  of 
Ftaace;  and  u  tken  was  «  Teasel  al»oat  to  isil»  whioli  offeied  aoeommodft- 
tioDB  for  two  persona,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newell  went  on  board  on  the  4tlk  ol 
Avguat,  widi  tbe  ezpeetation  that  they  would  be  soon  followed  bj  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jadaott.  They  had  a  protractt-J  and  perilous  voyage;  wore  toaaed 
abovt  nearly  a  month  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  i  and,  in  oonaoqiieaee  of  tbe 
vessel  springing  aleak,  they  were  obliged  to  put  into  Coringa,  a  small  port 
on  tho  Coromandel  coast,  where  they  wore  detained  a  fcrtuight.  After  thr^x 
had  re -em barked,  they  were  called  to  t'oiuinit  to  the  doop  tho  body  of  an 
infant  daughter,  born  while  they  were  uiakiiig  the  pasj*age.  iliev  nrriv^vl 
safely  at  Port  Louia,  the  capital  of  the  Isle  of  France,  on  the  6i6t  ot 
October. 

Bat  other  and  yet  more  Utter  ingredients  were  to  be  added  to  M  r .  Newell 's 
oap  of  sorrow.  Mrs.  Newell,  wbo  had,  for  some  time,  had  pulmonary 
aymptoms,  now  beeame  seriously  ill,  and  it  was  manifest  that  ber  diseaaa 
was  tending  rapidly  to  a  fatal  issoo.  It  resbted  all  medieal  skill,  and  on 
the  80th  of  November,  at -the  early  age  of  nineteen,  her  purposes  of  mis* 
sionary  usefulness  were  broken  off,  by  her  beug  called  from  earth  to  Heaven. 
Her  death  was  regarded,  at  the  time,  as  having  a  roost  unpropitious  bearing 
on  the  enterprise  to  which  had  devoted  her?elf ;  though  there  is  little 
doubt  now  that  she  aecouiplished  more  for  the  cause  by  her  early  death, 
than  she  could  have  done  by  a  protraeted  life. 

Mr.  Newell, •having  remained  at  the  Isie  of  i' ranee  about  three  months 
after  the  death  of  his  wife,  embarked  on  the  24th  of  February  for  Bombaj, 
intending  to  toneh  at  Ceylon.  On  arriving  at  Point  de  Galle,  be  learned 
that  Messrs.  Hall  and  Nott,  whom  be  bad  expected  to  meet  at  that  plaoe. 
were  already  at  Bombay.  Being  folly  persuaded  that  be  shonld  not  be 
permitted  to  remain  on  the  Continent,  and  regarding  the  proepests  of  Cej^oUf 
as  a  missionary  field,  somewhat  encouraging,  he  determined  tio  remain  there, 
at  least  for  a  season,  and  wrote  to  his  brethren  at  Bombay,  requesting  then 
to  join  him.  They  made  an  attempt  to  comply  with  his  request ;  Imt  were 
providentially  driven  back  to  Bonihay.  They  informed  him  that  they  had 
some  hupca  of  being  permitted  to  remain  there,  and  advised  him  to  study 
with  a  view  to  coming  thither  also.  Here  he  remained  about  a  year,  zeal- 
ously prosecuting  his  studies,  and  preaching  two  or  three  times  a  week  to 
tbe  Sni^b  and  balf*easte  people,  whom  be  represented  as  needing  instruo- 
tion  as  mnob  as  tbe  Heathen.  Meanwhile  be  beanl  nothing  from  hia  miaaionaiy 
brethren;  which  led  bim  to  apprehend  that  they  were  on  tbdr  waj  to 
Bngland,  while  it  left  bim  in  ntter  nnoertainty  in  respect  to  bia  own 
prospects. 

In  January,  1814,  he  received  intelligence  from  Bombay  that  justified 
him  in  joining  his  brethren  there.  The  Governor  (Brownrigg)  cheerfully 
complied  with  lii*^  request  for  permission  to  depart,  and  furni-hfl  h:ra  the 
requisite  testiiuoniuU  to  the  Governor  of  Bombay.  Accordingly,  on  the 
7th  of  March,  he  had  the  happinesi*  of  meeting  his  associates  whom  he  had 
not  seen  since  he  parted  with  them  on  American  giuund. 

From  thia  time,  he  beeame  identUled  with  the  Bombay  mission,  and  its 
history  inolndes  the  htstoiy  of  bis  remaining  days.  In  ^e  most  intimate 
and  fraternal  oooneetionwitb  Mr.  Hall,  be  engaged  in  preaching,  translatin<,^ 
leaching,  and  whatever  else  seemed  likely  to  help  forward  the  great  canse  to 
which  they  were  deyoted. 
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In  1818.  Mr.  Newell  vaemeRied  to  Philomela  Thorston,  a  ladj  w  Lu  Lad 
tlM  pieoeding  jeer  gone  out  to  Bomhej,  with  two  new  miieiiaries  appoiuted 
to  thei  ftatioiu  But  even  when  he  fDrmed  this  tender  leletion,  the  dose  of 
his  earthly  labours  was  drewing  nigh.  He  eontinned,  howoYer,  to  leboor 
with  unremittiBg  assiduity,  elmoet  to  the  Tery  hour  of  his  departure.  He 
had,  for  some  time,  had  a  presentiment  of  approaohiog  death,  even  M  hiic  ho 
was  yet  in  his  accustomed  health.  On  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  March, 
1821,  he  felt  soiiiowhat  indisposed,  am!  after  a  restless  night,  found  himself 
still  worse  the  next  luorning.  About  ten  o'clock  his  disease  developed  itself 
as  cholera,  which  wiw  then  epidemio  in  tliat  region.  All  medical  aid  proved 
uuavaiiiiig,  and  at  one  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  he  calml)  Lreathed 
oat  hia  spirit.    Hia  remains  were  deposited  in  the  English  Imrjiug  ground. 

Mr.  Newell,  in  erajonelaoii  with  Mr.  Hill,  wroto  a  pamphlet  entitled 
**  The  OonTonion  of  the  World ;  or  the  ebunte  of  six  hnndied  miUione.**  It 
was  pvbliBbed  el  Andover  in  1818,  and  ettraeted  greet  attention. 

FROM  THE  BBY.  SAMUEL  NOTT. 

Wammbam,  Mum,,  Angost  15, 18M. 
Daar  Sir:  At  yev request,  I  will  state  sndi  rMDemhranoee of  the  Ber.  Sunuel 
Newell,  my  associato  in  the  mission  of  Bombay,  as  oc«ur  to  me  after  the  lapse 

of  so  mitfiy  years.    Ho  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  list  of  eminent  ministers. 

I  hecnme  acquainted  with  Mr.  Newell  in  the  jnitnmn  of  1809,  on  my  joi^ii'^g 
the  Theolo^'ical  .Scminarrftt  Andover,  and  more  niuinatelj  in  the  spring  of  1810, 
in  connection  with  our  mi^biouary  enterprise.  In  J  une  of  th»t  year,  we  were 
united  in  the  commnnieatiott  to  the  General  Association  of  Maasaehnsetts,  which 
issned  in  the  appeintmont  of  the  American  Board  of  Oommisstonen  Ibr  Foreign 
Missions;  and  in  all  our  intercourse  with  that  Board  previous  to  our  ordination 
in  February,  1812.  In  all  these  preliminary  arrangements,  he  showed  himself 
the  conscientious  ami  fkcjiloU  Christian,  minister,  and  missionary,  as  he  did  ever 
afterwards, — his  conscientiousness  and  decision  being  somewhat  more  marked, 
on  aoQonnt  of  thdr  ooniMction  with  a  nerroitt  and  even  morhid  tempmment. 
No  member  of  oor  company  was  more  constant  on  the  whole  than  he,  amidst  his 
earlier  and  later  hials,  and  I  may  add,  none  rendered  more  important  service. 

Tt  was  owing  to  the  united  promptness  of  himself  and  (Jordon  while 
pursuing  the  study  of  medicine  together  at  Philadelphia,  preparatory  to  the  mis- 
sionary work,  that  the  moreracnt  was  made  winch  brought  the  missionaries 
together,  and  engaged  the  Board  in  measures  which  issued  in  their  ordination  on 
the  sixteenth  day  from  their  first  decided  information  of  the  opportunity  by  the 
Harmony,  and  issuing  their  summons  to  tlnir  missionary  hrcthren. 

Mr.  Newell  sailed  finally  in  the  hrig  Caravan.  Brotlier  Hull  and  myself  parted 
with  him  and  Brother  Jodson,  the  evening  after  our  ordination,  to  meet  no  more 
until,  after  many  trials  to  ns  all,  we  met  in  the  spring  of  1814,  at  Bombay.  Our 
first  communication  from  htm  was  from  Ceylon,  in  September,  1813.  Tliere  he 
was  Tory  snooessftil  in  gaining  the  &Yonr  of  the  Goreraor,  and  other  ofiioen  of 
the  Crown,  and  was  andioriaed  toonrite  Btother  Hall  and  myself  to  join  him  in 
a  mission  at  Ceylon;  and  his  {HPeUminary  measures  and  representations  to  the 
Board  were  no  doubt  the  leading  cause  of  tln^  mission  to  Ceylon,  undertaken 
directly  m  1815,  which  has  had  such  great  and  growing  success,  indirectly  also, 
he  bore  an  important  part  in  fixing  the  mission  at  Bombay;  for  it  was  owing  to 
bis  representotions  that  myself  and  Brother  Hall  escaped  fnm  Bombay  and 
started  fiir  Ceylon,  and  thereby  aToided  being  sent  to  England  in  the  fall  of  1813; 
and  it  was  this  attempt  which  was  at  length  overruled  for  the  establishment  of 
the  mission  at  Bombay.  Brother  Newell  himself  arri?ed  in  the  spring  of  1814, 
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and  the  mission  received  the  sanction  of  the  GoTernment,  on  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  0ireeion,  in  the  ■amnrar  of  1816>  shortly  before  mj  own  departure. 
Certainly  no  one  rendered  more  important  service  in  tlie  estabUsliment  of  the 

first  two  American  miRsions  to  the  East. 

T  have  referred  to  his  pcciilijirly  nervous  and  even  morbid  tcmperatnt'nt,  as 
rendering  somewhat  more  luaiked  tho  conKcientiouiincs.s  and  deciiiion,  \i,  iiu  li  yet 
were  marred  thereby,  of  which  the  following  is  a  striking  specimen.  .Mr.  i^ewell 
was  a  Freemason,  but  bad  become  deeply  impressed  with  the  evil  tendencies  of 
Freemasonry,  and  especially  to  yoong  men — to  the  point  of  indecisive  and  bar- 
sMong  questionings  whether  he  ought  not  to  make  a  public  disclosure  of  it£ 
secrets  and  liis  own  views,  until  he  became  so  npitrly  Kfsido  himself,  and  «>olikoly 
to  reveal  what  he  yet  was  not  decided  to  reveal,  that  1  was  conijxlled  to  check 
and  arr&ht  hint  with  the  charge  not  to  burden  his  conscience  by  any  inconsiderate 
and  hasty  revelation ;  to  hold  fast  his  promised  reserve,  unless  he  should  become 
absolutely  and  finally  decided  on  tbo  duty  of  fail  diseloture. .  This  morbid  tem- 
perament, urging  him  sometimes  to  otlMr  extremes,  Was  consistent  with  glunt 
kindneh's  and  simplicity especially  he  took  delight  in  my  child, — the  namesake 
of  his  deceased  wife;  and  not  only  indulged  in  childish  sy>nrt  with  Iht,  h»it  t'Kjk 
pains  to  procure  a  copy  of  "  Mrs.  B§rbauld'fi  Hymns  for  children,"  to  be  tran- 
scribed a8  a  present  fur  her. 

Mr*  Newch  was  slender,  rather  above  the  middle  height,  perhaps  with  noHiing 
very  striking  in  his  tabints,  while  yet  his  letters  which  I  have  before  me,  aie 
mariied  with  great  good  taste  and  felicity  of  expression,  as  certainly  are  all  his 
other  writings:  especially  his  htter  to  his  ni<»thrr-in-law  on  the  death  of  hi' 
wife  seems  to  me  unsurpassed  in  deep  pathos,  and  must  have  been  an  important 
means  of  the  great  popularity  of  the  "  Monoirs  of  Harriet  Newell." 

Yours  very  truly, 

SAKUBL  HOTT. 


ASAHEL  NETTLETON,  D.  D  * 

1811—1844. 

AsABXL  NsTTLSToN  was  a  native  of  North  KiUingwortb,  Conn.,  and  vrai 
bora,  April  21,  1783.  He  was  the  eldest  iOUt  and  the  second  child,  in  n 
fiunily  of  six  children.   His  father  was  n  farmer  in  rather  moderate  <»nnini> 

stances,  and  the  earlier  years  of  the  son  were  spent  in  the  same  occupation. 

nis  ad\  antajros  for  the  culture  of  his  mind  in  his  early  youth  were  snch  only 
as  were  furnished  bv  n  common  district  school.  His  parents,  though  mem- 
bers of  the  chnrch  only  on  the  principle  of  the  Half-way  Covenant,  were  by 
no  means  neglectful  of  his  religions  education,  and  they  had  the  pleasure  to 
see  liim  growing  up  free  from  vicious  habits,  and  with  an  irreproachable 
moral  character.  They  rc(^uired  him  particolarly  to  commit  to  memory  the 
Assembly's  Cateobism,  which  be  baa  been  beard  to  say  proved  «f  great  use 
to  bim  in  after  life,  when  bis  nund  was  awakened  to  tbe  anbjeet  of  relig^io 
as  a  practical  reality. 

He  was  not  without  ocoaaioBal  religious  impressions  during  bis  ebiUhood 
and  early  youth ;  but  it  was  noi  till  be  bad  reached  the  ago  of  about  sotob* 

•  Memoir  hj  Dr.  Tjlcr. 
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toen  that  ho  became  deeply  and  effectnallj  engaged  for  hi9  Mul's  salyation. 
On  the  night  of  the  asnual  Tlttnksgiving  in  tbe  mlnmn  of  1800,  be  Attended 
a  bell,  and  had  his  foil  ahwe  in  the  hilarity  of  the  oooeeion.  The  next 
morning,  bowover,  as  he  was  veriewing  tbe  jojone  eoene  in  wMob  he  bad 
mingled,  be  was  suddenly  overwhelmed  with  an  awfnl  sense  of  death  and 
tbe  jadgnu  nt.  Without  any  yeiy  distinct  views  of  tbe  nature  of  God*s  law, 
or  of  the  evil  of  sin,  he  felt  an  indefinite  conviction  that  every  thing  in  * 
respect  to  himself  was  wrong,  and  that  unless  he  were  the  subject  of  a 
mifjhty  cbantje,  hLs  prospect  for  the  next  world  was  absolutely  hopeless. 
From  this  time  he  separated  himself  from  the  scenes  of  gaiety  to  wliich  ho 
had  been  accustomed  to  resort,  and  though  he  kept  his  feelings,  for  tho 
most  part,  to  himself,  all  whu  Ha,w  him,  observed  in  liis  countenance  and 
general  deportment  evidence  of  an  unwonted  sadness.  For  a  long  period, 
he  was  engaged  in  a  oonrse  of  ineffectual  striving  to  render  himself  better, 
putting  forth  earnest  efforts  in  the  spirit  of  tbe  law  rather  than  the  Gospel ; 
now  qnarrelling  with  one  part  of  God*s  revelation  and  now  with  another, 
and  sometimes  even  endeavonriag  to  persuade  himself  that  the  whole  was 
a  base  imposture,  and  that  the  very  existence  of  God  ftdrly  admitted  of 
question.  After  a  series  of  the  most  violent  inward  conflicts,  continued 
without  much  intermission  for  ten  months,  he  was  at  length  brought  to 
realize  his  entire  dcpendance  on  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  ;  and  the  views 
which  he  took  of  tliis  glorion-i  truth,  seemed  at  once  to  aubdue  and  soothe 
his  spirit.  It  was  not  till  some  time  after  he  had  found  the  joy  and  peace 
in  believing,  that  it  even  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  been  the  subject  of 
a  spiritual  renovation.  And  neither  ilicn,  iwx  at  any  luiure  time,  did  he 
ever  express  any  very  strong  confidence  in  the  genaineness  of  hb  own  reli- 
gious exercises.  So  deep  was  bis  sense  of  the  deeeitfnlness  of  tbe  heart, 
that  be  always  looked  with  painful  apprehension  upon  very  high  professions, 
espedaUy  in  those  who  were  at  best  young  in  the  Christian  life ;  and  tbe 
utmost  that  he  was  willing  to  say  oonoeming  himself  was,  that  be  thought 
it  possible  he  might  get  to  Heaven. 

After  this  great  change  in  his  religious  views  and  feelings,  he  felt  an 
irrepressible  desire  to  preach  tho  r^wpol.  Havinpr  read  in  the  Connecticut 
Evangelical  Magazine  an  account  of  the  doings  of  some  of  the  great  benevo- 
lent Societies  abroad,  particularly  of  the  London  Missionary  LSociety.  and 
having,  about  the  same  time,  fallen  in  with  Home's  Letters  on  Mi-  ions, 
he  beaan  to  aspire  to  the  office  not  only  ui"  a  Christian  minister,  but  of  a 
Ghrisiiuii  missionary ;  and  actually  formed  the  purpose,  if  God  should 
open  the  way,  to  spend  his  life  among  the  Heathen. 

His  father  having  died  in  1801,  it  devolved  upon  him  to  manage  the 
farm  j  and  it  seems  to  have  been  while  he  was  pursuing  in  solitude  his  sgrieul- 
tural  occupations,  that  the  pUm  was  originated  snd  matured  for  acquiring  a 
OoUef^to  education,  with  ultimate  reference  to  the  ministry.  As  he  had 
not  the  requisite  pecuniary  means,  and  as  the  chanty  of  the  church  had  not 
then  brought  into  existence  those  instrumentalities  which  are  designed  to 
aid  the  efforts  of  indigent  young  men,  his  powers  were  necessarily  tasked  to 
the  utmost  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  object.  For  two  or  three  years, 
he  devoted  whatever  leisure  he  could  find,  amidst  his  engagements  upon  the 
farm  and  elsewhere,  to  the  studies  preparatory  to  entering:  College  ;  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1805,  he  had  made  such  progress  that  lie  wuh  aumiLted  at 
Yule  as  a  member  of  the  Freshman  class. 
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HU  collegiate  course  was  In  no  twpeet  atronglj  marked,  except  for  an 
earnoBt  and  active  piety.    He  had  no  great  reluh  either  for  the  physionl 

sciences,  or  for  elegant  literature ;  and  hif  attainments  in  these  departments 
were  barely  refpcetahle  ;  Iml  iu  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy  he  greatly 
deli-htrd  ;  and  the  proticioucy  whi'-li  he  made  in  these  branches  no  doubt 
had  an  important  bearing  upon  \n>  suojicMjuent  usefulness  as  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel.  It  was  by  thL»  lueaus  particularly  that  he  acquired  ihaL  uncom- 
mon quickness  of  perception  and  accuracy  of  discrimination,  that  enabled 
him,  in  after  hh,  to  deal  so  akilfolly  with  iraiioaB  fiurma  of  wror  and  deln- 
eion.  In  connection  with  hie  college  coafse,  he  carried  on  aluo  a  %jiimm  of 
theological  reading  >  and  before  he  was  graduated,  had  poMessed  himself 
thoroughly  of  the  works  of  Edwards,  and  Bellamy,  and  some  others  of  tho 
same  school.  Indeed  it  has  been  said  that  he  left  GoUqje  better  read  in 
Divinity,  than  were  many  at  that  period  who  had  gone  through  a  regular 
course  preparatory  to  preaching  the  Gospel.  But  that  which  seems  more 
than  any  thing  ol.se  to  have  occupied  his  re'jar'l*.  was  tho  cultivation  of 
personal  religion  and  the  salvation  of  those  around  him.  In  a  revival  that 
occurred  in  College  in  1807-8,  lie  laboured  most  earnestly  ;  and  iu  the 
remarkable  zeal  and  wisdom  whicdi  he  evinced  during  this  period,  he  gave 
promise  of  those  high  spiritual  qoalities,  and  that  signal  sncoess,  by  whiek 
hb  sahsequent  career  was  marked. 

Sometime  in  his  Jnnior  year  in  College,  he  formed  an  aoqnaintaBce  with 
the  lamented  Samuel  J.  Mills,  Jr.,  between  whose  history  and  bu  own 
there  were  some  remarkable  points  of  coincidence.  They  were  boni  on  the 
same  day ;  they  were  hopefully  born  agiun  about  the  same  time ;  they 
formed  the  purpose  of  devoting  themselves  to  the  missionary  work  under 
similar  circumstances;  and  they  were  both  finally  prevented  from  carrving 
their  purpose  into  effect.  Mills  having  heard  of  Nettli  tun,  through  one  of 
N.'s  classmates,  went  to  New  Haven  for  the  Lipic^.s  jiurpose  of  conferring 
Willi  him  uu  regard  to  missionary  life ;  and  the}'  were  gruuidcd  to  £nd  that 
their  views  and  feelings  on  the  subject  were  in  perfect  harmony.  The  next 
year,  Mills,  having  graduated  at  Williams  College,  went  to  19'ew  Haren  a« 
a  student  of  Theology,  though  a  principal  motive  seems  to  have  beea  to 
confer  frequently  and  freely  with  Ncttleton  on  tho  snbjoot  of  uiasioiis,  andt 
if  possible,  mature  some  plan  for  their  future  operations.  Here  they  had 
much  delightful  communion  with  each  other,  and  they  agreed  to  meet  the 
next  year  at  Atidover,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  make  some  more 
definite  arrangement  with  reference  to  their  favourite  project.  Mr.  Nettle- 
ton,  however,  found  it  imposniblo  to  fulfil  his  purpose,  in  consoqueneo  of  a 
debt  which  he  had  contracted  in  the  course  of  his  education,  and  which  he 
felt  himself  called  upuu  to  cancel  aa  early  as  possible.  Instead  of  going  to 
Andover,  as  he  wished,  ho  accepted,  by  tho  earnest  solicitation  of  Dr. 
Bwight,  the  office  of  Butler  in  College,  in  which  offioe  ho  continued  soaily 
a  year,  devotmg  what  leisure  he  could  command,  to  tho  study  of  Theology. 

From  New  Haven  Hr.  Ncttleton  went  to  Milford,  and  continued  his 
studies  for  some  time  under  the  Rev.  Bezaleel  Pinnoo*  Ho  received  license 
to  preach  from  the  West  Association  of  New  Haven  county,  at  the  house 
of  the  llev.  Dr.  Trumbull,  in  North  Haven,  May  28,  1811. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  course  as  a  preacher,  he  evinced  a  remark- 
able prnvt  r  over  the  conscience,  and  it  was  quickly  apparent  that  his  minis- 
trations were  destined  to  produce  no  ordinary  effect  upon  the  public  mind. 
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The  world  did  not  indeed  crowd  after  liim  as  an  ekM^tient  man;  but  multi- 
tudes wont  to  hear  him,  because  they  could  not  stay  away.  There  was  in 
ail  tliuL  lie  said  a  dircctncad  and  pungency,  wLicIi  it  was  not  easy  to  resist, 
and  wherever  he  went,  a  rich  blessing  seemed  to  hang  upon  Ms  footsteps. 
In  these  eironiosUuioefl,  he  was  earnestly  solioited  by  many  of  his  brethren 
lo  aban^n  the  idea  Off  a  foreign  misston,  which  had  been  with  him  the 
cherished  idea  of  many  years,  and  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  an  evan- 
gelist, in  his  own  country.  He,  however,  consented  only  to  postpone  the 
carrying  into  effect  of  his  purpose  to  be  a  missionary,  and  he  never  relin- 
qoished  it  till  the  failure  of  his  health  in  1822  obliged  him  to  do  so.  He 
ordained  an  evangelist  by  the  South  Consooiation  of  iiitobfield  county 
in  the  sumuif^r  nf  1817. 

As  Mr.  Nettieton,  at  the  time  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  regarded  him- 
self as  destined  to  a  foreign  mission,  he  declined  preaching  a.s  a  candidate 
in  any  vacant  parish,  choosing  rather  to  be  employed  in  building  up  waste 
places  in  the  church.  With  this  view,  he  visited  the  Eastern  part  of  Connec- 
ticut, that  boites  on  Rhode  Island,  and  Uboored,  for  a  short  time,  In 
several  plaoes,  which  had  formerly  been  the  theatre  of  the  celebrated 
Davenport's  frnatical  ministrations,  and  which,  as  the  legitimate  result  of 
that  procedure,  had  been  given  up  to  almost  every  species  of  error  and 
.  extravagance,  for  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century.  Mr.  Nettieton  took 
great  pains  to  ascertain  from  some  of  the  elderly  people,  who  had  a  recollec- 
tion of  those  times,  the  character  of  the  soeil  which  had  produced  such 
bitter  fruit ;  aud  the  result  was  a  firm  conviction  that  it  was  a  gross  departure 
from  both  the  order  and  purity  of  the  Oospcl.  As  one  of  the  effects  of  that 
system  of  measures  he  found  an  utter  averjiion,  and  even  deadly  hostility,  to  a 
settled  liiiuistry  ;  and,  as  the  natural  accompaniment  of  sucli  a  .-.late  of  things, 
a  dispotiitioQ  to  listen  to  every  unauthorized  teacher  aud  obey  every  irregu- 
lar impulse.  His  observations  there  were  of  great  use  to  him  in  forming  his 
views  of  what  constitutes  a  logitimate  evangelism,  and  in  guarding  him 
against  many  of  the.  evils  to  which  that  system  is  liable  to  be  perverted. 
It  is  not  known  that  there  were  any  very  strongly  marked  results  from  his 
labours  in  that  region  of  spiritual  desolation,  though  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  months  which  he  spent  there,  had  an  important  bearing  upon  his 
whole  subsequent  course. 

During  the  next  ten  years,  that  is  from  1i*V2  to  lji2*2,  he  was  constantly 
aftiiig  as  an  evangelist,  and  wherever  he  went,  a  remarkable  blessing  attended 
his  labours.  It  is  impossible,  in  this  brief  sket<;h,  to  do  much  more  than 
barely  enumerate  the  place.*?  in  which  he  laboured.  Within  the  pcriud  just 
jucutioued,  he  was  engaged,  in  connection  with  more  or  less  extensive  revivals, 
in  the  following  towns  and  parishes  in  Connecticut : — namely,  Derby,  South 
Britain,  South  Salem,  Banbury,  Monroe,  North  Lyme,  Iladlyme,  Bloom* 
field,  Milton,  South  Farms,  Chester,  East  Qranby,  Bolton,  Manchester, 
West  Granby,  Salisbury,  Biidgewater,  Torrington,  Waterbury,  Upper 
Middletown,  Rocky  Hill,  Ashford,  Eastford,  New  Haven,  North  Killing- 
worth,  North  Madison,  Wethersfield,  Newington,  Farmington,  Litchfield, 
Somers,  and  ToUand.  In  Massachusetts,  he  laboured  for  some  time  with 
the  same  happy  results,  in  the  towns  of  Pittsfiold,  Lenox,  Lee,  and  Wilbra- 
ham.  In  New  York,  at  Saratoga,  Ballston,  Malta,  Milton,  Schenectady, 
and  Na.ssau.  In  most  of  these  places,  there  were  scores,  and  in  some  of 
them  hundreds,  added  to  the  churoh  through  his  instrumentality. 
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The  amount  of  labour  which  Mr.  Nettlcjtoo  performed  during  ilu<  period 
now  referred  to,  would  seem  almost  incredible,  especially  when  it  is  burue  in 
miod  that  he  ucvcr  pOHseased  much  vigour  of  couBtitution.  For  ten  years 
lie  preached  nlmost  uniformly  three  times  on  the  Sabbath,  and  aevoral  timea 
during  the  week,  besidea  performing  a  great  amonnt  of  more  priTate  minio- 
terial  labour.  Bnt  at  length,  in  tbe  antmnn  of  1822,  be  waa  attacked  hj 
a  Tiolent  diaeaae  wbich  brongbt  him  so  low,  that  neither  bo  nor  bii  friendf 
bad,  for  some  time,  any  expectation  of  his  recovery.  Hb  diaeaae  waa  a 
typhus  fever  ;  but  his  case  was  rendered  the  more  alarming,  not  to  say  hope- 
loss,  from  the  previous  long  continued  exhaustion  to  which  bis  physical  system 
had  been  subjected.  His  illness  occurred  at  Bolton,  at  the  house  of  his 
intimate  friend  and  classmatt:,  the  Kev.  Philander  Parmelee,*  who  watrhed 
over  hiui  with  the  affection  and  interest  of  a  brother,  but  who, alas,  took  the 
diseane  from  him,  and  died  before  Mr.  Ncttleton's  recovery.  Mr.  N.,  during 
the  period  of  his  illm  ss,  and  in  the  prospect,  as  he  supposed,  of  iu[imcdiiiie 
dissolution,  had  great  peace  of  mind,  and  was  occupied  much  in  reyiewing 
the  interesting  scenes  tbrougb  wbicb  be  bad  passed  in  preceding  years,  and 
especially  in  calling  to  mind  the  conntenanoes  of  many  whom  be  hoped  ere 
long  to  meet  and  recognise  as  the  finits  of  bis  ministry,  fiis  reoorery  was 
very  gradual,  and  was  never  complete  ;  for,  tboagb  be  performed  considera- 
ble labour  afterwards,  his  power  of  endurance  wan  greatly  diminiabed,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  husband  hi.«  little  strength  with  tlic  utmost  care.  While  he 
was  yet  upon  his  bed  at  liolton,  he  was  not  a  little  worried  by  applications 
for  hU  Hf^r\'\ro^  from  various  quarters,  as  .^oon  as  his  health  should  permit; 
in  conHequeucc  of  which,  a  neighbouring  minister,  probably  with  Mr.  N.*s 
consent,  if  not  by  his  request,  circulated  through  one  of  the  religious  news- 
papers a  card  conuiniug  information  of  his  enfeebled  state,  and  expressing 
tbe  wish  that  he  might  not  be  any  longer  embarrassed  by  applications  which 
it  was  impossible  fbor  htm  to  meet. 

For  about  two  years,  Mr.  Nettleton*s  public  labours  were  almost  entirely 
suspended.  During  this  period  be  made  a  journey  for  tbe  benefit  of  bk 
bealth  to  Macbia>>,  Me.,  and  another  to  Montreal ; — the  latter,  in  oompanf 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Macauley  and  some  other  friends.  He  was,  however, 
always  about  his  Master's  business;  and  if  he  could  not  serve  Him  in  one 
way,  he  would  in  another.  Previous  to  his  illness,  he  had  felt  the  need 
of  a  Hymn  Book  adapted  more  particularly  to  the  existing  state  of  th« 
Church,  than  any  with  which  he  was  acquainted;  and  he  had  even  formed 
the  purpose  of  compiling  one,  and  done  something  towards  collecting  the 
materials.  The  protracted  iodlspuiiitiou  which  interrupted  his  accustomed 
labours,  left  him  with  sufficient  strength,  while  it  secured  to  him  the  requi- 
site leisure,  for  prosecuting  tbii  favourite  object.  Tbe  work  was  completed 
and  publisbed  under  tbe  titlo  of  «Tbe  Village  Hymns,"  in  1824.  It  ew 
tatnly  is  not  witbout  some  defects  in  point  of  taste,  and  yet  it  is  on  tbe 
wboU  well  adapted  to  tbe  purpose  for  wbicb  it  was  designed,  and  baa  bad  a 
more  extensive  circulation  than  perhaps  any  similar  work,  during  tho  aaiM 
period. 

•Philander  Parmeleb,  nm  of  Josinb  Parmclec,  vrm  bom  in  North  KillmgwiMth,  C«bb., 
in  the  year  17B3.  He  wm  gradaated  at  Yale  College  id  1809 ;  vena  ordained  pastor  of  the  chorek 
Ift  Vialor,  N.  Y.,  May  5,  1812;  wm  dismiMed  DeoomLcr  2H,  18!  t ;  ^vcur  installed  pn<t  -  r  f  the 
•hoffeh  ift  BotUn,  Coon.,  NoT*mber8,  1815;  and  died  Deo«iuber  27,  1822,  afod  Uurtj-niua. 
H»  WM  »  bboriowk  «uaMt,  and  ftlthftU  miairtMr. 
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Aha  ]fr«  Nettkton  hadao  &r  reooT«red  lus  heiltli  m  to  justify  the  1iop« 
tliat  he  miglit  resiune  ISm  public  liboiura  with  B&fetj,  he  began  to  preach 
ooeasioDftlly,  where  there  seemed  to  be  a  special  esll  for  his  services.  In  the 

autuniQ  of  1824,  he  waa  engaged  for  some  time  at  Bathlem,  during  a  season 
of  revival,  in  assisting  the  Kev.  Mr.  Langdon,  who  was  in  feeble  health, 
until  his  own  inoreased  indisposition  obliged  him  to  euspcnd  his  labours. 
In  the  spring  of  1825,  he  preached  a  good  deal  in  Brooklyn*  L.  I.,  with 
manifest  tokens  of  the  Divine  favour.  Tu  the  sumufcr  of  the  same  year,  he 
visited  Taunt ou,  Mass.,  whore  there  were  extensive  revivals  in  connection 
with  his  labuura  in  two  ditiercnt  parishes.  From  February  to  November, 
1826,  he  laboured  at  Jamaica,  Ji.  I.,  where  he  was  instrumental  not  only 
of  healing  serious  divLaions  in  the  chui\-h,  Imt  of  greatly  increasing  botLi  its 
Spiritnalitj  and  ita  numbers.  From  Jamaica  he  went  to  Albany,  where  he 
remained  during  nearly  the  whole  wmtor  of  182€  -27 ;  and,  though  his  health 
al  ibis  time  was  exceedingly  liaeble,  he  preached  frequently  in  the  diifereni 
ehuiches,  with  great  aeceptanoe  and  with  much  apparent  effect.  In  the 
spring  of  1827,  he  repaired  to  Durham,  N.  Y.,  with  his  health  so  entirely 
prostrate  that  he  seems  to  have  regarded  himself  as  near  the  end  of  his 
counie ;  but  even  here  he  could  not  entirely  desist  from  preaching,  and  a 
copious  blessing  crowned  his  lahour.s.  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  we 
fiii'l  him  at  Lexington  Heights,  on  the  Catskili  Mountain,  labouring  iu  all 
ilia  feebknesH  ami  yet  with  great  power,  and  some  thirty  or  forty,  in  conse- 
quence of  hia  labours,  apparently  linding  the  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 

In  the  autumn  of  1827,  Mr.  Ncttletun  determined  to  try  the  effect  upon 
hia  health  uf  a  more  Southern  climate.  Accordingly,  he  directed  his  course 
to  Virginia,  where  he  remained  labouring,  as  far  as  Ikis  health  wonld  permit^ 
ontil  the  spring  of  1829.  He  spent  considerable  time  in  Prince  Edward 
County,  with  tiie  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Rice,  founder  and  first  Professor  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary;  and  here  he  was  instrumental  of  an  extensiTe 
reviTal  which  resulted  in  large  accessions  to  the  church.  His  influence  upon 
the  students  of  the  Seminary  also,  with  whom  he  was  brought  much  in  con- 
tact, was  most  salutary.  In  the  warm  reason  he  crossed  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  and  travelled  considerably  in  the  Western  part  of  the  State,  and 
wherever  ho  went,  was  met  with  expressions  of  the  strongest  Christian  affeo- 
tion.  He  preached  with  no  inconsiderable  effect  in  various  places  ;  but  his 
influence  was  thoutfht  to  have  been  most  important  in  quickening  and  direct- 
ing the  minds  ot  niinisterb,  especially  on  the  subject  of  revivals  of  religion. 

Having  returned  to  New  England  in  the  spring  of  1829,  he  was  occupied 
during  the  following  summer  in  preachug  in  scTcral  different  places,  but 
without  any  very  decided  Tisible  effect,  except  at  Monson,  Mass.,  where  a 
'  general  attention  to  religion  prevailed.  The  summer  of  1830  aUo  he  spent 
in  New  England,  labouring,  however,  still  Ica^,  on  account  of  his  increased 
bodily  dehility.  During  the  winter  of  1830-31,  he  preached  a  good  deal  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  amidst  a  plentiful  effusion  of 
Divine  influences. 

In  the  spring  of  1831,  by  the  advice  of  many  of  his  friends,  he  took  a  voy- 
age to  England,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He  also  had  long  felt  a 
deep  interest  in  the  religious  state  of  things  inOreatBritdn,  and  was  desirous 
of  satisfy  ing  himself  in  respect  to  it  from  personal  observatioo.  Hp  was  absent 
a  little  more  than  a  year,  during  which  time  he  visited  various  parte  not  only 
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of  Engknd,  but  of  SeotUnd  and  Irekmd  also.  He  pmoHed  Id  differoni  plMWt 
bat  his  manner  was  so  utterly  unlike  any  thing  to  wbiob  tbey  bad  been  aoona* 
toiaed,  that  he  rather  left  his  audiences  marvelling  at  the  recorded  effeet  of 
his  labours  at  home.  In  addition  to  this,  his  peonliarities  of  chamctor,  some 
of  which  his  beat  fricnils  couM  not  but  regret,  were  particularly  out  of  place 
in  liriti.^li  '^od'  ty  ;  ami,  though  thorc  were  not  wanting  tlioso  who  made  due 
allowance  tor  hi.s  phy^icil  intirniities  and  constitutional  occentricitics,  it  may 
reasonably  ha  doubted  whether,  on  tli  •  whole,  he  passed  for  any  thing  like 
his  real  value.  He  was  oft«n  (jucstioned  iu  rcs>pect  to  his  views  of  Ameri- 
can revivals,  and,  in  some  imitani;es,  meetings  of  ministers  were  held  for  tho 
express  purpose  of  hearing  his  account  of  them ;  and  he  was  not  a  little 
pained  to  find  that  manj  exoeUent  olcrgymen  bad  oome  not  only  to  look 
apon  them  with  anspicion,  bat  to  ooafoand  them  altogetiier  witb  the  fanatioal 
movemeDta  wbieh  bad  then  began  to  eonTolse  ao  many  of  oar  oboioboi. 

He  returned  from  England  in  August,  1832.  In  the  aatomn  of  1833,  be 
preaebed,  for  some  time,  at  Enfield,  Conn.,  where  an  oxtensivo  revival 
accompanied  his  labours.  Daring  the  same  year,  he  laboured  also  in  oeTeiml 
other  places,  in  wbieh  more  or  leee  of  q»eoial  Divine  Infloenoe  wae 
experienced. 

The  year  1883  witnessed  to  the  formation  of  the  Pastoral  Union  of  Con- 
necticut, and  the  Theological  Institute  at  East  Windsor.  His  heart  wa.< 
much  in  these  measnrcp,  as  he  suppoFsed  that  they  were  strongly  demanded 
by  the  existing  religious  btatu  of  things  iu  Couuccticut.  Whuu  the  Semi* 
nary  was  organized,  ho  was  appointed  to  the  Professorship  of  Pastoral  duty. 
Tboagb  be  did  not  aeoept  tbe  app<»ntment,  be  took  ap  bb  abode  at  Saat 
Windsor,  andt  beaidea  delivering  oooaaional  leetarea  to  tbe  atodenta, 
eo-operated  witb  tbe  frienda  of  tbe  inatitntion,  in  every  way  that  be  ooold, 
for  the  advanoement  of  its  prosperity. 

In  the  year  1839,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Hampden  Sydney  College  in  Virginia,  and  from  Jefferson  College  in  Penn- 
gylrania  ;  and  it  was  nothing  but  his  own  earnest  request  to  the  contrary, 
that  prevented  its  being  conferred  upon  him,  several  years  before,  by  one  of 
the  New  England  Colleges.  He  was  not  at  all  gratified  by  the  di-'tirif'tion 
when  it  actually  came,  though,  after  a  little  coubuiution  with  his  triend», 
ho  determined  to  let  it  pass  in  silence. 

Nettletou's  tirst  visit  at  the  Souih  lu  the  years  1827-28—29,  procured 
for  him  a  large  oirole  of  friends,  who  ever  afterwards  oherbhcd  the  deepest 
interest  in  bis  welfbre»  and  towards  whom  be,  in  return,  exercised  tbe  moat 
affeotionate  Obristian  regard.  As  bis  bealtb  reqnired  bim,  as  &r  as  poaaible, 
to  eaeape  from  tbe  rigoars  of  a  Northern  climate,  daring  the  oold  season,  be 
passed  several  of  his  winters  in  Ylrginia,  where  be  was  idways  met  by  bis 
finends  with  a  cordial  weloome  ;  and  even  when  he  was  unable  to  preach,  they 
felt  that  they  were  gainers  from  having  himin  tbe  midst  of  tbem.  By  nursing 
his  shattered  constitution  with  the  utmost  care,  he  was  enabled  to  keep  him- 
self, for  the  most  part,  tolerably  comfortable,  until  the  summer  of  1B41, 
when  one  of  the  most  |»ainfiil  diseases  with  which  humanity  is  afflicted, 
fastened  upon  hiui.  In  February,  184:],  he  sutimitted  to  au  operation  wbieh 
gave  him  partial  relief ;  and  in  December  of  tli  '  ^^;inie  year,  to  another,  with 
similar  effect ;  but  iu  each  case  the  disease  4Uiekly  regained  its  power,  and 
bis  strength  gradually  fuled,  until  tbe  18th  of  May,  1844,  when  he  eudurtid 
tbo  last  struggle  and  entered  into  bis  final  rest. 
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The  period  tbat  intervened  between  the  commencement  and  the  close  of 
hi«  last  illness,  was  marked  by  great  suffering  indeed,  but  by  great  patience, 
and  triinquiliiiy,  auii  wliatcvur  coalJ  furuibh  cvideuco  of  the  most  mature 
prcparatioa  for  Heavou.  WheneTer  the  temporary  or  partial  sunpensioii 
of  pMH  wonld  admit,  lie  was  ooenpied  in  reading  some  atandard  woriE  on 
Theolbgj  or  Church  History,  and  especially  in  the  diligent,  and  evaii  erid* 
oal,  atadj  of  God*8  word.  To  one  of  liia  friendi  who  found  him  one  morning 
with  the  Greek  Testament  in  his  hand,  he  said,  "  Ton  will  perhapa  wonder 
thai  I  ahoold  bo  reading  this.  You  may  suppose  that  a  person  in  mj  aitii- 
aUon  would  prefer  to  read  the  translation.  But  I  seem  to  get  nearer  the 
fountain,  when  I  road  the  original.  It  is  like  drinking  water  at  the  spring, 
rather  than  from  a  vessel  in  which  it  has  been  carried  away.  By  reading 
the  Greek,  I  get  .shades  of  meaning  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  any 
translation."  Ilis  exercises  in  the  near  prospect  of  death  were  such  as 
migiiL  have  been  expected  by  those  who  had  been  iauuliur  with  his  ciiaractcr 
and  life.  There  were  no  deuiou^trations  of  ectituliu  feeling,  such  as  are 
sometimes  witnessed  in  connection  with  very  equivocal  evidence  of  prepan^ 
tion  for*death ;  bnt  there  was  a  calm,  humble,  nndonbting  confidence  in  the 
merits  of  the  Saviour,  and  a  cordial  acqniesoence  in  the  Divine  will,  in 
respect  to  the  time  and  manner  of  his  departure.  He  was  alive  to  every 
thing  that  had  even  a  remote  bearing  upon  the  prosperitj  of  the  Redeemer's 
Kingdom,  after  every  thing  earthly  had  cea.^ed  to  interest  him;  and  ho  dwelt 
with  great  delight  npon  the  thou<rht  of  meeting  in  Heaven  those  who,  by 
Ood's  grace,  had  been  converted  through  his  instrumentality.  After  death 
had  so  noar^'  done  its  work  that  his  lips  had  ceased  to  move,  he  indicated, 
by  a  motion  of  the  head,  that  all  was  pea^'o. 

It  will  liot  be  questioned  by  any  who  knew  Dr.  Nettletou  well,  that  he 
possessed,  in  many  respects,  a  very  nncoiwmon  character,  and  sti-tuined  a 
relation  to  the  church  and  to  li'm  geueratiou,  so  peculiar,  tiiat  he  may  be 
oiHuidered  as  having  stood  well  nigh  alone. 

The  character  of  his  intellect  has  been  already  hinted  a^  aa  having  been 
distingnisbed  rather  for  the  ability  to  discriminate  with  aocntaey^  and  oom- 
prehend  the  remoter  relations  of  things,  than  to  expatiate  in  the  redone  of 
taste  and  imagination.  He  was  especially  remarkable  for  great  natiral 
sagaoity, — ^for  an  almoat  intuitive  perception  of  the  workings  of  the  human 
heart ;  though  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  of  this  part  of  his  inteUectual 
character  was  original,  and  how  much  was  the  effect  of  culture  and  of 
circnni  ^uices.  Though  he  was  never  married,  and  of  course  never  sustained 
some  of  the  more  endearing  relations,  yet  it  was  manifest  to  all  who  knew 
hira,  that  his  heart  was  the  native  dwelling  place  of  generosity  and  kindness. 
Ilis  Christian  character,  as  it  had  its  origin  in  a  protracted  course  of  deep 
spiritual  struggles  and  communings  with  his  own  heart,  was  distinguished 
for  humility,  self-distrust,  self-scrutiny,  and  a  sense  of  entire  depem^nce  on 
Qod's  abounding  graoe. 

It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  there  was  a  ?ein  of  something  like  eccentri- 
city in  Dr.  Nettleton*s  character ;  though  it  u  possible  that  much  of  what 
appeared  under  that  aspect,  was  to  be  referred  less  to  original  oonstitution 
than  to  a  morbid  state  of  mind  incident  to  bodily  disease.  And  then  ii 
cannot  be  questioned  that  some  of  the  very  things  that  were  set  down  as 
marks  of  eccentricity,  were  actnally,  in  many  instances,  instrumental  of 
promoting  rather  than  impeding  his  usefulness.   His  brethren  sometimes 
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marvelled  at  his  surlden  disappearance  from  one  place,  an  1  hi-  .^uddoQ 
appearance  in  anoth*  r  ;  and  as  he  was  little  accustomed  to  comuiit  hiioself 
to  any  engaguniuuta  for  a  future  day,  not  much  could  be  kuuwn  in 
respect  to  his  movements,  until  they  became  matter  of  history.  Thcra 
were  some  important  places  which  he  was  often  solicited  in  vain  to 
jvai ;  and  though,  no  daabt,  he  had  reaaons  fof  deeltning  the  requests,  whidi 
wore  qmte  aalidSMtory  to  himaelf,  yet,  aa  he  did  not  oomnranioate  then  to 
others,  there  were  some  who  were  diapoaed  to  eharge  him  with  the  aemblanoa 
of  caprice.  I  remember  to  have  heard  a  moet  reapeotable  clergyman  in 
England  apeak  of  him  in  no  Teiy  meaanred  tone  of  complaint,  for  baring 
cnconraged  him  to  expect  his  servicea  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  np  to  the  ▼eiy 
last  moment,  and  then,  without  giving  him  any  satisfactory  reason,  leaving 
him  to  pupply  his  own  pulpit.  It  was  no  doubt  the  effect  of  an  impulse 
which,  fitlu^r  from  constitution  or  from  habit,  he  found  it  diflu  ult  to  resist. 

Dr.  Netileluu  M  preachiug  was  what  mi^'ht  be  expected  from  what  has  been 
already  said  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  constitution  ;  and  yet,  after  all,  there 
wu8  a  peculiarity  about  it,  of  which  no  language  cau  convey  an  ade<|uat6  impres- 
•ion.  It  was,  for  the  moat  part,  eztemporaneona ;  though  hia  mind  had  alwmya 
beenfilled  with  hia  anbjeot  from  preyiona  atudy.  It  waain  a  high  degree  doctri- 
nal, (Galviniaticin  the  aenae  of  Edwards  and  Bellamy,)  but  erery  doctrine  waa 
presented  in  its  practieal  bearing.  It  waa  ao  plain  and  aimple  that  the 
vcrieat  child  could  understand  it.  It  wui  so  oloae  and  searching,  that  the 
hearer  could  hardly  help  feeling  that  he  was  in  contact  with  Omniscience. 
It  was  so  deeply  solemn,  that  it  seemed  sometimes  as  if  the  effect  could 
scarcely  liavc  been  heightened  by  an  announcement  of  the  opening  of  the 
judgment  day.  And  yet  it  wa-*  addressed  almost  exclusively  to  the  under- 
standing and  the  conbcicnco  ; — the  imagination  and  the  passions  seemed 
scarcely  ever  to  be  thought  of.  There  was  an  indescribable  power  in  some 
of  his  tones,  which  those  who  have  felt  it  cau  never  forget.  Forty  yean 
ago,  I  heard  him,  in  an  extemporaneous  discourse,  utter  the  words,  **0h 
yes,  oh  yes,  oh  yea,'*  in  a  manner  that  makea  my  eata  tingle  to  thia 
day.  He  had  hia  own  particnlar  way  in  'CTcry  thing,  extending  ctm  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  room  in  which  he  waa  to  apeak ;  and  he  contriTed  to 
arail  himself  even  of  the  most  minute  dnmmatancea  to  give  additional 
impressiveness  to  the  truth.  Thoogh  he  was  often  snipasaiogly  eloquent, 
and  would  hold  hia  audience  aa  by  a  spell,  yet  his  power  waa  exerted  in 
turning  their  views  upon  themselves  and  their  Saviour,  and  in  sending  them 
away,  not  to  extci!  his  elorjueuce,  but  to  wo^p  for  their  own  sins. 

As  much  the  greater  part  of  Dr.  Nettleton's  labours  were  performed  in 
connection  with  revivals  of  religion,  so  it  was  his  remarkahlr  skill  iu  conduct- 
ing revivals,  and  the  signal  success  by  which  his  efforts  wi  re  crowned,  that 
must  give  him  his  chief  distinction  with  posterity.  That  there  may  be  much 
^nriona  exritement,  mounting  up  even  to  a  tempest  of  passion,  where  there 
is  little  or  no  influence  of  a  truly  spiritua>  kind,  is  a  fact  that  haa  been 
painfully  demonstrated  both  in  former  and  latter  yean ;  but  if  any  thing  b 
Buaceptiblc  of  being  proved  by  testimony,  it  is  eatabliahed  beyond  all 
question  that  the  revivals  which  were  originated  and  sustained  through  hia 
instrumentality,  bore,  in  no  common  degree,  a  Heavenly  impress.  That  the 
Spirit  wrouL'bt  in  them  was  manifest  from  the  fact  that  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  grew  up  from  them  ;  and  not  only  were  large  numbers  added  to  the 
church,  but  it  waa  comparatively  a  rare  thing  that  an  instance  of  apoetacy 
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nl^fiently  ooeamd.  Tbose  who  have  been  most  eonpetent  to  judge, 
liaife  expreated  the  opimon  that  the  New  England  Ohttiohes  have,  never 
knawn  a  generation  of  more  humble,  oonDiatent,and  devoted  OhrUtiana,  than 
those  who  came  into  the  church  under  thettniniBtrj  of  Dr.  Nettleton, 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  how  these  fitvourableresDlts  were  aeoorcd ; — what 
system  of  measures  was  adopted,  to  accomplish  so  great  an  amount  of  good, 
with  so  '•mall  an  admixture  of  evil.  That  which  was  cliioflv  rolioJ  upon, 
was  the  simple,  direct,  and  earnest  exhiViition  of  Divine  trutlj.  Dr.  Nottle- 
ton,  at  the  eoimnenceraent  of  his  lahourb  in  a  place,  was  accu.Hionied  to  deal 
in  great  faithfulness  with  the  church,  with  a  view  to  impress  them  with  the 
importance  of  the  blessing  they  were  to  seek,  and  to  lead  them  to  cast 
themselves  la  humble  dependanee  on  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He 
kept  an  eye  out  oonUnnally,  earefuUj  observing  eaeh  ■neeeaaive  ohange  both 
in  the  ehnroh  and  in  the  world,  and  adapting  hia  inatmotiona  and  exhortaf 
turns  to  every  phase  of  the  pnblie  feeling.  When  he  anppoaed  the  state  of 
things  would  warrant  such  a  measure,  he  appointed  a  special  meeting  for 
the  inqoiring,  and  spent  an  hour  in  passing  round  among  them,  to  asoertain, 
by  conversation  in  a  low  tone,  the  state  of  each  mind,  and  to  give  the  appro- 
priate directions  arifl  counsels.  And  while  he  was  thus  engaged,  the  church, 
or  a  portion  of  the  church,  wero  frequently  assembled,  to  supplicate  the 
Divine  blessing  upon  his  labours  in  the  inquiry-meeting.  ITe  constantly 
urged  to  the  utmost  caution  against  a  spurious  experience  ;  dwelling  much 
upon  the  deeeitfulnesH  of  the  heart,  the  temptations  to  st  li-dcception,  and 
the  various  ways  in  which  it  may  be  accomplished.  He  discouraged  every 
approach  to  ostentation  and  vain  glorying,  and  often  exhorted  professors  of 
roUgion  to  talk  little  about  the  progress  of  the  work,  as  that  was  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  Spbit  might  be  grieved  away.  His  great  object  in  his 
addressee  to  the  impenitent  seemed  to  be,  to  press  their  oonsoienoes  to  the 
utmost,  to  make  them  feel  that  they  fully  deserved  the  doom  which  the 
Bible  threatens,  that  God's  grace  alone  could  save  them  from  it,  and  that 
while  there  was  a  fountain  of  free  salvation  opened  in  the  Gospel,  they 
would  never  avail  themselves  of  it  without  an  influr  nf  e  from  on  high.  He 
insisted  upon  the  utmost  stillness  and  orcler  beiii;j  maintained  in  every  meet- 
ing ;  and  where  there  were  any  indications  of  disorder  or  excess,  he  met 
them  with  prompt  and  decided  resistance.  On  one  occasion,  an  individual 
was  so  overwhelmed  that  he  lost  his  self-possessiou  and  had  begun  to  make 
some  wild  external  demonstrations  of  distress :  Dr.  N.  stopped  in  the  midst 
of  his  address,  until  the  person  was  removed  from  the  room,  and  then 
went  on,  as  if  nothing  uonsual  had  happened.  Wherever  he  laboured  in  a 
parish  that  had  a  stated  pastor,  he  always  consulted  him  in  respect  to  every 
movement,  and  took  pains  to  let  it  appear  that  he  was  not  there  as  a  diet^ 
tor,  but  only  as  an  auxiliary.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that,  instead 
of  alienating  from  the  pastor  the  affections  of  his  flock,  as  has  too  often 
happened  in  similar  cases,  he  almost  always  contributed  to  fix  him  more 
tirmlv  in  their  affectionate  rc<j;irils,  and  sometimes  to  restore  him  to  their 
ei  nii  knee  and  good-will,  after  a  protracted  season  of  coldness,  if  not  of 
positive  alienation. 

There  was,  after  all,  something  that  gave  character  and  effect  to  his  meaa- 
ureb,  which  has  not  been,  and  perhaps  cannot  be,  described.  He  had  a 
manner  of  doing  little  things  that  was  perfectly  inimitable--another,  in 
attempting  the  same,  might  not  only  defeat  his  end,  but  render  himself 
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aliBoliitoly  ridieoloiut.  He  knew  how  to  meet  oTory  iseee  witfc  the  uieii 

appropriate  ooiinBeU ;  end  not  nnfreqnently  he  produced  the  deepeit  impiM- 
eion  by  absolate  eilenoe,  where  he  knew  that  the  individiud  had  expeeted  to 

be  personally  addressed.  When  it  le  said  that  he  bed  no  machinerj  in  con- 
neotion  with  the  ordinary  means  of  grace,  beyond  an  inquirjr-mee^ng,  it  ia 

due  to  truth  also  to  say  that  every  thing  that  he  said  and  did  was  so  peon- 
Uar,  as  to  form  what  might  almost  seem  a  distinct  system  of  measures. 

Dr.  Ncltkton's  religious  viewa  he  held  with  \TTrt\i  tenacity,  while  he 
regarded  witli  rorrer^ponding  jealousy  any  doctriue.s  which  he  thought  incon- 
sistent with  tliom,  ur  any  statomentH  which  seemed  to  him  to  impair  their 
effect.  A  portiuu  of  the  New  EugUud  clergy  and  some  in  the  Middle 
States,  he  eonsidered  as  having  adopted  some  phOosophiosI  views,  partico- 
larly  id  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Pivino  purposos  and  of  the  IMviBe 
inftnence,  which  were  fitted  to  weaken,  if  not  to  nmienniiie,  fSke  Ghristkii 
system.  These  specniations,  it  is  well  known,  for  several  years,  formed  the 
subject  of  an  earnest,  not  to  say  bitter,  controversy;  and  though  Dr.  Net- 
tleton  took  no  public  part  in  it,  probably  no  clet^man  in  the  country 
marko  l  its  prorrrc5«s  with  deeper  and  more  constant  .solicitude.  It  was  the 
burden  of  his  thoughts,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  subject  of  his  converta- 
tiou  and  his  correspondence.  So  continually  did  he  dwell  upon  it,  that  it 
seemed  at  length  to  give  a  hue  to  all  his  intelK  i  tual  exerci&es  ;  and  perhaps 
it  U  not  too  much  to  Bay,  that  he  contracted  a  morbid  sensibility  lu  respect 
to  it.  And  even  in  hb  last  days,  while  he  expressed  a  tender  regard  for 
those  of  his  brethren  who  di|[ered  from  him,  his  views  seem  to  have  under- 
gone no  change  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  points  of 
difference.  But  though  some  who  agreed  with  htm  may  have  stiU  tiioo^t 
that  he  became  too  muoh  the  man  ''of  one  idea,"  and  though  some  who 
differed  from  him  may  have  charged  him  with  the  want  of  due  lenity 
towards  his  theological  adversaries,  yet  it  is  confidently  believed  that  all 
are  now  agreed  in  pronoimeinir  him  a  most  eonsdentious,  fiuthfnl>  and 
honoured  minister  of  Jesus  Christ. 

FROM  TH£  REV.  EDWARD  BEECIIER,  D.  D. 

GALESBDao,  111.,  June  2, 1866. 
Dear  Brother :  In  accordance  With  your  request  I  will  state  some  of  my  notl* 

lections  of  l>r.  Nettleton. 

Tlie  time  of  my  most  familiar  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  was  from 
the  year  1818,  to  the  year  1822.  During  these  years  cccurxed  my  college  life,  in 
Yale  College,  and  during  these  years  Mr.  Nettleton  laboured  most  abundantly  at 

Litchfield  and  at  New  Haven.  But  it  was  at  Litchfield  that  I  was  brought  into 
the  most  intimate  and  confidential  relations  to  him.  I  n  the  autumn  of  1821,  my 
IHthcr  was  obliged,  from  ill  health,  to  suspend  his  labours  and  f  ^  travel.  Mr.  Net- 
tleton supplied  his  pulpit  from  the  beginning  of  8epteuibcr  to  the  middle  of 
January,  1822.  Durilfg  this  time  he  wss  the  instrument,  in  the  hand  of  God,  of 
a  powerful  revivsl,  in  which  there  were  seventy  or  more  hopeful  converts.  In  my 
flltlier^  absence,  he  was  wont  freely  to  converse  with  me  concerning  the  work, 
when  T  was  at  home,  and  in  particular  during  tlu-  si  x  weeks  vacation.  During  this 
time  I  was  his  bedfellow,  and  many  of  the  wakeful  hours  of  the  ni:.;lit  1  spent  in 
free  and  lamiliar  conversation  with  hira.  He  gave  me  an  outline  of  his  past  life, 
and  especially  of  his  coU^  life;  of  his  entrance  into  the  ministry;  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  led  to  engage  in  his  labours  as  an  ETangelist;  of  his  theory 
of  preaching,  and  of  his  principles  and  modes  of  labouring  in  reTlvals.  All  of 
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thia  WM  to  me  deeply  interesting;  for  though  I  did  not  then  indulge  the  hope  of 
ChfUliaD,  yet  mj  mind  was  hatntotUy  and  solemnly  impressed  with  th« 
truth,  sad  I  ftlt  •  tlroiig  dame  for  the  progress  of  the  rtniTsl,  and  s  strong  intsr- 
est  in  him  ss  my  fsiher's  frknd  and  (<  od'a  instroment  in  the  wotk,   Whm,  alter 

this,  he  came  to  New  Haven  in  1822,  1  then  also  listened  to  his  preachklg,  and 

attended  the  great  niectini'^  of  <'tu|'!iry  which  wore  held  in  a  spacious  ball-room, 
at  which  the  students  of  the  (JoUege  as  well  as  the  people  of  New  Haven  were 
pretieut. 

All  of  thoiio  se6Qes  transpbod  helbio  the  breaking  forth  of  Ihe  theologieal  om- 
trovsrsies  in  Conneettettt,  and  whan  Doctors  Tyler,  Taylor,  Hewitt*  and  my  ftther, 
together  with  all  the  other  pastors  of  t!ie  State,  were  acting  in  delightful  fraternal 
unity  and  confidence.  It  wa.s  al.so  hefore  his  ilhiess  in  October,  1822,  by  which 
he  was  reduced  to  the  bordura  of  the  grave  nnd  from  the  shock  of  which  his 
constitution  never  fully  rallied.  When  1  knew  liini,  therefore,  he  was  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  in  the  full  tide  of  laborious  success. 

The  central  element  and  impellii^  ftroe  in  his  dbanwter  was  an  nnoommonlj 
eoosUnt  and  Una  belief  of  the  realities  of  the  toTistble  world,  of  the  magnitude 
and  intensity  of  httmaa  depravity,  and  of  the  absolute  n^ssity  of  rt^eneratien 
and  snnctifieation  in  order  to  save  the  soul.  In  those  w!io  nre  truly  converted 
there  is  a  great  diflerenco  in  the  depth  to  which  this  eonvictiou  penetrates  the 
mind.  Some,  at  the  time  of  rt^neration,  are  not  long  or  deeply  distressed; 
others  have  a  seaaon  of  deep  oonviotion  and  Ibar  in  which,  in  the  light  of  eternity, 
the  world  loses  its  eharms,  and  nothing  has  any  interest  to  them  bat  salvation. 
But  aAer  the  crisis  is  past,  their  interest  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects  ratnms*  In 
Mr.  Nettleton  this  all  absorbing  intensity  of  interest  in  salvation  never  passed 
away.  He  l»ad  comparativel}'  no  interest  but  in  this  one  tbinp;,  the  salvation  of 
the  soul.  His  mental  powers  were  very  good;  bnt  lie  umk  Utfle  or  no  interest  in 
science,  or  literature,  or  art.  Ail  his  energies  were  absorbed  m  one  purpose, — to 
save  his  own  sool  and  the  sonis  of  others.  Hence  his  early  and  all-absorbing  inter* 
est  in  Theology.  In  College  he  studied  other  things,  as  duty  required,  but  ever, 
and  In  all  places,  he  recurred  to  this  as  his  chosen  theme.  Ho  studied  it  also  not 
merely  metaphysically,  but  PTpcrimentany  and  for  practical  ends. 

The  first  elTcct  of  bis-  c'lming  into  any  place  was  to  bring  Christimi^  into  tliat 
atmosphere  of  eternal  reahticii  in  whicli  he  lived.  Of  this  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
no  doubt  the  Author,  but  he  used  the  laws  of  human  sympathy  in  effecting  his 
purposes.  His  deep  solemnity  of  manner  he  never  laid  aside  in  the  presence  of 
impenitent  sinners,  so  that  to  those  who  saw  him  only  from  this  point  he  seemed 
unsocial,  not  to  say  distatit  or  repulsive.  But  to  those  to  whom,  without  Ibsr  of 
injurious  vcnuUs,  he  freely  disclosed  himself,  there  wr»«  no  such  appearance.  TT© 
was  remarkably  kintl,  sm-iiil,  and  communicative,  an  l  s<  ^  lacd  to  delight  in  opening 
his  heart  to  those  m  whom  he  could  confide.  There  was  also  a  vein  of  humour 
that,  in  hie  confidential  hours,  often  disclosed  itself  in  sanctified  Ibrms  at  sodhl 
recreation. 

The  style  of  Mr.  Nettleton  was  simple,  direct,  and  earnest,  without  any 
attempt  at  fine  writing.  He  did  not  rely  upon  tlie  stimulus  of  a  gorgeous  imagin- 
ation, nor  upon  the  excitement  of  the  natural  sympathies,  but  upon  a  full  and 
clear  prcseutatiou  uf  doctrinal  truth,  ia  its  immediate  practical  relations. 

He  aimed  at  the  average  common  mind  and  not  at  lading  minds.  He  sought 
also  to  fix  a  few  truths  deeply  in  one  sermon,  rather  than  to  go  over  a  wide  field 
of  thought.  For  this  purpose  he  often  deliberately  resorted  to  a  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  leading  ideas,  till  they  were  de^ly  rooted  in  the  mind. 

TTf'  onrc  illustrated  to  me  his  theory  on  this  subject  by  the  f()!lowing  similitude. 
A  shepherd  driving  before  him  a  large  Hock  of  ghecp  does  not  go  straight  on  in 
the  path,  in  the  centre  of  the  road.  If  he  did,  he  would  soob  leave  most  of  the 
flodt  beMnd.   To  avert  this  he  often  stops  and  turns  now  to  the  right  and  now 
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to  the  left,  so  as  to  keep  the  whole  floek  before  Itim.  8<»De  ptmehim,  he  emid, 
drive  %  Ibir  of  the  ftndieiiee  before  them,  but  soon  oatnmuid  leave  behind,  stn^ 

gling  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left,  a  large'portioil  of  their  flocks. 

He  said  also  that  a  large  class  of  minds  were  awakened  and  convinced  of  sin, 
not  by  any  connected  train  of  reasoning,  but  by  some  oneflMitonoe  or  word  which 
sniiUs  and  i)eiietratcs  them  like  an  arrow. 

Ue  illustrHtt;!!  Ihui  remark  by  a  reference  to  a  sermon  that  I  had  heard  on  the 
parable  of  the  lost  sheep.  In  one  part  of  the  eermon  he  came  to  a  point  in  his 
description  of  the  state  of  the  sinner,  where  he  rose  to  the  elimaz  of  emotion 
and  impression,  by  ringing  out  in  clear  and  thrilling  tdncs  the  words  lott^  LOOT, 
LOST.  It  startled  and  electrified  meatth'^  time,  but  Fdid  !v»t  know  how  great  was 
its  practical  power,  till  he  toM  nie  that  those  words  Iiad  bc(  n  ihe  urrows  of  the 
Almiglity  to  niany  m  the  vanuu:>  places  in  which  the  sermon  had  been  delivered. 

Bis  own  deep  experience  gave  him  a  keen  insight  into  the  hearts  of  others.* 
He  saw  inttutively  the  tendencies  of  eirenmstsnees  and  of  noasiirM  in  a  revival 
of  religion,  and  watdied  them  with  a  minuteness  of  care  and  a  depth  of  interest 
that  at  times  would  seem  excessive;  and  yet  results  always  justified  bis  judg- 
ment. Did  time  and  space  allow,  I  could  illustrate  these  remarks  by  some  spe- 
cimens of  his  sagacious  measures  in  various  circumstance,  and  of  their  results; 
but  my  limits  forbid  such  details. 

So  long  as  I  knew  Mr.  Nettleton,  he  never  resorted  to  what  are  celled  '*  audons 
seats,*'  nor  did  he  call  on  his  hearers  to  rise  for  prayer  or  to  testify  their  pmpoae 
to  scrv'c  God.  Xor  did  he  ever  cnji^afje  in  pmtracted  mcctinp;?;.  The  services  of 
the  Salibatli  nnd  one  or  two  weelily  lectures  he  generally  regarded  as  .suffinont, 
in  counection  with  meetings  of  enquirers,  for  religious  conversation,  and  small 
social  circles  for  exhortation  and  prayer. 

The  tones  of  his  voice  were  deep  and  solemn,  his  person  was  dignified  and  com* 
manding,  and  in  his  countenance  and  whole  aspect  there  was  snch  a  maniftsta- 
tion  of  ahsolnte  conviction  of  eternal  realities,  and  of  deep  earnestness  and 
emotion,  that  few  could  remain  lonjz:  in  his  j)re.scnco  unmoved. 

Of  his  developments  after  the  opening  of  tiie  controversy  concerninL:  X(  w 
Haven  Theology,  I  have  not  spoken.  I  was  not  surprised  at  his  feeUngb.  They 
grew  ont  of  his  deq»  religions  experience.  But  into  the  right  or  the  wrong  of 
that  controversy  I  can  not  enter.  I  prefer  to  revert  to  these  scenes  where  be 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  my  honoured  father,  Dr.  Taylor,  Dr.  Tyler,  Dr. 
Hewitt,  and  other  leaders  of  the  fuicramental  host,  whom  God  blessed  as  his 
agents  in  tliat  revival,  in  which  my  hopes  of  Heaven  and  tho.se  of  hundreds  of 
others  first  began.  May  God  soon  restore  such  union  and  such  revivals  with 
augmented  poww. 

I  am  yours  with  fraternal  afiectioii, 

SDWARD  BEBCHEB. 
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HARVEY  LOOMIS 

1811—1825. 

Habtit  L061CI8  was  bom  in  ToniDgford*  Gonn.,  in  the  yeir  1786. 
His  &ther  was  Joseph  Loomis,  a  fiurmer  in  Torringford,  and  his  moth«r*s 
nsme  was  Rhody  Starks.  His  early  years  were  spent  in  labouring  upon  his 
fiitiier*8  farm ;  but,  being  ambitious  of  a  collegiate  education,  he  fitted  for 

College,  and  CTitcred  at  Williams  in  1804,  nn<l  p;raduatcd  in  1809.  He 
prosecuted  his  thcolog;ical  studies  partly  un  li  r  the  llev.  Mr.  Mills,  the 
pastor  of  the  church  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  partly  under  the 
Rev.  Ebcnozcr  Porter  of  Washington,  Conn.,  afterwards  Professor  in  the 
Audt)Vi.r  Theological  Scujiuary. 

Having  received  license  to  presoh  the  Qoepel,  he  went,  in  the  summer  of 
1811,  to  Bsngor,  Mo.,  whieh  presented  at  onoo  a  diffionlt  and  highly  impor> 
tant  field  of  ministerial  labonr.  On  the  27th  of  November  foUowing,  he 
was  ordained  over  a  ehuroh  consisting  of  only  four  membeis,  whioh  was 
oi^anized  on  the  preceding  day,  and  embraced  all  the  male  professors  of 
religion  in  the  town  at  that  time.  His  ordination  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Eliphalet  Oillet  of  Hallowpll.  For  a  year  after  his  .settlement, 
he  preached  in  an  untinished  hall  over  Fnino  stores  ;  but  in  I'^VI  the  Court 
House  was  built,  designed  for  the  double  purpose  of  administering  Law  and 
Gospel  ;  and  in  this  he  preached  till  1821,  when  the  first  meeting-house 
was  erected.  II u  ul  once  showed  in  his  preaching  and  iu  his  intercourse 
with  the  people,  that,  while  he  was  thoroughly  a  gentleman  in  his  manners 
and  feelings,  he  was  an  uneompromiBing  Puritan  in  his  principles.  He  had 
two  pnblie  servioea  on  the  Sabbath,  but  no  meeting  on  Sabbath  evening, 
and  bnt  one  oonference  or  prayer  meeting  in  the  week ;  and  to  this  he 
adhered  during  his  whole  ministry,  not  excepting  even  seasons  of  nnnsnal 
religious  interest.  He  preached  at  first  prominently  on  the  Pi  vine  inspire* 
tion  of  the  Scriptures,  and  then  drew  out  the  dootrineo  and  duties  whieh  he 
believed  were  contained  in  them.  • 

During  the  first  three  years  of  his  ministry,  though  his  prca*  liinp  was 
usually  attended  by  a  large  congregation,  comparatively  few  joined  the 
church :  at  the  close  of  this  period,  however,  religion  received  a  fresh 
impulse,  in  consequence  of  which,  a  very  con.sidcrable  number  were  added ; 
and  firom  that  time  till  the  close  of  his  ministry,  there  was  scaroely  a  oomp 
monion  season  whieh  did  not  witness  to  some  inoresse  of  the  number  of 
eommnnioants.  In  his  whole  ministry,  one  hundred  and  seven  were  added 
by  profession,  and  forty  by  reeommendation  from  other  churches.  The 
church  became  strong  and  Infiueniial,  not  from  the  number  of  its  members, 
but  from  the  fact  that  it  embraced  nearly  all  of  the  more  prominent  and 
influential  men  nf  the  place. 

The  most  striking  event  in  Mr.  Loomis'  life  was  the  manner  in  which  it 
closed.  The  following  account  of  it  has  kindly  been  furnished  by  one  of  his 
parishioners,  the  Hon.  Jacob  MoGaw,  wlio  was  an  eye-witness  of  what  he 
describes : — . 

•MSS.  fnm  thm  Hob.  Jamb  MMaw,  B«r.  J.  BUiMgt,  Jr.,  sad  Sootam  MoBm  tad 
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•*  The  morning  of  the  fiiot  S;ibbath  iu  January,  1825,  was  very  inclement, — 
the  severe  cold  being  accompanied  witli  wind  ttid  fidliKg  mow.  Mr.  ImuSb 
came  <m  foot  firom  his  house  to  the  ehnreh, — the  dktaaoe  of  sboat  ODo-thud 
of  »  mile,  facing  the  storm  the  greater  part  of  the  way.  He  had  no  extra 
garment  except  his  cloak.  He  walked  steadily  into  the  church,  withoat 
any  thing  unusual  in  his  appearan<  e,  ^^hook  the  snow  from  hb  clwUi,  and 
passed  directly  into  the  pulpit.  After  sitting  four  or  £?e  minutes,  heaeemed 
to  be  falling  from  bis  soat.  Instantly  there  was  a  rush  to  ascertain  the 
cause;  but  before  any  one  could  reach  him,  he  was  lying  up^on  the  floor, 
lie  was  immediately  rai*-'  1  to  bLs  .-^eat ;  but  his  appearance  was  frightfully 
'ieaih-like.  Medical  ani  was  very  soon  obtained,  and  he  was  removed  to 
the  ve^itibule  of  the  church,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  bleed  him,  but 
without  success.  Every  effort  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
aad  inerease  warmth,  failed.  He  lay  in  an  inaenaible  stale,  sending  forth 
from  the  lungs  an  alarming  sound,  resembling  a  snore,  more  nearly  than 
any  thing  else,  ht  half  an  hoor.  By  this  time  life  was  nearly  extinoi.  The 
body  was  removed  to  a  dwelling  honse,  near  by,  and  put  into  a  warm  bath, 
as  soon  as  one  oould  be  provided;  but  no  signs  of  life  remained,  and  eveory 
effort  to  resuscitate  him  proved  unavailiTiir.  He  was  dead.  It  was  some- 
what remarkable  that  the  sermon  which  hi^  had  in  his  pocket  to  preaoh  that 
morruTi'i.  was  on  thf  text, — *'  This  year  thou  shalt  die." 

Tlu  uiily  production  of  Mr.  Loomi>>'  pen  that  appeared  in  print  was  a 
Serni  11  preached  before  the  Maine  Missionary  Society  in  1823. 

Mr.  Louuii.i  waa  married,  in  the  autumn  of  1811,  to  Anne  BattcUe  of 
Torringfurd,  Conn.  They  had  ox  children,  only  two  of  whom  lived  to 
mnluity.  Mrs.  Loomis  still  (1856)  snrvivea. 

FBOH  THE  BBY.  6E0B0S  E.  ADAMS,  D.  D. 

hkiis^v,uyK,  Mk.,  July  9,  IS-jC. 
My  dear  Sir:  It  wais  my  privilege,  and  a  great  privilege  I  esteem  it,  to  pa>s  a 
very  considerable  part  of  my  boyhood  and  yonth  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
late  Bev.  Harvey  Loomis,  of  Bangor,  Maine.  Daring  the  latter  portion  of  his 
ministry  1  was,  indeed,  absent  from  home  the  greater  part  of  each  year,  at  Col- 
Ifv^^^  and  subsequently  at  the  Theological  Seminary,  yet  even  then  was  permitted 
to  maintain,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  Tny  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Loomis, 
through  my  annual  visits  to  Bangor,  and  through  the  letters  con.^^tantl}'  received 
from  my  father  and  other  friends,  which  seldom  failed  to  mention  our  beloved 
minister.  My  firsterrand  alter  reaefaing  home  and  my  last  before  leavii^  it 
were,  oniformly,  to  call  upon  Mr.  L. ;  and  the  cordiality  with  which  he  greeted 
me,  at  my  coming,  and  the  mingled  good  cheer  and  solemnity  with  which  he 
bi  r  -so<l  me,  at  the  door,  at  parting,  I  have  not  yet  foxgotten,  and  shall  never 
forget. 

Few  muustcrs  have  been  more  loved  and  revered  by  their  parishioners,  and 
few  have  been  more  eminently  suooessM  in  their  labours,  than  he  of  whom  I 
write.  His  memory  is  cherished  with  onabated  interest  after  the  lapse  of  over 
thirty  years,  by  those  of  his  former  charge,  who  still  survive. 

Tt  wns  Mr.  T.oonii^'  lot  to  be  settled  in  the  ministry  in  Bansror, — now  a  flou- 
rishing city  TTKirc  than  twenty  thonsand  inhabitants,  and  wiehiinfi;  an  extensive 
and  powerful  mduence, — almost  at  the  lM;ginning  of  its  history,  at  the  very  turning 
point  of  its  moral  and  religious  destiny.  At  that  time,  as  previously,  the  place, 
though  having  in  it  many  intelligent  and  well  edneated  persons,  was  notorious 
for  its  irreligion  and  widitedneas.  It  had  no  Sabbath,  and  not  mote  than  two 
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or  three  men  who  made  any  professions  of  piety.  One  godly  man,  the  late 
venerable  Deacon  Boyd,  used  sometinie.«?  at  evening  to  take  his  atund  on  au  emi- 
nence, near  hiii  house,  fiom  which  hu  could  see,  at  ouce,  almost  all  the  lights  in 
the  Tillage,  and  reAwfe  with  Bonrov,  that,  firam  all  thoM  dwttUings  not  oa«  TOiee 
of  piftjer,  porbaiii,  would  BBoand  towwda  Heaton.  At  the  doge  of  Mr.  Loomis* 
ministry,  Bangor  wa.s  distinguished  for  the  number  and  doYotedness  of  its 
church  nu  mUrs,  and  thi;  marked  and  manifest  predominance  in  it  of  an  evan- 
t't'lical  inliuence.  A  large  proj  i  uon  of  its  loading  men  were  Christians.  In 
aiiuobt  every  one  of  its  more  inliucutia.1  families,  there  was  at  least  one  professor 
of  roligUm.  Its  soeisl  intenoime  wss  perfsdod  tnd  oontrolled  by  a  religions 
spirit.  Tho  weekly  *<oonibi«noe,*'  on  Wednesdftj  evening,  hnd  beoome  one  of 
the  recognized  "  institutions  "  of  the  place,  with  which  no  other  appointment 
might  interfere.  An  ample  foundation  hn']  hvcn  laid  for  that  rolifpous  prosperity, 
with  which  the  city  lias  been  favoured,  and  that  religious  enterprise,  by  which  it 
has  beoi  so  honourably  characterized,  for  many  years.  And  the  transformation, — 
for  it  was  nothing  less,— which  the  pliuse  had  ozpeilenoed,  was  due,  under  Ood, 
in  great  measure,  to  the  instrnmontality  of  Mr.  Loomis. 

Whence  the  efficiency  this  excellent  minister  i  What  were  the  qualities  of 
person  and  character,  which  secured  for  him  the  most  ardent  and  respectful 
attachment  of  his  parishioners,  and  the  eminent  succ^  which  crowned  his 
labours  ?  * 

Mr.  L.  had  the  advantage  of  a  fine  person  and  a  natural  grace  of  manner.  His 
form  was  commanding,  his  coontenanoe  noble  and  tiaSi  of  expression,  his  eye 
Inilliant  and  beaming.  Uis  voice  was  rich  and  powerful,  with  a  musical  ring, 
and  in  some  of  its  intonations,  most  impressive  and  thrilling.    His  enunciation 

wa?;  remarkably  clear*  and  distinct.  His  heart  was  susceptible,  affectionate, 
sympxithizin^!  and,  fortunately,  the  outer  man, — wliicb  is  not  alwa3'S  the  case, — 
was  attuned  to  the  inward;  so  that  the  geniality  and  kindliness  of  his  feelings 
were  not  looiced  out  of  sight,  beneath  inflexible  muscles,  and  a  genersi  sluggish- 
ness  and  immobility  of  the  external  man,  bat  beamed  out^  in  look,  and  tone,  and 
gesture,  to  interest,  attract,  comfort  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Hour 
ofton  have  I  heard  testimony,  from  those  who  had  experienced  sore  affli'^tions,  to 
the  warm  and  gushing  sympathies  of  our  good  minister!  In  the  lionsc  of  sick- 
ness and  of  sorrow,  he  deported  himself  as  though  he  were  the  father,  the 
husband*  the  brother:  he  enlwed  into  the  case  as  though  it  were  his  own.  He 
has  been  known  to  rise  from  his  bed,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  go  to  some 
dwelling,  in  which  there  was  dangerous  sickness,  to  inquire  after  the  condition 
of  the  sufferer.  A  mother  has  toM  me  to-day  how,  in  onr  in«^tnn^!\  flic  pr\<?tnr 
never  faibvl.  for  six  successive  weeks,  to  visit  her  house,  at  least  once  a  day,  from 
the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile,  to  pray  with  her  sick  and  dying  child. 

While  thus  tender  and  foil  of  affectionate  sympathy,  Mr.  L.  was  also  a  man 
of  great  firmness  and  decision,  of  remarkable  morel  courage,  of  a  rare  sdf*pos- 
session.  In  his  intercourse  with  those  "of  the  contrary  part,'*  he  was  not  fool- 
hardy or  rash,  he  would  not  provoke  a  quarrel, — indec<l,  be  would  often  shrewdly 
evade  a  collision.  Hut  he  was  never  afraid  to  express  liis  seutiments,  when  he 
thought  proper  to  do  so, — never  embarrassed  in  speaking,  at  any  suitable  time,  in 
any  company,  on  the  subject  of  rcl^on,  nor  would  he  ever  compromise  with  what 
he  boKered  to  be  error.  No  assaults  of  opposes  erer  found  him  unprepared. 
No  untoward  circumstances  ever  destroyed  thS  equaninify  of  his  feelings,  or 
occasioned  a  confusion  of  his  thouglds.  Tn  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his 
ministry,  be  was  often,  of  necessity  l  i  iU2:bt  into  close  encomiter  with  men  who 
denied  and  opposed  that  which  be  as  "  tbe  truth  of  the  (  Kjspel.'*  But  never, 
it  »a  believed,  did  he  come  off  from  .such  an  encounter,  otherwise  than  triumphantly. 

Our  minister  was  not  eminently  learned,  he  was  not  a  great  student.  Tet,  to 
an  practical  purposes,  he  was  perfectly  at  home,  not  only  in  Theology,  but  in 
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reUtion  to  other  subjucts  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  Ilis  intellectual  abiiitic^ 
were,  ofttiunUlj,  of  m  high  order.  He  had  «ii  MtiTe,  prompt,  end  djaeriuinaliBg 
aund.  UU  Tiews  were  never  nioUy  or  uncertain,  bnielweTe  perspiciioiu  ead 
vell-deflned.  Uo  was  distinguished  eepedally  for  bis  never-failing  good  tagftOi 
for  his  remark nppropriateness,  aptoeea,  fltlMM.  He  hed  tdWMjA  It  eom- 
niAncI  the  rij^lit  ihmg  lur  the  right  time. 

He  had  a  great  dual  of  what  in  expressively  called  tad.  He  understood  human 
nature.  He  knew  men;  knew  how  to  approach  them,  how  to  deal  with  them. 

In  bin  theological  Tiewe,  Mr.  Loomis  wa»  of  the  old-fitf hioned  New  Kngjand 
stamp,— clear,  unflinching,  uDoompromising,  yetcomprcbensiTe,  candid,  and  libe- 
ral. No  one  could  doubt  the  earnestness  of  his  attAchmont  to  the  great  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  or  the  fervour  of  his  pious  rejrard  for  Christ  ant!  his  cause  in  the 
world,  lie  was  remarkable  lur  hiti  iamiliarity  with  the  Scriptures,  never  at  ft 
loaa  for  an  appropriate  quotation  on  any  oocaaion. 

DoHng  the  long  season  of  special  religions  interest,  which  extended  throqg^ 
several  years  of  the  earlier  part  of  Mr.  L.'s  ministry,  with  scarce  an  intermis- 
sion, from  year  to  year,  no  extraordinary  measures  wen  «npIoyed.  The  twt> 
Sabbath  services,  the  weekly  "  conference,"  (so  it  was  called,)  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  weekly  gatliuriug  of  inquirers  at  the  Pastor's  bouse,  for  private  oou- 
Teraatbn  with  him,  in  his  study,  a  weekly  meeting  of  the  sistws  of  the  ehonh, 
by  themselves,  for  prayer,  and  subsequently,  of  the  brethren,  by  themsdvess  fir 
the  same  porpose,— these,  with  individual  efforts,  conatitated,  for  snbstanee,  the 
whole  amount  of  mstnimentality  employed. 

In  the  jiuli)it,  Mr.  L.  was  vivacious,  eraceful,  forcible.  If  he  was  not  as  "  pow- 
erful "  as  some  men,  nor  as  prufuuud  others,  he  was  at  least  instructive,  con- 
vincing, intttresting,  impressive.  The  doctrinal  elenent  abounded  in  his  die- 
ooorses,  yet  did  not  overshadow  the  practicaL  His  eloention  was  Qnoommonly 
good.  The  hymns,  as  he  gave  them  out,  ring  in  my  ears  to-day,  after  the  lapse 
of  thirty  years.  The  Scripture-lessons  and  the  prnyers  took  hold  of  the  atten- 
tion and  the  heart:)  of  the  worshippers.  Uis  sermons  were  short;  rarely,  I 
thiuk,  e.xccuding  twonty-tive  minutes. 

The  Wednesday  evening  conference,— commenced  immediately  alter  Mr.  L.^ 
anriTal  at  Bangor,  and  still  continued, — ^was,  hi  his  hands,  a  remarkabb  meeting. 
His  peculiar  powers  were  perhaps  more  strikingly  mairifosted  htfe,  than  any 
where  else.  Each  brotluT  of  tljo  church,  without  an  exception,  however  limited 
his  gift,  was  kd,  by  our  good  Pastor's  skill  and  perseverance,  to  bear  his  part  ; 
the  speakers  uniformly  reiaining  a  sitting  posture,  even  after  the  meeting  had 
been  tranaibrxed  from  the  private  parlours,  in  which  it  was  at  flrat  held,  to  n 
more  spacious  and  public  {iace,  and  the  servwe,  as  a  whole,  very  fomiliar  and 
simple.  The  conversation,  after  the  customary  devotional  exercises,  would  com- 
mence,  it  mif^ht  be,  with  a  question  proposed  by  ihf^  Pastor  to  some  brother;  or, 
perhaps,  with  a  question  from  a  brother  to  the  i'astor.  Mnny  things  crude, 
superficial,  disproponioued,  even  erroneous,  might  be  said,  lu  tlio  course  of  the 
hour;  but,  through  the  shrevrd  management  of  the  Pastor,  all  would  oom»  ovt 
light  at  the  dose.  If  a  brother  attempted  to  speak,  and  foiled^  as  would  some- 
times  happen,  to  say  any  thing  to  the  purpose,  Mr.  L.  would  immediately  inter- 
pose, in  the  most  natural  and  quiet  way,  Ve-iTinin!^  with  an  assent  to  some 
particular  remark  of  the  brother,  then  expanding  and  cnforrtTi^^  ^vhat  he  might 
be  supposed  to  have  attempted  to  express,  till  the  good  brother  w  oukl  really  seem 
to  have  made  a  most  impressive  and  profitable  speech.  If,  through  ignorance  or 
inadvertence,  a  Iblse  sentiment  had  been  uttered,  it  would  be  thoroughly  cor- 
rected, in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  as  well  as  in  tho  view  of  others,  and  yet  fO 
discreetly  and  shrewdly,  that  no  one  in  the  nicf-ting  would  have  a  consciousness 
of  an  unplejisant  contradiction  or  disagreemeat.  In  the  meetings  referred  to, 
persona,  not  church-members,  even  opposers  of  evangelical  sentiments,  were 
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allowed,  if  they  saw  fit,  to  propose  itiqniries  or  objections,  and  to  express  their 
•  own  views.  There  wuh  one  notable  ease,  well  rememhcred,  in  which  an  ohjector, 
a  man  of  great  iutelligenoe  and  ability,  availed  himself  of  this  privilege,  for  seve- 
nl  maceom&n  ireekf ,  and  timt,  in  tiw  md,  through  the  Pastor's  ismsrlnible  tact* 
self-p088os8ion»  and  ftcilitj  of  speeeb,  to  the  otjector*8  most  naniftst  disoom- 
fituro,  and  the  great  advantage  of  the  system  of  doctrine  he  had  availed. 

For  sonic  considerable  time  previous  to  Mr.  L.*.*?  death,  the  weekly  conference 
had  been  held  in  a  school-room,  into  which,  on  one  side,  a  large  fireplace  pro- 
jected, leaving  a  lecess  on  each  side  of  the  chimney.  In  one  of  these  recesses, 
was  a  desk,  at  which  the  pastor  sat*  For  ssTsral  weeks  after  his  death,  no  one 
▼entined  to  oeeapy  his  seat,  and  tearftal  eyee  wen  often  tamed  toward  the 
*'  vaoant  oomer."  The  pastor  was  missed  at  that  meeting,  perhaps  mora  than 
any  where  else.  Hence  it  was  that  a  young  ^**^y  of  the  church,  writing  some 
lines  in  commemoration  of  her  departed  minister,  in.stinrtivpl}-  cntitlerl  her  elfti- 
siOD,  **  The  Deserted  Conference  Koom;"  of  which  the  foUowiug  is  an  extract: — 

"  Te  need  not  hang  that  candle  by  the  desk, 
Te  may  remove  Us  ehafar,  snd  take  away  his  book; 

He  will  not  ooiae  to-night.    lie  did  not  hesr  the bsU, 

Which  told  the  hoar  of  prayer. 

Do  ye  remember,  how  he'd  sometimes  sH 

In  this  now  vacaiit  corrnT,  quite  hid  by  its  obSCnrity, 

Only  ye  might  perceive  bis  matrhloM  eye 

Strivmg  to  read  tto  feelings  ot  your  eoalt, 

That  be  luight  know,  if  ye  would  hear  the  voloeof  JeSSSt 

Y©  do  remember.  Well — ^he's  not  there  nowj 

Te  may  be  gay  and  tbonghtless,  if  ye  will, 

llis  glance  Aiiall  not  rfpruve  you. 

There — listen  to  that  hymn  of  praise. — 

Did  ye  not  hear  an  angel  voice  take  up  the  lofty  strain, 

For  Thou,  0  Lamb  ttf  Gcd,  eri  wrikj/f 

'Twas  kit  voice;— 

Mot  rising  as  in  former  days  f^om  this  low  temple: 
Only  the  clcan^t,  (K>fte8t  strain,  waving  its  way 
From  the  celestial  world,  just  strikes  we  liBteoinB  oar^ 
And  now  'tis  gone." 

In  personal  religious  conversation  with  his  people,  it  was  by  means  of  now 
and  then  a  few  apt,  pointed,  timdy  words,  spoken  spontaneously  and  earnestly, 

in  the  street  perchance,  or  wherever  and  whenever  the  opportunity  presented 
itself,  rather  than  by  long,  formal  exhortations,  that  31  r.  Loomis  did  his  work. 
For  cx!iTnj>le,  he  had  preached,  on  a  certain  Sabbath,  an  affecting  sermon 
from  tile  words,  Ks  there  no  balm  in  (Jiltad;  is  there  no  physician  there?" 
A  few  days  after,  a  boy  of  fourteen  had  been  sent  on  an  errand  to  the  pastor's 
study.  The  errand  haTtng  been  aooomptished,  Mr.  L.  said  pleasantly  to  the  boy» 

Q.,  what  bnsiness  do  you  expect  to  fellow,  when  jw  grow  op  V*  **  I  dont 
know,  Sir,*'  was  the  bashful  reply.  "  Should  you  have  any  objection  to  being  a 
mini-^tcr  '*  I  .sliould  very  glad  to  be  one,  if  T  were  fit  for  it."  With  no 
austerity  or  force  d  .soktivinty  of  look  or  tone,  with  a  gentle  smile,  but  with  a 
manifest  sincerity  and  oarnestness,  Mr.  Loomis  replied,  in  the  words  of  the  pre- 
ceding S  unday 's  te  x  t, "  Is  there  no  balm  in  Gtlead  ?  Is  there  no  physician  there 
This  was  all,  and  it  was  enough.  The  boy  soon  determined  to  *'  be  a  minister,'* 
and  has  been  a  ]»eacher  of  the  Gospel  for  over  thirty  years. 

It  wa8  not  so  much  by  hard,  unintermitting,  and  exhausting  work, — by  a  dead 
lift, — that  Mr.  T.oomis  accomph.'ihed,  with  God's  blf.ssine,  wfnt  ho  did,  as  it  was 
by  doing  all  things  fitly,  sea.sonably,  gracefully.  He  worked  much  by  making 
Others  work.  Ea<:h  brother,  each  sister,  firbt  or  last,  all  in  the  most  quiet,  natural 
way,  received  an  errand  from  the  minister  to  his  or  her  neighbour  or  friend. 
Thus,  ss  weU  while  sitting  quietly  in  his  study  at  home,  as  while  abroad,  he  was 
con^ually  touching  springs  of  action,  oontuiually  exerting  an  inflneaoe  thronghr- 
ont  his  parish. 
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No  oitu  iking,  perba|>s,  better  explains  the  eminent  im'ftilness  of  our  minister, 
thaa  tike  ftct  of  hli  winning  so  completely  tlw  lore  <tf  his  people,  and  thair  «oi^ 
deuce  in  his  frundship  for  them  indmdiieUy.  £eeh  nuHi  Mt  thai  the  minister 
wee  his  particular  friend,  end  therefore  stood  nedj  to  do  whatefer  he  ooold,  to 

gratify  tbe  puller  and  to  ciirry  his  plans  into  effect. 

Allusion  lius  Iwen  made  to  tlie  proin^t  and  most  convincing  and  satisfactorj' 
luaiijicr  111  u  lii<.li  Mr.  L.  used  to  answer  ihe  questions  that  were,  from  time  to  time. 
pro|M>bcii  to  iiuu,  wLetljiui'  by  objcctort>ur  candid  inquirers  after  truth-  A  young 
and  rather  ooeducatcd  girl  liad  become  intereeted  in  ruligiou,  and  wislied  to  aaite 
with  Mr.  L.'e  cfanrelu  But  alie  liad  heard  among  tlie  MetfaodietB,— nor  do  we 
acooOBt  it  a  deadly  sin  in  our  Methodist  friends  that  they  have  desired  to  retailly 
as  much  ns  po^jsiblc,  tbe  simplit  il y  of  the  (iospel, — that  Congregatioiiali.st«  were 
very  proud;  they  wore  curls  and  ruffles.  She  was  troubled  at  this  inconsistency, 
and  vv  wt  lo  talk  with  her  minister  about  it.  Having  heard  her  story, — in  a  kind, 
quiet,  deiioui  manner,  with  no  air  of  irritation  or  controversy,  ho  ropUed,  "  Fannj, 
pride  is  a  great  sin;  and  it  is  a  very  oommoo  sin.  Diflhrent  persons  are  proud  of 
dilferent  things.  Some  are  proud  of  their  straight,  smooth  hair,  and  some  are 
proud  of  their  curls.  Some  are  proud  of  their  plain,  square  collars,  and  some  of 
their  rufiles.  But  there  is  no  difFercnrc  in  God's  estimation.  lie  docs  not  look 
at  the  curled  or  the  strai^^ht  huir,  the  collar  or  the  rutlle,  but  at  the  heart;  and  if 
Ue  sees  pride  there,  Ue  abhors  it,  no  matter  what  tlie  oocabion  may  be."  aaiiy 's 
mind  was  relieved;  she  saw  that  Methodist  pride  might  be  just  as  had  ss  Ooope- 
gational  pride,  and  went  away  entirely  satisfied. 

An  incident  may  be  mentioned  here,  illustrating  our  minister's  sound  discretion 
and  Cbrislian  sflf-control.  There  were  two  brothers  in  Bang^or,  merchants, 
prosperous  in  their  business,  of  the  hij^hest  stnndin'i  in  .society,  and  of  considerable 
mental  cultivation.  They  were  uluiie  in  the  world,  having  never  married,  and 
were  all  to  each  other.  They  were  boarding  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman,  whose 
wifo  was  a  member  of  Mr.  L.*k  church.  They  diflbred  materially  from  him  in 
their  religious  views,  and  had  taken  great  offence  at  something  whkh  he  had  said 
or  done,  in  his  uncompromising  attachment  to  what  be  regarded  the  essential 
truths  of  the  fJosfjel.  One  of  tlicso  }»rothers  died,  and  Mr.  L.  wa.s  requei^tod  to 
wnduct  the  funeral  services,  at  tlie  house  at  \rhich  they  had  boarded.  A  large 
number  of  persons  assembled  j  tbe  house  was  full.  At  the  moment  in  which  the 
•errioeB  were  about  to  commence,  the  surviving  brother  aroae,  and  addreaang 
Mr.  L.,  in  a  somewhat  excited  and  emphatic  manner,  said,  Mr.  Loomis,  I  wlah 
you  to  understand  that  I  have  invited  you  to  attend  my  hrotlier's  funeral,  simply 
because  there  is  no  minister  in  the  place,  of  my  own  way  of  thinking,  and  out  of 
rcsjicct  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  who  i>  a  member  of  your  church.  1  wish  you  to 
make  no  rcmarLs  on  the  otx*a.siou,  but  only  to  offer  a  prayer."  Many  eyes  were 
turned  towards  the  pastor,  with  trcmbUug  anxietj'  to  see  how  he  wuuid  deport 
himself  in  such  circnmstances.  Ris  countenance  was  perfoetly  unmoved,  weaixnf 
its  customary  expression  of  benignant  gravity.  Ho  rose  in  a  fow  momenta,  and 
Kaid,  with  his  (  tlm,  d*  np-toned  vowe,  just  as  if  nottdng  unto^rd  had  occuned, 
**  Let  us  pray."  He  then  uttered  a  most  tender,  sympathizing;,  and  solemn  prayer, 
— -just  Ruch  an  one  as  mi^ht  have  been  expected,  if  the  brothers  had  Ikxii  his 
nearest  friends, — with  no  allusion  to  the  unplensant  words  that  had  been  spoken, 
and  thus  closed  the  service.  His  fHends  were  dcUghtcd,  and  gave  thanks  to  God. 
Enemies  could  find  no  fault.  This  occurrence  did  much  to  extend  and  confirm 
our  pastor's  influence.  ♦ 

Soon  allt  r  ^NFi  .  L.*s  arrival  at  Bani^or,  under  a  commission  from  the  Massachu- 
setts Mis^ioiKiry  Society,  inqtiiry  was  made  of  Mr.  Uoyd,  already  referred  to, — 
subsequently,  for  a  long  time,  a  venerated  deacon  in  the  churrh,  and  at  that  time 
almost  the  only  man  known  in  the  place  as  a  Christian,  what  he  thought  of  Mr. 
Loomis,  as  a  candidate  for  settlement.    The  good  man's  heart  was  overflowiiv. 
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Bat  he  durst  not  speak  as  he  ielt,  lest  it  should  be  inferred  that  Mr.  L.  was  pro- 
bablj  too  rigid  ia  his  orthodoxy  to  suit  that  people.  Ho  onlj  replied,  therefore, 
in  his  own  meek  and  qniet  way,  that  he  liked  Mr.  L.  very  well,  and  that,  if  the 
people  chose  to  retain  him  as  their  pastor,  he  should  certainly  not  oljoct.  Biased 
old  man !  How  many  burning  and  shining  lights  did  he  Uve  to  see  in  Baogor. 
the  fruit  of  the  pastor'.s  jireaohing  and  of  his  prayers! 

Tliere  was  at  tliat  time  in  Bani^or  a  lawyer,  of  hip)!  standing,  friendly  to  rcli- 
giou,  tbe  noli  of  pious  pareut6,  but  uot  bimetuif  a  iJhri;>iiuu, — ^^  ouug,  and  very  fond 
of  daadng.  This  gentleman  took  an  early  opportunity  Jto  questkm  the  candidate^ 
as  to  bis  Tiews  in  regard  to  his  favourite  amusement.  The  young  minister  neither 
stammered  nor  blushed,  on  the  one  hand,  nor,  on  the  othtf*dki  he  break  out  into  a 
stern  denunciation  of  the  .sin  of  finncing.  "With  a  calm,  conclusive  tone,  he  thus 
replied, — "Mr.  Mc,  I  think  that  not  all  tilings  are  equiilly  important,  and  that 
some  things  have  a  claim  upon  our  attention,  prior  to  that  which  others  have. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  important  thing  for  you,  is  that  you  become  a 
tme  Christian;  and  I  would  advise  you  to  attend  to  that  immediately,  and  altor- 
wird  you  can  danoe  as  much  as  you  think  proper."  The  lawyer  did  not  proceed 
to  cross-question  the  witness.  He  tnok  the  advice  given,  and  some  few  years 
after,  in  company  with  some  twenty  or  thirty  others ,  Ktu me  a  worthy  member 
of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  is  such,  to  this  da}',  thougli  prubably  too  old  io  dance. 

While  the  <juestion  of  setthug  Mr.  L.  in  Bangur  wa^  still  under  discussion,  a 
Massachusetts,  gentleman,  a  very  extensive  owner  of  lands  and  timber  in  Bangor 
and  its  vicinity,  visited  tbo  place.  Ho  beard  Mr.  L.  preaob  one  of  his  most  pointed 
and  faithful  sermons,  and  imme<liatcly  calling  upon  him,  said,  "Mr.  Loomis,  I 
don't  believe  a  word  of  your  doctrine,  l.ut  it  is  just  what  is  wanted  for  these  mis- 
erable villains  here,  who  strip  my  land  and  steal  my  timber.  I  want  you  to 
settle  here  and  preach  hell-lire  to  these  wicked  wretches,  as  hot  as  you  can  make 
it.  And,  if  you  will  do  so,  I  will  give  you  a  hundred  acres  of  land  to  begin  with." 
He  assured  tbe  people,  too,  that  tbey  would  "  all  go  to  perdition,  if  tbey  did  not 
mend  theb  ways,"  and  that  Mr.  I<.  was  Just  the  man  for  tbem:  and  this  he  did, 
knowing  that  if  Mr.  L.  were  settled  by  the  town,  the  property  of  non-residents, 
bis  own  large  estate  among  the  rest,  would  be  taxed  for  the  minister's  support. 

The  people  generally  thought  that  a  man  of  Mr.  L.*s  gjentlcmanly  manners, 
fine  person,  and  superior  talents,  would  bo  an  honour  to  the  place,  and  be  an 
induoement  to  respectable  persons  to  move  in.  A  town  meeting  was  csUed,  and 
a  vote  passed  inviting  Mr.  L.  to  settle,  on  a  salary,  liberal  ht  the  times,  of  eigbt 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  with  the  provision  that  the  town  might  at  any  time  dis- 
solve the  connection,  by  paying  one  year's  salary  in  advance.  In  the  njitiiral 
course  of  things,  after  the  number  of  persons  of  other  denominations  had  roTislder- 
ably  increased  by  a<"ces>iuu.s  from  abroad,  the  town  availed  itself  of  this  provision: 
but  uot  until  Mr.  L.'s  church  and  congr^tion  had  become  strong  enough  to 
make  abundant  provision,  among  themselves,  Ibr  their  minister^  support. 

Ur.  Loomis  ttos,  to  sll  appearance,  "just  the  man"  for  Bangor,  at  that 
time.  And  though  it  would  be  absurd  for  me  to  say  that  I  have  not  known 
superior  men,  yet,  if  another  such  place  as  Banirnr  were  presented  to  me,  to- 
day, requiring  a  minister,  and  all  the  ministers  whom  1  have  ever  known  were 
before  me,  ia  their  prime,  including  Mr.  Loomis,  I  would  select  him  for  that 
pUkce.  He  was  fitted,  for  the  place,  and  the  piece  needed  all  tbe  qualifications  he 
bad.  Had  he  been  less  a  gentleman,  less  apt  and  shrewd,  less  consideiate  and 
discreet,  less  popular  as  a  preacher,  in  a  word,  less  agreeable  and  attractive,  be 
could  not  have  obtained  a  settlement  in  Bangor;  nor,  if  he  had  Veen  sot  tlt  d,  could 
he  have  maintained  his  position  a  year.  Had  he  V^'n  less  earnest  and  faithful, 
or  less  firm  in  his  attachment  to  the  ^at  truths  of  the  Gospel,  he  would  have 
accomplished  very  Uttle  good  in  such  a  place;  in  fact,  probably,  he  and  his 
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people,  though  they  might  have  retained  the  forms  of  religioo,  would  have  fialt 
iad  naniMed  bat  littia  of  iu  poww. 

Yerj  Inly  jom» 

O.  X.  ADAMS.  ' 

JOHN      €RAN£»      D  • 

1812—1853. 

John  B.  Crane  waa  bora  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  tlie  16th  of  April, 
His  parents,  Daniel  D.  aod  Martha  (Banks)  Crane,  were  of  highly  respcMli* 
able  standing,  and  were  memher*,  from  early  life,  of  the  Presbyteriaa 
Church  thc-n  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  McWhorter.  His 
father  w.i«  irinarkable  for  his  Chrihtian  actiTity, — speuding  a  cousiderabla 
portion  of  las  life  in  roliLdtms  services  by  way  of  aidiug  his  pa.'-ior,  and  in 
visiting  and  furnishing  ai>.sii>taucc  to  the  Jsick,  poor,  and  neglected.  For 
more  than  forty  years,  he  served  as  an  elder  in  the  church  ;  and,  for  more 
thnn  thirty,  waa  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleaa  for  the  ooontj  of 
Baaex;  both  which  atationa  be  adorned  by  hia  intelligenoe,  integrity,  and 
piety.  Hu  aeoond  aon,  Johttt  in  very  early  life,  diacovered  n  atrong  ind^ 
nation  for  aoUd  reading ;  and,  while  other  children  of  hia  age  were  engagadi 
in  their  aporta,  he  would  be  found  in  his  bed*room,  intent  upon  volnmea  of 
Hiatory ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  he  waa  soon  distinguished  for  hia  motfoam^ 
tioDs  in  this  department.  It  was  early  determined  by  his  parents,  in 
accordance  with  hi?  own  earne?t  wish,  that  he  ^hotild  have  the  adTantage  of 
a  collegiate  education.  Having  iitted  for  College  under  Mr.  Finley,  a  dis- 
tinguished teacher  of  languages  then  at  Newark,  he  entered  Princeton  Col- 
lege at  an  a^lvanced  standing,  and  was  graduated  in  180;"), — when  he  w;4i9  a 
little  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age.  with  the  highest  liunours  of  his 
.class.  ^ 

Immediately  ;ifter  bis  gradnation,  be  entered  npon  the  study  of  Law  m 
Newark,  and  pursued  it  somewhat  more  than  two  yeara;  at  which  tiaaa 
commenced  a  powerfol  revival  of  religion  nnder  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Grifia. 
In  the  winter  of  1807-S,  he  became  hopefully  a  subject  of  the  revival ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  his  mind  was  turned  away  from  the  stady  of  tht 
legal  profession,  and  be  soon  resolved  to  devote  himself  tn  the  work  of  tka 
ministry.  He  first  made  a  public  profession  of  his  faith  at  tbe  Comnmte 
season  in  March,  1808. 

A  few  months  after  this  change  in  his  f<  Injurs  and  purposes,  ho  accom- 
panied his  pastor,  T)r.  Grifl'in,  to  Andover,  wliero  he  had  then  been  recently 
appointed  Professor  in  the  now  Theological  Institution.  Here  he  passed 
through  the  prescribed  coarse  of  study,  and,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
Seminary,  was  licensed  by  the  Professors,  during  his  last  year,  to  preaok  for 
a  certain  time  and  within  prescribed  limita.  He  was  afterwards,  in  tha 
autumn  of  1812,  formally  and  regularly  licensed  by  tbe  Presbytery  of 
Jeraey,  with  which  he  became  connectod*  Previous  to  his  leaving  Andomr, 
ovorUirea  wore  made  to  him  in  regard  io  a  settlement  as  paator  of  tkn 

*  M^So.  from  Mrs.  Cimti«  and  fche  iter.  C.  J.  Minadals. 
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dmroh  which  had  then  been  recently  vacatecl  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
French ;  hut  so  modest  was  the  ^timate  which  he  bad  fonned  of  binuelf, 
that  ho  would  nut  consent  even  to  consider  them. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  Newark,  he  arropted  an  invitation  from  the 
church  and  society  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  to  supply  their  pulpit,  as  a  candi- 
date for  settlement ;  and,  after  having  preached  to  them  with  great  accept- 
anco  for  some  time,  he  was  suddenly  urre.'sted,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
flattering  prospects,  by  an  attack  of  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  Sometime 
in  tbe  conne  of  the  next  year,  having  partially  recovered  f^m  thb  attaek, 
be  eoBsented  io  undertake  to  supply  tbe  Presbyterian  cbnreb  in  tbe  Kortb« 
era  Liberttett  Pbiladel|»bia ;  bnt,  after  bemg  there  a  abort  time,  be  suffered 
a  Btill  more  eopions  discharge  of  blood,  and  a  greater  prostration  of  strength, 
which  seemed  to  out  off  aU  bopci  at  least  of  being  able  to  settle  in  tbe 
ministry. 

By  the  advice  of  a  skilful  physician,  he  now  made  an  entire  change  in  his 
mode  of  living, — abstaining  from  all  animal  food,  and  every  species  of 
labour  exhausting  to  body  or  exciting  to  mind,  and  confining  himself  rigidly 
to  a  miik  diet.  Having  per8o\  ered  in  this  course  for  two  years  and  a  half, 
-connecting  with  it  moderate  exercise,  particularly  on  horseback,  his  con- 
stitution seemed  to  have  become  in  a  great  measure  renovated,  and  from 
that  time  be  began  gradually  to  return  to  tbe  work  of  preaching  the 
0ospcL 

In  Hay,  1816,  be  was  united  in  marrisge  with  Harriet,  daughter  of  John 
Bnmet,  of  Newark.  They  now  went  on  a  journey  to  tbe  West ;  and  some 
efforts  were  made  to  detain  bim  permanently  in  Ohio,  especially  at  Dayton; 
but  be  thought  proper  to  disoonragc  them.  In  1818,  he  was  invited  to 
preach  as  a  candidate  for  settlement  to  the  First  Congregational  church  in 
Middlctown,  Conn.,  having  boon  preceded  by  twenty-two  others- ,  who  had 
failed  to  unite  the  people.  After  a  probation  of  four  Sabbatha,  commencing 
in  August  or  September,  he  returned  home,  and  was  almost  immediately 
iollowed  by  a  committee  conveying  to  him  a  unanimous  call.  This  call  he 
accepted,  and  on  the  4th  of  November,  1818,  he  was  ordained, — the  Rev. 
Dr.  Chapiu  of  Rocky  Hill  officiating  a^  preacher  on  tbe  occasion. 

Here  Mr.  Crane  continued,  labouring  in  a  quiet,  but  diligent  and  effectiTe 
way,  during  a  period  of  almost  tbirty-flve  years.  His  labours  were  attended 
witii  manifest  tokens  of  tbe  Divine  favour.  Besides  a  descent  of  the  dews 
of  hcayenly  grace,  in  connection  with  his  ordinary  ministrations,  be  was 
privileged  to  witness  several  seasons  of  special  religious  attention  among  hii 
people,  which  resulted  in  very  considerable  accessions  to  the  church.  He 
was  eminently  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  flock,  and  enjoyed,  in  a  high 
degree,  their  confidence  and  good  will.  Several  years  before  his  d*  ath,  the 
Weak  van  College  at  Middlctown  evinced  at  once  their  own  liberality,  and 
their  high  estimate  of  bis  merits,  by  conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divmity. 

Dr.  Crane  enjoyed  his  accustomed  health  until  within  ten  days  previous 
to  bis  death.  On  Sunday  the  7tb  of  August,  1853,  be  began  tbe  day  with- 
oat  any  symptoms  of  disease,  and  petformed  the  public  service  of  tbe 
morning  with  bis  usual  freedom  and  comfort ;  but  be  afterwards  complained 
of  violent  pain  in  bb  stomaob,  which  was  followed  by  vomiting.  He  sub* 
•equently,  however,  seemed  to  obtain  relief,  and  on  ^ursday  following  was 
■0  well  as  to  go  Io  tbe  bonio  of  a  parishioner  and  perform. tbe  marriage 
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ceremony.  After  this,  his  complaint  returned  with  stili  greater  power,  and 
it  was  apprehended,  for  a  time,  that  it  might  develop  itself  as  the  cholera. 
At  a  btill  later  period,  it  seated  itbclf  upon  hb  brain,  when  his  ca&e  became 
hopeless.  He  lingered  in  extreme  suffering  till  the  next  Wednesday  morn* 
ing,  the  lYtli  of  August,  when  his  spirit  took  its  npwud  flight.  The  sei^ 
men  at  his  fvneral  .was  preaehed  by  the  Bot.  Joab  Bnuie  of  Newington; 
and,  sahaequently,  another  commemoratiYe  discourse  wae  preached  by  tke 
Rev.  Dr.  Hawes  of  Hartford,  which  was  published. 

Dr.  Crane  was  the  filler  of  seven  children, — two  daughters  and  five 
pons.  Three  of  his  sons  were  graduated  at  Yale  College,  and  the  fourth 
entered  College,  but  died  in  his  Sophomore  year.  The  eldest  son,  James  B.^ 
after  leaving  College,  studied  Law,  but  subsequeotly  entered  the  ministry, 
and  became  successor  to  his  father  in  the  pastoral  office.  He  has  resigned 
his  charge  ou  account  of  ill  health. 

FBOH  THE  REY.  DAVID  SMITH,  D.D. 

DumsLui,  Oonn.,  June  19, 1886. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  know  no  reason  why  I  shonld  decline  giving  yon  my  reooOee- 
tione  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Crane,  as  he  was  my  neighbour  dorii^  the  whole  of  bin 

ministry,  and  I  had  as  many  opportunitiee  for  forming  a  oofrect  judgment  of 

bis  character  and  habits  as  most — perhaps  I  may  say  any — of  the  ministers 
with  whom  b**  wns  more  imuuMliatoly  associated.  I  was  present  nt  }iis  ordina- 
tion; wo  occa^aoiiuliy  visited  at  each  others'  houses  and  preached  in  each  others' 
pulpits,  and  m4«e  than  once  has  he  been  in  my  fitmily  as  a  eomferter  In  the  bmir 
of  onr  domestic  sorrow.  Onr  relations  were  always  of  the  most  fratonat  kind; 
and  I  felt  his  death  to  be  a  severe  personal  affliction. 

Dr.  Crane'f;  ]ThysirriK  intellectual,  and  moral  man  ';«TTn  to  me  to  have  been  in 
adn)irftble  bannony.  In  bis  person  lie  was  well  form  1, — of  about  the  medium 
height,  rather  inclined  to  bo  stout,  and  yet  not  so  much  so  as  to  destroy  the 
symmetry  of  his  form.  He  had  net  what  yon  would  esll  a  handsome  Cace;  bat 
stili  there  was  a  pleasant,  thoughtful,  intelligent  expression,  and  often  a  tort  of 
gemal  brightening  up  of  the  features,  that  could  not  fail  to  prepossesa  eTeD  a 
stranger  in  his  faronr.  ITis  manners,  if  not  in  the  highest  degree  polished,  were 
still  urbane  and  gentlemanly,  and  would  pass  current  in  tlie  l>e,st  society.  He 
was  not  a  great  talker;  but  what  he  said  was  always  pertinent  to  the  subject, 
and  never  otherwise  than  creditable  to  his  head  or  his  heart.  His  mind  wae 
much  aboTO  the  ordinary  mould:  he  had  an  unusually  retentive  memory,  a 
cultivated  taate,  anttioellent  judgment,  and  the  reasoning  faculty  in  much  more 
tlian  tfie  common  degree  of  strenfrth.  He  was  (iistin<2:uished  for  his  prudence, — 
always  settinga  watch  at  the  door  of  his  lips.  Ilis  heart  was  kind  and  <r«^nernus, 
ever  prompting  him,  as  he  had  opportunity,  to  acts  of  beneficence  in  his  various 
relations.  Like  his  great  Master,  he  lived  emphatically  to  bless  his  fellow  crea- 
tures. There  was  no  eccentricity  about  Imn  nothing  to  make  him  an  ob|eet  of 
enricsitj  with  the  multitude ;  but  the  fiusulties  of  his  mind  and  the  qualities  of 
his  heart  combined  with  the  features  of  his  countenance  and  the  general  bearing 
of  his  person,  to  secure  to  him  the  reputation  of  a  remarlcahly  well  balanced  char- 
acter, and  to  give  him  an  influence  in  the  community,  which  your  noisy,  boister- 
ous, meteor-like  spirits  never  acquire. 

What  I  have  eatd  of  the  elements  of  Dr.  Orane'a  character  may  give  yon  some 
idea  of  the  gennal  type  of  his  preaching.  He  was  not  a  startling  and  brilfiant 
preacher, — one  whose  arrival  in  a  city  would  put  hundreds  upon  inquiry  whether 
be  was  to  remain  over  the  Sabl>ath,  or  to  wbnt  chnrch  they  nmst  »ro  in  nrd  r  to 
hear  him;  but  he  was  a  preacher  such  as  Cowper  has  de<*  rilxd  in  tlu  >l  well 
known  linea,  as  imperishable  as  they  are  beautiful;    such  as  Paul,  were  be  oa, 
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mrih,  wmdd  hwr,  approve,  and  own."  He  mnight  not  to  pleaso  awn  hj  oithtr 
vithbolding  God's  truth,  or  presenting  it  in  any  softened  or  qualified  form ; 

while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  none  of  those  falT  notions  of  ministerial 
fidelity  that  would  lead  him  to  invest  his  message  with  artificial  terrors,  and 
thus  render  it  ueedlessly  otTcnsive  and  repulsive.  liis  discourscii  were  calm, 
logical,  fkithfnl  exhibitions  of  Divine  truth;  fitted  to  enlighten  the  understand- 
ii^,  to  quicken  the  moral  sensibilities,  to  guide  the  inquiring,  to  resdve  the 
doubting,  and  in  all  respects  to  accomplish  the  great  ends  of  the  jnreaching  of  the 
Gospel.  They  wer.?  not  such  discourses  as  the  mere  man  of  taste, — the  hunter 
for  eloquent  preachers,  would  be  likely  to  run  after;  but  neither  were  they  such 
ait  the  man  of  the  highest  mental  gifts  and  accomplishments  would  think  lightly 
of,  even  as  literary  productions.  They  were  delivered  in  a  style  corresponding 
well  with  their  character; — not  in  a  higlily  impassioned  manner, — ^with  an 
eznberance  of  gesture  or  remaiinbly  varied  or  impressive  intonations,  but  with 
a  calm  dignity  a>mbined  with  perfect  simplicity  and  devout  earnestness,  well 
fitted  to  open  a  passage  for  them  to  the  heart. 

Dr.  Crane  was  a  highly  acc^jptable  and  useful  pastor.  He  looked  well  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  his  people,  and  mingled  with  them  an  a  friend,  a  counsellor, 
and  a  comforter.  In  soasons  of  affliction  he  was  not  onlj  remarkably  attentive, 
but  he  seemed  to  have  an  intuitive  discernment  of  the  peculiarities  of  each  case, 
as  well  as  of  the  mannorin  which  it  might  be  motit  appropriately  met;  and  his 
quick  and  lively  itympftthies  enabled  him  easily  to  mnkp  the  sorrows  of  other 
hearts  his  own.  I  can  speak  on  this  subject  with  the  more  confidence,  from 
having  had  actual  experience  of  his  power  to  admuiistvr  ounsolation  in  more  than 
one  instanee,  when  my  own  dwelling  has  beso  turned  into  a  house  of  mourning. 

Dr.  Crane  oould  not  be  considered,  in  the  common  aooeptation  of  the  phrase,  a 
puhlie  man.  His  natural  constitution  led  him  to  form  retiring  habits,  and  made 
him  averse  to  mingling  much  with  the  world,  beyond  his  own  immediate  flock. 
His  voice  was  rarely  heard  on  any  great  public  occasion;  and  his  attendance 
even  upon  the  meetings  of  the  Association  of  miuiiiters  to  which  he  belonged, 
was  much  less  regular  than  his  brethren  could  have  wished.  When  he  wa$  pre- 
sent, they  were  always  edified  by  the  part  which  he  took  in  their  deliberations, 
and  perhaps  there  was  no  member  whose  judgmoit  was  more  readily  and 
promptly  deferred  to.  lie  has  left  an  honoured  name  behind  him,  which  is 
embalmed  in  many  hearts. 

Such  are  my  recollections  of  Dr.  Crane;  and  the  fact  that  I  have  almost  com- 
pleted my  eighty-ninth  year,  you  will  doubtless  consider  a  sufiBcient  reason  why 
they  are  not  more  minute  or  extended. 

Truly  your  afiectionate  friend, 

D.  SMITH. 
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SAMUEL  JOHN  MJLLS,  Jm.* 

1812—1818. 

Samctil  jr«  Mills,  Jr.,  was  a  son  of  a  Tcncrable  clergyman  who  wac, 
for  ouuij  years,  pastor  of  a  Congr^aiional  olmrok  in  Torringfoid,  Conn., 
and  was  difitingoished  alike  for  the  fervoor  of  his  spirit,  the  snecess  of  hb 
labours,  an^l  tbo  focentricity  of  his  character.  Hi-:  mother,  who  was  a 
diiughier  of  .Samu*  1  Hobl>iusof  Canaan,  Conn..hnd  n  hi^h  place  in  the  esteem 
and  afections  of  all  who  know  her.  Samuel  was  their  third  child,  and  waa 
born  on  the  "ilst  of  April,  1783. 

UuJer  the  influence  of  an  excellent  Christian  education,  he  became  the 
•abject  of  sennas  imprenfoiis  in  bin  etrly  obildliood;  but  it  wts  not  till  the 
year  1798,  during  a  sesson  of  reTival  in  bis  &th6r*s  parisb,  that  bia  attcn- 
tioii  teems  to  baTe  been  deeidedly  and  earnestly  direeted  to  bis  soal's  ttlwt^ 
tion.  For  about  two  yean  from  that  period,  be  ezperienoed  without  intet^ 
ruption  the  most  pungent  oonvictions  of  his  own  sinfulness,  and  the  moat 
fearfol  apprehensions  in  respect  to  his  future  condition  ;  but  when  his  case, 
in  his  own  estimation,  had  become  hopeless,  light  dawned  upon  his  darkened 
minfl,  in  enn^etiuence,  as  be  believed,  of  the  f-\itbfal  counsels  and  f  revail- 
ing  intercesMuus  of  his  beloved  mother  ;  though  some  mouths  elapsed,  before 
he  ventured  to  appropriate  to  hink-»clf  the  precious  promises  of  the  Gospel. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  surrender  of  his  heart  to  God  was  the  purpose 
to  deTote  bimself,  not  only  to  the  Gbiistian  ntinistiy,  but  also  to  tbe  evaif 
goUnng  of  tbe  Heatben.  This  purpose,  wbiob  seems  to  bave  orlginaled  in 
tbe  TOfy  not  of  bis  eonTersion,  be  never  lost  sigbt  of,  for  an  boor,  daring 
tbe  ooorse  of  his  eduoation,  nor  in  any  subsequent  period  of  his  life.  It 
seems  to  bave  been  his  expectation,  originally,  to  devote  bimself  to  agricul* 
tural  concerns,  and  he  actually  laboured,  for  some  time,  upon  a  farm  that 
had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  maternal  grandmother  ;  but,  at  the  period 
above  referred  to,  he  relinquished  all  secular  pursuits,  nnd  common  red  a 
course  of  study  with  a  view  to  carry  out  what  had  then  become  ihe  great 
purpose  of  his  life.  Haviug  connected  himself  with  the  church  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  his  father,  and  having  gone  through  a  preparatory  course 
of  study,  he  joined  Williams  College  in  tbe  autumn  of  1806.  Daring  his 
eonneotion  witb  College  be  was  not  distinguisbed  for  sobolarsbip,— owing, 
|irobably,  in  a  great  measure,  to  tbe  hot  tkat  bis  ftodlcies  were  fixed  too 
exclusively  upon  the  great  objeets  by  wbicb  be  expected  to  be  engrossed  in 
after  life,  to  allow  him  to  reach  that  m  a  nre  of  Uterary  and  soienti^ 
acquirement  of  which  he  was  capable.  A  revival  of  considerable  extent 
took  place  in  the  Collo'j'v  during  the  period  of  his  connection  with  it,  in 
which  he  laboured  with  untiring  zeal  and  no  small  "^TU'cess,  nn  1  ■several  of 
his  fellow  students  who  hnvp  since  been  distinguished  for  tht  ir  usefulness 
in  the  Church,  are  said  to  have  been  hopefully  converted  through  his  instm- 
mentality. 

It  was  in  tbe  early  part  of  bis  college  life  tbat  bis  ruling  passion  for  tbe 
salvation  of  tbe  Heatben  began  more  visibly  to  manifest  itself.  Tbe  idea  of 
a  Foreign  Mission,  wbiob  bad  tben  never  been  broacbod,  at  least  in  any  pal- 
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paMe  fbrm,  in  (Iub  oountry,  lie  iini  wbiiporod  in  the  eu  of  two  or  tiiree  of 
Ikis  eoUege  finends,  wbo>  he  supposed  might  have  kindred  eympathies ;  and 
he  met  firom  ihem  m  most  gratifying  responset  whieh  showed  that  the  same 
spirit  whieh  animated  his  bosom,  had  fonnd  a  lodgment  in  their  own*  Prom 

this  time,  these  young  men  were  engaged,  silently  indeed,  but  most  effi- 
ciently, in  maturing  a  plan  which  finally  developed  itsielf  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and 
which  has  already  been  the  medium  of  an  iuoaloulable  amount  of  blessing  to 

the  world. 

Attcr  Mr.  Mills  graduated  in  1809,  he  became  a  resident  cradujite  for 
a  few  mouths  at  Yale  College,  with  a  view  to  accomplish  the  double  object 
of  pursuing  his  theological  studies,  and  of  fincUng,  if  possible,  some  other 
young  men  to  engage  in  the  misslonsiy^&terpnse.  In  the  folloiwing  spring, 
(1810,)  he  joined  the  Theologieal  Seminaij  at  Andover ;  and  thero  also  his 
Inflnenee  was  eonstantly  exerted,  and  deeply  felt,  in  aid  of  the  great  eanse 
to  which  he  had  devoted  himself.  At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Association 
of  Massachusetts  at  Bradford,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1810,  four  young  g^n- 
tlemen  from  the  "  Divinity  College  "  at  Andover,  of  whom  Mills  was  one, 
oonimnnicatf'd  a  p;iper,  expressing  their  deep  interest  and  sense  of. obliga- 
tion in  regard  to  a  mission  to  the  Heatlicu,  and  asking  the  adviee  of  the 
AsHociatiou  in  respect  to  the  eourse  which  the  Providence  of  God  marked 
out  for  them ;  and  the  result  of  this  measure  was  the  establishment  of  the 
American  lioard. 

8o(w  after  Mr.  Mills  wia  Uoensed  topreaeh  in  1812,  he,  in  company  with 
the  BeT.  John  F.  Schermerhom  of  the  Beformed  Dutch  Church,  made  a 
missionary  tour  through  the  South  Western  part  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  oombined  direotion  and  patronage  of  the  Connecticut  and  Massaohusetta 
Missionary  Societies,  and  returned  the  next  year.  The  principal  objects  of 
this  mission  were  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  destitute,  to  ascertain  tiie 
moral  and  religious  wants  of  the  country,  and  to  form  Bible  Societies  and 
other  religious  and  benevolent  institutions.  The  Report  of  this  mission 
eniito  lied  a  vast  amount  of  most  important  intcdligence,  and  produced  a 
powerful  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  Christian  public. 

in  July,  lbl4,  Mr.  Mills,  accompanied  by  the  llcv.  Daniel  Smith,  per* 
formed  a  second  missionary  tour  through  the  same  region, -^the  extreme 
limit  being  New  Orleans.  This  tour  was  projected  by  Mr.  Mills  ezeln- 
arrely,  and  was  carried  into  effect,  partly  at  least,  by  aid  obtained  from  the 
Philadelphia  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies.  One  of  the  fiicts  which  they 
report  in  respect  to  Louisiana,  is,  that  so  lately  as  March,  1815,  a  Bible 
in  any  language  could  not  be  found,  for  sale,  or  to  be  given  away,  in  New 
Orleans."  On  this  tonr  Mr.  Mills  did  much  to  relieve  the  desolations  with 
whicli  his  previous  tour  had  made  him  acquainted,  especially  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Holy  Scripture?.  Ho  n  turned  to  New  England  in  the  spring 
of  1815,  and,  on  the  2l8t  of  June  follow iiitr,  received  ordination  at  Newbu- 
ryport,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Richards,  liardwell,  I'oor,  Warren,  and 
Meigs.  The  benign  effects  of  these  two  missionary  tours  it  is  not  easy  ade* 
quately  to  estimate.  A  large  number  of  missionaries  were  immediately 
aent  into  those  destitute  regions ;  many  Bibles  and  Tracts  were  circulated ; 
and  the  wilderness  began  to  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Mills  had  completed  his  last  tour  tlir  u-li  the  Western 
and  Southern  States,  ho  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Middle  States,  and 
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wiUun  tliA  boDndB  of  tlie  PmVyteriin  olividk.  He  nrided,  for  tte  Moci 
two  yeus,  at  different  perioda,  in  Albioy,  New  Tork*  PhUadclpLIa,  and 
Washmgteii ;  and  in  each  of  these  places,  he  endeavoured  to  enlist  all  the 
influence  he  could  in  aid  of  h.U  favourite  objeeto.  It  is  certain  that  the  pro- 
ject of  a  national  Bible  Society  had  occupied  his  mind  for  some  years  before 
it  finally  took  effect  ;  and  whether  he  may  bo  said  to  have  oriirinatod  it  or 
not,  he  had  probably  as  much  to  <lo  as  any  other  individual  in  preparing  the 
way  for  its  establishnicut.  The  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society  also, 
which  brouglit  togt^her  in  llie  missionary  (jnterpri^so  the  PreiibyteriAD, 
Keformod  Dutch,  and  Associate  lieformed,  Churches,  owed  its  ezutenoa,  m 
a  great  measure,  to  him.  At  one  time,  he  meditated  a  tonr  into  South 
Ameriea,  with  a  view  to  aeoertain  how  fiur  it  would  be  practicable  to  intio* 
dnee  Christian  misaiona  into  that  conntfj;  and  he  even  went  ao  ftr  aa  to 
make  oyertnrea  on  the  snhjeot  to  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  MisaioM; 
but  circumstances  led  him  to  postpone  and  finally  to  abandon  it. 

Doling  the  summer  <d  1816,  which  he  passed  in  tho  city  of  New  York, 
in  preparing  to  carry  out  some  of  his  plans,  his  attention  was  directed  par- 
tionlriHy  to  the  moral  wants  of  the  pour  of  the  city,  with  a  view  to  supply 
thcni  with  Bibles  and  Tracts.  Here  he  found  hiniseit'  in  a  Tn<».t  important 
field,  whicli  he  occupied  with  great  diligence  and  success.  II is  journal, 
during  that  ])eriod,  exhibit:>  a  couri>c  of  thu  most  uuiirmg  ciiuit;»  to  bring 
the  Gospel,  in  its  sanctifying  and  comforting  influence,  in  eontaet  with  tha 
degraded  and  onteast.  Wherever  he  was,  it  was  manifest  that  the  aptrit  of 
Ghristiaa  benevolence  was  glowing  in  his  bosom;  and  the  ruling  passion  of 
his  soul  came  out,  as  well  in  the  visits  which  he  made  to  the  hovels  of  the 
wretched,  as  in  those  great  plans  of  benevolent  effort,  which  had  the  world 
for  their  field. 

But  the  object  to  which  perhaps  Mr.  Mills  devoted  more  of  his  energies 
tlian  to  any  other,  and  to  which  he  finally  sacrificed  his  life,  was  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  coloured  people  in  thl->  country  and  the  regeneration  of  the  Conti- 
nent of  Africa.  Willi  tiie  imiuirtance  of  this  object  and  its  powerful  claims 
upon  American  Christians,  lie  became  deeply  impressed,  during  his  Southern 
and  Western  tours;  and  there  was  uo  sacrifice  that  he  wa^i  unwilling  to 
make, — ^that  of  life  not  excepted, — if  this  &voiiiite  object  might  thereby  be 
promoted.  It  was  ohieffj  through  his  instrumentality  that  the  Synod  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  were  induced,  in  1816,  to  establish  a  sehool  for 
educating  young  men  of  colour  to  become  preaoheis  and  teachers  to  the 
African  race.  This  institution  was  under  the  management  of  a  Board  of 
Directors  appointed  annually  by  the  Synod.  Soon  after  the  Board  was 
organiecd,  Mr.  Mills  accepted  an  appointment  as  their  agent  in  the  Middle 
States;  and,  at  the  ^  nne  time,  he  had  a  commission  from  tho  Foreiirrt  Mis- 
sion School  in  Connecticut.  His  agency  in  behalf  of  the  African  iichool 
was  generally  successful,  though  the  season  was  somewhat  unpropitious  for 
making  collections. 

The  American  Colonization  Society  was  formed  at  Washington  on  the  1st 
of  Januacy,  1817.  Mr.  Hills,  having  been  previously  made  acquainted  with 
the  movements  of  certain  benevolent  individuals  on  the  subject,  repaired  to 
Washington  to  offer  himself  as  a  coadjutor.  He  was  present  when  the 
Society  was  formed,  and  regarded  it  as  marking  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of 
human  philanthropy.  As  it  was  proposed  to  establi.sh  a  Colony  on  the 
Wester^  coast  of  Africa,  it  was  thought  expedient  that  some  oompetent 
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person  or  persona  should  he  coramissioncd  to  explore  that  country  with  a 
view  to  select  the  most  eligible  place  fur  a  settlement ;  and  this  important 
oommission  was  enthtsted  to  Mr.  Mills,  who  was  allowed  the  priv  ilege  of 
aeleodng  mother  indiYidual  to  be  aasooiated  witli  hiin  in  the  enterpriBe. 
The  indiyidual  whom  he  ohoee  was  the  Rev.  Ebeneser  Burgess,  then  reoentlj 
*  Profieasor  in  the  UniTenity  of  Vermont,  now  (1849)  pastor  of  n  Congre- 
gational chnich  in  Dedham.  Mr.  Burgess,  after  taking  a  little  time  to  delib- 
erate, oonsented  to  accompany  him,  and  they  accordingly  embarked  for  Lon- 
don, on  the  16th  of  November,  1817,  and  airived  in  England  late  in 
December. 

On  their  arrival  in  London,  they  were  met  by  various  distinguished  indi- 
vidualvS  with  every  expression  of  kindness,  and  every  disposition  to  facilitate 
tin  ir  enterprise.  Among  those  who  showed  them  special  favour  were  Zach- 
ary  Macuulay,  formerly  Governor  of  J^icrra  Leone,  Mr.  Wilbcrforce,  Lords 
Bathurist  and  Gambler,  and  his  Koyal  Highness,  the  Duke  ot  Gloucester. 
Having  accomplished  their  purpose  in  England  by  enlisting  a  large  amount 
of  tnflnence  in  &voar  of  their  object,  they  embarked  for  Africa  on  the  2d 
of  Febroaiy,  1818,  and  arrived  on  the  Western  ooast  alter  a  pleasant  voyage 
of  thirty  days. 

They  remained  in  Afri(»,  most  industriously  engaged  m  fnliUling  the 
duties  of  their  mission,  for  more  than  two  months,  Mr.  Mills,  while  be 
manifested  great  interest  in  the  soeoes  and  oljects  around  him,  was  yet 

nevertheless  growing  rapidly  in  spirituality,  insomuch  that  it  became  a  sub- 
ject of  remark  among  the  Christian  friends  with  whom  he  associated.  Hav- 
ing accomplished  the  object  of  his  ini'->iion  in  Africa,  as  far  as  was 
practicable,  he  was  now  ready  to  ri'turu  home;  and,  as  there  was  no  Ame- 
rican ship  in  the  vicinity,  ho  took  passage  for  London  in  the  brig  Success, 
on  the  22d  of  May,  1818.  At  the  time  he  embarked,  he  was  in  good  spirits, 
and  seemed  delighted  at  the  thought  that  the  dangers  of  their  mission  were 
past,  and  that  they  had  the  pro.«peot  of  a  speedy  retnm  to  th«r  native 
land.  His  health,  previous  to  his  leaving  the  United  States,  had  beoome 
somewhat  delieate,  and  serions  apprehensions  were  entertained  by  his  ftiends 
that  he  was  already  the  subject  of  an  incipient  consumption.  While  he  was 
in  England,  he  suifered  not  a  little  from  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere ; 
but  while  on  the  Atlantic  and  in  Africa,  his  health  seemed  quite  unimpaired.  ' 
During  the  early  part  of  the  voyage,  he  was  occupied  in  transcribing  his 
loose  papers,  and  arranging  and  embodying  whatever  had  a  bearing  on  the 
object  of  his  mission.  Two  wooks  after  he  sailed  from  Sierra  Leone,  he 
took  a  severe  cold,  and  within  less  than  two  weekri  more, — on  the  KUh  of 
May,  181S, — he  was  called  to  his  final  rest,  being  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of 
his  age.  When  the  ncw.s  of  his  death  reached  his  uative  country,  it  pro- 
duced'a  deep  and  general  sadness,  and  the  friends  of  the  American  Coloni- 
tation  Soelc^,  and  the  friends  of  humanity  in  general,  felt  that  m  anmrai^ 
beam  had  fallen* 

FBOM  THB  BBV.  EBBMEZBB  BUBQSSS,  D.  P. 

BanKAx,  ICsas.,  Oetober  1, 18A9. 

My  dear  Sir:  My  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  John  HtUs,  Jr., 
eommenced  at  Andovcr,  when  I  was  a  student  in  the  Theol<^^l  Seminary,  on 

his  return  from  his  first  tour  to  the  Western  and  Southern  States.  He  was  grave, 
ttsllow,  and  slow  in  conversation.  His  public  discourse  in  the  Chapel  related 
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diiafly  to  bis  effbrto  to  diatribule  the  Bible  mwmg  tlM  Fkmh  Gatlralie  p6rd*> 

tion  of  Louisiana.  Ue  gave  his  Attention  to  the  Tew  hidiridaals  who  were  devoted 
to  Foreign  Missions,  His  stay  was  short.  The  next  year,  he  returned  from  his 
Rocond  tour,  terminating  a;;:iiii  at  N'ew  Orleans,  lie  was  still  zealous  in  the  Bible 
ciiterprisi",  and  ^hu\  to  sie  the  local  Societies  becoming  auxiliary  tulhe  Amerioin 
Bible  Society,  wliich  had  just  been  instituted.  He  dwell  muoh  too  on  the  state 
tod  prospects  of  the  desoeodsnts  of  Afrieaos  ta  this  ooantry,  whether  fiwe  or 
enslsTed'  I  saw  him  a  Ibw  times  only,  and  did  not  pratend  to  elaim  any  inti« 
macy  of  iHeodship. 

Two  years  after,  as  I  was  leaving  the  Professorship  in  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, he  appealed  to  me  to  embark  with  him  on  a  Mission  of  Inquiry  to  Western 
Africa,  in  the  service  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  just  then  organized; 
to  which  enterprise,  he  knew  that  my  attention  had  been  miuh  tomed.  He  had 
formerly  Tiewed  with  ikvour  the  project  which  had  been  contomplated  by  efluneait 
philanthropists  in  Virginia,  such  as  JeflTerson,  Monroe,  and  many  others^  of  find- 
ing a  location  on  the  Western  or  Soutliern  borders  of  the  United  States,  whare 
to  constitute  the  free  people  of  colour  a  distinct  community.  The  impolicy  or 
impnn  tic:ihility  of  such  an  enterprise  is  now  most  apparent,  as  no  permanence 
could  bo  ensured  to  such  a  connnunity,  any  more  than  to  the  Aboriginal  tribes. 
I  gave  to  Mr.  Mills  the  prooedenoe  and  the  responsibility  in  this  tonr,  as  his  snpe^ 
rior  sge  and  experience  Justly  demanded.  We  had  no  petty  rivalry  or  diversity 
of  judgment.  If  our  qualifications  for  sueh  an  enterprise  were  humUe,  irnrmnsns 
to  prosecute  it  were  surely  limited.  We  had  no  ship  or  treasure  at  onr  command, 
lu  London  and  Sierra  I/eone,  we  were  treated  with  all  the  civility  to  which  the 
philanthropic  nature  of  our  embassy  was  entitled. 

Ilaving  cullectcd  the  best  intelligence  in  our  power  respecting  the  climate  of 
Westom  Africa,  the  power  of  the  native  tribesi  the  practicability  of  buying  terri- 
tory, the  natural  resources  of  the  country  for  agricultura  andoommeroe,  and  the 
probable  connivance  of  the  European  Governments,  who  have  Colonies  on  the 
coast,  wo  Fet  out  on  our  return.  Our  progress  on  the  voyage  was  slow,  when, 
six  days  out,  leaning  on  the  tafferel  in  tlu'  evening  twilight,  and  looking  towards 
the  Continent  behind,  l»o  said,  **  I  have  now  transcribed  the  brief  journal 
of  my  visit  to  the  coaat  of  Aflrica,  and  turned  mj  face  towards  home.  If  it 
please  Ood  that  I  may  arrive  safely,  as  I  may  reasonably  hope,  I  think  that  I 
shall  take  Obookiah  and  go  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  then  I  shall  end  my 
!  i  Pl  *'  Within  a  week,  saying  little,  taking  medicine  at  his  own  discretion,  sittiitg 
at  liie  table  and  walking  on  deck  to  the  last  day,  and  with  no  apparent  suffering, 
he  fell  asleep  with  a  most  benignant  .smile  on  his  face.  T  Hosed  his  eyes  and  said, 
My  Brother.  Ilis  remaios  were  decently  enveloped,  and  committed  to  au  oc«ao 
grave. 

On  my  return  to  the  United  States,  I  inquired  for  OJbookiah,  and  learned  that 
he  was  dead.  By  a  comparison  of  dates,  I  found  that  he  died  some  months 
before  his  pntron,  which  intelligenre  no  angel-hird  had  borne  to  the  mortal  ear. 
What  wa.s  his  surprise  on  entering  Heaven,  to  find  Obookiah  there,  ready  to  coO" 
gratulate  him  on  his  safe  arrival ! 

If  we  wish  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Mills,  we  must  not  contemplate  him  ah  a  stu- 
dent, a  writer,  or  a  preacher,  but  as  a  pinlanthroptst,  wise  in  oonnael,  active, 
sealous,  self-sacrificing,  devoted  togood  works.  He  did  not  cUimtobo  adaasieal 
scholar,  a  lucid  writer,  or  a  popular  orator.  While  his  figure  was  manly,  his 
apparel  studiously  neat,  and  his  manners  rather  grace  ful,  his  voice  was  not  clear, 
nor  his  eye  brilliant,  nor  his  language  fluent.  Unlike  his  f:ither,  hi-  had  no  wit. 
The  prominent  traits  of  character  which  gave  him  such  efficiency  as  a  philanthro- 
pist, were  such  as  these: — ^He  was  sagacious  to  see  what  oould  be  done  and  what 
could  not  be  done.  He  embarked  in  no  theoretic  or  impracticable  enterprise. 
He  had  a  more  than  ordinary  knowledge  of  homan  nature.  He  did  not  nttmnpt 
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d»  himadf  maj  work  Ibr  whkh  hft  wmi  inoompeltat,  but  ho  had  tlM  wkdMn 

to  solicit  the  able  writer,  tho  eifective  pretcher,  the  noUe  statesman,  the  libertl 
merchant,  to  do  eiicli  his  appropriate  work;  and  then  he  was  willing  that  they 
should  enjoy  all  the  reputation  of  it,  while  he  was  hirnst'lf  unseen.  He  was 
sincere  aud  zealous  in  Iiis  philantluopy .  He  expended  the  little  patrimony  of  his 
maternal  grandlather.  He  did  not  consult  his  own  wealth,  ease,  or  honour.  His 
oompasston  to  man  was  tender  and  laiige.  His  love  to  the  Kingdom  of  Obrbt 
was  as  a  flame  of  Are,  enkindling  his  prayers,  and  warming  him  to  actbn  amid 
the  coldness  of  o titers.  He  wasted  no  time  in  despondence  or  complaint.  He 
was  prudent  in  the  use  of  his  tongue.  Whatever  he  might  know,  lie  did  net  i^p^'ak 
to  the  disadvantage  of  any  one,  unless  there  was  strong  reason  for  it.  Uiiicers 
iu  tho  army  and  tlie  navy,  men  of  rank  and  wealth,  writers,  spealters,  patriots, 
and  philanthropists,  would  be  likely  in  their  turn  to  reoeiTe  some  expression  of 
respect.  He  did  not  rail  about  tlie  popular  errors  or  Tices,  whether  of  nations 
or  individuals .  Slavery  and  War,  drunlcenness  and  sensuality,  were  almost  never 
topics  of  remark.  Intent  on  making  the  world  better  in  the  use  of  appropriate 
means,  he  did  not  expend  his  energy  in  ridicule  or  in  tears.  Ho  was  no  bigot. 
He  displayed  the  utmost  liln'rality  to  persons  of  other  denominations.  He  silently 
communed  with  the  Baptists,  prayed  with  the  Methodists,  loved  the  Moravians, 
praised  the  Friends.  He  could  preach  to  a  little  group  of  slaves,  and  commend 
their  rude  psalmody,  or  he  could  suffer  himsdf  to  be  invested  with  a  gown,  as  a 
military  Chaplain,  to  read  the  Church  prayers  at  a  pompous  funeral.  When 
Messrs.  Judson  and  Rire  became  Baptists,  he  rejoiced  that,  like  the  dissension 
between  Paul  and  Barnabas,  it  was  the  means  of  establishii^  two  missiona 
instead  of  one. 

He  lived  at  the  peculiar  time  when  our  National  Societies,  in  imitation  of  the 
Snglish,  must  have  been  instituted,  with  or  without  his  efOcient  aid*  It  would 
be  utterly  unsafe  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  imitate  his  example,  except  in  the  wide 
field  of  doing  good  in  appropriate  ways.  No  linguist,  no  mathematician,  no  elo- 
queTit  speaker,  "he  had,"  8aid  Dr.  E.  Porter,  **a  great  heart."  lie  was  probably 
disapjfMiutf'd  thftt  he  was  not  approved  and  sent  out  as  a  mi'^^ionnry  with  his 
best  iriuudd,  iiaii  and  Newell.  He  once  alludod  to  it,  but  said  that  it  was  now 
the  hdght  of  his  ambition  to  be  the  pastor  of  any  little  ehusdi  in  the  outskirts 
of  our  country,  that  he  might  feed  a  few  of  the  sheep  and  the  lambs  of  Ohristii 
flock.  Few  men  who  were  so  moderately  appreciated  in  Ufe,*  have  enjoyed  a 
reputation  so  just  and  liberal,  soon  after  tlieir  death.  He  was  great  u  goodnass, 
and  is  entitled  to  everlasting  remembrance. 

On  u  Sal)hath  at  sea,  he  asked  me  to  give  him  some  confidential  .statement  of 
my  Ciiriijtiau  experience.  After  which,  he  burst  into  tears,  and  said  that  it  was 
not  in  a  time  of  revival,  but  in  a  dark  day,  that  he  came  into  the  Church,  and 
that  he  had  never  enjoyed  the  high  hopes  and  consolations  of  many  Christians. 

While  in  London,  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
held  tiieir  u^ual  monthly  meeting,  and  Mr.  Mills  wa.s  invited  to  be  present.  By 
request,  he  st:ited  that  he  had  expended  some  lahour  in  that  departmtMit  of  char- 
ity, and  particularly  that  he  crossed  the  Mississippi  at  the  hazard  of  his  liie, 
soon  after  the  biittlc  of  ^ew  Orleans,  to  give  Bibles  to  the  English  soldiers  in  the 
hospitals, — and  that,  at  a  subsequent  visit,  he  was  assured  that  they  had  wrapped 
up  their  Bibles  carefully,  when  they  went  away.  The  eminent  Wilbcrforce 
made  a  tender  reply,  saying  that  thoj  Sat  Ott  cushioned  seats  to  talk  about  the 
distribution  of  the  Bible,  while  others  were  beariQg  the  burden  and  lieat  of  the 
day  in  this  work. 

One  remark  more.  His  prayers  were  short,  deeply  reverent,  and  impassioned. 
One  peculiar  ibrm  of  words  was  this:  "  We  praise  thee  that  we  belong  to  a  race 
of  beings,  who  were  made  6y  Jesus  Christ,  and  Ar  Jesus  Christ,  and  who  hava 
been  redeemed  by  his  blood." 
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If  h»  wwB  now  aliTe,  to  mo  LiberU  u  indopendent  repaUie,-^  itdtent  point 

of  civilization  and  Christianity  to  Western  Afirk»,  and  tho  Po^n  Smdwidk 
Inlanders,  a  Christian  people,  with  self-supporting  and  missionary  churches,  ho 
would  prohahly  sfiy,  "Now  lettost  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mme 
eyes  have  t»fcn  tliy  sjilvution."  Such  are  a  few  of  uiy  reminiscences  of  one,  who 
is  DO  longer  suiiceptible  to  human  ceusuri^  or  praise.  May  bifl  mantle  fidl  to 
mo  tod  others. 

I  «m,  Beroraid  and  dear  Sir, 

Toor  ftilow  labourer, 

£.  BUBOS88. 


JUSTIN  EDWARDS,  D.  D  * 

1812—1853. 

Justin  Edvasdb  was  boni  in  Westbampton,  Mass.,  April  25»  1787. 
He  waa  the  seoond  son  of  Justin  and  Elisabeth  (Clark)  Edwards^  and  was 
a  deseendant  of  Alexander  Edwards,  who  eame  from  Wales  in  1640,  settled 

in  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  a  few  years  after  removed  to  Northamptoni  where 
he  died  in  1690.  The  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  notioe  was  dbtinguished 
for  her  exemplary  Christian  character,  though  she  was  remoTed  by  deatii 
when  this  son  was  only  five  years  old.  lie  spent  his  early  years,  partly  in 
laVtnnring  on  his  father's  farm,  and  partly  at  a  district  school ;  and  his  early 
iuteilectual  and  moral  developments  were  considered  as  of  an  unusually 
promising  character.  He  dated  his  conversion  to  the  year  1805,  and  to  the 
circumiitaucc  of  his  wiluessiug  the  happy  death  of  a  Mrs.  Parsons,  memora- 
ble as  having  been  the  little  girl,  (Ph«Bbe  Bartlett,)  of  whose  hopeful 
oonYersion  at  the  age  of  five  years,  Jonathan  Edwards  has  left  a  highly 
interesting  aeoonnt.  He  made  a  pnbUo  profession  of  religion  in  April, 
1806. 

About  this  time  he  commenced  the  study  of  Latin  under  the  Bev.  Enoch 
Hale,t  minister  of  the  parish  in  which  his  father  resided.  He  completed  his 
course  preparatory  to  entering  College  in  aliout  eighteen  months,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  Sophomore  class  of  Williams  College  in  October,  1807. 
As  he  was  straitened  in  regard  to  pecuniary  resources,  ho  was  oci^npiinl, 
during  his  winter  vacation,  in  two  successive  years,  in  teaching  a  school — 
tiie  Ur»t  year  lu  Easlliamptun,  the  second  iu  iiolliston;  and  his  labours  ia 
this  capacity  were  eminently  acceptable  and  useful.  He  was  graduated  iu 
September,  1810,  on  whioh  oooasion  he  deliTered  the  Yaledietoty  Oration, 
the  subject  of  whidi  was  "the  signs  of  the  times."  . 

After  his  graduation,  he  engaged  for  a  few  months  in  teaehing  n  aehool  In 
Athens,  N.  T.;  and. in  March,  1811,  join  !  the  Theological  Seminary  al 
Andover.  H^  he  porsned  his  studies  with  great  ardour,  and  very  soon 
eame  to  be  regarded  as  a  yonng  man  of  rare  intelleotual  endowments  and 

•  Memoir  by  Dr.  Hallock. 

t  Enocb  Halk  wu  bom  in  Coventry  Conn.,  in  1754;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  17TS: 
wa«  ordained  naitor  of  tho  charcb  in  WMUiAmpton,  Ma«.,  £«pt«mb«r  29,  1779;  and  dkai 
January  14«  im,  aged  eishty-thiM.  He  pnbltfbat a  FastSemob  itt  18M.  H«  was  m hn«h« 
•r  Uw  odebnted  Oaptain  Natlun  Hate,  «im  of  tba  hwoet  and  mntju  of  th«  BvrolvtloB. 
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of  sterling  Christian  worth.  The  South  parish  in  Andovcr  having  been, 
for  80mo  time,  destitute  of  a  pastor,  the  atteutiuu  of  some  of  the  more 
promment  memben  was  direoted  towards  Mr.  Edwards  as  a  suitable  person 
to  fin  Che  Taoant  pulpit ;  and  at  length  a  formal  proposal  was  made  to  him 
'  that  ho  should  leaye  the  Seminary,  though  he  waa  then  in  the  midst  of  his 
theological  course,  and  assnme  the  pastorship  of  the  church.  He  at  first 
disooniaged  the  movement,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  himself, 
as  well  an  to  the  people  among  whom  his  lot  might  be  cast,  that  he  should 
enter  tho  ministry  without  iiioiv  mature  preparation;'  but  they  finally  so  far 
overcame  his  scruples,  that  he  accepted  their  call,  and  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  church  on  tho  2d  of  December,  1812.  Tho  charge  to  which  he  was 
now  introduced  was  a  very  arduous  one,  embracing,  an  it  did,  not  far  from 
two  thousand  souls,  spread  over  a  territory  about  eight  miles  by  four  in 
extent,  with  no  other  ehnrch  oiganintion  within  its  bonnds ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  &ct  that,  among  his  stated  hearers,  were  not  only  the  students,  but  the 
Professors,  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  1817,  he  was  married  to  Lydia,  daughter  of 
Asa  Bigelow  of  Colchester,  Conn.,  who,  till  the  close  of  his  life,  was  a 
rigorous  and  efficient  wixiliary  to  him  in  the  Tarions  departments  in  which 
he  laboured. 

In  September,  1820,  Mr.  Edward  ,  as  chosen  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustee??  of  the  Theological  Scmni  113  at  Andover.  From  1817  he  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Coumiittec  of  the  New  England  Tract  Society, 
and  in  1821  waa  elected  Corresponding  Si  cretary,  by  which  the  labour  and 
responsibility  of  superintending  the  press,  and  directly  managing  its  concerns, 
were  officially  devolved  on  him. 

Barly  in  the  year  1S25,  after  much  coDsnltation  with  many  jndlobns  and 
excellent  men,  he  united  with  the  Bev.  Dr.  Woods  and  fourteen  others, — 
miniateiB  and  laymen,  in  forming,  in  Boston,  the  American  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  Temperance."  In  1826,  he  was  elected  a  Director  of  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  also  a  member  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foroijrn  Missions.  The  same  year  he  received 
a  cull  from  the  Park  Street  church,  Boston,  to  become  their  pastor;  but, 
after  duly  considering  it  in  its  Tarious  bearings,  be  felt  constrained  to  return 
to  it  a  negative  answer. 

In  July,  1827,  he  was  one  of  several  prominent  clergymen  from  tho  New 
England  States  and  New  York,  who  met  at  LobamNi  Springs  to  consider 
and  discuss  the  principles  and  measures  proper  to  be  observed  and  adopted 
in  cconectton  with  reviraU  of  religion.  This  convention  was  ooeaaoned  by 
a  growing  departure  from  the  more  simple  modes  of  proeedure  which  had 
characterized  the  revivals  of  preoedii^  years,  and  an  approximation,  as  it 
was  thought,  to  the  course  which  was  adopted  by  certain  zealous  leaders  in 
the  revival  that  took  place  about  1740.  As  tlx-  ro-uilt  of  their  deliberations, 
a  series  of  propositions  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Kdwards,  and  uuuniaiouiily 
adopted,  expressing  the  utmoat  confidence  in  the  commonly  received  doctrine 
of  the  church  on  tho  subject  of  revivals,  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance 
of  preserving  them  free  from  uU  spurious  and  fanatical  admixtures.  In 
September  of  this  year,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doetor  of 
Divimty  from  Tale  College. 

Br.  iidwards  had  now,  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  been  an  eminently  devoted 
and  snooessftd  pastor,  and  had  shown  himself  fertile  in  expedients  for  bnug- 
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mg  the  Gospel  in  contact  with  tbe  minds  and  hearts  of  all  classes  of  his 
people.  During  this  period,  lie  had  aJmitteJ  to  the  church  two  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  on  a  profession  of  their  faith  ;  and  this,  not  as  the  fruit  of 
any  one  very  extensive  revival,  but  rather  as  the  rchult  of  a  Divine  influence 
silently  dispensed  in  connection  with  the  instrumentalities  statedly  emj^loyed. 
But  tlie  time  had  now  come,  when  the  bond  that  united  him  to  his  people 
must  be  sundered.  The  prevailing  intemperance  of  the  country  was  a 
•abjeet  wUek  bid  long  rested  heavily  upon  his  heart ;  and  the  Ameriean 
Temperance  Society  had  beea  foraed»  in  a  great  degree,  through  his  ndla- 
enoe.  The  eyes  of  many  of  his  brethren  and  of  the  oommnnity  at  large 
were  directed  to  him  as  the  most  snitable  person  to  take  the  superintend- 
ence and  condnct  of  this  8odety;  andbeaocordintily  re(iue>ted  a  dismission 
from  his  pastoraL  chaige  with  a  view  to  labour  in  this  cause  for  three  months, 
and  then  to  be  governed  in  his  subsequent  movements  by  what  iMi<:ht  appear 
to  be  the  indications  of  Providence.  The  day  before  the  incoting  of  the 
church  to  consider  his  rc(juest,  he  received  a  call  from  tlie  clinreh  which  had 
then  just  been  formed  in  Salem  Street,  IJostuu,  to  become  their  pastor ; 
and  he  presented  this  to  be  acted  upon  in  connection  with  his  other  commu- 
nication. The  result  wa^  that  the  church  and  congregation,  perceiving  that 
his  own  mind  was  made  up  in  respect  to  the  oourse  of  duty,  consented  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation;  and,  accordingly,  it  was  dissolved  on  the 
Ist  of  October,  1827. 

He  now  entered  immediately  on  the  agency  he  had  accepted  for  the 
American  Temperance  Soci  t , .  But  the  call  from  Boston,  owing  to  peculiar 
circumstaiiees,  pressed  heavily  upon  his  mind,  and  after  it  had  been  in  bis 
hands  some  weeks,  he  convened  a  council  of  brethren  in  whom  he  had  confi* 
dence,  and  referred  the  question  of  duty  to  them,  expressing  his  purpose  to 
be  governed  by  their  judgment,  provided  it  .should  be  unanimous.  It  turned 
out  that  the  council  were  unanimously  in  favour  of  hif  accepting  it ;  and 
after  further  delay,  and  receiving  propo>als  to  occupy  boveral  of  her  important 
places,  all  of  which  he  negatived,  he  gave  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  call 
from  the  Salem  Street  church,  and  was  installed  January  1,  1828. 

Dr.  Edwards  entered  upon  his  new  field  of  labour  with  great  seal  and 
interest,  and  with  most  promising  prospects  of  usefulness;  but  his  health, 
which  had  suffered  somewhat  previous  to  his  leaviog  Andover,  very  soon 
became  so  mueh  impaired  as  to  compel  him  to  intermit  his  labours,  with  a 
somewhat  dubious  prospect  of  being  able  permanently  to  resume  them.  He> 
however,  continued  his  connection  with  his  people  until  the  summer  of  the 
next  year,  (1829,)  when,  owing  to  his  continued  indisposition  and  the  con- 
viction which  he  had,  that  a  more  active  habit  was  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  his  life,  he  made  a  formal  application  for  a  dismission  from  his  pastoral 
ohar!Z*\  With  this  requeat  the  church  felt  it  their  duty  to  comply  ;  and 
accordingly  his  pastoral  relation  was  again  dissolved  on  the  20th  of  August, 
1829. 

Being  now  again  at  liberty,  and  regarding  the  claims  of  the  Tetupcrance 
Society  which  he  had  left  for  the  charge  in  Boston,  as  paramount  to  any 
thing  else  that  solicited  his  attention,  he  resumed  his  labours  in  that  depart- 
ment of  benevolence,  and  accomplished  a  work  which  of  itself  would  have 
shed  an  unfadiii.:  lustre  around  his  name.  About  this  time,  he  was  mvlled 
to  a  Professorship  in  a  Now  England  College ;  received  overtures  for  the 
Professorship  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Aubura ; 
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and  was  appointed  ancnt  of  the  General  UmoOi  for  promoUog  ihe  obflervance 
of  the  Christian  Sabbath. 

Dr.  EdvvarJis  continacd  his  labours  in  uid  uf  Lho  Temperance  reforiiialion 
from  1830  to  1836;  and,  during  this  time,  not  onlj  travelled  extensively  in 
vtiioas  pftrta  of  (he  eoimtry,  waking  up  the  pablie  mind  (o  the  importance 
of  (he  Babjeot  bj  his  poweffol  addreases  and  discoimee,  and  doing  much  by 
bis  more  private  efforte  to  harmouse  and  oonoenirate  public  action,  bn( 
produced  a  series  of  papers  known  as  **  Permanent  Temperance  Docnments," 
which  can  never  lose  their  interest  or  (heir  power,  so  long  as  (he  cause  (hey 
are  designed  to  aid  has  not  achieved  a  eomplete  (rinmph. 

In  February,  183lj,  T)r.  Edwards  was  chosen  Professor  of  Theology  m 
the  Seminary  then  recently  organized  in  the  city  of  New  York  ;  and,  in 
April  following,  he  waa  elected  Presiilent  of  the  Th'  olooieal  iScniinary  at 
Andover.  He  accepted  the  latter  appoiniiuL-nt,  and  wiiw  inaugurated  on  the 
7th  of  September  following.  As  there  was  no  pecuniary  provision  made 
for  continuing  this  office  beyond  five  yearb,  it  expired  at  the  end  of  that 
(im«,  and  left  Dr.  Edwards  at  liberty  to  enter  on  some  o(lier  field  of  labonr. 
His  connection  with  the  Seminary  ceased  on  the  19th  of  April,  1842. 

In  June  following,  the  Ezecntive  Committee  of  (he  American  Temperance 
Socielj  resppointed  him  to  the  service  which  he  left,  when  he  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  Andover  Seminary;  with  an  understanding  tl  it  1  I  ild  com* 
bine  with  it,  or  even  relinquish  it  for,  labours  in  behalf  of  the  S. -  bath,  or 
any  other  kindred  object,  which  he  might  consider  as  claiming  his  attention. 
He  accepted  the  appointment,  and,  after  having  continued  his  ajrcncy  for 
nearly  a  year, — dnrin?  which  lie  may  be  said  to  have  originated  the  gront 
effort  which  wa?»  ^uIm  (piootly  made  for  tlic  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath, — 
the  American  and  1'  ui  uign  Sabbath  Union  was  organized  in  Boston,  and  he 
became  itt*  Secretary,  in  this  capacity  he  continued  most  laboriously 
engaged  from  1842  till  1849.  He  now  performed  substantially  the  same 
work  in  aid  of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  (hat  he  hid  previously  done 
for  the  cause  of  Temperanae, — not  only  travelling  extensively,  and  address* 
lag  public  assemblies  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  placing  himself  in 
direct  contact  with  many  of  the  most  powerful  and  influential  minds,  but 
producing  another  set  of  "Permanent  Documents,**  which  form  perhaps  the 
ablest  and  most  condensed  plea  for  the  Sabbath,  which  the  language 
furnishes. 

The  la^t  four  years  of  Dr.  Edwards'  life  were  spent  chiefly  in  writing  a 
condensed  Commentary  on  the  Scri[>tures,  by  recjuest  of  the  American 
Tract  Society.  He  had  gone  throuirh  with  the  Now  Testanient,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  Uld  as  far  as  the  iitLieth  I'aalm,  wiien  death  put  an  end  to 
bifl  labours.  The  result  of  this  effort  is  now  before  the  public,  and  is  cre- 
ditable alike  to  the  author's  head  and  heart.  In  April,  18r)2,  owing,  as  was 
supposed,  (0  long  condnned  and  in(ense  mental  excitement,  he  was  prostrated 
by  a  fever,  which  obliged  him  entirely  to  suspend  his  labours  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and,  when  ho  resumed  them,  it  was  in  great  feebleness,  and  only 
for  a  brief  period.  Early  in  June,  1858,  he  set  out,  in  company  with  his 
youngest  daughter,  on  a  journey  to  the  South,  intending  to  try  the  efficacy 
of  the  Virginia  Springs.  After  spending  some  time  with  his  friend,  Gene- 
ral Cocl\c,  and  stopping  a  few  dajs  at  the  Rockbridge  Spring,  ho  proc>eoded 
to  the  Bath  Alum  Springs,  wh^re  he  arrived  on  the  liith  of  July.  On  the 
night  of  his  arrival,  he  was  taken  boddenly  and  severely  ill,  and  after  lan- 
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guishing  beiwM  mne  and  (en  dftys,  with  no  friend  near  him  ezoepi  hia 
daughter,  died  in  perfect  tianqidlHty  on  Saturday  morning,  July  24th.  ffia 
renuiins  were  brought  back  to  Andover  for  buial,  where  hia  fdneral  waa 

attended  on  the  2d  of  August. 

The  following  h  a  list  of  Dr.  Edwards'  pablications : — A  Sermon  at  the 
installation  of  the  Kev.  ThadJcus  Pomoroj,  Gorhara,  Me.,  1&J.'2.  A  Ser- 
mon entitled  "Doing  a  greut  work,''  1H23.  An  Address  before  the  Porter 
Rhetorical  .Society  in  the  Theological  i^einiii'iry  at  Andover,  1824.  A  Ser- 
mon at  the  iustallutiuu  of  the  Kev.  Frederick  Freeman  at  Plymouth,  Mass., 

1824.  A  Sermon  before  the  Penitent  Females'  Eefuge  Society,  Boston, 

1825.  A  Sermon  on  Bible  Claaaes,  1826.  A  Sermon  on  the  way  to  be 
earedi  1826.  An  Address  at  the  laying  of  the  comei^atone  of  the  new 
meeting-hottse  in  Andover,  1826.  A  Sermon  on  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  1827.  A  Sermon  entitled  The  great  ohMige,'*  1827.  A 
Sermon  on  Preparation  for  Eternity,  l'^29.  A  Sermon  on  the  unction  from 
the  Holy  One,  1830.  A  Letter  to  the  friends  of  Tcth]  erance  in  Masiiai 
chnsctts,  1836.  A  Sermon  before  the  Amerioan  Board  of  Comnuaaionen 
for  Foreign  Mis.<ioTj'^.  iSll. 

Of  the  Tracts  juildi.shed  by  the  American  Tract  Society,  he  is  the  author 
of  the  following' : — No.  ]t)7.  Well  conditioned  farm;  (on  Temperance  ;)  No. 
177,  Joy  in  Heaven  over  ouc  Sinner  that  repentethj  No.  179,  The  way  to 
be  saved ;  No.  125,  On  the  traffio  in  ardent  spirits ;  No.  582,  The  miction 
from  the  Holy  One. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  Permanent  Temperance  Boeoments, — ^the 
main  principles  of  which  are  presented  in  liis  Temperance  Manual ;  and 
the  Permanent  Sabbath  Documents,  five  of  which  are  in  his  Sabbath 
Manual,  together  with  his  Commentaries  on  a  oonsiderablc  portion  of  tha 
Sacred  Scriptures, — all  of  which  have  been  already  referred  to. 

FROM  THE  REV.  AARON  WARKEB, 
raoraaaoa  m  jjiasasx  ooujkii. 

Amrsbst,  March  2S,  18M. 

My  dear  Sir:  It  was  my  happines.s  to  know  Dr.  Edwards  from  early  life,  his 
father's  family  and  oiir^:  ^cinf^  often  visitors  at  each  others'  houses.  I  recollect 
little  of  him,  however,  iii  these  days  of  childish  history,  except  that  he  seemed 
even  then  tinged  with  the  gravity  and  soberness  which  were  marked  features  in 
his  after  life.  He  was  in  the  ftmiliea  of  my  Cither  and  brothers,  during  seasons 
of  ill  health,  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministerial  lilb  at  Andover;  it  was  here  that 
his  character  aa  a  man  and  a  Christian  was  developed  in  a  manner  which  made 
him  a  most  ^rrlromc  p-iip^t.  "  ^Vc  were  always  f^lad  to  see  him,"  said  one  who 
nad  no  special  sympathy  with  hi.s  religious  opinion-s?. 

While  at  Andover,  I  was  a  resident  in  hia  family  for  nearly  a  year,  and  at 
other  times  a  familiar  and  frequent  visitant;  and  had  a  full  opportunity  lo  knoir 
him  intimately  amid  scenes  where  character  finds  no  disgnise  deep  enough  to 
conceal  its  reality. 

In  personal  appearance  Dr.  Edwards  was  more  than  ordinarily  impressive;  in 
sise,  thonc;h  not  larjr«\  ho  was  muscular,  erect,  and  tall  <]ip^ified  and  stately; 
and  in  his  general  manner  and  heftring^,  was  such  as  nuturally  to  attract  the 
attention  of  others  to  himself.  His  forehead  was  high  and  prominent;  his  lips 
more  than  usually  compressed;  bis  small  dark  ^ee  deeply  set  in  his  head,  over- 
hung by  Aill  and  heavy  eyebrows,  in  puUic  debate,  and  in  animated  private  co^ 
versation,  often  gleamed  with  a  keenness  of  intelUgenoe  that  seemed  to  reach  into 
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ytmr  most  hidden  purposes;  and  those  penetrating  glane«!  were  softened  by  the 
lore  that  M'as  still  visible  in  every  look,  and  by  the  gentleness  that  sat  abidingl)r 
on  his  features.  What  nup;]it  otherwise  have  si'0!iie<l  stem,  distant,  and  repul- 
sive, was  relieved  by  a  remarkable  benignity  of  countenance  and  maoneri  that 
ipoke  greatntts  tnd  goodness  happily  commingled* 

His  outward  expression  was  a  true  index  of  himself,  in  some  of  the  leading 
traits  of  his  ohancter.  Occupied  with  the  events  of  a  Providence  that  he 
believed  ever  nronnd  bim,  and  seeking  to  solve  some  of  the  deep  problems  of 
practical  life,  for  human  well-being,  his  countenance,  though  calm  and  mild,  was 
oyer  sedate,  thoughtful;  and  it  were  not  strange  if  some  might  mistake  hi:»  devout 
and  serioas  air  for  indiflbrence  to  passing  events.  In  the  currency  of  ordinary 
social  life,  he  might  be  less  dexterous  and  flippant  in  words  of  welcome  than 
some;  but  if  he  lacked  in  the  easy  courtesies  and  outward  grace  of  etiquette, 
it  resulted  from  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and  from  the  intrinsic  nature  and 
charact'  T  of  his  own  spirit.  As  in  nature  the  lofty  mountain, — while  it  sheds 
down  It-  -  alie  streams  and  dews  on  the  plain  below,  but  still  stands  high  up, 
often  dark  and  frowning  in  its  sublimity,*— cannot  pliantly  bend  and  shake  hands 
with  all  the  littlenesses  at  its  base;  so  at  times,  in  character,  there  is  that  which 
seeaos  distant  and  inaccessible,  fitted  rather  to  excite  our  roTerence  and  awe, 
than  to  allure  and  win  us  to  an  easy  and  familiar  fellowship-  There  might  be, 
to  one  slightly  acquainted,  sonicthiiig  of  this  in  the  manner  of  Dr.  Edwards; — 
a  stateliness  in  bearing  and  look,  that  never  forsook  him  in  public  delyate,  or  in 
the  social  converse  of  the  family;  yet,  with  this  was  mingled  a  ready courteous- 
ness  that  won  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  who  bad  opportunity  to  know 
him.  His  fece,  lighted  with  a  quiet  smile  of  Christian  kindness,  was  an  affeo- 
tionate  welcome  to  his  home  and  to  his  loving  and  generous  heart. 

In  his  intellectual  character,  he  was  among  the  prominent  men  of  his  time. 
In  mathematical  and  classical  study  he  had  no  superior  in  his  class  in  Oollo^e. 
He  had  a  clear,  conijjrehensivo  intellect,  wliicli  more  readily  perceived  tlie  rela- 
tions and  bearings  of  an  intricate  debate  tiian  most,  and  often  would  he  disentangle 
the  sul^eet  from  what  was  irr^ant,  and  state  it  with  a  precision  and  deamess 
that  at  once  revealed  the  true  position  of  the  topic  in  dispute,  and  made  fiirtber 
discussion  out  of  ])lace.  Inductive  in  his  tendency,  he  gathered  up  from  his 
particulars  gjent  truths  and  principles,  that  had  been  but  dimly  perceived  by 
others,  and  stated  them  with  such  simplicity  and  calmness,  that  the  int^rity 
and  impartiality  of  manner  deepened  and  couOrmed  the  logic  that  convinced  t be 
Ufitener.  Ue  possessed  the  power  of  strict  analysis,  and  did,  at  times,  iu  social 
conversation  with  a  few  Mends,  show  himself  apt  in  tracing  things  to  their  niti- 
mate  principles;  but  his  mind  more  naturally  busied  itself  with  the  solutions  of 
the  practical.  His  range  of  intellect  was  eminently  here;  he  had  no  pride  to 
gratify  in  tltc  ttu  taphysical  or  the  abstrtwe;  no  life  to  \rn«te  in  spwulations.  His 
mental  tendencies  are  well  illustrated  in  a  sermou  preached  on  the  "  way  to  be 
saved  " — no  metaphysical  distinctions,  no  doctrinal  difficulties,  no  solution  of 
objections;  but  it  comes,  all  practical,  like  the  voioe.of  God  to  Lot,  "  Up,  out  of 
this  dty  I"  and  the  way  to  be  saved  is  as  plain  as  that  from  Sodom  to  Zoar. 

While  he  possessed  mental  power  that  might  have  made  him  a  keen  dialecti- 
cian, an  eminent  philosopher,  his  reflections  were  thrown  on  to  another  field. 
He  felt  with  Bisliop  Butler,  that  **our  province  i*  virtno  and  religion,  liA^  and 
manners;  the  science  of  improvino^  the  temper,  and  aiaknur  the  heart  better;" 
and  that  "  he  who  should  lind  out  one  rule  to  assist  us  in  this  work,  would 
deawe  tnflnitsly  better  ot  mankind  than  all  the  improvers  of  other  knowledge 
put  together;"  and  his  problems  of  practical  life  will  live  to  embalm  his  memory 
ibr  ages  to  come. 

Dr.  Edwards,  as  a  preacher,  was  in  manner  deeply  serious  and  impressive. 
He  often  spoke  from  a  mere  outline,  and  not  seldom  did  he  excite  and  strongly 
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more  the  hearts  of  hU  hearers.  Ilis  preaching,  like  all  he  did,  was  practical 
beyond  that  of  any  one  I  have  ever  known.  Ilis  order  of  arrangement  and  illus- 
tration was  natural  and  obvious;  his  style  simple  and  level  to  the  capacity  of 
the  great  mass  of  his  audience,  llis  plain  statements  of  truths,  enforced  by  • 
tolemn  and  comnMnding  msnner,  hj  ft  low  sod  nncommonlj  hesvy  intonataon, 
had  at  times  a  power  in  them  that  rt  w  could  resist.  I  rcmembw  to  have  heard 
him  once,  in  one  of  his  unwritten  disc  ourses,  while  a  pastor  at  Andover.  lie 
was  portrayinK  iho  perils  incident  to  youth,  and  the  many  ways  in  wliich  they 
were  often  allured  from  the  paths  ot  a  virtuous  life  to  their  ruin,  lie  became 
animated  by  bis  theme,  and  turning  toward  his  hearers  on  the  left,  with  his  long 
arm  extended,  he  uttered  himself  thus :  I  saw  a  youth  in  the  morning  of  lift, 
ardent  and  hopeful;  the  confidence  of  his  father,  tlic  pride  of  his  mother.  Ha 
turned  aside  from  the  hi<;^hway  of  duty;  I  mnrk  fl  him  and  thoughtless* 
walking  along  the  brink  of  an  awful  precipice.  L  looked, — and  lol  Im  was  gone."* 
Then  turning  quite  round  in  his  pulpit,  ho  exclaimed  in  his  own  deep  and  pro- 
longed intonation, — "  Where  is  be  ?  Let  us  pray."  The  impression  on  my  own 
mind  was  such  as  I  shall  never  forget.  There  was  evident  in  his  preaching  such 
deep  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  truths  he  nttcred,  such  forget  fulness  of 
himself,  sut  h  sincerity  and  earnestness,  that  his  words  seemed  to  fall  with  more 
than  wonted  power  on  your  heart.  You  felt  that  what  he  said  demanded  your 
consideration.  WiUiont  ornament  hi  style,  or  any  striking  peooliarity  or  origi- 
nality in  thought;— with  no  grace  in  gesture  or  manner,  he  was  a  preacher  timt 
held  his  hearers  in  strict  attention,  for  he  spoke  in  the  kindness  of  his  own  full 
Christian  heart,  as  one  having  authorit}-.  Such  was  he  in  the  early  stage  of  his 
ministry;  his  after  life  was  more  a  life  of  business,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  |)crplexitics  and  cares  attendant  on  such  a  course,  served  rather  to 
diminish  than  increase  bis  power  as  a  pulpit  orator. 

His  moral  and  religious  character  was  of  a  high  order.  His  practical  lift,  in 
<^ginating  and  carryin;^  forward  sonic  of  the  qreat  schemes  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence, that  bless  the  world,  distinctly  illustrate  this.  But  there  were,  in  his 
owu  daily  life,  the  distinct  irrnxs  of  a  living  piety :  gentleness,  humility,  and  an 
intimate  oonverse  with  God  were  written  on  all  ^t  he  said  and  did.  Faw  men 
have  passed  through  life  and  left  a  brighter  example  of  what  a  Christian  minister 
should  be.  In  public,  in  private;  at  home,  and  abroad,  the  testimony  to  the 
morality  and  piety  of  Dr.  Edwards  is  the  same.  In  Kceno«<  of  trial,  when 
the  culniness  and  quiet  of  most  men  forsook  them,  he  exhihite'l  the  same  steady, 
unvarying,  dignitied  Christian  simplicity.  He  never  lost  his  self-control,  but 
snstdned  himself  unmoved  and  placid  hi  the  most  trying  cxigendea  of  lift.  I 
shall  not  soon  forget  the  admiration  with  which  one  <>f  his  colleagues  spoke  of  him, 
when,  in  conformity  with  his  own  views  of  duty,  he  relinquished  an  important 
public  trust.  **  It  was  a  delicate  matter  to  cxpre-s  our  oi>inions  in  relation  to 
his  relinquishment  of  the  trust,  and  i  felt  great  misgivings  in  stating  to  him  our 
difficulties.'*  "  And  how,*'  said  one,  "  ^d  be  receive  H  ? "  *'  Keceive  it  ?  with 
the  most  unruffled  calmness."  Did  he  lesTO  his  charge  Quietly  ?  "  '*  Quteilyl 
He  left  his  position  with  the  grace  and  dignity  of  an  angel:  I  bought  I  knew 
Dr.  Edwards.  Not  one  word  of  complaint!  I  had  not  known  the  depth  <  (  liis 
religions  character  till  now."  Such,  in  few  words,  was  the  outline  drawn  ot  hira 
by  one  who  knew  him  intimately  in  public  and  private  life.  There  was  in  his 
Qiristian  deportment  a  beauty  none  could  rightly  delineate,  who  had  marked  hia 
only  in  his  public  and  business  movements;  and  even  to  those  who  knew  him  in 
the  domestic  and  family  relations,  as  well  as  in  his  wider  sphere  of  action,  the 
picture  in  its  porfectness  cannot  be  drawn.  The  family  circle  is  the  sacred  and 
soft  retreat  of  all  that  is  most  lovely  in  character;  yet  beyond  a  full  and  exact 
dilineatkm.  Tha  thousandnameless  but  beautiful  items  that  make  up  its  history, 
when  rightly  passed,  are  like  the  soft  and  aiiy  drapery  that  hangs  arooiid  tbs 
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declining  footsteps  of  an  soiimiiiftl  day.  Wa  feel  it  all;  it  peryades  our  hearts, 
imt  no  flkill  can  lift  out  tta  onattaraUa  ioTtliaMS  in  anj  set  forms  of  pbrasedogj. 
Such  was  Dr.  Sdwards;  qnietly  and  evenly  gliding  on  his  way  lilce  nataro,^i  n 
fitrictor  accorduoe  than  most  with  the  laws  of  his  being,  to  the  great  raalitieB  of 
the  future.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

A.  WAKNER. 

FROM  THE  REV.  AMOS  BL AN  CHARD,  D.  D. 

Lowell,  Mass.,  Jniie26, 1856. 

My  dear  Sir:  My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Edwards  began  with  his  entering  the 
ministry,  and  continued  till  his  death.  My  honoured  father  having  been  a 
deacon  of  bis  church,  his  nearest  neighbour  in  one  direction,  and  his  confidential 
friend;  I  knew  him,  as  he  appeared  in  every  relation  of  life,  and  in  every  variety 
of  pastoral  duty.  I  heard  all  of  his  sermons  and  addresses  during  his  pastorate  at 
Andovor  whioh  have  been  published.  Through  his  subsequent  life,  he  frequently 
visited  in  my  family  and  preached  in  ray  pulpit.  It  was  my  privilege  also  to 
share  his  ho.spitalitics,  and  to  mv  i  Ir.in  on  orcasions  SO  diverslfifKi  as  to  bring  to 
view  nearly  every  phase  of  his  niiud  and  characicr. 

Greatness,  as  applied  to  men,  hardly  admits  of  definition,  real  or  verbal.  Its 
dements  differ  widely  in  men,  all  of  whom  make  upon  us  the  impression  described 
by  the  word.  It  is  often  felt  when  it  most  completely  defies  analysis.  Some 
men  arc  indivisible;  the  phyRtcal,  mental,  and  moral  so  coalescing  that  they 
cannot  be  separated ^  all  conspiring  to  make  what  a  British  critic  describe.^  Rev. 
Sydney  Smith  to  have  been,  one  whole  individual  person,  honest  and  genuiue 
in  all  his  appearances,  and  entirely  transcending,  as  a  man,  in  natural  force  and 
influence,  any  thing  that  can  be  said  of/him,  in  any  special  character.'* 

To  this  class  Dr.  Edwards  belonged.  Ilis  body,  lieart,  and  intellect  combined 
to  make  him,  as  a  mnii,  snniething  far  beyond  what  he  was  simply  as  an  author 
or  preacher.  All  wiio  came  near  him  felt  his  power,  when  most  at  a  loss  to 
detoet  its  hiding  places,  and  cren  when  most  awake  tc  his  want  of  its  more  com- 
mon constituents  and  helpB.  Ho  owed  nothing  to  courtly  ease  or  polish  of 
manners,  or  to  the  mental  graces  of  elegant  scholarship.  Of  rhetoric,  in  tllo 
exact  sense  of  the  term,  he  had  none.  The  mention  of  belles  lettres,  in  connection 
with  his  name,  provokes  a  smile  at  the  incongruity  of  tho  ideas.  A  learned 
allusion,  a  simile  or  trope  beyond  those  of  the  sacred  writers,  or  a  poetical  quota- 
tion, except  from  Watts  or  Cowper,  can  scarcely  be  found  in  all  that  he  ever 
■pake  or  wrote.  Few  men  are  more  slenderly  endowed  with  genius,  in  the 
sense  of  inventive  or  imaginative  power.  Its  fire  never  plays  over  hi.s  pages.  It 
never  lent  its  aid,  as  in  Dr.  Payson,  to  kindle  his  feelings  to  extatic  devotion. 
All  his  printed  letters  and  discourses  have,  like  Whitcheld's,  a  striking  air  of 
mediocrity.  To  tho  rules  of  oratory,  as  an  art,  he  seemed  to  be  profoundly  a 
itmngpr.  Tot  be  often  achioTed  the  best  results  of  oratory,  in  presching,  in 
ddflawatiTO  assemblies,  and  <m  miniversary  platforms.  Imitation  of  him  on  any 
of  these  occasions  by  any  person  could  result  only  in  making  himself  ridiculous. 
Yet  Dr.  E.  was  often  trnly  eloquent.  He  could  practise  none  of  the  minor  graces 
mt  conversation,  which  qualify  one  to  shine  in  the  general  intercourse  of  society; 
owing  perhaps,  in  part,  as  in  Dr.  Chalmers,  to  the  massive  character  ot  his 
mental  movements.  He  will  be  commemorated  in  no  traditional  anecdotes  of 
his  playrul  humour,  smart  repartees,  or  electric  wit.  Still,  he  was  marked  with 
peculiar  attributes  of  fKTson  and  manner,  of  thought  and  feeling,  such  as  mndo 
him,  with  little  help  from  art,  not  to  say,  in  violation  of  most  of  its  rules,  one 
of  the  great  lights  of  the  New  England  pulpit. 

Br.  Edwards  was  ordaiDed  over  the  South  Parish  Church  in  Andovor,  at  the 
■fs  of  tvcnty-flvtt,  and  aftw  bul  Ax  years  of  preparatory  study,  only  thirteen 
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moBlht  of .  wliioh  w»rft  dvvotad  to  Theology.  Hn  huit  lix  of  the  fiftMii  jmn 

of  his  ministrj  then,  were  the  culminating  period  of  his  pulpit  ability.  He 

had  then  become  a  recognised  force;  a  living  power  felt  >>y  mvn.  women,  and 
children,  throughout  that  extended  pahbh.  W  ith  au  uiKiispuieil  asceodauc-y 
amoi^  his  own  people,  he  was  known  far  and  near  as  a  powerful  preacher  and 
a  Buui  of  tnunent  {Hnctical  wiadoni.  HIb  ooeaaumal  senrioes  were  sooght  ia 
pleoee  aear  end  lemotc :  and  he  wae  incited  permanently  to  occupy  statiODS  of 
the  gnivfst  rcsponsiltilitv-  Yet  even  tlit'ii  he  liad  neither  attractiveness  nor 
popularity.  lie  had,  however,  what  is  f^o  T'lTuh  fitter,  inHnence;  an  inHuence 
growing  out  ot  his  personal  qualities,  and  occuinulatiug  wiih  every  year  oi  his 
pestoiallife. 

Bis  fttiesad  figue,  m  ahowB  in  tbe  ftoatispieoe  of  the  ezceUent  Memoir  of 

htm  lately  published,  will  suggest  to  those  who  never  saw  hira,  the  oatliiMt  of 
his  spiritual  portraiture.  The  harmony  Twtwecn  the  inward  and  the  otitward 
man  was  so  marvellous  as  to  ho  almost  amusing.  It  gave  a  beauty  of  its  own 
to  his  rugged  simplicity  of  thought  and  diction,  though  in  almost  any  other,  it 
would  hare  been  felt  as  a  deformity.  He  was,  loo,  always  the  same.  No  teij- 
iog  moods  operated,  like  shifting  postures  in  the  sitter  before  the  sun-graven 
plate,  to  blur  the  impression.  Always  himself,  and  liinr-t  lf  only,  ho  liad  not 
a  touch  of  quaintness  or  of  eccentricity.  His  stiff  and  formal  manneri>m  was 
untainted  with  affectation.  Every  thing  which  he  did  or  said  bore  the  stamp  of 
his  own  individuality,  but  no  one  ever  called  him  odd.  He  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  than  stately  even  to  the  Terge  of  dignity's  grimace.  A  bearing, 
which  would  strike  a  sbwnger  as  ultra  profeswonal,  was  with  him  the  only 
natural  one.  Ilis  native  mould  and  make  were  precisely  what  in  most  men 
would  be  a  purely  terhnical  character.  He  was  horn  a  Divine.  He  lacked 
elasticity,  aud  the  power  of  operating  upou  a  wide  range  of  susceptibilities. 
He  bad  none  of  the  ftsdnation,  which,  ^n  many  persons,  binds  to  themselvea 
all  on  whom  thdr  spell  is  laid,  without  respect  to  their  mental  or  moral 
worth. 

Iiltellectually,  his  strength  lay,  whore  it  is  often  found  to  lie,  in  those  great 
men,  who  seem  to  have  no  other  assignable  point  of  superiority,  in  clearness, 
grasp,  and  compass  of  liew.  As  Whateley  says  of  Aristotle,  bis  mind  was  at 
ODoe  telescopic  and  microscopic.  He  saw  at  a  glance  the  relations  of  all  parts 
of  a  subject  to  each  other,  and  of  the  whole  to  other  subjects.  He  intuitively 
separated  the  essential  from  the  accidental.  He  discovered  the  time  of  action 
approj)riatc  to  ea<;h  particular  juncture,  and  the  demands  of  a  true  exj>edieucy, 
as  the  same  with  those  of  right  aud  duty  in  given  circumatances.  He  was  full 
of  the  *'  wisdom  and  prudence,"  in  their  human  measure  and  manner*  which 
the  Apostle  declares  to  hare  belonged  to  God 's  redeeming  lore.  These  qualities 
too  were,  in  Dr.  E.,  as  in  God  Himself,  vital  forces,  salient  springs  of  sagacious 
and  comprehenf?ive  plans  well  wrnntrht  out.  His  career  as  a  pastor  was 
marked  by  these  attributes  thus  operating.  They  qualified  him  to  project  and 
execute  charitable  and  reformatory  morements.  They  clothed  him  with 
adminiatratiTe  ability.  No  civilian  ever  excelled  him  in  presiduig  at  the 
council-board,  in  an  executive  committeq,  or  a  deliberative  assembly.  Busi- 
ness, under  his  direction,  never  laprged,  never  hurried,  never  became  confused. 
His  timely  hints  and  modest  inquiries  were  frequently  decisive.  .Sucli  mcnt&l 
qualities  could  not  but  make  themselves  felt  by  couuuou  minds  and  on  common 
occasions.  But  with  the  multitude,  his  influence  was  mainly  that  of  maniftst 
rectitude;  of  embodied  duty  to  God  and  man.  If  others  have  better  shown 
**  virtue  in  hei  shape  how  lovely,"  it  was  his  mission  to  make  men  feel  "how 
awful  goodnej?R  is."  His  gravity,  however,  had  no  tinge  of  austerity  or  jrUom. 
His  reserve,  which  bad  it  been  studied,  would  inevitably  have  repelled,  was 
seen  to  be  essential  to  his  identity,  and  to  be  allied  with  the  most  genial  afia- 
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liiUty  of  tool.  Bb  was  not  uiflocial  in  liis  ailiBwt.  It«  iheidbft,  only  won 
oonfidonoe.   It  acted»  in  aUiAneo  with  a  natiTe  modastj  and  witli  the  homilitj 

wrought  by  Divine  grace,  to  prevent  his  speaking  of  himself,  or  seeming  to 
think  of  himself.  The  remark  made  of  Washington,  that  no  one  would  have 
suspected  from  any  thing  nmd  by  himself  that  his  career  liad  been,  in  any  res- 
pect, unusual,  is  strictly  true  of  Dr.  Edwards.  Ho  never  complained  of  hit 
trials;  he  nerar  reported  his  aoooeases.  Hia  mind  and  heart  appearad  to  be  so 
filled  with  Divine  truth,  and  with  the  claims  and  wants  of  his  leilow  men,  aa 
to  leave  no  room  for  any  other  contemplation  of  himself,  than  was  esseiuial  to 
the  best  performance  of  duty,  liis  caution  was  soTnotimi-.s  cxocssive.  It  kept 
him  from  committing  himself  when  moat  men  wouiU  have  thought  themselves 
bound  to  apeak.  Yet  it  was,  in  no  degree,  the  offspring  of  fear.  He  knew 
nothing  of  Ibar  in  any  form,  hot  the  ftar  of  God.  Least  of  all  did  it  ever  sink 
into  cunnmg.  His  movements  were  explicit.  What  ha  eonld  not  effect  in  this 
way  he  left  imattempted.  Fearless  in  duty,  he  wa>3  not  exceeded  in  circum- 
spection by  the  most  timid  and  time-serving.  His  greatness  consisted  largely  in 
the  perfect  balance  of  theiie  antagonist  forcei».  llo  was  an  aduiirabic  illu^itra- 
tion  of  tranquil  energy,  roanlting  from  oool  judgment  united  with  unremitting 
eameatneaa.  Never  impetuous  or  rash,  he  was  always  working  with  a  thought* 
ful  momentum,  which  bore  others  along  without  their  perceiving  hi.*;  agency. 
**  Light  and  Love,"  was  lii.s  favourite  motto.  And  tbe.se  powers  exerted  tliem- 
■elves  in  all  his  plans  and  movements,  so  as  to  commend  them  and  him  to  per- 
sona of  all  yarieties  of  temperaoMiit  and  training,  of  all  profeaaiona  and  call- 
ofStt  and  all  gradea  of  intelleetual  strength  and  culture. 

If  other  men  have  equalled  him  in  these  qualities,  he  atood  nearly  alone  in  one 
grand  particular, — the  unconscious  revelation  of  them  all,  whenever  he  addressed 
an  audience.  This  was,  beyond  all  others,  his  striking  peculiarity,  and  the  tower 
of  his  strength.  He  was  not  now  tho  man  and  then  the  preacher:  but  as  he 
picadied,  without  intending  it,  with  a  kind  of  oracular  authority  in  hia  common 
conversation,  so  his  whole  character,  as  a  man,  came  out  in  his  public  preaehang. 
This  is  so  far  true  of  all  ministers  a.s  to  make  the  pulpit,  beyond  any  other  place, 
to  be,  like  the  Divine  Word  which  it  proclaims,  a  revealer  of  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart.  Diticerning  hearers  will  seldom  fail  to  feel  any  serous 
deftcta  in  the  prober's  personal  character,  lioweTer  studioualy  it  may  be,  for 
the  time,  concealed.  But  to  hw  ia  it  gtrra  to  rereal  inatantaneoualy  tlieir  vari- 
OOS  excellencies,  especially  when  they  are  of  ao  profound  an  order.  Most  good 
men  require  to  have  been  observed  for  months  and  years,  in  order  that  their 
character  may  enforce  their  sermons.  Dr.  E.'s  character  encompa.s.sed  bim 
wherever  he  was,  and  attracted  noticu  almost  before  the  man  himself  wan 
observed.  This  sdf-revealing  power,  one  of  the  rarest  of  endowmenta  in  the 
degree  to  winch  it  bdonged  to  liim,  must  he  viewed  as  a  special  gift  from  Htm 
who  distributeth  to  every  man  severally  as  He  will.  No  self-conscious  discipline 
or  purpose  can  acquire  it,  furthrr  than  as  it  is  incidental  to  abouiulinp'  spiritual 
vitality.  Yet  many  have  probably  equalled  Dr.  E.  in  all  his  exceiloncies,  with- 
out his  power  of  making  thorn  ell  to  be  intuitively  perceived  in  the  operation  of 
each.  That  sharp  analyat,  John  Foatw,  saya  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  that  he 
"exerted  and  almost  involuntarily,  not  in  succcsaion  and  alternation,  but  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  tli  ^  wit,  the  philosopher,  and  the  Christian.'*  A  like  happy 
complexity  in  simultaneous  action  of  mental  and  moral  forces,  such  a.";,  in  the 
aggr^ate,  are  better  represented  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  belonged  to  Dr.  E.  His 
oceaaional  hearers  will  testify  to  the  trutii  of  this  representation,  whether  they 
over  framed  it  or  not  by  reflecting  on  their  own  impresuons.  They  felt  the  influ- 
ence of  exalted  character,  instantaneously  dischsed.  Stranger.^;  knew  themselves 
to  be  listening  to  a  wise,  modest,  hold,  ardent,  and  simple-hearted,  yet  far-sighted 
and  sagacious  man:  full  of  tact  in  shunning  needless  coUisions,  jct  ready  joy- 
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fully  to  embrace  the  stake,  ntber  than  oompNBdM,  in  an  iota,  tus  Mf  to  €MU 
WhatoTtr  he  said,  and  eren  in  hia  aitonoe,  theae  traita  thrust  thetnsclTes  into 
Tiaw,  and  exerted  &  power  in  conversation  and  in  ytaching  altogeflisr  bsjoad 

any  thing  to  be  found  in  his  words  or  thoughts. 

The  foremost  feature  of  his  sermons  and  addresws  was  their  Biblical  cast. 
They  were  plain  to  the  extreme  of  being  thiu,  bare,  and  dry,  except  a^a  relieved 
by  scriptural  quotations  and  pertinent  fiusts*  His  manner  waa  that  of  a«rioQS» 
sarnsst  oonTtfsation,  and  had  the  e£fect  of  isolating  his  hearsrs  and  of  makiqg 
them  feel  themselves  to  be  individually  talked  with  on  the  subject  in  hand. 
They  felt  the  power  of  the  man  thrxn'rh  whom,  rather  than  from  whom,  the 
worda  appeared  to  come.  For  t»o  sniiple,  so  bibhcal,  so  self-recommending  was 
idl  he  said,  and  so  in  keeping  with  his  commanding  presence,  his  majestie  though 
ungraoeAil  mien,  and  heavy  voice,  as  to  appear  like  the  ntteranoea  of  a  stem  olA 
prophet  haptized  into  the  tenderness  of  the  Apostle  John.  The  inspired  words 
seemed  **  fitted  on  his  lips."  He  thought  in  them  more  truly  than  ever  did 
Jerome  or  Tertullinn  Ilis  constant  use  of  them  made  it  impossible  for  his  own 
phra&oology,  bow  plain  or  homely  soever,  to  be,  in  the  ieast  degree  or  in  a  &mgic 
instanee,  ooarseor  bv.  He  gave  tpnm  to  eaiual  obserrers  tiie  impression  of  hit 
being  a  land  of  speaking  and  walking  Bible.  He  seemed  not  so  mneh  to  hnvn 
studied  it,  as  it  to  have  possessed  him,  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  Its  tritest  passa- 
ges had  to  him  apparently  the  freshness  of  a  new  revelation,  becanse  his  expe- 
rience of  their  power  seemed  over  new.  This  interest  communicated  itself  by  a 
sacred  sympathy  to  his  bearers.  Ho  constantly  illustrated  his  own  idea  of 
sacred  doqoenee,  as  consisting  in  **  declaring  tSu  the  troths  whidi  Ood  has 
"  revealed,  in  the  connections  in  which  He  reveals  them;  and  in  declaring  them 
with  those  feelings  whi(-]i  tliese  truths,  clearly  ai>prehended,  cordially  embraced, 
and  faithfully  obeyed,  will  inspire."  His  prayers  were  sometimes  comj^iosed 
almost  wholly  of  inspired  passages  applied  with  striking  felicity  to  the  instant 
occasion.  No  man  ever  better  merited  the  pniae  of  being  a  "Uvhig  ritonL** 
He  made  no  pretenaion  to  critical  lore*  He  strnek  intnitirdy  into  the  heart  of  a 
passage  and  carried  conviction  to  cTery  hearer  that  his  exporitiwi  waa  indeed  the 
mind  of  tlie  Spirit.  His  Bible-elasses  and  expository  lectnro'?  were  regarded  by 
Professors  and  Students  in  Theology  as  models  in  their  kind.  His  countenance 
lighted  up,  in  speaking,  with  a  t»trauge  mixture  of  solemnity  and  cheerfulness,  of 
anthotity  and  inviting  tenderness.  His  eye  freqnently  fllled»  and  his  voioe^ 
heavy  as  the  snb-bassof  an  organ,  though  notes  mnsksl,  trembled  with  an 

carncstnes.s  known  by  all  to  be  real.  He  never  a.s.snmcd  a  character  for  the 
occasion.  He  spoke  right  on  like  a  man  intent  upon  his  work,  :iud  '.rholly  obli- 
vious of  himself.  Without  any  thing  positive,  dogmatic,  or  dictatorial,  he  spoke 
with  authority.  His  sayings  were  heard  as  law;  i.e.  laid,  setfled  In  a  way 
never  to  be  moved.  They  wwe  felt  to  be  almost  like  inspiration  itself,  an  csid 
of  oontroversy. 

All  Dr.  E.'s  habit':  of  mind  were  intensely  practical;  or,  as  the  more  lamped 
phrase  would  be,  olijeciivc.  Ilis  ability  for  profound  spooulation  was  hardlv  sur- 
passed among  his  contemporaries,  as  those  are  aware  who  knew  him  lu  ihc  cxcr- 
dses  of  his  clerical  Association.  He  could  analyse  and  discriminate  acutely  on 
the  most  abstruse  points  of  metaphysical  science.  Yet  the  whole  bent  of  his  soul 
was  towards  the  realization  of  abstract  truth  in  life  and  character.  His  convic- 
tions had  a  sort  of  creative  power.  From  a  kind  of  intrinsic  necessity,  they 
wrought  themselves  into  sensiblo  forms.  Accordingly,  bis  piety  was  eminently 
practical.  He  had  the  dr  of  a  man  who  knew  not  how  to  speak  or  act,  or  how 
to  refrain  from  speaking  and  acting  otherwise  than  in  imitation  of  the  Divine  Man. 
No  ha.sty  or  petulant  speech,  no  disparaging  word  about  others,  no  expression,  by 
look  or  manners,  of  any  tinehristian  temper,  was  ever,  as  I  believe,  laid 
to  his  cbaip).    His  '*  soul  was  Uke  a  star,*'  not  only  as  "  dwelling  apart'*  from 
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all  tho  petty  ,  ^tism  and  oUiar  kindred  foiUes  of  many  great  and  ezoellent  moi, 
toftaa  Bhioing  far  othcn'  benefll  and  sheddiog  down  upon  all  who  saw  him  tha 
Safionr'^  retlectad  brightocfla.    AltM^ing  and  adapting  an  old  comparison,  yon 

would  jtlinost  as  soon  expect  to  sc«  the  stm diverted  from  his  course  b}"  the  fishes, 
s'  or^ui  us,  iiiul  lions  of  the  zodiac,  as  to  see  iiim  swerve  from  Ms  iotogrity  under 
any  earthly  t«mptutiuu.  ^ 

The  aame  practical  cast  of  mind  app«arod  in  the  type  of  hia  Theology.  Hia 
Oalvinism  was  never  doubted:  though  the  biblical,  with  bim»  took  preoedenca of 
tha  scholastic, — the  evangelical,  of  the  technically  orthodox.  Few  did  more  trua 
yeoman  serrice  in  the  Unitarian  controversy.  Yet  he  scarcely  ever  preached  a 
strictly  controversial  sermon;  and  never  on  the  points  which  divide  the  <liffcrcDt 
schools  of  orthodoxy,  ^e  was  intent  upon  making  men  feel  that  God  is  dealing 
vith  them  in  providence  and  grace/ that  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  aro  working 
lor  thdr  salvation,  and  that  the  only  hindrance  to  it  is  their  chosen  and  cherished 
adherence  to  sin.  He  sought,  therefore,  to  lead  tliem  to  stop  .sinning,  and  that 
in  the  quickest  possible  way.  He  insi.stod  on  tboir  instantly  forsaking  all  known 
wrong  doing,  and  entering  upon  every  known  duty  for  the  sake  of  glorifying  God 
and  doing  good,  as  the  essence  of  repentance.  To  do  thia,  rely  ii^  on  J eana  Christ 
far  ptatdsn,  and  on  tha  Holy  Spirit  tta  atrength,  and  guidance,  and  all  else  that  it 
needed.in  ordor  to  doing  this,  and  to  being  accepted  of  God  in  doing  it,— this,  in 
his  view,  wa«?  saving  faith.  It  wa.*;  with  him  an  axiom,  that  right  fwling  conifs 
from  trying  to  >h*  riglit,  as  often  as  riglit  doing  from  right  feeling.  He  believed 
tiiat  ho  had  gamed  u  great  puiut  with  unconverted  men,  when  he  had  tiet  them  to 
work  in  stnne  department  of  Christian  useAilness.  The  best  extant  specimen  of 
hia  habitual  stylo  of  preaching  in  his  best  days  is  the  little  tract  entitled,  "  Tha 
Way  to  be  Saved."  In  his  application  of  a  .sanctified  common  scn.sc  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible,  he  resembled  Andrew  Fuller,  without  bis  undue  positive- 
n^s.  Few  of  his  hearers  thought  of  inquiring  whether  he  belonged  to  old 
school  or  new,  to  tho  adherents  of  the  "taste'*  or  the  "exercise"  scheme:  yet 
hia  pvhrate  coorarsation  and  hia  line  of  action  on  teat  questions  showed  hayoi^ 
doubt  that  his  convictions  and  partienlar  sympathies  were  with  tho  Ilopkinsian 
wing  of  the  T'llvinistic  ho.st.  A  Congrcgationalist  in  head  and  heart,  he  delighted 
toco-operate  m  every  good  work  with  all  that  love  our  Lord.  lie  probably  was 
never  heard  to  present  the  views  of  those  witii  M  hom  he  ditfered  in  an  odious 
light,  or  to  allude  to  them  at  all,  unless  they  happened  to  be  identified  with 
SROtfl  and  pr^udioes  known  to  exist  in  bis  haarars*  minds,  and  which  mnat  ba 
removed  in  the  process  of  leading  them  to  Christ. 

Some  of  Dr.  E.'.s  characteristic  traits  shone  to  better  advantage,  while  ho 
laboured  in  the  service  of  the  American  Temperance  Society,  than  while  he  acted 
as  a  pastor.  At  a  time  when  Temperance  Conventions  were  composed  of  the 
ablest  and  beat  men  of  the  community,  assembling,  not  to  senra  politfeal  ends,  but 
to  advance  a  high  moral  and  Christian  enterprise,  the  place  of  Chairman  of  tha 
Business  Committee  wn-^  nlmost  certain  to  be  a«:signcd  to  liim.  Thirty  years  ago, 
before  any  general  agji,;aiun  of  the  subject,  he  had  prayed,  preached,  and  con 
versed  on  total  abBtinence  as  a  remedy  for  intemperance,  till  the  principle  had 
coma  to  be  genarally  adopted  among  hit  own  people.  His  actlritj  in  this  ntm 
and  in  kindred  ones  came  naturally  of  hia  practical  turn:  and  hia  hahita  as  a 
paator  had  been  a  series  of  rehearsals  preparatory  to  his  career  as  a  lecturer  on 
tempernnr^',  ??a}tbath-keeping  and  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  These  ho 
believed  to  be  the  main  pillars  in  tho  edifice  of  social  morality  and  order.  His 
sagacity  and  tact,  his  calm  fervour  and  unresting  diligence  in  promoting 
these  reforms,  had  an  air  of  tnw  moral  sublimity.  Hivanergy  was  like  that  of  a 
law  of  nature.  Ha  laid  out  his  course  as  if  he  stood  alone,  yet  he  was  sure  of  the 
best  fo-operation,  moral  and  material.  He 'Jtrodo  far  in  advance  of  others  in  • 
many  of  his  principles  and  plans,  yot  he  appreciated  all  ol^ections  with  tbe  most 
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MSfliitTe  deUcacj,  and  conceded  all  their  just  force.  He  was  tenacious  of  his 
vwn  MnvMiona,  kaowiiif  tlMm  to  rai  upon  •  dmp  inaighl  iato  bmii  ud  things 
and  tlM  profoondest  reflection  and  prayer,  yet  none  evw  imputed  to  him  obstt' 
mMjy  or  eelf'irilL    Seldom  as  his  plans  were  ovcr-ruIcd,  all  knew  tiiat  he  could 

surrender  them  with  the  best  possible  grace.  We  are  told  of  Queen  Elizabeth 's 
greut  minister,  the  pi  nice  of  Eugliiih  statesmen,  that  "  the  character  of  his  temper 
waa  a  vigorous  muderatiou,  prompt  and  resolute  in  its  measures,  and  yet  nowking 
to  Moomplish  the  end  by  the  most  temperate  means,  and  in  tho  quietest  manner. 
ModMation  was  oonspicuous  in  the  general  scope  and  direction  of  his  clesigrus,  as 
well  as  in  the  manner  ofelleoting  each  partrrtilar  object."  This  champion  of  the 
temperance  reformation  was  a  pulLoi  n  ol  such  **  vigorous  moderation,**  or,  to 
adopt  the  cant  phraseology  of  the  day,  of  progressive  con£onratism.  He  resembled 
in  ttiis  reqiect  the  prophet  Samuel,  as  mndi  as  Lutiier  did  Ehjah  m  his  llety 
veliemenoe.  ffis  emnprehenaiTO  vision  oould  never  see  in  one  direciion  only.  His 
wdour  in  beiialf  of  his  iiiTOuritc  schemes  never  jostled  other  onterprises  and  duties 
out  of  tli'^ir  proper  place.  Vituperation,  invective,  and  exaggeration,  such  as 
compose  the  staple  of  many  a  self-styled  reformer's  haraugue^,  never  polluted 
his  lips.  The  spirit  of  tho  Gospel  exhaled  through  all  his  addresses.  They 
would  hsTo  smted  any  part  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  would  have  promoted  repeB> 
tance  and  faith,  if  preached  in  the  midst  of  it  religious  rcvivid.  Thte  "  hints,** 
found  in  hi.s  Memoir,  lor  iiis  own  and  others'  guidunce  in  their  temperance  ettbrts, 
might  liave  been  transcribed  from  hi.s  own  example.  Without  seeming  to  have 
formed  auy  ^uch  resolutions  as  the  following,  or  to  luivo  adopUKl  them  consciously 
and  of  set  purpose,  be  was  the  impersonation  of  thom  all:  " Never  bo  di»> 
eoonged;  never  lie  self-oonfldent;  never  exaggerate,  or  state  anything  mevu 
than  the  simple  truth;  never  try  to  force  people  forward  any  further  than,  from 
tho  Hirht  you  liavc  thrown  before  them,  they  choose  to  go.  Let  your  object  be 
Lht;  glory  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  men.  Let  every  »tep  of  your  coursio  be  sano- 
titiud  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer."  He  relied  little  upon  philosophy,  and 
made  every  thing  of  scriptural  principles  illnstrated  by  fiwts.  His  logic  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  marshalling  faots  so  aS  to  sustain  and  enforce  his  simple  and 
lutninous  statemont.s,  without,  however,  any  colourint^  or  straining  of  truth.  Ilis 
Annual  Reports  on  Temperance  and  the  Sabbuth  are  unsurpassed  as  exhibitions 
oi  the  truth  to  the  popular  mind.  They  en^ihrine  the  very  spirit  of  the  man  in 
their  Doric  simplicity  and  strength.  Ho  delighted  in  comparing  Provence  and 
tlio  Bible,  and  in  using  them,  tliough  always  cautiously,  ss  mutual  interpntem. 
Fortified  at  all  points  by  scriptural  principles  and  illustrative  fiicts,  he  coold 
address  sages  and  children,  legislative  bodies  and  Sabbath  schools;  Jic  coidd 
converse  with  the  greatest  statesman  and  the  humblest  woman  with  equal  calm- 
ness and  courage:  impressing  aU  alike  with  the  sincerity  and  soundness  of  his 
views,  and  with  their  transcendent  importance  to  the  individual  and  the  oooiBauh 
nity.  Rarely  has  any  minister  of  the  Oospd  had  equal  success  m  influendng 
leu  lin^  mindri  by  personal  conversation.  Many  a  railroad  corporation  has  sus- 
pended its  Sabbatli  trains,  in  consequence  of  his  private  interviews  with  the 
Directors,  when  the  public  little  suspected  the  occasion  of  the  c|;iange.  Uis  public 
discourses  on  these  subjects,  usually  written  but  in  part,  might  seam  as  if  mado 
up  of  nude  statements  of  principles  and  Ihcts;  his  sentences  might  bo  nigged,  and 
his  gestures  uncouth;  but  few  thought  of  manner  w  s^le,  wiXtb  truth  and  duly 
seemed  to  assume  a  palpable  presence.  He  was  an  eminent  example  of  piety 
and  philanthropy,  uow  so  often  rudely  divorced,  acting  in  their  natural  union, 
and  with  a  mutual  depcndance  and  symmetry,  as  complete  as  those  of  the  trunk 
of  a  stately  dm  and  its  pendant  branches. 

I  was  a  witness  at  his  own  house,  in  1847,  to  Dr.  E.'s  deportment  under  the 
first  severe  attack  of  the  ])ainfiil  diseri' whicli,  six  years  after,  brought  down  his 
Strong  frame  to  the  grave.   Then  and  through  the  subsequent  years  of  dedioasg 
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health,  he  was  still  the  same  tranquil,  majestic,  and  childlike  man.  The  Bible 
WM  oonttant  oompanion.  His  lips  dropped,  as  a  honey  oomb,  with  its  coaiio- 
Utioni.    His  greatnsM  appeArad>  when  he  oould  no  longer  do  greet  things,  in 

the  way  of  his  doing  little  things,  and  of  his  snhinitting  to  the  hardest  of  all  taske 
to  such  a  man,  that  of  doing  nothing.  Ifn  wns  as  dignified  in  bearing  privation 
and  pain,  as  in  the  broadest  theatre  of  public  action.  When  his  departure  was 
announced,  none  doubted  that  for  iiiiu  to  die  wa^  gain,  ur  that  a  prince  and  a 
great  man  had  &Uen  in  laraeL 

Few  men  ever  left  behind  them  a  more  distinct  impression  of  their  having  been 
raised  up  for  a  specific  work,  and  of  their  having  done  the  work  given  them  to  do. 
He  was  a  wise  man  in  the  inspired  meaning  of  the  term,  including  moral,  quite 
as  mach  as  mental,  excellence,  and  the  selection  of  the  best  ends  for  himself  to 
pursue,  not  less  than  the  perception  of  appropriate  means.  Ilis  favourite  maxim 
and  the  philosophy  of  his  whole  life  was,  **  To  be  good  is  to  be  great  in  the  best 
sense:  and  to  be  useful  from  the  love  of  doing  good  is  to  be  happy."  Such  wis- 
dom saved  liiiu  from  placiiif;  liitiKself  in  .stations  wliich  he  wa.s  often  nr^cd  to 
accept,  but  wliich  he  never  would  have  .successfully  filled.  In  the  instances  which 
may  Ijq  thought  to  be  exceptions  to  this  remark,  he  is  believed  to  have  yielded  his 
own  judgment  to  the  decision  of  an  Bodesiastieat  Coonoil,  or  to  the  importonttj 
«f  the  best  and  ablest  men.  He  honoured,  also,  in  othen,  powers  not  exenisod 
by  himself.  He  appreciated  scholarship  and  aesthetic  culture  in  the  ministry. 
Partly  perhap.s  from  the  sense  of  his  own  deficiencies,  he  ur-^ed  otlicr.s  forward  in 
making  these  acquisitions.  Certainly  they  would  ha\r  multiplied  hLs  menus  of 
influence,  especially  with  the  young.  They  would  have  enabled  him  to  gain  and 
to  keep  an  ascendency  over  some  minds,  whom,  alter  all,  he  feOcd  to  reach.  They 
would  have  saved  htm  lirom  nndnly  repeating  faimself.  They  would  have  imparted 
the  grace  of  the  Corinthian  capital,  without  weakling  the  strength  of  the  column. 
They  would  have  .sustained  him  in  the  positions  which  he  so  wisely  declined. 
As  he  was,  he  did  n  work,  the  fruits  ol  which  will  lon^c  he  witnessed  in  the  parish 
which  enjoyed  km  ministry,  and  in  the  schemes  of  bcuwolence,  which  bear 
the  imi^t  of  his  wisdom,  and  whidi  owe  to  his  cautiouB  energy  so  much  of  their 
heatthftil  vtgoor.  Many  hnndieds  will  Ibrever  bless  God  for  his  labours  as  the 
proximate  means  of  their  conversion.  Many,  now  preaching  tlie  (iospel,  in  this 
and  in  otlif^r  Innds,  will  declare  themselves  indebted  for  much  of  their  wisdom  in 
Winning  soui.s,  to  hi.s  example  as  preacher  and  pastor.  The  prai>ie  awarded  him 
by  general  consent  will  be  higher  than  that  of  having  been  a  brilliant,  scholarly, 
and  poliBhed  orator.  It  will  be  that  of  having  been,  every  where  and  on  all  occa- 
sions, in  the  house  and  by  the  way,  in  his  own  parish  and  while  preaching  and 
addressing  public  bodies  in  every  part  of  the  land,  a  wise,  good  man,  and  a  skil- 
fiil,  laborious,  and  eminently  efiective  minister  of  Jesus  Christ. 

I  am  very  fidthfully  yours, 

A.  BLANCHAKD. 


YoL.  n.  74 
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GAMALIEL  SMITH  OLDS.* 

1812—1848. 

Gamaliel  ^mitu  Olds  was  bora  in  the  part  of  Granville,  Mass.,  which 
ia  now  Tolhuid»  February  11,  1777.  His  ptrents,  Benjamin  and  Via 
(Smith)  Olds,  were  originally  from  SnlBeldi  hut  remoTod  first  to  Granville, 

and  afterwfurds,  when  this  son  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  o  Marlbo* 
rough,  Vt.,  where  he  resided  bcvltuI  years  previous  to  his  going  to  College. 
He  was  jrradnated  at  Williams  (A)liege  in  1801,  and  was  a  Tutor  (liore  from 
1803  to  iSDf).  In  1806,  was  chosen  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Nat- 
ural Philosophy  in  t)ie  same  institution.  This  office  he  held,  discharging 
ita  duties  with  groat  ability  and  efl&ciency,  for  two  years,  when,  in  conae- 
queuce  of  a  diihculiy  that  occurred  in  the  College,  rendering  it  inexpedient 
for  blm  to  remain,  be  tendered  bis  reaignation. 

He  engaged  now  in  tbe  study  of  Theology.  He  oommenoed  bis  eomsa 
vnder  Dr.  West  of  Stockbridge,  and  in  1810  became  a  student  in  the  The- 
ological Seminary  at  Andover ;  haviog  nnited  with  the  church  at  Marlbo* 
rough,  the  place  of  his  fatlior's  residence,  about  the  ])orrinTiin<]r  of  the  same 
year.  On  tho  19th  of  NovciuIht,  1  ^^1",  lio  was  ordained  as  c(illcaguc  pastor 
with  the  llev.  Dr.  Newton  ot  the  First  church  in  Greenfield,  Mass.  The 
council  first  called  to  ordain  Mr.  Olds  refused  to  proceed,  on  the  ground 
that  one  of  the  clergymen  who  had  been  invited,  and  who  took  his  seat  as 
a  member,  was  reputed  a  Unitarisn.  A  seoond  eouneil,  boweter,  was  sood 
osUed,  eonsisting  entirely  of  tbose  who  bsrmonised  in  tbeir  tbeokgloal 
views ;  and  by  tliem-Mr.  Olds  wss  duly  set  apart  to  the  ministry, — tbe  B«?* 
Dr.  Samuel  Austin  of  Worcester  preaching  the  sermon. 

Mr.  Olds  remained  at  Greenfield  about  three  years,  and  was  dismissed  in 
181(),  a  short  time  before  the  death  of  liis  colleague.  This  was  with  a  view 
to  his  accepting  an  appoiiitmcut  to  a  Professorship  in  Middlebury  CoUe^ ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  some  disagreement  between  himself  and  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  College,  he  never  entered  upon  tbe  duties  of  tbe  oifioe.  Ho 
wrote,  and  by  advioe  of  tbe  FranUin  Assoeiation,  published,  a  "  Statement 
of  fiMsts"  in  the  esse.  From  1819  to  1821,  be  was  Professor  of  Matbe* 
maties  and  Natursl  Plulosopby  in  tbe  University  of  Vermont ;  and  fhim 
1821  to  1825,  was  Professor  of  the  same  branches  in  Amherst  College. 
During  several  succeeding  years,  he  held  the  same  office  in  the  TTniversity 
of  Georgia.  After  returning  to  the  North,  he  resided  for  some  time  at 
Saratoga  Spring)*,  and  at  one  or  two  other  places  in  the  State  of  New  York ; 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1841,  removed  to  Circleville,  Ohio,  where  he  spcafc 
the  rest  of  bis  days. 

From  this  time,  be  was  tbe  subject  of  mneb  bodily  Infirmity,  tbongb  b« 
preached  frequently  for  bis  brethren  in  tbe  ncighbourbood,  and  generally 
attended  tbe  meetings  of  the  Presbytery  of  Columbus,  of  which,  howem, 
he  never  became  a  member.  His  death  was  the  result  of  a  distressing  casu- 
alty. On  !>^aturday,  the  2d  of  June,  184"^,  be  left  homo  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  two  vaoant  churches  in  the  town  of  BloomlLeid,  about  twelve 

•Pta«l(w4*t  HIiL  of  «h«  FMaUin  Awdattoa.— HfiS.  fnm  B«v.  Br.  HumAnat,  B«v. 
Cbsilis  Boolt,  lUv.  M.  A.  SMkftt,  and  B«v.  0.  L.  Kalh. 
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mklcs  distmit  from  Girclcville.  There  he  passed  the  Sabbath,  preaching  in 
two  diflcreut  places  with  more  than  common  vigour  and  fervour.  On  Mon- 
day morning,  he  started  for  homo ;  and  when  about  a  quarter  of  u  miiu  irom 
tlift  pUee  where  he  had  spent  the  night,  hit  hone  took  fright,  and  atarting 
to  the  aide  of  the  road,  threw  him  &om  bis  Tehiele  down  a  precipitona  bank» 
a  distance  of  ten  or  twelvo  feet.  Two  of  his  riba  w^  broken,  and  he 
experienced  other  severe  injuries.  He  was  taken  to  an  inn  about  two  miles 
distant  from  the  place  where  he  was  hurt,  on  the  way  towards  home,  and 
being  unable  to  proccivl  further,  wns  left  there.  His  wife  was  sent  for,  and 
the  best  iiioflical  aid  was  immediately  called,  but  the  injury  could  not  be 
repaired,  lie  lingered  iu  great  pain  until  the  I3th,  when,  in  perfect  tran- 
quillity and  submission,  he  expired. 

fSt.  Olds  left  his  library,  consisting  of  about  three  hundred  Tolnmes,  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Presbytery  of  Colnmbns,  to  be  given  by  them  to  some 
Theological  Sembary  under  the  care  of  the  Old  School  General  Assembly. 
They  were  acoordingly  given,  in  the  spring  of  1856,  to  the  Alleghany 
Seminary. 

Mr.  Olds  was  married  in  to  Julia,  daughter  of  Deacon  Jonns  Whit- 
ney, of  Marlborouf?h,  Vt.  They  had  four  children, — three  of  whom  died 
in  infancy,  and  the  remaining  one  in  the  prime  of  hu>  mauhood.  Mrs.  Olds 
died  in  1851. 

The  pnblioations  of  Mr.  Olds  are  an  Inangnral  Oration  at  Williams  Col* 
lege,  1800 ;  the  Snbslaneo  of  several  Sermons  upon  the  snbjeots  of  Epis- 
eopaey  and  Presbyterian  parity,  1815;  Statement  of  facts  relative  to  the 
appointmoDt  to  the  offiee  of  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Middlebnry  College, 
1818. 

FROM  THE  litV.  CHESTER  DEWEY,  D.  D. 

RocnESTBB,  April  15,  1856. 

My  dear  Sir:  Mr.  Olds,  concerning  whom  you  enquire,  was  my  Tutor  in  Col- 
lege through  my  Junior  year,  1804-6.  lie  continued  in  that  ofhco  the  following 
year;  at  the  close  of  whieb,  he  was  eteeted  the  first  Professor  of  Mathematiot 
and  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  College.  Thus  my  acquaintance  with  him  waa 
for  three  years  of  my  collegiate  life;  and  for  ohc  of  them  Was  pSTticnlar,  SB  hs 
was  the  sole  teacher  of  my  rlass  diirinp^  the  whole  year. 

The  studies  of  the  Junior  year  then  were  chiefly  mathematical  and  philo- 
sophical, commencing  with  Geometry  and  dosing  with  Philosophy  by  Enfield, 
fie  heard  the  class  in  Cicero  de  Oratore,  and  showed  us  his  fine  scbokrsliip  in 
Latin,  and  also  in  History,  with  which  his  comprehensive  mind  was  familiar. 
He  delighted  especially  to  range  the  fields  of  MatfirrTintical  Philosophy.  The 
Mathemntics  of  College  he  had  at  hi.s!  entire  comtnaiidi  and  all  the  parts 
appeared  aa  iuiuiliar  to  lus  mind^  as  the  alphabet  to  a  finished  reader.  The 
ehtef  defect  in  bis  exhibition  of  the  principles,  was  the  rapidity  of  his  demon- 
strations. The  reasoning  was  go  perfectly  obvious  to  himself,  that  he  seemed  to 
wonder  that  a  student  slwtild  liesit.irf  njviTj  it,  even  thoup;h  he  had  looked  at  it 
but  a  few  monionts.  8o,  when  he  had  presented  Ihs*  rormnniTin'  in  his  rapid  way,— 
clear  enough  if  the  student  could  keep  pace  with  him,  he  was  accustomed  to 
question  the  ttnfiMtnnate  wight,  upon  whose  eyes  tin  light  bad  flashed,  bni 
made  no  distinct  picture  of  the  otgeets — '*  Do  yon  see  it  Even  this  sh<^ 
question  he  was  wont  to  abbreviate  from  the  same  rapidity  of  his  thoughts,  to 
'*  See  it  •*  See  it  ?'*  These  two  words  l>e^nme,  in  the  class,  of  frequent  appli- 
cation in  their  reasonings  with  each  other,  and  almost  their  designation  of  their 
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|K)puUr  Profeflfior,  as  the  phr&se  was  ah  admission  of  their  high  e«timaie  of  hi« 

Ptofeuor  Olds  possessed  a  playfhl  Efoii,  and  often  opened  a  vein  of  tht  ikk- 
eRt  humour.  Ifi  ;  ttuiuI  moved  quickly,  aiul  lie  was  kccu,  slircwd,  sarcastic, 
strong.  Though  u  hue  disoiplinariun,  he  often  used  such  a  method  of  reproof  as 
was  full  of  pieaiiautry,  and  yet  udc(^aately  corrective.    Several  members  of  one 

fab  duaes  luid  often  collected  in  mine  it  their  rooms,  and  imitated  the  wnkm 
of  variouB  animals.  They  had  practised,  till  they  had  become  expert  at  bark- 
ing, mewing,  bleating,  lowing,  and  the  like.  In  the  hours  of  study  in  the  eve- 
ninf?,  the  bleating  begun,  and  wns  rnrried  to  high  perfection  by  an  pxccllent  scholar. 
Mr.  Olds  ra]>pi;d  at  the  door  and  Malked  in;  casting  his  eyes  on  this  fine  young 
man,  he  said, — "  If  I  had  known  the  old  bell-wether  was  here,  I  should  not 
have  called/'— and  left  the  room.  So  feftrflil  was  tlie  Allow  that  *'  bdl-wakher  ** 
would  baoome  his  designation,  in  Mid  OOt  of  College,  that  he  OMtfed  the  aoiM 
from  that  instant,  .and  the  nuisance  came  to  a  sudden  termination. 

I  knew  less  of  Professor  Olds  as  a  preacher  than  as  a  teacher  in  CoUq^e;  but, 
with  a  mind  coui»tituted  as  his  was,  it  was  impos^iblc  but  lhat  his  sermomi 
■hould  hftTO  nlwAjB  been  fUll  of  oonseentiTe  nnd  thoroughly  digested  thoughi. 
Hifl  mftnner  in  the  polpit  was  somewhat  okmeat,  and  his  eloeation  might,  on  the 
whole,  be  considered  good;  but  I  think  the  effect  of  his  preaching  would  haw 
been  iTvTeased,  if  he  had  manifested  a  deeper  sympathy  with  his  audience. 

Professor  Olds  carried  his  mathematical  preferences  into  all  his  reasonings — 
he  seemed  to  labonr  for  oertaintj  with  the  utmost  energy,  and  to  consider  his 
rdigions  and  menl  prindpleB  as  httring  been  demonstrated  by  him.  Be  had  tha 
reputation  of  affixing  Q.  S.D.  to  many  conclusions  for  which  only  prvhdUe  prodfe 
could  be  adduced.  As  ho  well  understood  the  limits  of  Mathematics,  of  course 
he  did  not  apply  rreometrical  principles  to  moral  or  political  subjects;  but  he 
seemed  to  rest  ou  liis  deductions  us  having  absolute  certainty.  This  habit  of 
mind  made  hhn  ctUm  appear  to  others  as  dictatorial,  setf-«onfldent,  perhaps 
mkharitable.  Possessed  too  of  more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of  sensittreness, 
he  was  perhaps  hereby  led,  at  least  in  part,  into  those  dilTerences  of  views,  which 
is'^ned  in  the  unfortunate  termination  of  his  rehitions  to  two  or  three  CoUef^, 
by  means  of  which  several  years  of  liis  lifb  were  embittered.  Under  the  pres- 
inia  of  a  snocession  of  serkms  disappointmmts,  hts  mind  had,  at  one  time,  well 
B%h  lost  its  balance.  Bat  be  livad  to  recover  himsalf  entirely.  His  last  yaart 
were  years  of  active  and  earnest  service  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel;  and  wbca 
he  died,  the  public  papers  in  the  r^ion  in  which  h<>  h-v\  resided,  bore  h<moanibia 
testimony  to  his  character,  his  oseAilnesSj  and  his  tidelity. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

OHESTER  DEWET. 
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JOHN  BROWN,  D.  D  * 
1812--1889. 

John  Brown  was  a  native  of  Brooljlyn,  Conn.,  where  his  father,  Shuhael 
Brown,  was  a  substantial  and  wealthy  farmer,  lie  was  born  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1786.  lie  was  one  of  a  large  number  of  brothers,  apparently  of 
vigorous  constitution  in  early  manhood,  most  of  whom,  however,  became 
yictims  to  oonsumption,  while  they  wore  yet  in  the  prime  of  Ufe.  While 
hA  WM  ft  mtro  obild,  he  b^gu  to  disooTtr  »  paBBioniAe  fondnefls  for  books, 
•nd  used  to  spproprnte  to  tbe  pueliMe  of  them  the  oinall  onins  of  nooej 
which  children  ordiAftrily  spend  upon  their  little  sports  and  gratifications. 
After  passing  a  few  of  his  early  yeen  in  Ubonriog  on  his  father's  farm,  he 
went  to  Plainfield  Academy,  and  commenced  his  studies  with  a  view  to  pre- 
pnff^  for  rollege.  In  due  time  ho  entered  at  Dartmouth,  and  through  his 
whule  couTjsC  sustained  a  high  rcpulution  in  all  respects,  and  was  graduated 
an  excellent  scholar  in  ISUU.  lie  became  hopefully  pious  during  his  College 
life,  and  joined  the  ohoroh  in  his  native  place,  about  the  time  that  he  was 
graduated. 

Soon  after  leaTiag  Cottego,  he  beeame  a  member  of  the  Theologioal  Semi- 
nary at  AndOTer,  then  in  its  infancy,  and  renmincd  there  until  1811,  when 
he  accepted  an  appointment  to  a  Tutorship  in  Dartmouth  College,  which  he 
held  for  two  years.  Having  received  license  to  preach  from  the  Orange 
Association,  N.  H.,  he  went,  after  resigning  his  Tutorship,  to  preach  as  a 
ean<lidate  to  the  Presbyterian  cluirrh  in  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  They  gave  him  a 
call  to  become  their  pastor  on  the  24th  of  November.  1813,  and  on  the  8th 
of  Deoember  following,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  there  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Onondaga.  He  was  married  not  far  from  this  time,  to  Sarah 
Hiirdoeh  of  Norwieh,  Vt.,  by  whom  he  had  eight  ehildren.  Mn.  Brown 
died  in  Hadley,  December  26, 1838,  aged  forty-three. 

Mr.  Brown  oontinued  his  labours  here  in  great  fidelity  and  with  no  smalt 
jnefi«uro  of  sncccss,  for  about  fifteef!  years.  Tim  vejirs  1816  and  1820  were 
distinguished  by  revivals  wbif  h  I  rought  very  considerable  nnmbcrs  into  the 
choreh.  He  enjoyed  the  eoutidence  and  affection  of  his  people  in  an  unusual 
degree,  and  sustained  a  high  reputation  throughout  the  whole  region. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Union  Ool* 
lege  in  1827. 

When  the  Fine  Street  Ohnroh,  Boston,  beeame  vaeant,  in  1S2S,  by  the 

removal  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Skinner  to  a  Professorship  in  the  Andover  Theologioal 
SenuBary,  Dr.  Brown  was  selected  as  a  suitable  person  to  become  his  sno- 
iv'^'^ot;  and,  having  accepted  their  call,  was  dismissed  from  his  charge  in 
January,  L^lM),  -iii'l  installed  in  "Bn«ton  shortly  after. 

Dr.  Brown's  luinisiry  in  Boston  was  of  short  continuance.  Though  he 
was  greatly  esteemed  by  his  people  as  an  able  and  wise  man,  an  instructive 
preacher,  and  a  ISuthful  pastor,  he  secma,  from  his  peculiar  tastea  and  habita, 
to  haTO  been  less  adapted  to  a  oity  charge,  and  to  have  fonnd  himself  lest 
at  home  in  it,  than  had  been  anticipated.  The  result  was  that,  after  remaining 

•  MS.  ficMB  Bev.  Q.  S.  P^H"f"j  Aev.  0.  J.  lUlotioo,  and  a«T.  Dx*  Woodbridgt. 
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there  about  two  jcars,  ho  accepted  a  call  from  the  ohurdi  in  Hadlej,  lIaiB.i 
wheie  he  was  installed  on  On  2d  of  Hareh,  1881. 

At  Hadlej,  as  in  the  other  pUoee  in  which  Dr.  BiownexetoiBed  hitministrj, 
he  was  greatly  etteemed  for  his  solid  and  endurtog  qualities ;  and,  while  he 
fbond  himself  in  a  more  oongenial  atmosphere,  he  iabonred  probably  with 
more  oomfiMrt  and  acceptance,  than  in  the  congregaUon  which  he  had  left. 

Dr.  Brown,  after  a  ministry  at  Iludlcy  of  eight  years,  died  tliero,  of  con- 
suniption,  March  ^2,  1839,  aged  tit't  v-tliree.  The  disease  which  tcrmmatod 
his  owu  life  swept  away,  within  a  short  period,  almost  his  entire  family. 
The  Uev.  Dr.  Wuudbridge,  who  was  his  predecessor,  and  is  now  (ISoti)  his 
fiuccessor,  in  the  pastoral  office  at  Uadlej,  says,  Eight  at  least  his  family, 
iseludiDg  himself,  lie  Bide  hy  side,  in  our  horying  ground ;  and  mosl  of  thcon 
died  in  the  coarse  of  two  or  ibree  yean.** 

Doring  his  residence  at  Caienoria,  he  pnblished  two  Sermons  on  Bnptim, 
which  are  considered  a  veiy  able  discnasion  of  thai  8oli{|eot. 

kiiOM.  THE  R£Y.  ISRAEL  W.  PUTNAM,  D.  D. 

MiDDLBBoaovaB,  Mass.,  JuneSS,  186g. 

My  dear  Brother:  I  regret  my  inubility  to  reply,  in  any  satisfactory  manner, 
to  your  request  for  sonio  accouut  "ftfio  Kcv.  Dr.  John  Bruwn,  foruuTly  pastor  of 
the  Pine  Street  Church  in  Bot^oii.  We  wore  indeed  classmates  at  College;  but, 
owing  to  pccttlbr  eircnnnta&cei,  were  not  in  Tery  intimiri»  rdationa  with  each 
other.  I  bad  spent  my  first  two  years  at  Cambridge,  and  was  at  HaiiOTer  only 
daring  the  last  two.  Besides,  he  was  then  a  decidedly  religious  character,  whi(^ 
I  was  not;  and  wo  were  not  brought  togetlier  by  special  and  strong  sympathies 
Indeed,  I  felt  myself  quite  a  stranger  at  I)?trtTn«^nth,  and,  owing  to  niy  College 
antecedents,  was  less  iuiuiliar  with  the  clas:>  than  they  generally  were  with  one 
another. 

Dr.  Brown,  as  I  knew  him  in  OoUege,  was  a  man  of  fine  personal  appeanwoe, 
of  kind  and  gentle  manners,  of  amiable  dispositions,  of  commanding  talents,  and 

excellent  scholarship.  He  was  a  diligent  student,  always  ordLrly  in  his  conduct, 
earnestly  intent  on  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  aiming  to  do  good  iyi  the 
uac  of  il.  1  think  he  was,  by  the  College  Faculty,  considered  the  second  or  ihira 
sehoUr  in  his  dass;  and  this,  if  my  memory  serres  me,  was  indicated  by  his 
Commencement  appointment  and  performance.  As  onr  fields  of  proAe^ooal 
labour  were  remote  from  each  other,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  ministry,  I 
had  littl-^  opportunity  of  marking  the  progress  of  hi.s  career;  but,  frn-f^  -ill  that 
I  have  heard,  I  have  reason  to  IxUievc  that  he  fultilled  his  early  pruuusc  n\  i;^e- 
fulnviif*  in  the  Church,  and  that  his  name  descr?es  a  place  among  the  wina  and 
good  of  his  generation. 

With  mnbh  Ohriatian  regard, 

I  am  tmly  yours, 

I.  W.  PUTNAM. 

FROM  THE  RET.  HEM  AN  HUMPHREY,  D.  D. 

PiTTsriELD,  Jnne  26,  IBSB. 
Dear  Sir:  I  had  but  little  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Brown  nil  lie  settled  in 
Hadley.  From  that  time  till  his  death,  I  knew  him  well,  and  esteemed  hhn 

.   highly,  as  a  minister,  a  Trustee  of  Amherst  College,  and  a  brother  beloYod  in 

the-  Lord.  I  visitod  him.fmm  time  to  time,  during  his  last  illness, and  preached 
the  sermon  at  his  luncral;  and  the  lapse  of  eighteen  years  has  donr»  little  to 
diminish  the  dibtiuctneaa  of  my  impression  concerning  either  his  peraon  or  his 
charaoter. 
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Id  person,  Dr.  Brown  w&s  somewhat  above  tlM  middli ng  stature ;  his  couiplexion 
WM  rather  dark;  he  had  a  fine  eje  and  an  open,  benignant  countenance.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  many  words;  his  mind  was  not  rapid  in  ita  morements,  but  it  \vas 

cicnr  and  reliable  Me  had  much  more  tlian  an  ordinary  share  of  what  is  called 
common  sense,  and  m  making  up  )iis  final  jiMlirincnts  he  st-ldom  erred,  Ixrause 
be  took  time  to  look  at  questions  ou  botii  aidca,  and  kept  his  personal  prufer- 
encea,  if  he  had  any,  in  abeyance. 

He  could  not  be  oonaideied  aa  a  man  of  brilliant  parts,  and  he  was  as  frr  ai 
possible  from  any  attempt  or  wish  to  pass  himself  off  for  more  than  he  was 
worth.  His  talents,  though  highly  respectable,  were  rather  of  the  working  and 
practical  order,  than  the  popular.  lie  could  not  have  excited  the  admiration 
of  superficial  or  critical  hearers,  by  fine,  polished  essays  in  the  pulpit,  if  he  had 
tried;  and  he  had  too  high  a  aenee  of  the  great  end  of  preaching,  to  hare  done 
it  if  he  could.  <  He  heartily  despieed  every  thing  like  clap4rap  every  where,  and 
above  all,  in  the  pulpit.  His  sermons  were  able,  evanfi^lical ,  and  instructive. 
If  not  very  attractive  at  first,  lie  f^rcw  upon  you.  The  more  you  heard  hini,  tlio 
bettor  you  iiked  him.  Uc  gained  your  confidence  by  satisfying  you  that  his 
grand  endeavour  was  to  pnach  not  himself,  bat  Jeans  Christ,  and  himself  the 
servant  of  Christ,  for  your  nke.  He  was  not  a  trained  polpit  orator;  but  his 
voice  was  strong  and  emphatic;  his  delivery  was  solemn,  earnest,  and  at  times 
highly  impressive.  He  was  well  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  great  doctrines  of 
the  cross;  and  lie  preached  them  so  clearly,  that  if  hia  btated  hearers  did  not 
understandingly  embrace  them,  it  was  their  own  fault.  If  Christians,  sitting  under 
his  ministry,  did  not  gradually  "  grow  up  to  the  stature  of  perfect  men  in  Christ," 
it  was  not  because  he  fed  them  only  with  milk.  Ho  gave  them  "  strong  meat," 
too,  as  they  were  nMr  to  hc;ir  it,  anrl  not  in  .stinted  allowances,  whether  thoy  all 
relished  it  or  not.  lie  was  a  stron^r  >M\v:irdean  Calvini.st  himself,  and  a.s  he  had 
no  confidence  in  mere  human  suasion,  however  eloquent,  to  turn  men  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  ftttan  unto  God,  he  prophesied  over  the 
dry  hones,  as  £sekiel  did,  when  he  said.  Come,  0  breath,  O  Spirit,  breathe  upon 
thc.<;e  ^lain  that  they  may  live;  and  God  Uessed  his  laboors  to  the  edification  of 
the  Church  and  the  conversion  of  sinners. 

Dr.  llrown  was  a  iniuihter  out  of  the  puljjit  as  well  .as  in.  He  wa.s  **  an 
example  of  the  believers,  in  word,  in  conver.satjon,  iu  charity,  in  spirit,  in 
Ihith,  in  purity."  He  *'  taught  the  people  publicly,  and  from  house  to  house." 
He  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry;  bad  the  confidence  of 
all  the  churches  as  far  as  he  was  known,  and  when  he  died,  his  people  tAi  that 
they  had  .sustiirned  a  great  less. 

Id  fine,  Dr.  Brown  was  one  of  that  class  of  ministers  who  had  more  talent  and 
Bseiit  than  some  others,  of  higher  attractions  and  wider  celebrity.  He  was  one 
ot  those  whom  God  has  generally  most  highly  honoored  by  multiplying  the  seala 
of  their  ministry,  and  who  will  "shine  as  the  hriii^taess  of  the  firmament  and 
as  the  stars  forever  and  ever." 

Accept,  dear  Sir,  Uiis  brief  and  imperfect  sk'  t^h ,  from 

Your  aliectiouatc  brother, 

H.  BUMPHRBT. 
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MATTHEW  HICE  DUTTON  * 
1812—1825. 

Matthew  Rice  Dutton  was  bom  in  Watertown,  Coan.,  on  the  30th 
of  Jane,  1783.  His  father  was  Thomas  Dutton,  and  his  patoraal  griuid- 
iktber  wm  of  the  same  name— the  Uki  was  one  of  tlie  earlj  lettlen  of  ihm 
town*  and  was,  fbr  many  yean,  a  deacon  in  the  Congregational  ehurelu 

His  mother's  family  name  was  Pund^son — she  was  a  native  of  New  HaTon 
and  a  lineal  descendant  of  one  of  the  ** seven  pillars  of  Davenport's  church. 
When  about  eleven  years  of  age,  he  removed  with  the  family  to  Plymouth, 
Conn.,  where  they  remained  about  two  years,  arif!  thencr  to  Nort!ifie!  1,  a 
small  parish  of  Litchfield,  in  both  of  which  places  his  futiier  kept  a  t^uiuil 
country  store,  and  when  not  otherwise  engaged,  he  assisted  as  a  clork. 
When  about  sixteen,  he  kept  a  school  in  Northfield  during  the  summer, 
and  the  next  winter  in  Harwinton.  At  soTenteen,  he  entered  the  Law 
office  of  Ephraim  Kirby  of  Litehfield.  Bat,  abont  this  time  he  had  a  severe 
attack  of  the  measles,  which  lefk  him  with  a  riiattored  oonstitntion,  and  & 
weakness  of  the  eyes,  wbi(  h  caused  him  great  pain  and  loss  of  time,  and 
continued,  to  some  extent,  duriog  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  consequence 
chiefly  of  tliis  calamity,  he  left  Mr.  Kirby's  oflBce  and  remained  at  home  for 
about  a  year,  uualde  to  engage  in  any  but^iness.  lie  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
become  acquainted  with  the  liev.  John  Pierpout,  whoi»e  father  lived  a  few 
miles  distant,  and  who  commenced  that  literary  career  which  has  since  made 
hia  &me  national,  with  the  Bev*  Joseph  E.  Catnp,t  then  the  pastor  of  the 
ehnroh  in  Northlield.  Mr.  Pierpont,  while  pnrsaing  hia  etodiee,  hoarded 
with  Mr.  Dutton 's  father.  Inflnenoed  partly  by  his  own  inclination,  and 
partly  by  the  advice  and  encouragement  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  (afterwards  the 
Rev.)  Aaron  Dnfton,  and  of  Mr.  }*icrpont,he  changed  his  plan  and  concluded 
to  cndoa  v  ur  to  obtain,  by  hia  own  substantially  unaided  efforts,  a  collegiate 
education.  • 

During  the  succeeding  period  until  1806,  he  repeatedly  taught  district 
schook  in  Watertown,  and  in  the  intervals  prosecuted  hi&  studies,  part  of  the 
time  at  home,  and  part  of  the  time  with  Dr.  Backus  of  Bethlem,  with  the 
Bey.  Mr.  Starr  of  Warren,  at  the  Academy  at  South  Farms,  and  al  the 
Academy  at  Woodstock,  Conn.,  then  under  the  charge  of  his  uncle  already 
referred  to.  He  entered  the  Junior  class  in  Yale  College  in  the  autamn 
of  1800,  and  graduated  in  1808  with  the  highest  honour,  which  could,  under 
the  circumstances,  be  awarded  to  him.  It  was  during  a  rcviv:il  of  religion 
which  took  place  in  the  College  in  1S07  that  he  embraced  the  hopes  of  the 
Gospel,  and  united  himself  with  the  College  church. 

Before  he  was  graduated,  ho  ohtain«d  leave  of  absence  and  taught  an  Aca* 
demy  for  seyeral  months  at  Parmington.  For  a  year  or  more  after  his  gradna* 
tion,  he  had  charge  of  the  Academy  at  Faitfidd ;  and,  on  leaving  it,  went  to 
Andover  and  joined  the  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  passed  the  follow* 
ing  year  in  preparing  for  the  ministry.  From  1810  to  1814  he  was  a  Tutor 
in  Yale  Oollege.   During  the  whole  period,  he  suffered  soTcrely  from  weak 

*1IB.  from  GwtmoT  Dutton. 

t  JosBPH  Elrataii  Camp  wiLs;,^a(Iaat«d  at  Tale  Collogo  In  1787;  WBt«tdtlasdaMte«f  ^ 
ohoxoh  in  Northlield  in  17W0 1  wu  diBmiwed  in  18^7 ;  and  died  in  1838. 
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ey«,  and  ww  deprndanl,  in  a  great  mbtam,  on  the  Tolnntery  aittBttnoo  of 

•indents,  oven  in  preparing  himself  for  the  duties  of  hie  office.  In  the  last 
jwt  of  his  Tutorship,  he  received  a  coll  to  settle  as  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Portsmouth,  N.  II.;  but  his  irapcrfoct  health  iiuluccd  him  to  decline  it.  In 
the  autuma  of  1814,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  iu  Stratford, 
Conn.,  the  sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  President  Dwight. 

Mr.  Dutton  continued  pastor  of  the  church  in  6 traitor d,  uuivcrsallj 
esteemed  and  beloTod,  until  the  aatnmn  of  1821,  when  he  was  elected  to 
iho  Profeeaonliqp  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  PldloBophy  in  Yale  Coll^, 
as  ancoessor  to  the  lamented  Professor  Fisher.  Mathematics  had  almjs 
been  a  fevourite  study  with  him,  and  he  excelled  in  it  prohably  more  than 
in  any  other  branch  of  learning.  lie  accepted  the  appointment,  and  entered 
on  the  duties  of  the  office  with  great  alacrity  and  ardour  ;  hut  his  constitu- 
tion was  not  equal  to  the  effort.  His  mind  appeared  to  gain  in  :ii  fivity,  as  his 
body  declined  in  vigour.  After  a  short  time,  it  became  apparuiit  lo  his  most 
intimate  fricuds  that  his  intellect,  though  operating  with  unusual  strength 
and  clearness,  had  lost  all  subjection  to  his  will,  and  governed  the  whole  man 
with  the  power  and  emeltj  of  a  tyrant.  The  night  bronght  no  cessation  to 
his  mental  labours ;  but  the  hours  of  sleep  were  spent,  apparently  with  great 
satis&otion  to  himself,  in  solving  difficult  theorems  in  mathematics  or 
ahatruBe  questions  in  metaphystos.  No  physical  machinery  could  have  lasted 
long  under  such  constant  pressure  and  f^nch  incessant  friction.  Tt  is  not 
surprising  therefore  that  his  feeble  frame  soon  gave  way.  He  died  partly 
from  general  debility  and  partly  frum  pulmonary  affection,  iu  July,  1825. 
Uc  retained  apparently  the  full  possession  of  his  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties  to  the  very  moment  of  dissolution ;  and  it  was  evident  that  he 
nnderstood  what  was  passing  after  the  power  of  speeoh  was  gone.  The  last 
manifestation  of  oonsoiousness  was  an  index  to  the  whole  tenor  of  his  lifb— 
a  peaceful  smile.  His  last  days  and  hours  were  worthy  of  his  earnest  and 
devoted  Chri^<tian  life.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rot.  Dr. 
£.  T.  Fitch  from  Acts  xiii.  36. 

•  Shortly  after  Mr.  Dutton's  settlement  in  Stratford,  he  was  married  to 
Maria,  daugliter  of  Dr.  Asa  llopkius  of  Hartford.  They  had  two  sons,  the 
eldest  of  whom  wa-s  gra  luatud  at  Yale  College  in  1837,  but,  on  account  of 
an  hereditary  weakuess  of  eyes,  was  preveatod  from  following  a  professional 
life.  Mrs.  Button,  with  her  two  sons,  still  (1856)  surmes. 

When  I  entered  Yale  College  in  1811, 1  found  Mr.  Dutton  there  as  Tutor, 
and  he  continued  in  that  capacity  tiU  the  oommenoement  of  my  Senior  year. 
Though  I  was  not  at  any  time  under  his  immediate  instruction,  I  was  brought 
into  more  intimate  relations  with  him  than  most  of  even  his  own  pupils,  as  I 
frefiuendy  served  as  his  amanuensis ;  and  m  v  recollections  of  him  hare  always 
been  among  the  most  cherished  of  my  college  life.  Tn  person  he  was  rather 
iihovc  than  below  the  medium  height,  was  slender  and  graceful,  had  a  conn- 
tcuaucc  that  always  wore  a  benignant  aspect,  while  it  easily  lighted  up  with 
intelligence  or  took  on  a  cheerful  and  winning  sndle.  His  manners  were 
perhaps  less  courtly  and  polished  than  those  of  hu  intimate  fHend  and  feUow- 
Tutor,  Mr.  Hull  ;*  but  they  were  natural  and  simple,  and  had  that  adniir»> 

•Ar*tu  !«  Bkvil  IIcll  was  bom  at  Woodbridge,  Conn.,  October  12,  1778;  jamt4  throo^ 
Tivln  College  with  high  rc|nitation  and  wm  ptkluuttMl  in  1H07;  engaged  in  tcaclii  u  Mhool  at 
Wvkhenfleld,  Conn.,  out  was  obliged  to  rvlinquish  it  asd  trmvel  to  the  8outh  on  account  of  pnl- 
mtmtj  ImdenoiM;  wbs  a  Tator  in  Yale  College  from  1810  to  1816,  at  theoloae  of  whioh  pwiod 
tm  waa  lioenied  to  jiwli  tlis  Qwytj  w  ortshwd  —  fsstog  of  ths  Kat  shswh  is  WoimlUh 

Vot.  II.  75 
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bis  qnalUj  of  miking  themseWes  feU  without  being  notic cd .   So  muTemDy 

was  he  esteemed  by  tbo  ^dents  that  amidst  all  the  diffieult  passagw  of 
college  life,  which  so  often  array  the  .students  on  one  side  and  the  Faculty 
on  the  other,  I  cannot  recall  an  instance  in  which  I  ever  heard  a  word  dropped 
to  Mr.  Datton'.H  (iispuragement.  It  was  not  that  he  was  uri'luly  tolerant 
of  evil,  or  that  he  was  wanting  iu  vigilance  or  energy ;  but  i-o  uuiver^al  and 
entire  was  the  oonfidenoe  that  was  reposed  io  him,  that  it  soeme<l  to  be  taktn 
for  granted  that  even  where  he  originated  or  oonenrred  in  decided  and  even 
Mvere  measnieB,  he  was  incapable  of  being  inilneneed  by  any  other  than 
the  highest  and  p\irest  motives.  I  have  always  understood  that  the  fnme 
qvalities  which  gave  him  so  much  favour  as  a  Tutor,  rendered  him  eqnnllj 
populiir  fifter  he  was  advanced  to  the  Professorship. 

As  a  preacher,  my  estimate  of  him  is  formed  partly  from  having  heard  him 
preach  once  or  twice  in  the  College  chapel,  partly  from  having  w  ritten,  by 
his  request,  some  of  hi:i  discourses,  but  chiefly  from  the  testimuuy  of  some 
of  my  friends  who  were  among  his  constant  hearers  at  Stratford.  His  voice 
was  not  one  of  great  power,  but-  it  was  distmot,  and  not  otherwise  than 
agreeable.  He  had  little  gesture,  and  not  a  high  degree  of  animation ;  boi 
there  was  an  admirable  propriety  in  hi^  mode  of  otteranee,  and  a  manifest 
conviction  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  what  he  was  saying,  that  conld 
hardly  fail  to  secure  the  attention,  and  enlist  the  feelings,  of  his  audience. 
His  sermons  had  little  in  them  that  was  startling  or  brilliant;  but  they  were 
written  in  excellent  taste,  full  of  appropriate  and  weiglity  thought,  and  con- 
structed with  such  logical  accuracy  an  not  only  to  gain,  but  keep,  their 
lodgment  in  the  memory,  as  material  for  subsequent  meditation.  Though 
he  was  distingnished  for  metaphysicsl  acnmen,  he  thonghti  with  the  great 
Bdwards,  that  the  pulpit  is  not  the  legitimate  place  for  its  ezercise-^ileri 
be  was  contented  to  know  nothing  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  oroeified. 

In  his  whole  character, — intellectual,  moral,  Christian,  there  was  a  beau- 
tiful symmetry.  All  who  knew  him,  loved  and  admired  him  while  he  lived ; 
and  his  few  surviving  friends  cherish  his  memory  as  a  treasure,  and  never 
speak  of  him  but  in  a  tone  of  unaooustomed  reverence. 

FROK  THE  HON.  HEKBT  DUTTON. 
oovBaMon  of  covmmtioqv. 

Nkw  Haven,  April  2S,  1866. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  my  brother,  the  late  Ptofteaor 
Dtttton,  prior  to  the  time  when  he  was  struggling  in  various  ways  to  fit  him- 
self for  College,  and  to  procure  funds  to  pny  his  expenses  while  there.  Ho 
was  absent  from  home  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  but  the  pleasure  which  his 
short  visits  gave  to  every  member  of  the  family,  is  indelibly  impressed  on  my 
memory. 

With  a  fteble  constitution,  weak  eyes,  and  an  empty  pune,  the  prospect 

must  have  been  dark ;  hut  he  was  never  desponding,  and  was  usually  hopeful 

and  chec-rftd.  He  took  a  .^rcat  interest  in  all  tlie  ynungcr  niemWrs  of  the 
family,  and  spent  a  great  part  of  the  time,  during  his  vacations,  while  teaching 

May  22, 1821 ;  and,  after  having  labonred  faithfullj  aereral  yean  and  been  taken  off  from  hi* 
lalMDn  for  on«  year  bj  the  return  of  (be  maladjr  wbicb  bad  prerioualy  tbreatcncd  kim,  died  m 
tb*  17th  of  May,  18M.   H«  was  a  peraon  of  an  nnoomiBOoly  attrMiir*  cxterinr, — mna]]  hat 

well  formctl,  M  ith  a  face  cxfirt  s,«ivc  of  great  intrltigencr,  and  manners  that  C'>nil;in'  'l  sIiiipncitT 
and  ili;^iiit>  in  an  iiiuisiml  iliRric.  H<!  had  a  tiiplilv  cultivated  t«i»tf,  and  wrulv  in  a  cl:v.'5<icaj 
ail  i  I  ' <  gsint  stylo .  1m[  i  w  mannor  in  tlio  ]>iilpit  chnmi  tt  ri/cd  ratli'-r  Jiv  that  ffraccfhl  i  tm- 
priety  whiob  aveiy        adnirea,  ibaa  bjr  that  deep  kindling  of  the  loul  tbataobo^y  oaa  reaiai. 
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school  and  in  College,  in  rambling  with  them  through  the  fields,  or  sporting 
with  them  in  the  haui»e.  llu  had  a  remarkably  mild  blue  eje,  which  never,  to 
my  knowledge,  lost  ito  Amiable  expression,  tbrongh  anger,  yentioD,  ormsleTO- 
lenee.  A  favourite  species  of  amnsement  wHh  him  was  to  excite  the  wonder  of  his 
joung  friends  by  the  statement  of  some  remarkable  scientific  phenomenon,  and 
then  gratify  them  by  a  funiilinr  explanation  of  it.  lie  apparently  enjoyed  him- 
self highly  in  debating  moot  (luestions  in  Mural  Philosophy  and  Theology  with 
Ids  father, — ^who,  although  deprived  of  early  advantages,  had  a  strong  mind 
and  a  great  taste  fbr  such  discussions.  He  took  a  pecnliar  intmst  in  the  meiH 
tal  improvement  of  one  of  his  younger  sisters,  whose  disposition  and  tastes 
wero  very  similar  to  his  own,  and  who  afterwards,  for  a  whilo,  wns  inniHfo 
of  his  family.  Observing  in  me  also,  a  greater  fondness  for  study,  Uian  for  the 
iabuui  s  of  a  turm,  hc  encouraged  wo  to  follow  his  example  m  obtaimng  an  edu> 
oation  by  my  own  exertions,  and  aided  me  bj  the  loan  of  books  and  socfa  other 
means  as  were  in  his  power. 

After  an  interval  of  a  number  of  years,  I  took  charge  of  the  same  Academy 
in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  which  he  had  previously  superintended.  It  was  very 
gratifying  to  me  to  lind  nxich  a  pleasant  recollection  of  him  among  his  former 
pupils  and  patrons — they  uniformly  spoke  of  the  patience  and  cheerfidoess  with 
which  he  bore  the  trial  of  being  often  oUiged  to  sit  in  a  darkened  room,  ind  of 
the  pleasure  and  ])runt  which  they  derived  from  his  conversation.  He  was,  at 
every  period  of  his  life,  extremely  affable  with  all,  without  regard  to  age  or 
position  in  society.  It  has  often  b;  eii  my  lot  to  meet  with  persons  of  an  hum- 
blo  situation,  who  have  related  with  much  satisfaction  some  remark  which  he 
had  made  to  th«m.  Long  after  bis  death,  I  casually  met  with  a  sea-lhring  maa 
of  Stratford,  who  had  been  one  ot  his  pimshioners.  Having  learned  that  I  wss 
a  brother  of  his  former  pastor,  he  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  warm  commenda- 
tion, and  mentioned  particidarly  that  my  brother  once  took  a  voyage  with  him, 
on  a  small  vessel,  along  the  sea  coast,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He  described, 
in  glowing  terms,  the  delightful  conversations  which  they  had,  on  the  deck  of 
the  vessel,  and  closed  by  remarking  that  Mr.  Dntton,  on  leaving,  piesented 
turn  with  an  earthen  jug,  in  which  he  had  carried  medicines, — which,  on  his 
account,  he  valued  highly,  and  would  not  part  with,  till  the  day  of  his  death. 

Whenever  I  visited  him,  whether  while  pastor  of  the  church  in  Stratford,  or 
Professor  in  Yale  College,  he  was  always  the  same.  Though  his  conversation 
WIS  easy  and  natural,  it  did  not  consist  of  tiie  ordinary  dut-chat  of  the  day, 
but  soon  assumed  a  philosophical  turn.  He  was  not  destitute  of  humour,  but 
it  was  never  sarcastic  or  vulgar,  but  always,  even  when  under  the  least 
res  t  r  1  i  11 1 ,  n  ft  ned  and  delicate.  His  Whole  influence  was  calonlated  to  enlighten 
and  improve  his  fellow  men. 

With  the  highest  respect, 

Toots, 

HSHBY  ourrai. 
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JAMES  RICHA^S.- 

1812—1822. 

James  RirnARDS  the  second  son  of  James  Richards,  was  horn  at 
Abington,  Mass.,  on  the  of  February,  1784.  While  h©  was  very  young, 
his  parents,  with  their  family,  removed  to  Plainficld  in  the  same  State, 
where  he  received  his  early  education.  He  became  hopefully  piuufi  duriiig 
a  revival,  wheu  he  wajs  about  thirteen  yean  c£  ago ;  but  lift  did  not  iBftkft  a 
pablio  profeaaon  of  veUgion  until  be  was  ntiielfteii.  He  bad  a  strong  deaiie 
to  devote  bimself  to  tbe  miniaCfy ;  but  tbe  einramatanoee  of  bis  Cither's 
hmkj  rendered  it  difficult  that  he  should  be  spared  from  the  fainit  and  it 
was  not  onUl  he  was  far  advanced  in  his  twentieth  year  that  he  was  able  to 
commence  his  studios  preparatory  to  cnt(  rinir  College.  He  entered  Will- 
iams College  when  he  was  twenty-two,  and  graduated  in  the  class  of  1809. 
Though  he  waa  obliged,  even  durinj  his  eollege  life,  to  make  vigorous  efforts 
lur  his  own  support,  he  maiuLaiucd  u  highly  respectable  htauding  as  a  stu- 
dent, and  in  the  malbematiea  iHurtieiilarly,  was  distingnisbed.  ffis  bigbest 
distinoti^Mk,  bowever,  oonsisted  in  tbe  depth  and  vigour  of  bis  piety,  and  m 
bis  being  one  of  those  few  students,  witb  wbom  may  be  said  to  bave  origi- 
nated the  American  Foreign  Missionary  enterpriie. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation,  ho  became  a  member  of  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  at  Andover.  Here  he  ));id  much  to  do  in  awakening  and  dif- 
fusing a  missionary  spirit  among  his  fellow  students  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the 
number  who  originated  the  Memorial  to  the  (Jeneral  Asbociation  of  Massa- 
chusetts, that  led  to  the  formation  of  the  American  Board.  His  name  was 
originally  subscribed  to  tbat  paper,  but  was  snbseqaentlj  wifbdrawn,  OD 
aoooont  of  an  apprebenston  expresaed  bj  some  members  of  tbe  Asaoeiation, 
that,  in  tbe  tben  existing  state  of  public  opinion  on  the  subjeet  of  foreign 
missions,  too  many  names  might  prejudice  the  application. 

In  September,  1812,  he  finished  his  theological  studies,  and  was  licenaed 
to  preach.  Having  been  accepted  by  the  Committee  of  the  American 
Board,  as  a  candidate  for  missionary  service,  he  went,  in  November  follow- 
ing, to  Philadelphia,  where  ho  spent  nearly  two  yearti  in  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  as  part  of  his  missionary  education.  Here  he  often 
preaobed  to  destitute  congregations,  and  was  employed,  for  a  time,  as  a  mis- 
nonary  in  tbe  suburbs  of  ibe  eity. 

In  1814,  wheu  BIr.  Biobards'  training  for  the  missionary  work  was  com* 
pleted,  the  Board  were  prevented  firom  sending  him  forth,  by  tbe  war  then 
existing  between  the  T^nlted  States  and  (Jreat  Britain.  Ho  accordingly 
accepted  an  invitation  to  preach  to  a  small  but  greatly  divided  congregation 
in  Deering,  N.  H.  His  labours  were  instrumental,  not  only  in  re'^torin?^ 
harmony  to  a  distracted  church,  but  in  bringing  a  considerable  number  w 
tbe  saving  knowledge  and  experience  of  Divine  tnttb. 

In  May,  1815,  be  was  married  to  Sarab  Bardweli  of  Gosben,  Mass.  Om 
tbe  Slst  of  June  following,  be  was  orduned  at  Nowburyport,  in  oompany 
witb  Mesars.  Warren,  Mills,  Meiga,  Poor,  and  Bardwoll, — ^tbt  aenaini  on  lb* 
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ocetrion  bttng  pretelied  by  tiie  B«t.  Br.  Woroestor  of  Salem.  Ob  ihe  28il 
of  Oetober,  he  embarked,  in  company  with  eight  mttrioiiMry  brathreii  aiid 
■iateTs,  for  Ceylon ;  and,  after  a  fiiv<rafabl6  pauage  of  flvo  month*,  they 
were  safely  landed  at  Columbo. 

The  Government  received  the  missionaries  favourably,  and  ajsglgned  them 
stations  in  Jaffna,  at  Tillipally  and  Batlieottn.  Mr.  UichardH,  wlio  wua 
Btationod  at  Batticotta,  commenced  his  stuUies  at  Jaffiiuputain,  where  a 
temporary  residence  was  obtained,  till  the  necessary  buildings  should  be 
prepared.  But  he  waa  rabject  to  great  embananrnMiita  hi  tiie  prose- 
eataon  of  hia  work.  He  was  attacked  with  a  severe  inflammadon  of  the 
eyes,  whicb  incapacitated  him  for  study ;  and  the  remedies  wbich  be  applied, 
operated  vn&TOlirably  upon  bis  general  health,  and  arc  supposed  to  have 
brought  on  the  pulmonary  disease  which  ultiiiiately  terminated  his  life. 
But,  though  his  studies  were  intcrru{»tod,  he  was  enabled  to  turn  his  medi- 
oal  knowledge  to  good  account,  and  ueeasionally  to  preach  tu  t)ie  natives 
through  an  iuterpreter.  In  September,  1817,  his  health  became  t>u  much 
reduced,  that  he  was  obliged  to  desist  from  every  kind  of  labour ;  but  a 
Tiait  of  a  few  months  to  Oolnmbo  considerably  relieved  him ;  and  it  was 
anbeeitnently  thought  desirable  that  he  sbonld  visit  that  plaoe  again,  and 
eventually  that  he  should  accompany  Mr.  Warren,  then  at  Columbo,  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Accordingly,  they  set  sail  from  Colombo  in  April, 
and  arrived  at  Cape  Town  in  July. 

Mf.  Warren  survived  the  voyage  but  a  short  time  ;  and  such  was  the 
state  of  Mr.  Richards'  health,  that  it  appeared  almost  certain  that  the  two 
friends  were  destined  to  but  a  brief  separation.  The  first  three  months 
indeed  seemed  to  show  some  improvement  in  his  symptoms ;  but  a  severe 
hemorrhage  then  took  place,  in  conseqnenoe  of  which  he  entirely  lost  his 
voice.  In  the  latter  part  of  November,  he  embarked  for  Madras,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Columbo,  and  by  water  to  JaSnapatam.  His  journey 
by  land  to  Batticotta,  though  a  distance  of  only  seven  miles,  waa  followed 
by  such  extreme  exhaustion  that  bc^th  himself  and  his  bretliren  supposed 
that  the  time  of  hi^  i!ep;utTire  had  nearly  come.  lu  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  however,  he  reeovered  so  much  strength  as  to  be  able  to 
visit  the  missiou  schools,  and  sometimes  to  communicate  religious  instruo* 
tion  by  means  of  an  interpreter. 

hk  April,  1820,  he  had  recovered  his  voice,  and  so  mnch  general  vigour 
as  to  justify  the  hope  that  many  years  of  missionary  nsefulness  might  be  in 
store  for  hioL  For  about  one  year,  he  rendered  himself  highly  useful  to 
the  million,  not  only  by  his  wise  counsels,  but  by  his  active  labours.  But 
he  attemjjtcd  more  than  the  state  of  his  licalth  would  justify.  In  conse- 
quence of  overtusking  lii'^  powers,  ho  relapsed  into  his  fonner  debilitated 
«iate,  from  whieh  he  was  destined  never  to  emerge.  But  he  had  the 
pleasure  to  see  that  the  smiles  of  Providence  were  evidently  resting  on  the 
work  to  which  he  had  devoted  himaelf,— not  less  than  fifteen  natives  bemg, 
at  the  dose  of  the  year  1821,  in  chureh  fellowship,  and  others  in  an  bqnir- 
ing  and  hopeful  state. 

Mr.  Richards  continued  to  decline  till  tlir  29th  of  June,  1822,  when  he 
experienced  a  sudden  change  from  gradual  decay  to  the  must  actitc  suffer* 
ing.  TTe  lin-j'ercd  in  this  stat<>  till  the  3il  of  Aujrnst,  when  he  died,  joyful 
and  triumphant,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
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He  hid  ikm  obildNB,— imm  too  wtd  two  daogbtars.  The  son  if  • 
tMoher  of  idiotic  children  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Kiobttdf  mm 
nvEied        aCtor  Ub  deoMM,  but  died  in  the  spiing  of  1825. 

PBOM  THS  BEY,  DANIBL  POOR,  D.  D. 

My  deer  Sir :  Mj  lirtt  eeqauiituioe  with  the  Ber.  Jemes  Biefaerda  wm  fornod 
at  Heoorer,  at  the  dose  of  my  cellmate  course  at  Dartmouth  Oollcge.  Mr. 
Richards  and  his  companion,  the  Rev.  Edvt^ard  Warron,  came  to  Hnnover  for  tha 
purpose  of  attending  a  course  of  medical  lectures  in  reference  to  their  cojitenipl*- 
ted  service  as  foreign  missionaries;  and  it  was  there  that  I  had  my  firai 
intercliangc  of  thought  and  feeling  with  them  on  the  subject  of  foreign  missions. 
Subsequently,  at  Andorer,  I  bad  free  intercourse  with  both  these  brethren,  in 
rtfi  rence  to  my  joining  the  little  band,  who  had  pledged  theros^res  (D.  V.}  to 
the  Foreign  Mission  field.  From  tlio  time  of  our  embarkation,  I  was  personally 
associated  with  these  beloved  lirethren,  till  their  removal  from  the  mission  field; 
and  as  each  of  them  was  successively  my  fellow-labourer  at  the  same  station, — 
nUipally,  in  North  Ceylon,  they  are  so  closely  sesodated  and  embalmed 
In  my  memory  that  I  cannot,  in  oompiianoe  with  yonr  leqoest,  satis&ctoijly 
give  a  sheet  of  reminiscences  of  the  one,  without  a  passing  notice  of  the  other. 

Mr.  W'lrren,  the  only  one  of  our  mission  company  of  nine,  who  was  unmar- 
ried, was  distinguished  by  his  affability  and  kind  attentions  to  his  asi»oeiate6y 
both  as  a  friend  and  as  a  physician.  On  our  arrival  at  Columbo,  Ceylon,  Mr. 
Warren,  being  free  from  the  carea  of  a  family,  was  depnted  by  the  mission  to 
proceed  to  Jaffna,  by  land,  in  a  palanquin,  to  make  arrangementa  at  the  two 
stations  if  I'illipally  and  Batticotta  for  the  mission  families,  who,  some  monthn 
subsequently,  prot^'ofded  thither  by  sea.  On  entering  upon  our  labours  at  Tilli- 
pally  in  October,  1816,  Mr.  Warren's  services  among  the  natives  as  a  physician, 
and  moreespectally  as  a  w)Yfeon,  turned  to  great  account  in  opening  the  way 
for  more  direct  missionary  labours,  and  Ibr  awakening  attention  to  tbe  natvre 
and  importance  of  the  Gospel  mcsst^.  But  alas,  for  us,  his  useful  course  on 
earth  was  soon  finisbo'l  After  the  lapse  of  one  short  yenr  from  the  time  of  our 
settlement  at  TillipaUy,  he  was  again  sei7.ed  with  a  pulmonary  affection, — a 
disease  by  which  ho  was  afflicted  before  leaving  America,  and  by  which  he  was 
now  threatened  with  speedy  dissolution.  At  this  trying  period,  he  hod  rioh 
experience  of  the  promised  presence  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,—"  Lo,  I  am  with 
you  "  As  indicative  of  his  state  of  mind  in  the  near  prospect  of  closing  his  pro- 
bationary course,  ho  once  observed,  on  being  interrogated  as  to  the  state  of  his 
mind,  "  I  have  as  great  Joys  as  this  weak  frame  can  endure."  On  pariially 
rseorering  fh>ra  this  state  of  extreme  weakness,  he  was  advised  to  proceed  to 
Oolnmbo,  the  metropolis  of  the  Island,  for  change  of  climate  and  for  medical  aid. 
In  accordance  with  this  advice,  he  proceeded  thither  in  company  with  Mr 
Richards,  who  also  was  an  invalid,  and  suffering  from  the  same  disease.  After 
spending  several  months  at  Coiumbo,  they  both  proceeded  in  acconiance  with 
medical  adfiee,  to  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope.  On  the  passage,  Mr.  Warren  being 
invigorated  in  body,  lamented  that  he  had  not  thoee  sensible  mantfostatione  of 
the  Saviour's  presence  with  which  he  was  favoured  in  Coylon.  On  giving  expres- 
sion to  this  state  of  feeling,  he  was  appropriately  reminded  by  Mr.  Richards,  his 
brother  phyNician  and  fellow  sufferer,  that  **  the  good  Physician  keeps'his  choicest 
cordials  till  they  are  needed,  and  can  be  duly  appreciated."  Mr.  Warren  derived 
no  essential  benefit  from  his  voyage  to  the  Cape;  but  gradually  declined  till  he 
departed  in  the  triumphs  of  Christian  hope  and  &ith  on  the  18th  of  August, 
IRIR, — nearly  three  years  from  the  time  of  leaving  his  native  country.  lie  did 
indeed  receive  the  choioest  cordials  when  moat  needed,  in  the  hour  of  nature^ 
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eztremityj  when  ilc&h  aud  heart  do  fail.         last  expressions  were  with  raptar 
ouB  cmoiiMw,  "Oh,  thou  kind  Angel,  conduct  me,  conduct  me!"  Thie  dofttb* 
bed  scene  WM  made,  in  the  wonder-working  proTidence  of  Qod,  the  meftns  of  the 

hopeful  conversion  of  a  thouglitloss  young  man,  who  attended  Mr.  Wurenesn 
watcher,  iuid  who  ministered  to  him  in  his  last  hours. 

After  Mr.  Warren's  decease,  Mr.  liichards  resided  for  some  months  in  the  family 
of  Mr.  Melville,  an  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  J^ngliiih  Government,  m  iho 
Oepe»  end  a  pioua  mui.  This  gentlemen,  owing  in  a  greet  degree  to  Mr.  Bicheide' 
isfloence,  subsequently  left  his  employment,  and  engaged  as  e  missionary  in  the 
service  of  ihc  London  Mi.ssionary  Society.  Tliis  was  an  exceedingly  gratifying 
event  to  Mr.  iiicliards,  as  he  rofjardcd  it,  in  some  sort,  as  tlio  result  of  his 
temporary  banishment  from  the  uiisnion  field  in  Jatl'ua.  Mr.  Melville  laboured 
mnny  years  successfully  as  a  missionary  in  different  parts  of  South  Africa,  and 
kept  up  a  continued  correspondence,  first  with  Mr.  Richards  and  subsequently 
with  the  Rev.  Joseph  Knight,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  who  also  waaa 
fellow-labourer  with  mc  in  the  mission  fK-M.  Thus,  t)y  means  of  these  provi- 
dences, Mr.  Richards'  ill  health  and  umlcsired  voyage  to  the  Cape  became  a 
connecting  link  between  the  interesting  mission  tiuld  in  South  Africa  and  that  of 
North  Ceylon;  Ibr  in  Mr.  MelTille's  communications  we  were  usually  fkToured 
with  a  condensed  view  of  what  was  in  progress  touching  the  afikirs  of  our  Zion 
in  that  part  of  the  world. 

On  Mr.  ri.  hanls*  return  to  Ceylon,  in  the  year  1819,  it  was  manifest  that 
the  insidii'us  disease  with  which  he  was  alllicte<l  had  made  great  progress,  and 
that  his  day K  uu  earth  must  be  few.  His  frame  was  j^'Uiaciated,  and  he  could 
apeak  but  in  a  whisper.  Contrary,  however,  to  our  ftars  and  quite  beyond  all 
our  hopes,  his  usefid  ii&  vss  prolonged,  much  in  the  same  state,  for  the  space  of 
more  than  three  ycax^,  until  the  3d  of  August,  1822.  Thoogh  in  so  fteUe  a 
state  of  health,  ho  was  al>lc  to  render  important  a5?sistnTirp  !»s  a  fthy-^icau,  as  a 
Christian  eonif>anion  in  the  midst  of  idolaters,  and  as  a  counsellor  la  the  incipi- 
ent stageii  of  our  Mii>.stunury  operations. 

On  the  decease  of  my  late  wife,  in  May,  1821,  I  was  left  alone  at  my  station 
with  the  care  of  three  young  children,  a  boarding-school  establishment 
heathen  children  of  both  sexes,  and  an  extensive  village-school  e.^tahlLshraent,  as 
the  appropriate  basi^  for  village  prcachinp^.  In  this  emergency,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richards  were,  at  my  request,  removed  from  Batticotta,  where  they  had  from 
the  beginning  been  associated  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meigs,  to  the  station  at  TiUt> 
pally,  to  take  diaige,  with  the  aid  of  naUve  assistants,  of  the  totly  oonoems  of 
the  two  boarding-schools  at  the  Station.  In  this  dispensation  of  Providence,  it 
peeined  to  be  revealed  to  u.s  why  Mr.  Richards*  life  had  been  lengthened  beyond 
its  apparently  appointed  time.  And  lu-re  too,  is  an  instructive  illustration  of  the 
advantages  of  what  we  aimed  at  from  the  beginning, — namely,  to  establish  a 
oo&centratcd  and  mutually  sustainii^  mission,  so  dtuated  that  the  fruits  of  our 
labour  might  not  be  lost  by  the  deaUi  or  flulure  of  one  or  more  individuals.  And 
in  the  light  of  this  same  illustration,  which  shows  what  a  sick  man  may  do,  may 
be  seen  the  pcrions.lo.sse.s  to  which  Missionary  Societies  are  subjected  by  not 
sending  seasonable  and  adequate  reinforcements  of  men  and  money  to  ttieir 
respective  missions. 

While  a  boarder  in  ,Mr.  Ricbards*  family,  I  fbvnd  myself  in  circttmstanecs 
more  laYoursble  than  before,  ibr  coming  into  close  contact  with  the  natives 
throughout  an  extensive  village  circuit,  for  the  purpose  of  technically  preaching 

thi*  '  Jospol  of  the  grace  of  Ood.  In  addition  to  t!ie  assistance  which  Mr.  Rich- 
ards rendered  in  providing  for  tlie  fanuly  and  boarding-school  estabU&hnients,  he 
took  charge,  in  connection  with  a  native  teacher, — ^also  a  pupU,  of  the  &rst  class 
in  the  boarding-school,  in  English  Grammar.  In  this  important  branch,  it  fell 
to  Mr.  Bicbsrda'  lot  to  lead  the  way.  Hereby,  he  put  forth  a  ibrming  band  in 
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the  education  of  some  who  were  subscqucntljr  the  first  grsdufttM  from  the  BeAti* 
ootto  Semiimry.  While  thus  uuociated  with  Mr.  Richards  it  wms  thai  1  vm 

brouglit  into  close  fellowship  with  him  as  S  Cliristian  brother  and  fcllow-labourtr 
in  the  mission  field,  and  us  oiie  of  tlic  jiionocrs  in  tlie  foroign  missionary  enter- 
prise. He  took  a  lively  interesit  in  my  appropriate  bphcre  of  labour,  and  did 
much  in  various  ways  to  strengthen  and  encourage  me  iu  the  work.  He  was 
habitually  in  a  dkeerftil  firarae  of  mind,  and  though  ho  oonvereed  but  Uttlo, 
umally  had  loroe  weighty  remark  ibr  the  occasion;  and  hence  be  contributed  his 
slureof  interest  to  our  social  prayer  meetings.  He  ever  took  a  conservative 
fiew  of  the  affairs  of  the  miKsion, — believinis:  that  we  were  highly  favour,  u  i:i 
regard  to  our  livid  of  labour  ami  future  prospixts.  lu  conversation  with  him 
retipectiug  the  early  movements  of  MilLi  and  his  associates,  (of  whom  Mr.  Bieh» 
ards  was  one,)  be  informed  me  that  from  the  time  of  his  enlistment  as  a  tatmga 
mtasionary,  he  had  his  mind  made  up  to  the  point  of  working  his  way  beibr«  tbft 
ma^t  to  some  part  of  the  Pagan  world,  in  case  that  should  be  found  necessary  to 
carry  out  tho  object  of  his  enlisirucnt. 

For  montUh  prcviouii  to  his  dissolution,  it  was  a  severe  trial  to  bun  tiiat  his 
mind  so  deeply  sympathised  with  the  extreme  apathy  and  morbid  state  of  his 
body.  On  my  aoeesting  him  one  morning  in  the  way  of  inquiring  after  hia 
health,  he  replied,  "  Strange  to  say,  I  am  hoping  to  be  in  Heaven  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  and  yet  am  stupid  as  a  stone!"  During  this  period,  he  greatly 
enjoyed  the  bearing  of  the  Scriptures  read,  an*l  the  visits  of  Christian  friends; 
and  though  his  remarks  were  lew,  they  were  an  ample  compensation  to  tboM 
who  ministered  to  him  in  his  ftebleness.  His  case  fiimshed,  in  this  lespeet,  a 
happy  specimen  of  the  intdttectual  and  moral  wealth  which  the  infirm  and  faint- 
ing, whether  old  or  young,  may  possess,  and  which  they  have  to  impart  to  those 
who  wait  ufjon  them  in  the  season  of  imttire's  extremity,  when  otlu  rwise  their 
society  might  be  shunned,  instead  of  being  sought.  As  I  was  once  sustaining 
him  on  the  side  <tf  his  bed,  while  seated  in  fiill  view  of  our  mission  church  fawy^ 
ing  ground,  he  burst  forth  with  deep  emotion  and  said,  "  How  surprising  and 
Joyful  it  will  be  to  wake  up  here  in  Tillipally  on  the  Resurrection  morn!  "  The 
whole  scene  of  t!ir.t  day,  as  described  by  I'nsident  Danes  in  a  sermon  which  \fr. 
Richards  much  aduiiri  il.  seemed  to  pass  before  his  mind  in  blessed  anticipation. 

About  tiflcen  day^  before  his  death,  a  change  came  over  him.  He  was  sub- 
jected to  frequent  paroxysms  of  pain,  grievous  to  be  borne.  But  fats  mind  was 
equally  wrrought  upon,  being  greatly  r>>used,  invigorated,  and  made  joyful  in  God 
his  Saviour.  It  was  my  privilege  to  minister  to  him  the  last  night  of  his  sutfer- 
ings  on  rnrtli:  on  his  obtaining  ti  mpornry  relief  from  intense  pain,  he  observed, 
**  1  should  willing  to  have  my  bodily  pains  increase,  if  the  joys  I  have  arising 
from  my  views  of  the  Savfour  were  increased  alto."  *'  And  what  arc  thoss 
views  F"  said  T,  *'  which  you  have  of  the  Saviour      "  GanH  teU,*'  laid  he-^ 

in  R  word,  tis  ioee  and  stt^ering.*' 

T  also  wa5?  in  joyous  attendnneo  on  that  pleasant  morning,  when,  in  n  s1  ite  of 
sweut  repose  of  body  and  mind,  he  made  his  last  adjustmentn  and  ginle«i  u]i  his 
mind  for  his  final  exit.  I  heard  him  call  for  the  little  Bible  which  he  had  kept  la 
reserve  Ibr  the  occasion,  and  saw  him  present  it  to  his  young  and  only  son.  I 
also  distinctly  heard  the  three  accompanying  ri  tpiests, — requests  suggested  and 
sanctioned  not  le>s  liy  the  blessed  volume  itself  than  by  the  deep  yearnings  of  s 
father's  love.  T,  too,  was  in  the  secret  of  the  last  signal  agreed  upon  ))y  him  and 
his  surviving  and  attending  partner, — that  the  las|  expiring  gaze  upon  her,  after 
the  power  of  utterance  &tled,  should  be  the  accepted  token  that  ail  wa$  uhU,  at 
the  last  sundering  of  all  earthly  ties. 

In  regard  to  his  personal  appearance,  Mr.  Richards  may  have  been  about  five 
feet  eight  ineh.  s  in  height;  but  being  of  a  sUndv-r  frame,  or  rather  the  reverse  of 
being  a  corpulent  man,  he  was  in  appearance  rather  tall.   Ho  was  of  a  sandy 
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complexion,  and  his  coant«nftncc  was  a  fair  index  to  the  man — though  chcerfal> 
j«t  mild,  grmre,  and  prepoflaeasii^.  His  manner  of  preaching  was  plain,  didao- 
tie,  and  pointed,  evincing  an  earnest  and  devoted  spirit  rather  than  very 
remarkable  talents.  In  this  connection,  however,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he 
attained  to  a  good  degree  of  rcspi-ctability  in  two  professions,  theological  und 
medical,  in  the  time  usually  allotted  to  one.  But  it  vras  in  imparting  counsel 
and  encouragement  to  his  associates,  that  be  most  excelled,  and  for  which  he  waa 
•inoarely  lorod  and  higjh^  esteemed. 

I  iiemain»  Rev.  and  dear  Sir,  yonrt  vesy  tmly, 

J>.  POOR. 


ALFRED  MITCHELL* 

Alfred  Mitchell  was  born  in  Wethcrsfield,  Conn.,  on  the  22d  of  May, 
i71M).  Both  his  parents  wera  of  Soottbh  eztraetion.  His  £ither  waa  the 
Hon*  Stephen  Mix  MitoheU,  who  held  variona  important  offioes  under  botli 
the  Stata  ttad  National  govorament.s,  and  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  after 
n  long  career  of  both  civil  and  Christian  usefulness.  lib  mother  was  Han- 
nah, daugliter  of  Donald  Grant,  a  lady  of  distlDguLshcd  oxcellonce,  who  also 
survived  to  old  age  and  a  frnned  every  relation  she  sustainpd.  It  was  no 
small  privilege  to  havo  been  born  of  such  parents,  und  espi cially  tu  bo  the 
subject  of  such  a  training  as  their  high  intellcctaal,  social,  and  Christian 
qualities  would  be  likely  to  secure. 

Alfred,  the  youngest  son,  spent  his  early  yean  at  home,  and  waa  fitted 
for  College  at  the  pnhlio  school  in  Wetherafield.  He  waa  a  good  aoholar, 
and  was  partieularly  distinguished  for  a  judicious,  fcarle.ss  independenee, 
united  with  great  conscientiousness,  though  he  was  diffident  in  his  mannen 
to  a  fault.  His  favourite  amusement  was  cultivating  flowers  and  fruit ;  and 
he  retained  bis  relish  for  this  through  life.  He  entered  Yale  College  in 
1805,  and  graduated  in  1809.  During  thi;*  period,  he  became  the  subject 
of  deep  and  ubiuiiig  religious  impressions;  and,  at  the  age  of  sovcnteon, 
made  a  public  profession  of  his  faith,  by  uniting  with  the  College  churoh. 

Having  oompleted  hia  collegiate  conrae,  he  oommenced  the  study  of  Theo- 
logy under  the  direetion  of  the  Rev.  Ebeneier  Porter,  then  of  Washington, 
Conn.  He  continued  with  Urn  until  Mr.  P.  aocepted  the  Profe.<isorship  In 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover;  whither  also  he  followed  him,  and 
completed  his  theological  '^tn  lie.s,  after  a  course  of  three  years.  On  b'Hving 
the  Seminary,  he  preached,  for  a  short  time,  to  a  congregation  iu  Bridge- 
water,  l^Iass.,  and  then  accepted  an  invitation  to  preach  in  the  church  at 
Norwich,  rendered  vacant  by  the  then  recent  death  of  the  liev.  Asahel 
Hooker.  Having  preached  there  about  six  months,  ho  received  a  unanimous 
call  to  the  paatorahtp ;  and,  having  accepted  It,  waa  ordained  in  Oetober, 
1814, — the  ordination  sermon  being  preached  by  his  theological  teacher,  the 
Rev.  Professor  Porter. 

Here  Mr.  Mitchell  continued  a  laborious  and  fiuthfnl  minister,  for  seventeen 
yean.  During  this  period  hia  oongregation  grently  increased  in  numbera, 
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iatelligcQoe,  and  nspeetability;  «id  tlwie  wwe  three  extomifv  rannlt^  wkUk 
Inoaght  large  numben  into  the  oharoh.   Bat  he  wee  amsted  hj  death  it 

the  period  of  hb  higlu  .st  usefolneaa;  and  probably  m  eonsoqaettce  of  Ui 
haviDg  over-tasked  im  physieal  and  moral  energies,  in  conneetion  iHth  a 

revival  of  religion.  The  difcajsc  wliich  tornnnate<l  his  life  was  a  derange- 
ment of  the  dipre«itive  orpans,  terminating  in  chronic  inflammation,  and 
attended  with  paroxysms  of  intense  afrony.  During  the  eight  weeks  in  which 
it  wa^  accompli.shing  its  work,  he  exhibited  the  utmost  serenity  of  spirit; 
and,  OS  the  clo^iing  scene  drew  near,  his  mind  evidently  kindled  into  a  rapture, 
in  anttcipadon  of  the  glory  that  waa  about  to  open  upon  him.  He  died  on 
the  19th  of  Deocmber,  18S1,  in  the  forty-seeond  year  of  his  ago.  Hb  funeral 
aermon  waa  preached  by  the  Ber.  CIuMrlea  Hyde  of  Norwioh,  and  was  pub- 
lished. Another  sermon  on  liis  death  was  subseqaently  preached  by  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Tcnney  of  Wethersficld,  and  was  also  published. 

Mr.  Mitchi  U  was  married  in  1814  to  Lucretia,  daufrhter  of  Nathaniel 
Shaw  Woo  lhri>l::e  of  Salem,  Conn., — a  lady  distinguished  for  her  intellec- 
tual j)0Wtri4  and  C'hristian  attaiuments.  They  harl  nine  childreu, — three  of 
whuui  died  in  iufaiic-y.  lliii  eldest  sou  culert^d  Aiuucrst  College,  but  was 
unable  to  oomplote  his  ooUcgiuto  course,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  development 
of  a  pulmonary  disease,  which  terminated  hia  life  at  the  age  of  twcuty-ona. 
Hia  second  son,  JhmtUd  Grants  waa  graduated  at  Talo  College  in  1841, 
and  is  well  known  aa  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  the  day.  Hia 
iiettrth  son,  Alfrtd^  entered  the  Sophomore  class  in  Yale  College,  but  waa 
unable  to  pursue  his  collegiate  couri^e  on  account  of  Lein^  threatened  with 
the  disease  which  had  terminated  the  life  of  his  brother  and  some  other  mem- 
bers of  the  fiiiuily. 

Mr.  Mitchell  publinhed  a  Sermon  on  ooeasion  of  returning  to  a  place  of 
worship  which  had  been  enlarged  and  improved,  1829 ;  a  8emuQ  on  the 
death  of  Hn.  Sarah  Lauman,  1829 ;  a  Sermon  on  L  Theaa.  ill.  8, 1830 ; 
%  Sermon  on  the  death  of  BeU  Peck  Williams,  1881 ;  a  Sermon  prepared  to 
be  presented  at  the  **Saybrook  Platform  Meeting."  The  laaltwo  wera 
pfinted  in  the  Bvangelieal  Magasine. 

FROM  THE  REY.  ALBERT  T.  CHESTER,  D.  D. 

BoFrALu.  January  25,  1864. 
My  dear  Brother:  it  gives  mo  great  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  request  to 
write  out  aome  of  my  personal  reooUeetiona  of  the  frimd  and  pastor  of  my  ehih^ 
hood  and  youth, — ^the  Rev .  A 1  Trod  Mitchell  of  Nor w  ich.   My  mind  always  reeaia 

to  that  portion  of  my  life  with  deep  interest,  and  no  form  that  presents  Itaelf  to 
my  imagination,  amid  the  reveries  of  the  pa^^t,  awakens  more  pleasant  memories 
than  id.'),  llis  clear  voice,  shrill  hut  tiuu,  was  the  iirst  to  present  to  my  infant 
ear  the  story  of  redeeming  love,  with  the  authoritative  tones  of  a  herald  of  the 
Cross.  To  him  I  recited  the  Assembly's  CatecUsm,  at  set  periods,  with  others 
of  myage,rooeiYing  from  him  religious  tracts  as  rewards;  and  I  remember  many 
a  tnilsomo  jntirney  to  his  liotifjc,  alone,  in  days  wlion  a  walk  of  a  mile  was  a  long 
journey,  to  ic  j/rat  passages  of  Scriptu'v  and  ilymns,  when,  with  kind  word??  of 
iaithful  exhortation  and  prayer,  he  would  give  mo  some  other  token  of  his 
approbatbn.  His  teachings  of  the  way  <^  salvation  in  these  prirate  interviews, 
and  from  the  saersd  desk,  have  besn  the  basis  of  all  my  experience  of  the  bhas* 
ings  of  the  Cospol  and  my  knowledge  of  the  way  of  life.  My  earliest  irapr^ 
■ions  of  the  dignity  and  exaltation  of  the  pastoral  office  were  received  from  him 
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H«  wu  ft  minister  of  fhe  old  aehool,  still  nudntsinlBg  the  dtsttnetive  eluu«et«r 

of  the  Tenerable  preachers  of  the  funuer  generation,  at  a  time  when  veneration 
fbr  the  ministry  had  begun  to  fiiil.  The  proclamation  of  the  truth  from  his  lips 
was  hlosscd  of  God  to  my  awakenini^  und  conviction  of  sin,  and  by  him  was  1 
directed  to  the  Saviour  who  giveth  life  by  his  death.  His  solemn  voice  uttered 
the  words  of  the  public  ooTenant  with  Qod,  into  whieh  I  entered  with  muoj 
others,  the  fimits  of  s  blessed  reviTsl,  just  before  I  entered  College  in  1830; 
snd  from  his  hands  I  first  received  the  memorisls  of  the  8siioiir*s  dying  love. 
Can  I  fail  to  bold  him  in  grateful  remembrance,  or  refuse  to  bear  my  testimony 
to  his  c.\cel!«Mice  and  faithfulness  as  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  I  recall  one  int«^r- 
Tiew  wilii  him  which  aU'octed  mc  deeply  at  the  time,  and  which  has  ever  i>eeu  au 
coHBple  to  me,  when  celled  to  give  instmetion  to  young  Christisns.  After  ven- 
inring  to  indulge  hope  in  Christ,  I  Tisited  him  to  tell  him  how  hsppj  I  wss,  when» 
instead  of  rejoicing  with  me,  he  commenced  a  most  heart-searching  examination, 
and  finally  dismissed  mc,  feeling  more  than  ever  as  if  there  could  be  no  mercy 
for  me.  It  led  me,  1  trust,  to  a  clearer  view  and  a  stronger  hold  of  Christ  as 
the  only  SsTiour. 

His  pereonsl  sppesrsnce  wss  prepoesessing;  his  form  wss  mnnly;  his  counts- 
■ance  benignant,  though  exceedingly  gnveand  aolemn;  his  gsitsnd  sttitodes 

were  all  dignified.  In  speech,  ho  was  deliberate;  every  thought  was  well  exam- 
ined before  it  was  permitted  to  pass  his  lips.  This  pivo  him  an  ajipearance  of 
reserve  and  colduca.s,  which,  however,  his  uniform  kiudncaii  and  amiable  temper 
ever  contrsdicted. 

His  sermons  were  always  most  carefully  studied  snd  written.    It  was  well 

understood  that  he  would  not  preach  to  his  own  people,  unless  bis  sermon  bad 
been  finished  to  please  biui,  but  would  exchange  with  some  nei^'hbouring  pastor, 
and  take  another  week  to  make  his  work  complete.  It  was  a  common  remark 
among  his  psriehioners,  as  I  wdl  remember,  when  the  Sabbath  morning  oame> 
*'  We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  we  shell  hear  otir  own  minister  to-day,  but  we  are 
perfectly  certain,  if  wo  do  hear  him,  that  wo  shall  have  a  good  sermon."  Nor 
were  his  discourses  merely  correct  in  style,  and  unobjectionable  in  expression, — 
polished  but  pointless they  often  contained  passages  of  great  power,  which, 
delivered,  as  tiiey  were,  with  increased  animation,  fairly  startled  the  congrega- 
tion. A  sermon  from  the  text,  **  The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  former,"  on  the  occasion  of  entering  the  church  which  had  been 
murh  enlarged  and  imj)roved,  i)arti)ok  larf;ely  of  this  impressive  cb:irn'-t<>r,  and 
may  be  considered  as  tbo  commencement  of  rm  extensive  and  powerful  revival  of 
religion.  This  sermon  was  published,  and  presents  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
MithorVi  abilities. 

He  did  not  make  many  Tisits  among  his  people,  ex(»pt  those  incident  to  a  fititii- 

ful  attendance  upon  the  sick  and  the  afflicted.  His  residence  was  remote  from 
the  centre  of  his  flock,  and  bis  b:ibits  of  study  and  a  natural  timidity  contribu- 
ted to  render  him  U-tss  social  tlmu  ii  is  desirable  a  pastor  should  be.  Yet  this  in 
him  was  not  accounted  a  fault.  There  were  so  many  excellencies  of  character 
as  entirely  to  cast  this  into  the  shade,  and  leave  nothing  to  prevent  the  strongest 
possible  attachment  on  the  part  (^f  h\<  people.  It  partook  of  the  nature  of  wor^ 
ship, — a  feolin^i;  wbi<-b  bis  seclusion  tended  tn  incrcnse;  and  when  bo  was  taken 
away,  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  the  cxccj>sivc  grief  of  the  i)eoph'  sliowcd  ff)  what 
an  extent  he  had  been  idolized  among  them.  I  well  remember,  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  had  read  from  the  pulpit  at  the  beginning  of  the  serrioe,  a  pub- 
lishment or  notice  of  an  intended  marriage,  with  what  unesrthly  solemnity  of 
voice  and  with  what  a  grieved  expression  of  countenance,  he  announced,  at  the 
close  of  the  service,  that  he  had  just  been  informed  by  one  of  the  parties  who, 
to  the  amazement  of  the  audience,  had  been  seen  to  ascend  the  pulpit  stairs,  that 
the  notice  which  had  been  read  was  not  genuine,--tbat  he  and  the  congregation 
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hftd  been  impoeed  upon,  aad  the  Sft1>bath  and  tlia  houae  of  Ckid  profaned  hy  soeh 
trifling.  The  deep  indignation  of  the  people  was  expressed  against  the  author 
of  thin  serious  joke,  especiallj''  becnusc  it  scemetl  to  be  nn  iii'^tilt  oflVroil  to  their 
excellent  minister,  though  it  was  only  intended  by  the  wi?i!u:d  wag  who  iurmshed 
the  nottce»  for  the  annojftiM^  of  the  young  man,  who  WM  80  unoeremoniooslj 
advertised  m  %  cuididale  for  matrimony. 

Mr.  Mitchell's  entire  ininistC'rial  life  was  spent  among  his  people  in  Norwich. 
Tlicre  he  hiboured  faithfully  in  the  service  of  his  Divine  Mu^tf-r,  and  had  the  hap- 
piness of  inlroduririfz;  many  precious  souls  into  the  Kingdom  of  Jec>U8  Christ. 
There  be  died  amid  the  tears  of  a  most  aUl-ciionate  people,  who  could  scarcelj 
be  comlMed  in  their  grMt  bereftvement.  There  he  is  buried,  nnd  gtiU,  manj  s 
moomer  is  seen  shedtting  tears  of  grsteftal  remembnuice  at  the  foot  of  his  smm- 
ament;  and  many  a  son  of  Norwich  who  comes  back  from  his  distant  ahode  to 
■vh'vr  the  mmantic  scenery  of  his  native  place,  h  not  content  to  return  nntii  he 
has  also  w  ept  at  the  grave  of  his  early  pastor  and  friend. 

My  dear  brother,  1  wi^h  I  could  be  sure  that  anj  of  my  people  in  future  years 
woold  remember  me  as  affectionatel  j  as  I  do  him.  Thus  fitf  hare  I  written  wilk 
gr<  af  pleasure  according  to  yonr  request.  I  wish  it  were  more  and  better,  but  I 
find  it  difficult  to  recall  the  past,  so  a.s  to  be  sure  of  the  truth  of  what  I  WtltSi 
and  I  am  not  willing  to  draw  upon  my  imagination. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  T.  CJiESTEB. 

•p 

FBOM  MRS.  L.  H.  SIGOUiil^ET. 

Harttobd,  June  19,  1864. 

My  dear  Sir:  I  am  glad  you  have  aske{l  me  for  some  reminiscences  of  the  Rev. 
Alfred  Mitchell;  for  they  are  of  so  agreeable  and  elevating  a  character,  that  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  rostoi^  them.  I  first  saw  him  at  Wethcrsfleld,  his  native  place, 
at  an  OTening  festivitj  given  in  honour  of  his  marriage  with  a  young  lady  of 
uncommon  beauty  and  loveliness. 

I  was  then  engaged  in  my  school  at  Hartford,  and  invited,  af?  a  stranger,  to 
acromjjany  my  friends,  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Wadsw  orth.  It  was  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  the  excitement  of  a  pleasant  slcigh-ride  of  four  miles  qnickeucd  the  spirits 
Jiar  sodal  enjoyment.  The  drele  was  large  and  one  of  high  intelligenee  and 
nflnement.  There  was  the  venerable  father,  Judge  Mitchell,  long  revered  as  a 
StetMman  and  Senator  of  our  nation,  whose  life  was  protracted  in  happiness  and 
honour,  until  past  the  age  of  ninety;  and  tlie  mother,  serene  in  dignity,  of  whom 
it  is  no  slight  prai&e  to  say  that  she  was  worthy  of  her  life's  couipauion  and  of 
the  affection  and  confidence  he  ever  reposed  in  her.  The  youngest  of  their  family 
of  eleven,-^8ix  sons  and  five  daughters,  all  ably  endowed,  both  physicsUy  and 
mentally ,-*was  the  bridegroom,  who,  with  the  sweet  and  graceAil  bride,  was 
the  centre  of  attraction  to  every  eye.  TTc  wa.<?  of  more  than  common  bei^t,  of 
a  fair  complexion  and  most  amiable  and  interesting  manner.'?. 

To  me  he  was  an  object  of  heightened  interest,  from  having  just  accepted  the 
charge  of  a  church  in  Norwich,  my  dear  native  dty.  It  was  in  Chelsea,  two 
miles  from  my  other's  residence;  yet,  when  at  home  during  school  vacations*  I 
sometimes  availed  myself  of  the  privilege  of  hearing  him  prricb.  His  sermons 
were  clear  and  well  written,  and  his  manner  in  the  pulpit  simple  and  fervent. 
He  was  the  idol  of  his  people,  acquainting  himself  with  their  concerns,  and  enter 
ing  into  their  joys  or  sorrows  with  sympathy.  In  the  spirit  of  Christian  love, 
he  spoke  and  fived. 

In  rearing  a  large  family  of  children,  one  of  whom  is  now  among  the  most 

distinguished  writ'  rs  of  our  country,  the  p^fMitlenoss!  find  i^ood  judgment  of  the 
young  parents  were  remarkable.   Their  abode  was  in  one  of  the  pleasanteat 
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ip«to  of  tliat  pocolkrly  ronumtic  region;  and  in  •  tbiek  grove  «t  tiie  «xtnmii/ 
of  hU  grounds  he  constructed  a  study,  where,  in  the  sweet  solitude  of  nature, 

he  might  meditate  on  the  high  themes  and  duties  of  his  profession.  It  was  cha- 
racteri»>tic  of  him  that  his  only  book  there  shouU!  be  the  Bible.  Xot  to  imbue 
.  his  mind  with  theological  controven;y  was  his  object,  but  to  deepen  th»>  humility 
nnd  ohahtjr  of  that  Gospel  which  ha  taught  and  loved.  Metaphysical  Liuir-spUt- 
liog,  or  tile  severe  superrision  of  dilliedng  opinions,  which  is  sometimes  aUowod 
to  ftlasoAte  tnd  embitter  the  hesrts  of  holy  men,  hid  for  him  no  chsnns. 

Not  of  that  band  was  he  who  toil  and  strive 
To  pi  tick  the  moto  out  of  their  brother's  ereed, 

Till  charity's  forgotten  plant  doth  mim 
The  water-drop,  and  die;  but  of  the  few 
Who  hvAT  Cliri  t's  ]irecept  on  their  Up  end  lift,-** 
*'  See  that  ye  love  each  other.'' 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

LTDIA  H.  SIGOURNET. 

WILLIAM  COGSWELL,  D.  D  ♦ 
1818-1860. 

William  Cociswell  was  born  in  Atkinson,  N.  H.,  Juno  .*),  1787.  His 
father,  Doctor  Wiliium  Cogswell,  was  distingaisbed  as  a  physician  and  a 
magistrate,  and  held  the  office  of  Surgeon  in  the  nnny  during  the  war  that 
gKft  w  onr  independence.  His  mother  wss  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Joseph 
Badger  of  QUmanton,  a  gentleman  of  gieat  respectability  and  for  a  long 
time  m  public  life. 

Under  the  inflnence  of  good  parental  iDstruction,  hb  mind  was  early 
formed  to  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  religion ;  but  it  was  not  till  he 
was  fitting  for  College  at  Atkinson,  that  be  reecived  those  particular  rellgiouB 
imprej^^inriH  which  he  considered  as  marking  the  commencement  of  his 
Christian  life.  He  did  not  make  a  public  profession  of  religion  until  the 
close  of  his  Junior  year,  September,  1810:  at  that  time  he,  with  both 
his  parents,  and  all  his  brothers  and  sisters, — eight  in  number,  received 
baptism,  and  were  admitted  to  the  ohnreh  on  the  same  day,  hn  his  native 
plaee,  by  the  Rot.  Stephen  Peabody. 

He  became  a  member  of  Dartmouth  College  in  1807.  Having  maintained 
a  h^jhly  respectable  standing  in  a  class  that  has  since  numbered  an  unasnsl 
proportion  of  distinguished  men,  he  graduated  in  IS  11.  For  two  years  after 
leaving  College,  he  was  occupied  in  teaching  in  the  Atkinson  and  TTamp- 
ton  Af'aflpniif^!^,  But,  during  tliis  time,  having  resolved  to  enter  the 
raiiiL-itry,  he  cotninenced  the  study  of  Theology  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Webster  of  Hampton ;  and  subsequently  continued  it  under  Dr. 
Dana  of  Newbury  port  and  Dr.  Worcester  of  Salem, — chiefly  the  latter. 
Haviiig  reoeived  license  to  preach  from  tho  Piscataqua  Association,  iSeptem- 
ber  29, 181B,  he  performed  a  tonr  of  missionary  serrioe  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  aft  the  close  of  December,  1814,  returned  to  Massachusetts,  and  accepted 
aft  iiiTilatioD  to  preach  as  a- candidate  for  settlement,  in  the  South  parish  in 

*  Van.  8«nn.  mmI  Mi>.  by  il«r.  l/atxioi  LancuUf , 
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Dedham.  Afler  laboaring  then  a  few  wfelu,  be  receired  a  nnaBimons  call, 
vhioh,  in  dne  time,  be  aoeepted;  and  on  tbe  tiOtb  of  April,  1815,  be  was 
dnlj  set  apart  to  the  pastoral  offiee.  Here  he  oontinaed  laborioasly  and 
tuefolly  employed  about  fourteen  years;  dnring  which  time,  the  charok 
under  his  care  was  doubled  in  nombors,  and  enjojed  a  high  degree 
of  epirihial  profperity. 

lu  June,  182'.',  he  was  appointed  General  Agent  of  the  American  Edu- 
cation Society  ;  :in  1  he  accordingly  resigned  hi?  pastoral  charge  with  a  vi^^w 
tu  all  acccptaucu  of  the  place.  lie  CDtored  upou  the  duties  of  his  now 
offiee  in  Augnafe  foUowmg ;  and  so  aeoeptable  were  bis  services,  and  so  well 
adapted  was  he  found  to  be  to  sneh  a  field  of  laboar,  that  in  Janoaiy,  1832, 
he  was  elected  Seeretary  and  Director  of  the  Society.  His  dntiea  now 
became  exceedingly  arduous,  and  his  situation  one  of  vast  responsibility. 
In  addition  to  all  the  other  labours  incident  to  his  situation,  he  had  an 
imporiant  npronry  in  conducting  the  Quarterly  JoTirnal  and  Rcj^istor  of  the 
American  Education  Society,— a  work  that  required  great  research,  and 
that  has  preserved  nutch  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  irrecoverably  lost. 

In  1833,  be  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  by 
Williams  College. 

It  beeame  manifest,  after  a  few  years,  that  I>r.  Cogswell's  physical 

constitution  was  gradually  Yielding  to  the  immense  pressure  to  irhich  it  wss 
snbjected.  He  accordingly  signified  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Edn* 
cation  Society  his  intention  to  resign  hU  office  as  Secretary,  as  soon  as  a 
successor  could  bo  found.  Ho  was  induced,  however,  by  tlicir  urgent 
solicitation,  to  withhold  his  resignation  for  a  short  time;  though,  in  April, 
1841,  his  purpose  was  carried  out,  and  his  resignation  accepted.  The  Board 
with  which  he  had  been  connected,  rendered,  on  his  taking  leave  of  tliem, 
tbe  most  honourable  testimony  to  the  ability  and  fidelity  with  which  he  had 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  office. 

On  the  ssme  month  that  he  determined  on  remgning  his  place  in  the 
Education  Society,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College^ 
Professor  of  History  and  National  Education.  Hero  again  his  labours  were 
very  oppressive;  as  he  wa8  obliged  not  only  to  prepare  a  course  of  Lectures 
on  a  sul.ji.'ct  comparatively  new,  but  to  perform  much  other  service,  especi- 
ally in  the  way  of  collecting  funds  to  endow  his  Professorship.  He  was 
obiefly  instrumental  at  this  time,  in  establishing  the  Nortlieru  Acadeuiy  of 
Arts  and  Soienoes,  end  of  gaUiering  for  it  a  library  of  about  two  thousand 
▼olumcs. 

But  while  he  was  thus  actively  and  usefully  engaged,  he  was  invited  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  GilmantOB,  in  connection 
also  with  the  Professorship  of  Theology,  and  a  general  agency  in  collecting 
funds.  There  were  many  circumstances  that  led  him  to  think  favouraVdy  of 
the  proposal,  and  tiaally  to  accept  it.  Ho  accordingly  removed  bis  family 
to  (iilmanton  in  January,  1844. 

His  oxpectaiions  in  this  last  field  of  labour  seem  scarcely  tu  have  been 
reaHied.  The  removal  of  one  of  the  Professors  to  another  iu&titution, 
devolTcd  upon  him  an  amount  of  labour  which  he  had  not  antieipated;  and 
he  found  it  impossible  to  attend  to  the  business  of  instruction,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  he  abroad  among  the  churches,  soliciting  pecuniary  aid.  At 
length^  finding  that  the  publio  mind  was  greaUy  divided  as  to  the  expediency 
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of  inakin|]i:  any  further  (  fl  orts  to  sustain  the  institution,  ho  recommcndcdi  that 
its  operations  should,  for  the  time  being,  be  susponded  ;  thouj^li  he  considered 
it  as  only  a  suspensioD,  and  confidently  believed  that  il  hud^et  uu  important 
work  to  perform.  He  held  himself  ready  after  this  to  give  private  iiiBtnio- 
tioii  in  Theology^  wbenevtr  it  was  desired. 

In  1848,  Dr.  Cogswell  suffered  a  seTere  domestic  affliction  in  tlie  death 
of  his  only  son, — a  young  man  of  rare  promise,  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
This  seemed  to  gne  a  shock  to  his  constitution  from  which  he  never  after* 
wards  fully  recovered.  He  acted  as  a  stated  Fiif.ply  to  the  First  church  in 
Qilmanton  until  the  early  part  of  January,  1850,  when  he  vras  suddenly 
overtaken  with  a  disease  of  the  heart  that  eventually  tcrnunated  his  life. 
He  preached  on  the  suceeoding  SaV>hath,  (January  13th,)  hut  it  was  for  the 
la^t  time.  He  performed  bome  literary  labour  after  this,  uiid  read  the  coa- 
clnding  proof  sheet  of  a  work  that  ho  was  carrying  through  the  press,  for 
the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society.  When  he  found  that  death  waa 
approaching,  though  at  first  he  seemed  to  wish  to  live,  that  he  might  cany 
out  some  of  his  plans  of  usefolness,  not  yet  accomplished,  he  soon  beeame 
perfectly  reconciled  to  the  prospect  of  his  departure.  He  died  in  serene 
triumph, — connecting  all  his  hopes  of  salvation  with  the  truths  he  had 
preached, — in  April,  1850.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Lancasti  r  of  Gilmanton  and  was  published. 

Dr.  CoGTswell  was  a  nioinber  of  the  MaH<»aehu!<etts  Historical  Society,  of 
the  AmcriuiiU  Antiquarian  Society,  and  of  the  2vcw  Kuglund  Historic  and 
Ghoealogical  Society.  He  was  also  an  Honorary  member  of  the  Historical 
Societies  of  New  Hampslure,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jeney,  Pennsylvania,  and  Oeorgia,  and  a  Corresponding  member  of  the 
National  Institution  for  the  promotion  of  Science  at  Washington. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Cogswell's  publications : — A  Sermon  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  tlie  Atonement,  1S16.  A  Sermon  eontaiiyng  the 
History  of  the  South  parish,  Dcdham,  iHld.  A  Sermon  on  the  suppression 
of  intemperauce,  lHl8.  A  Catechism  on  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Reli- 
gion, 1818.  A  Sermon  on  the  nature  and  evidences  of  the  Inspiration  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  1819.  A  Sermon  before  the  Auxiliary  Education 
Society  of  Norfolk  county,  1826.  AssisUnt  to  Family  Religion,  1826.  A 
Sermon  on  Religious  Liber^,  1828.  A  Valedictory  Discourse  to  the  South 
parish,  Dedham,  1829.  Theological  Class  Book,  1831.  Harbmger  of  the 
Millennium,  1833.  Letters  to  young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry,  18B7. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  Dr.  Cogswell  wrote  the  Rrport  rf  the  American 
Education  Society  for  eight  years — ^fron*  1*^3o  to  1S4U;  and  two  Reports 
of  the  Northern  Academy.  He  was  the  principal  Kditor  of  the  American 
Quarterly  Register  for  several  years;  was  Editor  also  of  the  New  Hump- 
shire  Repository,  published  at  Gilmanton,  N.  H. ;  of  the  first  volume  of 
the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register;  of  a  paper  in 
Georgetown,  Mass.,  called  the  Massaehosetts  Observer,  for  a  short  time ; 
and  of  the  sixth  volume  of  the  New  Hampddre  Historical  Collections. 

Dr.  Cogswell  was  married  on  the  11th  of  November,  1818,  to  Joaonai 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Strong,  D.  D.,  of  Randolph,  Mass.  Thej 
had  three  children, — one  mn  and  two  daughtem. 
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FROM  THE  KEV.  SAMUEL  G.  BROWN,  D.D. 
■  paorESflOE  in  da&tuuoth  comcax. 

Hawover,  April  10,  1866. 

My  dear  Sir:  1  had  the  plca.surc  of  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Cogswell,  though  only  during  the  later  yuars  of  his  life,  lie  was  not  then 
aocastomod  to  preach,  except  ooeasionaUy  to  supply  a  vacant  pulpit,  or  as  a  pmrt 
of  his  duty  as  Secretary  of  the  Edocation  Society,  or  ia  connection  with  his  Pro- 
fessorship  in  Dartmouth  College,  or  the  Theological  Ssminarj  at  Qilmsntoo. 
He  had  formed  his  stylo  on  the  model  of  tlie  older  preachers  and  thcoloj^ians,  and 
if  he  had  somcthinj^  of  their  fonnalit}',  he  had  much  of  their  scriptural  simplicity 
of  stateuient,  and  devoutnuss  of  fecUng.  lliti  huruions,  so  far  aji  1  reiueutber  thetu, 
thongh  showmg  &  careftil  adherence  to  the  doctrinal  opinions  of  the  Fathom  of 
New  England,  were  not  of  a  polemic  character,  hut  were  muked  by  good  sense* 
earnestness,  a  biblical  mode  of  address,  and  warm  Christian  sympatliies. 

From  natural  kindness  of  heart,  hv  avoided  unne<"e.ssary  controversy,  and  was 
ospocially  solicitous  to  harmoni/<  ;in  i  unite  by  charity,  rather  than  by  acuteaess 
to  discriminate  difi^noes  among  Li  cthren,  or  to  separate  them  by  severity  of 
judgment*  Not  ambitioQS,  he  was  yet  gratified  by  the  approbation  and  good 
opinion  of  others,  snd  loved  a  position  where  he  might  be  prominent  in  laboui^ 
of  charity.  Neglect  or  contumely  wounded,  hut  ili'l  not  embitter,  him.  JHq 
feeling  of  ill-natvjrt"  was  suffered  to  disturb  his  peace  or  ciieck  his  lilK-rnlitv- 

Among  the  prommeuL  truiLs  of  his  (  iiaracter,  wait  a  sincoro  and  unwearied 
benevolence.  He  was  interested  in  young  men,  and  his  labours  as  Secretary  of 
^0  American  Education  Society*  were  stimulated  even  more  by  love  of  the  work, 
than  by  a  sense  of  official  responsibility.  He  was  tliorouj^hly  devoted  to  the 
objcrfs  which  interested  him,  and  thnn;^h  one  inif^ht  diflcr  from  him  in  judgment 
witii  respect  to  measiires,  none  doubted  his  sincerity  or  refused  him  the  praise  of 
unsparing  fidelity. 

His  tastes  led  hun  to  antiquarian  pursuitSj  and  hs  wss  prominent  in  fi»nadlng 

and  conducting  several  letmed  Societies  which  hnve  done  much  to  rescue  Taluslilt 
knowledge  from  oblivion  nr>d  thus  to  secure  the  materials  for  future  history 

Ho  bore  adversity  wiUi  meekness  and  patience.  What  mi«»ht  have  crushed  » 
harder  spirit,  but  gave  his  greater  symmetry.  The  latter  years  of  his  Life, 
though  darkened  with  many  disappointments,  were  illustrsted  by  the  eiMUtion 
of  admirable  and  noble  traits  of  character,  such  as  few,  except  his  most  intimnts 
friends,  supposed  him  so  fully  to  possess.  Tlie  death  of  an  only  and  very  pro- 
mising son  while  in  College,  and  the  failure  of  some  favourite  plan,  seemed  only 
to  develop  a  touching  and  beautiful  Christian  resignation  and  a  high  magna- 
nimity. Not  a  murmur  was  heard  fi«m  his  lips  under  his  irreparable  loss,  nor  an 
unkind  or  reproachful  word  at  the  diaappointraent  d  his  expectations ;  nor  did 
an  nnsubmissive  or  harsh  thought  soem  to  find  a  place  in  his  heart.  Those 
especially  who  witnessed  his  last  sickness  were  deeply  imprcRsed  with  the  Chris- 
tian virtues  and  graces  which  found  a  free  expression  in  the  hour  of  trial. 

Dr.  Cogswell  was  portly  in  appearance,  grave  and  diguifted  in  his  bearing,  and 
eminently  eonrteous  in  msnner.    He  wiU  be  remembered  with  kindness  1^  all 
who  knew  him,  and  by  msny  with  a  feding  of  strong  gratitude  and  affiMtion. 
With  great  regard,  your  obliged  flriend  and  servant, 

8.  a.  B&OWM. 
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THOMAS  HOPJaNS  GALLAUDST,  L  L. 

1814—1861. 

Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet  was  boru  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on 
the  10th  of  December,  1787.  His  father,  Peter  W.  Gallaudet,  was 
desconded  from  a  Huguenot  family  which  fled  from  France  on  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  and  settled  at  New  llochelle,  N.  Y.  His 
mother,  Jane  Hopkins,  was  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Thoiuas  llopkins,  a 
deseenduit  of  one  of  tlk«  fint  settlers  of  Hartfoid,  Ooim.  Tbe  finiiiy 
remoTed  to  Hurtfbfd  in  1800»  where  the  aon  erer  aifterwarda  made  his 
hove. 

He  ponned  his  studies  proparatory  to  entering  College  at  the  Hartford 
Orammar  school,  nnd  became  a  member  of  the  Sophomore  class  in  Yale 
College  in  1802,  win  u  he  was  in  hi.s  fifteenth  year.  Thoufrh  he  was  the 
youngest  member  of  his  elas.s,  he  took  rauk  at  once  among  the  be.>?t  scholars, 
and  held  it  till  the  close  of  hia  college  life.  He  was  remarkable  for  accuracy 
III  every  department  of  study,  while  he  was  particularly  dii^tiugubhed  for 
luB  attaimoeiiti  in  Mathematios,  and  fbr  an  ezaet  and  graeeftd  style  of  oom* 
poeitioD. 

Soon  after  leaving  College,  he  oommenced  the  study  of  Law  in  the  office 
of  the  Hon.  Channeey  Gkiodrich  ;  and  here  also  he  gained  great  credit  by 
his  recitations,  and  gave  promise  of  attaining  to  eminence  in  the  profession. 
The  state  of  his  health,  never  robust,  compelled  him,  at  the  close  of  the 
first  year,  to  suspend  his  legal  studies,  which  he  novfr  resumed.  For  the 
next  two  or  three  years,  he  devoted  the  greater  part  u^  his  time  to  English 
literature.  In  1808,  he  accepted  the  office  of  Tutor  iu  Yale  College,  and 
held  il  two  yeara.  Hb  health  now  requiring  a  mote  active  lifb,  he  nnder- 
took  a  bnsinees  commission  for  a  large  house  in  New  York,  which  took 
him  orer  the  AUeghanies  into  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Kcntnoky, — and»  on 
his  return,  he  entered  a  counting  room  in  New  York,  in  the  capacity  <tf 
clerk,  with  the  intention  of  engaging  permanently  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
But  he  had  aspirations  which  neither  Law  nor  Commerce  would  satLsfy ; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  being  a  merchant,  and 
found  a  more  congenial  employment  in  the  study  of  Theology. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Gallaudet  made  a  public  profession  of  religion,  by 
ecoDeeting  lunself  wi^  the  First  chnreh  in  Hartford,  then  under  the  paste- 
ral  care  of  the  Ber.  Dr.  Strong.  In  the  autumn  of  1811,  he  joined  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  where  he  proseented  his  studies  with 
great  vigour  and  success,  though  not  without  some  interruptions  by  reason 
of  delicate  health.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1814 ;  and  was  immedi- 
ately invited  to  oeeupy  several  important  posts  of  ministerial  labour  ;  but 
Providence  had  designed  for  him  another  field,  in  which  hin  philanthropic 
spirit,  not  less  than  his  noble  intellect,  was  to  find  ample  scope. 

Dr.  CogbwcU  of  Hartford  had  a  little  daughter,  (Alice,)  who  was  deaf 
and  dumb ;  and,  as  Mr.  GsUsndet  liTcd  in  the  Doctor's  immediate  neigh> 
bonrhood,  he  became  deeply  interested  In  this  Uttle  girl,  and,  at  length, 
succeeded  in  arresting  her  attention  by  the  use  of  rigns.   This  was  the 

*  fiuraaid's  Balogy.— MS.  from  hii  md«  Rev.  TtKHUU  UaUaadet. 
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starting  point  of  the  enterprise  tliat  resulted  in  the  eslihliahmfliit  of  the 

**  Counccticut  Asylum  for  the  education  of  deaf  and  dumb  person-,"  which 
was  incorporated  hj  an  Aot  of  the  Legislatare  of  Gouneetusut  in  Maj, 

181G. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  lsl5, — chiefly  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Cogswell, — 
a  meeting  of  some  of  the  uio»t  wealth^'  and  public-Hpirited  gentlemen  in 
Hartford  was  held  at  Dr.  C/s  home,  to  dieoiUB  the  piaotieaUlity  of  send* 
ing  some  snitahle  person  to  Bnrope  to  aeqnire  the  art  of  instmcting  the 
deaf  and  domh.  The  meeting  resolted  in  a  resolution  to  undertake  the 
enterprise,  and  in  the  appointment  of  a  oommittee  to  collect  the  necessary 
ftlttds,  and  to  secnre,  if  possiblet  the  proper  person.  The  funds  were 
immediately  collected,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  Mr.  Gallaudet  as  the 
individual,  in  tvery  respect,  best  fitted  to  engage  in  thi^  mission.  After 
taking  a  little  time  to  consider  the  subject,  he  crave  an  alEruiativc  answer 
to  the  application,  and  on  the  l!Uth  of  May  fuiiuwing,  sailed  from  New 
York,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  benevolent  object. 

After  arriving  in  Bngland,  he  foond  that  he  had  to  eneoimter  nnezpeeted 
ohstatdes  in  obtaining  admission  as  a  pupil  in  the  institutions  both  at  London 
and  Edinburgh;  and  while  his  patienee  was  thus  tried  by  protraeted delays, 
be  became  acquainted  in  London  with  the  Abbe  Sicard»  who  was  on  a  visit 
there  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  explanatory  of  his 
mode  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb.  This  eminent  man  cordially  invited 
hiiu  to  vir«it  Paris,  and  prufTerr*  d  him  every  means  of  improvement  in  the 
art  he  had  come  to  learn,  whicli  it  wais  in  In-  [u^wor  to  fiinu>h.  He  accepted 
the  invitation,  uud  realised  in  the  result  ail  and  more  liiau  ail  tiiai  he  had 
been  led  to  expect. 

During  his  residenee  in  Paris,  Ur.  Gallaudet  preadhed  for  a  considerable 
time  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Oratoire, — his  audienee  oonsistuig  ehieiy  of 
Knglish  and  Amerioan  residents  and  visitors.  His  discourses  were  heard 
with  profound  attention  and  admiration,  and  several  of  them  were  published 
in  a  small  volume  after  his  return  to  this  country. 

Mr.  GallaiidetV'^  residence  in  Paris  was  somewhat  abridged  by  the  unex- 
pected offer  of  Mr.  Laurent  Clerc, — liiraself  a  deaf  mute, — one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Abbe  Sicard  a  pupils,  and  one  of  the  ablest 
teachers  in  the  l*aris  institution, — to  accompany  him  to  this  country  as  an 
assistaiit  teaeher,  prorided  the  Abbe  would  give  bis  oonsent.  That  Ulostri- 
ous  man,  however  reluotant  to  spare  him,  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  interpose 
any  objeetion  to  the  benoTolent  proposal ;  and,  aoootdlngly,  th^  soon  after 
embarked  for  Ameriea,  snd  arrived  on  the  9th  of  August,  1816.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  event  had  a  mostanspieuNis  bearing  on  tho 
interests  of  the  in.stittition. 

The  eight  months  nnmcdiatcly  following  theirarriv.il  in  this  country,  were 
spent  in  cndeavourmg  to  enlist  public  sympathy  and  patronage  in  aid  of 
the  institution.  On  the  15th  of  April,  lsl7, — after  two  years  had  been 
given  to  making  the  requisite  preparation  fur  a  permanent  establiahment, 
tfie  Asylum  for  the  deaf  sad  dumb  was  opened  in  Hartford,  by  an  appro- 
priate and  beautiM  diseourse  delivered  by  Mr.  Gallaudet  tn  the  Oeain 
ehureh,  from  the  words  of  Isaiah — Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be 
opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  unstopped.  Then  shall  the  lama  maale^i 
as  a  hart,  vltl<\  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing;  for  in  the  wilderness  wateit 
shall  break  out  and  streams  in  the  desert." 
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IVom  tlofl  time,  finr  more  tlisD  %  doMn  y«an,  Mr.  Ckdlttodet's  Ubonn  m 
oonneetioD  with  the  asylum  waze  intense  and  imintermitted*  BeudflB  all 
(hat  he  accomplished  in  the  way  of  dy-ect  instrnction,  he  was  AoooBtomed, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Clero,  and  sometimes  a  olass  of  pupils,  to  present  the 
claims  of  the  deaf  mute  before  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  New 
Kngland  States,  lu  the  lialls  of  Congress,  in  the  large  cities  of  the  North- 
ern and  Middle  ^States,  and  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  elevaiu  the 
institotioii  in  the  pablic  r^ards.  When  he  saw  that  the  great  work  on 
wMoh  h»  had  eKpended  bo  much  thought  and  effort  waa  aooomplialMd,  in  tha 
aatabliahment  of  the  inatitation  upon  a  permanent  baaia,  he  tilt  that  he  had 
a  right  80  far  to  consult  his  own  health  and  comfort  as  to  resign  his  place 
aa  Principal ;  and  accordingly  he  did  resi^p  it  in  1830,  though  he  still  took 
an  active  interest  as  director  in  its  afTaim,  and  oontinned  one  of  its  moal 
vigilaut  and  eflieient  friends  to  the  last. 

For  several  years  after  he  left  the  Asylum,  he  was  engaged  chiefly  in 
various  literary  eutcrpriscs,  and  iu  helping  forward,  by  every  meauti  in  his 
power,  whatever  pertained  to  the  great  cause  of  Christian  education.  His 
judgment  on  all  auhjeots  of  thia  kind,  matured  aa  it  waa  by  a  laige  experi- 
moe,  aooniate  ohiervation,  and  profound  philoaophioal  rdleotion,  waa 
regarded  aa  well  nigh  oiaeolar ;  and  not  only  his  opinion  but  his  aotiva 
efforts  were  often  put  in  requisition,  in  aid  of  the  various  educational  move* 
ments  of  the  day.  In  1837,  the  county  of  Hartford  erected  a  prison  on  a 
plan  which  Emitted  of  the  prisoners  receiving  appropriate  moral  and  reli- 
gious instniction.  Mr.  Gallaudet  not  only  sympathized  deeply  with  the 
movenu  nt,  but  volunteered  the  services  of  a  Chaplain  without  compensa- 
tion. For  eight  yearts  he  continued  to  pei-fonn  religious  service  every  Sab- 
batk  morning,  hesidea  making  frequent  viaita  to  the  prison  dming  the 
week, — and  i^waya,  in  eaaea  where  he  had  reaaon  to  believe  that  hia  pn^ 
senoe  and  prayers  were  espeoially  desired. 

In  Jnne,  1838,  he  became  connected  as  Chaplain  with  the  Connecticut 
Ketreat  for  the  Insane;  and  he  continued  to  hold  this  office,  and  to  dis- 
charge its  duties  with  most  exemplary  fidelity,  as  well  as  oonsommate  wisp 
dom,  till  the  close  of  his  life. 

Among  the  religious  and  benevolent  enterprises  in  which  Mr.'  Gallaudet 
took  a  bpecial  lutereeit,  was  the  American  Tract  Society,  of  the  Connecticut 
braaeh  of  whieh  he  waa  fSor  many  yeara  President ;  the  Ameriean  Feaaa 
Society,  whose  great  oliijeot  he  endeavoured  to  promote  by  diffuting  infiM> 
mation  eonoeming  the  antl-Ohriatian  tendency  of  the  war-apirit,  and  incul- 
cating upon  both  individuals  and  communities  the  peaceable  spirit  of 
Christianity ;  and  the  American  Colonization  Society,  which  he  looked  upon 
as  the  moflt  hopeful  instnimcntality  for  elevating  the  condition  of  the 
African  race,  and  diffusing  the  blessings  of  the  Uospel  throughout  one  of 
the  darkest  portions  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Gullaudet'ti  labours,  though  often  prosecuted  in  a  state  of  health  in 
which  many  persons  would  have  found  an  apology  for  abaolute  inactiott, 
were  yet  rarely  intermitted  even  for  a  brief  period,  from  the  time  that  he 
firat  entered  on  hia  philanthropic  career  till  he  was  prostrated  by  the 
disease  that  brought  him  to  his  grave.  On  the  night  of  the  20th  of  July., 
1851,  he  was  attacked  by  an  aggravated  form  of  dysentery,  which  his  con- 
atitution  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  resist.  He  lini?ered  in  the  exercise 
of  great  patience  and  joyful  hope  until  the  10th  of  September,  when  he 
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passed  gently  into  the  world  unseen,  in  the  sixtj-fonrth  year  of  his  age. 
The  tidings  of  his  death  spread  general  sadness  abroad ;  and  well  they 
might;  for  the  world  liad  parted  with  one  of  its  purest,  most  gifted,  and 
most  accomplished  mimlH,  as  well  aa  one  of  its  rarest  benefactors.  A  Dis- 
course cumiuemorative  of  the  life,  character  and  services  of  Mr.  Gallaudet, 
was  addroBfled  to  tlia  eitiieiis  of  Hftrtfbrd  on  the  Tth  of  January,  1852,  by 
Henry  Barnard,  L*  L.  D.,  wlueh  was  pnbliahed,  with  a  oopUras  Appendix. 
It  la  a  pamphlet  of  great  Interest,  not  only  for  ita  giaceftil  and  graphic 
delineation  of  Mr.  GaUaodet'e  eharaeter,  bat  for  its  Talnable  hiatorieal 
details. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  was  married  on  the  10th  of  June,  1821,  to  Sophia  Fowler, 
of  Guilford,  a  deaf  mute,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Crst  class  of  pupil? 
instructed  hy  him  at  the  Asylum.  They  had  eight  children, — four  sons  and 
four  daughters.  One  of  his  sons,  Thonias^  is  (185(3)  an  Episcopal  clergy* 
man  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  another,  Edward  M.,  is  now  a  member 
of  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  with  the  ezpeetation  of  being  permanently 
oonneeted  with  the  Amerioan  Aaylnm  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Mr.  Gallaudct's  publicationa  A  Diaeonrae  on 
the  opening  of  the  American  Asylnm,  1817.  DLsoonraea  on  variooa 
point.H  of  Christian  fnith  and  practice  :  most  of  which  were  delivered  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Uratoire  in  Paris  in  li^lG,  1<S18.  Early  lligtory  of  the 
Anieric^in  Asylum  ;  in  a  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  North  American 
Review,  1819.  Papers  ou  Dcaf-Mute  in&truction  published  in  the  Chris- 
tian Observer,  London,  1819.  An  Address  in  behalf  of  the  Sandwich 
Itlanda,  1819.  An  Addresa  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Hartford  Tract 
Society^  1820.  A  Diaoonrte  at  the  dedieation  of  the  Amerioan  Aaylnm, 
1822.  A  Plea  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  delirered  in  die  prindpal 
cities  in  New  England,  1824.  Papers  on  Oral  language  and  the  language 
of  Signs,"  and  "on  the  language  of  Signs  auxiliary  to  the  Christian  mis- 
sionary,"  1826.  Remarks  on  Teachers'  Seminaries,  1826.  A  Di^^^ourse 
on  Female  Education,  pronounced  at  the  dedication  of  the  Hartford  Female 
Seminary,  1827.  A  Statement  with  reirard  to  the  Moorish  pupil  Abdahl 
Rahhaman,  1828.  An  Address  iu  behalf  of  the  American  Colouization 
Sodety,  1829.  Annual  Reporta  of  the  Ameriean  Aaylnm  frcnn  1817  to 
1880.  The  Ohild*a  Book  on  the  Sonl,  1880.  The  GhOd'a  Booh  on  Repen- 
tance. The  Child*a  Book  of  Bible  Stotiea.  ToQth*a  Book  on  Natnial 
Theology.  Lecture  on  the  principle:^  of  Association  in  giving  dignity  to 
Christian  character,  1833.  Every  day  Christian,  1836.  Poblic  SchooU, 
public  blcssin;::^-,  1837.  Schoolmaster's  Manual:  an  American  edition  of 
Duun's  Principles  of  Teaching,  1838.  The  Child's  Picture,  Defining,  and 
Beading  liook.  The  Mother's  Primer.  The  Pr.ictical  Spellincr  Book,  with 
Heading  Lessons.  The  School  and  Family  Dictionary  and  iliustrativo 
Definer.  Scripture  Biography,  pul^ished  by  the  American  Tract  Society, — 
namely:  Adam  to  Jaoob,  1888.  Joaeph,  1884.  Hoeee,  2  Tola.,  1889. 
Joshna  and  Judges.  Entii  and  Samnel.  David  and  Sanl,  1843.  Solomon, 
Jotiah,  Jonali.  He  also  contributed  many  important  articles  to  the  Ameri- 
oan Annala  of  £dnoation,  the  Common  Sohool  Jonmal,  and  the  Mother'a 
Magazine. 

Mr  Gallaudet  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  L.  Lt  D.,  by  the  Weatem 
Reserve  College  in  1851. 
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¥&OK  THE  REV.  HO&AGE  flOOKEB. 

Hiisiowi  October  28, 1861. 
Dew  Sir:  I  cumot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  reflue  tout  request,  and  yet  I  ftel 

utterly  incompetent  to  the  teek  yon  set  me.    I  had  opportunities  abundant  to 

study  the  character  of  onr  lamented  friend,  but  T  have  no  skill  in  graphic  paint- 
ing. The  few  thoughts  I  shall  throw  out,  j-ou  can  u.se  in  any  manner  that  will 
best  suit  ^our  cuuveuieuce.  I  sliall  follow  tdbo  order  of  suggestions  in  your 
letter. 

In  atatoie,  Ur.  GalUudet  was,  ts  yon  know,  below  the  ordinary  height.  In 

person,  he  was  erect  and  dignified.  In  manners,  he  was  cultivated  and  courte- 
ous; and  though  not  specially  formal,  I  think  he  wouM  strike  a  Strang*  r  some- 
what particular.  He  was  always  attentive  to  the  luojirietios  of  life,  which  he 
well  understood ;  and  I  never  knew  him  betrayed  by  any  sudden  impulse  to 
wound  the  ftolings  of  others  by  s  word  or  look.  In  this  respect  he  bore  more 
reoemUsncc  than  most  men  of  the  present  age  to  yonr  venerabb  firiend.  Dr.  Mil- 
ler. No  one  had  a  keener  insight  than  he  into  the  characters  of  men ;  but  he 
seldom  alluded  to  the  de&ots  of  individuals,  even  in  the  most  unrestrained  inter- 
course. 

His  oonfirsational  powos  were  of  n  h%h  order.  He  hsd  n  oomnsad  of  Uu- 
gnage  such  ss  few  possess.  He  was  hvmourons  often,  but  not  distinguished  Ibr 
sprightliness  and  brilliant  flashes  of  wit.   Bidi  in  ingetuous  specnUtions  and 

practical  remarks,  and  enlivened  by  apposite  anecdotes  gatherod  from  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  books  and  men,  his  conversation  was  ever  entertaining  and 
instructive.  lie  excelled  almost  any  one  I  ever  knew  in  gaining  the  good-will  of 
dhildren,  winniiig  their  confidence  by  his  Icind  and  benevolent  manner,  and  Ikst* 
suing  their  attention  by  the  simplicity  and  pertinence  of  his  instructions.  Often 
in  our  walks  he  had  a  pleasant  vrord  for  the  little  boys  and  girls  we  met,  or 
dropped  some  good  cottiiaei  which  showed  them  he  Mt  an  interest  in  their  wel- 

Tou  know,  I  presume,  his  sympathy  with  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  unfortu* 
nate.  I  thitdc  there  is  not  another  indindusl  among  us,  who  ooold  more  appro- 
priatdy  be  said  to  possess  the  religion  whidi  oonsists  in  visiting  the  fttherless 

and  the  widows  in  their  afHiction.  He  wag  often  made  the  almoner  of  the 
bounties  of  others  to  tlio  needy,  because  he  knew  their  wants  from  personal 
observation.  Practical  benevolence  was  the  distinguishing  trait  ui  bis  character. 
The  field  of  human  wretdiedness  winch  some  visit  fnm  a  sense  of  duty,  he 
delighted  to  explore,  and  never  ae^ed  so  happy  as  when  inventii^  sdiemes  to 
relieve  the  sufi'ering  or  to  raise  the  fallen.  How  many  volumes  have  I  heard  him 
utter,  in  our  rambles  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  respecting  institutions  for  the 
reformation  of  the  intemperate,  long  before  they  were  pubUcly  advocated,  aud 
how  m  i  iiy  inguuiuus  plans  have  I  heard  him  devise  for  institutions  to  shelter  and 
give  empluviaentto  the  discharged  prisoner,  until  he  can  regain  his  character  and 
the  confidence  of  the  community.  I  can  hardly  realize  that  such  institutions  are 
not  in  being, — so  vividly  were  they  aketched  and  so  minutely  were  all  the  details 
presented  to  the  mind. 

Ilis  i^ympathy  for  the  erring,  vvlicliicr  in  conduct  or  opinion,  was  peculiar.  The 
rigid  and  austere  might  sometimes  mistake  his  charity  for  lazness,  but  it  was 
Merer  akin  to  the  kindness  of  Him  who  came  *'  to  seek  and  to  save  that  whidi 
was  lost."  His  candour  was  not  indifTLrence.  While  he  waS  firm  in  bis  OWn 
opinions,  he  was  not  harsh  in  judging  those  of  others.  No  man  among  \is  was 
more  highly  esteemed  by  all  denominations  than  he  This  !iros'>  in  part  from  his 
Strict  regard  to  the  courtesies  of  life  and  the  respect  wuii  vs  bicii  lie  treated  every 
one's  opbiOD  and  rdigions  fimns. 
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He  never  took  the  freeman's  oath,  Dor  excrcis«<i  ihn  elective  frauchise,  until  he 
was  £>ixty  yeara  of  age.  Thifi  was  not  because  bo  bad  no  settled  opinions  on 
political  Bubjeets,  or  WiS  indilftreiii  to  the  irelftre  of  the  eotmtry.  He  was  eon- 
■dentioas  in  thmkiny  tiut  he  could  do  more  good  to  his  ftUow  men  hy  taking  no 
part  in  such  matters,  as  thus  he  ooald  seciin  the  oo-opei»tioD  of  ellpftrtieein 
promoting  hi.s  hencvnlfnt  schemes. 

Mr.  Gallaudet  was  indetatigable  in  executing,  as  be  was  in  devising,  his  pro- 
jects. He  had  %  rare  sagacity  and  t»et  in  gaining  othnrs  wm  to  his  Tiews.  It 
was  done  in  so  qniet  and  ndadess  a  mj  and  with  mA  ludftHrm  snooess,  llis*  to 
some  it  might  seem  the  result  of  management.  He  was  eminently  a  wise  man 
in  practical  matters,  especially  in  measures  for  c?^rrying  forward  benevolent 
enterprises.  One  cause  of  his  success  was  his  uncommon  attention  to  the 
minutiae  of  whatever  business  he  had  in  hand.  On  this  he  was  accustomed  to 
say  depends  a  great  deal  in  attaining  your  object.  He  did  not  stop  with  a  good 
plan,  but  saw  lor  himself  that  erery  thing,  however  seemingly  miimportant, 
was  done  at  the  proper  time. 

TTe  -was  mcthodicn!  to  an  extent  T  have  rarely  found  in  literary  men.  Some- 
times I  have  thoufrht  he  was  needlessly  so;  but  he  was  not.  He  cmrried  the 
virtue  of  method  a  great  ways,  but  not  to  excess.  He  had  a  habit  of  promptness 
in  keeping  his  engagements,  which  I  wish  was  more  oommon.  He  thought  it 
neither  jnst  nor  Christian  for  an  individual  to  delay  the  business  of  a  Board  or 
any  other  meetin;*,  merely  for  his  private  convenience  or  pleasure. 

Mr.  Qallaudet,  t!i<  ni:h  a  "constitutional  projector,"  was  cautious  beyond 
most  men.  Ue  saw  so  clearly  the  possible  results  of  an  action  or  measure,  that 
he  was  slow  to  enter  upon  a  new  project.  I  do  not  Icnow  hut  that  he  mtgfat»  in 
htter  lilb,  hare  shrunk  even  ftmn  that  grand  enterprise  with  which  his  name  and 
his  fame  are  so  closely  and  honourably  associated.  His  caution  saved  him  from 
embarking  in  wild  enterprises,  but  when  he  was  once  enn:ap('d  in  n  i  tvjwt.  he 
wouhl  not  timidly  forsake  it.  He  would  cling  to  it  under  discouragements 
whicli  few  could  long  resist.    He  had  great  tenacity  of  purpose. 

When  Mr.  Gallaudet  retnmed  from  his  visit  to  Europe  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
he  was  one  of  our  most  frvouite  preachers.  No  man  could  command  a  better 
audience  or  was  listened  to  with  more  pleasure  His  language  was  polished,  his 
imajrination  r)if\'?te,  his  manner  graceful,  his  thou{.,'lits  select,  well-arranged,  and 
poetical.  1  think  his  preaching  was  more  characterised  by  persuasiveness  than 
force;  the  hearer  was  borne  along  by  a  constantly  swelling  tide,  rather  thui 
swept  away  by  a  sudden  billow.  It  is  possible  that,  in  later  years,  he  was  led 
to  simplify  his  thoughts  and  extend  his  illustrations  at  the  expense  of  force. 

As  a  writer  of  hooks  for  the  young,  Mr.  (lallaudet  liad  many  excellent  quali- 
ties. Familiarity  with  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  mind  (jurilified  him  to  )>c  a  "  teacher 
of  babes  " — a  high  office  which  many  think  it  easy  to  fill,  and  yet  which  so  few 
can  fill  weU.  He  was  fond  analysis,  and  he  had  been  so  aoeustomed,  while 
teaching  at  the  As]4um,  to  take  a  comfdex  idea  to  pieces  and  exhibit  and  illos* 
trate  its  several  parts,  that  few  were  his  equals  in  making  an  abstruse  subject 
inff'lligihle  and  interesting  to  the  young.  "  The  Chihi's  Book  on  the  Soul,"  will 
r<  I  l!!^'  occur  to  yon  as  elucidating  this  remark.  Several  of  liis  books  have  been 
translated  into  dillereut  foreign  languages. 

My  information  respecting  his  character  as  a  teaoher  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  I 
suppose  is  no  better  than  yours, — so  I  will  merely  say  that  he  not  only  introduced 
the  art  of  instructing  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  into  this  country,  but  the  elevation  of 
the  art  here  above  what  it  has  attained  in  Kuropc  is  perhaps  due  to  him  mor? 
than  to  any  other  man.  As  to  his  Chaplaincy  in  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  his 
fidelity  and  success  are  best  estimated  by  the  sorrow  which  the  patients  manifest 
at  their  loss.  His  philosopbical  acuteness,  his  kindness  of  manner  and  sympa- 
thy  with  suflbring,  his  gentleness  and  self-possession,  his  unwearied  devotion  to 
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tho  bodily,  mental,  and  spiritual  good  of  the  mmates,  liis  quiet,  hopeful,  deep- 
toned  pietj,  all  combined  to  qualify  him  for  the  titation,  and  his  death  ha«  left  a 
duMm  wUeh  tiferj  one  Mi  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  flU. 

Voty  tmlj  youn, 

H.  HOO&EB. 

CYJIUS  YALE  * 
1814—1864. 

Cyrus  Yale,  the  son  of  Juslah  and  Ruth  Yale,  was  born  in  Lee,  Mass., 
May  17,  1786.  His  father  was  a  farmer ;  and  the  son  divided  hia  early 
years  l)etwecn  labouring  on  tbo  frm,  teaohiog  a  fohool  in  his  native  town, 
and  preparing  for  College  under  the  mBtmotion  of  hb  pastor,  the  Bev.  Jh. 
Hyde.  He  beeamo  a  member  of  the  Congr^ational  drareh  in  Lee  in  1806. 
Having  passed  throng^i  Williams  College  witib  diatiiigitished  reputation  for 
talents  and  diligence,  as  well  as  exemplary  oondnot,  he  graduated  with  the 
highest  honours  of  hh  rlass,  in  1811.  lie  commenced  the  study  of  Theo- 
logy under  Dr.  Porter,  then  of  Washington,  Conn.;  afterward."*  Professor 
in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover;  Init  sulisequcntly  pla<'ed  himself 
under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Yates,  at  that  time  the  minister  of  East  Hart- 
ford. Uo  waa  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Hartford  North  Association; 
and  waa  oxdalned  pastor  of  the  ohnnh  in  New  Hartfind,  Conn.,  on  the  12tli 
of  Oetober,  1814. 

Hr.  Yale  continued  to  labour  with  great  assiduity  and  acceptance  among 
his  people  for  twenty  yean.  On  the  24th  of  December,  1884,  he  was  dis- 
missed, at  his  own  request,  by  an  ecclesiastical  council,  with  a  view  to  being 
installed  at  Ware,  Mass.    He  however,  to  hare  been  little  satisfied 

with  the  clifiiige  ;  for,  in  the  ;iutunmof  1837,  he  returned  to  New  Hartford, 
resumed  iiis  pastoral  ehargc  there,  and  lived  in  great  harmony  and  useful- 
ness with  his  people  until  his  death. 

Mr*  Yale  had  a  good  constitution,  and  enjoyed  excellent  health,  until 
within  a  few  weeks  of  hisdeath.  He  preached  his  last  sermon  on  the  2d  ol 
April,  1854.  On  the  4th  he  had  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  produobg  a  partial 
paralysis  of  both  body  and  mind.  He  gradually  &ilcd  ^om  that  time  until 
the  2l8t  of  May,  when  he  rested  from  his  labours.  The  little  he  said  during 
his  last  days  showed  that  be  was  fully  resigned  to  his  TToavcnly  Father's 
will,  and  felt  prepared  for  the  momentous  change  which  was  approaching. 
Tho  portions  of  Scripture  which  were  frequently  read  to  him,  by  hU  request, 
were  the  lOod  T*8alm  and  the  14th  chapter  of  John — he  seemed  to  derive 
great  comfort  from  them,  and  several  times  exclaimed,  as  they  were  read,— 
**  Precious  trutha.'*  £Bs  fbneial  aennon  was  preaolted  by  the  Rev.  Fredeiiek 
Marah  of  Winchester. 

Mr.  Yale  waa  married,  November  9,  1818,  to  Asenath  Bradley  of  his 
native  place.  They  had  nine  children, — one  son  who  is  a  practising  physician 
in  Ware,  Mass.;  and  one  daughter  who  is  married  to  the  Rev.  E.  U.  Beadle 
of  Hartford.  Mrs.  Yale  died  at  Ware,  after  a  short  illness,  December  14, 
1854. 

•  MSS.  fron  bit  flnilj. 
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-The  following  is  a  li^t  of  Mr.  Yale's  publications : — A  Sermon  afc  the 
ordinetkm  of  Harlej  Goodwia  «t  Kew  Hnlb^iigh,  Mass.,  1826.  A  8er» 
men  preeobed  at  Terringfoid  on  the  death  of  Sophia  EUia  Hawley,  1887. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  Adelphic  Society  of  Williarai  College,  1827. 
The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Uallock,  1828.  A  Plea  for  nmoik  in  eieot- 
ing  a  house  of  (joJ  at  New  Ilartford,  1828.  A  Sermon  on  the  scriptural 
evidence  of  a  living  faith,  (without  date).  An  Address  delivered  before  the 
Hartford  County  Peace  Society,  1HS2.  A  Thank^givinir  Scrmou  at  Waro, 
1835.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  Canton  at  the  funeral  of  au  only  child  of  Dr. 
Eassan,  1839.  A  Discourse  before  the  North  Consooiation  of  Litohfield 
Cwaty  at  thcor  annnal  meelaiig  in  QoBheo,  1849.  A  Miniature  of  the  Lift 
of  the  Re7.  Alvan  Hyde,  D.  (without  date).  Biogiaphieal  Sketeheeof 
the  ministen  of  Litohfield  Ooonty  after  the  year  1800,  delivered  on  ooca> 
■ion  o£  the  OonTentioti  to  commemorate  the  Centennial  anniversary  of  the 
primitiye  oxganiiation  of  the  North  and  South  Oonaoeiations  in  that  Oovn^t 
1852. 

FBOK  TH£  REV.  JOSEPH  ELDHIDGE. 

If  ORFOLK,  Conn.,  February  9, 1860. 

My  dear  Sir:  The  memory  of  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Yale  is  very  dear  to  his  minis- 
terial brethren  who  had  the  happiness  of  his  iutimate  acquaintance.  I  knew  him 
well,  as  we  were,  tat  mere  than  fifteen  years,  memhera  ef  the  lame  Aaaedatien 
of  ninistera;  and  the  gnteflil  reepeet  with  iHiich  I  eaU  to  mind  hia  maaj 
admirable  qualities  renders  it  a  pleasure  to  me  to  comply  with  your  request. 

The  simple  mention  of  his  name  calls  up  before  my  imi^nation  his  fnmiliar 
form  and  features.  Rather  above  the  middle  height,  his  iiguro  was  massive, 
liis  head  was  large  and  thickly  covered  with  curly  black  hair.  His  broad,  fuU, 
unwrinUed  iSwa  had,  notwithstanding  its  sise,  a  peculiarly  refined  and  aflMon- 
ate  expression.  His  manner  in  private  convwsation  and  in  public  address  was 
such  as  one  naturally  anticipated  from  his  appearance.  In  i  :ety  he  was  retiring 
and  resp<"<  (f(il.  An  attentive  listener,  he  spoke  in  f  ntlv  tones,  and  never 
indulged  m  bauler  or  boistut  ouii  merriment.  When  with  intimate  friends,  and 
.  perfectly  at  hia  ease,  his  conversation  was  often  illomined  with  gleams  of  genu- 
ine hmnonr;  and  no  one  appreciated  better,  or  relished  more  keoilj,  a  flash  of 
good-natured  ^vit .  Tn  .such  circumstances  ke  would  relate  an  aneodote,  or  describe 
an  incident,  with  rjrcat  power. 

He  was  endowed  with  quick  sensibilities  of  the  gentler  sort.  A  touching  story 
or  incident  would  immediately  bring  the  mdstore  to  his  eyes.  Yet,  though  quidk 
to  ftel,  he  was  slow  to  wrath— a  harsh  word,  a  bitter  retort,  never  fell  from  his 
lips.  While  kind  and  courteous  to  the  present,  he  never  disparaged  the  absent. 
X(i  !^park  of  cnw  or  jonlnusy  seemed  to  cxini  in  his  bosom,  lie  rejoiced 
unaffectedly  in  the  attainments,  the  reputation,  aud  the  success,  of  his  brethren. 

His  modesty  was  extraordinary.  Generally  he  had  to  be  urged, — sometimes 
almost  forced,  to  take  the  positions  to  whioh  he  was  entitled  by  Ms  age,  his  expe- 
rience, and  liis  talents.  This  shrinking  sensitiveness  was  never  overcome — it 
attended  liini  throui^h  life.  If,  liowever,  any  should  thcnc*^  infcT  tliat  ho  must 
have  ^ircn  timid,  they  would  be  mistaken.  lie  possessed  true  moral  courage. 
Let  any  important  interest  of  religion  or  morality  be  in  jeopardy,  and  he  would 
be  firand  among  the  first  to  come  to  the  rescne.  On  sneh  occasions  he  was  bold; 
and  it  was  touching  to  witness  the  struggle  between  his  constitutional  dilBdeoce 
and  high  principle,  and  to  behold  the  vi(  lory  <>f  the  latter  over  the  former. 

His  piety,  most  nnd<>til)ted,  exhibited  a  lovely  union  of  intellect  and  eniotinn 
In  thifi  respect,  his  public  discourses  served  as  a  just  exponent  of  his  owu  reli 
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gious  character.  They  were  full  of  truth,  clearly  stated  and  sustained,  yet  so 
presented  that  while  the  understanding  wvm  enlightened  and  the  reason  satishcd, 
tlie  heftrt  was  alao  moT«d.  His  maimer  in  the  pulpit  WM  naoommoolj  taadar 
and  persuasiye.  His  eumciation  was  distinct,  his  intonations  somewhat  pUin- 
tiye;  and  on  the  whole  he  seemed  better  fitted  to  announce  the  mercy  of  the 
Cross  th.m  to  depict  the  terrors  of  Sinai.  He  whs  the  honoured  instrument  of 
many  revivals  of  religion,  some  of  them  of  great  power.  Ilis  inUuence  over  hi.s 
brethren  was  eminently  ftTonrable  to  their  growth  in  grace  and  their  increased 
ftdditj  and  oseftilnesa. 

With  sineere  regard,  truly  yoort, 

J.  ELDRIDGB,  Jn. 


DANIEL  POOR,  D.  D  * 

1814—1805. 

0A1IIXL  Poor,  a  son  of  Deacon  Joseph  and  Mary  Poor,  was  bom  in 
DsDTers,  Mass.,  Jane  27, 1789.  His  parents,  who  were  both  distinguished 
examples  of  Christian  excellence,  reared  a  family  of  twelve  elilMrcn  to 
respectability  and  usefulness.  His  father's  occupation  was  that  of  a  tanner, 
which  then,  as  now,  oharaeterized  the  place  where  he  resided.  Daniel  was 
his  youngest  son.  He  was  early  marked  by  sobriety,  thouelit fulness,  and  a 
love  of  reading.  He  became  hopefully  converted  at  the  early  age  of  ten, 
and  not  long  after  joined  the  ehnreh.  Bvon  at  this  period,  his  mind  was 
drawn  towards  the  missionary  work  by  penising  the  jonmals  of  Vanderkemp 
and  Kerch  eroTi  missionaries  to  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  he  expressed 
a  desire  to  imitate  their  example.  As  if  in  anticipation  of  his  future  calling, 
he  often  employed  the  hours  he  passed  in  ^tending  the  bark  mill  in  his 
father's  tan-yard,  in  the  composition  of  short  sermons,  which  he,  in  the 
evening,  wouhl  commit  to  writing,  and  which  arc  still  extant. 

This  dcciili  il  aptitude  for  study  induced  his  father  to  iiivo  him  a  liberal 
education.  Accordingly,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  m  the  year  1806,  he 
oommenoed  his  preparatory  oonrse  in  the  AndoTer  Phillips  Academy,  under 
the  ttiition  of  Mr.  Newman.  Here  he  remained  a  most  diligent  and  sao« 
oessful  student  nntil  the  spring  of  1809,  when  he  joined  the  Sophomore  olass 
in  Dartmouth  College.  Throughout  his  whde  ooilege  eonrse  he  maintained 
a  very  high  standing  as  a  scholar  and  the  most  exemplary  walk  as  a  Chris- 
tian ;  while  his  uniform  oheerfolness  and  good-humoor  served  to  render  him 
a  universal  favourite. 

On  leaving  Gollecre,  ho  went  to  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover, 
entering  in  the  autumn  of  1811.  Here,  after  mature  deli>)eration,  he 
formed  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  missionary ;  and  he  prosecuted  his  studies 
with  an  absorhing  seal,  with  this  as  his  oltimate  and  oommanding  objeet. 
On  the  21st  of  Jnne,  1815,  he  was  ordained  in  oompany  with  Mills,  Bieh- 
ards,  Warren,  Bardwell,  and  Meigs,  in  the  Presbyterian  ohuieh  in  New- 
buryport, — the  sermon  on  the  occasion  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  9r» 
Woroester.    On  the  9th  of  Ootober  following,  he  was  married  to  Susan 

*  VS.  ftoB  Ui  ion,  Bev.*]>.  W*  Peer. 
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Bulfiuch  of  Salem ;  and  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  with  ali  of  the 
above  company,  excepting  Mr.  Mills,  he  sailed  in  the  hut  Drfld  tnm. 
Newburyport  for  Ceylon,  when  he  urriyed,  Mtreli  22d  of  the  following 
year,  hnding  at  Colombo. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  took  his  station  at  Tillipally,  Jaffiia,  with  his 
fellow  numionaries  located  at  short  distances  from  him  in  the  same  district. 
He  made  rapid  acquisitions  in  the  Tamal,  notwithstanding  all  the  difficul- 
ties attendant  on  the  f  nn  linir  of  a  new  mission,  and  in  i^ss  than  a  year 
ventured  to  preach  hia  tirat  sermon.  On  the  7th  of  May,  18*21,  Mrs.  Poor 
was  removed  by  death  in  triumphant  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality,  leaving 
three  infant  children, — one  boy  and  two  girls.  This  hwaavement,  dark 
and  trying  aa  it  was,  was  neverihdess  brightened  with  eheering  hlessingB. 
The  exhibition  of  a  strong  Christian  hope  in  the  dying  hour  was  a  powcri^ 
tes^ony  to  the  truth  of  the  Gkwpel,  which  resulted  in  the  conversion  of 
aeveral  of  the  natives,  who  saw  and  wondered  at  this  strange  sight. 

>Ir.  Poor  was  married,  a  second  time,  on  the  21st  of  January,  IS'J.S,  to 
Ann  Knight  of  Stroud,  England,  who  wr'^  squI  out  to  labour  with  her  brother, 
the  Rev.  J.  Knight,  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  In  July  following, 
he  removed  to  liatticotta  to  take  charge  of  the  Mission  Seminary,  whicli 
waa  to  he  opened  there  for  the  training  of  nattve  youth,  in  the  higher 
branohea  of  English,  and  femiUar  sdenoe,  and  partioolarly  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  Seriptores,  with  a  view  to  their  aeling  the  part  of  catechists  and 
preachers.  The  oharg^  of  this  institntum  ihas  became  his  ohief  employ- 
ment, until  the  commencement  of  1835.  Yet  he  was  far  from  bcin*^  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  teaching  during  these  years.  It  devolved  upon  him  to 
supply  the  pulpit  half  the  time  at  the  station.  lie  was  constant  also  in 
holding  meetings  at  the  village  school  bungalows,  two  or  three  evenings  in 
the  week,  uud  alt»o  in  itinerating,  license  was  afforded,  hito  more  distant 
portions  of  the  country.  The  Seminary  flourished  nnder  his  ohaige. 
Instruotion  there  was  frequently  attended  with  oonyernons.  Revivals  of 
unusual  power  ooourred  abo  from  time  to  time.  An  iofluenoe  likewise 
went  out  from  the  institution  far  and  wide  through  the  community,  arreating 
the  attention  of  the  learned  classes,  and  weakening  the  confidence  of  the 
people  generally  in  the  correctness  of  their  Puranas.  The  Ilcathcu  were 
conslraiued  to  coufti.ss  tlie  superiority  of  the  missionaries  over  their  own 
long  trusted  guides,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  approaching  them  fast 
melted  away.  Besides  the  advantage  thus  gained,  a  corps  of  able,  well 
trained  Christian  teach«n  was  soon  seonred,  who  manned  the  stationa  in 
the  district,  and  proved  valuable  asnstants  to  the  missionaries.  The  eatah- 
lishment  and  maturing  of  this  important  institution,  well  designated  by  one 
of  the  natives,  as  "the  eye  of  Jaffna,"  has  been  considered  Mr.  Poor's 
great  work  in  the  first  half  of  his  missionary  career. 

Having  thus  secured  a  good  character  and  ext'  nsivo  reputation  for  the 
Seminary,  he  was  ready  to  consign  the  management  of  it  into  other  hands, 
and  In- take  himself  to  the  more  congenial  employment  of  preaching  the 
Goiipcl  exclusively.  Accordingly,  in  March,  1836,  he,  by  advice  of  the 
mission,  removed  to  Msdura  on  the  Continent,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
brethren  labouring  there.  Hia  preaching  and  conversation  in  this  new  fi^d 
soon  began  to  excite  attention  and  hopeful  inquiry,  especially  among  the 
intelligent  and  influential  classes.  By  an  adroit  use  of  means,  he  drew  them 
in  crowds  to  listen  to  his  instruotion,  and,  before  the  close  of  the  year,  there 
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were  oponpd,  mainly  through  his  agency,  in  this  large  and  idolatrous  city, 
together  with  its  adjaceot  villages,  thirty-seven  schools,  containing  eleven 
hundred  and  forty-nine  boys,  and  sixty-five  girls.  His  plan  wns  to  mount 
liti  horbe  every  morning,  and  make  it  hia  iirbt  bu&ine&s  to  vii^it  all  theue 
aokooU  io  ofder.  Oftentimm  Mftled  upon  hli  dooUe  aniiiMl,  turning  it  into 
a  porteble  pulpit,  h«  wwU  addreaa  radieiiMB  of  adults,  who  oonnted  upon 
noeting  him  at  tfao  bungalow*  In  tUa  way  he  kapi  np  a  oonatant  mter- 
ooursc  with  the  people,  and  seemed  always  to  bo  before  them.  He  threw  him- 
self  directly  as  a  forming  element  into  the  society  of  the  place,  and  rendered 
himself  essential  to  its  welfare.  All  (■laes^f"'  wpre  brought  under  his  influ- 
ence,— the  young  and  old,  learned  and  ignorant,  and  he  improved  every 
opportunity  to  pr«ach  Jesus  unto  them.  Science  and  education  were  valued 
only  i'ur  us  they  opened  au  eutrance  for  Gospel  truth,  in  thi^j  delightful 
work  he  was  soon  oheoked  by  the  ourtailmeiit  in  missionary  operations 
oooaaionid  hj  the  peoimiary  embamaimeBta  in  1887 ;  and  how  he  lamented 
tile  lerersea  of  that  year  will  never  be  forgotten  by  thoee  who  heard  bun  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Board  in  Pittsburgh  in  1849.  Crippled  in  his  means  of 
uaeftdness,  he  yet  worked  on,  aa  beat  lie  oonld,  bating  not  one  jot  of  heart 
or  hope"  and  looking  for  a  return  of  prosperity.  Better  times  soon  camo. 
Funds  were  contributed  iK  th  at  home  and  in  India.  The  schools  were 
restored  and  increased  in  number,  and  ho  entered  with  new  zeal  upon  his 
work.  In  1840,  there  were  numbered  in  all  the  schools  of  the  mission  at 
its  three  stations,  no  less  than  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixteen 
aehdlara.   TwelTO  additions  were  made  to  the  ehuroh  that  year. 

In  eonsequeiioe  of  a  fiuliue  in  liealth,  he  found  it  neeessary  in  1841,  to 
retom  to  Ceylon,  and  this  too,  at  a  eiisis  wliieh  ealled  for  great  inoreaae  of 
labourers.  Arrived  at  Ceylon,  he  oooupied  the  station  at  TilJipally,  where 
lie  lived  at  the  first.  Uis  old  acquaintances  he^e  flocked  around  him, 
rejoicing  at  his  return.  He  addressed  tliem  all  a  oiroular  letter,  advising 
them  of  his  aims,  his  hopes,  his  plans,  and  closed  by  pressiuL'  upon  them 
anew  the  (io.spel  message.  Two  peculiarities  characterized  his  manner  of 
working  now.  One  was  the  visiting  of  the  people  in  their  own  homes, 
taking  thorn  in  order,  and  then  directly,  in  olose,  personal  interview,  urging 
npon  them  the  troth  aa  it  ia  in  Jesus.  These  visits  were  always  elosed  with 
prayer.  In  this  way  he  got  aeoess  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  thonsaads 
who  oonld  not  otherwise  have  been  approaelied.  Neighbours  and  fkisods 
often  clustered  together  in  one  house,  forming  a  sort  of  SMetiwg, 
which  transferred  itself  from  house  to  house,  as  he  passed  on,  morning  by 
morning.  Another  feature  of  his  work  was  hi.s  assembling  hi^  Sabbath 
congregations  in  classes, — having  the  children  by  themselves,  the  women  by 
themselves,  and  the  men  by  themselves,  in  successive  hours,  thus  enabling 
him  to  address  each  company  in  a  stylo  and  manner  suited  best  for  its 
edifioation.  These  efforts  were  carried  on  m  addition  to  the  regular  opera- 
tion of  the  mission,  in  the  management  of  its  sohook,  in  ths  oondnot  it  its 
bungalow  meetings,  in  the  training  of  teachers  and  cateohists,  and  in  the 
building  up  of  the  station  choreh.  These  extensive  labours  were  attended 
with  marked  success.  Many  were  hopefully  converted,  and  much  truth 
wa.«i  put  in  ;i'  !!ve  circulation. 

In  the  spring  of  1818,  it  was  decided,  in  view  of  his  tailing  strength  and 
the  advantages  of  a  visit  to  thi.H  country,  both  to  himself  and  the  cause  of 
missions,  that  he  have  leave  to  return  home.    His  juuiuey  vnm  by  way  of 
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England,  and  he  lauded  in  Xew  York,  on  the  l.'>th  of  Sept(  inlicr  of  tbat 
year.  He  waa  received  by  the  churches  with  the  wunuest  euthusiaam,  and, 
during  his  stay  in  the  country,  did  much,  in  various  ways,  in  aid  of  (he  great 
OMse  to  which  hu  life  wm  devoted.  He  was  present  and  spoke  at  the  uui- 
▼eraaries  in  New  York  and  Beaton,  at  two  afaniTeraaiies  of  the  Board, — aft 
Pitt.sfield  and  Osw^,  ttt  Assooietions,  CoDsooiations,  General  Assemblies, 
snd  College  Commencements,  from  Hune  to  Ohio.  He  was  all  alive  to  the 
great  subjects  of  the  ilay,  and  was  over  gathering  and  imparting  information, 
by  letter  or  conversation. 

After  two  years  of  canvassing  and  recruiting,  he  returned  to  hi-s  labours, 
embarking  from  Uoatou  in  the  autumn  of  1850.  On  his  arrival,  he  settled 
at  Mampy,  carrying  on  here  the  same  system  of  operations  whiok  he  had 
adopted  at  TiUipally.  It  appears  from  one  of  his  laler  letters  written  in 
1854,  that  he  had  jnst  finished  his  three  thousand  fonr  hundred  and  thirtieth 
visit  among  the  people.  Preaching  in  private  and  pnblie,  in  the  ohnrch,  in 
the  sohool,  in  the  family,  along  the  wayside,  was  his  ceaseless  vocation.  In 
connection  with  this,  he  kept  up  his  supervision  of  every  other  department 
of  labour.  He  looked  after  the  interests  of  the  Seminary,  wrote  for  "the 
Morning  Star,"  co-operated  in  Tract  and  liible  aud  Teuiperauce  Societies, 
maintained  an  exteusivo  correspondence  with  natives,  and  English  residents, 
and  friends  at  home,  endeavouiiug  in  every  way  to  promote  the  cause  of 
his  Master.  One  measnre  of  his  that  deserves  speoial  notioe,  was  the  ereotion 
of  village  ehniehes,  at  the  expense,  at  least  in  part,  of  the  natives.  One  of 
the  last  things  he  d^d  before  leading  Ceylon,  was  to  lay  the  cornerstone  of 
the  first  village  ehoroh  eraoted  under  the  auspices  of  the  mission,  and  one 
of  the  first  thinp«,  on  his  return,  was  to  dedicate  this  church.  Five  more 
were  before  Ion.:  in  process  of  erection,  securing  the  ground  where  they 
stood,  for  the  i  i  ^pel.  These  were  places  for  stated  preaching  by  the  native 
ministers,  who  had  been  roared  in  the  Seminary.  lu  those,  therefore,  he 
found  the  labours  of  forty  years  ago,  maturing  into  rich  and  precious 
fhiit.  Nothing  deliglited  him  more  than  the  sight  of  these  buldings,  going  up 
as  the  eentres  of  sanetiQ^  infinenee  for  tbit  orowded  territory,  where, 
throni^  the  voice  of  native  preaohers,  the  Gospel  should  be  proeUdmed  long 
after  he  was  dead. 

The  time  of  his  departure  was  nearer  than  he  anticipated.  It  had  always 
been  his  desire  to  live  until  sevcTit}-  yeari*  had  exhausteil  all  the  energy  he 
pofli^iessed.  But  in  the  very  fulnes.s  of  his  strength,  tlie  cholera,  wliich  was 
fcarluUy  ravaging  Jaffna,  arrested  his  labours,  February  2,  18.55,  and  after 
the  short  illness  of  twenty-four  hours,  he  sank  to  bis  rest,  with  hi»  armour  on, 
and  ezehunations  of  joy  upon  his  Ups.  Mr.  Spanlding  preached  hb  funeral 
sermon  at  TUlipally  where  he  was  buried.  The  lamentation  over  him  by 
the  natives.  Heathen  and  Chris^an,  is  represented  as  being  very  great.  Hb 
kindness,  his  feithfnlness,  generosity,  learning,  piety,  won  him  the  esteem 
of  all  ranks  and  classes.  Even  the  Brahmins  revered  his  character.  One 
of  them  is  reported  to  have  said  that  "  to  drink  even  the  water  in  which 
Mr.  Poor's  feet  were  washed  would  be  enough  to  merit  Heaven."  And 
when  it  was  known  that  the  disease  had  done  its  work,  there  was  one  l)urst 
of  grief  from  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  anxiously  watched  the  issue,  aud 
of  &e  still  larger  number  who  were  suddenly  smitteii  by  the  sad  tidings. 
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FROM  THE  BET.  NATHAN  LORD,  D.D. 

Da&tmouth  Cou.KaE,  June  24,  1856. 
My  dear  Sir:  By  reason  of  ab^sence  and  many  engagements,  I  have  been 
unable  to  send  you,  at  aa  earlier  day,  my  recollections  of  the  miBsionary  Poor. 
I  knew  him  first  as  a  stoclent  in  Theology,  at  Andover.  He  was  a  year  my 

senior.  But  drcumstances  led  me  to  an  early  intimacy  with  him.  We  were 
fully  ronversant  Kith  each  nthrr  till  he  left  the  country;  and  had  occasional  cor- 
rrs{M)inli  nee  till  his  death.  Immediately  on  his  only  visit  home,  1  found  liini  out 
at  ihu  pi;^  of  his  nativity.  The  mutual  recognition,  alter  a  separation  ol  tiurty 
yean,  was  immediate,  and  we  fell  upon  eaeh  otfaera'  aedui* 

Vx,  Poor  was  an  Apostle  John  in  our  brotherhood  at  Andover, — the  most 
loving,  and  the  most  loved,  of  our  then  small  company.  He  was  easily  distinguish- 
alile  by  his  low  stature,  his  broad  shoulders,  his  bcndinp'  head,  his  light  and 
graceful  step,  ius  costume  always  plain,  but  neat  and  fuhhioued  to  that  of  the 
last  preceding  generation,  his  somewhat  freckled,  but  always  brilliant,  face, 
his  gleaming  and  dissolving  eye,  his  sir  of  indescribable  suavity  and  gentleness, 
and  his  lively  and  winning  qieech.  His  form  had  not  symmetry,  nor  liis  oonnte- 
nance  beauty,  nor  hi';  nmnncrs  secular  refinement.  But  whenever  he  appeared 
in  any  circle,  evil  spirits  tied  away,  and  he  was  felt  to  be  the  genius  of  the  i)lace. 
All  instinctively  yielded,  and  he  unconsciously  presided :  yet  not  he,  but  the 
heavenly  love  that  shone  out  in  every  look,  and  word,  and  movement,  and 
insensibly  assimilated  all  things  to  itself. 

He  was  a  man  of  noble  intellect,  and  one  of  the  best  of  scholars.  He  read 
whatever  l>elongcd  to  his  course,  understood  his  authors,  nnnlyzed  their  different 
methods  and  systems,  and  subjected  them  rigidly  to  lii«  nij  iUilile rriterion, — the 
Bible.  No  master  could  ever  lead  ium  but  hi.s  only  Master  in  licavcu  \  and  no  com* 
mon  man  would  ever  presume  to  question  the  aoeofa^  of  his  knowledge  or  tha 
soundness  of  his  judgments.  Tet  we  never  thought  of  him  as  an  mlcOMfiMl 
man.  In  that  day  merely  intellectual  men  were  not  much  thought  of  at  all.  We 
were  drawn  deeper, — to  his  loving  heart,  which,  however,  always  kept  hf<,  active 
faculties  in  vigorous  and  harmonious  play,  yet  subordinate  ami  subservient  to 
the  simpUcitics  of  revealed  truth,  lie  affected  not  the  wisdom  that  Paul  con- 
demns, but  the  wisdom  of  &ith.  We  thought  of  him  not  as  a  philologist,  a 
crltic>  a  rhetorician,  an  adept  in  logic  or  metaphysicB,  though  he  was  behind 
none,  and  could  have  gained  the  highest  honours  in  any  of  these  departments,  if 
snch  had  been  his  aim;  but  as  rn  nracle  through  whom  Christ's  loving  spirit 
spoke  forth  the  mind  of  God  accordmg  to  his  word. 

He  never  became  otherwise;  never  less  of  a  believer  nor  more  of  a  philoso- 
pher: and  his  Ihith  looked  down  upon  what  many  dignify  under  that  deoeitftil  i 
name,  with  perfiset  intclligenoe  of  it,  but  lofty  disregard.  Ho  knew  what  it  was; 
})ut  he  also  knew  what  it  wa<?  not,  and  what  was  infinitely  better.  lie  looked 
with  displeasure  upon  all  affectations  of  it  among  his  brethren.  On  hu>  visit  to 
this  country,  shortly  before  big  death,  he  was  struck  and  greatly  ofifended  by 
the  strained  efibrts  eif  many  preaehsra  who  had  grown  up  during  his  absenee,  to 
interpret  Scripture,  and  expound  the  Divine  Oovemment,  by  the  speculative 
reason.  "If  they  will  preach  so,*'  he  once  said  tome,  "let them  go  to  the 
East  whence  this  kind  proceeded ,  nnd  learn  its  highest  tiypes*  They  are  but 
tyros  in  comparison  ^vith  the  old  Brahmins." 

Yet  be  made  more  of  his  Tamil  schoob  as  means  of  propagating  the  fuith,  than 
I  should  have  expected  of  such  a  mind ;  or,  as  I  think,  he  wotdd  have  done,  if  thej 
had  not  grown  up  under  his  paternal  care.  He  was,  however,  perfeetiy  honest  in 
telling  what  he  had  not  realized  from  them  in  fact;  and  he  never  exaggerated  his 
aetnal  successes,  either  in  his  schooiR  or  in  ministry,  for  the  sake  of  effect 
upim  tiie  churches  at  home.   But  his  hopes  respectii^  them  took  their  colour 
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rather  from  ih»  ftrrour  of  his  love  tinii  from  his  ozporieooft.  He  tnuted  ttiat 
iHmt  be  gmtly  desired  woaU  oome  to  pass,  thoijgh  neither  bis  general  views  of 

propagandisra,  nor  the  known  course  of  Pruvicknce,  justified  his  benevolent 
expectations.  I  do  not  remeinhKT  iliat  we  ever  disjiutpd  on  any  other  point. 
Aud  1  could  wibh  that  all  dis>putanti»  might  he  a«  good -tempered  as  wc  were  ia 
thst  respect. 

His  course  was  wi^,  beneToleot,  d%nifled,  and  oonsistent,  throng  Ule.   I  do 

not  hclieve  that  a  better  taught,  a  truor-hcartcd,  or  a  more  devoted  and  exempkry, 
misHionary  has  ever  gone  out  from  our  churches.  lie  had  but  one  object  in  life, — 
to  save  as  many  iu>  Qod  should  please  from  among  tiie  Ueathcn,  aud  t>well  the 
triumphs  of  the  ESng  of  Qlorj.  He  never  lost  sif^tof  it,  on  the  land  or  waters, 
till  God  celled  him  to  his  rest.  Greeter  puritj,  unselfishness,  nnworldliness* 
greater  simplicity  of  fidth,  and  confidence  towards  Goil,  T  have  not  known.  He 
did  nothing,  and  he  wanted  nothing,  but  for  Christ  and  the  .souls  of  men.  When 
this  College  sent  fiini,  spontaneously,  a  few  years  ago,  an  honorary  Diplorna  of 
Doctor  in  Divinity,  he  refused  it,  saying  that  ii  was  not  for  such  as  he;  and 
adding,  with  his  ehsrscteristie  frankness  end  good-natnre,  that  **  he,  the  rather, 
ought  net  to  accept  it,  because  Alma  Mater  might  not  have  conferred  it  if  she  had 
known  his  heresy."  But  she  did  know  it;  or,  otherwise,  would  have  thought 
it  no  disparagement  to  his  intellcrtnal  ability,  or  his  niornl  wortli.  that  he 
should  believe  as  he  did,  in  the  premillcnnial  coming  of  his  Saviour.  H  hethcr 
he  was  right  or  wrong  in  that  respect,  though  it  be  made  a  question,  yet  it  is  oat 
of  question  that,  if  Christ  have  s  people  fai  this  world,  he  wns  one  of  them,  snd 
among  the  diief;  or,  that  whenever,  or  however  the  Satiour  shall  sppesr,  he 
Also  will  appear  with  Him  in  glory. 

I  am,  verj  truljr  and  with  highest  regards,  ^ours. 


PLINY  FISK 

* 

1815—1825. 

Flint  Fisk  was  a  Dative  of  Shelburno,  Mass*,  and  was  bcmi  Jime  Si, 
17d2*   His  parents,  Eheneser  and  Samh  Fisk,  were  in  moderate  worldly 

circumstances,  but  were  persons  of  great  moral  and  Christian  worth.  From 
his  earliest  rhil'lhnod,  he  evittcpd  an  amiable  and  rather  a  thoughtful  di-po- 
sition,  though  he  wa»s  not  destitute  of  vivacity  and  good'humour.  His  early 
advantages,  which  were  only  those  furnished  by  a  common  district  school, 
were  very  diligently  improved ;  and,  with  a  remarkable  habit  of  perAever> 
aooe,  whieh  seemed  to  grow  immeiyately  out  of  his  peeuliar  oonatitatioD, 
his  progress  in  the  different  branohes  of  study,  especially  the  mathematioB, 
was  unusually  rapid. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  his  mind  was  direoted  with  great  earnestness  to  the 
subject  of  his  own  salvation ;  and  having,  as  he  believed,  entered  on  the 
religious  lift',  he  made  a  public  profession  of  his  faith,  and  joined  theohuroh 
ill  hiii  native  place,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Theophilus  Packard. 

In  connection  with  the  ciiango  which  he  undcrwdit  in  hi^  fcelinii?*  nn 
tliu  bubjccti  ui  luligiou,  originated  the  desire,  and  if  i'ruvidcuce  fihuuld 
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fimniT  it,  the  parpose,  of  devotiiig  himflolf  to  ihe  Obriatka  ministry. 
Aoooidmgtyf  with  tiie  appfobatioft  ni  lus  pnentB,  he  oommeiuMd  hiB  prap»* 

ntioD  for  College,  uuder  the  ioBtrnotion  of  the  Ber.  Meeee  AUock  of 
Plainfield,  Mass.   In  1811,  he  was  admitted  to  an  advanoed  standing  in 

MldJlebury  College. 

DuririL'  his  collegiate  course,  he  was  distinguished  rather  for  hi^  irrcnt 
dcvotednuss  to  the  cause  of  Christ  and  his  eminent  attainments  in  piety, 
than  for  any  remarkable  success  as  a  scholar:  indeed,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  he  allowed  his  zeal  fur  the  promotion  of  religion  to  interfere 
somewhat  with  his  appropriate  College  duties.  He  waa  gndnated  in  the 
year  1814;  and^  having  been  obliged  to  inonr  something  of  a  debt*  in 
order  to  meet  his  neoessaiy  expenses,  he  oommeneed  the  stady  of  Theology 
under  his  pastor,  the  BsY>  Jfr.  Paokard,  instead  of  g(nng  immediately  to 
the  Andover  Seminary,  as  his  wishes  would  have  prompted.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Franklin  Association,  in  January,  1815 ;  and, 
almost  immediately  after,  accepted  an  invitation  to  '^upj)ly  a  vacant  pulpit 
in  Wilmington,  Vt.  Here  belaboured  for  some  tunc  ;  and  his  labours  were 
instrumental,  not  only  m  restoring  union  to  a  distracted  church,  but  in 
bringing  about  an  extensive  revival  of  religion. 

Hr.  Fisk,  almost  as  soon  as  he  determined  to  stndy  for  the  ministry, 
meditated  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  a  nussion  among  the  Heathen ; 
and  this  purpose  he  never  lost  sight  of  in  any  of  his  subsequent  arrange- 
ments. That  he  might  enjoy  the  best  opportunities  of  qnali^ring  himself 
for  such  a  destination,  he  became,  in  November,  1815,  a  member  of  the 
Andover  Seminary.  Here  he  made  respectable  progress  in  each  of  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  study;  though  it  was  his  moral,  rather  than  his  inteiloc- 
tual,  puwer,  that  chiefly  excited  attention.  Tt  was  an  occasion  of  some  embar- 
rassment to  him,  that  his  respected  l^rofessord  hu4i  expressed  an  opinion, 
if  not  poeitiTely  adverse  to  his  going  abroad  for  a  field  oif  lalnrar,  yet  mnoli 
more  favomrable  to  bis  remaining  at  home,  either  in  the  oapadty  of  a  Domes- 
tic Missionary  or  an  agent  for  Bsnevolent  Boeieties;  but,  with  all  the 
respeet  which  be  bore  for  than,  he  felt  constrained  to  adhere  to  his  original 
purpose.  Accordingly,  he  offered  himself  to  the  American  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, to  be  employed  under  their  direction,  in  any  part  of  the  Pagan  world 
which  they  might  designate.  Tn  September,  1818,  the  Palestine  mission 
was  established,  and  Mr.  Fisk,  together  witb  his  intimate  friend  cla£S- 
mate,  Levi  Parsons,  was  appointed  to  that  important  station. 

It  was  deemed  expedient  by  the  Board  that  Hr.  Fisk,  before  leaving  the 
oonntry,  sboold  make  a  tonr  through  some  of  the  Southern  States,  with  a 
view  to  communicate  missionary  intelligence,  and  to  collect  funds  in  aid  of 
the  missionary  cause.  He  accordingly  reodved  ordination  in  the  Tabema* 
ole  church,  Salom,  November  5,  1818,  and  shortly  after  sailed  from  Boston 
for  Savannah.  On  his  arrival  there,  he  met  with  much  kindness,  though  he 
bad  to  encounter  some  unexpected  obstacles.  He  laboured  in  that  purt  of 
the  country,  during  the  winter  and  spring,  dividing  his  time  between  iSouth 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  diflFusing  information,  forming  various  Missionary 
Societies,  and  collecting  a  considerable  amount  of  money.  He  returned  to 
the  North  by  land,  and  at  Washington  made  the  acquaintance  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  then  Secretary  of  State,  who  kindly  offered  to  furnish  him 
nith  letters  that  might  be  usefol  to  him  on  his  intended  mission.  He 
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naehod  MMMflhmetti  m  July,  and  mnt  immedUitoly  to  Andorer,  with  a 
Tiew  to  coDtiaue  his  studies,  till  nev  tho  time  of  his  embarking  for  Asia. 

Having  almost  perfected  tho  armngcments  for  hU  departure,  he  went, 
towards  the  close  of  October,  to  iSlu'lburne,  to  take  leave  of  hU  -^vi'lowed 
fatlier  an  i  other  friends  who  resided  there.  When  he  had  pcrtbrmed  this 
ten<ler  and  ^ole^ln  dot}-,  he  proceeded  to  Boston;  and,  on  the  succeeding 
Sabbiith  evening,  preaehed  iu  the  Old  South  church  an  appropriate  and 
impnttire  senmni,  whieh  was  published.  At  the  iaine  tiiiie»  tbe  inetraetloiiB 
of  the  Prndential  Committee  were  read  to  him  and  his  eoUeagne  in  the 
miflsioo,  Mr.  Panooa.  The  next  MoDday,  he  met  a  large  assembly  at  the 
monthly  concert  of  prayer;  and  on  the  Wedneeday  following,  (NoYember  3. 
1819,)  he  embarked  with  his  colleague,  on  board  the  ^hip  Sally  Ann,  for 
Smyrna.  After  a  favourable  voyage,  the  ship  reached  Malta,  on  the  23d 
of  December ;  and,  havintr  remained  there  a  little  more  than  two  weeks,  pro- 
ceeded onward  to  Hniyrna,  where  she  arrived  on  the  15th  of  January. 

At  Smyrna  he  was  received  with  great  kindness  by  several  persons  to 
whom  he  had  an  introdnetion.  After  spending  several  months  here,  ehiaty 
in  the  Btndy  of  the  Umguagcs,  he  determined  to  pass  the  summer  at  the 
Island  of  Seio,  that  he  might  haye  the  adrantsge  of  the  instmetlon  of  Pro- 
fessor Bambast  an  eminent  sch  1  ir  and  teacher,  who  withal  took  a  deep  inte- 
rest in  the  eause  of  missions.  This  pnrpoae  he  fulfilled,  and  found  every 
thing  in  Professor  B.  that  he  liad  rmticijKited.  Tie  remained  at  Seio  about 
live  months,  and  returned  to  Smyrna  in  the  latter  part  of  Oetobcr.  Durinir 
thid  period,  he  put  in  eireulatiou  thirty^seven  thousand  Tracts,  and  forty-one 
copies  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

In  November,  1820,  Mr.  Fisk,  in  company  with  Mr.  Parsons,  made  a 
jonnicy  of  great  mterest,  of  about  three  hundred  miles,  to  visit  the  plsoes 
on  whieh  stood  the  Seven  Churofaes  of  Asia.  After  they  had  sooomplished 
this  journey,  th^  same  to  the  conclusion  that  the  intnests  of  the  misrion 
would  be  best  promoted  by  their  being  temporarily  separated  from  each 
other; — Mr.  Parsons  proceeding  immediately  to  Syria,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain the  most  eli;_'ible  jdace  for  a  permanent  mi'^sionary  establishment,  and 
Mr.  Fisk  remaining  at  Smyrna,  to  prosecute  his  studies  and  carry  forward 
his  work  iu  the  best  way  he  could.  Accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  December, 
the  two  friends  were  separated, — Mr.  Parsons  taking  a  vessel  with  a  view  to 
go  to  the  Holy  Land.  This  separation  continued  during  nearly  a  year,  as 
Mr.  Parsons  did  not  return  until  the  beginning  of  I>eeember,  1821.  It  was 
a  season  of  great  trial  to  Mr.  Pisk ;  as  the  revolt  of  the  Greeks  from  the 
Turkish  dominion  at  rarions  points  so  excited  the  jealousy  snd  wrath  of  the 
Turks,  that  they  f eemed  well  nigh  ripe  for  a  universal  massacre ;  and  not 
unfrequently  a  single  day  would  witness  to  the  assassination  of  sevorni  hun- 
dreds. .  Mr.  Fisk,  though  in  circumstances  of  great  jeopardy,  continued  his 
studies,  as  tar  as  be  could,  besides  performing  a  considerable  amount  of 
miAbiuiiary  labour. 

Mr.  Parsons  had  suffered  from  sot^  iUneas  during  Us  absoioe,  and 
returned  in  a  somewhat  enfeebled  state  of  health.   By  the  adnoe  of  his 

physician,  he  rcaolTod  to  make  a  journey  to  Egypt;  and  Mr.  Fisk,  unwilling 
that  he  should  go  alone,  determined  to  accompany  him.  They  embarked 
for  AlpKnndrla,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1822,  and  within  less  than  a  month 
after  their  arriral  there,  Mr.  Fisk  had  Committed  his  eompanion  in  labour 
and  thai  to  the  gra?e. 
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Mr.  Fisk  remained  at  Alexandria  for  a  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  his 
rnlloague,  c'onfininn-  ],ks  missionary  labours  chiefly  to  the  Jews.  In  March 
following,  hi*  proceeded  up  the  Nile  to  Cairo,  with  an  intention  to  pass 
through  tho  (loj^crt  to  India,  or  to  Bamietta  and  Jaffa.  At  Cairo,  he  heard 
of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Tcmplu  at  Malta,  and  for  reasoub  which  he  deemed, 
snfficietit,  hMtenod  tbitber  to  meet  bim.  At  Malta,  where  he  snriTed  in 
April,  he  continiied  labouring  in  Tarioas  ways  till  the  beginning  of  the 
next  year ;  and  meanwhile  he  was  joined  by  the  Rev.  Jonas  King,  who  had 
arrived  from  Paris  to  take  the  plaoe  of  Mr.  Parsons.  Mr.  Fisk  and  Mr. 
King  sailed  together  for  Egypt  early  in  January,  1823,  in  company  with 
the  celcV.rated  Wolff,  who  had  some  years  before  been  converted  from  Juda- 
ism, carrying  with  them  a  large  quantity  of  Bibles  and  Traets.  After 
stopping  a  little  at  Alexandria,  they  proceeded  to  Cairo,  and  thence  to 
Upper  Kg}pt,  and  in  twenty«two  days  arrived  at  Tliebei?.  They  remained 
in  the  country  about  three  months,  dnring  which  time  they  distributed 
nearly  fonr  thousand  Tracts,  and  about  nbe  hundred  copies  of  the  Bible, 
soiling  a  part,  and  ^ving  away  a  part,  as  circumstances  seemed  to  dictate. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1828,  Mr.  Fisk  started  in  company  with  Mr.  King 
and  Mr.  Wolff  for  Jerusalem ;  and,  after  a  most  dreary  but  mo.st  interesting 
journey  through  the  wilderness,  thc}*  reached  there  on  the  25th  of  the  same 
month.  For  the  first  few  weeks  after  their  arrival,  Mr.  Fi>k  confined  hi-^ 
labours  chiefly  to  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbourhood;  but  he  feubsetjuently 
visited  the  more  distaui  places,  dis>tributing  Biblcs  and  Tracts  as  he  could 
find  opportunity.  Having  determined  to  spend  tho  hot  season  at  Mount 
Lebanon,  he  reached  there  by  way  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Beyroot,  on  the  16th 
of  July,  after  a  journey  of  nearly  three  weeks  from  Jerusalem. 

In  the  month  of  September,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  an  English  missionary, 
having  arrived  from  Egypt,  Mr.  Fisk  went  to  Beyroot  to  welcome  him ;  and 
they  subsequently  travelled  together  to  Jerusalem.  Here  Mr.  Fisk  resided 
for  the  most  part  for  about  ei„'ht  month?.  lie  then  returned  to  Beyroot, 
and  towards  the  close  of  June  set  out  with  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Cook,  an 
English  Wesleyan  missionary,  to  visit  some  of  the  principal  cities  in  the 
North  of  Syria.  Having  accomplished  this  purpose,  he  returned  to  Bey- 
root, with  an  intention  of  passing  the  winter  in  Jerusalem.  But,  instead 
of  proceeiUng  immediately  thither,  he  and  Mr.  Ring  took  up  their  residence 
at  Jafia,  where  they  arrived  on  the  29th  of  January,  1825.  Here  they 
eontinued  till  about  the  close  of  March  :  nnij  when  they  reached  Jerusalem 
on  the  1st  of  April,  they  found  the  city  in  a  state  of  great  constemaUon, 
on  account  of  the  desperate  outrages  which  were  constantly  eomniifted  by 
the  T*n«h'i's  soldiers.  Mr.  Fisk,  however,  for  some  time,  kept  qun  tly  at 
his  work;  but,  at  leUL'th,  being  satisfied  that  he  could  labour  to  better 
purpose  in  soniu  otiier  place,  he  resolved  to  return  to  Be3rroot ;  notwithstand- 
ing,  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  the  journey  must  be 
attended  with  some  hanrd.  The  Sabbath  preceding  his  departure, — the 
last  that  he  ever  spent  in  the  Holy  City, — ^he  preached  in  Gieek,  and  had 
among  his  hearers  ten  priests  of  the  Greek  order.  They  left  Jerusalem  on 
the  9th  of  May,  and  reached  the  mission  family  at  Beyroot  on  the  18th. 
Here  Mr.  Fisk  continued  prosecuting  his  studies  and  his  missionary  labours, 
till  the  close  of  his  earthly  career. 

In  the  autnmn  after  Mr.  Fisk's  return  to  Beyroot,  a  malignant  fever  pre- 
vailed there,  which  numbered  many  victims.    On  the  11th  of  Uetoboi  he 
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fint  wfokn  of  being  21 ;  thougli,  for  oeveial  daji.  his  dinaase  did  not 

ao  alarming  aspect.  It  ttmied  oat,  however,  to  be  the  prevailing  fever ; 
tnd  at  length  it  became  quite  certain  that  it  must  have  a  fatal  termination. 
When  he  was  apprized  of  his  condition,  he  received  the  intelligence  with 
the  utmost  sercuity,  and  dictated,  imraediatoly  after,  several  letters  to  his 
friends,  expressive  of  the  most  unqualirte  l  sulnnission  to  the  Divine  wilL 
lie  died  on  Sabbath  morning,  October  23,  182«>,  at  the  age  of  thirty 'three. 
His  funeral  wu  attended  the  next  aftemoon»  and  his  remains  W6I6  d^osiCed 
in  a  garden  belonging  to  the  mission  £unily. 

FROM  THE  BEY.  ALYAN  BOND,  D'.  D. 

HoBWiOH,  July  10, 1808, 
Hj  dear  Sir:  The  lamented  individual  eonoeming  whom  70a  inquire,  was  nol 
only  my  class-mate  but  my  rooDi-matc  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andovor; 

so  that  f  had  almnd.iiit  opportunities  for  an  intimate  acquainlanco  with  his  char- 
acter. My  personal  rc'<  olK.ct:<>ii.>  may  have  lost  somewhat  of  thuir  viviiliK'SS, 
during  the  lapse  of  so  luaiiy  yeur^,  and  some  interesting  iuciUeuts  may  have 
passed  from  mj  memory;  but  t  think  I  may  recall  enough  to  famish  a  likoMSs 
which  they  will  recognise,  who  Icnew  him  dating  the  years  of  his  ocUegiate  and 
theological  studies. 

Thf  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Fisk  ^'as  that  of  manly  vigour  rnther  than 
grace.  In  blaturc  he  was  somewhat  above  the  medium  height,  with  broad  shoul- 
ders, and  bead  inclining  forward.  A  heavy  growth  of  bushy,  raven  hair,  a  dark 
complexion,  a  Uack,  piercing  eye,  loddng  out  from  a  shaded  tmw,  and  ooarsely 
diisdled  features,  gave  to  him  an  aspect  of  intellectual  strength  and  t.r  r  neas. 
There  was  not  wanting  the  Iplaii'l  expression  of  henevolencc.  sincerity,  and  cheer- 
fulness,— qualities  which  wc  rc*  developed  in  tides  of  sympathy  and  liearty  cheer 
in  bis  social  intercourse.  In  lu«i  homespun  costume  uud  careless  trim,  (for  he 
was  not  a  devotee  of  the  toilet,)  he  might  have  been  taken  for  a  stalwart  fiurma*, 
rather  than  a  cloistered  student.  lie  affected  no  airs,  made  no  pretensions,  pro- 
duced no  other  impression  than  that  of  a  cheerful,  consistent,  honest  Christian 
friend  and  brother,  havinir  a  heart  glowrnsr  and  llowin<:  with  trueeharity, — "an 
Israelite  indeed  m  wliom  there  wa^i  no  guile."  Possessed  of  much  of  the  spirit 
of  self^eBanoe,  kindness,  and  energy,  he  was  a  praaon  on  vhom  his  friends  could 
rdy  with  eonfldence  for  support  and  counsel. 

Among  the  qualities  more  strikingly  exhibited  in  his  lilb,  some  of  which  I  will 
endeavour  to  specify,  T  may  mention  that  of  qui.  k  discernment.  With  a  sort  of 
intuition,  he  would  look  into  the  cliaracters  of  those  with  whom  he  had  inter- 
course, and  form  an  estimate  which  he  would  generally  have  little  occasion  to 
modify  after  a  logger  acquaintance.  Having  stndied  himself  with  sevwe  scrutiny^ 
thus  becoming  informed  with  respect  to  the  little  M'orld  withili,  he  ms  aided 
thereby  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  <'haracters  of  others. 

It  was  this  that  cave  him  such  facility  in  adajitin::  his  conversation  to  tbe 
peculiar  temperament  of  those  whom  he  might  addre«>s  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
If  heeneoontared  a  skeptie  or  an  opposer,  he  would  readily  detect  the  posttkm  in 
which  his  antagonist  was  intrenched,  and  meet  him  with  weapona  whidh  would 
be  likely  to  silence,  if  they  did  not  disarm,  him.  In  conversation  with  a  rcligioos 
inquirer,  he  readily  detected  the  points  of  difficulty  with  which  his  mind  was 
embarrassed,  exposed  them  clearly,  and  gave  counsels  well  suited  to  the  case- 
JS  he  found  a  Christian  walking  m  darkness,  he  seemed  to  apprehend  at  once  the 
causes  Of  depresdon,  and  directed  him  to  the  ai^ropriate  sources  of  comfort  and 
telief 

Another  striking  characteristic  wa?i  his  ardent  lore  for  the  IToly  Scriptures. 
No  man  ever  entertained  a  more  profound  reverence  for  the  word  of  God,  and 
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few  probably  devoted  more  time  to  its  btudy.  He  treaKured  large  portioas  of  it 
ill  his  aMnory,  and  oould  say.  in  troth, — '*  Thy  word  hav«  I  hid  in  mine  heart 
^t  I  might  notiin  against  thee."  It  was  not  so  much  a  critical  and  philo- 
sophical investigation  of  the  original  Scriptures,  that  inspired  his  enthusiasm,  as 
that  earnest,  devout  study,  which  t  nabled  him  to  drink  freely  from  those  spiritual 
fountains  opened  by  the  Sacred  Wurd.  His  manner  of  studying  the  Bible  w  sis  sys- 
tematic; and  it  was  so  conducted  as  to  give  him  a  ready  command  of  such  portions 
as  he  mte^t  need  induoadating  any  doctrine  or  dnty  on  which  he  had  occasion  to 
speak. 

A notlicr  quality  prominent  in  his  character,  as  developed  in  the  T)i(  - 1  i^'i>"ril 
Seminary,  was  a  burning  zeal  for  doing  good,  both  within  and  beyond  the  Uuiils 
of  the  institution.  It  was  sometimes  thought  that  his  partiality  for  the  activi- 
ties Of  Christian  life  interfered  with  that  dcTotion  to  theological  studies,  which 
was  the  primary  «nd  of  his  residence  ha  the  School  of  the  Prophets.  From 
communications  made  by  him,  aflcr  he  entered  on  the  difficult  duties  of  mission- 
ary life,  it  is  evident  that  he  entertained  a  't'o^ln  r  iflm  of  the  importance  of 
extended  theological  attainments,  than  wlnl*  he  was  ]jrt>secnting  his  prepara- 
tory 8tudies.  If  hi^  zeal  carried  iuui  j^umeluues  to  an  extreme  in  respect  to 
active  Christian  effort,  scarcely  compatible  with  the  duties  of  a  theological  stu- 
dent, the  subsequent  fruits  of  tliis  kind  of  labour  offered,  in  his  case,  no  slight 
apology  for  it.  y  the  limits  of  this  communication  would  admit,  I  might 
instance  various  wny^  \n  which  he  made  his  untiring  efforts  tell  most  l<enignly 
on  the  spiritual  interests  of  those  who  were  within  the  reach  of  his  inducnce. 

Perhaps  no  element  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Fisk  was  more  prominent  than 
common  sense*  He  understood  the  proprieties  of  the  position  be  occupied,  the 
duties  of  the  relations  he  su.staincd,  and  adjusted  his  deportment  accordingly. 
Unsophisticated  and  mia-ssuming  in  his  manners  and  hearing,  he  was  uniformly 
courteous  and  respectful  to  superiors  in  ap*  nnd  st.ition,  and  in  cases  of  con- 
scious superiority,  he  was  affable,  gentle,  and  oldiging.  The  little  child  was 
not  repelled  from  him  by  austerity  or  coldness;  poverty  and  ignorance  did  not 
hesitate  to  s^proaeh  him  as  a  friend  of  generous  sympathies;  while  acknow- 
ledged superiors  in  rank  and  learning  were  favourably  impressed  with  the 
manly  elements  of  his  character,  and  were  delighted  with  his  simple  and 
deferential  luauiier.  Without  compromising  his  principles,  he  manifested 
towards  those  who  ditl'ered  from  iiim  a  candid  and  charitable  spirit,  which  won 
their  confidence  and  respect.  Firm  without  dogmatism,  and  &ithiRil  without 
obtrusiveness,  he  could  approach  all  classes  of  people  on  the  subject  of  thdr 
Spbitual  welfare,  without  exciting  prejudice  or  creating  embarrassment. 

In  the  dispos'ition  of  his  time,  and  in  his  diversified  engagements,  method 
was  a  marked  feature,  lie  valued  lime  as  a  precious  talcntj  and,  in  its  expen- 
diture, observed  a  rigid  and  habitual  economy.  Ifis  duties  were  sul^ected  to 
systematic  arrangement,  so  that  when  one  thing  was  done,  he  knew  what  came 
next  in  order.  In  his  devotions,  his  studies,  his  exercise,  his  socisl  intercourse, 
he  was  governed  by  a  method  so  precisely  adjusted  as  to  secure  to  each  its 
appropriate  share  of  time  and  attention.  In  this  way  he  wa.s  enahb  d  to  accom- 
plish much,  without  ever  seeming  to  be  in  baste,  and  when  thu  duy  was  ended, 
the  work  of  the  day  was  done. 

But  the  feature  in  Mr.  Fisk's  character  that  attracted  most  attention  was  his 
missionary  spirit.  His  interest  in  the  cause  of  missions  commenced  almost 
simultaneously  with  his  conversion.  During  his  connection  with  the  Seminary, 
he  laboured  to  enkindle  in  other  minds  zeal  similar  to  that  which  glowed  in  his 
own  bosom.  And  he  succeeded  in  awakening  the  attention  of  at  l^st  some  of 
bis  brethren  to  personal  inquiry  as  to  their  duty  in  relation  to  this  work;  and 
some  who  subsequently  determined  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  Christ 
in  the  foreign  field,  reomd  from -this  defoted  brother  their  first  missionary 
impulses. 
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Such  are  some  of  my  rccollfctions  of  the  iiiau  who  nobly  carried  into  execu- 
tion his  purpose  to  preach  Clirist  Jesus  to  the  periiihiug  lleatheu.  Ilia  term  of 
flerrioe  wu  indeed  short;  but  doifi^  that  time,  be  ww  diligent  iQ  bii8iiiesB» 
Ibmnt  in  spirit,  serriog  the  Lofd. 

Toon  in  the  bonds  of  the  CKMpel, 

A.  BOND. 

FROV  THS  RET.  JOKAS  KING,  D.D. 

Ansm,  (Greece,)  Febnwry  20, 1862. 

My  desr  Sir:  Tour  letter  of  the  ISth  of  Deoember,  1851,  in  which  you 

express  a  desire  to  obtain  one  from  me,  containinp^  personal  recollect  ions  illus- 
trative of  the  character  of  my  former  ini'^sionary  associate  in  Palesiuie  and 
Syria,  I  'liu  v  Kisk,  I  received  the  19th  ult-i  uud  my  first  feeling  vva.s  tliat  of  joy, 
that  an  opportunity  was  thus  oflbred  iim  of  expressing  publicly,  through  you, 
what  I  Iwd  often  expressed  hi  private, — ^namdy,  that  the  character  of  Pliny 
Fisk  appeared  to  roe  to  exceed,  in  point  of  interest,  any  representation  of  it  that 
I  have  seen  in  print;  and  I  regret  that  the  state  of  my  health,  and  the  unavoid- 
able duties  of  my  mission  in  this  place,  do  nut  allow  me  the  time  necessary  in 
order  to  write  such  a  letter  with  r<^ard  to  him  as  I  could  wish. 

Nearly  twenty-seren  years  have  ebpsed  since  I  bade  him  adieo,  and  sinoe  he, 
soon  after,  in  a  letter  which  he  w  rote  on  his  dying  bed,  sent^me  Us  last  "lure- 
well;*' — a  precious  letter  which  I  seldom  read  without  tears. 

lie  was  a  man  calculated  ''^  e'ain  the  allection  and  respect  of  all  with  whom 
he  had  intercourhe,  by  his  unallected  simplicity  of  manners,  by  tiiat  charity 
whidi  "  seeketh  not  her  own,'*  and  by  that  hnnulity  with  which  be  seemed 
ever  to  be  clothed. 

During  the  three  years  wo  were  together  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  the 
disj>u(*'  never  was,  T  believe,  between  us,  vrho  s}>ouId  he  first .  On  the  contrary, 
he  used  to  express  a  wisli  that  I  should  come  forward  and  take  the  lead, — if  I 
may  so  say, — more  than  I  did.  My  answer  was,  that  he  had  the  precedence  of 
me  in  age;  that  I  came  to  assist  him,  and  deshred  to  conform  myself,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  his  plans  and  wishes  with  r^ard  to  our  movements  and  missionary 
operati"ii«  This,  he  said,  ho  did  not  wish,  hut  insisted  that  my  feelings  and 
opinions  t-hould  be  consulted  as  much  as  hi?  T  dwell  on  this  the  more  lx?cau8e 
it  constituted  a  lovely  trait  in  his  character,  and  one  ^vhich  in  not  always  to  be 
foond  in  those  who  are  otherwise  reiy  excellent  people,  and  even  lealoos  sap- 
porters  of  the  troth. 

When  I  went  to  join  him  in  his  mission,  my  health  was  delicate.  T  had  been 
ill  of  a  fever  at  Paris,  and  brought  so  low,  that  a  place  was,  I  believe,  chosen 
for  me  in  '*  Pere  la  Chaise,*'  not  long  before  he  wrote  to  me  to  come  and  take 
the  place  of  Parsonx,  his  first  associate,  who  had  fiillen  by  disease,  and  whose 
mortal  remains  he  had,  "with  a  heart  overflowmg  with  grief,"  buried  in  the 
land  of  Bgypt.  Under  these  ciroomstances,  it  was  very  natural  that  he  should 
fed  some  anxiety  with  regard  to  me,  and  he  expro'^sed  a  fear  kvst  T  too  should 
be  taken  from  hin>  before  the  expiration  of  the  liiree  years  for  which  I  had 
engaged  to  assist  him  in  his  mission.  His  own  health  seemed  perfect.  A  rose 
was  on  his  cheeks,  and  bis  strength  firm.  And  as,  in  travelling,  we  had  some- 
times hardships  to  endure,  he  endeavoured  to  make  them  as  light  for  me  as  pos^ 
sible.  If  any  thing  heavy  in  the  baggage  was  to  be  lifted,  he  lifled  it  for  me* 
If  tlu're  was  any  snug,  comfortable  place  in  the  tent,  or  in  the  corner  of  a  hut, 
or  a  stable,  in  which  we  sometimes  had  to  lodge,  he  gave  it  to  me.  His  heart 
seemed  to  be  a  fountain  from  which  kindness  was  continually  flowing. 

Athkhb,  May  21, 

My  dear  Sir:  While  writing  the  above  letter,  I  was  suddenly  interrupted  by 
a  summons  to  appear  before  the  Criminal  Court  of  Athsns.  to  be  tried  forbaviqg 
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{iNiehfld  tad  tengbt  doctrineB  contrary  to  those  of  tbe  Oriental  Greek  Ohnreli, 

and  I  was  obliged  to  leave  every  thing  else,  in  order  to  make  preparation  for  that 
trial,  which  terminated,  as  you  have  probably  ere  thin  leumed  throi^h  the  publio 
papers,  in  my  condemnation  to  imprisonment  ami  exile. 

While  iu  prison,  I  was  taken  ill,  and  confined  to  my  bed  for  seven  days;  and 
for  some  time  after,  I  was  too  fteble  tOTesume  107  pen;  and  when  I  reoOTered  so 
as  to  he  alik*  to  write,  I  was  too  much  occupied  with  tnj  own  affairs,  in  making 
communications  with  regard  to  them,  and  in  preparing  to  go  into  cxiU',  to  be 
able  to  add  any  tliitig  to  what  I  had  written  as  above.  And  even  now,  1  hardly 
feel  able  to  commence  anew.  I  have  been  wearied  by  my  long  struggle,  and  feel 
the  need  of  a  little  repose*  Besides,  though  the  sentence  of  exile  has  not  yet 
been  pat  in  exeeotim,  I  am  ezpectiiijg  every  day  that  the  order  may  he  sent  fbr 
my  departure.  Under  these  circumstanoeS)  you  will  pardon  me,  I  hope,  if  I 
send  you  this  k>tter,  all  impcrfbrt  as  it  is,  in  the  delineation  of  tlie  charnrt'T  of 
the  person  with  regard  to  w  honi  you  wished  me  to  write,  as  exhibited  during 
the  time  I  was  connected  with  him  na  a  missionary. 

Our  journc)  ings  together  fbr  three  years  in  Egypt,  in  the  Desert,  and  in 
Palestine  and  Syria,  were  ftiU  of  inddaits,  which,  had  I  time  to  recount  them, 
would  tend  to  show  his  strong  faith  in  Christ,  and  his  jfenrent  love  to  God  and 
man.  His  last  letter  to  me,  written  on  his  dying  bed,  has  been  read  by  many 
in  Europe,  I  believe,  as  well  as  in  America,  with  great  interest. 

I  will  only  add  that,  by  his  conduct  and  conversation,  by  his  meek  deport- 
ment and  his  prayers,  by  his  seal  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  by  his  letters  when  in 
health,  and  when  on  the  hed  of  death,  he  showed  that  he  was  a  faithful  messen- 
•gar  of  the  chnrdies  that  sent  him,  and  a  devoted  servant  of  the  T.ord. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

JOKAS  Kim. 


SERENO  EDWARDS  DWIGHT,  D.  D  * 

1816—1850. 

SsKBNO  Edwards  Dwiqht,  the  fifth  son  and  child  of  the  Ber.  Dr. 
Dwight,  President  of  Yale  College,  was  bom  in  Greenfield,  a  inllage  in  the 
town  of  Fairfield,  Conn.,  May  18,  1786.  From  very  early  childhood,  he 
manifested  great  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  was  in  all  respects  a  boy 

of  unusual  promise.  Tt  i?  scarcely  neco'^snry  to  say,  living  as  lie  did  in  his 
father's  family,  that  he  grew  up  under  influences  tlie  most  favourable  to 
both  intellectual  and  moral  culture.  In  December,  1795,  when  he  was 
between  nine  and  ten  years  of  age,  he  was  rciiiovcil  with  the  other  membersi 
of  the  family  to  New  Haven, — his  father  having  then  become  President  of 
Yale  College.  From  this  time,  he  was  diligently  engaged  in  his  classical 
studies  at  Hopkins*  Grammar  School,  until  his  admission  into  Yale  College 
in  1799.  He  at  once  took,  and  ever  after  retained,  an  honouralde  position 
among  his  class-mates;  ihongh  of  about  seventy,  many  <tf  whom  have  risen 
to  no  small  distinetion,  he  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  youngest,  if  not  the 
verv  voTingt  st.  He  pa^'od  through  Otdlcge,  distinguished  for  his  talents 
and  scholarship,  and  with  an  irreproacl^bic  moral  character. 

*  Memdr  peixed  to  hU  Poilhiiflions  Sonneoe. 
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Immedittely  alter  lemig  College,  he,  with  eevenl  oiher  gradiiAtes, 
Mcompanied  ids  fitllier  od  one  of  thoee  joimeyB  tHroagli  New  Snghmd, 
which  supplied  the  xnaterial  for  President  Dwight's  four  volumes  of  **  Trav- 
els.*' Oq  hifi  return  from  this  delightful  excursion,  he  becam>  a^^istant 
teacher  in  an  Academy,  in  the  village  of  South  Farmf,  LitclitielU,  of 
which  .Tiimes  Morris  was  Principal.  Though  he  was  now  but  seventeen  and 
a  half  yearsi  of  age,  he  had  great  maturity  of  physical  as  well  lict  nieutal 
development,  and  succeeded  admirably,  not  only  in  impartiog  iubtruoliou  to 
bis  pupils,  but  in  eommanding  their  oonfidenoe  and  reepect. 

HaTing  been  thus  engaged  for  a  year,  he  returned  to  New  Haven,  and 
passed  the  sneoeeding  year  as  his  father*s  amannensis.  The  year  after 
that, — the  third  from  Ids  leaving  College,  he  devoted,  as  is  supposed,  to  a 
course  of  study  more  or  less  general.  At  the  commencement  of  the  college 
year  in  180»),  he  became  a  Tutor  in  Yale  College,  and  held  the  office  with 
great  diLniity  and  efficiency  until  1810.  During  this  time  he  prosecuted 
the  study  of  Law,  first  under  Judge  Chauncy,  and  afterwards  under  Nathan 
Smith,  Esq., — both  of  them  among  the  must  emiueut  juriiits  iu  the  State. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  New  Haven  County,  in  November,  1810,^ 
two  months  after  his  connection  with  the  College  had  terminated. 

In  August,  1811,  he  was  married  to  Susan  Edwards,  (he  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  David  Daggett  of  New  Haven, — a  lady  of  vigorous  and  culti* 
vated  mind,  and  fine  social  and  Christian  qualities.  Their  union  continued 
for  twenty-eight  years.  They  had  but  one  child, — a  daughter,  who  died  in 
the  earliest  infancy. 

Mr.  Dwight  was,  for  several  years,  engaged  iu  the  practice  of  Law  in 
New  Haven,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  fur  legal  knowledge  and  ability ; 
though  ^iB  ardent  temperament  b  sud  to  have  been  in  some  degree  adverse 
to  his  success.  About  two  years  after  hia  admission  to  the  Bar,  being  oon- 
flned  by  a  lingering  fever, — his  physician  prescribed  for  him  a  dose  of  mer* 
cury,  which,  instead  of  its  usual  healthful  action,  exerted  a  most  noxious 
influence;  producing  an  eruption  that  spread  itself  over  different  portions 
of  his  body,  and  that  proved  the  beginning  of  a  malady  (the  salt-rheum) 
from  whieh  he  sutiered  severely  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

In  the  sunuuer  of  1815,  during  a  revival  of  religion  in  the  First  Congre- 
gational church  in  New  Haven,  of  which  Mr.  (now* Dr.)  Taylor  was  then 
pastor,  Mr.  Dwight  experienced,  as  he  believed,  a  radical  change  of  charac- 
ter. In  October  following,  he  made  a  public  profession  of  his  foith;  and  in 
October,  1816,  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  West  Associa- 
tion of  New  Haven  County.  Shortly  after,  he  preached  his  first  sermon  in 
the  pulpit  of  the  First  Congregational  church  ;  and  it  was  a  noticeable  cir- 
cumstanoc  that  the  first  di-^eonrsc  of  the  son,  and  the  last  discourse  of  the 
father,  were  delivered  on  tlie  same  Sabbath  and  in  the  same  pulpit. 

Mr.  Dwight  was  chosen  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  their  Chaplain 
for  the  session  of  1816-17,  and  accepted  the  appointment.  In  the  succeed- 
ing summer,  he  was  invited  by  the  Park  Street  church  and  congregation  in 
Boeton  to  become  their  pastor,  and  having  accepted  the  invitation,  was 
ordained  on  the  3d  of  SepteTnln  r  of  the  same  year.  The  ordination  Sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Lyman  Deecher,  and  was  published.  Here 
be  continued  lahonnn<]^  with  great  zeal  and  success  for  about  ten  year??.  In 
1822-23,  a  powerful  revival  took  place  under  his  labours,  which  was  the 
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means  of  adding  greatly  to  the  number  of  commmiieaiits  as  well  afl  inoreaa- 

ing  the  stability  and  influence  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Dwi(;ht's  labourB  (hiring  the  revival  uvortaslcetl  his  physical  strcugth, 
and  ultimately  t  reated  the  necessity  for  hia  taking,  a  protracted  seaison  of 
relaxation,  liis  church,  with  commendable  liberality,  voted  to  release  him 
from  bis  pac^toral  duties  for  a  year,  with  a  viuw  to  his  visiting  Europe, — at 
the  same  time,  making  ample  pronrion  for  meetug  all- the  expenses  incurred 
by  hia  tour.  He  aeoordingly  set  aaU  from  New  York  for  Europe  in  the 
month  of  Angost;  wd»  after  Tbittng  Franee,  Switierland,  Italy,  Auetrift, 
Germany,  and  Great  Britain,  retnmed  in  August,  1825. 

On  his  return,  he  was  cordially  welcomed  by  h'm  people,  and  resumed  hie 
official  duties  with  his  usual  alacrity.  At  the  close  of  January.  18*20,  in 
cousequcnce  of  unusual  exertions  in  speaking  in  the  pulpit,  his  voice  was  so 
much  injured  that  every  subsequent  effort  to  speak  was  attended  with  much 
difficulty^ — au  evil  which  he  a;!>cribed  at  least  partly  to  what  be  cousidered 
the  disproportionate  dunemdona  of  the  edifice  in  wldeh  he  preadied.  As 
thu  was  an  enl  whioh  eonld  not  be  easily  remedied,  he  began  now,  though 
moat  reluctantly,  to  meditate  the  res^ation  of  his  pastoral  charge ;  and  he 
was  actually  dismbsed  on  the  lOlh  of  April,  1826, — both  the  people  and 
the  council  bearing  honourable  attestation  to  his  fidelity  and  usefulness. 

Soon  after  his  dismission,  he  returned  to  New  Haven,  in  which  city  and 
its  vicinity  he  resided  the  seven  succeeding  years.  Durin<?  this  time,  he 
was  occupied  chietly  in  writing  the  Life  of  President  Edward.s, — a  work 
which  he  had  had  in  coutemplatiou,  aud  for  which  he  had  been  gathering 
nmteriala,  many  yean.  This  Biography,  in  oonneotion  with  a  new  and 
enlarged  edition  of  Pieaident  Edwards*  works,  was  published  in  1829. 

In  1828,  Mr.  Dwight  commenced,  in  conjunetion  with  hia  youngest 
brother,  Henry,  a  large  school  for  boys  in  New  Haven,  which  was  modelled 
on  the  plan  of  the  German  Gymnasiums.  This  school  was  continued  not 
£ar  from  three  years.  Towards  the  close  of  the  period  of  its  continuance, 
Mr.  Dwiglit's  health  became  much  more  seriously  impaiiod,  aud  the  malady 
already  noticed  as  having  originated  in  medical  treatment  many  years  before, 
assumed  an  aggravated  form,  and  subjected  him  to  frequent  and  intense  snf- 
ftring. 

In  March,  188S,  he  waa  ohoaen  President  of  Hamilton  College,  at  Clin* 
ton,  N.  Y»  In  April  following,  he  signified  hia  aoeeptaaoe  of  the  appoint- 
ment, and  in  August  waa  inducted  into  office.    In  September  of  the  aame 

yi?nr.  he  received  the  decrree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Yale  Collc»re. 

Dr.  Dwight's  connection  with  Hamilton  College  continued  until  iSeptera- 
ber,  1835,  when,  in  cims(  qnence  of  the  unpromising  pecuniary  state  of  the 
institution  aud  some  other  circumstances,  he  tendered  his  resignatiou.  After 
thia,  he  returned  to  New  Haven,  where  he  resided  until  the  fall  of  1838  ; 
aod,  during  thia  period,  waa  employed  a  fiiw  montha  in  an  agency  in  behalf 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Coloniaation  Society.  He  now  took  up  hia  residence 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  remained  during  the  reat  of  hia  days. 
His  malady  wliich,  by  this  time,  had  gained  the  complete  mastery  over  him, 
and  disabled  him  he  believed,  for  all  active  service,  led  him  to  court 
retirement;  and,  for  many  year.-',  litth^  wa??  known  conceruiug  him  beyond 
the  fact  that  hf»  wfi«?  a  resident  of  New  York.  In  October,  1850,  he  visited 
Philadelphia  with  the  purpose  of  trying  tlie  eflect  of  hydropathy.  After  he 
had  been  there  a  few  weeks,  he  waa  suddenly  seised  with  chills  and  ferer. 
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ftnd  the  attack  sooq  extended  to  the  brain.  Hin  brother,  Br.  Dwight  of 
Portland,  was  speedily  sammoDed  to  Philadelphia  by  telegraph,  and,  on  hit 
airiTalf  found  Mm  greatly  reduced,  and,  though  able  to  recognise  him,  yet 
too  feeble  in  body  and  mind  to  hold  any  oontinnous  oouTersation.  He  diod 
on  the  80th  of  NoTember'  1850,  and  his  remuhiH  were  shortly  after  con- 
veyed to  New  Haven,  au  l  di  [ositid  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  which  embo- 
soms the  dust  of  many  of  liis  kindred. 

The  following  if  a  list  of  Dr.  Dwight's  publications: — A  Scnnon  at  the 
funeral  of  tlie  llev.  Joshua  lluiitinj^tou,  1819.  A  Sermon  before  the  For- 
eign Mission  Society  of  Boston  aud  the  vicinity,  1820.  Memoirs  of  David 
Brainard,  octavo,  1822.  An  Address  on  the  Greek  Revolution,  1824.  A 
Sermon  at  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Jenkins,  1825.  The  death 
of  Christ :  the  substance  of  several  Sermons  delivered  at  the  Park  Street 
church,  Boston,  1826,  The  Life  of  President  Edwards,  1830.  The 
Hebrew  wife,  1836. 

In  1851,  a  dundccimo  volume  of  Dr.  Dwight's  Discourses  was  published, 
together  with  a  Memoir  by  his  brother,  the  Re?.  W.  T,  Dwight,  D.  D.,  of 
Portland.  . 

FKOM  TUL  KLV.  WILLIAM  T.  DWIGUT,  D.  D. 

I'oRTLAjctt,  June  10. 

Dear  Sir:  Incompliance  with  your  request,  T  shall  traiisinit  to  you  a  few  brief 
notice's  couceruiiig  luy  Lrulhur,  Kuv.  Screuo  E.  Dnighl,  D.  D. 

He  was  more  thsn  six  feet  in  height,  well  formed,  rather  lender,  perfectly 
erect,  and  ca:sy  and  graoeAll  in  his  motions.  His  face  m  as  oval,  his  features  were 
regular.  His  forehead  was  high  and  broad,  and  his  eye  bright  with  intelligLncc. 
Uc  was  generally  thought  one  of  tho  handsomest  men  of  his  time.  His  manners 
were  easy«  polished,  and  digniticd. 

His  intdtect  was  naturally  both  v^mous  and  acute.  These  qualities  he  dis- 
played in  very  early  youth,  anterior  to  his  admisnon  into  Yale  CoUcge.  One  of 
his  instructors.  Rev.  Dr.  ^lurdock,  the  lc:irn(><l  annotator  on  Mosheim,  d^cribed 
him  as  th«'  hr<^  ^rhn\nT  that  himself  had  tvtr  had  under  liis  care.  His  pr<^Tess 
in  cTcry  department  of  study  while  in  College  was  rapid  and  thorough,  and  his 
reputation  for  scholarsbip  very  high,  although  he  was  graduated  at  the  prema- 
ture Mgfi  of  seventeen.  Subsequently,  as  a  Tutor,  lus  soooess  in  imparting 
instruction  was  corresponding.  Naturally  inquisitive,  he  very  early  formed  a 
taste  for  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge,  and  this  taste  he  continued  to  culti- 
vate through  life.  His  memory  w  as  retentive,  his  imagination, —when  he  chose 
to  indulge  it, — highly  poetical,  and  his  logical  powers  were  strong.  His  natural 
and  acquired  nssouroes  would  have  enabled  him,  independently  of  the  ill  health 
which  attended  him  for  the  last  half  of  his  life,  to  exed  in  any  department  of 
study,  and  in  any  profession.  He  chose  tho  Law  for  his  profession;  and  he 
prepared  himself  for  its  practice  hy  cl^se  study,  that,  when  leaving  it  for  the 
ministr}'  after  .six  years,  he  was  then  deenied  a  learned  lawyer.  His  acutencss 
of  discrimination  and  liis  fluency  of  address,  would  have  almost  certainly  secu- 
red him  a  very  high  rank,  bad  he  oontinoed  at  the  bar. 

He  was,  from  childhood,  charactt  i i/.(  d  1>y  uncommon  conscientiousness,  by 
sincerity,  frankness,  and  generosity  of  spirit.  These  qualities  were  eon.'jpicuous 
through  his  life.  Ho  w.n«;  perfectly  lione.st  and  open  in  hi.s  intercourse  w  ith  other 
men,  a  stranger  to  all  mauijeuvcnng  and  intrigue,  and  scorning  it  when  adopted 
by  others.  He  avowed  his  opinions  every  where  frankly,  whether  they  were  pop- 
ular or  the  reverse.  Constitutionally  ardent,  he  was  unfitted  to  practise  conceal- 
ment; and,  like  most  ardent  men,  he  would  ooeasionally  uiige  his  own  sentiments 
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with  such  earnestness  and  directness,  that  the  timid  and  the  phlegmatic  were 
irflenoed  ntber  than  pennaded.  He  was,  aa  those  who  knew  him  best  doubted 
not,  a  truly  Christian  man;  one  who  feared  God  and  loved  tbe  Saviour,  and  who 

cherished  a  large  beneTolencc  toward  his  fellow  men.  His  change  of  profession 
from  the  Bar  to  the  ministry  was  dictated  hy  convictions  of  duty;  and  after  he 
had  eutertd  tiie  pulpit,  and  while  he  continued  to  be  a  pai>tur,  few  have  appeared 
so  single  hearted  auU  devoted  to  the  great  worlc  of  glorifying  God  iu  the  Gospel 
of  Hia  Son.  His  piety  was  deemed  uncommonly  elevated  and  ardent;  and  he 
consulted  not  his  own  case,  nor  sought  for  popular  upplause,  nor  expended  a  por- 
tion of  his  powers  in  other  and  luilf  sc  ( ul.ir  spln  i  t  s  of  effort,  but  he  studied, 
prayed,  visited,  prcnciicd,  lived,  that  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  might  be  extended 
through  a  revolted  world. 

His  preaching  was  marked  by  its  intelligibleness  and  its  directness  of  appeal 
to  the  conscience.  Whatever  the  subject,  his  own  vigour  of  intellect  enabled 
lum  to  exhibit  it  clearly,  so  that  every  class  of  hearers  received  instruction.  He 
was  not  addicted  to  nic-t.-ipliysical  disquisitions  in  his  sermons,  but  he  aimed  at 
practical  and  inuncdialc  results.  He  iircffTrtM', ,  !ir  cnrf!iii;j;ly,  in  most  cases,  l>rief 
processes  of  argumentation;  and  then,  wiien  liie  subjuut  had  been  distinctly 
expoiihded  and  ilhastratsd,  he  brought  every  thing  to  bear  on  the  oooseienoe  and 
the  heart.  Tbe  Volume  of  his  Select  Diseouises,  edited  by  the  writer  of  this 
brief  account,  and  published  at  Boston  in  1851,  is  thus  characterised.  The  Dis- 
courses on  tlie  deatli  of  Christ,  which  it  contains,  exhibit  his  power  as  a  rea- 
sonor,  his  nttaiumenls  as  a  liiblical  critic,  and  the  elevation  of  his  evangelical 
views  on  tiu.s  iumlauicntal  topic.  The  Address  on  the  Greek  Revolution,  which  is 
also  there  to  be  found,  treats  of  a  sulyect  requiring  a  departure  from  that  simpli- 
city and  plainness  of  style*  whkih,  on  principle,  be  mtn>du«ed  into  his  common 
discourses;  and  as  a  s|)ecimen  of  richness  and  power  of  thought,  clothed  in  the 
best  btnn^uage,  it  is  believed  to  have  very  fow  equals  among  the  most  eloquent 
productions  of  the  American  pulpit. 

His  manner,  as  a  preacher,  was  earnest  and  solemn.  His  voice  was  clear  and 
pleasant,  except  when  raised  to  a  high  k^,  and  his  enunciation  finrcible.  Had 
he  studiously  aimed  to  excel  in  the  delivery  of  his  sermons,— a  matter  often  ovw- 
looked  by  many  preachers,  itis  thought  that  bis  speaking  would  have  been 
uncommonly  impressive. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WILLIAM  T.  DWIGHT. 


ELIAS  CORNELIUS,  D.  B* 

1816—1882. 

Klias  Cornelius,  the  son  of  Dr.  Elius  Cornelius,  was  born  at  Somers, 
Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  July  31,  1704.  His  father  was  a  native  of 
Long  Island,  llavinu'  -in  iicd  medicine  in  the  city  of  New  Vork,  and  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  being  then  in  progress,  he  entered  the  army  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  as  Surgeon'^  mate  in  the  second  regiment  of  lihode  ItiUud 
troops,  then  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Israel  AngelL  He  was  soon  taken 
prisoner  and  confined,  for  some  time,  in  New  York ;  but  in  March,  1778, 
he  esoaped  and  returned  to  hb  place  in  the  army.    He  quitted  the  aervioe 
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in  1781,  and  aefctbd  as  a  physittaii  »l  SonMn,  wImto  ko  spent  tli«  residua 
of  liis  life.    His  history  was  peculiar  in  this  respect, — that  he  reowved  Ilia 

first  permanent  religious  impressions  tohile  he  teas  in  the  army.  It  was 
partly  through  hia  instrumentality  that  a  Presbyterian  church  was  gathered 
in  the  place  vvlu  ro  he  resided,  and  he  held  the  office  of  Deacon  in  it  fortj 
years.  He  died  June  lo,  1828.  He  attained  to  great  respectability  in  his 
prufeshiou,  aud  was  dibtingui^hed  for  his  energy,  iudu&try,  and  benevolence. 

The  subject  of  the  present  sketeh  was  one  of  five  children,  thongh  he  4 
was  an  only  son.  His  childhood  was  marked  by  a  strong  relish  for  youth* 
ful  amusemeots,  and  uncommon  buoyancy  of  animal  spirits ;  though  the 
influence  of  a  Christian  education  was  felt,  to  some  extent,  eTcn  at  that 
early  period,  in  that  painful  disquietude  which  results  from  a  consoiousnesa 
of  being  es»trangcd  from  God. 

His  studies  preparatory  to  entering  College  were  prosecuted,  partly  under 
the  ia:?tructiun  of  the  liev.  Herniau  Daggett,  for  some  tinio  I'rincipal  of 
the  Foreign  Mi:>>sion  School  at  Cornwall.  It  was  hero  especially  that  he 
acqoired  that  strict  regard  to  order,  that  admirable  habit  of  accuracy  and 
ijstematio  arrangement,  that  gave  him  such  advantage  as  a  man  of  busmess, 
in  the  various  important  places  which  he  filled  in  after  life. 

In  September,  1810,  when  he  was  a  little  past  sixteen,  he  joine^  the 
Sophomore  ela>.^  in  Yale  Collcgo.  During  the  first  two  years  of  his  college 
life,  he  made  no  great  improvenient  in  the  classics,  owing  partly  to  his  not 
suitably  appreciating  hi^*  re-ponsiliility  as  a  student,  and  partly  t^  his 
attention  having  beeonie,  in  a  greut  degree,  absorbed  in  Natural  History. 
He  after wardb  deeply  lamented  this  neglect,  and  atoned  fur  it  as  well  as  he  ^ 
eonld,  by  his  vigorous  and  successful  application,  especially  to  the  Greeli 
and  Hebiew. 

In  the  spring  of  1818,  during  a  season  of  unusual  attention  to  religion  in 
College,  young  Cornelius  became  deeply  affected,  and,  for  many  weeks,  if 

his  countenance  was  a  true  index  to  his  feclyigs,  (for  I  was  accustomed  to 
meet  him  in  my  daily  walks,)  he  was  on  the  border.^  of  despair.  At  length, 
the  clouds  in  which  his  mind  had  been  enveloped,  broke  away,  and  he  stood 
forth  among  those  who  had  been  the  witnesses  and  the  companions  of  his 
gaiety,  a  striking  exauiple  of  the  subduing  and  renovating  power  of  Chris- 
tianity. As  the  great  purpose  of  his  life  was  now  ohanged,  so  hu  energies 
and  efforts  were  all  directed  in  a  new  channel ;  and  from  that  period  to  his 
dying  day,  he  seems  to  have  been  like  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,— 
a  man  of  one  idea, — consecrated  in  all  his  views,  and  feelings,  and  acdons, 
to  the  honour  of  his  Redeemer  and  the  best  interests  of  his  fellow  men. 

Mr.  Cornelius  took  his  degree  of  IJaelielor  of  Artn  in  September,  1813. 
For  nearly  two  years  after  his  graduation,  he  remained  at  New  Haven, 
pursuing  his  theoiugi(;al  studies  under  the  direction  of  President  Pwight ; 
after  which,  he  repaired  to  Litchfield,  and  completed  his  preparation  for  the  • 
ministry  under  Br.  Beeohor.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Sonth 
Association  of  Litchfield  county,  June  4,  1816;  and,  within  two  or  three 
weeks,  received  an  appointment  as  an  agent  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  His  first  efforts  in  the  pulpit,  in  aid 
of  tho  rai^'iionar}'  cause,  were  alike  acceptable  and  successful.  The  spirit 
of  bene  v«dene>'  \v:is  awakened  by  his  earno«;t  appeals,  and  the  most  intelli- 
gent friends  of  the  e.uise  pr(<dicted  that,  if  his  life  was  spared,  he  would  be 
found  a  highly  clheieut  auxiliary  in  the  great  work  of  evangelizing  tho  world. 
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About  ibis  time,  %  clovp  iiiior«tt  ww  awakmi«d  in  bebftlf  of  t3ia  lodiaiu 
in  the  8on(hweeleni  pert  of  the  ooiintiy ; — en  interest  in  which,  not  only 
Ohiistiens  of  diiFerent  oomnntnionSf  and  geneiml  phiUmtbropists,  but  eveu 
the  national  go?emment,  participated.  To  enable  the  Board  to  accomplish 
its  benevolent  purpoeo  in  sending  tlie  (io<;pel  among  these  children  of  the 
foroBt,  Mr.  Cornelius  was  appointed,  in  December,  1816,  a  special  agent  to 
TnU*'  the  necessary  funds.  Uaving  visited  sevi  r  il  of  the  more  iniportuut 
tuwiis  at  the  North,  ho  resolved,  with  the  consent  ut  the  Jioard,  to  make  a  tour 
to  tho  Southwest,  as  far  as  the  Cherokee  country,  anci  then  to  pass  six 
months  as  a  missionary  in  2Scw  Orleans,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  Gonnoetiont*  He  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist,  April 
9,  1817,  and  shortly  after  set  ont  on  his  mission.  Having  preached  in  the 
principal  towns  through  whieh  he  passed,  and  made  oonsideiable  oolleotions 
for  the  Board,  he  reached  Brainoid,  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  on  the  19th  of 
Septombor,  where  ho  was  welcomed  by  the  missionaries  with  the  utmost 
cordialUv.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  met  both  the  Creeks  and  the  Chcro- 
koes  in  euiiii  -il,  which  cost  him  a  journey  of  ten  days,  attended  with  uo 
small  exposure. 

Mr.  Cornelius,  after  having  lingered  for  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Braincrd,  and  performed  some  important  services  for  the  misrion,  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  arrived  on  the  80th  of  Decern" 
her.  Hero  he  eontinned  until  the  2d  of  April,  1818 ;  and  in  the  mesn 
time  was  joined  by  the  Rev.  Sylrester  Lamed,  in  whom  he  f<  m  I  an 
earnest,  as  well  as  gifted  and  eloquent,  coadjutor.  Previous  to  Mr.  L.'s 
arrival,  he  preached  statedly  and  frequently  to  all  who  would  assemble  for 
public  worship  ;  but  after  that,  his  labours  were  chiefly  directed  to  the 
relief  and  improvement  of  the  ignorant  and  destitute.  He  acted  as  a  min- 
ister of  mercy  in  the  lios]iitak,  in  the  jail,  among  seamen,  and  last,  diough 
not  lea^t,  among  the  poor  Africans. 

After  leaving  New  Orleans,  he  made  a  visit  at  Natehea,  in  which  he  sno- 
oeeded  in  ooUeeting  above  sixteen  hundred  dollars  in  aid  of  the  Indian 
mksion.  Twenty-two  days  fiom  Natehea,  during  which  he  suffered  some- 
what from  ill  heidth,  carried  him  to  the  miarionary  station,  where  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  not  only  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  mbsion, 
but  the  devoted  Jeremiah  Evarts,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  who  had 
meanwhile  jounieyed  thither,  in  aid  of  the  great  enterprise.  Mr.  Cornelius 
reached  Boston  in  August,  afte  r  having  travelled  betweeu  eight  and  nine 
thousand  miles,  preached  in  licluilf  of  the  Board  three  hundred  times,  and 
collected  upwards  of  bcveu  thousand  dollars.  Various  interesting  incidents 
occurred  in  connection  with  this  journey  i  of  which  the  following  is  deemed 
speciaUy  worthy  of  record*  As  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Chickasaw  nation, 
he  met  several  Oherokees  returning  from  the  Arkansas  country,  and  bringing 
with  them  a  little  Osage  girl,  about  five  years  of  age,  whose  mother  they 
had  killed  and  scalped.  He  inimediatcly  adopted  successful  measures  for 
the  redemption  and  Christian  education  of  the  child  ;  and  the  story,  when  it 
went  forth  from  his  full  heart  and  his  attractive  pen  to  the  Christian  com- 
munity, tol  I  with  no  iuconsidcral)Io  power  on  the  cause  of  Indian  missions. 

In  Septemljcr,  1818,  he  was  married  to  Mary,  eldest  dau/hter  of  the 
Rev.  Asahel  Hooker,  who  was  settled  in  the  ministry,  first  at  Goahen,  and 
afterwards  at  Norwich,  Conn. 
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The  npidly  ertending  opentions  of  ilie  Amerioan  Botrd,  «t  ihis  period 
rendered  it  desirable  that  permenent  proTiaion  ahonld  ho  niade  for  mtp* 

port  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  so  that  he  might  give  his  whole  timo 
to  the  duties  of  his  ofiice.  Mr.  Cornelius  undertook  to  collect  funds  for  thia 
purpose,  and  actually  did  collect  i^everal  tliousand  dollars.  lu  tho  spring 
of  1819,  he  was  invited  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  First  church  in  Charle.s- 
town,  Mass.,  but  declined  the  invitation  on  the  ground  tliat  a  pastoral 
eugaguuient  iu  bO  important  a  place  would  leave  him  with  uu  time  for  those  ^ 
more  general  dotiea  of  Ohriatiaa  benevolence,  to  which  he  felt  himself  so 
atrongly  attracted. 

In  the  early  part  of  1819,  Mr.  Oomelioa  apent  some  time  in  attending  on 
the  public  lectures  and  other  exercises  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Andover.  On  the  21st  of  July,  1819.  he  was  installed  as  Colleague  pastor 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester  over  the  Tabernacle  Church  in  Salem.  The 
stipulation  wa.s  that  Dr.  Worcester,  on  whom  had  devolved  a  large  share  of 
both  the  labour  anl  tiie  responsibility  of  conducting  the  operations  of  the 
American  Board,  i^hould  be  at  liberty  to  devote  thrce-iourths  of  his  time  to 
the  miadonary  oanae,  iriule  thfee  months  ahonld  bo  aUowcd  to  Mr.  Cornelius 
to  plead  directly  for  the  same  object.  Notwlihataading  Bfr.  0*  bad  bad  a 
atrong  impression  that  be  ought  to  devote  himself  to  the  foreign  misuonaiy 
aerriee,  without  reserve,  the  arrangement  into  which  he  now  came,  in  being 
associated  with  Dr.  Worcester,  seemed,  in  some  dcgree»  to  satisfy  his  mia* 
sionary  aspiration ;  and  he  entered  upon  his  duties  as  a  pastor  under 
<  in  niii''t'uircs  favourable  alike  to  his  comfort  and  usefulness.  Ilis  pastoral 
duties  he  discharged  with  the  utiuost  exactness  and  fidelity;  and,  at  tlie  same  * 
time,  addressed  himself  to  a  vigorous  course  of  study,  iu  the  several  branches 
more  immediately  conneeted  with  his  profession.  An  extensive  revival  of 
religion  took  place  in  connection  with  hia  miotstcy,  wbiob  reanlted  in  abont 
one  hundred  persons  being  added  to  the  chnreh. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Worcester  occurred  in  June.  1821.  How  afflictive  tbe 
event  waa  to  Mr.  Cornelius,  and  how  ha]>]>y  he  bad  been  in  the  relation  of  a 
colleague  pastor,  may  be  learned  by  the  following  extract  from  the  mmoii 
which  he  preached  on  occasion  of  Dr.  W.'s  death  : — 

*'  You  will  doubtless  expect  that  I  should  say  something  of  the  character  of  Dr. 
Woroesler  as  an  omciolf  partor.   On  this  aubfeci  I  icaroely  dare  to  trust  my  own 

feelings.  I  may.  liowtnvr.  bo  pennitted  to  say  t!i;if  T  sliall  cv.t  re^^ard  the  period  of 
my  coiuiecttuu  with  him  as  one  of  the  happiest  portiuus  of  my  life.  And  whatever 
may  have  been  the  history  of  other  oonnectiottt  of  a  ahnflar  nature,  witfa  beartMi 
gratitude  to  Clod  I  desire  to  record  of  this,  that  no  incident  ever  occurred,  which  was 
known  to  interrupt  its  i>eacc,  or  to  mar  its  enjoymeut,  for  a  moment.  I  weep  while  I 
think  Its  endearments  are  at  an  end;  and  that  I  shall  sit  at  his  feet  and  reodfe  Ms 
paternal  instructioDS  no  more." 

Mr.  Cornelius,  from  an  early  period  of  bis  nunistry,  had  talun  a  deep 
interest  in  the  education  of  indigent  young  men  for  the  Gospel  ministry. 
Before  he  commenced  his  J^otitli  Western  tour  in  1x19,  he  received  a  com-  ' 
mission  from  the  American  Education  Society,  to  labour  in  its  bclialt",  a;^ 
be  iiiiglit  find  opportunity.  Tn  1824,  he  was  ajipointed  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  but  declined  the  appointment.  In  the  spring  of  182G,  the  same 
Society  employed  him  as  an  ^eut  for  three  months,  during  which  time  he 
secured  the  extraordinary  sum  of  fortij  thoustmd  dollars,  in  the  form  of 
permanent  scholarships,  of  one  thousand  dollars  each.  In  the  summer  of 
1826,  he  was  again  elected  Secretary  of  the  Society.  This  occasioned  him 
great  embairasament  in  respect  to  Ids  duty ;  but  it  was  finally  submitted  by 
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him  Mid  tbe  dmreh  to  wluoh  he  miaistorcd,  to  a  mutual  council,  and,  after 
dolibentiiig  for  Beveral  days  oa  the  subject,  thej  dedded  in  fikTOor  of  his 
aooeptsnoe  of  the  appointmont.   Ho  was  dtsmissed  from  his  pastoral  charge 

in  the  early  part  of  Ootobor,  and  shortly  after  removed  to  Andover,  and 
entered  upun  the  duties  of  the  Seeretariship.  In  this  field  of  lal  our  ho 
oontinued  till  January,  1832, — somewhat  more  than  six  years.  During  this 
period,  travelled  fintn  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  miles,  and  ruiseJ  fuiulB 
to  the  am  )  I  Hit  of  between  a  hundred  and  twenty  and  a  hundred  and  tifty 
thousand  Juilars.  When  he  entered  upon  his  office,  the  Society  had  })oeu 
in  existence  eleven  yuars,  and  had  ailurded  aid  to  tivo  hundred  and  &fty 
jonng  men.  When  he  redred  from  it,  after  ahont  sax  years,  the  entire  list 
of  bonefioiaries  of  the  same  Society  amounted  to  about  thirteen  hundred. 
His  benign  influence  was  felt,  not  merely  tn  enlisting  public  attention  and 
charity  in  aid  of  the  object^  but  especially  in  guarding  the  avenues  to  the 
ministry,  and  raising  the  tone  of  spiritual  qualifioation  in  those  who 
aspired  ^>  it 

In  the  degree  of  Doctor  nf  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Corne- 

lius by  Dartmouth  College,  lie  wab  chosen  Professor  of  Divinity  in  that 
institution,  but  declined  the  appointment.  He  also  declined  the  Seeretari- 
ship of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

The  office  of  Seoretatj  of  the  American  Board  of  OommissionetB  for 
Foreign  Missions  having  been  vacated  in  May,  1731,  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Svarts,*  Br.  Cornelius  was  chosen  in  October  following  to  ill  the  vacancy. 

After  having  given  to  the  subject  between  two  and  three  months  uf  serious 
deliberation  and  earnest  prayer,  he  accepted  the  appointment,  with  great 
confidence  that,  in  doing  so,  he  was  obeying  a  call  of  G  od's  providence. 

He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  hi.s  new  office  with  a  zvA  (^orrcsjxtnding  to 
the  almost  overwhelming  sense  which  he  hud  of  the  re»poui;il>ilily  involved 
in  it.  Having  spent  about  a  month  in  Boston,  in  the  most  earnest  eff'orts 
to  rouse  the  Chri>itian  couHuunily  to  a  higher  tone  of  action  on  thii^  subject, 
he  set  out,  on  Saturday,  the  4tli  of  February,  for  New  York.  He  passed  * 
the  Sabbath  at  Worcester,  and  reached  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  next  day;  and, 
though  he  was  seriously  ill,  he  attended  the  monthly  concert  of  prayer  in 
the  evening.  He  continued  ill  during  the  week  ;  but  no  serious  rehen* 
sions  were  entertained  concerning  him  until  Saturday.  Then  his  disease 
seated  itself  in  the  brain,  and  all  hope  of  his  recovery  was  quickly  abandoned. 

*  Jerbhiah  Evabts, — probably  a  dowendant  of  John  Erartu,  who  lived  in  Guilford,  Conn., 
in  1050,  wa«  born  in  Sunderland,  Vt.,  February  3,  17H1.  His  parents,  after  a  f«w  years, 
r«moTed  to  th«  town  of  UeoMia,  in  tiie  Nortiieni  put  of  Vermont.  He  fitted  for  CoUeae  undeir 
the  Instruction  of  the  Her.  John  Elliott  of  BmI  onUfovil,  and  was  graduated  at  Tale  u  180S» 
having  joinfd  the  Collfgc  chiircli  (hiring  liin  ?cnior  year.  In  1803-4,  ho  had  charge  of  the 
.\<'adetuy  at  I'eacbaiii,  Vt.,  and  aftcrwurda  studied  Law  with  Judge  Chauncy  of  New  Haron, 
where  also  he  commenced  the  practice  of  Law  in  July,  1806.  In  May,  1810,  he  removed  to 
Cbarlwtown*  Mmi.»  and  becama  editor  of  (he  Panopliiity  whigh  bad  been  previoaflj  oondneted 
hr  Dr.  Mono.  In  1812,  be  wm  ehoeen  Trenrarer  of^  the  AnertoMi  Board  of  Comnuarfonen  for 
Foreign  Mis«ion8,  and  the  next  yeiir,  <mc  of  the  Pnukntinl  Cnninifttcp.  Ho  eer^'ed  nt  Trcaiiu- 
ror  till  1822.  In  1821,  he  ^uci'ci  ded  Dr.  Worwstcr  aa  Corrcspun-iing  Spcretarjr,  nnd  held  the 
oDoe  till  bit  dMth.  In  FLbmiiry,  1831,  ho  took  a  voyage  for  ih>i  Ix  tiofit  of  his  health,  Mhich 
liad  bMomo  gwatly  nduoed»  to  the  Island  of  Cnba;  end  tbenoe,  in  April,  to  Charleston.  S.  C, 
wbera.  In  the  honae  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Palmer,  be  died  on  tbe  IStb  of  Hay,  aged  fifty.  Beridea 
his  labours  in  editing  the  PanopUat,  bo  wrote  the  ton  Annual  Reports  of  tlie  American  Board 
from  1821  to  183U;  also,  f^ssays,  twenty-four  in  number,  on  the  llights  and  riaiin?  of  tho 
under  the  signature  of  Willinm  Pcnn.  whieh  were  published  in  IM'J*.* ;  nml  vnrioiis  other 
plMW  oa  tbe  nme  ra£|jiect,  one  of  which  forms  an  artiole  in  tbe  North  Amerioan  Review.  He 
alft)  edited  the  volvme  of  Speeches  on  the  Indian  Bill,  and  wrote  tbe  Introdaotion.   He  wa« 

di--tiria;TTi~!inrl  fr^raolear,  powerful,  and  vir»orr.n»  mind,  for  ail|«CriBg  integrilyi  Sod  for  tiM 
.  most  intense  and  effioieot  devotion  to  the  oaujic  uS  miiisions. 
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Hlf  ioffenngs,  during  liia  ImI  liouni,  wen  extreme;  bat  lie  was  siutained 
under  them  by  the  sublimest  Mtings  of  feith.  He  died  at  eight  o*eloek  <m 
Sabbath  morning,  Febmary  12, 1882,  in  tho  thirty-eighth  year  of  hie  agf. 
The  funeral  servicea  were  performed  on  the  Wednesday  foUowing,  in  the 

Centre  church,  and  an  impressive  discourse  delivered  on  the  occasion,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawcs  from  John  xvii,  24,  It  wa'^  published.  His  remains 
were  iutorred  in  the  North  burying  ground,  and  a  fine  monumont  has  been 
erected  over  his  grave.  m 

The  foUowiDg  ih  a  Ust  of  Dr.  Cornelius'  ackuowledgod  publications:—  | 
Qod*B  ways  not  as  onr  ways :  A  Sermon  oeeasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Bev. 
Samuel  Woroeater,  D.  D.,  1821.  A  Sermon  deliyeted  at  the  Tabemaeift 
ehurob,  Salem,  at  the  ordination  of  Edmnnd  Froet,  as  a  Missionary  to  the 
Heathen,  and  of  several  Evangelists,  1823.  The  moral  and  religious 
improvement  of  the  poor :  A  Sermon  delivered  in  tho  Taln  rnaele  ohnreh, 
Salem.  1^114.    A  Heniion  on  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Trinity,  1S26. 

Bosi  le  the  above,  he  pablisbed  several  controversial  pamphlets, 
which  were  anonymous. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Dr.  Cornelius  at  various  stages  of  his  life, 
and  in  different  spheres  of  aotion.  I  knew  him  in  College  when  he  was  the 
eentre  of  a  circle  of  gaiety;  and  even  before  I  was  acquainted  with  him,  I 
nsed  to  aihnire  his  fine  Hce  and  noble  form,  as  I  saw  him  from  day  to  day.. 
I  knew  him  when  he  was  smitten  with  a  deep  conviction  of  his  guilt,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty  had  drunk  up  his  spirits.  I  knew 
him  when  he  was  engaged  in  his  preparation  for  the  ministry,  ami  after-  ^ 
wards  wlieu  he  had  a  pastoral  charpre,  and,  at  a  still  later  period,  during  his  * 
coiinceLion  with  the  Anierioau  Education  Society ;  and  I  can  truly  say  that 
1  always  regarded  him  as  an  uncommonly  fme  specimen  both  of  a  man  and 
of  a  Christian.  I  always  fonnd  him  sincere,  generous,  warm*hewted.  I 
never  heard  him  preach  bat  twice ;  and  one  of  those  efforts,  if  judged  by 
the  effect  it  produced  in  opening  the  hearts  and  the  hamia  of  hb  andi^ioe, 
was  of  the  highest  class.  1  doubt  whether  there  are  any  who  knew  him 
well,  who  did  not  lespeot  his  character,  and  who  do  not  now  honour  his 
memory. 

FROM  JEE  BBV.  EPWABB  W.  BOOKBR.D.D., 

FBOVSSIOB  W  TBB  THSOUMICUU;  SnaMABT  AT  BAST  WIVDSOS. 

East  Wini>4Jor  Uill,  November  18,  184B. 

Dear  Sir:  My  acquaintance  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cornelius  commenced  in  1816. 
He  had  then  recsntly  been  tioensed  to  furesch  the  Gospel;  and  was  residing  hi 
Litchfield  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beechcr.  T  first  heard  him  preach  in  the  pulpit  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mills  in  Torrinpford,  in  a  time  of  rplicions  revival.  His 
text  was,  "  I  have  soraow  hat  against  thee,  because  thou  hast  left  thy  lirst  love;" 
Rev.  11.  4.  Ilis  own  warm  heart  led  him  to  appeal  with  great  earnestness  and  M 
solemnity  to  such  aa  were  in  a  backslidden  state.  The  appearance  of  the  vener- 
able Mills  is  firesh  in  my  recollection,  as  he  stood  by  the  side  of  the  eleqoent 
3'oung  preacher,— his  countenance  indicating  that  he  felt  the  solemnity  and  inter- 
est both  of  the  stiKjert  and  of  the  occasion. 

What  Mr.  Cornelius  was  in  the  essential  elements  of  his  character  as  a  preacher, 
on  that  occasion,  he  continued  to  be  from  that  day  forward  to  tho  dose  of  his 
life.  At  an  anniversary  of  the  American  Bdncatioo  Society,  after  his  death,  a 
well  known  advocate  of  Christian  benevolence,  connected  with  a  New  England 
Theological  Seminary,  speaking  of  several  deputed  Mends  of  the  Kingdom  of 
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Ohrist,  added — "And  there  was  CoBXKLiua,  too,  with  his  tongue  of  silver 
and  his  soul  of  lire."  One  short  sentence  could  not  have  better  given  his  char- 
Mtor  as  a  prcaoher. 

God  bk^t^es  some  men  in  tha  aacred  office  with  paeuliar  pearaonal,  as  wall  as 

mental  and  spiritual,  endowments;  makes  their  ministnr  attractive  and  accepta- 
ble by  things  which  strike  the  eye  and  tlie  ear  jileasantly.  When  Mr.  Cornelius 
arose  in  the  pulpit,  the  good-w  ill  and  attention  of  the  audience  were  at  once  and 
•Aotually  second.  A  messenger  of  Dlrine  truth  stood  before  them»  whose  erect 
and  noble  Agore  and  commanding  person  gave  impressions  of  more  tlian  common 
dignity.  A  countenance  foil  of  the  benignity  of  the  "  Gospel  of  Peace,"  and  an 
eye  wlii»  h  .M  fMncl  to  Kec  every  heanr,  nnd  make  each  one  feel  that  he  saw  him, 
began  tlie  work  oi  imjjression,  even  before  the  announcement  of  his  text,  or  the 
utterance  of  his  first  sentence.  Then  his  clear,  melodious,  full-volumcd  voice 
seemed  made  for  the  proclamation  of  DiTine  troth.  His  doeotion  was  distinct, 
without  preciseness;  deliberate  and  easy,  without  formality  or  sluggishness;  and 
forcible,  without  exces.«ive  velicmcncc.  ^^'hen  necessary  and  appropriate,  his 
delivery  was  rapid,  but  M-ithout  haste  or  compromise  of  the  dignity  of  pulpit 
oratory.  The  modulations  of  his  voice  were  skilfully  varied,  easy,  and  natural. 
When  the  sentiment  required,  he  could  utter  a  sentence  with  a  depth  of  intona- 
tion, and  a  solemnity,  directness,  and  weight  of  emphasis,  which  I  have  rarely 
known  equaUedj-^nevw  surpassed.  His  attitudes,  movements,  gestures,  and 
general  expression  of  person,  were  peculiarly  dignified  and  graceful;  yet  without 
his  seeming  to  be  anxious  that  they  were  so. 

It  appears  remarkable  that  Mr.  Cornelius  and  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Sylvester 
Lamed, — ^two  young  preachers  so  much  alike  in  some  of  the  capital  points  of 
pul|ut  oratory, — should  have  been  sent,  in  Divine  providence,  to  labour  together 
in  such  a  city  as  Xew  Orleans  was  in  L^IT.  Had  inf|uiry  been  made  fhroTirh  the 
country  for  two  men  best  adapted  in  j>ersonal  as  well  as  professional  qualifica- 
tions, and  in  powers  of  attractive  speaking,  to  go  to  that  wicked  city  and  call 
thoughtless  men  to  hear  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  no  two  could  have  been  found  to 
surpass  them.  With  perfect  fratvnity  of  footing  too,  they  met  and  pursued 
their  labours  in  that  city;— Mr.  Cornelius,  on  a  temporary  eng^ment,  and  Mr. 
Lamed,  with  reference  to  permanent  establislitnent  in  the  ministry  there.  Mr. 
Cornelius  loved,  respected,  and  admired  Mr.  Lanied;  and  Mr.  Larned  testified 
how  strong  M'as  the  hold  which  Mr.  Cornelius  had  taken  upon  his  alfecttons, 
when,  on  a  visit  in  New  England,  afterwards,  he  said  in  his  characteristic  and 
noble-spirited  manner,  "        Cbmelius,«~As  Aas  a  ktart  latg«  mongh  lo  AoU 

the  world. 

From  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cornelius'  early  preachinc:  was  principally  e\ten»pore, 
his  manner  combined  simplicity  and  dignity  in  an  unusual  degree.  This  method 
rendered  his  style  a  little  diffuse  at  first.  But  the  simplicity  of  manner  whidi 
it  promoted,  continued,  when  his  pulpit  style  became  formed;  and  when  the 
popular  licentiate  had  become  established  in  the  haUtS  of  Study  and  Writing, 
appropriate  to  the  pastor  of  a  lar^  church  and  congregation. 

To  what  extent,  or  by  what  particular  methods,  Mr.  Cornelius  cultivated  pul- 
pit elocution,  is  not  known  to  me.  It  is  obvious  that  he  felt  it  not  only  important 
to  write  a  good  sermon,  but  to  do  it,  and  the  truth  it  contained,  justice,  by 
pmaching  it  well.  HLs  examfde  may  be  commended  to  all  young  preachers 
especially,  who  would  early  learn  not  to  lose  the  intellectual  toils  of  the  study 
by  a  careless  and  slovenly  delivery  in  the  pulpit. 

Excellent,  however,  as  was  the  manner  of  his  preaching,  .still  more  to  be 
commended  was  the  matter  of  his  sermons.  One  who  often  listened  to  him  with 
the  filings  both  of  a  Christian  and  of  a  scholar,  has  justly  remarked  of  hfai 
preadiing,  "  It  was  doctrinal.  He  dwelt  particularly  on  the  essential  truths  and 
duties  of  religion.   It  was  concentrated;  the  ideas  clustered  around,  or  grew 
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out  of,  the  theme  he  wm  considering.   It  ww  rauneatijcfttholici  his  topics  were 

generally  such  us  all  uvanj^'L'liciil  Ciiristians  were  agreed  upon.  It  \ras  strikingly 
practical;  hi-;  thotij'hts  ^^c-ro  (U-si^iii'd  iiml  lUtcd  to  iiuikc  an  iiuiuudiate  imprcs- 
siou  ou  tiie  lucliugH  uitd  conduct  oi  hia  hearera :  lo  be  useful  waij  hiti  mauifest 
ol^ject." 

Whenever  he  was  called  to  state  and  defend  what  he  bolieTed  to  be  the  gntA 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  wliclh*.  r  in  the  pulpit  or  through  the  press,  Mr.  Cornelius 
was  hrm  and  fearless  to  the  ulmo^^t.  Ho  aimed,  at  ail  times,  so  to  set  forth 
Divine  truth  as  to  reach  the  conscience  and  take  a  strong  grasp  upon  the  heart. 
And  no  one  who  eat  under  his  ministrj  u  a  pMtor,  could  saj  of  him  tlat  he 
Bhunned  to  "  declare  all  th§  eounul  God.** 

Nor  did  he  preach  in  vain.  One  vho  enjoyed  opportunities  for  knowing,  has 
remarked  to  mo, — "  The  instances  were  numerous  in  which,  when  lie  was  travel- 
ling, pcrs')ii.s  iiUroduccd  them<?elves  to  him,  and  inquire  J  whether  he  remembered 
preaching  ut  a  certain  place,  mentioning  the  time,  the  text,  kc.,  and  then  have 
added  that  that  sermon  was  God's  instrument  tor  their  conversion.'* 

Interesting  as  are  these  reminiscences  of  Dr.  Cornelius  as  a  preacher,  equally 
so  are  those  which  respect  him  in  the  domestic  relations,  in  the  walks  of  the 
student,  the  pa.stor,  and  the  public  servant  of  Christ  and  the  Church.  We  are 
always  interested  to  know  what  the  iaithtul  and  eloquent  preacher  is  in  his  home; 
what  as  a  hushand,  &ther,  friend,  neighbour,  and  one  who  reoeiTes  and  eoter^ 
tains  visitors;  what  he  is  also  when  abroad,  a  guest  among  his  friends,  or  a 
traveller  among  strangers. 

Tlic  home  of  Dr.  Cornelius  always  felt  an  influence  comporting  with  the 
impreisaiuus  he  made  in  the  pulpit.  There  was  no  domestic  incongruity  with  the 
character  in  which  he  appeal  ed  in  "  the  great  congregation,*'  as  the  earnest, 
affectionate,  fervid  "  ambassador  for  Christ.'*  The  husband,  son,  brother,  Ihther, 
kinsman,  friend,  hosfntable  entertainer,  and  brother  in  the  ministry,  never  dis- 
honoured the  eloquent  preacher.  He  earnestly  desired  to  have  an  elevated  reli- 
gious standard  manifested  in  his  family  home.  His  pulilic  duties  led  him  much 
abroad  and  among  strangers;  and,  at  some  periods  of  his  life,  into  portions  of  the 
oountiy  where  he  was  to  be  seen,  heard,  and  known,  for  a  day  only,  mttn  a  few 
hours,  while  he  paused  in  his  journey.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  how  it  was;  but, 
in  a  social,  morsl,  and  Christian  sense,  it  might  be  said  of  him.,  as  he  moved  along 
the  sea  of  human  society,  "  he  made  a  path  to  shine  after  him."  Wherever  he 
went,  he  left  impressions,  by  his  preaching,  conversation,  efforts  for  the  good  and 
happiness  of  those  into  whose  society  he  was  thrown,  which  were  lasting  as  the 
lives  of  those  who  were  '*  to  see  his  fhoe  no  more."  One  secret  of  this  was  pro* 
bably  the  kindness  with  which  he  over  treated  those  with  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded. He  vrriK  never  selfish  in  his  deportment  or  mnnner,  bocause  he  might 
he  where  he  was  not  known.  One  who  knew  hint  as  au  intimate  friend,  said  of 
him,  "  I  never  once  discovered  in  him  an  indication  of  selfishness;  he  was  remark- 
ably unselfish."  He  also  remarked  that  in  a  long  r^dence  at  the  South  and 
West,  and  when  he  met  ^vith  people  who  were  interested  in  NewEngland,  he  had 
often  asked  if  they  had  ever  seen  Mr.  Cornelius.  If  they  had,  as  was  frequently 
the  fact,  one  of  the  firnt  things  of  which  they  would  speak  was  his  kindnest. 
This  same  trait  of  character  was  manifest  around  his  home,  as  well  as  among 
strangers.  The  instances  were  many  within  a  few  months  after  his  death,  in 
which  persona  tittle  known  to  his  feniily,— perhaps  even  entive  strangers,  would 
speak  to  Mrs.  Corndins  of  him,  and  say  with  a  sigh,  '*  I  lost  a  good  friend  when 
he  died      or  •*  Ho  was  very  kind  to  me." 

Connected  with  this  point  of  reminiscence  respecting  Dr.  Cornelius  was  his 
courtesy, — the  spontaneous  expression  of  his  benevolent  and  generous  feelings j 
and  an  amenity  and  readiness  for  interdiange  of  views  on  subjects  interestiog  to 
men  of  intellect,  science,  tasto,  and  general  tnteUigence.    These  duuracteristioi* 
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appeariug  in  him,  whenftkhotd  anil. among  strangers,  rendered  obftMrring  people 
desiroua  to  know  who  be  was,  and  thuy  caused  him  to  be  remambwcd  uliuost  with 
the  interest  of  personal  friendship,  by  those  who  had  been  once  in  his  society. 
While  tliLs  was  the  fact,  he  himself  was  ohservatit  of  character  in  those  with 
whom  he  m^f,  and  waa  ever  interested  in  uieeiiug  with  iutvUigent  strangers,  in 
whxm  be  disoovend  evidemjea  of  refined  taate,  coltivrntion,  and  just  tiowb  of  the 
great  interesUi  of  morals  and  retigkm* 

In  hi!)  views  and  habits  as  a  student.  Dr.  Cornelius  was  enlarged  and  thorough. 
He  had  no  sympathy  with  tliose  ready,  superficial,  and,  in  gome  sense,  popular, 
meu,  who  iclv  upon  the  inspiration  of  lliat  prcsi^urc  inlo  which  indolent  and 
procrastinating  hahitb  bring  thern^  or  upon  the  iipirit  of  occasions  and  the 
impulse  given  by  an  attdienoe,  in  snbetitution  for  tlic  preparations  for  publio  duty 
wldch  should  be  made  in  the  retirement  of  the  closet  and  the  study,  and  in  '*  the 
assurance  of  a  good  conscience,"  as  respects  the  thorough  investigation  of  subjects. 
And  when  the  call  of  duty  separated  him  from  his  oflice  as  a  pastor,  and  from  his 
studies  as  a  preacher,  it  interrupted  favourite  plans  and  habits  of  study,  which 
had  ahieady  given  him  eminence  in  theological  attainments.  Hsd  lie  eontinoed  a 
pastor,  the  habits  of  study  would  have  ensured  him  a  still  higlier  rank  among  the 
strong  men  of  the  New  England  ministr)'. 

IIi:i  character  as  a  pastor  harmonized  with  those  of  the  student  and  preacher. 
Ue  luved  and  as^iduuasly  prosecuteil  the  labours  which  were  to  be  dune  from 
"  house  U>  hou£>e,"  fur  the  vtuiuus  purposes  to  be  answered  iu  pastoral  vi^itiDg. 
After  he  ceaaed  to  be  a  pastor,  he  delighted  in  each  labours  in  Taeant  chorciies* 
when,  from  time  to  time,  called  to  them.  He  was  a  fiiithful  counsellor  of  the 
anxious  and  in  juiring  sinner,  and  of  the  Christian  experiencing  the  varied  exer- 
cises and  vicihimtudes  of  the  religious  life.  His  views  were  eminently  sound  on 
the  kind  of  instruction  to  be  given  to  the  suiner,  whetherunconcurned  or  awakened. 
The  anxious  inquirer  was  sure  to  find  him  a  fkithful  counsellor  and  guide.  On 
the  style  of  Christisa  character  to  be  promoted  in  the  members  of  the  cfauroh,  his 
sentiments  were  thoroughly  those  of  the  orthodox  ministry  in  New  England; 
and  his  preaching,  private  instructions,  and  the  kind '>f  religious  reading' which 
he  recommended  to  Christians,  were  all  adapted  to  promoie  a  serious,  deep-seated, 
spiritual  piety.  The  right  formation  of  Clkristiau  character,  as  au  object  for  the 
constant  contemplation  of  the  pastor,  was  fidt  by  him  in  its  solenuiity  and 
importance. 

'*  To  visit  tho  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,"  and  to  make  himself 
the  friend  of  the  sick  and  the  sorrowful,  were  objects  which  he  kept  ever  in 
view-  The  tender  assiduities  with  which  he  laboured  for  the  comfort  and  the 
spirknal  good  of  tho  afflicted,  wherever  they  were  to  be  found,  were  such  as 
heesme  a  **  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.'* 

The  widows  sod  orphans  of  deceased  niinisters  especially  received  the  tokens 
of  his  kind  sympathy  and  desire  for  their  cons<dation  and  their  conin)rtal)lc 
maintenance.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  much  as  he  was  devoted,  in  the  latter 
periods  uf  his  life,  to  objects  of  public  benevolence,  conducted  upon  a  high  and 
sztttisiTe  scale,  yet  no  one  could  exceed  him  in  giving  stteDtion  to  the  minutiae 
of  a  case  of  this  deecription,  calling  for  his  kind  offices.  He  who  was  the  sue- 
ccssful  solicitor  of  thousands  and  ten  thousand.s  for  the  treasury  of  tlie  Ameri- 
can Education  Society,  or  for  the  American  Hoard  of  Conmiissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  could  pause  in  his  course  for  a  few  hours,  and  throw  his  wliole  soul 
into  an  effort  to  raise  a  purse  of  a  fow  hundreds  for  the  widow  of  a  poor  minis* 
tsr,uid,  if  need  be,  sasiBt  her  in  itsjadvantageous  investment  or  its  judknoai 
expenditure. 

It  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  the  man  who  had  been  .«5nch  a  preacher 
and  pastor,  and  whose  domestic  habits  were  so  happy,  and  his  ties  tn  liome  and 
to  parochial  society  so  strong,  had  been  spoiled  for  an  execntiTe  officer  uf  a  great 
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Ixoerokiit  Association,  who  most  give  up  raldoiioe  at  home  fbr  wodcs  kbA 
nonthJi  in  socoeasioii,  have  his  homo  evcrj  where,  superintend  hundreds  of 

young  men  in  the  course  of  education  for  the  ministry  aivl  smttcred  in  a  score 
of  Colleges,  or  concern  himself  for  the  missiomirios  of  a  great  national  Board 
scattered  in  the  ends  of  the  earth.  That  Dr.  Cornelius,  however,  was  not  unlit- 
ted,  by  his  habits  as  a  pastor  and  a  lorer  of  home,  for  the  duties  of  a  Secretary 
of  a  Societj,  is  e^lained  hr  this  fiK^,— that,  from  the  day  of  his  ooiiTersion  to 
Ood,  his  affections  and  his  services  were  pledged  to  the  great  cause  of  the  world's 
evangelisation,  in  whatever  fi*  l(l  or  line  of  service  he  should  be  needed.  When, 
therefore,  ho  was  transferred  from  a  pastorship  to  the  office  of  a  Secretary,  he 
only  passed  from  one  loved  sphere  of  labour  to  another;  into  the  doties  of  whieh 
Im  oonld  enter  with  almost  equal  fenreney.  He  had  a  soul  to  throw  into  a  new 
sphere  with  such  ardour,  that  it  scorned,  in  its  wholeness,  almost  SB  though  it  was 
his  "  first  love."  Nor  did  this  arise  from  love  of  change.  It  was  a  power  of 
self-adaptation  in  mind  and  soul  to  a  new  scene  and  work  assiirned  him  by  his 
Lord  and  Master,  and  by  which  he  was  prepared  to  labour  auy  where  for  the 
food  of  mankind. 

Dr.  Comelins  may  praperly  be  regarded  as  the  leader,  if  not  the  founder,  of  a 
new  profession  in  this  country, — that  of  benevolent  agency.  He  has  left  deep 
and  abiding  impression*?  upon  the  American  Churches  of  his  wisdom,  skill, 
efficiency,  and  powers  of  persuasion  and  of  eloquence  in  pleading  the  cause  of 
Christian  missions  especially.  His  principles  of  agency  haTe  bsen  followed  and 
exemplified  by  every  successful  agent  since  his  first  serrices  for  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions ;  but  no  one  has  gone  beyond  him 
in  the  acceptableness  and  snccesss  with  which  he  performed  his  work.  Divine 
Providence  seemed  to  have  raised  him  up,  to  show  how  the  claims  of  a  dying 
worhl  can  be  pleaded  to  the  heart  of  the  Church,  so  as  to  be  irresistible  j  so  that 
men  not  of  a  re^gious  character  should  find  it  diflfeult  to  reftase  his  solicitations. 
And  yet  Dr.  Cornelius  was  not  a  man  to  pause  in  his  work,  and  say,  "  What 
great  thinj^s  wo  have  accomplished!"  He  seemed  to  forg^ct  the  things  done,  in  hi-^ 
serious  and  heart-fcit  contemplation  of  the  much  that  remained  to  be  done;  and 
anticipated  an  increase  of  the  liberality  of  the  churches,  and  an  extension  of  the 
scale  on  which  benevolent  enterprises  would  be  conducted  in  fiiture  poriods,  in 
comparison  with  whEdi«  all  he  saw  done  or  helped  to  do,  would  he  ins^piiftcant. 

In  this  connection,  should  be  noticed  the  impressions  which  Dr.  Cornelius 
made  upon  men  in  rommercial  life, — in  his  character  and  habits  as  an  Agent  of 
Christian  benevolence.  Such  was  his  energy,  wisdom,  enterprise,  and  capacity 
for  transacting  on  a  generous  scale,  and  for  enlisting  the  feelings  of  the  business 
man  in  his  counting-room  or  ware-bouse,  that  a  gentleman  of  the  city  of  New- 
York  once  said  ^  him,  Were  Dr.  Oomelins  a  merchant,  it  would  be  petftct 
pleasure  to  me  to  go  with  him  into  an  exten.sive  cnrnmercial  enterprise." 

With  all  his  activity  and  enterprise,  however,  he  was  eminently  prayerful  in 
his  habits.  He  has  left  impressions  on  this  point  upon  the  memories  of  his  near 
relatives  and  friends,  which  testify  that  be  lived  by  that  precept,  "  Pray  without 
ceasing."  He  sseroed  to  love  to  he  **  in  audience  with  the  Deity.'*  And  in  his 
devotional  habits  is  to  be  found  the  secret  of  his  success  in  whatever  he  attempted 
for  the  Kingdom  of  Christ. 

There  Wiis  in  the  character  of  Dr.  Cornelius  a  remarkable  and  happy  blendii^ 
of  elements,  which  are  not  often  combined  in  the  same  person.  As  prominent 
may  he  mentioned  the  following.  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy  of  oharacter; 
and  yet  there  was  a  gentlooees  in  him,  which  seemed  to  be  in  entire  harmony 
wit?!  hi-  T^n^r^y.  He  wa?;  possessed  of  great  firnines?;  nrnl  yicr^cveranrc,  and  yet 
he  iiad  not  a  jiartirh'  of  obstinacy.  He  was  independent  in  the  fullest  and  best 
sense  of  the  wortl ;  and  yet  be  was  never  wanting  in  a  becoming  deference  to  the 
opinions  and  judgmentof  others.  And  with  ail  tlMte,  when  be  was  secldng  know- 
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ledge  and  on  the  track  of  inquiry,  there  was  a  tractablencss  of  spirit,  which  iiis 
OMdjaton       Mpokcii  of  as  cbild-like.   Okhar  Bice  bkndiiiga  of  the  eletnenta  of 

the  strong- man  with  those  of  the  tender-spirited  Chriatianand  the  man  of  refine- 
ment and  loveliness,  might  be  nicntiont-d ;  but  these  are  suflRcieiit  as  illustrating 
this  general  trait  of  character.  They  never  niadc  him  to  seem  paradoxical  ur 
inconsistent  with  himself;  but  only  showed  hiin  as  uniting  in  himself  traits  of 
eharactoTt  wfaidi,  in  many  other  neD,  aeem  to  hafo  n  aefiaimte  oxiatanoe. 
•  Dr.  Coroelioa  was  in  the  habit  of  making  very  deliberate  and  solemn  examina- 
tiona  of  questions  of  duty  in  which  he  was  concerned.  He  was  repeatedly  oilled 
to  decide  ijiu-stions  relative  to  his  entrance  upon  important  stations  and  services. 
No  man  oi  his  time  was  accustomed  to  iipprouch  a  decision  by  a  train  of  more 
careful  ezamioation  of  the  claims  of  the  proposed  object,  of  his  own  heart,  and 
of  the  reasons  which  should  influenoe  his  decision,  or  more  earnestly  sought  that 
**  wisdom  which  is  from  above "  to  direct  his  way.  His  dedsions  thus  made 
were  6rm  as  the  mountains. 

Dr.  Cornelius  .seemed  to  have  reached  the  height  of  bis  holiest  aspirations,  as 
respected  a  station  for  usefulness,  when  he  accepted  the  ottice  of  (Jorrespoudiug 
Secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  OcmmissioDersfer  Foreign  Missioiu.  When 
appointed  to  that  station,  he  wasat  the  head  of  the  American  Bduoation  Society, 
and  had  fonne<l  the  system  of  Christian  effort  which  was  brought  forward  by 
that  Society,  and  which  h&s  been  followed  in  some  degree  by  several  other  Soci- 
eties fur  rsdsiiig  up  young  men  for  the  ministry.  To  his  instrumentality,  thus, 
hundreds  of  young  men  have  owed  their  attainment  of  the  h^h  privil^e  of 
"  preaching  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ."  But  when  the  American  Board 
of  Missions  calle<l  liini  to  bo  their  principal  executive  officer,  he  felt  that  a  ques- 
tion was  before  liiin,  of  even  higlier  interest  and  solemnity  than  he  bad  ever 
before  contemplated,  lie  advanced  to  that  station  with  "  prayer  and  fastinp;*' 
with  solemn,  anxious,  and  yet  heavenly  aspirations,  and  as  Iteiug  conscious  that 
the  eye  of  the  Head  of  the  Church  was  upon  his  every  thought,  wish,  motive. 
When  he  aooepled  the  appointment,  it  was  in  the  exercise  of  the  deepest  humility, 
in  a  tcndcrncs.s  of  spirit  respecting  the  condition  of  the  heatlien  world,  an 
intensity  of  solicitude  to  help  on  its  conversion  and  salvation,  which,  united  with 
his  surprising  labours  immediately  undertaken,  proved  too  much  for  even  his 
noble  CMistitution* 

The  last  month  of  his  life  which  elapsed  after  Dr.  Cornelitts  entered  upon  his 

new  office,  was  a  month,  the  intense  and  solemn  interest  of  which  could  be  appre- 
ciated by  none  but  bis  family,  and  could  be  fully  known  onl}'  by  his  Lord  and 
Master.  It  now  appears  that  the  Most  High  had  given  him  to  sec,  a»  he  had 
never  seen  before,  the  amazing  scene  of  a  dying  world.  And  with  this  scene 
before  Um,  he  could  endure  to  exist,  only  in  doing  with  his  might  whatsoever 
his  hand  found  to  do,  in  spreading  the  Gospel  of  Christ's  salvation.  Meanwhile, 
"what  God  was  about  to  do  "  with  him,  his  nearest  and  dearest  friends  tlien 
dreamed  not.  But,  during  that  last  month,  there  was  a  solemnity  iu  his  conver- 
sation, preaching,  deportment, — an  iiicvation,  a  heavenliness  of  his  thoughts 
oxpressed  on  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  and  •  consecration  of  spirit  to  his  Lord 
and  Saviour  and  to  the  interests  of  a  perishing  world,  which  impressed  the  minds 
of  all  in  whose  so<  it.  ty  he  was. 

And  when  he  had  so  suddenly  pone  down  to  his  grave,  leaving  his  family, 
friendit,  and  the  Churches*  of  America,  in  teari^;  and  when  his  fathers  and 
brethren  in  the  Christian  ministry,  weeping,  exclaimed,  **  How  is  the  strong 
Stair  broiren  and  the  beautilbl  rod!*'— then  was  explained  the  mysterious 
solemnity  and  the  heavenly  deportment  which  had  been  seen  in  him,  in  those, — 
hi.s  last  days  on  thi-  '^^id'>  "f  Heaven  Tie  f5eem«  to  have  heard  a  voif'o  y><^refliftd 
by  none  else, — saying  to  him,  "  The  M  i-tf^r  is  come  and  calleth  fur  the«." 
With  Christian  salutations,  1  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

E.  W.  HOOKBB. 
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LEVI  PARSONS  * 

1817—1822, 

IiiYX  PABfomi  WW  the  seaond  Mm  of  tlia  Bey.  JuBtb  and  Eleota 
Panoiui,  and  was  bora  in  Gothen,  Kasi.,  July  18, 1792.   In  his  ohildhood* 

he  was  remarkable  for  i\  gontle  and  loving  spirit,  which  gained  the  hearts  of 
all  who  knew  him.  Uis  parents  were  earnestly  desirous  that  he  should 
become  a  minister  of  the  f)ospil;  and  tbcy  sent  him  abroad  to  school,  in 
the  hope  that  th;U  wish  mi<:ht  ultimately  be  realized.  He  was  more  or  less 
concerned  for  hi8  salvation  in  his  childhood  and  early  youth  ;  but,  during  a 
revival  of  religion  in  1808,  he  became  more  deeply  and  permanently 
impressed,  and  made  a  public  professiDn  of  his  faith  by  uniting  with  the 
ehvieh  under  his  fiither*a  pastoral  eare. 

He  beoame  a  nember  of  MiddKebuy  College  in  1810,  his  ftiher  having 
meanwhile  removed  wi^  his  family  to  Whiting,  Yermont,  and  beeome  the 
pastor  of  the  Congregatiomd  ehurch  in  that  place.  During  a  revival  m 
Middlebury,  which  oceuTrod  poon  after  he  entered  Colletre,  he  was  thrown 
into  a  state  of  spiritual  anxiety  and  distress  bordering  on  despair  ;  but  though, 
for  a  time,  ho  believi-d  that  he  had  never  felt  the  pow^r  of  religion,  yet, 
after  he  emerged  from  this  dtate,  he  was  still  inclined  to  date  his  conversion 
back  to  the  period  at  which  ho  had  originally  fixed  it.  From  the  time 
that  he  regained  a  spirit  of  composure  and  tmst  in  the  Divine  promises,  he 
manifested  a  greatly  increased  bteiest  in  religions  t1ud{gs,  so  that  this  season 
of  despondenoy  may  be  said  at  least  to  have  eserted  a  happy  ininenee  upon 
hi^"  i^piritnal  progress. 

While  ho  was  a  member  of  College,  owing  to  his  somewhat  straitened 
worldly  circumstances,  lie  spent  some  of  his  vacations  in  teaching  school. 
He  graduated,  a  highly  respectable  scholar,  in  1814;  and  selected  as  the 
bubject  of  his  exercise  at  Commencement,  "The  character  of  John  Knox." 

Almost  immediately  after  leaving  College,  he  joined  the  Theological 
Sendnary  at  Andover.  He  had  been,  for  years,  silently  agitating  the  quesdon 
whether  it  might  not  be  his  duty  to  engage  In  the  work  of  foreign  missions ; 
bnt  it  was  not  till  some  time  in  the  year  1818,  that  his  mind  was  definitdy 
made  up  in  favour  of  such  a  course.  Daring  his  connection  with  the  Semtnaty, 
he  showed  himself  mo-^t  intent  on  doing  good  ;  an  1  he  accounted  it  a  great 
privilege  jrhen,  in  of  his  vacations,  he  could  find  an  importunity  to 
labour  in  a  revival  of  religion. 

Mr.  Parsons  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Salem  Association,  about  the 
cloiie  of  April,  1817.  Being  immediately  after  appointed  an  agent  of  the 
Amsrioao  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  to  solicit  peonniaiy 
eontribntions  for  the  Sootety,  he  repaired  to  Vermont,  and  entered  on  his 
agency.  Having  spent  a  number  of  weeks  in  this  service,  he  returned  to 
.£idover,  sad  in  September  following  took  leave  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary, having  aceompliahed  the  preflcribcd  course  of  .study. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  he  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  a  minister  and 
a  missionary,  in  Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Bev.  Sereno  £.  Dwight  was  orduned  as  pastor  of  HuA  church,  aud  several 

•MMselrlr  Morton. 
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j0DDg  HMO  nwe  Mt  apsrt  m  miawoMiTm  Th»  aemon  on  tlia  ooetskm 
was  preadMd  by  the  BoT.  Br.  Lyman  Beedier,  tad  bai  hid  an  oDdvriag 
celebrity. 

Mr.  Parsons,  feeling  a  deep  iuterest  in  the  religious  welfare  of  Vermont, — 
(ho  State  in  which  he  had  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  hi*!  life. — .K-oepteJ 
an  appoiutmeut  from  the  \'erinoat  Missiuuary  Society  to  labour  awhile  iu 
souio  of  their  destitat^  towns,  previous  to  bis  departure  from  the  country. 
He  coutiuued  thus  engaged,  witnessing  in  some  instances  the  most  favoura- 
ble  reenlti  from  his  labowe*  nntil  the  doee  of  September,  181B,  when  he 
left  the  Ber?iee  of  (he  Sooiety,  (o  make  Uie  reqiiin(e  .preparation  for  embark* 
ing  for  the  East  After  (hia,  however,  the  Pniden(ial  Committee  of  ihe 
Amoriean  Board  thought  proper  to  send  him  on  an  agency  into  the  State 
of  New  York ;  and  he,  accordingly,  in  the  early  part  of  November,  left 
Boston  to  fulfil  this  somewhat  nncxpeoted  appointment.  In  this  agency  he 
laboured  eight  months,  and  returned  to  Andover  about  the  Ist  of  Jul  j, 
1<S19.  On  the  15th  of  October*  he  attended  the  organization  of  the  Mia^ion 
church  at  Boston,  which  wao  desiiued  to  carry  tlie  Gospel  to  the  Sandwich 
Idanda.  The  next  day,  he  set  out  to  make  hk  farewell  virit  to  his  teladTea 
in  yermon( ;  and  he  was  enabled  to  suatain  himself,  throoghont  the  affecting 
acenc,  with  the  ntmoet  oompoenre  and  dignity. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  November,  1819,  Mr.  Parsons  sailed  ibr 
Symrna,  in  company  with  his  friend  and  fellow  labourer,  Pliny  Fbk.  Having 
stopped,  for  a  short  time,  at  Malta,  thoy  oontiniicd  their  voyage,  and  arrived 
at  Smyrna  on  the  15th  of  January,  1820.  Here  they  remained  till  the 
10th  of  May,  and  then  sailed  for  thi;  Island  of  Scio,  v.  in  l  e  they  continued, 
pursuing  their  studies,  and  performing  labours  of  love  among  the  inhabitants, 
till  (he  dose  of  November,  when  (hey  retomed  to  Smyrna. 

In  order  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  object  of  the  mission,  it  beeame  neoea> 
aaiy  that  etther  Mr.  Parsons  or  Mr.  Fbk  shonld  proceed  to  Palestine,  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  what  arrangements  could  be  made  there  for  a  permanent 
nussionary  ^tablishment.  It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Parsons  should  undertake 
this  service  ;  and,  aeeordingly,  embarked,  on  the  'jth  of  December,  forth© 
Isle  of  Cyprus,  where  he  arrived,  after  a  dreary  passage,  on  the  !?r^th  of 
January,  1821.  Here  he  was  received  with  great  cordiality,  cHpecialiy  by 
a  Greek  Bishop,  who  had  two  iuuidred  ohurehes  under  his  direction.  After 
Stopping  hero  a  few  days,  he  proceeded  on  hb  way  to  Jaffa,  the  ship's 
ultimate  destination.  Here  he  received  from  two  BngUah  traTellers  the 
somewhat  startling  intelligenoe  that,  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  a  new 
Goveinor  at  Jerusalem,  the  country  was  rising  into  a  state  of  revolt,  and 
that  it  was  hazardous  to  travel  in  that  direction.  He,  however,  felt  it  hb 
duty  to  proceed  on  hb  jonmey,  and  reached  Jerusalem  in  safety  on  the  12th 
of  February. 

Mr.  I*arsons  remained  in  the  Holy  City  nearly  three  mouths,  during 
which  time  he  received  groat  kindness  from  the  Bishops  and  Priests,  and 
enjoyed  every  facility  for  prosecuting  hb  inquiries  and  investigations  with 
reference  to  the  numerous  localities  and  monuments  which  are  especially 
consecrated  by  Scripture  associations.  From  the  time  that  he  arrived  in 
Jerusalem  till  he  finally  left  it,  he  sold  ninety-nine  copies  of  the  Psalter; 
and  from  the  time  of  hb  leaving  Smyrna,  he  sold  forty-one  Greek  Testa- 
ment?, two  Persian,  seven  Armenian,  one  Italian,  besides  distributing 
gratuitously  quite  a  number  in  different  laogoages.    The  result  of  hb  vbit 
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WM  %  Ml  ooDyiokaon  <hat  tiore  wm  an  opening  for  a  mianOD  aft  JanwaleM, 

Well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  American  Board. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  he  left  Jerusalem  for  Jafia,  and  on  his  arriyal  at  t]ie 
latter  place,  found  a  vessel  bound  to  Scio,  in  which  he  immediatoly  took 
passage.  This  he  did  the  ratlior,  as  he  learned  that  on  at^cnuTit  of  the 
deadly  hostility  that  existed  between  the  Greekii  and  Turk.s,  it  would  be 
dan<j;crous  for  him  to  remain  longer  in  that  rt^gion.  He  made  the  voyaje, 
not  however  without  great  peril;  and  on  two  ditfereut  occasions  while  he 
waa  im  board  Ihe  skip,  there  were  hostile  demonstrationa  of  a  moat  thfeat* 
ning  oharaeter.  He,  howe?er,  arrived  at  Samoa  in  safety ,  where  he  gratafolly 
aeoepted  tlie  hospitalitiea  of  the  English  eonaul  and  remained  for  sometime. 
Hia  health  had  now  beeome  eonsiderably  impaired,  and  he  was  advised  to 
take  a  short  voyage,  Si  a  means  of  restoring  it.  He  accordingly  left  Samoa, 
on  the  20tli  of  June,  in  a  Genoese  veRsel  for  Tiuos  ;  hut,  in  consequence  of 
a  violent  wind,  tlio  Captain  found  it  impossible  tn  ent(  r  th:\t  port,  and  laid 
bis  course  for  Syra, — another  island  in  the  game  neiglibouibood,  which,  being 
under  the  protection  of  the  French  flag,  afforded  a  safe  retreat  t'rum  the 
alarm  and  agitation  incident  to  the  war. 

Mr.  PaiaoDa,  tiumgh  not  in  vigorous  health,  oontinned  his  labours  here 
.  till  the  latter  part  of  Angost,  when  he  became  suddenly  and  alarmingly  ill, 
and  fbr  twen^  days  "was  entirely  bereft  of  reason,  and  for  fifty,  was  coined 
to  his  chamber.  When  his  health  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  justify  hiin  in 
attempting  to  travel,  he  sailed  from  Syra  to  Smyrna,  and  arrived  at  the 
latter  place  on  the  8d  of  D<-'^rTnl>or,  where  he  had  the  pleasnre  of  again 
meeting  his  eolleafrnf^,  Mr.  Fi>k,  after  a  year's  separation. 

It  wa?  now  no  lunger  a  niutter  oi  doubt  that  diirease  had  luken  such  stronj^ 
hold  of  Mr.  Parsons'  constitution,  sls  to  require  immediate  and  carelui 
attention ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  a  physician  at  Smyrna,  it  was  determined 
that  he  shonld  try  the  effect  of  a  voyage  to  Egypt.  Anangements  wsva 
aeeordingly  made  fat  his  speedy  departure,  and  Mr*  Fiak  aoeompanied  him. 
They  reaohed  Alexandria  from  Smyrna  on  the  14th  of  JaBnaiy,  after 
a  passage  of  five  days;  but  the  passage  eridently  served  to  rednee  Mr. 
Parsons'  strength,  rather  than  increase  it.  From  this  time  bis  disease,  which 
was  a  species  of  consumption,  made  constant  progress;  and,  thoucrh  ho  noted 
each  successive  step,  his  mind  was  uniformly  in  a  state  of  pcrfc<  t  tr  inquillity. 
He  died  on  tho  morning  of  the  llth  of  February,  1822,  being  within  five 
months  of  liiirty  years  of  age.  His  funeral  wa.s  attended  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  nme  day,  by  several  English  gentlemen,  the  (»iptaios  of  ships,  a 
Isfge  number  of  the  Hsltese,  and  several  merehanta  from  differont  parts  of 
Bnrope.  As  the  Maltese  understood  Italum  and  not  Bnglish,  Mr.  Fisk 
read  to  them  in  Italian,  as  they  came  in  a  little  before  the  funeral,  a  portion 
of  S(»ripture  suited  to  the  occasion ;  after  whioh,  they  moved  in  procession 
to  the  grave.  The  body  wa«t  interred  at  the  church  yard  in  the  Greek 
convent,  where  the  English,  resident  at  Alezaadria,  nsoally  boxy  their 
dead. 

FROM  TH£  B£y.  GEORGE  A.  OAIiHOUK,  D.  D. 

CovEifTBT,  Conn.,  January  12,  1853. 
Bev.  and  dear  Sir:  It  was  in  the  autnaia  of  1814,  that,  as  a  student,  I  first 
took  my  place  m  the  Lectoie  Room  of  the  Andever  Theological  Seminary.  Thai* 
I  Ibmid  myself  in  company  with  twenty^wo  yo«mg  men,--most  of  them  straogcvs 
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t»  OM,  who  hBd  dflvoifld  thMuaelTW  to  the  ministij  of  the  Gospel,  and  who,  with 

mjRelf,  were  about  to  oommence  a  course  of  preparation  for  it.  Looking  aroand 
on  these  strangers,  who  were  to  be  my  future  class-inatcf?  and  associates,  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  aj»}KaraiK'o  of  two  of  tlie  brutliren,  who  sat  near 
to  each  othur.  la  their  form,  age,  outluie,  features,  and  tones  of  voice,  they 
ttrikingly  resembled  each  other.  They  were  rather  below  the  common  stature, 
well  proportioned,  more  youthful  than  the  majority  of  the  cUss,  and  very  amia- 
ble in  their  appearance.  On  inquiry,  I  was  informed  that  they  had  just  gradua- 
ted at  Middlebury  College,  where  they  were  class-mates  and  room-mates;  tluit 
they  aLso  occupied  the  same  room  in  the  Seminary,  and  that  one  was  Le  vi  ['ar- 
sons of  Pittsfield,  Yt.,  and  the  other,  Philauthropos  Perry  of  Clcaveland,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Parsons  had  rather  mora  maturity  of  age,  and  appeared  as  if  he  might  be 
the  leading  spirit  of  the  two.  While  his  appearance  was  quite  youthful,  it  by 
no  means  indicatcfl  the  want  of  mental  culture :  indeed  it  was  more  than  com- 
monly attractive,  an<l  at  once  he.spoko  the  favour  of  all  who  saw  him.  The 
engraTing  attached  to  the  "  Life  of  Parsons  "  does  injustice  to  his  appearance, 
and  I  have  never  looked  upcm  it  with  pleasure. 

Subsequent  aeqosintanoe  with  Mr.  Paraons  confirmed  my  fint  impressions  in 
r^^d  to  the  amiableness  of  his  character;  but  the  recitation  room  is  the  place 
where  intellectual  powers  end  mental  acquisitions  are  developed.  There  he  held 
a  resj)ectahle  stuii(iing  among  his  af?sociatos.  Though  his  mind  was  not  one  of 
remarkaUe  furce  or  brilliancy,  his  judgment  wa^  very  sound,  and  his  faculties 
altogether  well  balanced.  His  dispositioii  was  unususUy  modcit  and  bimevolent, 
his  manners  winning,  and  his  intercourse  with  his  instmeters  andfiUow  students 
well  fitted  to  secure  their  respect  and  esteem. 

Bwi  the  Tiiost  prominent  ft'Hfnro  in  Parsons*  charnrtor  was  his  ardent  piety. 
In  this  ixe  wa.s  eminent  auion<^  lu.s  a^^sooiutcs;  and  most  of  the  time  he  appeared 
to  enjoy,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the  pieseuce  of  God. 

In  March,  1815,  a  day  of  Humiliation,  Fasting,  and  Prayer  was  observed  by 
the  ofBcer.s  and  students  of  the  Seminary.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  it,  as  a 
day  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High  in  that  School  of  the  Prophets.  In  the 
former  part  of  the  day,  the  students,  in  separate  classes,  met  for  prayer  and  con- 
versation. T  never  can  forget  the  scene  of  that  meeting, — the  shining  faces,  the 
earnest  supplications,  and  the  joyous  expressions,  of  two  of  our  number,  who 
are  now  mingling  tegethw  in  yet  brighter  scenes, — ^namely,  Panons  and  Baldwin. 
Evidently  did  Parsons,  in  connection  with  that  occasion,  receive  a  baptism  from 
on  l%h  to  prepare  him  for  his  future  labours,  and  especially  for  the  endurance 
of  the  afflictions  with  which  his  Heavenly  Father  was  about  to  visit  him.  AI>oat 
this  time,  disease  selected  the  beloved  Perry  for  its  victim.  And  while  a 
qnidc  consumption  was  hastening  him  to  the  grave.  Parsons,  with  the  fondness 
of  a  brother's  love,  watched  over  him,  day  and  n^t,  and  administered  to  him 
the  consolations  of  the  Gospel.  Their  sonlv  bad  long  been  knit  together,  and 
they  had  fondly  hoped  that  they  .^should  not  be  separated  in  the  field  of  their 
future  labours.  But  Mr.  Perry  was  cut  down  like  *'a  tiioriiin.r  flower";  *•  and 
devout  men  carried ''him  **  to  his  burial,  and  made  a  great  lamentation  over 
him."  It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Parsons  was  again  called  to  drink  of  the  bitter 
enp.  His  youngest  ^ster  whom  he  ardently  loved,  and  for  whose  convosion  be 
had  prayed  and  laboured  much,  it  pleaded  God  to  take  away  by  death.  He  was 
greatly  afflicted,  but  he  manifested  a  cheerful  and  submissive  spirit. 

Those  who  have  read  the  "  Life  of  Parsons,"  are  informed  of  the  great  success 
in  winning  souls  to  Christ,  and  in  collecting  funds  in  aid  of  the  mission  to  Jeru- 
salem, which  attended  his  labours,  while  he  remained  in  this  country.  He  was 
a  very  acceptable  preacher,  and  a  great  favourite  in  the  churches  which  he  visited. 
And  this  resulted  not  from  the  intellpctnal  power,  orijiinality  of  tlioui;lit,  or  ml 
tivated  taste,  displayed  in  his  sermons,  but  rather  kom  a  plain,  simple,  judicious 
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exhibition  of  the  Gospel,  Attended  wi^  gentleness,  tenderness,  end  nident  lofn 
for  the  souls  of  men.  His  bearers  were  convinced  that,  though  a  young  man, 
he  was  a  man  of  God,  walking  with  Hod,  and  preferring  the  giory  oC  God  in  the 
salvation  of  men  to  all  other  considerations. 

My  intimate  acquaintance  with  this  beloved  class-mate  and  brother  in  Christ 
led  mc  to  expect  for  him  n  useftil  life,  however  short,  snd  a  poeoeftil  deetU;  and 
I  WIS  not  suprised  to  leem  tbnt,  «t  JJezandrie  in  Egjpt,  in  the  thtrtietti  jeer  of 
his  age,  three  days  before  his  death,  he  should  give  ntteranoe  to  his  emotions  in 
a  strain  like  the  folio  wiiijr : — "My  mortal  frame  grows  weaker  every  hour;  but 
my  imperishable  spirit  becomes  more  and  mort-  vifr<^rou8.  The  world  fades  away 
aud  recedes  from  mj  view;  while  Ueaven  comes  nearer  and  grows  brighter.  The 
world  will  soon  vinisli  timer,  «nd  nil  will  soon  be  HenTCB.'* 

I  em,  deer  Sir,  yours  truly, 

O.  A.  OALHOUH 


ORIN  FOWLER 

1817—1862. 

Orim  Fowlbr,  the  eldest  son  and  sixth  child  of  Captain  Amos  and 
Rehocca  (Dewey)  Fowler,  was  born  at  L^'banon,  Conn.,  July  29,  1791. 
His  early  years  were  spent  in  labouring  upon  his  father's  farm  ;  though  he 
was  engaged  for  two  winters, — when  ho  was  sixteen  and  seventeen  years 
old, — in  teaching  a  school,  lie  tilted  for  College  under  the  instruction  of 
his  pastor,  the  BoT.  Mr.  Bipley,  and  entered  Willinins  College  in  the 
autumn  of  1811.  At  the  end  of  the  first  term,  be  took  his  demission ; 
and,  after  studying  again,  for  a  while,  under  Mr.  Bipley,  and  also,  for  one 
term,  at  the  Academy  at  Colehi  .stcr,  he  entered  the  Sophomore  elass  in  Tala 
College  in  October,  1812.  Here  he  maintained  an  esccellcnt  standing  as  a 
scholar,  being  distinguished  in  the  more  soli'l,  rather  than  in  the  more 
rtrraccfnl.  branches.  A  few  months  |»reviuus  to  hi.s  graduation,  he  accepted 
the  Preceptorship  of  the  Academy  at  FairticlJ,  Conn.,  and  held  the  place, — 
discharging  its  duties  with  great  titielity  and  acceptance, — until  the  autumn  of 
1816,  when  ho  recsigued  it,  that  Kl-  might  devote  himself  more  exclusively 
to  theologieal  studies, — Dr.  Humphrey,  then  nunister  of  Fairfield,  after- 
wards Prerident  of  Amherst  College,  takmg  the  direetion  of  them.  He 
was  lioensed  to  preach  on  the  *14th  of  Ootober,  1817,  by  the  Assodation 
of  the  Western  Distriot  of  Fairfield  county. 

Having  preached  occasionally  in  different  place;;,  chiefly  in  Fairfield 
county,  but  without  any  reference  to  settlement,  he  decided,  in  Maroby 
1818,  to  go  on  a  mission  to  the  Western  country.  He  was  ordained  with 
a  view  to  this  at  Faruangton,  at  a  meeting  of  the  North  Association  of 
Hartford  county,  on  the  of  June  following,  and  the  same  day  rode 
twenty-one  miles  toward  hi^  held  of  missionary  labour.  Having  spent 
4>out  one  year  labouring  in  Ohio,  Kenlw^y,  and  Indiana,  and  perhaps 
some  other  of  the  Southwestern  States,  be  returned  to  New  England,  by 
way  of  Virginia,  in  the  summer  of  1819. 

^^*^S<^from  Mfi.^Fwiw.— Speech  of  the  Hon.  Zeno  Soodder,  on  aonoaiKU^g  iuf  dtatb-to  tht 
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Hvriag  pnMbfld  wHh  icceptanoe  at  terenl  different  pliOM,  ]i«  accepted 
aft  mTitation  to  nipi^j  the  pndpit  at  Plainfidd,  Codh.,  in  tiie  winter  cf 
1619-20,  and  shortly  iftcr  received  a  call  to  become  the  pastor  of  the 
church.   In  due  time,  he  signified  bis  acceptance  of  it,  and  was  installed 

on  the  1st  of  March,  18 'JO. 

Mr.  Fowler  rpm:vined  the  pastor  of  the  church  at  TMainfield  for  nearly 
eleven  years,  when,  owiug  to  some  ]>eculiar  circumstances  existing  in  tho 
parish,  it  waa  thought  expedient  that  ho  should  he  dit^uiisBed  from  his  pas- 
toral charge ;  and  this,  accordingly,  took  place  on  the  27th  of  January, 
1881.  Tlie  Connoil,  in  dissolving  the  pastoial  relation,  rendered  an 
imqiialifled  testimony  to  his  Christian  and  ministerisl  diancter. 

Almost  immediately  after  leaving  Plainfield,  his  services  were  required 
by  the  dmreh  at  Fall  River ;  and  he  was  installed  there  on  the  7th  of  July 
of  the  same  year  ;  the  installation  sennon  being  preached  by  the  Bev.  Dr. 
McEwen  of  New  London. 

In  the  year  1841,  Mr.  Fowler  delivered  three  discourses  containing  an 
historical  sketch  of  Fall  lUver  from  16*20  to  that  time.  In  this  sketch  he 
referred  to  the  boundary  line  between  Ma^ibachusetts  and  llhode  Island, 
that  had  then  been  in  dispnto  for  about  a  oentnry.  Not  long  after,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  citiiens  cf  Fall  River  on  the  subject  of  the  boundary,  Mr. 
Powler,  without  his  consent  or  even  knowledge,  was  placed  upon  a  oom* 
mitt  (  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  town  before  CommiBsioners  appointed 
by  the  two  States.  This  service  he  promptly  and  ably  perform  e  l :  but  the 
Commissioners  came  to  a  deci-lon  in  which  the  people  of  Fall  itiver  were 
little  disposed  to  acquiesce  ;  and  tl'ey  resolved  upon  an  effort  to  prevent 
the  ejstablishnjcnt  hy  the  Maasathu^etts  Logiflature  of  the  line  fixed  upon 
by  the  Commissioners.  Mr.  Fowler  now  published  a  series  of  papers  in  the 
Boston  Atlas  dosigncd  to  present  before  the  public  mind  the  historical  fiusto 
Bustuning  the  dsims  of  Massachusetts;  but  even  his  moat  intimate  finends 
did  not  Imow  that  he  was  the  author  of  them.  When  the  authorship  was 
asoertained,  there  was  a  general  voioe  in  favour  of  his  being  choeen  to  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth,  at  the  next  8e5;<!ion  of  the  Legislature.  He 
was  accordingly  elected  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  and  the  Senate,  chiefly,  it 
is  said,  through  his  inflnmce,  rejected  tho  Keport  of  the  Commissioners  by 
a  unanimous  vote.  Sucii  was  the  estimation  in  which  he  came  now  to  be  held 
as  a  legislator,  that  iu  the  autumn  of  184S,  before  his  senatorial  term  had 
expired,  the  ptioplo  of  his  district  elected  him  to  the  thirty-first  Congress. 
Here  Ijm  influent  was  extensively  and  benignly  felt,  and  his  advocacy  of  the 
cheap  postage  bill  particularly  is  said  to  hare  been  highly  effeotire. 

Mr.  Fowler,  during  the  time  that  ho  was  a  member  cf  the  Massachusetts 
Senate,  supplied  his  own  pulpit,  citlier  in  person  or  by  proxy,  and  continued 
to  perform  his  pastoral  duties  until  the  last  of  November,  1S49,  when  he 
left  Fall  Hiver  to  take  his  seat  in  Congress.  Agreeably  to  a  previous 
undcf'^tanding,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  pastoral  charge  hy  the  same 
couucil  that  installed  his  suoce«8or  iu  the  spring  of  1850.  During  his  con- 
nection with  Congress,  ho  often  supplitid  the  pulpits  iu  Washington  and  the 
rleinity ,  and  prea(^^  fiir  the  last  time  in  tfie  antunm  of  1851. 

On  the  night  of  the  27th  of  August,  1852,  he  had  a  slight  attaok  of 
iUness ;  but  the  next  day  was  able  to  be  in  his  seat  in  Congress  as  usual. 
A  day  or  two  after,  the  attack  was  repeated,  but  relief  was  again  obtained, 
after  a  few  hours.   It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  his  disease  so  fu  from 
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being  diilo^ged  from  his  system,  was  taking  on  an  alanniiig  form,  and  that 
his  system  was  rapidly  sinking  under  it.  After  he  became  convinced  that 
his  recovery  was  hopeless,  he  requesteil  to  be  left  alone  with  his  wife,  when 
ho  offered  a  comprehensive  and  aliccting  prayer,  without  waudering  or 
repetition, — mentioning  especially  both  the  churches  of  which  he  had  been 
pastor.  After  this,  he  began  to  speak  of  his  spiritual  state,  and  said — "I 
lutve  tried  to  live  in  peace  with  God  and  man bat  the  difficulty  of  reepi* 
ration  did  not  aUow  him  to  prooeed*  He  langniahed  nntil  the  8d  of  Sep- 
tember, and  then  gently  fell  into  his  last  slumber.  His  remains  were  taken 
for  burial  to  Fall  Biver,  and  were  received  by  his  former  charge  as  well  aa 
his  fellow  citizens  generally  with  every  testimony  of  consideration  and 
respect.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  hy  his  saooesaor,  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Belyea. 

Mr.  Fowler  was  married  October  16,  1821,  to  Amaryllis,  fourth  daughter 
of  John  How  Payson  of  Pomfret,  Conu.    They  had  no  children. 

Besides  Yarioos  speeches  in  Congress  and  contrihadona  tu  periodicals, 
newspapers,  &e.,  Mr.  Fowler  poblished  ft  Sermon  at  the  crdinAtum  of 
Israel  6.  Hose  at  Canterbury,  1825;  a  Disqnisition  on  the  erils  attending 
the  use  of  Tobacco,  1833 ;  Lectures  on  the  mode  and  subjects  of  BaptisBn, 
1835;  History  of  Fall  Kiver,  1841 ;  Papers  on  the  Boundary,  1847. 

I  have  many  pleasant  recollections  of  Mr.  Fowler ;  for  he  was  my  class- 
mate in  College,  and  though  our  fields  of  labour  were  always  somewhat 
remote  from  each  other,  I  baw  him  not  unfrocjuently,  aiui  we  were  ever  in 
the  most  agreeable  relations.  He  had  rather  a  large  frame,  iudicatiug  what 
he  really  possessed,— a  vigoroos  constittition;  an  open,  manlj,  and  intelli- 
gent countenance ;  an  air  of  great  dignity, — bordering  perhaps  a  little  upon 
stateliness  ;  a  mind  of  much  more  than  oidinary  capacity, — always  delight- 
ing in  hard  labour ;  an  eminently  social  and  friendly  spirit ;  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  turn  all  his  talents  and  opportunities  of  doing  good  to  the  best 
account.  All  that  I  knew  of  him  fully  accords  with  the  testimony  rendered 
ooQcerning  him  by  his  friend  and  neighbour,  the  Bev.  Dr.  i^hepard. 

FROM  THE  BEY.  THOMAS  SHEPARD,  D.  D. 

Bristim,,  R.  I.,  July  5,  1866. 

My  dear  Sir:  During  the  last  suveutuun  yoars  of  Mr.  Fowler's  life,  he  was  one 
of  my  nearest  ministeritl  neighbours.  From  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  his  con- 
gragaticn  lived  across  the  line,  within  the  bounds  of  our  State,  he  and  his  diuidi 
became  connected  with  our  Consociation.  lie  was  also  an  active  member  of  OUT 
Association,  a  body  composed  wholly  of  ministers,  and  me<>ting;  quarterly. 

With  him  it  was  a  matter  of  principle  to  be  always  present  at  ttie  aUktod  meet- 
ings of  both  these  bodies,  and  punctually  so  at  their  opening,  unless  providen- 
ttaUy  prevented,  which  seldom  happened.  Before  the  construction  of  railroads 
in  this  vicinity,  he  travelled  in  his  own  carriage.  And  SO  uniform  was  his  arrival 
at  the  place  of  mectinq:.  that  the  brother  at  whnse  house  we  met,  could  r.ilcu- 
late,  by  reference  to  his  watch,  very  nearly  tlie  moment  when  the  well  known 
horso  and  chaise  would  be  seen  entering  his  door-yard.  Seneca  was  wont  to  say, 
that  **  tame  is  the  only  thing  of  whidi  it  is  a  virtue  to  be  covetous."  This 
virtue  Mr.  Fowler  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  He  enjoyed  vigorous  health; 
rose  early, — crnnorally,  I  Iwlievc,  at  four  in  summer  and  five  in  winter;  took 
exercise  about  his  garden,  bam,  and  wood-honse;  and  was  ready  to  sit  down 
early  in  his  study,  which  he  rarely  left  until  one  o'clock.  The  aflerooon  was 
usually  sprat  in  parochial  visits. 
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Ifr.  Fovkr't  iniiHl  vu  not  <rf  that  daaa  wMoh  take  in  thSogi  iniidtiTdy.  H« 
WM  a  severe  student.  His  books  of  Hebrew,  and  Greek,  and  historical  refers 
once  were  always  near  by,  and  shelved  marks  of  being  often  used.  Tli  -  l^  nt  of 
his  mind  was  rather  fur  facU,  than  coiittfcuUve  reasoning.  He  made  ihorough 
work  with  historical  documents.  His  most  elaborate  performance  for  a  single 
diBeotttae,  wm  *  Lycetun  "  Lecture  on  Ootton,"  which  was  Itetened  to  by  large 
audiciK  L-^,  in  scTCtal  manufacturing  towns,  with  deep  intereet. 

Mr.  l«'o  .vIi  T  \ras  a  man  of  unlionjinp;  principk-.s.  He  entered  imdcrstandingly 
and  thoroughly  into  the  more  coiu>ervative  reforms  of  the  times  iu  which  he 
lived.  He  was  the  known  friend  of  the  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  of 
total  abatineoce  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  iiquora  and  of  tohaooo  in  all  its 
ibras.  He  waa  a  oonatstent  and  perostent  enemj  to  slavery,  though  hy  no 
means  vrh-.d  would  be  called  an  ultra  abolitionist.  His  robust,  healthy  physical 
form,  his  distinct  emphatic  accentuation,  and,  above  all,  the  plain  Saxon  English 
in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  utter  his  sentiments  from  the  pulpit  and  the  plat- 
form, sometimes  gave  the  impression  that  he  was  denunciatory  and  overbearing. 
If  snch  were  occasionally  the  indkatloas  of  his  pnhlic  or  private  addresses,  it 
was  to  be  attributed  to  the  manner,  and  not  to  the  disposition  of  the  man.  He 
was  earnest  in  what  he  T»elieved  to  he  richt,  but  cvrr  willing  to  concede  the  same 
toothers  who  difTereil  from  him,  and  to  their  arguments  with  candotir. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  have  L  been  acquainted  wiih  a  pastor  who  could  perform  unro 
mittmgly  such  an  amonnt  of  labour.  His  ministry,  as  might  be  expected, 
though  not  without  its  trials,  was  successful.  He  did  not  deem  it  derogatory  to 
the  character  of  a  student  or  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  to  we  a  wise  forethought 
in  the  varinn*;  lirfinches  of  domestic  economy  Ho  was  accustomed  to  expect  and 
receive  prumpi  payments  from  hi<f  parish,  and  those  merchants  who  ^supplied  him 
with  groceries  and  articles  of  apparel,  could  calculate  without  fiulure  upon  the 
very  day  on  which  their  bills  would  he  settled.  Does  it  diminish  aught  from  the 
reputation  of  a  minister  to  say  that  he  was  a  thorough  economist  ? 

Mr.  Fowler's  transition  from  the  ministcriul  office  to  that  of  the  statesman, 
was  a  matter  of  surjirise  to  .some,  and  of  reprehension  with  others.  And  it 
must  be  confessed  that  there  is  something  apparently  out  of  place  in  turning 
aside  from  the  high  and  holy  ofBce  of  the  Christian  ministry,  after  having  borne 
it  with  snocess  for  thirty  years,  to  take  up  the  business  of  legislation.  At  the 
same  time,  a  little  reflection  will  convince  us  that  there  are  circumstances  in 
which  it  may  be  right  and  conKistent  t"  make  such  a  change.  Else  why  did  some 
of  the  ablest  and  most  excellent  iJivincs  of  our  country,  in  its  earlier  history, 
adopt  such  a  course  ?  The  same  district  represented  by  Mr.  Fowler,  iu  the  C(m- 
gress  of  the  United  States,  had  been  previously  represented  by  two  distingnislied 
ministers  of  the  Gospel.  My  space  forbids  that  I  should  here  go  into  a  detail  of 
the  reasons  wliioli  indticed  our  friend  to  consent  to  occupy  those  eminent  stations 
in  political  life,  to  which  he  was  introduced  without  unj  agency  of  his  own. 
Being  on  terms  of  confidence  with  him,  he  unbosomed  his  mind  to  mo  on  the 
subject,  as  he  probably  did  to  no  other  brother.  And  suffice  it  to  say  that  I  was 
satisfied  that  he  was  following  the  evident  leading  of  Providence,  in  accepting  the 
office >  of  State,  which  were  repeatedly  imposed  upon  him  by  the  free  suflk-ages  of 
bis  fellow  citizens. 

The  abandonment  of  the  ministry,  so  far  as  preaching  the  Gospel  is  concerned, 
nevw  entered  the  mind  of  Mr.  Fowler.  And  be  never  did  thus  abandon  it.  Ho 
preached  while  at  Washington,  wherever  and  whenever  there  was  a  destitute  con- 
gregation that  needed  his  servi.  ( He  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  a  weeJdy 

prayer-meet in'^,  rnmposod  <if  ]>iou8  members  of  both  houses, — ^himself  hc'm^  the 
life  and  f50ul  of  it.  Wlieu  .'it  home  in  Fall  River,  he  jiroached  in  the  neif^libour- 
ing  pulpits,  as  his  labours  were  desired,  with  even  greater  unction  and  earnest, 
ness,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  his  hearers,  than  in  preceding  years.  Often 
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hayc  I  heard  him  saj, — **I  may  never  again  become  a  settled  pastor,  but  my 
chosen  profession  is  to  preach  Christ  and  Him  crucified,  and,  Ood  giriog  BM 
■trength,  I  intend  to  do  this,  wherever  there  is  an  opening,  whilo  1  live." 

The  labooni  of  representing  a  populous  and  wealthy  district  in  Congress  wore 
too  oonpficfetod  uid  oaeronB  evon  for  hia  iron  ooottitution.  Before  the  doae  of 
his  first  twrn  c^two  years,  his  health  fiuled.  Travelling  so  far  restored  him,  as 
to  load  him  and  his  friends  to  hope  that  he  nii?rht  tro  through  the  second  period, 
for  which  he  had  l>s'en  elet'ted  with  greater  unanimity  than  at  the  first.  Hut 
their  ho[>e8  wcru  dinappoiuted.  That  same  iudomitubI&  disposition  to  do  up  all 
the  work  that  came  before  liim»  and  to  do  it  punctually  and  aatiafoelorily  to  all 
oonoennd,  became  the  shall  tbat  ]»Meed  hia  heart  and  let  oat  the  enrrent  ef  lifo. 
With  aiaoere  esteem ,  I  remain  as  ever, 

Your  obedieni  servant  in  the  <'r  n<^poi , 

THOMAS  SH£FABD. 


CARLOS  WILCOX.* 

1818—1827. 

Carlos  Wilcox  was  a  son  of  Kbenczcr  and  Thankful  (Stevens)  Wilcox, 
md  wad  born  at  Newport,  N.  11. ,  October  22, 1794.  Both  his  parents  were 
worthy  ChriBtian  people  ;  and  his  mother  particularly  was  distinguished,  not 
only  for  great  gentleneaa  and  sweetiieaa  of  obaraeter,  but  for  a  well  balanced 
and  well  eoltivated  mind.  He  was  the  eldest  chUd  of  bis  parents.  His 
mother,  on  whom  ohlety  devolved  the  care  of  educating  him  dnring  bis 
earliest  years,  baa  given  the  following  account  of  the  developments  of  bis 
childhood: — **Aa  soon  as  ho  began  to  talk,  I  began  to  teach  liim  to  repeat 
the  Lord's  prayer,  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  and  devutlouul  liymns.  lie 
was  vory  active  and  appeared  much  d(dighted  in  receiving  instruction.  He 
early  showed  a  great  fondness  for  l>ooks.  When  only  two  years  old,  ho 
would  a^k  lue  to  iuotruct  hitu.  When  I  was  engaged  in  necessary  dome&tio 
avocations,  and  informed  bim  that  be  m«st  wait,  be  womld  stay  by  me  or 
follow  me,  with  bis  book  in  bis  band,  nnttt  be  bad  repeated  bis  lesson.  Tbe 
winter  after  lie  was  two  years  old,  while  sitting  by  his  iiMiber,  and  sedng 
bim  at  work,  alter  watching  him  a  considerable  Umo  in  silence,  with  great 
earnestness  he  exclaimed,  '  Papa,  what  are  you  doing  ?  Making  all  tlungs 
out  of  notbinL'^  by  the  word  of  your  power?  '  IIo  cnnl  1  read  and  spell  cor- 
rectly before  he  attended  any  pohool.  He  was  healthy,  active,  persevering, 
in  every  thing  he  did,  wliethcr  at  his  lessons,  work,  or  auiusemcnt." 

When  he  was  about  four  years  old,  his  parents  removed  to  Orwell,  Vt., 
where  tho  period  of  bis  youth  was  chiefly  spent.  He  bad  a  natarally  good 
GonstitntioD,  but  in  bis  tenth  year  he  gave  himself  a  wound  in  bis  knee  with 
an  ase,  wbidi  o<mt  bim  much  suffering,  and  tbe  effects  of  which  continued  to 
the  close  of  his  life.  Baring  tbe  period  when  bis  suffering  was  tbe  greatest, 
be  evinced  a  dignified  patience  and  calmness  that  might  have  put  to  shame 
many  ^tersons  of  mature  n^o  ;  nnd  so  deeply  was  his  phj'sician  impres-^ed 
by  it,  ihat  twenty  years  after,  he  spoke  of  it  with  (loop  emotion.  When  ho 
was  so  far  recoverdl  as  to  be  nblc,  by  tho  u-c  of  crutches,  to  make  his  way 
to  the  school  hou:>e,  be  eagerly  availed  hiuisclf  of  the  privilege  of  being 
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tlMT«,  wdhif  profioieikoy  skowed  a  rare  measure  of  both  talent  and  diligenee. 
Being,  bj  iUs  easualtj,  disabled  for  agrioultmal  labour,  and  exMbitiug,  at 
ibe  same  time,  verf  uneommoii  intellectual  tastes,  bis  (atber  resolved  to 
miii  bim  in  obtaining  a  coUeg^te  education.  When  he  was  in  bis  tbirtecnth 
year,  he  was  sent  to  an  Academy  at  Castleton,  where  he  soon  acquired  much 
distinction  as  a  scholar  ;  and  at  fourteen  he  was  well  prepared  to  enter  Col- 
lege ;  aiitl,  but  for  his  youth  and  feeble  health,  would  actually  have  offered 
himself  iur  iuhiiist^iun.  About  this  time,  he  had  some  alarming  symptomH  of 
a  pulmonary  affection  ;  hut,  in  the  Hummer  following,  his  health  coutiiderably 
improved,  so  that  bia  patents  consented  that  be  should  review  his  studies 
wiUi  Tofsfenoe  to  joining  College.  Accordingly,  be  onteied  at  Middlebury 
in  September,  1809. 

During  hb  whole  college  course,  his  behaviour  was  most  exemplary,  and 
as  a  scholar  be  stood  at  the  bead  of  his  class.  He  excelled  especially  in 
the  languages  and  belles  Icttres,  and  mo^i  of  all  as  a  writer  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  his  tJuiiioryear,  he  wrote,  and  pronounced,  at  a  public  cihibiti(}n, 
a  poem  which  wxs  received  with  marked  favour.  He  graduated  in  1813, 
with  the  highecit  honour. 

Notwithstanding  he  had  had  a  leligions  education,  and,  no  doubt,  as  the 
tesolt  of  it,  many  serious  impressions,  bis  mind  seems  never  to  have  taken 
a  decidedly  reli|^ous  direction,  tiU  after  his  admission  to  College.  During 
bis  Freshman  year,  religion  becsme  a  subject  of  great  and  general  con- 
cern in  Middlebary,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  be  was  brought  to 
realize  deeply  his  own  sinfulncftfl  and  tlio  importance  of  looking  to  Christ 
for  salvation,  lli.s  exercises  at  thitj  period,  as  described  by  himself  in  a 
letter  to  his  parents,  were  of  the  mmi  pungent  and  overwhelming  kind;  )«ut 
the  gloom  of  hits  mind  liuuiliy  vauiahtid,  and  the  joy  and  peaoe  iu  beUc\iug 
suooeeded.  From  this  time,  l»e  resolved  to  devote  himself,  not  only  to  the 
service  of  bis  Redeemer,  but,  also,  if  the  way  should  be  open,  to  the 
Obristian  ministry. 

Mr.  Wilcox  spent  part  of  the  winter  immediately  succeeding  his  gradua- 
tion, with  a  maternal  uncle  in  Georgia  ;  and  then  returned  and  made  his 
preparation  for  commencing  the  study  of  Theology.  He  joined  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Andovcr  in  the  autumn  of  IS  14.  Burmg  tlie  succeed- 
ing winter,  his  health  was  8o  delicate  that  he  was  obliged  to  omit  some  of 
the  exercises  of  his  claus. 

While  a  student  at  College,  be  bad  begun  to  develop  a  pretty  strong  pas- 
sion for  poetiy ;  and  his  most  cherished  desire  now  was  to  serve  bis  Master 
by  composing  a  lofty  song  of  praise  to  Him,  taking  Benevolence**  as  his 
theme.  His  friends  to  whom  ha  oommunicated  this  fact,  earnestly  advised  • 
bim  to  hold  fast  to  his  original  purpose  of  entering  the  ministry.  One  of 
them  whose  judgment  h(  lii^hly  valued,  wrote  to  him  as  follows : — *'  I  have 
no  objections  to  your  drinking'  orrn'^ionally  at  the  fount  of  UeUcon;  but  I 
have  great  fears  that  you  will  lumble  iu  and  be  drowned." 

Mr.  Wilcox  liniisihed  the  preticribed  course  ot  .study  at  Audover  in  1817, 
and  remained,  several  months  alter,  a  reeident  graduate.  In  the  spring  of 
1818,  he  returned  to  bis  Ih4her*s  boose,  where  be  spent  a  year,  during  which 
be  projected  the  plan  of  bis  poem,  entitled  the  **Age  of  Benevolenoe.*'  At 
Ike  close  of  the  year,  his  health  bdng  considerably  improved,  he  commenced 
preaching,  and  preached,  with  scarcely  the  intermission  of  a  Sabbath,  for 
twelve  montha.  Ike  fimt  tkvee  months  he  preached  at  Pittstown,  N.  Y.; 
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after  *  which,  he  visited  the  Western  part  of  Oonneotioat,  and  preached 
in  Hnnttiigton»  (New  Stratfbid  Society, — now  Monroe,)  Newtown,  wd 
Norwalk. 

He  left  Norwalk  about  the  first  of  April,  1820,  after  a  sojourn  there  of 
some  three  months ;  and,  by  relaxation  and  exercise,  considerably  improred 
his  liciilfh,  which  had  been,  for  some  time,  not  a  little  reduced.  Bat  ho  still 
cluug  to  his  favourite  iileri  of  writinir  a  poem  ;  iiiiJ  tho  !i<*xt  two  year?',  with 
the  exception  of  a  fvw  weeks,  wt>re  employed  at  the  li  u^io  of  a  friend  in 
Sulinbury,  in  endeavuurlDg  to  carry  out  his  purpose,  iic  found  the  labour, 
however,  much  greater  than  he  had  anticipated ;  and,  instead  of  accomplish- 
ing the  whole  in  a  few  months,  he  bad  only  oompleled  the  first  book  aflor 
the  Upee  of  two  years.  In  eooneotion  with  this,  he  proseonted  litenry 
pursuits  of  a  more  general  kind,  while  he  was  all  the  time  a  diligent  student 
of  Theology,  especially  as  it  lies  in  the  Bible.  Daring  these  two  years,  his 
life  was,  for  the  most  part,  one  uf  great  retirement ;  but  he  was  uniformly 
cheerful,  and  when  he  allowed  himself  to  minirle  in  society,  he  waj«  always 
both  agreeable  and  instructive.  He  prf^:if4u'fl  f,.w  tinu'«  hut  never  with- 
out sufTerin|r  from  an  n^srravation  of  his  cUbease,  which  was  now  ascertained 
to  be  an  affcctiou  of  the  heart.  ♦ 

In  the  spring  of  1821,  he  spent  about  ten  weeks  in  the  family  of  a  friend 
nt  East  HftTen,  which  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  happiest  periods  of  his  Ufe. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  he  had  extended  his  poem  to  about 
nine  thousand  lines,  an  l  Iwi  l  prepared  the  first  book  for  the  press.  By  Hio 
advice  of  u  friend  in  whom  he  reposed  great  oonfidencc,  but  contrary  to  the 
judgment  of  almost  all  others  whom  he  consulted,  he  determined  to  puMish 
the  tirst  bookhy  itself,  it  r  n  ^ini'  tu  follow  it  with  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
work.  His  sensitive  mind  was  not  a  little  disturbed  by  the  carelessnes*;  of 
both  the  printer  and  the  binder,  which  led  him,  about  that  time,  to  begin  a 
letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  with — Oh  that  mine  enemy  had  written  a 
book !  '*  A  thousand  'jopies  were  jprinted,  and  met  with  as  ready  a  sals  as 
eould  reasonably  have  been  expected,  oonaidertng  that  it  was  only  a 
fragment. 

Pie  seems  now  to  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  must 
preach  the  Gospel,  even  though  his  health  should  fail,  and  his  life  be  cut 
short,  by  the  effort.  He  did  not,  however,  despair  of  finishing  his  poem, 
and  suppjised  that  he  migiit  proceed  with  it,  in  eonnection  with  hi-^  hihonrs 
as  a  minister, — perha|ts  at  the  rate  of  one  book  in  a  year.  He  wa.--  still 
indebted  several  hundred  dollars  to  his  father  for  his  education,  and  this 
seems  to  ha?e  rested  as  a  heavy  weight  upon  his  oonsdenee,  as  well  as  upon 
his  generous  filial  sensibilities. 

In  December,  1828,  he  reeeiyed  an  inritation  to  beoome  the  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Southbury,  Conn.  He  was  somewhat  inclined  to  accept  it,  espe* 
cially  as  he  had  become  tired  of  being  without  a  home  ;  but,  after  mattire 
reflection,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  th:U  that  was  not  the  place  that  ProH» 
dence  had  designed  for  him,  and  therefore  deelined  the  call. 

During  the  summer  of  1824,  he  was  chiefly  occupied  in  writing  a  poem, 
which  he  pronounced  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Yale  Cloliege, 
at  its  succeeding  anniversary.    This  was  among  the  last  of  his  literary  laboiunu 

About  this  time,  he  aoeepted  an  invitation  to  preaoh  as  a  candidate  $ur 
settlement  in  the  North  Soeiety  in  Hartford,  whieh  had  than  just  boon 
organised.   His  labours  there  were  ki^y  aeeepiable,  and,  about  ^e  beg»> 
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ning  of  October,  they  gave  him  a  c^l  to  become  their  minister.  He 
accepted  it  with  graat  diiiidcnce,  and  was  ordained  in  December  foilowiug — 
the  ordinatiou  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Spring  of  New  York. 

Ho  wii  ezoeedingly  happy  in  his  ww  relation,  and,  as  fiv  aa  Ms  charao- 
tor  and  sonrims  woro  oonoeraod,  was  OTory  thing  to  his  peoplo»  both  in  the 
pnlpi^  and  out  of  it,  that  they  ooold  desire.  Nothing  seemed  to  east  a  diado 
over  their  prospects,  bat  the  nneertain  and  at  best  feeble  state  of  his  health. 
Much  as  he  delighted  in  the  appropriate  duties  of  the  pastoral  office,  it  soon 
became  apparent  to  himself  that  he  could  not  long  sustain  the  amount  of 
labour  that  was  devolved  on  him.  Ilis  Bennoiis  were  not  only  written  with 
great  care,  but  were  delivered  with  much  feeling  ;  so  that  the  studies  of  the 
week  and  the  exercises  of  the  Sabbath  completely  exhausted  him.  In  the 
rammer  of  182&,  ho  was  absent  from  lus  people  about  two  months,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  when  be  visited  his  parents  in  Termont,  for  the  last 
time.  He  retarnod  to  Hartford  in  September,  and  resumed  his  labours, 
though  without  much  ezpootation  of  being  able  long  to  oontinue  them. 
Before  the  close  of  the  year,  his  disease  had  made  such  progress  that  he 
considered  it  as  past  all  doubt  that  }u»  must  resign  his  charge  ;  and,  on  the 
1st  of  March,  1826,  he  actually  addressed  a  letter  to  the  society,  tendering 
his  resignation.  Unwilling  that  the  relation  sliould  be  dissolved  till  every 
possible  expedient  had  been  tried  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  they  voted 
unanimously  to  grant  him  leave  of  absenoe  for  a  year,  with  the  oonttnuaneo 
of  bis  salary.  But  so  folly  persuaded  was  he  that  such  an  experiment  would 
only  disappoint  them,  tiiat  he  declined  the  generous  proposal.  'He  was 
«  aocordingiy  dismiased  by  an  ecclesiastical  council,  amidst  expressions  of 
affection  and  regret  on  the  part  of  liis  people,  which  quite  overpowered  his 
exquisite  sensibilities. 

Shortly  after  pa.^sing  through  this  severe  trial,  he  went  to  Newport, 
inteudiug  to  pasa  some  time  there  for  the  sake  of  bathing  iu  the  surf,  and 
enjoying  the  sea  breezes.  But,  after  remaining  about  a  fortnight,  he  found 
that  the  damp  air  was  manifestly  unfavourable  to  him,  producing  a  striotufo  in 
bis  breast,  attended  with  pain  and  soreness.  He  left  Newport  about  the  15th 
of  July,  with  a  view  to  make  a  tour  into  the  Northern  part  of  New  Eng- 
land, including  an  excursion  to  the  White  Mountains.  It  so  happened  that 
he  arrived  at  the  White  Mountains  immediately  after  the  desolating  storm 
in  which  the  family  of  Mr.  Willey  perished,  and  by  which  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood was  thrown  into  unprecedented  consternation.  Mr.  Wilcox,  on 
his  arrival  at  Hanover,  a  few  days  after,  wrote  a  letter  containing  a  most 
graphic  description  of  the  terrible  scene,  whidi  was  published  in  many  of 
tbe  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  attracted  great  attention. 

After  passing  the  summer  of  1826  in  journeying  and  visiting  various 
places,  \u'  8ti)|>ped  during  the  autumn  in  Boston,  and  preached  there  almost 
every  Sabbath.  Near  the  close  of  the  year,  be  aceepted  an  invitatifn  to 
supply  the  pulpit  in  Danbury,  Conn.  He  arrived  there  sometime  in  Decem- 
ber, and  entered  upon  his  labours  with  a  gootl  degree  of  alacrity,  and 
with  somewhat  improved  health.  But,  about  the  middle  of  January,  he 
began  to  suffer  frou)  an  mfiammatiou  of  the  throat,  accompanied  with  a 
severe  cough,  which,  however,  did  not  oblige  him  immedbtely  to  discontinue 
bis  pubUo  Ubours.  After  a  few  Sabbaths,  bowever,  be  found  bimself  inad- 
equate to  the  effort  of  preaebtng,  and  from  that  time  be  gradually  declined, 
though  not  without  ocoaslonal  intervals  of  bopeful  improvement.  By  tbe 
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luidJlu  uf  Ma^,  Wm  dihua^c  had  mad«  such  progress  that  he  could  no  loD|^ 
doubt  that  the  time  of  hu  departure  wm  drawing  near,  and  ha  aei  kimiilf 
to  arrange  hb  affaira  with  refereneo  to  the  ezpeoted  ohaaga.  From  thia 
time,  his  mind  aeemed  entirelj  aheorbed  in  tnviaible  and  eternal  xealltiea. 

Not  a  few  of  his  apt  and  impressive  sayings  were  preserved,  which  ahoir 
how  sablime  and  hea?eDly  were  the  tendencies  of  his  spirit,  while  it  was  yet 
lingering  on  tho  shores  of  mortality.  His  lust  words  were — "I  have  some 
hope,  all  my  hope  is  in  the  {iromises  of  God  in  Christ  Jcsns."  Hp  died  on 
the  29th  of  May,  \^'21.  lli.s  funeral  wa.s  attended  at  I)anbnrj>,  and  there 
hb  reuittius  weru  tirst  interred  ;  but  they  were  afterwards  removed  to  Hart- 
ford, and  buried  in  the  North  Cemetery. 

After  hia  death,  a  Tolome  waa  pabliahed  oontainiog  a  aumour  of  his  life, 
his  Age  of  Benevolence,*'  and  Poem  before  the  Society  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  together  with  a  selection  of  his  Sermons.  One  of  the  SennoM  had 
been  previously  published  in  the  National  Preacher. 

I  became  acquaiutcd  with  Mr.  Wilcox  about  the  time  of  his  settliMiiont 
in  Hartford,  and  during  his  residence  there  frequently  met  him,  and  in  oiu^ 
instance  exchanged  pulpits  with  him.  He  always  inipressed  nie  as  a  must 
goutle,  amiable,  and  loving  spirit,  with  as  much  ot  the  ethereal  in  his  coun- 
tenance as  I  remember  almoat  em  to  have  aeen.  It  waa  manitet.that  he 
waa  Btniggling  with  diaeaao;  and  yet  I  never  aaw  him  when  he  waa  not 
entirely  cheerful,  though  it  waa  evidently  the  oheerfiilneaB  of  a  veiy  devout 
spirit,  and  waa  qualified  by  great  humility.  Ho  seemed  to  rojoloe  in  every 
oue's  happiness,  and  to  regard  it  a  privilege  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  pro- 
mote it.  There  was  poetry  in  Ilia  oonntenanoe  and  nuumera,  aa  well  as  in 
his  miud  and  heart. 

FROM  THE  BJEV.  JOEL  llAWES,  D.  D. 

Hartporp,  November  10, 1852. 

My  dear  Brother :  Your  request  for  my  recollections  of  tho  Rov.  Carlos  Wilcox 
carries  me  back  to  the  earlier  periods  of  my  life.  Our  first  meeting  was  at  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  where  we  were  students  together,  and  were  in 
habits  of  daily  fraternal  intercourse;  and  our  intimacy  waa  renewed  and  increased 
Bome  years  after,  on  hia  accepting  a  pastoral  charge  in  this  city.  Not with-stand* 
ing  wo  differed  materially  in  «Jome  rcspcct.«?  in  our  tash"^  niid  constitutions,  there 
always  exi^iied  bolwocii  us  the  must  agreeable  intercourse,  and  I  believe  I  may 
say,  a  feeling  of  mutual  confidence  and  attachment. 

Nobody,  I  think,  that  knew  Mr.  Wilcox,  will  doubt  that  he  wa8»  in  some 
respects,  among  the  most  remarkable  young  ministers  of  his  day;  but  he  pasaed 
awny  so  car1\  un<l  so  long  since,  that  even  now,  there  are  comparatively  few 
with  whom  his  hne  qualities  are  a  matter  of  personal  recollection.  Hiss  whole 
character,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  was  in  admirable  keeping.  In  his 
peraon,  he  waa  of  about  the  ordinary  stature,  rather  thin  and  delicately  formed, 
with,a  frame  that  seemed  little  capable  of  endurance,  and  a  countenance  expressire 
of  great  meeknes.s,  and  benignity,  and  intelligence  withal,  shaded  with  a  slight 
pensive  hue,  which  was  admirably  fitted  to  awaken  symiMithy  and  heighten  the 
general  cfiect  of  his  appearance.  His  manners,  though  not  highly  cultivated 
Irom  extensive  intercourse  with  tho  world,  were  naturally  in  a  high  degree  Uand 
and  attractive;  and  you  could  not  oonTorse  with  him  the  moat  oaaual  way, 
without  fteling  that  name  gentle  and  genial  spirit  was  breathing  upon  you.  He 
troatotl  every  one's  fcelijigs  with  the  most  delicate  consideration, — never  allow- 
ing himself,  by  an  eij^uivocal  word  or  loc^k,  to  run  the  hazard  of  needlessly 
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thies,  but  thej  were  perhaps  xmther  intense  than  expansive — he  was  indeed  kind 
to  all  with  wlioni  he  had  intercourse,  bat  he  evidently  delighted  more  in  the  com- 
pan}-  of  &  few  choice  friends,  than  in  mingling  indiscriminately  in  general  societ}*. 

Mr.  Wilcox  was  naturally  and  essentially  a  poet.  His  taste  was  most  delicate 
aad  ex%ct,  and  IiiB  imaginrntioti  eaailj  kindled,  and  was  at  home  amidst  all  grand 
and  bettitiftil  scenes,  whether  in  natnie,  proridence,  or  grace.  I  would  not  say 
that  he  was  deficient  in  the  reasoning  foculty ;  for  he  sometimes  lessoned  fSCy 
skilfully  and  effectively;  b»it  that  was  not  his  predominant  intellectual  charac- 
toristic.  lie  may  be  said  t  i  have  pos.sesse<l  fin  niK  oiiiiiiniily  eletrunt,  polished, 
liauihcd  mind,  joined  to  u  tempcramcut  aud  upini  ui  tiiu  mo^it  delicate  and 
unearthly  oast. 

Of  what  my  friend  was  as  a  preacher,  you  may  form  some  idea  from  what  I 
have  said  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  constitution.  He  had  a  voice  of  very  oon- 
siderable  conipaJ5S,  and  he  modulated  it  with  uncommon  efTi-ct.  It  vra^  ^nsoopti- 
ble  of  one  note  on  the  minor  key  that  was  well  nigh  irrci.istiblei  and  I  ihuik  it 
was  this,  in  connection  with  Ids  singularly  gentle  and  meek  appearance,  tliat 
eonstitnted  the  chief  power  and  cham  of  his  manner.  His  sermons  were  Tery 
elaborately  and  carefhlly  composed,  and  were  replete  with  beauty  of  thought  and 
expression.  They  were  full  of  evangelical  truth,  and  contained  many  serious 
and  earnest  appeals  to  the  heart  and  conscience;  but  i  am  not  certain  th;it  their 
ellectiveness  was  not  diminished  by  an  excess  of  tasteful  decoration,  aud  that  the 
mind  of  the  hearer  was  not  sometimes  too  much  occupied  with  admiration  of  the 
drapery,  to  feel  the  fUl  power  of  the  truth  around  which  it  was  thrown.  There 
is,  however,  a  class  of  minds  to  which  such  preaching  as  his  would  be  especially 
adapted;  and,  indeed,  we  can  hardly  imagine  that  there  is  any  cla^s,  whether  of 
high  or  low  degree,  to  which  it  would  not  be  at  ouce  acceptable  and  useful. 

Mr.  Wilcox's  standard  of  sermonmng  was  far  beyond  his  own  reach,  or  I  may 
add,  tiiat  of  any  body  else.  His  organ  of  ideality,  speaking  phrenologically,  was 
immense;  and  his  ided  presdier  evidently  cast  into  the  shade  sll  the  actual 
prMchers  of  whom  he  had  ever  heard  or  read.  He  wrote  with  the  greatest  effort ; 
every  sermon  was  like  an  epic  poem;  and  he  could  never  write  at  all,  unless  lus 
mind  were  wrought  up  to  a  lugh  pitch  of  excitement.  I  remember  his  once 
ooming  to  mc  Saturday  night,  and  aslung  me  if  I  would  exchange  with  him  half 
«f  the  next  day,  and  giving  as  a  reason  that  he  had  been  trying,  during  the  whole 
week,  to  write  a  sermon,  but  had  found  it  absolutely  impossible.  On  another 
occasion,  when  he  had  returned  to  his  labours  after  a  temporary  absence  on 
account  of  ill  health,  we  conversed  somewhat  at  length  in  regard  to  the  prospect 
of  his  being  able  to  continue  in  his  work;  and  I  said  to  him,  with  reference  to 
what  seemed  to  me  the  unattainable,  almost  unapproachable,  standard  which  he 
had  formed  for  hunsell^  that  1  was  quite  confident  he  would  sacrifice  himself  to 
it,  whether  he  succeeded  in  reaching  it  or  not — that  if  he  reached  it,  he  would  kill 
himself  in  the  effbrt;  and  if  he  did  not  reach  it,  he  would  die  from  the  disap- 
pointmont 

I  will  only  add  that,  in  his  religious  character,  he  wa4>  devout  aud  consistent. 
In  ths  pastortl  relation,  he  was  ooocilistoiy  sad  sympathetic,  and  endeared  him- 
tdf  giently  to  the  people  of  his  chsige.  In  our  community,  and  whererer  ho 
wift  known,  he  wis  rcf^rded  as  eminently  loTdy,  gifted,  and  attractive. 

Tours  affectionately, 

J.  HAW£S. 
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SAMUEL  GBJ:£N.*  . 

1818—1884. 

Samuel  Green  was  the  fourth  .son  of  Thomas  and  Anna  (irrcn,  and  was 
born  at  Stoneham,  Mass.,  on  the  ^d  of  Maroh,  1792.  Um  laiher  was  a 
farmer  aiui  mechanic,  in  moderate  ciroomstances,  and,  though  not  a  pro- 
fessor of  religion,  was  a  punctual  attendant  on  publio  worship,  and  sos* 
telned,  in  all  respects,  an  inepioMliaUI«  moral  dhanustor.  His  vothar  ma 
ft  plain,  bnt  amiable,  sensible,  and  energetic  woman,  and  shortly  before 
birth  of  this  son,  became  an  uncommonly  earnest  and  devout  Christian ; 
and  it  was  chiefly  to  her  influence  that  he  was  accustomed,  in  subsequent 
life,  gratefully  to  refer  the  early  moulding  of  his  character. 

His  early  advanta^n^«  for  education  were  only  such  were  aflforded  by  a 
common  district  school,  taught  from  three  to  six  mouths  of  the  year.  But, 
from  tlie  time  that  he  entered  school,  he  evinced  a  great  fondness  for  books, 
and  was  usually  in  advance  of  most  of  bis  associates  in  his  juvenile  studies. 
As  his  mind  developed,  ho  was  eopeeially  fond  of  ArithiMtie  aad  efthev 
branches  of  mathematics,  and  whatever  of  leisure  he  eould  find,  when  cut 
of  school,  or  in  the  intervals  of  labour,  was  sure  to  be  devoted  to  these  and 
kindred  studies.  In  the  spring  of  1807,  when  he  was  a  little  more  than 
fifteen  years  of  age,  be  was  apprenticed  to  a  mason  and  briek-Iaycr  in  South 
Reading;  though  hb  aspirations,  even  at  that  time,  evidently  did  not  fall 
short  of  a  liberal  education.  While  he  attended  btrietly  to  the  duties 
devolved  upon  hiiu  by  his  new  relation,  he  still  indulged  his  passion  for 
books,  as  be  could  find  opportunity,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  write  essays 
on  Astronomy  and  othev  subjects,  ^hioh  were  at  the  timft  ocoupying  bis 
attention.  He  oonUnued  in  this  situation  till  about  the  doss  of  hla 
sixteenth  year,  when  be  ventured  to  suggest  to  Us  poitents  tho  idea  of 
abandoning  his  trade,  and  entering  on  a  course  of  Study  with  a  view  to  m 
collegiate  education.  Though  his  father  at  first  discouraged  the  project  as 
altogether  impracticable,  yet,  on  more  mature  reflection,  and  especially  r>n 
consulting,  at  his  son's  rcqucpt,  the  Faculty  of  Phillips  Academy  at  Ando- 
ver,  he  was  induced  to  yield  liis  objections,  and  consent  that  the  long  cher- 
ished wish  of  his  son  should  be  gratified.  Arrangements  were  accordingly 
made  with  the  person  to  whom  1m  had.  been  upprontioed,  and  he  repaired  to 
Andover  and  began  the  study  of  Latin  in  Febmaiy,  1810* 

He  remained  at  Andover,  a  diligent  and  successful  student,  for  about  two 
years  and  a  half.  In  August,  1812,  he  became  a  member  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, where  be  enjoyed  the  full  advantage  of  the  charitable  provisions  which 
exist  there  for  indigent  young  men.  As  a  schohir,  hf^  stood  nearly  at  the 
bead  of  his  class,  being  more  especially  distinguished  in  mathematics  and 
metaphysics.  During  his  Freshman,  Sophomore,  and  Junior  years,  he 
taught  schoob,  two  or  throe  months  each  winter,  to  good  acceptance,  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Stoneham.  In  June,  1818,  he  was  seised  with  the  meaalcs,  and 
returned  to  his  Ikther^s  house,  to  enjoy,  during  his  illness,  the  alleviations 
and  comforts  cf  home.  His  mother  watched  over  him  with  the  tenderest 

*0laoi'  MoBQir. 
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refleetions  on  the  occasion  of  her  death  were  meet  perttMnt  aod  affbeling* 

Af  Boen  as  his  health  wae  Bvffioiently  restored,  he  retorsed  Id  OoUoge, 
where  he  rcmaiood  prosecuting  his  studies  with  unremitting  assiduity  till 
July,  1815,  when  his  conHtitntion,  naturally  athletic  and  capahle  of  ^reat 
endurance,  yielded  to  long  coniiuu-  <1  sedentary  habits  and  uniutt  l  uiitted 
mental  effort.  A  severe  fever  ensued,  which  entirely  prostrated  his  bodily 
str«ngtk,  and  fur  &  time  deprived  him  of  the  um  of  hiii  reason.  From  this 
atteok  he  gndmXLj  bvi  ilowly  feeoTered,  io  &r  ■■  to  he  ahle  to  ride  and 
walk»  hut  not  to  rerame  hk  atadke  C<dlege.  He,  howerer,  veeeived  Ite 
degtee  of  Baehelw  of  Arte  in  A«gut»  1817,— «  jear  nheeqnesfe  to  the 
graduation  of  hk  ellis. 

In  November,  1816,  having  devoted  the  greater  part  of  the  previous  year 
to  relaxation  and  exerci'^o,  in  the  hope  of  regaininL'  hi-;  hi  Lilth,  he  entered 
the  Thonlopica!  Seminary  at  Andover ;  though  he  wa.s  still  so  feeble  as  to 
be  inad«»q'i;i.te  to  any  very  continuous  or  intense  mental  effort.  Notwith- 
standing his  hope  of  having  experienced  a  spiritual  renovation  dated  back 
to  the  time  of  hb  oonneetioii  with  Phittqpe  Aeademj,  he  had,  owing  proW 
hly  to  a  want  of  oonfidenoe  in  hie  own  esereuMi,  deiunred  laaidng  a  puhlie 
proiseBioa  of  hii  &i«h  mrtil  alter  he  join^  the  Theokgieal  Semlaatj. .  He 
performed  this  solemn  act  on  the  2d  of  March,  1817,  in  cOBoeotioil  irilh 
whieh,  he  exhibited  to  the  church  at  Andover  of  which  he  beeame  a  mem- 
ber, a  document,  coniainiqg  an  impxeeiiTe  and  aomewhat  minute  aooonnt  of 
his  religious  experience. 

After  spending  a  year  at  the  Theolojjical  Seminary,  he  became  satisfied 
that  his  health  required  tliat  ho  should  at  least  partially  suspend  his  theo- 
logical studies,  and  he  accepted  a  pressing  inTitation  to  a  Tutorship  in  Bow* 
doin  College,  Bmnafriok.  He  entond  on  the  dntiea  of  thie  offioe  In  the 
antnmn  of  1817,  and  oontinned  in  them  tiU  the  eloae  of  the  nmniev  of 
1819$  meanwhile,  prosecuting  his  theological  studies,  as  his  health  would 
permit,  under  the  direction  of  Presklent  Appl^<m.  He  aoatained  the  oAee 
of  Tutor  with  great  dignity,  rffif"ioney,  and  acceptance. 

While  at  Brunswick,  in  Isjs,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  and 
hi  ( uicred  on  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  with  equal  humility  and  ddijiht. 
He  was  strongly  solicited  to  settle  in  the  minLstry  at  Topsham,  a  town  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Brunswick ;  but  he  deolined,  partly  at  least  on  the 
groond  that  he  felt  it  to  be  hia  dnty'to  fetoin  to  Andem,  and  anil  Umaelf 
of  the  admntagee  of  the  Seminaiy  a  few  mentha  longer,  hefere  taldng  a 
pastoral  oharge.  After  his  return  to  Andoyer,— -in  the  latter  part  of  18191, 
and  the  eaily  part  of  1820,  he  preaohad  lor  aonm  lim«  at  Topsfield,  Mass., 
and  made  a  mout  favourablo  impression;  but,  on  account  ef  hia  feeble 
health,  declined  to  be  considered  a  cani^idi^te  for  settlement. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1820,  he  was  called  to  the  charce  of  the  South 
church  and  parish  in  Reading,  Mass.  On  the  22d  of  July  following,  he 
returned  an  afi&rmaliTe  answer^  and  on  the  20  th  of  September,  was  ordained. 
FreTioui  to  his  iotttement,  the  ehnreb  had  been  in  »  divided  alato ;  hni  hie 
pmdeat  and  ooneiUatoiy  spirit  <inioU7  availed  to  heal  tlieeziBting  diviaioM ; 
and  shortly  after  ihia,  eommenoed  a  revival  of  religion,  whioh  eontinued 
with  great  power  almost  to  the  time  of  his  rescuing  his  pastoral  chai^. 
In  O^her,  1821,  he  beeame  eonneoted  in  mantiage  with  Iioviaa«  daugh- 
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i«r  of  BumuX  BopM,  Kiq.,  of  Sakm,  Man.  Tliey  lud  tluwe  QhiMnB*** 
A  son  and  two  dinglitan. 

Id  1822,  the  Ehox  Street  obvfoli,  Boston,  beosme  mvolTod  m  dBBculties 
from  whioh  there  seemed  to  be  no  oiher  way  of  esospe  then  by  a  dimon 

of  the  original  cliurch,  and  a  new  organization  of  a  respectable  minority  as 
a  distinct  church,  and  the  scttlemeut  of  a  pastor  whose  talents,  prudrnre, 
and  piety  should  be  such  as  to  qualify  him  for  a  somewhttt  difficult  station. 
This  course  was  accordingly  resolved  upon,  and  Mr.  Green  was  the  man 
selected  to  fill  the  place.  His  people  objected  strongly  to  his  removal ; 
but,  after  oonsnlting  a  number  of  petaona  whom  be  tiiongbt  best  qnaliiod 
lo  form  an  impartial  judgment  in  the  eaae,  be  dedded  that  it  was  bis  dntj 
to  accept  the  <Mdl.  Accordingly,  be  did  accept  it,  and  was  installed  ow  ibo 
ebnrch  and  eoogrogiUion  in  Jfiaser  street,  Harah  ^6,  1828. 

Mr.  Green,  on  entering  npon  his  new  charge,  fonnd  himself  in  a  field 
which  required  uncea>ing  eftort  ;  and  happily,  his  honlfh,  f'>r  several  years, 
was  such  that  he  was  aide  to  labour  without  rauch  iutonuptiuu.  In  the 
summer  of  1829,  however,  hia  general  health,  and  particularly  his  voice, 
was  so  much  affected,  thai  be  was  obliged  temporarily  to  suspend  his  labours ; 
bm,  after  passing  some  time  in  tbe  ftmilj  of  bis  iriend,  8.  T.  8.  Wilder, 
Bsq.,  of  Bolton,  Bfass.,  where  be  bad  the  advantage  of  pure  air,  as  well  as 
tbe  most  hospitable  attentions,  be  was  able  to  return  to  his  aeeostomed 
dnties. 

Early  in  the  year  1831,  hi-^  honlth  again  suddenly  failed,  and  so  entirely 
ae  to  oblige  him  to  desijst  from  ail  pastoral  labourf,  and  to  resort  to  the 
mc^t  efficient  means  for  recovery.  After  makiug  a  short  visit  at  North- 
ampton aud  Hartford,  he  rcturuod  to  Boston  without  auy  perceptible 
improToment  of  Us  health.  It  waa  now  determined,  as  tbe  reeolt  of  the 
best  medieal  adviee,  and  with  the  oonseni  of  bis  ooogregation,  that  be 
should  try  tbe  elfeci  of  a  Bnropean  tour ;  and,  having  tiien  an  alfeetionata 
leave  of  his  people,  he  embarked  at  New  York,  on  the  20th  of  May,  in  tbe 
ship  Great  Britun,  for  Liverpool,  where  he  arrived  on  the  24th  of  June. 

After  spendinir  a  short  time  in  Great  Britain,  he  proceeded  to  the  Conti- 
nent, visiting  t  rance  and  Italy,  thcnoe  paBsiug  on  to  Sicily,  an  1  thence  to 
Malta,  where,  after  a  sojourn  of  about  two  months,  he  embarked,  on  the 
29th  of  April,  1832,  for  Gibraltar.  On  arriviug  at  this  latter  place,  he 
found  the  ship  Empress  just  ready  to  sul  for  New  York,  and  be  took  pas- 
sage in  her,  and  waa  saftly  landed  on  tbe  SOtb  of  Jane.  Hia  tonr  was  in 
many  respeets  one  of  great  interest ;  but  it  was  a  sad  disappdntment  both 
to  himself  and  to  bis  people  that  his  health  had  not  materially  improved  by 
it.  He  met  them  on  the  first  Sabbath  after  he  reached  Boston,  but  could 
only  address  to  them  a  few  touching  remarks  relative  to  his  and  their  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  A  few  weeks  subsequent  to  this,  he  made  another  effort 
to  speak  to  them  on  the  subject  of  observing  a  day  of  faating  and  prayer  in 
view  of  the  threatened  judgment  of  the  cholera. 

la  Jnly,  be  made  a  jonmej  to  New  Milford,  CJonn.,  in  order  to  avafl  1am- 
islf  of  the  adriee  of  an  eminent  physician  tb^ ;  but  tbe  eiperiment  proved 
uasaocessful.  He  retnraed  to  Boston  about  the  begbning  of  October,  sod 
toon  retired  to  Dorchester,  where,  for  a  short  time,  he  seemed  to  be  improv- 
ing; though  the  favourable  changt^  proved  to  ],o.  but  tcmporftrv.  On  the 
2d  of  November,  he  left  Boston  for  New  York,  act  ompanie  i  by  his  wifo 
and  one  of  his  children,  to  make  one  more  trial  of  what  he  oooeidcred  the 
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best  medical  skill.  Here  he  remained,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks 
in  whioh  he  took  %  joomey  on  honelMwk  into  New  Jenoy  and  PeuiByhar 
nia,  in  abont  nx  montlit.  11%  tetnmed  to  Boston  toirarda  the  dose  of 
May,  1888,  with  his  unfavourable  symptoms  somewhat  mitigated,  but  by  no 
meano  lomored.  Early  in  July,  having  beoomo  satisfied  that  there  was 
little  prospect  of  his  being  able  to  resume  his  labours,  and  feeling  that  the 
interests  of  his  church  wouU  sufter  from  so  protracted  an  interruption  of  a 
fclaied  iiiiuiBtry,  he  addressed  to  tbeui  a  communication  tendering  the  resig- 
natiuu  of  his  pastoral  charge.  They  aeecpted  it  with  great  reluctance,  and 
passed  resolutions  expressive  of  the  warmest  attachment,  one  of  which  was 
to  present  to  him  a  tiioufland  doUars,  whenever  his  eonneotion  with  the 
ehnroh  shonld  oeaso.  That,  however,  did  not  formally  take  place  until  the 
following  Haroh,  when  the  Bev.  Nehemiah  Adams  was  installed  as  his  sao- 
o«9sor. 

In  August,  be  removed  to  Lancaster,  Mass.,  with  his  family,  where  ho 
took  board  for  a  few  months,  in  the  hope  of  deriving  benefit  from  retire- 
ment and  from  the  pure  air  of  the  country.  In  November,  he  transferred 
his  residence  from  Lancaster  to  Braiutree ;  and  though  he  continued  in  a 
feeble  state,  ho  was  able  to  move  about,  and  to  meet  occasional  demands  for 
pastoral  service.  In  Jnne,  1834,  he  made  another  visit  to  New  York, 
which  he  says  was  "one  of  mndi  interest,  that  is,  compared  with  any  thing 
I  have  enjoyed  of  the  kind  for  these  three  years  of  disease  and  infirmity." 
For  a  week  previous  to  his  last  illness,  his  spirits  were  unusually  good,  and 
he  had  begun  to  indulge  the  confident  expectation  of  being  able,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  to  resume  hia  labours.  On  Sabbath  P.  M.,  October  19,  he 
attended  worship  at  Essex  Street  church;  and  his  friends  were  struck  with 
hi:»  unusually  hcaiilitul  countenance  ;  but,  before  the  close  of  the  exercises, 
he  was  seised  with  a  pain  in  his  side  and  a  chill,  whioh  proved  the  harbinger 
of  a  pleurisy  or  lung-fever,  which  no  medical  applications  were  sufficient  to 
control.  It  very  soon  became  apparent  to  himself  as  weU  as  his  friends 
that  he  was  rapidly  nearing  the  dark  boundary ;  and  the  few  days  that 
remained  to  him,  though  days  of  great  bodily  suflTering,  were  marked  by  a 
calm,  humble,  and  triumphant  confidence  in  his  Redeemer.  What  added 
greatly  to  the  severity  of  the  affliction  was  that  his  wife,  in  the  midst  of  his 
sufTi'iiiiL'- ,  wa^j  stricken  down  by  a  severe  illness;  and  it  seemed,  for  a  time, 
us  il,  perliaps,  they  luiglit  traverse  the  dark  valley  together.  Jjut  it  pleased 
a  meieiinl  Providence  to  spare  her,  and  to  enable  her  to  be  at  his  bedside 
again  before  his  departnie.  The  parting  scene  was  one  of  most  sublime 
tenderness  and  serene  trinmph.  It  was  the  6th  of  November  when  he 
entered  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  his 
snooessor,  the  Bev.  (now  Dr.)  Nehemiah  Adams. 


FROM  THE  REV.  RICHARD  S.  STORRS,  D.  D. 

BBAiNTUKt ,  April  18,  18.Vt. 

My  dear  Sir:  It  was  not  till  Mr.  Qreen's  settlement  in  Boston,  that  I  had 
opportunity  to  know  hita  iatfanatflly;  nor  even  then  was  my  intercourse  with  him 
as  fireqnent  and  Ihmiliar,  as  that  enjoyed  by  many  other  ministerial  brstbren. 

Still,  such  were  his  fraternal  sympathies,  largeness  of  heart,  and  habitual  amiablc- 
ness,  that  it  required  neither  much  time  nor  close  proximity,  fo  know  him  well. 
ProTidencoj  too,  often  brought  us  together  in  oommittees,  conventions,  councils, 
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paUSo  assemblings,  and  more  retired  Mtnaft  of  ordinary  ministerial  labouTi  whan 
the  prominent  traits  of  his  character  were  variously  ami  fairly  developed- 

Ifi  person,  he  was  raiiier  above  than  below  the  middle  height,  erect,  of  fine 
proporiiuu  and  iu>ble  mien.  Hifi  counteDauoe  was  open,  animated,  and  lughiy 
•zpnwive  of  Mm  dining  quiBtkc  of  his  Bind  and  hctii.  His  momiAnts,  whils 
BUf,  wen  firm,  uidicftliv*  <^ strong  puTpoae  uid  its  iim  Mcompliahment. 

His  manners  were  those  of  the  true  Christian  gentleman, — ^unaflccted  and 
ro'*ju'<«tful,  graceful  and  retined,  making  both  the  friend  and  the  strane^-r  at  onoe 
at  home  with  him,  attracting  the  love  of  the  child,  commanding  the  reverence  of 
the  youth,  constraining  the  respect  of  age,  inviting  the  confidence  of  the  timid, 
checking  the  impwtinenoe  of  the  ^rwud,  and  inspiring  with  admiration  his  8ope> 
riors  in  wealth  and  standing. 

That  he  had  superior  intellectual  strength  and  rnltivntion  mid<t  readily  Ic 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that  he  secured  the  high  respect  and  entire  coniidence  of 
two  intelligent  congregations  that  came  successively  under  lus  charge,  and  also 
that  he  vas  oallad  to  abundant  ooauiflnal  lahonrs  in  other  dmicfaM;  but,  infers 
eooa  aside,  In  wis  known  to  posaesaa  clear  and  wdl  liunished  mind,  that  in  no 
exigenoy  disappointed  expectation.  He  was  a  diligent  student,  an  earnest  thinlLer, 
and  just  reasoner,  though  he  certainly  could  not  be  classed  among  the  most  origi- 
nal and  {profound  scholars  of  his  generation.  The  truth  ij>,  he  liad  loftier  cuucep* 
tions  than  aru  common,  of  ilie  i>acreducss  of  his  oitice  as  the  "  ambassador  of  God.** 
He  was  too  much  engaged  for  the  salvation  of  men  from  nn  and  death,  to  permit 
him  to  read  as  extensively  and  speculate  as  freely  as  many  are  wont  to  do,  on 
other  than  strictly  theolo^^ical  subjects.  His  ruling  passion,  equally  strong  in 
life  and  death,  was  to  tranufunu  sinful  man  into  the  image  of  God,  and  tit  him  for 
Heaven.  Of  himself  he  thought  little — Christ  was  his  *'  all  in  all.*'  Though  be 
despised  not  literary  att^nrnentSj  norshonned  metaphyrioal  discussions,  nor 
disearded  the  daims  of  seienoe,  he  y«t  hahitoally  and  oansdentioudy  snbordi* 
nated  every  thing  to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  heaftand  throughout  the  world* 
For  this  ho  was  ever  ready  to  spend  and  be  spent,  even  when  the  oxeiamation 
was  forced  from  his  lips — "  Lord!  who  hath  believed  our  report  ?** 

The  meeknetis  and  gentleness  of  Christ,  prc-cmiuenlly  characterixed  his  spirit. 
If,  among  the  **  brethren"  with  whom  he  sympathised  and  laboured  side  hj  side, 
one  resembled  Paul,  another  Peter,  a  third  James  or  Jude,  none  could  question 
that  in  him,  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved"  had  a  living  representative;  for 
while  surpassingly  bold  and  earnest  in  drft  nce  of  what  he  believed  to  be  **  the 
Faith  once  deUvered  to  the  saints,"  and  ready  to  make  any  sacrihce  for  main- 
taining it,  he  yet  aflbctionatcly  leaned  on  Jesus*  bosom,— tenderly  loTed  all  iii 
vbom  he  reco^used  the  Saviour's  image,  and  regarded,  not  with  hcstilitj,  but 
with  anxious  concern,  those  whom  he  oonsidered  as  holdiog  dangerous  eiTOrs. 

In  the  pulpit  be  was  a  strong  man,  but  in  the  clo«;pt  stronger.  His  sermons 
were  uniformly  rich  in  thought,  clear  in  method,  !uni  iurcible  in  deUvery;  yet 
they  revealed  too  much  of  tlie  simplicity  there  i^  lu  Christ,  and  wore  too  Uttle 
invested  with  logical  fi>nn8,  splendid  met^hors,  and  rlietorieal  flouvialHS*  to 
satisfy  the  itching  ear.  His  manner,  invarialily  solemn,  tnder,  and  earnest, 
became  the  msn  of , 

"Theme  divine, 

"  His  office  sacred,  his  credentials  clear." 

Few  ram  have  more  largely  possessed,  or  successfully  exerted,  the  power 
of  stirring  the  fountains  of  pious  emotion  in  the  Christian  bosom  to  their  lowest 
depths,  or  of  convincing  ungodly  men  of  the  ungodly  deeds  they  have  ungodly 
committed."  His  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  heart  prepared  him  to  dissect 
and  lay  it  open  to  the  inspection  of  every  man;  and  his  dear  knowledge  <^  the 
mind  of  Qod  fitted  him  to  bind  up  the  heart,  when  hrokan,  and  apply  the  hssling 
balm. 
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I  hsfe  illnded  to  Ids  pnjwdiiliMBg;  And  on  this  point  it  would  be  pletaun  to 

dwell  more  at  length,  but  Ibr  thedeUca<7  of  ft  wil^eGt  luring  so  exdusiTaij  betireen 

God  and  the  individual  soul.  That  he  was  eminentlj  a  man  of  pniyer»  lUMlo 
who  knew  him  could  doubt — the  fact  was  revealed  by  his  every  feature  and 
movement,  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the  sorial  meeting  or  the  ordinary  intercourse 
of  life.  A  single  incident  illu8trati;s  Ihi^i.  Called,  on  ouo  occasion,  (as  he  often 
VM,)  to  sttist  in  .the  ocganinAtion  of  ft  new  dkoxdi  in  ft  Tillage  some  twen^ 
miles  from  Boston,  he  started  in  the  morning  in  ft  dose  oftrriage,  with  a  brother 
minister  and  two  delegates,  while  yet  the  roads  were  "  unoccupied"  by  the  mul- 
titudes on  their  way  to  the  city,  and  immediately  proposed  that  the  three  or  four 
hours  of  the  ride  bo  spent  in  prayer  and  devotional  conversation.  Accordingly, 
each  of  the  four  brethren  in  succession  offered  audible  prayer,  intermingling  the 
exercise  with  words  that  ministefed  to  godly  edifying,  thns  inrwaging  thcfer  own 
spirituality,  and  securing  the  blessing  of  Clod  on  the  solemn  transactions  of  the 
day .  Con  ospondent  with  this  Wfts  the  whole  frftme  work  of  liis  spirit  nnd  ordi- 
nary deportment. 

It  would  give  me  pleasure,  were  it  not  for  the  fear  of  malting  this  communicft* 
lion  too  loi^,  to  indulge  here  to  remioiscoioes  of  his  esmtet  care  for  the  lambs 
of  the  flock,  ftnd  hit  devoledness  to  the  religiotis  end  edncfttiooal  interests  of  the 
whole  rising  generfttion;  ftlso^  of  liis  abundant  pastoral  visits  and  watchful  soli- 
citude for  the  holy  walk  and  conversation  of  his  brethren  in  Christ;  also,  of  liis 
anxieties  mid  IriVtonrs  to  recover  wimdcrprs  from  the  fold,  to  lioal  the  sick  and  the 
wounded,  aud  to  bii»d  up  the  torn  and  bic^eding,  whether  of  his  own  or  the  charge 
of  others;  also,  of  his  constancy  ftnd  seal  in  upholding  social  meetings  for  prayer 
ftnd  oonlbrenoe  by  his  presence  and  personftl  efforts;  dso,  of  bis  readinesa  to  ren- 
der sll  service  in  his  power  to  his  minbterial  brethren,  |hr  and  near,  when  he 
knew  them  to  be  oppressed  by  tliu  greatness  of  their  labours;  also,  of  his  \nsdom 
in  counsel  and  energy  in  action,  on  all  occasions  requiring  penetration  an«l  moral 
courage;  more  than  all,  of 'the  strong  faith  that  kept  his  soul  in  continued  peace, 
Us  countenftnee  erer  lighted  with  ft  smile,  end  his  benrt  ever  expanded  with 
harm  to  Christ,  to  the  Chnreh,  and  to  ft  world  iTing  in  wickedness.  If  not 
superior  to  many  others  in  native  strength  of  understanding,  or  in  the  extent 
of  his  researches  into  the  deep  things  of  the  God  of  nature  and  revclatinn,  or  in 
the  hdghts  and  depths  of  his  philosophy,  he  was  inferior  to  few,  and  fell  not  a 
whit  short  of  any,  in  the  depth  of  his  piety,  the  fervours  of  his  devotion,  or  the 
mUtmm  of  his  oonsserfttion  to  **  Christ  and  the  Church/' 

With  grcftt  respect  ftnd  sffectwn. 

Yours  in  the  Lord,  , 

B.  S.  STOEBS. 
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ARTEMAS  BOIES  * 

1818^1844. 

A&TBHAS  Boies  ttos  the  seventh  son  of  David  and  Dorotha  Boies,  and 
was  born  at  Blandford,  Mafss.,  on  the  Sth  of  Soptcmbcr,  1702.  His  father 
was  an  industrious  New  England  fanner,  and  both  his  parents  were  persons 
of  great  moral  and  Christian  worth,  and  highly  respected  by  all  who  knew 
them.  He  early  nnmifested  a  preference  for  study;  and  his  frail  constitu- 
tion rendering  him  unfit  for  the  heavy  work  of  the  farm,  it  was  decided  that 
1m  ahoold  have  the  benefit  of  a  ooUegiate  edueatbn.  For  two  or  tluee 
winters,  be  taogbt  a  oommon  sebool.  He  fitted  for  OolUge,  partly  under 
the  instruction  of  the  Hev.  Dr.  Cooley  of  Granville,  and  partly  at  tba 
Weetfield  Academy.  He  entered  Williams  College,  one  year  in  advanee, 
and  graduated  in  1816.  After  leaving  College,  he  passed  several  months 
in  teaching  a  select  school  at  Longuicadow.  Mass.;  and  in  1817  became 
a  member  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Albany,  in  October,  1818.  Early  in  1819, 
his  health  became  so  much  impaired  that  he  was  obliged  prematurely  to 
elooe  bie  tbeologioal  eonree ;  and,  by  the  advioe  of  bia  friends  and  physician, 
be  started  on  horseback  for  the  Sonth,  in  pursuit  of  health,— almost,  bowerer, 
despairing  of  ever  again  realiiiog  it,  and  apprehending  a  speedy  decline. 
The  effeet  of  his  journey  and  of  a  change  of  climate  was  greatly  to  invigo- 
rate his  system,  insomuch  that,  at  no  distant  period,  he  was  able  to  enter 
upon  the  dutiea  of  the  ministry.  He  was  dismissed  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Albany  to  joint^e  Presbytery  of  Fayettcville  in  February,  1819.  After 
preaching,  for  some  time,  with  great  acceptance  to  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  Wilmington,  N.  C,  he  received  a  call  to  become  their  pastor  ;  and  though  * 
bis  partiality  was  for  a  Northern  residenee,  yet,  as  the  eUnate  bad  pmed 
so  ikvonrable  to  his  health,  and  other  eirenmstsaees  seemed  promising  in 
regard  to  both  oomfort  and  usefulness,  he  thought  it  bis  duty  to  aooept  the 
call,  and  was,  aeoordingly,  in  due  time,  ordained  and  installed  pastor  ol  the 
^ehurch. 

After  he  had  been  at  Wilmington  about  a  year,  the  church  edifice  belong- 
ing to  his  congregation  was  destroyed  by  fire,  in  consequence  of  which,  not 
long  after,  he  went  by  request  into  South  Carolina  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
funds  to  assist  in  repairing  the  loss  which  the  congregation  had  sustained. 
While  in  Charleston,  he  proaobed  to  the  churofa  whiob  bad  then  lately  been 
rendered  vaeant  by  Uie  death  of  Dr.  Henry, — and  with  so  much  aooeptanoe 
that,  soon  alter,  they  invited  him  to  beoome  their  pastor.  Though  he  waa 
not  a  little  embarrassed  by  this  call,  especially  in  consideration  of  the 
afflieted  state  of  his  congregation  at  Wilmington,  be  made  up  his  mind,  after 
mature  reflection,  that  the  indications  of  Providence  were  in  favour  of  hi's 
accepting  it.  He  accordingly  did  aooept  it,  and  removed  to  Charleston  in 
the  year  1821. 

In  the  winter  of  1822-23,  Mr.  Boies  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  an 
extensive  revival  of  religion  in  connection  with  his  labours,  which  resulted 
in  tho  addition  of  a  large  number  to  his  obnreh.  But  tlie  anxiety  and 
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inopnied  anooni  of  effort  to  whioli  he  woe  thenbj  Bu];jccted,  brought  on 
greet  phyeieal  debility  and  pTOStretion,  end  the  retiilt  wee  that,  in  the  eun^ 
mer  of  1828,  be  resigned  hie  pastoral  charge  and  returned  to  New  England. 
His  minUtry  in  Oharleeton  is  understood  to  have  been  characterized  by 

great  fidelity,  earnestness,  and  tonderness ;  and  ho  left  behind  him  not  a 
few,  who  rcfern  ri  to  it  the  in&tromentality  by  whi<^  they  hadhopefnUy 
been  born  inti.)  tin  Kingdom. 

Earlj  in  1624,  his  health  having  become  somewhat  recruited  by  relaxa- 
tion and  rest,  Mr.  Boies  accepted  a  call  from  the  church  and  society,  in 
South  Hadley,  Haie.,  and  wae  inatalled  there  in  February, — ^tbe  eermon  on 
tlM  oeeanon  bebg  preeehed  by  the  Ber.  ]>r.  Osgood  of  Springfield. 

In  the  winter  of  1829-80,  he  made  a  vint  to  CharleBt<m,  S.  0.,  hif 
former  field  of  labonr,  in  connection  with  an  agency  under  the  American 
Bible  Society  for  supplying  every  family  in  the  States  of  South  Carolina 
and  Ot'orgia  with  tho  Bible.  The  visit  was  one  of  great  intorcst,  and  was 
accuinjuuiied  with  many  demonstrations  of  kind  remembrance  on  the  part  of 
his  old  ii'icndA. 

Mr.  Boies  cuutiuucd  lu  Ubour  diligently  and  succesiifully  iu  South  Uadley 
for  six  yeeiB.  At  the  end  of  thie  period, — in  the  antamn  of  1884,  be 
leoeiYed  a  cell  to  aettle  ae  paator  of  the  Pine  Street  chnreh,  Beaton,  which, 
In  view  of  all  the  drcametanoee,  he  thought  it  hie  duty  to  aooept ;  ihongk 
he  wae  bound  to  hie  people  at  South  Hadloy  by  a  strong  tie,  which  it  cost 
him  a  severe  pang  to  sever.  He  was  installed  in  November, — the  installa- 
tion sermon  being  preached  by  the  Bev.  Thomae  T.  Waterman,  then  of 
Providence. 

Mr.  Boies  remained  in  connection  with  the  Pine  Street  choreh  until 
October,  1810,  when,  in  consequence  chiefly  of  the  pecuniary  embarrasA- 
ments  of  the  ohuroh,  he  resigned  bis  charge.  In  March,  1841,  he  wae 
inatalled  pastor  of  the  Second  Congregationid  ehurch  in  New  London,— the 
ineteUation  aermon  being  preached  by  the  Ber.  Br.  Nehemiah  Adame  of 
Boeton.  Here  he  found  a  place  eminently  suited  to  his  tastes,  Mid  every 
thmg  to  induce  the  wish  that  it  might  prove,  as  it  actually  proved,  his  last 
settlement  Hi<;  people  were  'devotedly  attached  to  him,  and  his  labours, 
from  time  to  time,  were  attended  with  a  manifest  blessing. 

About  the  beginning  of  September,  ^x44,  he  was  attacked  with  the 
typhoid  fever,  which,  however,  in  its  early  ntage,  did  not  assume  a  specially 
threatning  aspect.  After  it  became  probable  that  it  might  haTO  a  £atdi 
iisue,  end  the  patient  himself  became  impreaaed  with  thie  ideai  hie  apirit  wae 
not  only  peaceful  but  triumphant, — a  ctrcumatance  the  more  noticeabb  from 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  all  his  life  time  in  bondage  to  the  fear  of  dying« 
He  died  on  the  morning  of  the  25tb  of  September,  a  little  leaa  than  three 
weeks  after  he  had  passed  his  fifty*8econd  birth  day. 

Mr.  Boies  was  married  in  the  autumn  of  IH'JI  tr>  Abigail.  dau.L:ht(  r  of 
Ethan  Ely,  Esq.,  of  Longmeadow,  Mass.  She  died  at  South  Hadley, 
grc  ;itly  lamented,  in  April,  182»),  leaving  two  children,  one  of  whom  William 
KLy,  has  binoe  graduated  at  Yale  College  and  is  a  licensed  preacher*  He 
was  manied  agik  in  September,  1827,  to  Susan  Lanison  of  Keene,  N.  H., — 
a  lady  who  was  admirably  adapted  to  his  peculiar  temperament,  and  proved 
an  efficient  helper  to  him  in  his  workt  By  tiiis  marriage  he  had  fire 
ehildien. 

Yot.  n.  84 
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Among  all  my  frI«ndi'who  ha?0  dep«rt6d»  there  are  few  whoee  memoriit 
I  cberifb  with  waimer  affection  or  more  anmingled  pleasaro  than  that  of 
Mr.  Boies.  "We  met  fir-t  at  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Prlueeton,  where 
\vr  wore  class-mates  during  the  time  that  we  both  reuuiiiiLd  there  ;  after- 
wards vvc  were  for  several  years  iu  the  same  neigh bourliuod  as  pastors  on 
the  Connecticut  river ;  and  when  we  were  thrown  farther  apart  by  a 
change  of  residence,  our  intimMy  wii  slill  mainiaLMd  by  cone8pond«nee 
«nd  oacaaional  Tisito.  About »  year  before  his  death,  I  spent  aevend  days 
witb  bim  at  bis  borne  in  New  London,  in  tbe  moat  deligbtfol  interooozae, 
and,  at  tbe  eloae  of  my  visit,  parted  with  him  for  tbe  last  time. 

In  person,  Mr.  Boies  was  somewhat  below  the  medium  height,  but  well 
proportioned.  His  countenance,  when  in  a  state  of  repose,  was  of  rather 
a  sombre  east ;  but  it  took  but  little  to  clothe  it  with  the  most  gonial 
Bmile.  T  iiovor  knew  a  persuu  of  more  imperturbable  good  nature  ;  aud 
withal  he  had  a  vein  of  keen  but  delicate  wit,  that  rendered  him  Bpecially 
attiaetive  in  the  soeial  eirde.  Indeed,  wben  be  was  in  »  oertain  state  of 
mind,  bis  very  look  was  inesistible;  be  would  make  me  laugh  witbont 
opening  bis  lips.  His  spirit  was  eminsatly  afieetionate  and  coididing,  and 
as  guildess  as  that  of  an  in&nt,  while  yet  he  was  by  no  means  laoking 
in  discernment  of  character.  His  mmd  moved  easUy  and  gracefully; 
aud  his  taste,  as  T  remember  to  hare  Isonrd  Br.  Alexander  once  say,  in 
criticising  one  of  his  exercises  in  the  Soinui  iry,  was  exquisite.  His  sermons, 
whenever  I  heard  hiiu  preach,  were  well  wruufht,  strongly  evangelical,  and 
deeply  serious,  and  his  manner  much  more  lhau  ordinarily  fervent  aud 
impressive.  His  disooofsea  on  tbe  Sabbath  were  generally  written ;  bat  be 
extemporised  with  great  readiness  and  propriety.  I  reeolleot  being  stmek 
with  tbe  remarkable  appropriateness  and  grace  of  tbe  Rigbt  Hand  oC  - 
VeUowsbip  wbioh  he  delivered  to  tbe  Hcv.  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Spencer  d 
Northampton,  and  to  have  been  surprised  to  learn  aflerwards  that  not  a  word 
of  it  was  written. 

Mr.  Boies'  Christian  character  waa  eminently  coiisisti nt  [ui  1  beautiful ; 
and  the  more  so,  as  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  were  coiiilaii  I  ^vl'li  so  much  of 
natural  loveline&s.  It  was  impossible  to  be  uith  hiui  long,  without  guning 
tbe  eridenee  tbat  bis  sifeetiona  bad  a  constant  tendency  upward.  There 
were  seasons,  bowever,  wben  be  was  oppressed  wifcb  tbe  most  painful  doubts 
in  respeet  to  bis  spiritiial  condition,  and  one  instanee,  wbiob  I  well  remem- 
ber, in  which  his  agony  became  SO  intense,  as  to  awaken  tbe  fear  that  it 
might  issue  iu  absolute  derangement ;  though  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  the  mental  malady  was  occasioned  by  a  disordered  state  of  his  physical 
system.  He  was,  I  think,  constitutionally  inclined  to  be  meditative  rather 
than  Hctive  ;  but  this  teudeucy,  so  far  as  it  was  excessive,  was  counteracted, 
to  a  great  extent,  by  h'ln  couseientiousuebs  and  his  benevolence.  In  the 
disebiifg»<tf  bis  TarkNis  dnties,  there  was  fidelity  mmgled  with  prudence  and 
tenderness*  He  passed  tbrongb  life,  multiplying  firiends,  and  I  may  safely 
say,  not  leaving  beUnd  an  enemy. 

Mr.  Boies  published  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon  at  Sontb  Hadley,  entitled 
Characteristics  of  the  times,"  1^2d,  and  on  Address  before  tbe  Sooiety  of 
Inquiry  in  Ambeiat  CoUegOt  X834. 
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Nkw  Lumdon,  Coaa.,  July  9,  1856. 
iiev.  and  dear  Sir;  It  aifordii  me  a  molaucholy  pleasure  to  comply  with  jour 
nqoMt  to  ftwDuh  you  aomo  leminisoMioot  of  oar  oBtounod  md  lunentod  friend, 
tho  Rev.  A.  Boies.   Though  the  period  of  my  ftcquAinteiioo  with  him  was  tu 

more  limited  than  your  own,  yet  while  he  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  New 
London  my  intercourse  with  him  was  most  intimate  and  confidential.  lie  was 
then  in  tho  maturity  of  hia  powers  and  ripeness  of  his  Chri«tian  character, 
immediately  preceding  his  translation  to  that  higher  spitere,  where,  in  the 
dear  light  of  hia  Heavenly  Fatber'a  coimteaanca,  he  now  enjoys  that  holy  eom* 
miinion>  unalloyed  by  ain,  for  which  he  ao  often  longed. 

The  spontaneous  expression  of  my  heart,  in  s[)eakingof  Mr.  Boies,  is, — "He 
was  a  guoil  innti,  full  of  faith  and  of  the  UoU-  tlhoHt."  His  foundation  was 
laid  upon  the  iiock  of  Ages — Christ,  the  Saviour  of  lust  sinners,  was  all  in  all 
to  him,  and  hia atonomoit  and  interceasion  the  sole  ground,  not  only  of  his  hope 
of  Heaven,  but  of  hia  hope  in  the  niniatry.  The  Bible,  the  whole  Bible  was 
the  only  rule  of  his  faith  and  praetico.  All  ho  had  to  aseertain  was,  **  what 
sfiith  the  Scriptures,"  and  he  never  stopped  to  cavil,  but  went  forward  in  tin* 
p.ith  of  duty,  with  unshaken  eonlidence  in  the  result.  He  used  to  say  that  the 
word  of  Crod,  to  him,  was  manna  in  this  wilderness,  and  he  needed  it  fresh 
every  day,  with  s  double  portion  for  the  Sabbath.  Thia  enabled  him  to  break 
the  bread  of  life  to  others,  and  give  tp  the  aaints,  and  even  to  babes,  the  Ibod 
of  Ai^s.  Here  was  his  power  in  the  pulpit, — and  rarely  have  I  heard  more 
simple  aiitl  beautiful  illustrations  of  Divine  truth  p^nr?"!  forth  from  a  kind 
heart,  glowing  with  love  to  T.od  and  hi«  fellow-men.  lie  was  naturally  elo- 
quent— wuh  a  pleasant  v  oice,  a  hencvoiunt  couutunance,  and  graceful,  fervent 
manner,  he  rarely  fhiled  to  make  good  and  laating  impraeaiona.  Thia  is  abun- 
dantly teatifled  by  the  reault  of  his  labours  in  New  London.  During  hia 
pastorate  of  three  years  and  six  months,  we  were  blessed  with  two  periods  of 
revival,  or,  I  might  rat!u  r  «nv.  with  a  constant  refreshing  from  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Oue  iiuiniiutl  Had  three  members  were  received  by  him  into 
the  church, — most  of  them  by  profession  of  their  faith,  and  many  of  them  in  the 
morning  of  life.  Truly,  the  savour  of  his  name  is  ftegrant  in  all  our  fiunilieSi 
and  to  mine  doubly  ao,  aa  my  beloved  son,  whom  lie  then  leoeived  into  the 
church  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  is  now  united  with  him  in  the  mansions  of  the 
blessed.  His  manner  in  prayer  wa.s  mo>:t  iTTi]iro^Kivr,  the  tones  of  his  voice 
tender  and  fervent,  his  spirit  humble  and  couhdmg,  while  he  poured  out  his 
petitions  with  a  pathos  which  carried  bis  audience  with  himself  into  the  very 
presence  of  Deity.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  humility,  and  had  a  low  estimate  of 
his  own  services.  In  one  of  his  pastoral  charges  before  coming  to  this  plaoe,  I 
have  been  informed  that,  at  a  period  of  much  excitement,  he  was  personally 
nrrni2;ned  and  censured  by  an  olllcer  of  his  church  in  a  public  meeting,  very 
unjustly.  But,  instead  of  resenting  it,  lie  rose,  with  his  face  beaming  with 
mildness,  and  while  the  tears  rolled  down  his  ohesks,  he  thanked  the  brother 
Ibr  his  fidelity,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  he  might  profit  by  it.  In  leaa  than 
a  year  that  brother  was  laid  upon  a  dying  bed;  and  there,  in  broken  accents, 
asked  the  forgivenes.s  of  his  beloved  pastor,  and  told  him  that  his  heavenly 
spirit  had  not  only  disarmed  his  prejudices,  but  been  greatly  blessed  to  his  soul. 

The  theological  views  of  our  friend,  you  know,  were  rather  of  a  "strong 
cast,"  and  he  was  conservative  in  hia  character.  When  he  was  first  settled 
here,  he  was  nnder  the  impression*  (an  impression  which  others  shared  with 
him,)  that  there  was  not  as  strict  conformity  to  the  views  of  Edwards, 
Bellamy,  and  men  of  that  school,  in  this  vicinity,  as  liMnnerly.  And  after  be 
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hail  been  here  some  time,  lie  received  a  letter  from  an  ezoelblit  and  influential 

brother,  rather  censuring  him  for  his  want  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  true  ortho- 
doxy. This  letter,  witli  his  reply,  he  rend  to  nie;  and  it  was  truly  characteris- 
tic of  his  houc&ty  and  ingcuuuuiiuesg.  lie  usburcd  his  frieudii  that  the  impres- 
lions  which  ihey  had  entortained  of  miniaten  in  this  Tidnitj  were  entirelj 
unfounded,— that  they  were  m  orthodox  M  therosolTW,  and  worthy  of  ell  con- 
fidence and  affection. 

Another  incident  will  illustrate  the  >  rt  nrlth  and  benevolence  of  his  Christian 
character,  and  liis  hearty  Bympatiiy  with  human  suffering.  He  was  at  iirst 
afraid  that  the  Wtddngtoa  moTeiiMnt  in  tempenuioe  wmtid  be  prodvetiine 
of  diewtrous  resalts;  ami  it  must  be  oonfeeaed  that  it  proved  so  in  some 
iastanoes.  But  retaining  with  him  one  evening  from  a  prayer-meeting,  as  we 
passed  the  Temperance  hall,  I  nr^ed  h\m  to  ^ro  in  He  complied  with  reluc- 
tance. But,  as  he  came  in,  a  man  advanced  in  }  iirs  wa."?  relating  with  deep 
feeling  his  sufferings,  and  those  of  his  poor  family,  u  hiiu  he  had  been  thevictitn 
of  intemperailoe,  and  then  appealed  to  Ohristians  and  those  who  had  power  with 
God  to  plead  with  Him  for  Ids  restraining  and  sanctifying;  grace; — for  nothing 
else  could  save  him.  I  saw  the  tears  glistening  in  the  eyes  of  the  dear  man  of 
God,  as  he  listened  to  the  thrillinfr  appeal  of  hissutfehng  fellow  man.  He  r^so 
and  responded  to  it  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  Master,  and  from  that  time  forward 
did  all  in  his  power  to  jfpve  the  moToment  a  right  direction,  and  make  it  8abser> 
vient  to  the  cause  of  Ohrist. 

Mr.  Boies  was  a  man  of  refinement  and  sensibility,  and  had  an  eye  apprecia- 
tive of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art.  His  love  of  music,  especially  .sacred, 
wns  highly  cultivated,  and  he  enjoyed  it  much  in  the  faniil}' and  the  "great 
congregation.''  N^d  I  say  that  he  was  a  most  aiTuclioiuite  and  considerate 
faosband,  &ther,  and  firiend. 

As  I  have  said  befbrSi  he  was  removed  to  a  higher  sphere  in  the  maturity  and 
Tigour  of  all  hig  powers.  His  mind  was  clear  to  the  last, — his  faith  unshaken, 
his  resignation  entire,  his  peace  like  a  river.  The  parting  scene  with  his  dear 
family  and  friends  was  most  atfectiiig  and  instructive.  Every  mark  of  respect 
and  aJTeetion  was  manifested,  not  only  by  hia  own  church  and  congregation,  but 
the  whole  commnnity.  A  tery  suitable  obelisk  luw  been  erected  by  his  chnreli 
over  his  remains,  with  a  concise  epitaph,  which  liappily  expresses  his  ministe- 
lial  cliaracter,— Speaking  tlie  truth  in  love." 

With  sentiments  of  regard,  T  am 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  HURLBUT. 
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LOUIS  DWIGHT  * 
1819—1854. 

L01FI8  DwiOHT  waa  ibe  youngest  aon  of  Heniy  W.  and  Abigail  (Wells) 
Bwight,  and  wm  bora  at  Stookbiidge,  Maaa.,  Hank  5i5, 1708.  In  oonaa- 
qvenoe  of  (ho  death  <xf  ]us  father  in  1804,  his  domeatio  ednoatum,  after  ho 
was  eleven  yean  of  age,  derolyed  entirely  upon  his  mother,  whose  fine 
intellectual  and  moral  qnalities,  as  wdl  as  consistent  and  elevated  piety, 
eminently  qualified  her  to  give  direction  to  the  minds  of  her  children.  In 
March,  1800,  he  went  to  Betblcm,  Conn.,  to  prosecute  his  studicH  prepara- 
tory to  College  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Backus,  and  in  July  follow ing,  his 
mother  records,  coucerniug  him,  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  gratitude, 
tho  dolightfnl  that  she  had  a  child  born  into  the  family  of  God."  His 
anbaeqnent  life  justified  tho  record  which  she  then  made ;  for,  as  hia  oharao* 
tor  became  more  mature,  his  Christian  graoea  became  oonatantly  brighter 
and  more  unquestionable. 

He  entered  Yale  College  in  1809,  and  graduated  in  1818,  having  main- 
tained  an  excellent  reputation,  both  as  a  scholar  and  a  Chrbtian,  during  his 
whole  course.  Tn  his  Senior  year,  he  sufTfrod  a  severe  hemorrhage  of  the 
lungs,  in  consequence  of  inhaling  the  **  exhilarating  gas,"  while  attending 
a  lecture  on  Chemistry, — an  event  that  seemed  to  cloud  his  prospects  of 
usefulness,  and  brought  deep  sadness  to  the  heart  uf  his  mother.  lu  Novem- 
ber ancceeding  his  graduation,  he  made  a  tear  to  the  South  for  the  benefit 
of  hia  bealA,  and  returned  Uie  next  May,  (1814,)  ranch  invigorated  and 
improred,  bnt  atill  donbtfiil  whether  he  should  he  able  to  engage  in  profea* 
sional  life.  He,  however,  determined  to  pursue  the  study  of  Theology,  and, 
with  a  view  to  this,  became  a  member  of  the  Thdblogioal  Seminary  at 
AndoTOr. 

In  1819,  while  he  was  yet  connected  ivith  the  Seminnry, — having  hecomo 
convinced  that  the  weakness  of  his  lungs  liisqualificd  him  tor  that  dt-gree  of 
public  speaking  which  would  be  required  of  him  as  a  settled  minister,  he 
determined  to  accept  an  agency  of  the  American  Tract  Society.  In  this 
eanse  he  laboured  with  great  fidelity,  often  OTcrtaaking  hia  strength, 
until  the  spring  of  1828,  when  he  reoeiTcd  an  urgent  request  from  the 
Directors  of  the  American  Education  Society  that  he  would  become  their 
agent,— which  was  pressed  on  the  ground  that  the  proposed  change,  while 
it  would  meet  an  important  exigency,  would  introduce  him  into  a  yet  wider 
field  of  usefulness.  The  arguments  by  which  the  application  was  urged 
proved  availing,  and  Mr.  Dwight,  shortly  after,  accepted  the  appointment, 
and  brought  to  the  Education  Society  the  same  zeal  and  energy  which  had 
marked  his  course  in  connection  with  the  Tract  Society. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1824,  Mr.  Dwight  was  married  to  Louisa  H., 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  Willis,  who  was  then  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Boston  Recorder.  About  this  time,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  he 
became  an  assistant  to  his  father-m-lawin  his  editorial  labours;  but,  after 
tho  trial  of  a  fi»w  months,  it  was  found  that  he  oould  not  sustaui  this  addi- 
tional tas  upon  his  atrength,  in  consequenee  of  which,  hia  oonneotioft 

•HwBotr  bj  the  Brr.  Dr.  Jeakt. 
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with  the  paper  ceased.  Before  the  olOM  of  ^nly*  he  had  another  attMsk  of 
hemorrhage,  whioh  dieahled  him  for  all  exertioB,  and  led  him  to  tiy  the  eSeot 
of  a  jonmey  on  hoFMhaok  to  hie  native  plaoe.  The  rcenlt  wae  deoidedly 
fiavoinable,  and,  on  his  return  to  Boston,  he  was  greatly  encouraged  in 

respect  to  his  prospects  of  life  and  usefulness. 

But  scarcely  had  he  returned  to  his  aecuatomed  labours,  b^ore  he  had 
evidence,  which  he  could  not  resi^st,  that  it  was  unsafe  for  him  to  coutmuo 
iu  them.  Accordingly,  about  the  clo.-<e  of  October,  he  again  took  leave  of 
his  friends  in  Boston,  and  uouimeuced  a  long  juuruuy  ou  hori3eba.ck,  not  merely 
for  the  benefit  of  hie  health,  bat  with  a  Sfiedal  view,  to  earrj  Bibles. to  thoaa 
who  were  destitute  of  them  in  j>mow.  In  order  to  fiMilitate  the  object*, 
was  thon^t  desirable  that  he  should  obtain  the-saneiion.  and  oo-opeialm 
of  the  American  Bible  .Soeioty,  and  should  proenre  through  them,  if  pcssi* 
ble,  a  large  number  of  Bibles  for  distribution  among  the  prisoners  whom  he 
might  visit.  The  subject  was  accordingly  presented  to  the  Managers  of  the 
Society  at  a  meeting  in  New  York,  and  int  i  ilieir  cordial  approbation;  and 
a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed,  autiiui iziutr  Mr.  Dvvight  to  obtain  any 
quantity  of  Bibles  from  the  L>epository  of  the  jNaixuual  Society,  tiiat  he 
might  deem  neoessary. 

Having  stopped  long  enough  in  New  York  to  satisfy  himself  in  regard  io 
the  general  oondLtion  of  the  prisons  in  that  city,  he  proceeded  to  Philadeh* 
phia,  thence  to  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  as  far  South  as  Carolina,  fnl* 
filling  his  benevolent  mission  in  visiting  all  the  jails  and  State  prisons  that 
lay  upon  his  route.  After  an  absence  of  more  than  six  months,  during 
which  time  he  had  ri  ldeu  on  horseback  mure  than  a  thousand  lutles,  ho 
returned  to  Boston  in  May,  1825,  with  his  health  apparently  restored,  and 
had  the  happiness  to  Hud  an  infant  daughter  who  had  been  born  to  hiiu  some 
tine  after  he  left  home* 

The  attention  of  many  heneTolent  individuahi  in  and  aboat  Beetoo  had 
previondy,  Ibr  scmie  time,  been  directed  to  this  form  of  pnblie  eharity ;  and 
as  early  as  1819,  not  only  were  religiooa  ▼isits  made  to  the  inmatse  pf  the 
old  jail  in  Boston,  but  a  religious  service  was  established  and  kept  up  thefO 
for  some  time.  This  was  a  fitting  preparation  for  the  appalling  cornnumica* 
tion  of  facts  made  by  Mr.  Dwight  on  his  return  ;  and  the  rebult  was,  that 
a  disiiuet  Society,  devoted  to  this  object,  was,  soon  after,  formed,  and  Mr. 
D.  wa8  appointed  its  agent.  The  First  Annual  Keport  of,  the  Soeiely 
appeared  in  1826. 

From  this  time  till  the  elose  of  life,  the  snh|«oi  of  Prison  Diecipliiie  and 
Reform  was  the  one  great  subject  on  whioh  Mr.  Dwight*a  eneigies  wen 
oonoentrated.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  that  Howard  himself  ooold 
have  laboured  with  more  singleness  of  purpose,  or  more  intensity  of  effort, 

or  more  indomitable  perseverance,  than  he  evinced,  from  the  time  tliMt  he 
entered  this  dark  and  difficult  field,  till  he  was  called  to  his  rest  and  his 
reward.  In  184(),  as. Secretary  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  be  visited 
Europe,  to  inspect  several  of  the  principal  prisons  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
on  the  Continent.  The  visit  was  one  of  great  interest  to  him,  and  of  great 
importanee  to  the  eanse  in  behalf  of  whioh  it  was  made;  and  its  riiinlH 
were  given  to  the  public  in  the  Beport  for  the  sneeeeding  year.  Indeed 
the  whole  series  of  these  Reporto  are,  to  a  great  extent,  a  leoeid  <lf  Uw 
life  and  labours  of  Mr.  Dwight  during  a  period  of  thirty  years.  They  not 
only  contain  a  vast  amoont  of  Taioabie  information,  which  is  nowhere  else 
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to  be  found,  and  mark  the  progress  of  the  cause  of  Prison  Discipline  from 
its  very  commeiMMBient  in  this  ooantry,  but  they  contain  an  indirect  testi- 
mony in  rcspeet  to  liimsdf,  whidk  miut  always  giye  bin  ft  plue  among  tbA 
bondGMton  of  the  aga. 

On  the  IStb  of  June,  185S,  as  be  was  returning  firom  tbe  Court,  where 
be  had  been  attending  to  the  case  of  a  poor  drunkard,  bowaa  attacked  witb 
paralysis,  from  which,  however,  he  so  far  recovered  in  a  few  weeks  as  to  be 
able  to  att'-rt  l  to  his  ordinary  duties.  But  from  this  time,  it  was  manifest 
that  his  pliysical  energies  were  not  what  they  ha<l  been  before.  In  tho 
spring  of  1854,  though  he  wa^  uiiublc  lo  utie  his  owu  Laiui  for  writing,  he 
dlictated  to  bis  daughter  tbo  Twenty-niatb  Annual  Kcport  of  the  Society, 
with  whieb  be  bad  been  so  long  and  so  usefully  conneoted.  On  ibe  29tb  of 
May,  be  attended  tbe  Society's  aimual  meeting,  and  took  bis  aeenstomed 
part  in  reitding  extracts  from  the  Report ;  though  his  feeble  tones  left  an 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  all,  that  that  was  the  last  anniversary  at  whicb* 
he  would  be  present.  On  the  last  Sabbath  in  May  and  the  first  in  June,  he 
was  prevailed  upon  by  the  oarticst  entreaties  of  his  friend?,  to  iateruiit,  at 
least  for  that  day,  his  dutius  at  South  Boston,  where,  for  many  years,  he 
had  preached  the  Gu^pel  to  the  lusaue  poor.  But,  on  the  second  Sabbath 
in  Jnnet  be  actually  preaehed  to-  tbe  inmates  of  the  Asylum,  as  usnal,  and 
on  bis  retunm  tiioogbt  bimself  benefitted,  latber  tban  injured,  by  tbe 
exertion.  His  piesence  was  most  gialefnlly  weloomed  by  tbe  afiUetod 
beings  wbo  constituted  his  aodienoe ;  and,  at  tbe  eloee  of  tbe  ser\  ice.  they 
gathered  around  him  with  many  warm  expressions  of  good  will  and  affection. 
In  the  course  of  the  night  following  this  service,  he  was  attacked  with  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  which  soon  deprived  bini,  in  a  great  degree,  of  consci- 
ousness, and  terminated  fatally  on  the  cvtuing  of  the  12th  of  July.  His 
remains  repose  iu  the  cemetery  ut  Mount  Auburn,  and  upon  the  stone  that 
marks  tbe  spot,  is  tbe  following  inscription: — **Died  July  12, 1854,  Louis 
Dwight,  aged  sixty^one.  Founder,  and  tbirty  years  Seoretavy,  of  tbe  Poson 
Discipline  Society.  A  bene&otor  of  man;  a  friend  to  the  prisoner;. » 
reformer  of  prisons;  n  preaober  of  tbe  Gospel." 

FBOH  THB  BET.  A.  L.  STONE. 

BouTOif ,  July  19, 18W. 
My  dear  Sir:  It  is  now  nearly  eight  years  since  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  late  Hr.  Dwight,  when  I  first  became  tbe  pastor  of  the  chnreb  of  which  he 
had  been  then  for  twenty-five  years  a  member.  I  look  back  with  unqualified 
pleasure  upon  the  long  and  friendly  intimacy  with  him,  which,  in  a  relation  ao 
tender,  I  was  permitted  to  maintain.  His  face  and  form  are  still  before  me, 
distinct  and  clear  out  of  the  past.  lie  was  of  about  the  medium  height,  and 
strongly  built;  and,  though  at  one  period  of  his  lift,  afllicted  with  iUheaMi,  he 
was,  during  my  knowledge  of  him,  both  muscular  and  active.  As  an  instonce 
of  this,  that  took  me  sotnowhat  by  surprise,  I  recollect  that  some  three  or  four 
years  n^o,  when  a  scaffolding  was  crceted  around  the  spire  of  my  church  for 
repairs,  Mr.  Dwieht  guided  me  quite  to  the  summit  of  the  spire,  with  a  celerity 
and  vigour  of  movement  which  were  quite  remarkable.  The  expression  of  bis 
Ihce,  to  a  stranger,  would  seem  stem,  there  being,  as  its  habitual  aspect,  a  serious 
and  weighty  earnestness  in  it,  characteristic  of  the  man.  But  to  those  who  knew 
the  kindliness  of  his  disposition  and  the  re.il  iKnignity  of  his  spirit,  the  lines  of 
his  fiMS  were  all  softened  in  keeping  witb  tbe  tone  of  bis  real  feelings.  His  voice 
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also,  at  the  first  hearing,  confirmed  the  stern  expression  of  his  face*  being  dMpy 
full,  and  strong;  but  it  uttered,  only  and  always,  the  warmth  of  a  truly  benero- 
lent  heart.  T!ie  grasp  of  his  hand,  in  friendly  recognition  ,  was  of  a  singular 
hcartiuc>88  and  cordiality,  and  spoke  volumes  for  the  temper  of  hin  social  affeo- 
tioDg  and  the  ardoar  and  fidelity  of  his  Attachments. 

He  was  a  man  of  thorough  discipline  of  mind,  of  much  general  reading  and 
infonnation,  wrote  with  considerable  facility,  perhaps  even  beyond  what  the 
style  of  his  public  documents  would  sufrireat.  He  was  fond  of  collecting  and 
arranging  various  statistics,  and  was  both  comprehensive  and  minute  in  this 
department  of  his  knowledge,  and  perfectly  reliable. 

As  an  eztemponmeoos  speaker,  in  which  capacity  alone  I  had  the  fortune  to 
hear  him,  he  was  always  dear  and  methodical,  and  at  the  same  time  was  carried 
forward  with  an  earuestness  which  not  unfrequently  rose  to  great  fervour  and 
vehemence.  As  a  preacher  to  those  who  so  long  shared  his  Sabbath  ministra- 
tions, hu  was,  an  I  have  oileu  been  tuld,  happy  iu  the  adaptation  of  the  truth, 
and,  not  onDrequently,  very  tender  and  winning.  The  last  public  serrioe  in  that 
capadty  which  he  rendered,  when  his  health  was  most  unequal  tO  the  effort, 
was  especially  pathetic  and  fkithfiil,  as  though  he  Mt  he  might  never  renew  his 
admonitions. 

His  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in  the  work  to  which  he  devoted  so  many  and 
the  best  years  of  his  life, — the  cause  of  the  prisoner.  It  was  not  a  field  of  Uboor 
chosen  by  him  as  a  meansof  Uvetihood.  Notone  of  its  duties  was  ever  discharged 

by  him  in  a  perAmctory  manner.  His  heart  was  given,  as  with  the  ardour  of  a 
first  love  and  the  constancy  of  an  unchanging  dcrotion,  to  this  department  of 
philanthropic  cfibrt.  He  might  ahuoi»t  be  s&id  to  have  created  in  this  country 
the  cause  of  Prison  Discipline  Reform.  The  many  omiuent  men  who  have  been 
assodated,  as  patrons,  with  him  in  this  cause,  always  looked  up  to  him  as 
espedally  raised  up  and  designed  in  Providence  for  the  work.  Not  for  on© 
moment  did  he  flag  or  falter  in  it.  Up  to  his  strength  and  beyonr^  it,  from  first 
to  last,  he  proi^eruted  his  benevolent  mission,  and  had  the  satisfaction,  before  he 
left  the  world,  of  seeing  all  the  great  ideas  of  that  Reform,  for  which  he  had  con- 
tended, accepted  and  installed. 

Ho  possessed  great  eneigy  of  character  and  an  indomitable  perdstenee  of 
purpose,  united,  as  I  have  hinted,  in  private  and  social  life,  with  a  gentleness  and 
affectionateness  of  S|arit  and  manner  that  made  him  a  sure  abiding  place  in  many 
h^rts. 

I  cannot  avoid  adding  that,  as  a  member  of  the  Park  Street  church,  he  was 
most  abounding  in  Christian  labours  and  fidelities;  constant  in  his  aftendaaoe 
np6n  meetings  tor  prayer,  in  which  he  speeially  deiij^ted.  He  lelt  a  lively 

interest  in  the  young,  and  spoke  of  them  often,  and  always  remembered  them  in 
his  social  intcrcess^ions.  The  Concert  of  prayer  for  Colleges  was  an  occasion  of 
great  interest  to  him,  and  one  for  which  he  seemed  to  have  been  preparing 
for  the  whole  year.  In  his  relation  to  myself,  he  manifested  the  utmost 
delicacy  of  character,  with  a  very  high  sense  of  honour  and  a  true  and  deep 
sympathy. 

It  is  easy  now  to  go  on  in  these  memorials  of  him, — easier  than  to  stop,  bnt 
I  must  remember  that  the  space  you  can  give  to  such  reminiscences  must  be 
very  brief. 

All  of  us  who  knew  Um,  bless  Qod  for  his  useM  and  balmy  Ufe,  for  bis  peaoa- 
fill  Christian  death,  and  fi>r  the  predousnsas  and  flngiance  of  his  memory. 

Tours  fiuthfully, 

L.  STOKE. 


LOUIS  DWIQHT. 


FROM  N.  P.  WILLISi  ESQ. 

Idlbwild,  July  26,  1856. 

My  dear  Sir:  The  great  pleasure  I  feel  in  complying  with  your  request  is  mingled 
with  some  sense  of  surprise,  that  the  tribute  of  my  most  week-day  and  worldly 
pen  e«i  throw  any  light  tipoa  the  eminence  in  tbe  iMred  profession  which  it  is 
fhd  object  of  your  work  to  fllustrste.  A  second  thought  suggests,  however,  that 
it  is  the  comiuon  mason  who  builds  the  pedestal  to  the  statue,  and  that  the  hal- 
lowed ch!irarter  of  the  clergymnn  may  ho  lifted  into  its  host  light  and  relief  hy 
showing  separately  how  he  stood  upon  the  common  level  as  a  man.  Mr.  Dwight 
was  my  brother-in-law  and  mtiniate  friend;  and,  by  that  nearness  to  his  purity 
and  goodness,  (a  newiMss  which,  1  pray  God,  may  be  renewed  and  strei^th^ 
ensd  in  the  better  world  to  which  he  has  gone,)  I  am  enabled,  perhaps,  to  speak 
more  definitely  than  another  of  his  unprofessional  qualities. 

The  life  of  the  friend  of  whom  I  speak  was  given,  so  wholly  and  success- 
fully, to  the  cause  of  "Prison  Discipline,"  (Prison  Mercy,  it  should  more  properly 
bo  called,  by  the  feeling  always  uppermost  iu  his  mind,}  that  it  would  seem 
as  if,  by  his  devotion  to  it  and  his  success,  he  had  Mfilled  but  the  one  errand, 
allotted  to  him  by  Providenco  with  his  constitution  and  temper.  But  I  always 
thought  that  his  more  prominent  natural  qualities  were  left  unemployed  by  hia 
profession.  The  early  original  choice  of  it  (by  hi.s  parents  and  friends,  for  him) 
was  probably  owmg  to  tiie  very  legible  imprint  upon  his  countenance  of  his  mere 
qualities  of  heart, — the  sincerity  and  earnestness  that,  as  the  natural  expression 
of  the  Ihoe,  seem  to  mark  it  for  the  pulpit.  Truthfiilly  and  unmistakably  as 
thus  much  was  tdd  by  his  features,  howevw,  there  was  something  in  themonid 
of  his  face,  in  th<*  eye,  and  the  occasional  expression,  ns  well  as  in  tlie  build  and 
movement  of  his  frame,  which  toM  nf  stronger  qualities.  He  was  born  for  some 
one  of  those  leadersiiips  of  life  that  re<^uire  great  energy  and  courage.  Heroically 
fearkss,  prompt,  and  seiteeriflciDg,  he  would  ha?e  hem  tha  patriot  tm  hi 
country's  critinl  hour,  tiia  soldier  &r  the  forlorn  hope,'*  the  martyr  for  the 
trial  of  principle  and  nerve.  Champtonship  and  danger  wen  Louis  Dwight's 
natnrn!  element. 

You  will  pardon  me  for  sajMUg  that  there  was  a  charm,  for  me,  in  my  first 
acquaintance  witii  iuin,  (he  was  then  a  Divinity  student  at  the  InsUtution  near 
wUdi  I  was  at  sdiool,)  in  the  firank  and«very-day  j  u}  ousness  of  good-Mlowship 
that  marked  his  manners.  Never  wanting  in  good  advice,  or  in  rdigioua  iaflu- 
enco  at  its  time  and  place,  his  sincere  piety  gave  no  unnatural  restraint  to  his 
demeanour,  no  affectation  to  his  look  or  tone,  no  reluctance  to  his  .sympatliy  with 
common  life.  Ilis  constitutional  and  habitual  reverence  of  feeling  was  neitlier 
expressed  in  a  "phylactery,"  nor  in  "  making  broad  the  hem  of  his  garment j  ** 
but  he  breathed  it,  and  wore  it,  and  ins|rired  it  familiarly.  It  was  in  the  unoon* 
scious  magnetism  of  his  vcloe  and  hearing.  To  hear  him  pray  Was  to  be  no  less 
"  hold  of  his  hand  "  than  to  ramble  with  him  in  the  fields.  He  had  not  gona 
into  the  presence  of  God  to  speak  for  you — he  had  taken  you  with  him. 

To  the  last  day  of  Mr.  Dwight's  life,  I  ^lad  with  him  an  unlimited  interchange 
of  confidence.  With  his  own  spotless  pilgrimage  of  duty  and  with  my  chequered 
and  worldly  experience  thero  would  be  thought  to  belittle  sympathy;  yet  his 
tender  and  ihmiliar  interest  in  all  that  concerned  me,  his  counsel,  his  Arank  blame 
or  encouragement,  were  as  ready  as  thp  gra.«'p  of  his  hand.  We  had  one  taste  in 
common,  it  is  true.  His  love  for  a  fine  horse  was  a  passion.  We  both  rejoiced 
in  the  power  to  add  the  strength  of  a  fine  animal  to  our  consciousness  of  life  and 
motion.  The  very  last  walk  w»  todic  together  (if  I  may  mention  such  a  trifle  in 
connection  with  the  memory  of  such  a  man)  was  to  show  me  a  pair  of  spun  of 
a  peculiar  construction,  which  he  had  found  at  a  harness-maker's  in  Boston.  Wa 
were  both,  at  that  time,  trusting  to  the  saddle,  (undor  God'a  Provideaos,)  as  n 
You  II.  85 
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last  hope  of  recovering  from  desperate  illnesB.  lie  drove  me  out  to  show  mc  his 
&vourite  horse;  but  the  remedj  (which  had,  repeatedly  before,  rescued  him 
apfMtfently  Aimi  the  jftws  of  death)  fidled  the  one  of  us  who  wee  heei  prepared 

.  to  abide  its  issue. 

Mr.  Dwight  had  great  physical  strength.  He  was  built  for  an  athlete;  and 
his  keen  eye,  aquiline  nose,  and  strong  jaw,  with  the  well-set  muscular  ucrk  and 
full  chest,  would  have  given  iiim  thepre-emineiu^of  a  CoeurdeLion  in  tlie  timers 
of  toimey.  With  theee  snparioritMe  wholly  oncalled  upon,  however,  (and, 
doubtlese,  to  «  degree,  weighing  upon  hie  life  *nd  health  as  nnemployed  fecnlttmi 
will,)  he  was  the  more  subject  to  that  overtasking  of  the  brain  and  the  powers 
of  attention  which  ultimately  proved  fatal  to  him.  With  a  horse  under  him,  he 
had  a  reminding  consciouj»ue6S  of  what  j»hould  be  a  lurge  proportion  of  hid  daily 
life,  vigour  of  sensation  and  ample  exercise;  but  the  demand  was  upon  his 
ecope  of  morel  menegement,  the  cultivation  of  statistice,  the  contrivanoe  of  pro- 
jects of  private  benevolence  and  State  charities.  Hie  etrength  lay  in  hie  bodj— 
his  mind  only  was  put  in  harness  for  tlie  load. 

My  letter  I  fear,  proves  simply  that  1  have  nothing  to  say.  In  Mr.  Dwight'e 
8acr(Kl  devotion  to  liis.professiou  lay  all  the  eventii  of  his  life.  He  was  too  good, 
too  unambitiously  and  monottmouslj  exemplary,  to  he  a  subject  for  the  writw's 
pen.  We  mourned  his  death  with  the  reet  of  the  worid,  tot  what  the  prisoner 
had  lost  in  his  zeal  and  pcrsevcra;)ce.  But  I  mourned  him  with  my  inmost 
bofirt ,  as  a  brother,  end  aU  who  cottld  claim  him  as  a  relatiTe»  mourned  him  as 
a  lo5>s  irreparable. 

Trusting  that  my  brief  letter  may  serve  the  humble  purpose  which  I  proposed 
to  myeelf  at  starting,— the  throwing  Mr.  Dwight's  profeuional  eminmoe  into 
etronger  relief  bjsqggestiiig  what  he  wee,  more  familiarly,  as  a  man, — ^Iiemaia* 
my  dear  Sir,  Yours  sinoerely  and  with  the 

highest  respect, 

N.  P.  WILLIS. 


>e 

AUSTIN  DICKINSON. 

1819—1849. 

FBOX  THE  REV.  PROFESSOR  W.  O.  FOWLER. 

Amherst,  October  10,  ISTyfj. 

Bey.  and  dear  Sir :  I  very  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request,  Uat  X 
would  ^uniah  aome  notioes  of  the  life  and  ehaiaotor  i/[  the  Riv.  Aubttn 
PiOKiNBON.  As  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  pefsonal  aoqnaintanoe  with  htm, 
and  have  had  familiar  intercourse  with  hii  family  friends  who  rende  in  this 
town,  and  as  I  collected  some  facts  for  an  obituary  notice  of  him,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  I  can  convcnieiitlv  furnisli  a  statement  which  will  enable 
others  to  furni  a  sufficiently  correct  estimate  of  the  principal  passages  of  his 
life,  and  tlie  principal  leuiures  of  his  character. 

Mr.  Dickinson  was  born  iu  Amhcrat,  Mass.,  February  l^,  1791,  from  a 
Une  of  pious  ancestors.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Azariah  Dickinson,  and  Mrs. 
Maiy  Oiokinflon*  daughter  of  Hr.  Joseph  Eestmaa,  one  of  the  first  aettleis 
of  Amhent.  In  bis  filial  gmtilnde,  he  was  wont  to  eaj  that  he  "stodiod 
Thoology  andor  the  teaohiqgs  of  his  mother.**  Fvom  hor  ho  Momod  to  hm 
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derived  that  deep  eense  of  religious  obligation,  for  whicli  ke  was  disiia- 
gnished  in  eterj  part  of  hli  lift. 

H«  «iit«7ed  Bwtmoatli  OoU^  in  1809,  in  Iks  twentieth  jeer  of  his  ag^. 
Notwithstanding  the  weakness  ol  his  eyes,  whioh,  for  months,  made  1^ 
dependant  for  his  lessons  on  hit  room-mate,  who  read  aloud  to  him,  snch 
was  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  and  the  retentiveness  of  hia  memoty,  that  he 
took  hij^  ]>lri<M>  among  the  best  scholars  of  his  chisn.  For  a  period,  he 
boarded  m  the  family  of  ProfcBSor  Moore,  who  wa«  afti  rwardn  J*residcnt  of 
Amherst  Cnlle^o ,  and  thus  was  brought  under  the  personal  influence  of 
that  exuelleiit  man.  While  in  College,  he  was  distiuguishcd  in  his  class  as 
a  deep  thinker  and  a  ready  writer,  as  possessing  a  penetrating  intelleet  and 
a  lofty  imagpnattoo. 

Afier  his  gradnation  in  1818,  he  appears,  for  something  like  four  ysui» . 
to  have  been  in  foeUe  health,  in  darkness  sad  donht  with  respeot  to  his 
spiritual  condition,  and  unsettled  iu  his  plans.  In  that  period,  beside 
attending  at  home  to  general  reading,  for  the  sake  of  doing  something,  he 
studied  Law,  for  a  year  or  more,  in  the  offioe  of  Samuel  Fowler  Diokios<m, 
i!isq.,  in  Amherst. 

In  1817,  he  entered  the  family  of  General  Mason  of  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
as  a  teacher.  Here  lie  united  himself  with  a  ehurch  in  1818.  He  after- 
wards Studied  Theology  at  Princeton,  and  also  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Perkins 
of  West  Hartford,  Conn.  He  was  lioensed  to  preach  on  the  2d  of  FeV 
rnary,  1819,  hy  the  North  Assoeiatton  of  Hartford  oonnty. 

Afterwards,— in  July,  1819,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  be  travelled  to 
the  Southern  and  the  Southwestern  States,  visllod  Colleges,  Seminaries,  and 
Ecclesiastical  bodies,  and,  with  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  enjoyed  a  free 
intercourse  with  Christians  of  varif)us  denominations.  His  health  not 
allowing  him  to  settle  in  tli«  miuistrv,  he  declined  a  call  to  settle  in  Cam- 
den, S.  C,  though  very  poweiful  mduoemcnts  were  held  out  to  him. 

While  iu  Tennessee,  he  entered  on  the  enterprise  of  rai^jing  funds  for  the 
endowment  of  a  Theological  Seminary  with  so  maoh  earnestness  and  prao- 
tioal  wisdom,  that,  in  conjunction  widi  Mr.  Harden,  he  obtained  in  a  short 
time,  a  som  amply  suffieient  for  that  purpose,  and  for  snrpssring  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  his  fotends.  And  it  should  be  mentioned,  to  the 
credit  of  General  Jaokson,  that  sagacious  judge  of  character,  that  he  feoeived 
him  into  his  family,  gave  him  his  confidence  and  his  patronage,  and  fur- 
nished him  with  letters  to  his  friends  in  New  Orleans  and  elsewhere,  whioh 
were  of  great  service  to  him  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  his  mission. 

On  his  return  from  the  South,  he  stopped  at  Kichinoiul.  Va.,  in  the 
family  of  the  licv.  Dr.  John  H.  lUce.  Here  he  issued  a  pruspectus  for  a 
religious  paper  m  that  eity,  entitled  the  Familt  Yisitob  ;  and  in  tho 
course  of  a  few  months,  he  obtained  four  thousand  snbsoribers  for  it. 

He  returned  to  Amherst  in  June,  1822,  when  he  entered  upon  a  seiies 
of  labours  for  Amherst  College,  then  just  coming  into  existence.  Besides 
being  largely  coneemed  iu  raising  the  charity  fund  of  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
which  has  been  a  source  of  permanent  prosperity  to  the  College,  besides 
being  especially  efficient  in  raising  the  fund  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  for 
general  purposes,  he  exerted  as  much  influence  as  perhaps  any  other  man 
in  obtaining  a  Charter  for  the  College. 

In  1826,  he  was  ordained  at  Amherst  u»  an  evangelist.  About  this  time, 
he  established  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  National  Preaeher,  whioh,  ondex 
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lus  edltonhip,  bad  twalTO  ilicfiiaand  rabioriben.  While  oomMotMl  wiik  tbai 

work,  he  gratuitouBly  appropriated  a  considerable  part  of  the  year  1^7t  to 
the  service  of  the  American  Tract  Sooieiji  as  editor.  He  was  die  author 
of  Tracts  Nos.  283,  276,  and  384. 

In  Jane,  1881,  Mr.  Dickinson  vi«itf  1  England  mainlj  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health.  In  the  words  taken  from  a  printed  memoir  of  his  life,  pro- 
pared  for  iiu»ertioa  in  the  "Biographical  Noticcti'^  uf  his  College  class,  and 
from  which  Bome  of  the  fiusta  herein  atafted,  were  taken,  *'in  company  with 
hia  friend  and  teavelling  companion,  the  ReT.  Mr*  Nettleton,  he  atfeeoded 
many  paatoral  meetiogp,  and  preached  almoet  every  Sabbath.  He  oarefbllj 
informed  himself  reapeeting  the  educational  and  benerolent  inatitntiona  off 
Great  Britain,  and  made  many  Talo&ble  acquaintances  among  the  diatln* 
guished  clergymen  of  diflferent  r«'li<rious  denoiinnations." 

In  the  autumn  of  1888,  owing  to  feeble  health  and  the  weakness  of  his 
eyes,  he  relinqnisin  1  the  charge  of  the  National  Preacher.  In  the  spring  of 
i.b44,  he  cummeuced  hi^  iaiit  great  enterprise,  namely, — that  of  uudeavouring 
to  enliat  the  secular  preaa  in  ikTonr  <^  the  religione  morementa  of  the  day, 
■0  far  at  leaat  aa  to  pnbliah  articles  prepared  by  himself,  oommapieating 
religions  intelligence.  He  knew  that  the  seenlar  newepapm  hayo  groat 
influence  on  the  public  mind  for  good  or  for  evil  s  and  he  anxiously  aoi^i 
to  bring  that  influence  to  bear  upon  the  promotion  of  truth,  virtue,  and 
happiness.  Accordingly,  he  persuaded  a  considerable  number  of  editors  of 
those  newspapers  in  the  large  cities  to  open  their  columns  to  hi?^  articles,  for 
tiimultaneoua  publication ;  so  that  every  week  he  could  bpcak  to  tliuusands 
of  the  readers  of  the  leading  journals,  or  of  those  other  newspapers  which 
ahonld  copy  their  eommonieations  from  them.  For  this  delicate  and 
important  service  he  waa  eminently  qualified  by  his  fkmiliar  aoqnaintanoo 
with  all  the  great  schemes  of  benevolMiee,  In  operation,  and  by  his  style  of 
writing,  which  is  direct,  graphic,  and  impressive.  He  had  been  eng^;ed  in 
this  important  service  when  he  met  the  angel  of  death. 

So  rapid  waa  his  disease, — the  bilious  dysentery,  that,  in  less  than  two 
days,  it  had  done  its  work.  He  died  in  New  York  on  the  14th  of  August, 
1849,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age, 'at  the  house  of  his  brother,  the  Rev. 
Baxter  Dickinson,  D.  D.  His  body  was  brought,  on  the  16th,  to  Amherst, 
for  interment,  to  reat  by  the  side  of  kindred  earth ;  where  a  sermon  wii 
preached  by  die  present  writer,  and  fimeral  ademnities  were  oondnoled  in 
the  Centre  church. 

In  person,  Mr.  Dickinson  waa  tail  and  well  proportioned,  but  not  com* 
pactly  built.  His  countenance  was,  in  its  contour,  strongly  marked ;  and 
in  its  expression,  there  was  certainly  an  habitual  appearance  of  intensity,  if 
not  of  severity,  though  often  beaming  with  kindness.  He  was  of  a  high, 
nervous  temperament,  was  very  earnest  in  his  tone  of  mind,  and  was  dig- 
nified rather  than  graceful  in  his  manners  and  conversation.  He  was  a 
aolemn  and  impresavre  preacher,  thon^  he  is  said  to  have  written  bnt  Um 
sermons.  Some  of  his  sermons  were  published  in  the  National  Preacher. 
He  exhibited  great  ingenuity  and  sagacity  in  forming  plans  of  benoTolenoe, 
and,  aa  some  might  say,  a  full  share  of  worldly  wisdom  as  well  as  great  eneigy 
and  perseverance  in  carrying  them  out.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  every  plan  which  he  undertook.  He  will  long  be  remembered  as 
having  accomplished  a  great  amount  of  good  for  the  canse  of  Christ,  even 
though  his  "life  was  one  long  disease.^' 
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'  Mr.  Dickinson  married,  April  26,  1836,  Miss  Laura  WLittlesey  Camp, 
then  of  New  York,  el<it:i$t  daughter  of  Mr.  Joel  Camp,  of  Litchfield,  Conn., 
by  whom  2m  had  one  daughter  that  died  in  infuioj. 

Very  trolj  jam  frimid  and  bfolher, 

WILLIAM  0.  FOWLBB. 


DANIEL  TEMPLE  * 
1820—1851. 

Dahibi.  Tsxplb  wis  the  mn  of  DeMon  Daniel  and  Sarah  (Beard)  Tern* 
pie,  and  was  bom  at  Beading,  Mass.,  December  28,  1789.   He  was  the 

eldest  of  thirteen  children,  of  whom  eleven  lived  to  adult  age.  He  learned 
the  shoe-maker's  trade,  and  continued  to  work  at  it  in  hia  natiye  place,  till 
after  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

In  the  year  1810,  during  an  extensive  revival  of  religion,  he  became,  as 
he  hoped,  a  true  Christian;  and  in  December  of  the  same  year,  united  with 
the  Second  or  South  Congregational  church  in  lieadiug.  In  tiie  course  of 
that  winter,  he  read  Dr.  Bnehanaa'a  Cbriitian  Beeearehee;  whioh  probably 
gave  the  lint  permanent  direotion  of  his  ihooghts  toward  the  snbjeot  of 
foreign  missions.  Early  in  the  foUowiog  summer,  he  commeneed  his  pre* 
paration  for  College  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover.  He  entered  Dart* 
mouth  College  in  1813 ;  and,  having  sustained  himself  well  as  a  scholar, 
and  eminently  so  as  a  Christian,  duriug  bis  whole  course,  he  was  graduated 
in  1H17.  N\  hiie  a  member  of  College,  he  received  about  forty  dollars  a 
yca,r  from  the  funds  of  the  Union  Academy,  N.  H.,  and  the  rest  of  bin 
support  he  earned  by  teaching,  in  his  winter  vacations,  both  Grammar  and 
Singing  schools. 

Immediately  after  leaving  CoUoge,  Mr.  Temple  beeame  oonneoted,  as  a 
student,  with  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Audovcr,  where  he  continued 
three  years.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  at  Billerica,  by  the  Andover  Asso« 
ciation,  in  August,  1820.  After  being  employed  as  an  agent  for  the  Ame- 
rican l^nnri  of  Commit-isiouers  for  Foreign  Missions,  one  year,  in  Massa- 
chu-scUs,  he  was  ordained  at  Morth  Bridgewater,  October  3,  1821, — the 
Bev.  K.  S.  Storrs  of  Braiutree  preaching  the  sermon. 

In  December  of  the  same  year,  he  was  married  to  Kachel  B.,  daughter 
of  CoL  Timothy  Diz,  of  Boseawen,  N.  H. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1822,  theprelhninary  arrangements  having  been 
made,  Mr.  Temple  sailed  from  Boston  for  Blalta,  oanying  with  him,  through 
the  benevolence  of  a  few  iadividttals  in  Boston,  the  first  printing  press  thai 
was  taken  to  the  East. 

On  the  I  'lth  of  Jamiary,  1827,  Mrs.  Temple  died,  leaving  four  chiltlron, 
the  two  youngest  ot"  wLuiu  survived  their  mother  but  two  or  three  months. 
The  other  two, — both  sous,  have  since  graduated  at  Amherst  College,  and 
have  devoted  thomselves  to  the  ministry. 

*QoaUU.*a  Foa.  Bum,r-MB*  tern  Mn;  TMiiinli 
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Aflffir      deatk  of  lui  wife,  Mr.  T«iiiple  ntoraed  to  Hiit  oowttry ;  wad 

on  the  4th  of  January,  1880»  was  again  married  at  IlartforJ,  Conn.,  tO 
Martha,  daughter  of  Deacon  Nathaniel  Kly,  of  Longmeadow,  Maas. 
Immediately  after  this,  he  sailed  a  second  time,  for  Malta  ;  and  in  Decem- 
ber, 1833,  removed  from  3IaUa  to  Smyrna,  carrying  with  him  his  whole 
printing  establishment.  Ho  was  coniiectcd  with  the  press  daring  the  whole 
period  of  his  couucction  with  the  mission. 

Mr.  Temple  left  Smyrna  in  June,  1844,  in  oomeqiisiiM  of  the  i«liiM|iU8k« 
rnent,  by  the  Prndentud  Committee,  of  the  Greek  department  of  their  mis- 
sion in  Tnrkej,  whieh  hid  speebUy  ooonpied  hia  attention,  dating  the  laei 
ten  and  a  half  jean  of  his  missionary  life.  The  other  nussionaries,  who 
had  laboured  among  the  Greeks,  being  young  men,  were  transferred  to  other 
dcpjirtmcnts  ;  but  ho  bcin^  too  far  advanced  in  life  to  acrpiirf>  anew  and 
difficult  language,  it  was  thought  best  by  the  Committee  that  he  should 
return,  and  seek  a  field  of  usefulucf^s  in  his  native  land.  So  long  and  so 
completely  had  his  interests  been  identified  with  those  of  the  miijiiioD  to  the 
Mediterranean,  that  it  wis  no  mdinaiy  trial  to  him  to  leave  it.  It  ooafe 
him  a  greater  saeiifice  of  feeling  even,  then  it  did  to  leave  hia  native  land 
at  the  commeneement  of  his  missionaij  life.  Bat  he  eheerfnUy  anhmiited 
to  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  IKvine  will.  He  arrived  in  Beaton  with 
bis  family  on  the  16th  of  August. 

His  firm  constitution  )i;><l  b*Tomc,  to  some  extent,  enfeebled,  by  b^ng 
residence  in  a  w  inu  -inil  enervating  climate;  but  tho  rhangc  of  air.  and 
rest  from  his  labuuris,  which  he  onjnvcd  dunug  his  voyage  of  m  v l  uty-one 
days,  so  invigorated  his  system,  that  hu  appeared,  on  his  arrival  m  Boston, 
to  be  in  peribet  health. 

In  September,  he  went  to  Cleaveland,  Ohio,  then  the  residenoe  of  a  rister 
of  the  aeoond  Mn.  Temple.  Boring  the  anooeeding  winter,  beetdea  preach* 
ing  occasionally  in  Cleaveland,  he  preached  several  Sabbaths  in  a  smill, 
destitute  Tillage  in  the  vicinity,  which  was  then  considered  missiontfj 
ground  ;  and  nho  spent  several  weeks  in  Painesville,  Ohio,  where  bo  was 
instrumrut  il  in  harmonizing  a  sadly  divided  church.  Durmg  the  sprin;^',  he 
was  emitluyrd  as  an  agent  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Mih^^ions  iu 
Cincinnati  aud  its  vicinity ;  and  was  employed  in  the  same  capacity,  daring 
the  snmmer  and  antnmn,  among  the  chnrebes  in  New  England  and  the  State 
of  New  Tork; 

Near  the  close  of  the  antnmn  of  he  went  to  Coneoid,  N.  H.,  whom 
he  supplied  the  place  of  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Noyes,  whose  failii:^  health  required 
the  snspenaion  f  bis  pastoral  laboon.  Here  he  laboured  most  assiduou^y 
as  well  as  acceptably,  nearly  a  year.  About  the  close  of  summer,  after 
exerting  himself  manifestly  beyond  his  strength,  during  some  weeks  of 
excessive  heat,  a  great  and  sudden  change  of  temperature  occurred.  He 
took  a  severe  cold  which  serioueily  affected  his  vocal  organs,  and  rendered 
speaking  difficult  and  painfiil.  Pastoral  duties  still  pressing  upon  him, 
however,  he  oontioued  to  disoharge  them,  regardless  of  personal  d|aoomfort, 
and  apprehending  no  permanent  injniy,  until  a  slight  hemorriiag^  of  the 
Imigs  warned  him  of  hi-  1  anger.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease that  terminated  his  life. 

After  suspending  his  labours  a  few  weeks,  he  resumed  them,  speaking  at 
first  with  great  caution.  In  February,  1847,  he  went  to  Phelps,  N.  Y., 
and,  utter  preaching  to  the  first  Presbyterian  church  about  three  months, 
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acf^eptcd  an  invitation  to  beeomo  its  pastor,  and  was  iTistalloil  in  June,  lie 
laboured  here  for  two  years,  wuli  some  .slight  interruptions  occasiioued  by 
hoarseness,  and  then  left  his  charge,  for  a  few  weeks,  as  he  supposed,  iu  the 
hope  that  okuge  of  sir  and  reiil  would  miprove  bis  health,  whid  had  grad- 
ually fuled.  But,  finding  himself  unable  to  resume  his  professional  duties, 
he  rerii^Ded  his  pastoral  eharge  in  the  autumn  of  1849. 

After  this,  the  progress  of  his  disease,  though  gradual,  was  very  apparent. 
Still  he  occasionally  preached  in  different  places,  anxious  to  spend  nil  his 
strenirtli  in  Ins  Master's  service,  and  did  net  relinquish  the  hope  of  bfing 
again  aetutly  engaged,  till  within  a  short  period  of  his  death.  He  died  in 
the  perfect  eonlidenee  of  a  better  life,  on  the  9th  of  August,  liSAl,  in  the 
midst  ui  his  relatives,  and  iu  the  paternal  home  in  which  he  hrst  saw  the 
light.  His  taaeoA  sermon  was  proaohed  by  the  BeT.  William  Ooodell,  mis- 
sionary at  Constantinople,-^en  on  a  visit  to  this  eoontry.  It  was  pub- 
lished. 

It  is  not  known  that  Mr.  Temple  ever  published  any  thing  in  English, 
except  a  Sermon  preached  in  the  Old  South  church,  Boston,  in  lf^22,  on 
the  Sabbath  evening  previous  to  hi.s  first  leaving  the  country,  and  some 
occasional  articles  in  different  periodicals.  In  his  editorial  labours  iii  con- 
nection witli  the  missionary  press,  he  prepared  many  books  which  were  pub- 
lished iu  the  modern  Greek,  Italian,  and  Armeuiau  languages.  Bet>ides 
elementary  works  for  sehoola,  be  wrote  many  Scripture  Histories,  as  the 
Lives  of  Abraham,  Hoses,  Joseph,  David,  Daniel,  Paul,  and  others.  He* 
also  wrote  many  articles  for  a  Monthly  Mapwine,  of  wbiidi  be  was  the 
Editor,  published  in  llodem  Qreek. 

FBOM  THE  RB7.  WILLIAM  600DELL, 
mmouAaT  At  ooMtvAxnMorui. 

DsDBAx,  Jvif  1$,  186S. 
Bev.  and  dear  Sfar:  With  that  man  of  Ood»  of  whose  diaracter  you  wish  me 
to  give  yon  a  sketch,  I  bad  more  opportunity  for  being  intimately  acquainted, 

than  almost  any  other  person.  Tv.  f>  y^ars  at  Phillips  Academy  under  our  p'ond 
Preceptor  Adams,  four  years  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  three  years  at  Andovcr 
Theological  Seminary, — nine  years  we  studied  together,  the  last  seven  of  which 
we  occupied  the  same  room,  slept  in  the  same  bed,  sat  at  the  same  table,  and 
prayed  in  the  same  closet.  After  we  left  this  country,  our  fiimilies  lived 
together  nine  months  under  the  same  roof  at  Malta;  and,  though  we  subse- 
quently oecupii'd  different  station?,  ret  we  occasionally  visited  each  other,  nnd 
our  corrciipondencc,  always  frequent,  was,  during  all  the  latter  years  of  his 
sojourn  in  the  East,  as  often  certainly  as  once  a  week.  Several  hundreds  of  his 
letters  I  must  have  preserved  at  Constantinople,  all  of  wbieb  are  as  firesb  and 
good  as  though  they  had  been  written  in  the  New  JeroBSlem  above,  rather  than 
at  Smyrna  in  Turkey  hero  below.  In  the  remarks  then,  which  follow,  you  wiU 
understand  me  to  "speak  that  I  do  know,  and  to  testify  thut  I  have  seen." 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Temple  was  truly  patriurchai  and  apo.-»iolic.  Who- 
ever saw  him,  would  be  likely  to  think  at  once  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Peter,  or  Paul.  Though  always  kind  and  courteous  in  his  manners,  yet  he  waa 
as  venerable  as  we  can  well  imagine  any  of  those  ancient  wortliies  to  have  heen. 
He  always  secured  the  respect  of  men,  even  of  the  nio.<5t  thouphtlrss  and  gay.. 
At  College,  neither  the  ambitious  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  idle  and  dissipated 
on  the  other,  were  ever  known  to  trifle  with  his  name  or  diaracter.  He  was 
never  nicknamed.  Whenerer  lie  spoke,  he  commanded  attentico,  and  eveiy 
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voice  would  be  at  once  hashed,  however  noisy  and  boisterous  before.  It  was 
not  his  logic,  but  his  goodness, — not  his  great  reasoning  powers,  but  his  great 
mndovr  of  mind  wad  oourteoiMiiesa  of  muiiMr,  tlutt  tAmjB  amattpd  Ibr  him  s 
pfttient  hearing.  For,  though  he  was  ft  good  scholar,  and  atood  much  higher  in 
the  estimation  of  his  Tutors  and  class-mates  than  in  his  own  estinsntinn,  yet  it 
was  not  his  scholarship,  but  the  m(>ral  excclloDce  of  his  character,  that  mado 
him  &o  great,  and  that  gave  him  such  uilluence. 

His  mmnner  ia  the  pulpit  wm  always  serious  snd  impressive.  His  Toioe  iraa 
sononms;  his  demeanoiir  dignified;  liis  thoughts  veighty  and  solemn;  and  his 
fine,  open  counte&SBoe  would  be  generally  lighted  up  with  a  bright  glow  of  ani- 
mation. Ilis  sermons  would  never  fail  to  secure  the  clo«o  attention  of  all  his 
hearers;  but  they  would  be  especially  prized  by  all  the  inquiring,  the  praying, 
and  the  spiritually-uiinded  ones,  of  the  congregation.  With  metaphysics  and 
politjes  he  nem  meddled.  The  Seripturw  were  his  metsphyaies.  The  Scrip- 
tures were  his  Theology.  The  Holy  Spirit  and  his  own  experience  were  his 
Masters,  and  he  knew  no  other.  It  is  believed  that  but  very  few  couM, 
from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  "bring  forth  out  of  their  trea.sures  tilings  new  auid 
old,"  for  "  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ,"  lilie  this  good  brother. 

His  scqiisiiitMifie  with  the  Scriptures  wss  wonderful.  He  was  Ikmiliar  with 
every  part  of  them.  He  drank  deeply  into  the  apirit  of  than.  *'  The  word  of 
Christ  "  dwelt  in  him  **  rirhly  ;'*  nor  was  this  in  a  foolish  or  in  an  unprofitable 
manner,  but  it  was  "in  all  wi-^  loni."  All  his  prayers  and  his  preaching,  and 
even  his  common  conver.satioti,  showed  his  faiuiliarity  with  tiiese  spiritual 
classics.  Though  ho  did  not  always  quote  them,  yet  his  allusions  to  them  were 
conatant,  and  were  most  natural  snd  happy.  He  hrred  them;  hereveranoed 
them;  and  he  used  them  in  a  manner  no  less  rererent  than  pertinent. 

Dis  manner  of  explaining  tlu-  Scriptures  was  most  simple  nnd  easy;  and,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  year  unto  the  ctk!  of  it,  he  couM  ^ii  :tnd  explain  them  all 
day  long  in  a  manner  the  most  famiiur,  instructive,  and  unostentatious,  and 
with  s  glow  of  countenance  which  indicsted  how  deeply  hia  own  heart  was 
affected  with  the  truth.  In  this  respect  I  never  knew  hia  equal.  In  thia  reapeet 
he  was  "  higher  from  his  shoulders  and  upward  than  any  of  the  people."  This 
hrtliit  Tnnrlo  him  a  very  instructive  and  agreeable  companion;  and  it  fitted  him 
most  admirably  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  little  social  prayer  meetings. 
For  aU  meetings  of  this  kind  he  always  seemed  as  ready  as  though  lie  had  just 
reoeived  a  fresh  *'  unction  from  the  Holy  One;*'  by  virtue  of  which,  he  had  deur 
and  impressive  views  of  truth  and  duty,  and  **  knew  all  thinga." 

The  habits  of  Mr.  Temple  were  always  devotional,  and  that  to  a  very  cxtmor- 
dinary  degree.  His  ho^r^  f  ir  retirement  were  most  sacred,  lie  had  daily  inter- 
course with  the  Father  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Ilis  prayers  were  always 
pertinent,  fervent,  and  copious;  and  those  who  united  wHh  him,  might  well 
wonder  why  he  ever  finished  them;  for  he  alwaya  aeemed  to  have  as  much  to  say 
at  the  close  as  when  he  first  began. 

This  man  of  God  never  obtruded  himself  *'  where  he  ought  not."  From  the 
first  day  of  my  acquaintance  with  him  till  the  last,  in  all  his  intercourse  with  his 
fidloW'Students,  or  with  any  others,  I  never  knew  him  to  take  any  other  than 
'*  the  lowest  place;'*  and  that  phMse  he  always  kept  till  called  upon  by  those  pre* 
sent  to  "  go  up  higher."  He  was  indeed,  (in  the  language  of  one  of  his  parish* 
ioners  in  thi.s  country,)  "as  complete  a  gentleninn  n>  St.  Paul  himself."  He 
was  no  Frenchman  in  his  maniicr^»,  but  hu  was  as  emphatically  "  courteout**  at 
that  liberally  educated  Apostle  enjoins  all  his  Christian  brethren  to  be. 

Though  he  was  not  so  acute  a  reasoner  as  aome,  yet  he  was  exceedingly  fond 
of  religious  discussion ;  or  rather,  so  great  was  his  love  for  r^gioua  truth,  that 
ho  could  not  refrain  from  conversing  about  it  with  every  body,  even  withopfMK 
aers.  But  his  patience  under  interruption  and  contradiction,  and  his  Harbearaiioa 
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with  all  Uie  igxMrauce  auU  siill-concuU  trei^uentlj  iDAnifested  bjr  sacb  persons, 
tntiy  Mtoniibiiig.  He  ftlwftyt  mtde  todi  dtoeunioiis  t  penoBftl  matter 
with  then,  tad  pointed  out  their  denger  with  gmi  pleinneee;  but  withal  he 
menifeeted  each  a  sinoeve  end  tender  regard  for  their  temporal  and  espocially 
eternal  welfare,  that  they  seemetl  to  ft'ol  that  he  was  their  best  fk'ieiid,  endttis 
believed  he  ucvcr  inatle  any  one  his  enemy  by  such  plain  dealing. 

When  Mr.  Temple  commenced  his  studies,  he  could  uot  be  prevailed  upon  to 
teke  any  exercise.  Dturing  his  whok  College  life,  it  is  not  beliefed  he  ever  took 
tliree  steps  for  the  sake  of  exercise.  He  felt  the  need  of  none,  and  took  none. 
But  he  enj()3-cd  good  health  all  the  time,  and  studied  full  three  or  four  times  as 
much  every  day  as  his  chum  was  able  to  do.  In  after  life,  however,  he  fouud  it 
necessarj  for  his  health  to  take  exercise,  and  he  attended  to  it  with  much  rega« 
larity.  So,  in  the  former  part  of  his  religioiis  course,  he  very  eddom  indulged  in 
a  red  hearty  laug^.  He  thought  it  saToured  of  Mty.  And  wlien  he  saw  his 
less  scntpolmis  room-mate  indulging  himself  In  this  respect  beyond  what  ho 
thought  was  meet,  (which  was  hy  no  means  an  unconminn  event  in  those  days,) 
he  would  bring  down  his  list  witli  mighty  enerj^y  upon  ihe  table  and  exclaim, 
*'I  said  of  Ittughtur,  it  is  mad,  and  of  mirth,  what  doeth  it.'"  But,  in  after 
life,  he  found  this  also  eondudve  to  health,  and  he  did  not  hesitate,  at  proper 
tirui  s,  to  indul<;e  in  it  with  p:reat  freedom, as  though  he  had  all  confidence  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  medicine.  Indeed  his  spirit  was  more  cheerful  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  lif'>.  t!tnn  it  was  in  the  former  part;  and  so  much  the  more,  ae  he  "  saw 
the  day  approaching.*' 

The  eharaeter  of  this  good  man,  as  a  masionsry,  can  be  readily  inftmd  ftom 
his  general  diaracter  as  a  Christian.  All  that  spirit  of  candour,  of  prayerflilness, 
and  of  entire  consecration,  which  distinguished  him  as  a  Christian,  he  carried 
with  hira  into  the  missionary  field.  On  account  of  his  connection  \vit!t  tho 
press,  however,  his  labours  did  not  tell  as  the  labours  of  some  other.s  have  dune. 
He  was  connected  with  the  pre^s  fruui  lirst  to  last,  though  this  connection  was 
rather  an  unnatural  one,  as  being  much  less  suited  to  his  taste  than  more  spirit- 
ual labours,  which  would  bring  tho  very  tones  of  his  voice  into  contact  with  the 
consciences  and  hearts  of  men.  But  he  was  "faithful  in  that  which  is  least.** 
Ihe  hrst  mission  press  sent  to  Western  Asia,  he  took  with  him,  when  hv  sailed 
from  Boston  to  Malta.  But  though  be  set  up  the  press  in  that  Island,  and  was 
a  missionary  m  Malta,  yet  he  was  not  a  missionary  lo  Malta;  for  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  prow  were  for  the  regions  beyond.  Tn  1833,  he  removed  with  the 
prms  to  Smyrna,  and  fought  its  battles  there,  when  it  was  ordered  out  of  the 
country;  but  though  he  continued  with  it  there  till  he  left  the  mission  in  1844, 
yet  after  all  he  was  never,  properly  speaking,  a  missionary  to  Smyrna.  Schools 
among  the  Greeks  indeed  he  superintended  there,  and  the  glorious  Gospel  ui  the 
Messed  Qod  he  preached  there,  generaUy  in  English,  as  indeed  he  did  with  gnat 
power  and  success  at  Malta;  but  his  {principal  labours  were  in  connection  with 
the  press.  And  whoever  would  see  what  he  did,  must  go  to  Constantinople,  to 
Aintab,  and  indeed  through  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Where- 
ever  the  numerous  books  that  issued  from  his  press  were  sent  or  carried,  there 
it  was,  our  brother  spoke;  and  in  wbateTer  city,  or  town,  or  vOlsge,  or  fluuity, 
the  rsading  of  those  books  was  blessed  to  any  individual,  there  the  fruits  of  his 
labours  q^ear. 

There  was  one  kind  of  mis<!ion?iry  labour  very  faithfully  performed  by  otjr 
brother,  which  is  d^erring  of  special  notice,  viz:  Jfe  was  a  miHsio/iury  to  all 
hia  miastonarff  aasociiUeB.  By  his  example  before  them,  his  prayers  for  them, 
his  interoourse  with  them,  or  his  letters  to  them,  he  endeaTonied  to  make  them 
all  better  missionaries.  He  n^oieed  m  their  success  as  in  his  own*  And  indeed 
their  suooaas  leoe  his«  being  the  rstiiU  of  his  own  labours  and  prayers,  perhaps 
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in  tome  ciBee,  even  more  thttt  of  fhein,  though  he  would  hiniMlf  be^kil 
penon  to  wtertain  any  such  thought. 

I  fear,  my  dear  Sir,  that  the  meagre  sketch  I  have  thus  given  yoo,  will  be  as 
&r  from  meeting  your  ezpoctnt ions  as  it  is  from  meeting  my  own  wishes;  and 
could  I  only  sit  down  in  my  own  study  at  Constaniinople,  I  could  ca^iily  recall 
so  many  interesting  remiuisoenoes  of  that  good  brother  as  to  be  aUe  to  do  mnoh 
bettor  justioe  to  his  cherMter.  But  in  this  oonntiy,  I  am  so  drifen  shout  from 
place  to  plsee,  that,  in  writing  the  above,  I  had  to  pen  s  Ibw  lines  liere,  snd  s  l^w 
titere,  ss  I  oould  find  s  nunnent'a  leisure. 

Youra  in  the  bonds  of  the  Go  |k  1, 

W.  GuuiiELL. 


BENJAMIN  BLYDENBUiiG  WISNER,  D.  D* 

1820—1886. 

Benjamin  Blydenbubo  Wisner  was  bora  in  Goshen,  Orange  county, 
N.  Y.,  September  29, 1794.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Polydore  B.  sad 
Msm  (Blydenburg)  Wianer;  both  of  whom  were  professors  of  feligion. 
His  father  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Goshen,  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Presbyterian  cbureh  in  that  viUsge.  He  removed  to  Geneva,  Ontsp 
rio  county,  when  this  son  was  three  years  old.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession, and,  for  several  years  previous  to  his  decease,  held  the  office  of 
District  Attorney  for  the  VVesteni  pan  of  New  York.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  forty-four,  when  his  son  Benjamin  had  just  reached  the  age  of  twenty. 
On  return  homo  from  a  tour  of  oHicial  dutj',  he  was  Beized  with  a  vio' 
lent  illness,  which  quickly  had  a  fatal  issue. 

The  yonthfnl  days  of  the  son  were  spent  under  the  paternal  roof,  parUy 
in  study,  and  partly  in  the  pursuits  of  agrioulture.  To  the  ciroumstanco 
of  bis  having  been  aocustomed  to  labour  on  a  farm,  he  attributed  much  of 
the  physical  vigour  for  which  he  was  distinguished  in  subsequent  years.  He 
pursued  his  studies  preparatory  to  entering  College  under  the  tuition  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Axtcll,  then  pastor  of  the  church  in  Geneva.  He  joined  the 
Sophomore  class  in  Union  College,  Schenectady,  in  1810,  and  graduated 
in  1813,  at  tiiu  age  of  uiiicteeu. 

His  first  year  after  leaving  College  he  spent  as  Prindpal  of  an  Academy 
at  Johnstown,  N.  Y.  At  the  dose  of  the  year  he  letanted  home ;  and,  as 
his  &ther  died  about  this  time,  he  was  occupied  nearly  fifteen  months  in 
settling  the  estate  and  inanaging  the  farm.  He  bad  entered  his  name  as  a 
student  at  Law  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Judge  Piatt ;  but,  on  bis  way  to 
Orange  county,  where  ho  had  business  to  transact,  hr  sfftppcd  at  Schenec- 
tady, and  was  strongly  solicited  to  acct'])t  a  Tutorship  in  tho  College.  He 
did  accept  it,  and  continued  in  the  office  from  the  autucm  of  1815  to  the 
clo^e  of  the  collegiate  year  of  1818.  He  has  been  heard  to  say  that  he 
found  much  advantsge  in  what  the  worthy  President  told  him  was  a  law  for 
the  offioers  of  that  institution,  "never  to  be  angry  but  by  rule.'* 

«  CommoDiMtton  fttm  If n.  Wimtr. 
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While  he  was  a  stuileiit  in  College,  those  religions  impressionH  which  had 
heeu.  the  result  of  a  faithful  pareutal  uainiug,  seem  to  have  been  reyived 
and  de«pesod,  snd  without  any  thing  lik«  a  atrongly  marked  experience,  he 
indnlged  the  hope  that  he  had  beeome  reeondled  to  Chkl.  In  the earljpaTt 
of  1816,  while  he  held  the  ofliee  of  Talor,  he  joitied  the  Presbyterian 
ehnroh  in  Schenectady,  and  connntincod  the  stndf  of  Theolc^j  tinder  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Yatea,  then  a  Profooeor  in  die  GoUege. 
During  the  period  of  his  Tutorship,  he  evinced  his  desire  to  be  useful,  by 
gathering',  in  mnncction  with  n  f How  Tutor,  a  small  congrcgatioT>  of 
coloured  people,  whom  they  addressed  on  Saturday  evening  in  relation  to 
their  spiritual  interest*,  and  met  ou  Sabbath  moruiug  for  the  purpose  of 
oomuiunicutiug  Sabbath  school  ioalruction. 

He  leaigned  hie  Tutorship,  and  beeame  a  member  of  the  Theological 
Seminaiy  at  Princeton,  in  Norember,  1818.  He  entered  the  Seminary  one 
year  in  advanee,  having  proTionidy  made  himself  qoite  familiar  with  the 
Hebrew.  As  a  Theological  student,  he  was  moat  diligent  and  laboriona ; 
and,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  he  was  an  active  snpeiintendcnt  of  a 
8ribl>ntb  school.  In  June,  1820,  he  was  licensed  to  preaeh,  and,  during 
that  >utiimer,  preached  as  a  cuudidate  to  the  Presltytorian  church  in  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  received  a  unanimous  call  to  become  their  pastor, — 
which  he  declined.  On  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Miller,  he  was  invited  to 
proauh  as  a  candidate  iu  the  Old  South  church,  Boston,  then  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  Bev.  Joshna  Huntington.  He  accepted  this  invitation  in 
'  September  tbllowing,  at  whi^  time  he  left  the  Seminary:  the  result  of  his 
probationary  preaching  was,  that,  in  the  anooeeding  November,  that  dturoh 
extended  to  him  a  eall  to  beeome  its  pastor;  whidh,  after  due  deUbesaliOD, 
he  accepted. 

He  was  regularly  introduced  to  the  paf*toral  office  in  the  Old  South 
church,  February  21,  18!21.  The  ordination  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wood.'i  of  Andover.  Here  he  continued  h'i»  labours  during  a 
period  of  twelve  years.  Iu  October,  18o2,  lie  waa  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  MisMons ;  and  in 
November  following  he  resigned  his  charge,  with  a  view  to  accept  this 
appointment.  His  health  had  begun  to  decline  a  yaar  previons  to  liis 
dismission ;  and,  in  Febmaiy,  1882,  he  repaired  to  a  Soudiem  climate,  in 
the  hope  of  invigorating  his  constitution ;  but,  on  his  return  to  Boston  in 
June  following,  he  found  himself  still  too  feeble  to  resume  his  pastoral 
duties.  He  f-pent  the  summer  in  Connecticut,  during  which  his  health  con- 
siderably improved.  It  was  in  these  cimnnstances,  though  not  without 
much  anxious  deliberation  and  consaltatiou,  that  he  accepted  the  new  and 
responsible  office  projBTered  to  him. 

lie  addrosiied  himtielf  with  great  vigour  and  success  to  the  arduous  duties 
which  now  devolved  upon  him;  and  his  natural  energy  of  character,  his 
remarhable  aptitode  for  business,  and  his  absorbing  interest  in  the  mission- 
ary cause,  rendered  these  duties  at  once  easy  and  pleasant.  He  travelled 
extensively  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  forming  new  missionary  organin* 
ations,  and,  by  his  effective  addresses,  elevated  the  standard  of  missionary 
feeling  and  effort.  His  health,  mennwhile,  became  increasingly  v!L">rous  ; 
and,  at  the  time  when  lie  was  overtaken  by  his  last  iUneSB,  he  felt  that  be 
was  enjoying  an  almost  renovated  constitution. 
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Baft,  in  ilw  midBi  at  »  eureer  whioh  seemed  Ml  of  promise  aod  hope,  ke 
WM  saiddenly  emeted.  On  Wedneaday  the  4th  of  Febmary,  he  was  taken 
31,  end  the  disease,  in  its  progress,  developed  itself  as  scarlet  fever.  On 
the  succeeding  Friday  night,  it  fifst  essnmed  a  threatening  aspect,  and  soon 

all  hi.s  faculties  sunk  uuJer  its  power.  In  his  delirium,  his  mini  fastened 
almost  cuutiuually  upon  subjects  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  and 
especially  to  the  cause  of  missions.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  February,  1835, 
in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Wibucr  received  many  testimonies  of  the  high  ostiiuatiuu  iu  which  he 
was  held  by  the  churches  and  by  the  public  at  large.  Ho  was  honoured  with 
the  degree  of  Doetor  of  Dimity  from  Union  OoUegc  in  1828.  He  wm  » 
membw  of  the  Boerd  of  Direotors  of  the  Amerieen  Ednestion  Sodely,  and 
of  the  Pmdential  Oommittee  of  the  Ameiieen  Board  of  Gomnussioners 
lor  Foreign  Missions  ;  was  a  Trustee  of  the  Theologioil  Seminsry  at  Ando* 
▼er,  Ae.  During  his  minirtry,  he  was  invited  to  occupy  several  different 
spheres  of  u.«?efulnesg,  among  which  was  the  Profcssor.ship  of  Ecclosiastical 
History  and  Pastoral  Care  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andovor ;  but 
his  strong  predilections  for  the  appropriate  work  of  a  minister  led  him  to 
decline  them  all. 

Dr.  Wisncr  published  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Miriam  Phillips, 
1823 ;  a  Sermon  before  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  Boston  and 
Tioinity,  1824 ;  Review  of  Br.  Clianning'B  Dedication  Sermon,  (anonymous,) 
1826 ;  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Hon.  William  Phillips,  1827;  a  Sermon 
before  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel,  1829 ;  History  of  the  Old 
South  church  in  Boston,  in  four  Sermons,  1830;  a  Sermon  on  Sabbath 
schools,  1880 j  Beview  of  ''the  New  Divinity  tried,"  (anonymous,)  1832. 

I>r.  Wisncr  was  married  in  November.  1820,  to  Sarah  Johnson,  of  Johns* 
town,  N.  Y.,  who  still  (1850)  survives.    They  had  no  cliildren. 

My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Wisner  commenced  whrn  he  became  a  student 
in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  and  soon  passed  into  a  friendship 
which  continued  till  the  clo^c  of  his  life.  I  wa^  impressed  from  the  begin- 
ning,  as  I  believe  all  who  knew  him  at  Princeton  were,  with  his  substantial 
and  enduring  qualities,  partieolarly  his  sound  judgment,  hts  severe  intelle^ 
inal  disoipline,  his  thoroughness  in  every  thing  that  he  nndertook,  hia 
unvarying  oheerfolness  and  good  nature,  ami  his  de^  interest  in  the  work 
to  which  he  had  devoted  himself.  When  he  was  orduned  at  Bot^ton,  I  was 
a  member  of  the  ordaining  council,  and  from  that  time  till  his  death  was  a 
frequent  visitor  in  his  family.  In  his  private  intcrconrse,  he  was  free  and 
cheerful,  but  never  forgot  the  decorum  that  belonged  to  his  office.  He  was 
a  true  and  generoua  friend,  and  there  are  many  In-sides  myself,  who  remem- 
ber with  pleasure  and  gratitude  his  warm  aii  I  wlioli  -souled  greetings.  His 
preaching  was  eminently  sober  and  iuMiuctise;  his  style  was  rigidly  cor- 
rect, without  any  attempt  at  ornament ;  and  his  delivery  was  somewhat  that 
of  a  lawyer  engaged  for  his  dient.  He  was  rather  below  than  above  the 
medium  stature,  and  had  a  expressive  of  much  vigour  and  tntelligenee. 
His  manners  were  simple  and  natiusl,  indicating  an  independent  spirit,  and 
yet  &r  from  any  thing  forward  or  assuming.  He  was  thorou^y,  even 
sternly,  true  to  1^  eonviotions,  whatever  saecifiee  it  might  cost  hSn. 
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FBOK  THB  BEY.  FBAHGIS  WATLAND,  D.  D., 
muoivT  or  maown  mrmum, 

Pbotiomoi,  Oekober  16,  1860. 
S«r.  uifl  dew  Sir:  My  aeqnaintene*  with  the  Uto  Umented  Dr.  Wianflr  oooi- 
menoed  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1811.   At  that  time,  I  joined  the  Sophomore 

claf?s  in  Union  Collfgo,  of  m  hich  he  was  a  member.  We  soon,  of  course,  became 
know  n  to  each  other,  and  were  un  intimate  terms  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

When  I  first  saw  Mr.  Wisuer,  he  was,  I  thmk,  m  his  scvcDteenth  year,  just 
spproaehing  menhoodi  end  lemerkeUe  fur  personel  beeafy.  Bis  bcairii^  wis 
flnink,  open,  end  prompt;  his  menners  weU  formed  fbr  e  person  of  his  age,  end 
conTejtog  the  idee  that  he  was  intended  to  command  rather  than  to  obey.  We 
belonged  to  the  same  Literary  So<  it'ty,  nnd  in  the  recitation  room  pat  tiear  to  each 
other, — I  had  therefore  every  oppoitunity  of  obsenring  Ids  clmi  ;irii  r  and  esti- 
mating his  scholarship.  6  till  it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  I  wa8  not  so  inti 
mete  with  him  while  we  were  in  College  es  at  s  kter  pwiod.  He  wns  a  fiur  bet^ 
ter  sdiolar,  and  of  a  much  maturer  mind,  than  myself.  He  wes  a  leader  both 
in  our  literary  fraternity  and  in  the  class.  T  could  claim  no  such  distinction. 
He  was  naturally  more  intimate  with  tbnm>  who  held  a  rank  similar  to  hfs  own. 

To  those  who  have  known  him  in  suliseiju  nt  life,  I  can  best  convey  my  con- 
ception of  his  character  in  youih,  by  paying  ihui  years  produced  less  change  in 
him  than  in  almost  any  person  whom  I  hate  evw  known.  He  was  jost  such  a 
person  in  youth  as  they  would  have  expected  from  the  dcTelopments  of  his  matu- 
rer lift.  The  features  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  character  became  more  mas- 
sive, and  were  more  strongly  devclopeil,  but  their  relative  proportions  remained 
the  same,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

Mr.  Winner  was  one  of  the  two  best  scholars  of  the  large  class  of  1813.  I  say 
one  of  the  two  best,  for  the  question  of  precedence  between  hun  and  his  nearest 
competitor,  Mr.  Oifford,  was  never  AiUy  decided.  It  had  previously  been  the 
custom  to  appoint  the  first  scholar  in  the  class,  Valedictorian;  and  to  pbce  his 
name  first  in  the  assignmont  of  parts.  In  thi.s  case,  however,  the  \\<nv'v  was 
departed  from,  and  Mr.  \V  i.Mier'.'i  name  was  jilaoed  first,  with  tin  ;ii>iiMi:iti;i(  iit 
of  the  Salutatory  oration,  and  Mr.  liili'urd's  second,  with  that  uf  the  \  aiedictury 
addresses.  The  friends  of  each  cbumed  for  their  champion  the  highest  rank. 
Mr.  QifTord  was  several  years  oldw  than  Mr.  Wisncr,  and  after  giving  high  pro- 
mise of  usefulness,  died  of  consumption,  while  pursuing  his  prof^sional  studies. 

Mr.  Wisner,  while  a  stndtMit,  wns  remarkable  for  thoroughness  and  rcadinecg 
of  scholarship.  I  presume  that  no  one  ever  heard  him  fail  or  even  trip  ui  the 
recitation  room.  No  matter  how  difficult  might  be  the  lesson,  he  was  always 
prepared.  I  distinctly  remember  how,  when  sereral  <^ those  around  him  shrunk 
from  encountering  a  diAealt  demonstration,  he  would,  when  called  upon,  go 
through  it  with  perfect  ease,  to  the  admiration  of  both  his  instructer  and  his 
class-mates.  lie  was  a  sound  and  accurate  linguist,  a  correct  and  forcible  wri- 
ter, but  I  think  was  most  distinguished  as  a  mathematician.  He  wa.s,  through- 
out hiii  life,  remarkable  for  exact  system,  and  rigid  punctuality.  I  presume  that 
throughout  his  whole  collegiate  ooorse,  be  was  never  absent  from  an  ezerdie, 
unless  he  were  unsToidably  detahied.  His  anxiety  to  improve  his  tune  to  the 
utmost  was  intense,  and  the  literary  labour  which  he,  at  this  early  period,  accom- 
plished, seemed  to  his  contemporaries  almost  inrrrdiWe.  On  one  occasion,  his 
love  of  study  was  nearly  the  cause  of  serious  misfortune.  He  was  attacked 
with  the  measles  during  his  Junior  year,  and,  from  using  his  eyes  before  they 
had  recovered  their  usual  strength,  he  oontraoted  an  opthalmia  inflammation, 
which  was  with  diflficulty  arrested,  and  of  the  elbcts  of  which,  I  think  I  hnvu 
heard  him,  Ute  in  life,  oomplain. 
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In  the  Literary  Society  to  which  we  belonged,  Mr.  Wisner  waa,  durio^  hi* 
tune,  decidedly  tin  Mer.  Fond  of  compofiHkni,  and  smi  fonder  of  debRte,  h«  , 
aIwajs  took  a  |»roimiient  part  in  all  the  discussions  which  ftrose  amoogst  us- 

His  memory  was  strung  and  admirably  disciplined,  his  command  of  language 
superior  to  that  of  inii.st  of  his  conii)ctitors,  his  Yoicc  clear,  and  l)is  utterance 
jK'ifectly  distinct.  With  these  advantagii^,  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  best 
extempore  speakers  of  his  age  1  have  ever  known.  As  he  grew  up,  and  c^pc- 
dally  after  he  was  settled  in  the  ministry,  I  think  he  did  not  improve  as  m 
speaker,  but  the  contrary.  The  reason  I  supposed  to  be  that  the  delivery  of 
written  discourses  was  less  Suited  to  the  habits  of  his  mind  than  tho  .s|Kakiiig  in 
debate;  and  tliat,  being  obliged  to  preach  in  a  house  of  worship  too  large  for  the 
powers  of  hi.s  voice,  the  simple  effort  to  be  heard  destroyed  many  of  thoj»e  more 
delicate  iiUonations  on  which  etfectiveness  uf  public  speaking  so  much  dcpen4v* 
At  this  early  period,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  managing  mea«  and  in 
adjusting  the  opposing  claims  of  conflicting  parties.  It  was  very  rare  that  he 
ever  failed  in  carrying  any  measure  in  the  meetings  of  our  Society  upon  which 
he  had  deliberately  resolved.  The  prevalent  impression  among  his  acquaint- 
ances was,  iluit  he  wa«  designed  for  the  Law, — the  profession  of  his  fkllier. 
•  Such  was,  at  thii>  tiiue;  hib  owu  iutentiou.  No  one,  at  all  familiar  with  the  char- 
acter of  his  mind,  can  doubt  that  he  would  have  attuned  to  as  h%h  dIstinctioD 
in  this  profession  as  he  did  in  that  which  he  subsequently  adopted. 

We  were  graduated  in  July,  1813,  and  I  believe  I  did  not  again  moot  Mr.  Wis- 
ner until  I  was  appointed  Tutor  in  Union  College  in  the  year  1817.  He  was 
theu,  with  his  usual  ardour  and  success,  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  Hebrew 
and  Theolog)'.  His  attention  was  now  confined  almost  exclusively  to  prepara- 
tion for  his  future  profession.  He  had' made  abstracts  of  books,  transcribed  lec- 
tures of  eminent  theological  teachers,  and  written  dissertations  on  questions  in 
Divinit}',  until  his  manuscripts  at  this  time  would  have  furnished  no  contempti- 
ble stiK-k  in  trade  to  a  Professor  of  Theology. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  my  Tutorship,  Mr.  Wisner  left  Union  Collc^ 
and  joined  the  middle  class  at  the  Princeton  Seminary.  Of  his  standing  and 
attainments  while  therct  others  can  speak  from  actual  observation.  After  this, 
we  had  no  studies  in  common,  unless  our  conversations  on  our  pastoral  duties 
and  pulpit  preparations  can  be  called  such.  Of  this  part  of  his  life,  however, 
it  is  not  nerossnry  that  I  .should  Speak,  ss  Others  are  more  competent  than 
myself  to  do  justice  to  the  subject. 

Very  truly  yours, 

FRANCIS  WATLAKO. 

FKOM  THE  BET  RUFUS  AliD£RSON,  D.  JD. 

UiammAXr  Hooss,  Boston*  Oetober  2r,  1861. 
My  dear  Sir:  Dr.  Wbner  came  into  connection  with  us,  as  one  of  the  three 
Corresponding  Secretaries  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis.sioners  for  ForeigTi 
Missions,  in  the  autumn  of  W.V2;  and  we  were  favoured  with  his  co-ojieration  till 
his  decease  in  February,  1835.  His  was  the  home-department  in  the  correspond- 
race, — having  special  charge  of  the  system  of  means  for  raising  funds  and  pro- 
curing missionaries.  This  was  before  the  General  Assembly's  Board  for  Foreign 
Misi^ions  was  formed,  and  the  entire  broad  field  covered  by  the  Congregational, 
Pre^byterinn  r\nd  Ref'.rnied  Dntoli,  Churches,  was  before  him.  In  fact  the  PTt*?;- 
byterian  Cluirches  of  the  South  wore  organized  for  aetton  in  aid  of  Foreiixn  Mis- 
sions in  direct  connection  with  his  ofiiciai  agency.  He  had  been  four  years  a 
member  of  the  FmdentJal  Committee  of  the  Board,  prerioos  to  his  deetion  as 
Seeretary ,  and  was  enabled  to  enter  at  onoe  on  his  duties  with  the  advantage  of  a 
iaige  st^  of  appropriate  information. 
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Tilt  three  Seeretories  were  oo-ordinate,  eeeh  hftTiog  his  own  distinct  snd  wdl- 
defined  depertment  of  labour.   This  wis  then,  I  believe,  m  nowA  errsngement 

among  the  benevolent  Societies  of  this  country, — a  new  species  of  collcagueship; 
and  there  were  circumstjinces  not  uowr  worthy  of  tnention,  that  might  easily 
liave  created  friction  and  uneasiness.  But  uothiug  of  the  kind  ever  occurred.  It 
was  a  rnobt  pleasant  connection  whUo  it  lasted,  audits  early  utui  unexpected 
teruinstion  came  upon  his  surriving  sssocietee  ss  en  overwhdming  calamity. 

The  truth  is,  Dr.  Wisner  had  the  rarest  qiieliflestioDS  for  »  seoreteriship  in  ft 
great  missionary  institution.  In  the  thirty  years  of  my  <x>nnection  with  the 
Board,  with  all  my  opportunities  for  observation,  I  have  never  knovkTj  his  supe- 
rior, and  I  might  even  say,  his  equal.  His  spirit,  naturally,  perhaps,  somewhat 
overbearing,  had  be^u  softencii  by  a  partial  failiu*e  of  health,  while  in  the  pasto- 
ral elBoe,  and  by  paatoral  trials.  Cheerfuli  social,  rejoicing  in  the  usefhlness  of 
his  assodates,  and  of  all  abont  him>  his  fine  oonrersational  powers  made  him  a 
most  agreeable  companion.  His  public  spirit  made  him  ready  for  every  good 
work;  and  such  was  his  love  for  work,  that  he  seemed  never  to  grow  weary  in 
well-doing.  He  did  every  thmg  promptly  and  thorouglily,  and  little  things  and 
great  things  equally  well;  not  with  eye-service  or  to  have  glory  of  men,  but 
because  he  loved  to  be  doing  good,  and  because  nature  and  grace  made  him  happy 
in  doing  with  his  might  what  his  hand  found  to  do.  80  it  was  always  and  every 
where;  and  this  made  him  the  man  for  committees  and  sub-committees,  on  whidi 
he  was  generally  to  be  found,  when  work  was  to  bc!  done,  trencliing  largely  upon 
the  hours  usually  appropriated  to  rest  and  sleep.  I  love  to  remember  Dr.  Wis- 
ner aii  a  business  ntuu.  lie  wai>  a  model  iu  that  respect, — wakeful,  cheerful,  col- 
lected, judicious,  laborious,  devoted,  disinterested.  It  was  no  mere  official  inte- 
rest he  Imd  in  his  duties.  The  public  wd&re  was  his  own.  He  filt  a  responsi- 
bility for  the  course  of  events.  His  heart  was  in  the  great  cause  of  missions, — 
in  every  y>iirt  of  it  Tlnv  ing  preceded  him  in  the  general  duties  which  devolved 
on  Inni  hy  halt  a  score  of  years,  I  was  able  to  trace, — which  I  did  with  great 
delight, — the  progress  of  his  mind  and  heart,  as  he  entered  more  and  more  into 
the  work  of  missions,  regarded  as  a  science  and  as  an  art.  He  lived  not  to  see 
the  unwonted  tokens  of  success  which  of  late  years  have  gladdened  the  people  of 
God;  nor  any  thing  like  the  full  unfoldings  of  the  great  and  difficult  problems 
that  have  since  so  much  tsixcA  the  ability  of  thos*^  ^ho  .survived  and  surrocded 
Wm;  but  what  ph'at>ure  would  he  have  found  in  ihu.se  elementary  di.scussiung 
under  the  guidance  uf  experience,  and  apostolical  example,  and  imitruction,  by 
whidb  snch  problems  are  to  be  solved  ! 

Dr.  Wisncr*8  forte  was  executive.  But  he  had  great  power  also  in  debate  in 
deliberative  bodies.  As  a  writer,  he  did  not  readily  adapt  himself  to  the  popular 
mind.  There  was  a  lark  of  fancy  and  imagination,  of  the  discursive  and  illus- 
trative power,  and  of  flow  in  thought  and  btyle, — defects,  I  have  supposed,  that 
were  in  part  owing  to  some  infelicity  in  the  manner  of  his  education.  But,  as 
an  extra&poraneous  debater,  he  would  have  commanded  a  respectaUe  attention  on 
the  floor  of  either  house  of  Congress.  He  seemed,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  dis- 
cussion, to  have  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  leading  points,  in  their  natural 
rdations  and  order,  and  to  be  at  once  prepared  for  a  logical,  instructive,  convinc- 
ing argument.  This  always  gave  him  influence  in  deliberative  bocUes.  There 
his  tact  and  ability  seemed  never  to  bc  at  fault. 

His  mental  powers  came  early  to  maturity,  and  comparing  his  labours  and 
influence  with  those  of  other  men,  he  needed  not  three  score  years  and  ten  to 
stand  with  the  more  favoured  men  in  the  impression  made  upon  his  age.  Yet  his 
early  death  has  over  seemed  to  me  among  the  greater  mysteries  of  God's  holy 
providence.  1  am,  Kev.  and  dear  Sir, 

Terv  resoectfully  and  truly  yours, 

BUFUS  AKDSBSOir; 

t 
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WILLIAM  RICHARDS.* 

1822— 1M7. 

William  Richards,  a  son  of  Jamflfl  Eichards,  was  bom  al  PUiniaU, 
Mass.,  Aagtut  22, 1792.   Hia  pannta,  though  not  in  afflnant  cixeiimataiioea, 

wore  persons  of  most  exemplary  cbaractor,  which  securcl  to  their  children 
an  excellent  Chri«ti;in  education.  At  the  age  of  fiftoLii,  William  became 
hopefully  a  sabject  ol  rcuewiug  grace,  and,  three  yearr«  :iftrr,  united  with  the 
ohurch  in  his  native  place,  under  the  pastoral  care  ot  the  iiev.  Moses  Hal- 
lock.  His  brother  James,  who  was  several  years  older  than  himself,  had, 
about  the  time  of  his  graduation  at  Williams  College,  disclosed  to  him  his 
intention  to  beoome  a  miasionar  j  to  the  Heathen ;  and  thb  awakened  m 
William  a  deaiie  to  follow  in  his  footsteps ;  and  the  desire  w&»  gradnally 
matured  into  a  pnrpoae ;  and  the  purpose  was  nltimately  aooompliahod. 

Having  fitted  for  College  under  the  instruction  of  hls  pastor,  Mr.  Hal- 
lock,  he  entered  Williams  College  in  1815,  and  was  gradnated  in  1819. 
From  College  he  went  immediately  to  Andover  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Theological  Seminary,  whore  he  continued  till  1822.  In  Fobrnary  of 
that  year, — the  American  Board  of  Connni<>ioners  for  Ffa  *  ign  Mission? 
having  it  in  contemplation  to  reiuforee  the  mission  to  the  JSaudwich  Islands, 
which  had  been  commenced  two  years  before,  Mr.  Richards  offered  himself 
for  that  service.  The  offer  was  accepted.  He  was  ordained  at  New  Uaveu 
on  the  12th  of  September  followingi  at  the  same  time  with  two  other  fanS^ 
misaionaries, — ^the  ordination  sermon  being  preaehed  by  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Miller,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  In  October, 
he  was  married  to  Clarissa,  daughter  of  Levi  Lyman  of  Northampton,  Mass. 
On  the  19th  of  November,  he  embarked  at  New  Haven  in  company  with 
two  other  ordained  missionaries  and  four  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
who  had  been  receiving  instruction  in  this  country,  and  had  not  only  become 
acquainted  with  Cliristianity,  but  had  been  hopefully  brought  under  its 
powi  r.  On  the  evening  preceding  their  departure,  Mr.  Kichard<?  preached 
ati  ap|iropriate  sermon  from  Isaiah  LX.  9.:  Surely  the  isles  shall  wait 
for  me.'* 

After  n  pleasant  and  prosperous  Toyage  of  a  little  more  than  fiTO  months, 
during  which  the  missionaries  were  allowed  not  only  to  conduct  public  ser- 
vice on  the  Sabbath,  but  in  other  ways  to  oommnnicate  religious  instruction 

to  the  sailors,  the  ship  came  to  anchor  off  the  Island  of  Honolulu,  on  Sns* 
day,  the  27th  of  April.  The  missionaries  were  met  with  a  cordial  welcome, 
not  only  by  their  associates,  but  by  several  Chiefs  of  the  island.  In  the 
distribution  of  the  new  labourers,  Mr.  Kichards  and  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Stewart 
wero  rvHs igned  to  the  station  in  Lahaiaa,  on  the  island  of  Maui,  where  they 
took  up  their  residence  in  May. 

By  a  series  of  events  which  cannot  here  be  stated,  but  whieh  marked  i 
most  distinct  and  special  providential  agency,  a  wonderful  preparation  had 
been  made  for  the  introduction  of  the  Gk)q>ol  into  the  Sandwioh  Islands ; 
and  Mr.  Bichards,from  bis  firat  arrival  there,  found  much  to  strengthen  his 
fiuth  and  encourage  his  efforts.   As  soon  aa  he  had  gained  such  a  knowledge 
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of  the  langu^  as  to  be  able  to  use  it  in  tlie  waj  of  oommiituoitiiig  pabUe 

religious  instruction,  be  found  many  attoiitiTe  beareie,  Midi  at  no  distant 

period,  bad  evidence  tbat  tbe  Gospel  was  producing  upon  some  of  them  its 
legitimate  effect.  In  1825,  a  remarkable  spirit  of  religious  inquiry  was 
manifested  and  a  large  number  were  turned  from  th  ■  i  rror  of  their  ways.  Sev- 
eral places  of  worship  were  erected,  and  about  eight  humli  i  d  {n  rsoufi  werO) 
in  a  sbort  time,  gathered  in  schools  in  different  parts  of  tliu  ii^luud. 

Bol  it  was  not  long  before  tbe  moat  diabononrable  and  wiok«d  attempti 
wen  made  to  impede  tbe  progreM  of  tbe  good  work,  wbiob  bad  been  eom- 
meneed  by  the  ndsnonariea, — not  by  tbe  degraded  Heatben  tbemaelvee,  wboee 
systems  of  idolatry  and  superstition  wtte  assailed,  but  by  the  nativee  of 
Christian  lands, — the  foreign  reeidenta  on  tbe  lelanda,  and  others  wbo  ocoa- 
sionally  visited  them.  Such  were  the  outrages  committed  by  the  crew  of 
the  English  whale  ship  Daniel,  with  Captain  Buckle  as  their  header,  that 
Mr.  llichards  felt  himself  called  upon  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of 
public  opinion.  He  accordingly  transmitted  to  Boston  a  full  account  of  . 
the  afTair, — than  which  scarcely  any  tiling  more  foul  aud  brutal  can  be  cou- 
ceived,  and  it  quickly  found  its  way  into  tbe  newspapers,  and  at  no  distant 
period  was  reoeived  at  tbe  Islands.  Tbis  produced  tiie  greatest  exeitenent 
on  tbe  part  of  tbose  whose  ilagltioas  oonduct  was  thus  exposed  to  the  world ; 
and  they  even  threatened  to  take  the  life  of  Mr.  Riobuds,  and  to  reduce 
'  tbe  island  of  Lahaina  to  utter  desolation.  Complaints  were  made  against 
the  missionaries,  and  the  Chiefs  called  a  council  to  hear  them.  The  com- 
plainants were  requested  to  reduce  their  charges  to  writing,  but  declined  : 
and  on  Mr.  llichards  being  sent  for  to  confrr)nt  tliura,  they  hastily  withdrew. 
The  Chiefs  passed  laws  against  several  different  forms  of  immorality,  to  be 
enforced  through  all  the  Islands  ;  and  Hoapili,  the  native  Goyernor  of 
Lahaina,  provided  a  large  quantity  of  cannon  and  ammunition,  tbat  they 
ought  be  ready  to  resist  any  fiitnre  attacks.  An  end  was  thus  put  to  this 
speoies  of  annoyance ;  thouj^  tbe  foreign  residents  did  not  fail  to  take  tlie 
inily  revenge  they  could  upon  the  missionaries,  by  gross  and  oruel  mis- 
\  representation. 

>  In  1828,  a  season  of  great  religious  interest  commenoed,  which  continued 

i  for  two  or  three  years.    At  the  close  of  1829,  the  number  of  communicants 

I  wfip  one  hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  nno  hundred  and  twelve  were  added 

during  the  next  year.     The  pr  t^u  i  .ss  of  general  improvement  was  now 
i  increasingly  rapid  ;  and  the  govern inent  not  only  re-enaoted  tbe  penal  code, 

but  extended  it  over  the  persons  of  foreigners  living  within  the  jurisdic- 
I  tion.    This  movement  was  speedOy  sanctioned  by  a  oommunication  to  the 

King  from  tbe  President  of  tbe  United  States* 
I  Two  or  three  years  after  tbis,  the  misnonaries  were  again  severely  tried, 

I  m  Qonsequenoe  cf  the  young  King  throwing  off  tbe  restraints  of  a  regency, 

I  repealing  part  of  tbe  criminal  code,  and  in  various  ways  giving  hb  sanction  ' 

I  to  immorality  and  irreligion.    However,  it  was  only  for  a  season  that  the 

spirit  of  reform  seemed  to  be  checked.    Already  had  Christianity  gained  so 
I  powerful  a  footing  in  the  miuds,  aud  hearts,  and  habits,  of  the  people,  as  to 

I  be  an  over-match  for  even  the  corrupt  iuHucnce  of  the  King;  and  it  still 

continued  to  advance,  notwithstanding  the  temporary  obstacles  it  had  to 
enoounter  from  foreign  interference,  until  it  bad  aootmiplished  a  triumph, 
tbe  reooid  of  wbiob  fonns  perhaps  tbe  brightest  chapter  in  tbe  bistoty  of 
the  modem  missionaiy  enterprise.  In  bringvig  about  ibis  gloriious  vefiilt, 
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Mr.  Ricliartlfi  had  a  prominent  agency.  In  1837,  after  lio  had  spent 
fourteen  years  in  niif^sionury  laltnur,  he  made  a  visit  to  the  United 
States,  bringing  with  him  his  wit'c  and  8ix  children.  He  came  partly  on 
account  of  the  health  of  his  wife,  partly  to  make  proviMion  for  educating  his 
children  in  this  country,  partly  with  a  view  to  increase  the  interest  of  the 
Gharohes  here  in  the  Siaidwieh  IsliDds  misaion  and  tlie  eanse  of  mionom  gmi- 
erally,  end  finallj  to  leonre  some  suitable  eiTillaii  to  fill  the  plaoe  which 
has  sinoe  been  oeeupied  by  the  Hon.  Judge  Lee  in  the  eonneils  of  the 
nation.  Ue  succeeded  in  accomplishing  all  the  ohjeota  but  the  laat.  He 
returned  with  Mrs*  Biehards  in  the  spring  of  1838. 

Mr.  Richards  now  seemed  tlie  most  suitable  person  to  act  as  the  King's 
counsellor,  as  well  as  interpreter,  translator,  and  chaplain  ;  and  these  sev- 
eral places  he  consented  to  occupy ;  whih^  his  labours  among  his  own  church 
and  people  were  unremitted.  About  this  tiinn  he  translated  Dr.  Wayland*3 
Treatise  on  Political  Economy,  and  formed  au  interesiting  class,  which  ho 
daily  inatraoted  on  that  and  hindred  anbjeetf.  Here  they  first  aaw  elearlj 
defined  the  duties  of  mlers  and  the  rights  of  the  common  people.  Despo- 
tism began  now  gradually  to  yield.  The  old  Feudal  system  was  broken 
down,  and  the  King  and  Chie&  became  willing  to  give  up  their  lands  to 
the  people  in  fee  simple,  and  afterwards  allow  them  a  voiee  in  legislation. 
In  1842,  Sir  George  Simpson  visited  the  Islands,  and  expressed  his  sym- 
pathy for  the  King  and  people,  and  urged  Mr.  Richards  to  do  something  to 
render  them  an  in'lepondent  nation,  promising  whatever  aid  might  be  in  his 
power;  and  this  promise  he  faithfully  fulfilled.  In  due  time,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Islands  was  secured  and  guaranteed  by  England,  Franco, 
and  Belgium,  and  afterwards  by  the  Uuitcd  States. 

Mr.  Richards,  on  the  organisation  of  a  responsible  goremment,  was  sent 
as  an  Ambassador  to  England,  and  several  other  foreign  eourtSt  and  per- 
fbrmed  the  mission  with  great  conscientiousness  and  fidelity.  After  as 
absence  of  about  three  years,  he  returned  to  his  work  in  March,  1845;  but  ho 
found  eyery  thing  sadly  deranged.  A  new  government  had  been  organiaedy 
and  several  foreigners  employed, — which  was  displea.sing  alike  to  the  com- 
mon people  and  most  of  the  Chiefs.  Earnest  petitions  were  sent  in  from 
every  island,  from  the  natives,  that  Mr.  Kichardi^,  iu  whom  they  reposed  the 
utmost  conlitU  ace,  wuulJ  lake  the  place  he  occupied  before  by  the  Kinir, 
and  liiaL  the  foreign  ofhcials  might  be  dismissed.  Uis  mind  revolted  from  a 
life  of  political  strife,  and  for  a  season  he  was  thrown  into  extreme  perplex- 
ity, as  to  the  course  which  ProTidence  marked  out  for  him.  He  would 
gladly  haTo  retired  from  the  scene  of  conflict  to  his  mbsionary  work  at 
Lahaina ;  but  the  King  had  left  Lahaina,  and  desired  him  to  change  the 
plaoe  of  his  residence  to  Honolulu,  the  present  seat  of  government.  A 
place  was  at  last  found  near  the  King's  person,  where  his  influence,  so  much 
needed  at  this  crisis,  could  be  exerted  for  the  goo  1  of  the  King  and  the 
nation.  He  was  appointed  niinlster  of  public  instruction, — an  office  which 
devolved  upon  him  the  care  of  all  the  schools,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
and  also  gave  him  a  scat  in  the  King's  Privy  Council.  As  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  he,  probably,  more  than  any  other  person,  influenced  the  young 
King.  He  regularly  preached  at  the  palace  on  Sabbath  evening,  when  there 
were  present  all  the  members  of  the  Royal  fiunily,  the  school  of  young 
Chiefk,  their  own  particular  friends,  and  some  of  the  missionaries.  Hia 
laat  sermon  in  the  palaoe  particularly  was  characterised  by  remarknblo 
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power  tod  ferroor.  One  mMwKrj  wbo  bend  it,  obserred— **  I  fear  Mr. 
Bioluurde  is  going  to  leave  us  ;"^apprekeiidiiig  thai  the  King  was  ebont  to 
eend  him  on  Miothar  f<vo^gn  embaeeyf  and  thai  he  had  been  aaying  his  laat 

words, — which  indeed  they  proved  to  be, — ^to  the  Kiug  and  people. 

Mr.  Richards  had  now  an  amount  of  labour  devolving  upon  him  in  his 
two-fold  relations  to  the  Church  and  the  State,  that  kept  him  constantly  and 
moat  intennclj  ocrtij  ied ;  and  it  proved  moro  than  his  constitution  could 
endure.  On  the  liSth  of  July,  1847,  yhile  he  ¥r&a  at  the  palace,  penning 
a  llf  solution  on  sonoe  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  nation,  ami  on  which 
he  hud  Hpukeu  with  Hume  auiuiation  a  few  moments  before,  it  was  observed 
that  hie  ootuntoiianoe  suddenly  changed  and  took  on  a  deathlike  aspect,  and 
he  himself  notieed  that  the  blood  hid  settled  under  his  nails.  He  fonnd  it 
diffieolt  to  speak,  hot,  in  a  few  minutes,  seemed  entirely  lelieTed.  The 
attack  proved,  however,  the  harbinger  of  death ;  and  so  he  seems  to  have 
regarded  it;  for,  immediately  after,  lie  proceeded  to  set  his  boose  in  order,— 
giving  directions  in  respect  to  his  family,  and  making  all  necessary  adjustment 
of  his  affairs.  In  about  six  weeks  he  was  confined  to  bod  ;  and,  as  his 
disease  ad^ruico'l,  he  became  unable  to  express  birastlf  iiitelligiblv,  either  by 
speaking  or  writing.  The  7th  of  December  brought  an  end  to  hi.s  f^uflering 
and  his  life.  A  short  time  before  he  expired,  as  the  King  was  sitting  by 
his  bedside  weeping,  he  commended  to  him  his  wife  and  children,  by  pointing 
significantly  towards  them.  The  King  understood  him  to  say—'*  Take  eare 
of  them;"  and  he  replied,  Aye,  aye.**  And  he  remembered  his  promise; 
for,  alter  Ifr.  Biohaids'  cteath,  he  settled  a  small  annuity  upon  them.  He 
sent  for  has  portrait,  for  whioh  he  paid  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  it 
hangs  in  the  palace  of  the  pref'ent  King.  Mr.  Bichards'  remains  were 
placed  in  the  Royal  Comet»'rv,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Lahaina,  where 
they  repose  near  the  stone  church  which  was  built  under  hi'^  snperintendcnco, 
and  in  which,  for  nearly  twenty  year«,  he  faithfully  prearhed  the  (Jospel. 
He  laboured  in  Honolulu,  two  years  and  a  half,  after  his  return,  till  his 
death. 

Mr.  Biehards  was  the  &ther  of  eight  children, — six  of  whom,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  aocompanied  their  parents  to  this  country  in  1887,  while  the 
two  youngest  remained  at  the  Islands  till  after  their  &ther*s  death,  and  came 
hither  with  their  mother,  on  her  return  in  1850.  The  eldest  son,  IFt7/taiii 
was  adopted  by  President  Brown  of  Jefferson  College,  Pcnn.  After 
graduating  there,  and  spending  one  year  in  the  University  of  New  York,  he 
beparae  a  member  of  the  Union  Tli^'obigical  Seminary,  X,  Y.,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1847  went  as  a  mlssidnary  to  China.  His  tailier,  to  whom  he  was 
most  tenderly  attached,  died  at  the  Sandwich  Islaniis,  about  the  time  of  the 
son's  embarkation ;  but  the  tidings  did  not  reach  him  until  his  arrival  in 
China  the  spriug  following.  His  anxiety  to  do  his  whole  duty  to  his  widowed 
mother  and  two  y  uuuger  sisters,  and  at  the  same  time  to  accomplish  the  work 
he  had  oommcnoed  in  China ;  his  reconsideration  of  the  question  whether  he 
should  labour  in  China  or  in  the  Sandwich  Islands*  together  with  the  oppres* 
sive  heat  of  the  climate,  all  tended  to  impair  liis  health  and  induce  a  hem- 
orrhage from  which  he  never  recovered.  He  died  on  his  homeward  passage, 
and  was  buried  in  the  ocean  off  St.  Helena,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1851.  He 
had  acquired  a  ir^od  knowledge  of  tlu'  Chinese  Inn^ruage  in  the  short  period 
of  three  years,  and  liad  used  it,  to  good  purpose,  botli  in  preaehing  and  in 
oral  instruction.    Two  other  of  the  sons  have  been  graduated  at  Amherst 
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Colkge,  one  of  wlioiii  baa  flawed  Tliedogy,  tiM  other  medieine.  One  of 
the  daugbtero  is  married  to  Professor  W.  S.  OUrk  of  Amherik  Oollege. 
MiB.  Rieharde  still  (1856)  swrives  and  nudes  at  New  Haven. 

FROM  0£RARD  HALLOCK,  £SQ. 

Ksw  TOBK,  Aoguty  SI,  18S6. 
Reverend  and  dear  Sir:  The  late  William  Ridiards  was  bom  and  brought  op 

vrithin  a  mile  of  my  fatticr's  rcsidoncc  hi  Plainfteld,  Mass.  lie  attended  the  same 
school  and  church  with  myself,  fitted  for  C(>llego  with  my  father,  was  my  class- 
mate through  Collie,  and  in  short,  my  opportuoities  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  his  character,  during  his  youth  and  earlj  manhood,  could  scarcely  have  been 
Borpasaod.  After  he  left  College,  my  interoovzae  with  him  and  personal  know^ 
ledge  of  htm  were  much  abridged,  hot  oonthioed,  mora  vr  less,  bjoonespondenoe 
or  otherwise,  until  his  death. 

He  was  rather  nhovo  the  ayerage  stature  of  men;  strong  and  muscular;  not 
Specially  attractive  in  his  person  or  manners,  but  comroauding  confidence  and 
raspcct  by  his  manifest  integrity,  firmness,  and  energy,  and  gaining  the  affections 
of  those  who  knew  him  intimately  by  his  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  His 
ittteUectoal  powers  were  of  a  high  order.  When  at  College,  he  excelled  in 
mathematics,  natural  and  intellectual  philosophy,  and  logic,  while,  in  the  lan- 
rrnn{?('<  and  Ixillos  lottres,  he  scarcely  rose  aljove  the  common  arerage.  iris  rt'li- 
gious  character,  after  his  conversion,  was  decided, — his  faith  firm,  his  purposes 
stead&st.  He  was  more  like  Paul  than  hkib  John;  eminently  fitted  for  arduous 
nndertakings,  and  ready  to  bear  reproach,  self-den^,  and  svflMng,  if  need  bot 
In  the  canse  of  his  Divine  Master*  As  a  preacher,  he  was  distinguished  rather 
for  energy  and  point,  than  for  eloquence  in  the  cninmon  acceptation  of  the  term. 
His  sermons  were  faithful  exhibitions  of  the  truth  as  it  18  in  JesttS.  lie  sought 
rather  to  save  men  than  to  please  them. 

Take  him  all  in  all,  William  Bichards  was  a  noble  specimen  of  sanctified 
hnmanitj,  endned  and  endowed  with  high  qnaliilcations  fbr  the  missionary  woik ; 
ftithfld  even  unto  death.  And  his  memory  is  blessed. 

.  Very  truly  yours, 

OEBARO  HALLOC&. 


JAMES  MABSH,  D.  D  * 

1828—1842. 

James  Marsh  was  bom  in  Hartford,  Vt.,  July  19,  1794.  His  frther, 
DaTiiol  Marsh,  was  a  respectable  farmer,  a  man  of  good  understanding,  and 
excellent  moral  qualities.  Joseph  Marsh,  the  grandfather  of  James,  emi- 
grated from  liebanon,  Conn.,  to  Vermont,  about  thf»  year  1772,  and  was 
among  the  earliest  settlers  of  that  part  of  the  couniry.  Being  a  man  of 
more  than  common  talents,  and  of  great  energy  of  character,  he  was 
aotiTely  engaged  in  pnhlio  oonoems ;  and,  on  the  oiganisatoi  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  1778,  was  ehosen  the  first  Lientenaat  Gi>?enior,  and  was  sobse- 
qnently  more  than  onoe  re-deoted  to  the  same  offioe.  The  sabjeot  of  #Kit 
notioe  was  bom  in  the  hovse  of  his  grand&ther,  a  pleasant  mansion  in  the 

•  Lift  pr*flz»d  to  hit  Worlu.— MjS.  from  Prof.  Tocnj. 
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valley  of  Otta  Qucchee  river.  Here  spent  tlic  first  ( iglitccn  years  of  his 
life  in  labouring  on  a  farm ;  and  he  had,  at  that  time,  no  other  expectation 
or  wish  than  to  spend  his  whole  life  in  the  same  way.  Bnt  his  older 
brother,  who  Wfts  destined  for  College,  having  beun  diverted  iiuia  liib  pui- 
pose,  JaaiM*  wii  induoed  to  take  bis  pbee ;  and,  aooordingly,  having  gone 
tliroQ{^  hii  preparatory  stndks  under  the  tuition  of  Ifr.  William  Nntting, 
wlio  waa  tlien  Piooeptor  of  the  Aeademy  at  Bandolph,  he  beeame  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Freshman  olass  in  Dartmouth  CoUogOt  in  the  antomn  of  1818. 

From  the  commenoement  of  his  eoUegiate  eonree,  he  manifested  a  dispo- 
sition to  be  thorough  in  all  his  studies ;  and  very  soon  took  a  high  stand  in 
bis  class,  in  almost  every  department.  In  the  spring;  of  1815.  his  mind 
became  deeply  exercised  on  the  subject  of  religion ;  insomuch  that,  for  a 
timt;,  liia  attention  to  his  studies  waa  almost  entirely  suspended.  He  had 
had  the  benefit  of  an  early  religious  education,  but  never  until  now  liad  felt 
the  importunee  of  religion  us  u  great  practical  concern.  In  due  liuic,  after 
a  season  of  great  darkness  and  conflict,  his  mind  settled  into  a  state  of 
do?ont  tranquillity,  and  he  allowed  himself  to  hope  that  he  had  been  the 
anbjeot  of  a  radioal  spiiitnal  ehange.  .Aooordingly»  in  the  aneoeeding 
Angoat,  he  made  a  pnblto  profeaaion  cf  religion,  and  nnited  with  the  ehnroh 
at  Dartmouth  College.  His  reputation  as  a  soholar,  and  as  a  man  of  pro* 
found  and  comprehensive  intellect,  was  constantly  rising,  as  he  paased 
through  College,  and  he  was  graduated  in  1817  with  high  honour  and  the 
most  favourable  prospects. 

Having  resolved  on  the  study  of  Theology,  he  entered  as  a  student  the 
Seminary  at  Andover,  within  a  t'e^v  weeks  alter  he  waa  graduated.  Here 
he  remained  about  one  year,  when  ho  accepted  the  ofl&ce  of  Tutor  in  Dart- 
mouth College.  He  found  this  place  altogether  agreeable  to  him  i  as  he 
was  enabled,  boi  oonneotion  with  hia  offidal  dutiea,  to  derote  ooamdemUe 
time  to  hia  finronrite  atndiea,  while  he  waa  thrown  into  a  eirele  altogether 
ooBgenial  with  hia  taatea  and  fedingi.  In  the  autumn  of  1820,  he  returned 
to  AndoTor  with  a  view  to  eomplete  his  prolbssienal  studiea ;  though,  beforo 
he  aetuaUy  resumed  his  course  there,  he  spent  a  few  weehs  at  Cambridge, 
partly  to  avail  himself  of  some  of  the  high  advantage  which  were  there 
offered,  and  partly  to  look  at  certain  subjects  from  a  different  point  from 
that  t  1  which  he  had  been  accustomed.  He  seems,  for  some  reason,  to  have 
reniaini  1  nt  Cambridge  for  a  shorter  time  than  he  expected;  for,  after  a 
few  weeks,  we  find  him  settled  down  at  Andover,  "  eonipU  tcly  to  his 
liiiuJ."  His  studies  now  took  a  much  wider  range  tlian  the  prescribed 
course ;  and  his  active  and  investigating  mind  showed  itself  incapable  of 
reatbg  upon  the  surfiuM  of  any  thing.  So  eompletely  waa  he  oeoupied  with 
hb  studiea,  that  he  found  but  little  time  for  ordinary  sooial  interoourae ; 
and  he  even  eoniraoted  a  diareliah  for  many  of  the  leligioua  meetings  whieh 
were  held, — chiefly,  however,  on  the  ground  that  he  thought  they  were  per- 
vaded by  an  undue  formality. 

During  his  last  year  at  Ando?er,  Bfr,  Marsh  wrote  an  article  which  was 
publishcil  in  the  North  American  Review,  cont;»ining  the  results  of  his 
studies  for  some  time  previous,  in  his  favourite  branches  of  taste  and  criti- 
ei*^m.  It  was  an  exceedingly  learned  and  elaborate  article,  and  was  received 
with  great  favour  by  those  most  competent  to  judge  of  its  merits.  About 
the  same  time,  ht^  undertook,  in  connection  with  a  friend  then  residing  at 
the  Seminary  as  a  licentiate,  to  translate  and  prepare  for  the  piesa,  the 
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German  work  of  Bellennan,  on  the  Geography  of  the  Scriptures ;  nor  did 
iiu  desiist  from  bis  part  of  the  Ubk  uotil  it  was  fully  aci^mpliBhed.  Bat 
liis  maiilfold  Ubomn  bcgao  now  to  bave  m  peroaptibfe  injittunui  dfeok 
upon  bis  bealtb ;  tnd  h»  mm  ludiioed,  by  tbe  pintunoii  el  ba  flnwds,  to 
wifebdnw  tontponrily  from  bia  atudieB,  tnd  ttj  ibo  eiooto  of  ft  abon  m 
Toytge  and  of  a  Tiiit  to  tbe  Soutb.  He  embarind  al  Boitoil  on  bcaid  of  n 
eoMtor  fcor  New  York,  wilb  an  intention  of  forming  some  move  definite  ii«r> 
pose  in  respect  to  hia  journey,  after  he  should  arrive  there.  From  New 
York  he  procei'<Ied  to  Prinet'ton,  whrro  ho  fatind  much  to  interest  and 
gratify  him,  and  formed  several  acquaintances  which  he  ever  afterwards 
highly  valucfl.  Having  extended  his  tour  as  far  as  Philadolpliia,  he  returned 
by  way  of  New  LlavcD,  where  he  passed  some  days,  grtmtly  to  his  satisfao- 
tion,  in  the  &mily  of  tbe  Tfaerable  Dr.  Morse.  After  a  abort  viait  to  bia 
Menda  in  New  Hampalure  and  Yermont,  bo  waa  enabled  to  reanmo  bia 
atndiea  at  Andover,  wbieb  be  oontinned  witbont  intemption  tiU  tbe  follow- 
Ing  September,  (1822,)  wben  Ida  eonneotlon  witb  tbe  Seminary  closed. 

On  leaying  the  Seminary,  he  seema  to  bare  been  not  a  little  in  doubt  aa 
to  the  course  which  he  ought  to  panme ;  uid,  in  this  undecided  state,  be 
resolved  to  return  home,  and  ronmin,  for  a  while,  upon  his  fnther'si  farm, 
pursuing  his  studies,  and  waitiug  the  further  indications  vi  Providence. 
Ho  accordingly  made  the  experiment,  but  soon  hecame  tirod  of  it,  and 
looked  anxiously  round  for  some  place  in  which  he  might  be  usefully 
employed.  During  the  visit  at  Princeton,  already  referred  to,  he  had 
boeome  aequainted  witb  that  great  and  good  man,  tbe  Rot.  Dr.  Jobn  H. 
Bieo  of  Virginia ;  and  tbia  acquaintanoe,  aa  it  taned  out,  bad  nraeb  to  do 
in  deoiding  his  snbaeqnent  oonrse.  Dr.  Riee  waa  ohosen,  about  tbia  timo» 
to  tbe  Preaidenoy  of  Prinoeten  College ;  and  it  waa  still  doubtful  wbetber 
he  would  aceept  tbe  appointment.  But,  whatever  his  decision  might  be,— 
whother  he  remained  in  Virginia  or  came  to  Princeton, — hv  wrot^c  to  Mr. 
Marsh  that  he  should  probably  be  able  to  introduce  him  to  a  sitnritinn, 
either  as  a  teacher  or  an  editor.  With  rlu^  ♦  nconragcment,  Mr.  Marsh  set 
out  on  his  journey  to  the  South  ;  and.  on  Lis  arrival  at  Richmond,  found 
that  Dr.  Rico  had  only  so  far  recovered  from  a  very  serious  illness,  as  to  be 
ablo  witb  diffionlty  to  make  bis  way  into  tbe  pulpit.  Ho  apent  aeveral  woeka 
in  tbe  Dootor*a  family,  and,  at  length,  by  his  ad?ioe  and  nnder  bia  nnapioea, 
•  went  to  Hampden  Sydney,  witbont,  bowoTor,  baying  ao  definite  a  oome 
before  bim  aa  be  eonld  bavo  wiabed.  Here  he  taught  a  few  Hebiow  aobo- 
lara,  and  preached  occasionally,  expecting  that  Dr.  Rice  would  eatabliab  n 
Theological  Seminary  there,  and  that,  in  that  case,  he  would  have  occasion 
for  his  services,  aa  an  assistant  Professor.  There  was  ho  much  of  uncer- 
tainty, however,  attending  tlie  project,  and  he  wn«  ^^o  little  satisfied  with 
the  result  l  is  efforts  in  the  pulpit,  that  he  resolved  to  return  to  New 
England  ;  and,  accordingly,  ho  reached  home  sometiiuc  iu  May,  1823.  It 
waa  bis  wiab  to  become  the  editor  of  the  GhnAtiau  Spectator ;  but  his 
applieation  for  tbe  plaoe  waa  nnaueeeaafol.  If  eaawlule,  Dr.  Bieo,  baying 
matured  bia  plan  in  reapect  to  a  Tbeologlcal  Sebool,  and  baviug  oome  North 
to  rocmit  his  health,  wrote  to  bim,  reqneating  that  be  would  moot  bim  at 
Albany,  tbat  tbey  might  enter  into  some  definite  arrangement  in  regard  to 
hi.s  becoming  an  in^^tructer  in  the  new  Seminary.  He  hastened  to  comply 
with  his  request,  and  the  result  of  the  interview  was,  that  he  engaged  to 
letnm  to  Yii|^iiuA,  and  to  divide  bia  aerYieea,  at  leaat  fot  some  time. 
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between  the  Theological  School  aod  the  College.  After  visiting  some  of 
his  friendB  in  different  parta  of  New  Eoglaud,  be  took  passage  at  Bu^itun 
for  NorfoUE,  whew  ke  aniYed  safely  about  the  last  of  NoTember. 

In  due  time*  he  entered  npon  bis  duties  at  Hampden  Sydney,  where  he 
found  things,  in  most  respects,  much  to  his  mind.  Hie  partieuhur  employ- 
ment, in  connection  with  both  the  College  and  the  Tlir  ological  School,  was 
the  teadiing  of  brngnages ;  though  he  had  no  intention  of  confining  himself 
within  so  narrow  a  sphere.  His  heart  was  much  set  upon  the  firm  estab- 
lishment of  the  Theological  Institution  on  the  most  liberal  evangelical  basis  ; 
and  he  expected  to  be  ultimately  connectfMl  with  it,  as  Professor  of  Oriental 
languages.  But.  as  the  funds  wtrc  not  yet  itdetiuate  to  the  full  support  of 
a  Professor  in  that  department,  he  was  desired  to  reuiaiu,  for  a  time,  ou  a 
SOflMwhat  different  footing,  ^vhich,  bowoTer,  would  seoore  to  him  the  means 
of  a  oomfortahle  living.  Aeoordingly,  in  the  summer  of  1824,  he  returned 
by  a  somewhat  eireuitooa  route  to  New  £ngjUnd,  to  make  ultimate  arrange 
ments  for  becoming  a  resident  of  Virginia. 

Shortly  after  he  arrived  among  his  friends  at  the  North,  he  received 
notice  that  he  was  appointed  to  a  Professorship  in  Hampden  Sydney  Col- 
lege. He  received  onlination  to  the  office  of  a  Christian  minister,  at  Hano- 
ver, N.  H.,  on  the  Pith  of  October.  Two  days  after,  he  was  married  to 
Lucia,  daughter  of  rl  ohii  Wheelock,  of  Hanover,  after  an  engagement  of 
several  years  standing.  Immediutcly  he  set  out  with  his  wife  for  their  new 
home,  whioh  they  reached  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month.  He  entered 
i^on  the  duties  of  his  Professorship  in  the  College  with  alacrity  and  vigour, 
.  while  yet  he  was  not  inattentive  to  the  other  duties  whioh  devolved  upon 
him  in  connection  with  the  Theological  Seminary. 

Having  been  connected  with  Hampden  Sydney  College,  from  first  to  last, 
about  three  years,  during  which  time  his  influence  in  elevating  the  tone  of 
classical  learning  had  been  deeply  felt,  he  was  appointed,  in  October,  1826, 
Pre.-*!  lent  nf  the  University  of  Vermont.  He  had  been  thought  of  as  a 
suitii'i  K  I u  rs  jn  for  that  place,  and  had  even  been  consulted  in  respect  to  it, 
as  curly  1821,  while  he  was  yet  a  student  in  the  Seminary  at  Anduver ; 
but  he  was  nut  then  disposed  to  listen  to  the  suggestion.  The  ciruuiostan- 
oea  of  the  case,  however,  were  now  considerably  changed ;  and,  notwith- 
■taodiiig  the  Coll^  was  sttU,  in  some  respeots,  greatly  depressed,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  aoeept  the  appointment,  and  do  what  he  could  to 
alevate  it.  In  entering  upon  bis  office,  he  introduced  some  important  meaa> 
uros  of  reform  in  regard  to  both  discipline  and  instruction. 

Early  in  the  year  1828,  be  was  visited  with  a  sore  domestic  bereavement. 
His  wife, — a  lady  of  fine  accomplishments  and  great  excellence,  became 
Sfrimi-^ly  ill,  and  lier  disease  nt  length  took  the  form  of  a  settled  decline, 
nu  l  n  .<uitcd  in  her  death  on  the  18th  of  August.  Thoujrh  it  seemed  to 
Liia  like  the  blasting  of  all  his  earthly  hopes,  he  evinced  great  Christian 
composure  under  the  rod,  and  was  enabled  to  feel  that  it  was  good  for  him  to 
be  afflicted. 

Alter  he  had  recovered  firom  the  shook  occasioned  by  this  bereavement, 
he  returned  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  his  studies,  and  the  next  year  of 
his  life  was  one  of  uncommon  activity.  About  this  time,  he  wrote  his  Pre- 
liminary Bssay  to  Coleridge's  "Aids  to  Eeflection,*'  which  excited  great 
attention  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  this  was  fnllowed  almost 
immediately  by  the  first  volume  of    Selections  from  the  old  English  writers 
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on  Praotioal  Theology      •  work  wluoli,  howefor,  did  noi  moot  with  anS- 

oiont  eDcouragement  to  justify  the  issuing  of  a  seoond  Tolame.  The  on^ 
other  publications  of  Dr.  Ifanh  during  his  life  time,  except  what  appeared 

in  periodicals,  were  his  Inaugural  Address  at  Burlington,  a  Short  Treatise 
on  Eloquence,  the  Translation  of  Herder's  work  on  Hebrew  poetry,  and 
Hegewisch's  Chronolofry-  In  1830,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  Gulumbia  College,  New  York;  and  in  1833,  Amherst  Col* 
lege  conferred  upon  hiiu  the  same  honour. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1835,  he  was  married  to  Laura  Wheclook,  a 
niter  of  hie  former  wife.  This  oonneetion,  like  the  preoeding,  proTod  • 
sooroe  of  great  oomfort  to  him. 

In  188S,  a  crisis  having  arrived  in  the  aSain  of  tho  OoUege,  whioli 
required  great  skill  and  energy  in  the  management  of  pecuniary  conoems, 
and  Dr.  Marsh  having  never  telt  himself  much  at  home  in  this  department, 
and  having  long  wished  to  become  disconnected  from  it  altogether,  that  he 
might  devote  himself  exclusively  to  more  congenial  pursuits,  resolved  to 
retire  from  the  Presidency,  and  accordingly  tendered  his  resignation.  He, 
however,  accepted  the  chair  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  which 
be  continued  to  occupy  till  the  close  of  life. 

In  the  year  1836,  there  was  a  vigorons  moremeDi  in  Yermont,  in  hmmt 
of  what  were  popularly  called  **  the  new  measnres,"  and  those  too  of  aa 
extreme  land,  in  oonneotion  with  reviTals  of  religion.  Dr.  Marsh  snw 
nothing  in  it  but  evil,  and  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  and  at  the  expeue 
of  being  often  denounced  as  an  enemy  of  revivals,  to  resist  its  progress. 
His  efforts  produced  no  inconsiderable  effect,  and  at  no  very  distant  period, 
the  mass  of  the  ChrLstiun  community  reposed  in  th^  same  view  which  lie 
had  so  strenuously  and  ably  maintained. 

In  August,  1(S38,  he  was  bereaved  of  his  second  wife.  She  died  after  a 
decline  of  several  months,  just  ten  years,  within  twenty  hours,  from  the 
death  of  his  fiormer  wife.  In  consequenoe  of  this  event,  in  eenneotion  wA 
some  peonniary  emhamssments,  he  (bond  himself  under  the  paSnfiil  neoee* 
sity  of  disposing  of  his  hoose  and  seemg  his  fiunilj  hroken  up. 

Dr.  Marsh physical  constitution  was  never  very  robust.  Several  years 
before  his  death,  he  had  an  attack  of  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  from  which, 
however,  he  quickly  recovered,  and  afterwards  enjoyed  his  usual  health. 
In  the  winter  of  1841-4-,  ho  had  a  recurrence  of  the  same  complaint, 
which  proved  the  forerunner  of  his  dissolution.  For  a  while,  he  indulged  a 
feeble  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  travel  South  to  avail  himself  of  a 
milder  climate ;  but  this  hope  the  rapid  progress  of  his  disease  soon  com- 
pelled him  to  abandon.  During  his  whole  illness,  he  was  favoured  with 
great  trauquillity  and  a  moat  joyful  trust  in  his  Redeemer ;  and  those  who 
visited  him,  felt  that  it  was  a  privilege  to  mark  the  strong  heavenly  tenden- 
cies of  hii  almost  disenthralled  spurit.  He  died  on  Sonday  morning,  Jnlj 
8,  1842,  at  the  house  of  his  brother-in-law,  David  Reed,  in  Oolohester,  Yt., 
in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Wheeler,  his  successor  in  the  Presidency  of  the  Univeni^ 
of  Vermont,  and  was  published. 

Dr.  Mar>h  had  three  children, — all  of  them  sons, — two  by  the  first  mar- 
riage, and  one  by  the  second.  The  two  former  have  been  graduated  at  the 
University  of  VermonU 
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The  year  after  Dr.  Marsh's  death,  there  appeired  *  large  octavo  volume 
consisting  of  selections  from  his  writings,  and  a  moet  interesting  Memoir  of 
his       bj  Pro£B68or  Torrey,  which  pasaed  io  a  second  edition  in  1845. 

FROM  TUE  REV.  JOSEFU  TORBEY,  D,  D. 
j*aoraMO»  in  xna  vjuvBaanr  ov  Tsaiion. 

BuBXisewM,  Angus!  7, 1848. 
Hot.  and  dear  Sir:  Mj  acquaintance  with  James  Marsh  began  early:  I  knew 
him  slightly  before  he  entered  College,  while  he  was  pursuing,  for  a  short  time, 
his  pr^aratory  studies,  under  Preceptor  Perry  at  Moor's  charity  school  in 
Hanover.  A  tall  and  active  lad,  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  skill  and  address  in 
ail  the  sports  then  cu&tomary  ou  College  Greeu.  During  the  revival  of  religion 
at  Dartmonth  College  in  the  year  1815,  we  became  better  acquainted.  I  well 
remember  the  first  time  calling  at  his  room,  after  having  been  inlbrmed  of  the 
change  he  had  ezperienoed  in  his  religious  feelings.  What  passed  between  os  I 
have  now  forgotten,  except  a  sintrlc  incident;  which  was,  that,  in  the  course  of 
our  conversation,  to  confirm  some  pomt  of  religious  experieuce,  he  took  up  a  folio 
volume  uf  i;  luvePs  works,  aud  turned  to  several  passages  with  which  lie  seemed 
to  be  Ikmilisr,  dwelling,  with  muoh  earnestness,  on  the  beauty  of  the  thoughts 
and  aptness  of  the  illnstntiMis.  I  was  strode  with  what  then  seemed  to  me  the 
singular  taste  he  maniiiwted,  in  pre&rxing  these  old  fltshioned  Divines  to  writers 

of  H  more  modern  dritc. 

He  exiiilnieii,  in  tliesc  early  days,  to  an  uncommon  dcgrc,  the  same  elements 
of  chaiacLcr,  which  were  afterwards  so  tiuely  developed  bj  him.  Ureat  simpii- 
dtj,  great  integrity  of  mind,  and  singleness  of  purpose,  were  the  master  traits. 
In  these  points  bs  was  certainly  distinguished  above  all  others  of  his  own  sge  and  # 
standing.  As  a  companion  indeed  he  mig^t  have  been  accounted  rather  shy  and 
rescrvetl;  and  perhaps  there  was  some  tnith  in  what  he  once  humourously 
remarked  of  liimself,  that  "  m  giUes  and  Hashes  of  merriment,  he  wns  nnproduc- 
Live  -A^  the  skull  of  poor  Yorick."  liut  there  wus  no  mistaking  the  ingenuous 
simplicity  of  his  charaeter,  which  gained  him  many  firiends,  and  left  him  withent 
a  single  enemy* 

One  thing  deserves  to  be  remarked ;  a  grand  idea  of  the  object  to  be  aimed  at 
in  an  education  seems  to  have  possessed  him  from  the  first;  and  it  was  in  his 
college  days  he  drew  the  ample  outlines  of  that  course  of  studies  lo  which 
ho  atlerwards  no  inflexibly  adhered.  His  plan  was  a  singularly  bold  one, 
«f  ineing,  to  say  the  least,  great  courage,  as  well  ss  compreikeasion  of  mind;  for 
it  contemplated  the  equal  and  harmonious  culture,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power, 
of  every  part  of  his  nature,  without  leaving  a  single  tendency  or  striving  of  it 
neglected.  Had  it  been  his  object  to  push  his  fortunes  in  life  or  to  shape  himself 
for  a  particular  profession,  he  would  doubtless  have  given  more  weight  to  tlie 
objections  of  some  of  his  friends,  who  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  that  he  bad 
undertaken  too  much  and  would  aooomplish  Bttle*  But  nothing  could  eon^nee 
him  that  the  man  was  not  of  more  importance  than  his  profession,  and  the  inhe- 
rent claims  of  the  mind  itself  too  serious  to  be  subordinated  to  the  highest  of 
outward  ends.  In  truth,  he  possessed,  beyond  t\ny  porsou  of  his  age  whom  I 
Icnew,  that  reverence  for  himself,  which  as  our  Milton  has  it,  "  next  to  the  love 
of  God,  may  be  thought  as  the  radical  moisture  and  fountain-head,  whence  every 
laudable  and  worthy  enterprise  issues  forth.*' 

As  he  could  never  be  induced  to  sacrifice  one  part  of  his  nature  to  another,  so 
he  possessed,  in  no  common  degree,  a  healthy,  well  balanced  mind.  He  was 
neither  a  man  of  impulses  mr  ix  \r<irH)iipper  of  abstractions.  While  he  reve 
rently  heeded  the  deeper  instincts  of  his  nature  and  carefully  cherished  every 
stirring  of  religious  affection,  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  impatient  of  being 
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govcriic(l  by  fecling^s,  which  had  not  first  been  interpreted  and  justitied  lo  tha 
ejc  of  reaiiou.  Ou  the  other  hand,  he  was  ever  tiiuipicious  of  the  workiugii  of 
the  understanding,  where  there  wm  no  heart  et  bottom;  and  quieUy  discuded 
its  conclusions,  however  aeemii^fly  loj^icul,  if  they  contradicted  his  deeper  sense 
of  the  right  and  befitting  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  What  Dr.  Arnold  said  of 
Colendec,  would,  as  it  seems  to  me,  equally  apply  to  the  subject  of  these 
remarks — "  Truth  presented  herself  to  him,  not  n^atively,  as  she  does  to  mauy 
minds,  who  can  soo  that  the  objoctious  to  her  are  unfounded,  and  therefore  that 
she  is  to  be  reoetTed;  hut  she  filled  him,  as  it  were,  heart  and  mind,  imbniqg  Um 
with  her  veitf  self,  so  that  aU  his  being  comprehended  lur  follj  and  loTed  her 
ardently." 

This  inward  integrity  wliich  acted  in  him  as  an  instinct,  but  which  was  firmly 
grounded  in  religious  principle,  gave  the  tone  to  everything  elae; — to  the  charac- 
ter of  liis  piety,  to  his  fiue  social  qualities,  to  his  taste  as  a  scholar,  and  his 
whole  tnteUeotnal  activity  as  a  theologian  and  pfaUosopher. 

His  piety  was  of  the  calm  and  quiet  sort,  without  mmdi  pretension;  too  deeply 
ficated  indeed  for  display.  It  rather  shunned  than  courted  the  notice  of  the 
world,  exhibiting;  its  genuineness  and  vitality  in  undoubted  fi-uits;  for  his  many 
virtues  bore  all  of  them  pre-eminently  the  Christian  stamp.  Of  his  own  per- 
sonal experience  in  religion,  he  seldom  spoke;  bat  it  was  evident  that  his  reserve 
pirooeeded  neither  from  barrenness  nor  affeetation,  but  grew  out  of  the  native 
modesty  and  retiredness  of  his  disposition.  Nor  did  he  ever  manifest  the 
fervour  or  impassioned  zeal,  which  is  sotnctimcs  considered  the  only  sure  indi- 
cation of  deep  religious  feeling-  All  this  was  foreign  from  his  nature,  and  what 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  such  a  man  to  assume.  He  was  content  with 
the  meeker  graces  iriiidi  sidted  his  peculiar  temperament,  and  whAA.  oouU  bear 
to  remain  unobserved.  But  how  thoroughly  he  was  imtraed  with  the  Ohristiaii 
•  spirit,  how  completely  it  pervaded  his  whole  life,  chastening  still  more  the  sweet 
simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  throwing  a  mild  but  mnstant  radiance  overall 
the  path  he  walked,  they  can  well  testify  wljo  knew  him  best. 

In  the  better  qualities  wliieh  render  a  man  pn^cd  und  beloved  in  social  life, 
Mr.  Marsh  had  w  superiors.  Sincerity  and  khidliness  of  fetding,  combined  with 
a  natural  refinement  of  manners,  made  his  society  courted  by  the  good  and 
intelligent  every  where.  Amiable  and  affectionate  in  his  family,  generous  almost 
to  a  fault  to  his  friends,  easily  ac'ossiblc  and  courteous  to  strangers,  ho  vrnn  all 
this,  without  the  least  affectatirm.  His  conversation  was  marked  by  habitual 
good  seuic,  and  a  delicate  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  society  he  was  in.  Cau- 
did  and  simple  in  ottering  his  eonvietions,  he  was  equally  so  in  expressing  hi* 
doubts,  ezoept  to  those  upon  whom  his  convictions  and  doubts  would  have  been 
alike  thrown  away.  His  own  sincerity  made  him  extremely  sensitive  to  any 
thing- like  duplicity  in  others,  which  he  considered  the  most  unpardonable  of  all 
faults  in  men  who  pretended  to  he  holding  intercourse  with  one  another.  His 
keenness  in  detecting  it,  as  well  as  the  scorn  with  which  he  spoke  of  it,  showed 
how  harshly  it  grated  on  the  t«ne  of  his  own  inmost  beii^.  '*  Ton  never  know  » 
man  of  this  stamp" — said  he— "in  any  other  respect  than  just  the  extent  of  his  art, 
which  has  as  little  to  do  with  his  real  character,  as  the  colour  of  his  coat.**  He 
was  slow  in  learning  the  lesson  of  cautious  prudence,  which  his  first  interoOUffS 
with  the  world  taught  him  the  necessity  of  practising. 

His  talent  for  conversation,  which  was  never  used  by  him  for  display,  and 
which  had  to  be  called  fbfth  in  the  society  and  on  the  subjects  he  liked,  in 
order  to  be  witnessed  at  all,  was  extraordinary,  if  not  for  the  brilliancy,  yet  for 
the  depth  and  largo  scope  of  the  thoughts,  and  the  clear  logical  method  in  which 
they  seemed  spontaneously  to  arrange  themselves  in  their  very  utterance.  In 
the  use  of  language  he  had  habituated  himself  to  the  most  philosophical  precLsion; 
and  if  ai^  m  was  ever  at  a  loss  to  know  what  he  meant,  it  only  argued  his 
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own  icrnornnrc  of  the  matter  in  discussion.  EnliveQed  by  good  humour  and  an 
occa&iouAi  touch  of  ianocent  raillcr/,  his  conversatioii,  on  ordinary  occatiions, 
exhibited  the  purity  of  his  sentimente  «id  keemwee  of  hia  perceptions.  But 
wben  his  mind  was  wroitght  up  lay  a  deep  iDtereei  in  theenbjeet,  his  msmier  was 
grave  and  deliberate,  his  tones  low  and  earnest,  his  words  few  and  well  chosen, 
while  the  thoughts  moving  on,  Avithout  break  or  hesitancy,  in  n  calm  and  equable 
flow,  fvinoed,  by  the  conviction  they  carried  with  them,  the  depth  from  which 
they  iiad  boen  drawn,  and  that  they  were  aay  thing,  nther  than  the  idle  specu- 
UtioiiBof  s  mere  logical  understanding.  , 

His  talent  fiur  oon?eraation  he  had  tiionght  it  irorth  his  while,  in  eailj  lift,  to 
eulti?atc;  and  the  following  rule  for  attaining  this  and  other  mental  accomplish- 
ments, which  I  find  in  one  of  his  letters,  while  a  student,  may  be  fitly  introduced 
here,  not  so  much  on  its  own  account,  as  because  it  is  so  cluiracteristic  of  the 
man.  "  I  can  never  do  any  thing  efficTently,"  says  he — any  longer  than  I  have 
an  object  in  Tiew  so  elevated,  as  to  seem  worthy  of  mj  exertions.  The  first 
thing  then,  is  to  fill  m  j  mind  with  the  view  of  wlwt  I  am  aiming  at,  and  keep  it 
constantly  before  me.  When  my  feelings  are  thus  interested,  lean  engage  in  aoj 
labour  with  pleasure  and  profit.  So  if  improvement  in  conversation  })e  my 
object,  1  tlo  not  merely  look  at  the  end  to  bt'  obtained  by  it,  as  putalion,  dc., 
but  endeavour  to  form  an  ideal  standard  or  model  of  the  thing  in  ilaelf, — to  con^ 
tttre  of  a  style  of  oonversation,  in  the  highest  degree  elegant,  polished,  and  com- 
manding,  and  contemplate  it,  till  my  desires  sre  esger  for  itsattainment.  When 
I  have  done  this,  my  idea  of  the  thing  will  be  my  best  guide  to  the  most  success- 
ful mode  of  acquiring  it.  In  the  next  place,  when  I  so  understand  the  object, 
and  hare  my  feelings  interested,  T  suffer  my  feelings  to  guide  me  without  much 
regard  to  artiiicial  rules.  The  mind  mui>t  act  freely  and  without  restramt,  m 
ofder  to  act  efflciently." 

Dr.  Marsh  had  a  natural  flmdness  for  the  society  of  young  men;  and  his  inter* 
*  est  in  them,  as  usually  haf^Mns,  strongly  attached  them  to  him.  All  his  pupils 
were,  or  became,  T  may  say  without  exception,  his  personal  friends.  Ilis  whole 
intercourse  with  tiiem,  was,  in  the  hi{;hest  deforce,  friendly  and  parental.  The 
least  kindling  of  enthu.sia^m  in  a  young  mind  was  sure  to  catch  his  observant 
eye,  and  to  be  wisely  guided  by  him  in  the  right  direction  ahd  to  a  nohie  end. 
He  detested  the  system  of  antheti^,  which  had  no  other  way  to  sustain  itself 
than  by  breaking  down,  as  he  expressed  it,  all  the  indeiwndent  spirit  and  love  of 
study  for  its  own  sake.  In  the  youth  he  reverence*!  tlie  man,  and  by  treating 
him  as  such,  made  him  conscious  that  he  was  one.  Delinquents  saw  that,  in 
dealing  with  them,  he  did  not  aim  to  build  up  his  own  authority,  by  making  them 
humble  and  obaequkms.  The  unafieded  sfawerity  of  his  advice  carried  it  home 
to  the  heart;  and  he  insured  obedience  by  maldng  himself  loved. 

Few  young  men,  not  already  thoroughly  corrupted,  ever  came  under  his  influ- 
ence, without  feelins*  they  were  made  better  by  it;  while  mnny  fondly  ascribe  to 
it  the  decisive  turn  which  determined  their  character  and  fortunes  for  life,  ilia 
instructions  had  the  peculiar  |K>wcr  of  not  only  making  a  deep  impresrion  for  the 
moment,  but  of  dinging  with  unwonted  tenacity  to  the  young  muids  that  receiTed 
them.  Many  I  know  who  left  College  app-irontly  without  religion,  could  never 
get  rid  of  the  impressions  there  received  from  him,  till  they  eventuated  in  their 
thoroujjh  conversion.  I  have  before  me  the  letter  of  one  of  these, — a  young  man 
now  abroad, — which  gives  an  account  of  his  own  experience  in  this  respect,  and 
it  was  that  of  many  others.  Speaking  of  his  Senior  year  in  College,  he  says, 
''It  was  then  my  lot  to  become  Bulject  to  the  instructions  and  other  personal 
influences  of  one  of  the  holiest  philosophers  of  this  day  and  p;eneration — I  refer 
to  the  late  Dr.  Marsh,— a  man  di  tinp:uished  alike  for  depth  and  clearness  of 
intellect,  and  for  the  purity  and  i'hrisiian  nobleness  of  liis  heart.  ITe  walked 
liko  one  who  held  communion  with  his  God,  and  in  his  presence  1  could  not  bu» 
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fe<»1  how  awftil,  and  yet  how  lovely,  goodness  is.  Tlis  instrnctions  were  no  mystic 
formulas,  no  idle  generalities, — butgrcut  vital  principles,  implanted  deep  within, 
and  winding  their  roots  arouud  theuincrmost  tibreti  of  the  spiritual  being.  The 
Mbmnity  of  lift,  the  ianctitj  of  datj,  the  dirinity  uid  the  enpfemMf  of  oon* 
■denee,  the  perversity  and  corruption  of  the  natural  will,  the  authority  of  reasoiia 
and  the  yet  higher  dignity  of  faith,  the  immutability  and  the  inherent  binding 
power  of  right,  the  mniesty  of  law,  the  malipmity  of  sin,  man's  estrangement 
&om  his  ^laker,  anti  lii.s  ated  of  Christ  as  a  Mediator  and  Saviour — these  and 
other  kindrc'd  truths  were  pressed  upon  our  souls  with  a  force,  which  no  sophis* 
try  coold  elude,  ftlnoat  no  ohdiiraey  MsiBt.  The  whole  teodeney  of  Dr.  Marsha 
teachings  and  peraontl  example  was  to  excite  deep,  earnest  tbOQ^tfUlnew.  I 
both  clearly  saw  and  strongly  felt  that  his  doctrines,  if  true,  were  trtiths  of 
transcendent  moment, — things  in  which  T  had  a  vital  personal  interest.**  Ue 
then  goes  on  to  describe  how  the  earnest  spirit  he  had  thus  contracted,  never 
left  him,  till  finally  his  sense  of  sinfulness  and  need,  prostrated  him  at  the  foot 
of  the  Crosfl,  and  he  fbond  peace  in  hdieriag. 

Dr.  ICarsh  was  as  thorough  a  scholar*  as  earnest  and  patient  labour,  with  rare 
parts  directed  towards  a  lofty  ideal,  can  make  one.  From  humble  beginning;:, 
with  little  either  of  <nrcction  or  encour.i2;:crnent  from  without,  ho  was  mostly 
a  seit-made  man — guiaed  and  cheered  by  the  whigperings  of  his  own  hopes,  he 
laboured  on  till  he  had  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  the  ancient  and  several 
modem  languages*  and  then  till  he  had  made  himsdf  aoqtiainted  with  the  aaMter 
spirits  in  the  literature  of  every  age.  Without  any  decided  leaning  to  philolo- 
gical pursuits,  he  studied  the  classical  languages  of  antiquity  with  conscicntions 
diligence,  and  his  srljolarship  was  profound  and  oocurate.  But  his  chief  interest 
Was  in  the  sentiuicuts  and  thoughts  of  the  authors  he  read.  Nor  was  his  read- 
ing confined  to  one  class  of  authors  only,  but  extended  over  a  wide  range,  includ- 
ing the  best  in  every  department.  If  later  in  life  he  showed  a  pr^renee  for  the 
philosophers,  particularly  Plato  and  Aristotle,  which  were  constantly  on  hia 
table;  yet  it  was  not  so  at  the  Wginning,  wlien  the  historians  and  the  poets  wore 
perhaps  his  more  ^special  favourites.  At  tiiis  time  he  was  fond  to  enthusiasm  of 
literary  criticism.  It  was  to  gratify  his  thirst  for  these  studies  that,  soon  after 
his  return  to  the  Theological  School  at  Andover  in  1821,  he  went  to  Cambridge 
with  a  view  to  ayai!  himself  of  the  lectoves,  as  well  as  to  Inzoriate  in  the  library 
— so  rich  and  select  in  that  faraneh  of  learning— of  his  friend  Professor  Tieknor. 
But  his  own  good  sense  soon  led  him  to  seethe  propriety  and  importance  of 
devoting  himself  with  a  more  single  purpose  to  his  professional  studies;  and 
though  he  never  lost  sight  of  liis  favourite  object,  no  one  could  say  it  diverted 
him  beyond  due  measure  from  more  serious  pursuits. 

Theology  led  him  to  philosophy.  In  the  stady  of  tiie  fermer  he  took  the  pio- 
fhnnd  interest  whidi  might  be  expected  flrom  a  mind  constituted  like  his :  it 
opened  to  him  a  new  world  of  thought,  or  one  which  he  had  hitherto  but  imper- 
fectly explored ;  and  the  greatf'st  questions, — sndi  as  defy  the  power  of  mere  lo^e 
to  resolve,  were  presented  before  him.  Perhaps  the  school  of  literature  had 
prepared  him  to  look  at  them  with  a  wider  grasp  of  their  bearings  than  he  otberw 
wise  would  have  done.  At  any  rate  it  most  be  fhirly  acknowledged,  that  he  did 
not  feel  entirely  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  with  the  course  of  reasoning  by  which 
it  was  then  sought  to  establish  several  of  the  more  important  do<»trines  of  Chris- 
t:aiiiiy.  But  it  shouhl  be  remembered  it  was  with  the  explanations,  not  with  the 
doctrines  themselves,  that  he  was  disposed  to  find  fault,  lie  thought  the  Theo- 
logy of  the  day  savoured  too  much  of  a  sensnal  plulcsophy ,  and  betrayed  too  macli 
an  effort,  which  must  necessarily  defeat  its  own  purpose,  of  comprehending 
spiritual  things,  by  reducing  them  to  the  forms  and  conditions  of  a  wholly  incom- 
mensurate faculty.  If  he  must  choose  between  his  reliri'^n  and  his  philnsophv. 
he  preferred  a  thousand  times  the  former.   But  be  saw  no  necessity  of  '"^Hing 
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such  a  choice,  inasmuch  rvs  true  religion  and  true  philosophy  must  go  together. 
It , only  remained  for  i)im>  tlieiciurc,  to  reject  that  philosophy  as  false,  which  he 
felt  to  be 'incompatible  with  that  religion  which  he  knew  in  his  own  deepest 
9XpnwDe^  to  be  trae.  If  he  was  •  heretie  in  philosophy,  he  wm  the  ftitheet 
poBdUe  from  being  one  in  religion.  He  njected  no  doctrine  wbkh  the  nniversal 
body  of  the  ChurdL  hM  evwr  hidd. 

It  has  been  common  to  regard  Dr.  Marsh,  ns  a  mere  disriplr  nf  Coleridge. 
But  the  truth  is,  he  neither  Hprived  his  opinions  originally  from  that  writer,  nor 
did  he  strongly  resemble  him  in  any  one  point  of  character,  except  in  the  ardent 
kvre  of  truth.  That  he  adniied  hiia  finr  his  great  end  varioue  powers,  and  vuh 
orated  him  as  a  Ohiistian  philosopher,  is  most  true;  but  that  he  made  him 
a  standard  authority  on  all  subjects,  and  particularly  on  all  points  of  religious 
doctrinr,  or  «:orv!lc1y  followed  him  in  any  thing,  is  neither  tmoin  point  of  £MJt» 
nor  :ij)pari  lit  hnu\  :\ny  thing  he  ever  said  or  wrote. 

The  philosophy  of  Dr.  Marsh  was,  as  much  as  that  of  any  man  can  be,  of 
home  growth,  tiie  resolt  (Oi  his  own  reieetion,  the  prodnet  of  a  deeply  meditatiTO 
mind.  If  ho  was  indebted  to  others,  as  who  is  not  ^--he  was  indebted  to  them 
rather  for  awakening  the  actirity  of  his  own  thoughts,  than  for  the  immediate 
ijjfnsiou  of  their  opinions.  He  was  too  honest  to  himself  to  be  the  follower  of 
any  scliool  hut  that  of  Christ.  Had  he  lived  to  complete  what  he  had  begun, 
this  would  have  been  more  clearly  seen.  Instead  of  calling  him  the  disciple  of 
any  one,  we  should,  I  confidently  beKeve,  haTe  haUed  him  as  an  original  thinker, 
thorooghly  acquainted  with  the  great  want  of  our  age  and  of  our  own  particular 
oonntry,  and  bettw  qualified  to  supply  that  want  than  any  other  man  who  has 
yet  appeared. 

Dr  Marsh  was  not  n  mere  man  of  the  closet,  but  took  a  lively  interest  in  all 
the  great  questions  of  tiie  day.  His  eyo  was  out  upon  every  movement  in  the 
literary,  political,  and  religious  worlds,  and  was  quick  to  discern  its  character 
<and  tendency.  The  ready  ease  with  which  he  scanned  such  moTements,  showed 
the  life-like  practical  character  of  his  knowledge.  If  any  of  these  questions  CauM 
by  chance  to  agitate  the  public  mind  in  the  circle  in  which  he  moved,  he  was  the 
first  man  to  stand  forth.  There  was  never  nny  holding  back  with  him,  where 
great  interests  were  concerned.  He  threw  liimself  into  the  midst  of  the  arena, 
taking  his  stand  at  once  and  decidedly,  where  he  could  be  seen  and  read  ui  all 
men.  As  a  man  of  principle,  he  had  a  rock-like  firmness;  you  fblt  that  you 
could  rely  on  him  and  that  the  truth  was  safe  in  his  hands. 

Perhaps  you  may  expect  that  I  would  say  a  word  of  him  as  a  preacher.  With 
the  tniest  idea  of  what  constitutes  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  lie  never  either 
hoped  or  seriously  exerted  himself  to  realize  it.  Natural  defects  which  he  con- 
sidered it  beyond  his  power  to  remedy,  unfitted  him  for  this  sphere  of  labour. 
His  TOioe  was  Ibeble  and  tremulous;  his  appearance  diflldent,  almost  to  timidity, 
and  his  whole  manner  etilT  from  the  sense  of  constraint.  There  was  indeed 
about  his  look ,  that  which  Washington  Allston  so  beautifully  expressed,  when 
he  said  of  him,  "  He  carried  a  character  in  his  face  not  to  ho  mistaken — in  which, 
except  in  one  instance,  1  never  saw  so  legibly  written  the  peace  of  God,**  But 
the  majority  who  are  less  taken  by  true  intellectual  and  moral  expression,  would 
perhaps  bo  more  inclfaied  to  judge  of  him  as  some  did  of  the  Apostle  of  old-- 
"  his  bodily  presence  is  weak  and  his  speech  contemptible. "  I  have  heard  him, 
however,  when  he  evidently  produced  00  Us  audience  the  greatest  efll^t  of  elo- 
quence,—if  that  effect  is  to  make  the  speaker  fingotten  in  the  greatness  and 
nuyesty  of  bis  thoughts. 

Yours  very  truly, 

•   J.  TOBRET. 
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FBOH  THB  BS7.  JOHN  WHXELSB,  D.  D., 

BcBLiNUTOiJ,  Vt.,  July  28,  1856. 

Dear  Sir:  The  diHicuUy  of  compljiDg  with  your  request  to  write  a  letter  ot 
reeolleotiooi  of  the  Ute  Junes  Manh»  D.  ]).»  oonsuts  in  the  utter  tmpouilnli^ 
of  giving,  within  auoh  limita,  any  adequate  impresf;iun  of  my  own  views  of  hk 
character.  And  as  you  have  aaid  you  arc  indebted  to  another  penon  §n  SB 
annlysis  of  }u.s  intellectual  character,  I  hardly  know  what  to  say. 

For  more  than  tliirty  years,  lie  wait  Urnt  my  acquatutauce,  then  my  intimate 
friend,  luy  fellow  student,  and  tinally  fellow  labourer  in  the  duties  of  active 
life.  I  was  intimate  witK  him  at  Dartmouth  OoUegSy  st  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Andover,  at  his  father's  at  Hartford,  and  specially  as  collesgue  in  the 
University  of  Vermont. 

Physically  he  was  n  man  of  large  size.  He  was  six  feet  and  more  in  height. 
But  while  of  comnianding  stature,  ho  made  no  impression  of  predominant  stal- 
wart energy.  An  air  of  refinement  and  of  sclf-relying  benevolence  invited  every 
one  to  confide  in  him,  but  forbade  any  one  from  trifling  with  him.  His  hm 
Inclined  to  be  round,  rather  than  long  and  angular,  with  a  high  prelecting  fi>n- 
head,  with  the  "  ridge  of  thought  "  surprisingly  developed.  He  was  of  U^lit 
complexion,  of  regular  features,  and  of  most  benign  aspect.  He  had  none  of 
the  queruloiisness  or  presuming  earno.stiietiiJ  which  sometimes  attends  men  of 
small  blutuie,  and  none  of  that  rigid  inilexibility  of  manner,  which  is  occasion- 
ally manifest  in  men  of  great  piij  sical  strength.  To  the  eye  of  an  intimate 
friend  there  was  slmost  a  womanly  grsoe  in  the  benignity,  that  shed  all  about 
him  an  air  of  love  and  good-will.  It  was  Washington  Allston,  I  think,  who 
once  said,  "he  had,  in  his  face,  more  of  the  meekness  of  wisdom,  than  any  roan 
he  ever  saw."  His  conversational  powers  were  nut  remarkable,  except  for  the 
the  very  uncommon  intellectual  method  in  which  every  topic  seemed  to  arrange 
itself,  the  moment  he  b^n  to  speak  of  it;  and  for  the  affectionate  and  tmthfiil 
teni(>er,  which  was  breathed  through  it,  and  also  for  the  purity,  the  el^iaiio»» 
and  the  fulness  of  his  diction.  There  was  too  much  statcliness  and  gravity  in 
the  man  to  be  fanciful  in  his  langtiago,  or  to  indulge  in  common  witticisms  in  his 
conversation.  He  was  very  instructive  in  all  that  he  said,  and  not  imfrcquently 
exhibited  a  playfulness  that  was  highly  entertaining. 

A  few  days  before  his  death,  as  Ms  sickness  was  spoken  of  in  a  stage  ooach,  ft 
woman  of  humble  condition  inquired,  "Do  you  mean  Professor  Marsh  of  Bur> 
lington  ?"  "  Yes."  "  When  he  dies  a  great  good  man  will  leave  us.**  **  Did 
you  know  him  ?"  "  Yes,  T  was  bringing  two  motherless  grandchildren,  in  the 
stage,  from  St.  Albans,  in  April ,  and  the  roads  were  horrible.  The  horses  walke*l 
all  the  way,  and  the  children  were  tired  and  cried,  and  don't  you  think,  l>r. 
Marsh  made  the  driver  stop;  and  ho  got  out,  took  the  children  out,  and  waUcud 
on  with  them,  by  the  road-side,  showing  than  Stones,  and  pluddng  little  flowura 
for  them,  and  talking  with. them,  by  the  way.  They  were  lefteshed  and  per- 
fectly delighted,  and  said  he  was  the  kindest  and  best  man  in  the  world.  And 
to  think  lie  should  have  done  all  this  for  two  poor,  strange,  orphan  children ! 
Ah!  he  was  a  good  man,  and  so  kind.  I  shall  never  forget  him."  Ii  was  like 
him.  Bis  mind  and  heart  were  full  of  beauty  and  of  benevolence.  He  loved  to 
sit  down  with  3'oung  ladies,  and  inquire  into  their  studies,  their  reading,  tbinko 
ing,  Ac;  and  when  he  understood  their  minds,  he  would  surprise  them  with  the 
fulness  of  his  knowledge  of  their  prirest  wishes  in  regard  to  their  growth  in 
intelligence  and  goodness,  and  then  he  would  point  out  what  they  shnuKl  road, 
and  speeiaUy  how  they  should  read,  and  how  all  this  was  connected  with  their 
progress  in  goodness  and  worth,  until  they  listened,  as  to  the  ntteranoe  of  » 
Divine  wisdom.    The  aflhctionate  but  unobtnisive  coufldsooa  and  tbo  qakk 
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sparkling  thoughts  of  some  of  his  female  friends  always  oponcil  the  richest  foun- 
tains of  his  thoughts;  and  then  he  delighted  to  uufold,  m  ihc  most  t>iuple  and 
apoolftiMoas  ways,  thoae  emotions  of  moiml  and  intellectual  beauty,  vrhicfa  are 
lOMi  in  the  best  poetry,  the  best  paintings,  and  every  where  in  the  fields  of  fitsm- 
ture,  so  that  to  his  listener  they  would  seem  familiar  as  **  household  words,"  to 
be  lovp<l ,  and  admired,  and  imitated.  His  love  of  the  affectionate  and  the  beau- 
tiful wa8  over  present  in  all  his  ncquisitiuns  and  in  all  his  labours. 

On  one  occasion,  he  came  into  a  room,  said  a  pupil,  where  four  of  us  were 
playing  whist,  and  two  were  looking  on.  He  sat  down  and  paused  a  moment, 
and  then  said,  Young  gentlemen,  I  will  not  insult  you  by  the  supposition  that 
you  are  playing  for  money,  but  you  are  wasting  your  time  very  unwisely.  Ton 
are  not  here  for  such  purposes.  Your  intellectual  and  moral  growth  are  not 
advanced  thereby;  nor  is  your  manliness  or  your  scholarship  increased;  nor 
is  your  character,  iu  any  way,  elevated.  Your  recollections  of  your  Col- 
lege life  are  to  be  among  the  most  precious  things  of  your  future  ezistonQe* 
SwBh  practices  will  not  make  them  ddightAil.  I  shall  adopt  no  system  of 
espionage  to  find  out  your  habito  in  this  respect,  but  I  shall  expect  that  jour 
college  life  will  not  be  nmrrcd  by  such  hercnftor."  T  'io  tint  brliovc,  said  the 
pupil,  that  one  of  us  toiu  in  d  a  card  aj^ain  while  in  College,  lie  m,  like  to 
censure — it  awaktincd  in  his  owu  bosom  a  sad,  uopleasant  feeling;  but  he  loved, 
■8  do  all  good  and  great  men,  to  oommend  and  to  praise.  Li  a  most  hind  and 
gladsome  way,  he  would  speak  to  any  one,  whom  he  had  seen,  of  the  happy 
manner  in  wlpcb  he  had  acquitted  himself  in  pnhlie  or  private :  and,  by  his  dis- 
criminating praise,  would  seem  to  open  a  wider  vision  of  intellectual  beauty  OT 
of  moral  g;raiuleur,  than  Imd  been  conceived  of  l)y  the  speaker  or  writer. 

Bii»  rc'vert'ac«  for  spiritual  things  wuj»  of  the  most  profound,  not  to  say,  awful, 
obaracter.  It  was,  however,  as  surprisingly  rational,  inteUigent,  and  diserimi* 
Dating,  as  it  was  profound.  There  was  not  the  slightest  tondmcy  to  supentitiooi 
feelii^,.or  the  substitution  of  regard  for  outward  forms  and  appearances,  for 
humility  of  spirit  and  intellij/ent  tlioughts.  In  his  deepe.Kit  meditations,  in  his 
most  eK  valed  conceptions,  and  ni  his  most  common  religious  habits,  he  was 
ever  watchlul  lest  the  outward  and  temporal  should  usurp  the  place  of  spiritual 
truth.  In  public  addresses,  and  spedaUy  in  preaching,  he  approached  his  sub- 
ject and  his  audience  with  audi  rererenoe,  as  to  be  filled  with  tremulous  awe. 
His  whole  frame  expressed  this,  by  a  reluctant  shyii^^  ,  an  unsteady  position, 
and  by  reserved  and  hesitatinj;  tones.  This  riveted  the  attention  of  the  audi- 
ence to  listen  to  that,  which  the  sj)eaker  himself  seemed  to  he  in  awe  of  Those, 
who  entered  into  the  subject,  found  their  attention  immediately  fixed;  and  they 
were  only  fearAil  that  a  word  or  sentence  might  be  lost,  which  would  break  that 
current  of  earnest  and  instructive  thought,  which  came  pouring  forth,  as  from  a 
hidden  sea  of  knowledge.  It  was  not  until  progress  had  been  made  in  unfold- 
ing the  subject,  and  his  mind  was  possessed  of  its  stronp^  points,  that  Dr.  Marsh 
rose  to  that  clear  utterance  of  lliought  that  cliarined  his  audience.  On  some 
subjects,  there  was  manifest  a  kind  of  contest  between  his  logic  and  his  imagina- 
tion, which,  in  their  antagonistic  play,  alternately  commanded  the  conviction  and 
the  admiration  of  his  au£ence.  Public  speaking  to  promiscuous  assemblies  was 
not  agreeable  to  him.  His  thoughts  were  cast  in  such  philosophic  form,  that  care- 
ful attention  was  required  from  his  hearers  to  appreciate  them,  and  while,  to 
reflecting  and  thinking  minds,  he  was  amcjiig  the  most  iTistnu  tive  and  delightful 
speakers,  he  was  not  specially  popular  with  the  public  at  large. 

There  was  nothing  of  that  acerbity  of  character  in  Dr.  M.,  which  is  often 
ascribed  to  men  of  strong  intellect,  nothing  of  that  severity,  which  is  usually 
connected  with  close  logical  thinking,  and  nothing  of  that  unsympathizing  tem- 
per, wliich  pertains  to  a  rerlti«;c;  hut  hi?  rriind,  nnd  heart,  and  hand  wpro  always 
open  to  all  the  wants  of  humanity;  and  he  was  ever  ready  to  mmister  of  his 
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Abilitj  to  tbem  a\L  His  "Reaudns"  atteBt  his  poww  u  a  pnlbimd  maA 
ordinal  thinker,  and  the  lost  which  our  riaiiig  ll|«rmtiiro  may  haTt  sustained  is 

his  unexpected  doath;  but  none,  except  those  who  were  personally  conversant 
witli  liim,  can  how  much  .scxyiul  and  academic  Ufe  lost  of  beauty,  of  harmony, 
and  of  cli'vating  grace,  when  he  departed  from  us.  "  The  savour  of  his  example,** 
as  i  have  said  ebe where,  **  and  the  atmosphere  of  his  atfectionate  life,  stiii  linger 
hero,  Uk«  th«  mdlov  mdisneo  of  ths  Zod^cal  light,  as  It  strsaais  up  and  spreads 
itsdf  over  the  Western  sky."  That  his  mantle  may  ever  rest  here  is  the  pmjer 
of  Sincerely, 

Your  most  affectionate  firiend  and  brother, 

JOHK  WHESLBB. 




CHESTER  ISHAM. 
1828-'1825. 

FBOM  THEiREY.  LEONABD  BACON,  D.  D. 

Nkw  TTwEjf,  7  July,  1856. 

Dear  Sir:  You  ask  mc  for  soine  personal  reminiscencua  cooceming  an 
early  and  iutimate  friend  of  inino,  the  Kcv.  Chester  Isham.  It  is  more 
than  thirty  years  since  1  was  a  laourncr  at  his  funeral,  but  with  thu  aid  of 
some  nioiuorials  which  I  made  not  long  afterwards,  I  can  recidl,  vividly  to 
myself,  particolara  that  might  otherwise  have  faded  from  my  momory.  For 
three  years  in  College  and  three  in  the  Theological  Sembary  we  were  room- 
mates ;  and  I  can  never  forget  his  slender  figure,  a  little  taller  than  tike 
average  height ;  his  olear  blue  eye  ;  his  brown  hnXt ;  his  oountcnance,  mors 
interesting  in  its  expression  than  regular  in  its  features ;  or  the  flush  upon 
his  cheek.  His  vivacity  and  humour,  his  native  frankness  and  the  simpli- 
city of  hi*'  manners,  are  no  less  deeply  impregsod  upon  my  memory. 

My  aeriuaintaTU'o  with  him  began  in  the  sumiinT  of  1813  ;  when,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  hi  entered  the  Latin  Grammar  School  in  llartford,  his  Dative 
place,  without  auv  lefinite  plan,  and  with  no  distinct  expectation,  save  to 
j^raiify  for  a  lew  uiuuths  an  ardent  desire  of  study.  Uc  wa^  surrounded 
by  boys,  most  of  whom,  though  his  inferiors  in  age,  were  liis  superiors  in 
soholastio  attainments. 

It  soon  beesme  evident  to  his  instrooter  and  to  his  competitors,  that  be 
was  not  to  he  overlooked  or  undervalued.  His  intense  ^»plieation  evineed 
a  resolute  spirit,  while  the  rapidity  of  his  attainments  made  it  manifest  tbnt 
his  mental  activity  was  equal  to  his  industry. 

In  the  winter  following  he  became  the  subject  of  distinct  religious 
impression  I?.  The  instructions  of  a  pious  mother  had  imbued  his  mind  with 
Christian  knowledge  ;  and  an  incidental  question  from  vl  stranger  excit'Cd 
him  to  thought,  to  alarm,  to  long  inquiry.  The  impressjfuis  which  he  received 
at  this  time,  had  ever  after  a  visible  influence  on  his  character. 

I  ascertained  soon  after  I  began  to  know  him,  that  the  ardent  desire  of 
knowledge  whioh  had  brought  him  to  the  sehool,  had  heoome  a  settled  deter- 
minaiion  to  make  the  highest  possible  attainments.  He  had  no  fsaonieei ; 
his  einntmstanoes  were  sush  as  made  the  priTiiegsi  of  n  OoUege  moMdrnt^ 
ble  esoepfc  to  resolution  sad  perserenmee  sneh  as  his. 
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He  became  a  member  of  Yale  College  inthoaufnimioflSlG.  Ilcreheimme- 
diately  took  that  high  rank  in  his^  which  thoso  who  know  him  expected  he 
would  attain.  In  the  severer  siuilios  of  College,  in  the  recitations  of  every 
sort,  he  waH  acknowledgod  to  be  eminent.  For  this  eminence  liis  prepara^ 
tory  studies  and  his  habits  of  application  had  fitted  him.  But  in  all  exercises 
€f  flloentioD  rad  oompoBitum,  bia  iDferiority  wu  so  manifest  that  his  elass- 
mates  genenllj  reganled  him  as  one  of  those  men,  vho,  though  by  dint  of 
applioation  th^  oany  tho  highest  hononrs  of  Oollegs«  turn  out  at  last  to 
haTS  but  little  activity  of  inteUeot. 

To  gain  the  highest  honours  was  at  that  time  his  chief  aspiration ;  and  ho 
applied  himself  to  study  with  a  diligence  whieh  resulted  in  improvement  as 
general  as  it  was  rapid.  The  culture  which  his  mind  received  in  the  process 
of  studying  his  lesi$ons — for  at  that  period  of  his  education  he  studied 
nothing  else,  read  nothing  else — became  visible,  not  only  in  the  recitations, 
but  lu  all  thu  exurci^j&s  to  which  ho  was  called. 

In  Mar^  and  April,  1818,  there  was  in  College,  not  a  revival  of  religion, 
bat  an  nausnal  sorionsness,  and  soveral  oases  of  inquiry  and  hopeful  eonTer* 
sion.  At  that  time  the  improssbns,  whioh  Hr.  Isbam  had  received  at  an  early 
period  were  remed,  and  he  was  bionght,  as  ho  trostedt  to  the  knowledgo 
of  Him  "whom  to  know  Is  lilb  eternal.'*  From  that  time  his  views  and 
hopes  and  purposes  were  diangsd.  The  change  was  the  eommenoement  of 
fi  new  prinoiple  within  him,  urging  him  forward  in  a  new  career  of  improTO* 
meiit. 

iiig  formed  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
chur  h  and  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  ho  waa  received 
as  a  beneficiary  of  the  Connecticut  Education  Society,  under  whose  patron- 
age he  coDtinufed  till  the  completion  of  his  academic  oourse.  For  three 
months  in  the  third  year  of  his  college  life  be  was  employed  in  teaching  the 
Academy  at  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  where  he  gave  sndi  satisfaotion  to  tho 
Trustees  of  that  institution,  that  when  he  left  Oolite  he  was  most  earnestly 
solicited  to  become  its  permanent  preceptor.  It  was  while  thus  employed, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  that  be  first  attempted  to  address  a  religious 
assembly. 

The  last  year  of  hi.<  rc?idcnec  at  0<^npfzt'  nfforded  him  more  leisure,  tlian 
he  had  before  enjoyed,  from  the  severe  study  which  the  regulations  of  the 
institution  demanded.  He  turned  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  his  ta8t«, 
and  to  the  improvement  of  his  powers  of  composition  and  delivery,  with  a 
sueoess  whi<^  astonished  siU  who  had  known  him  only  supezfioudly.  He 
began  now  to  look  forward  to  the  labours  of  the  pulpit,  with  more  distinct 
impressions ;  and  ho  resolved  to  do  his  utmost  towards  beooming  eminent 
in  qualifications  for  the  work  to  which  he  aspired.  He  requested  the  advioe 
of  bis  instructors  and  of  his  most  judicious  friends  req^ting  the  best  meant 
of  forming  his  taste  and  style  ;  and  having  determined  on  his  course  of 
effort,  he  followed  it  up  ao  successfully  that  when  the  xomh  of  his  applica- 
tion came  to  be  Hcm  in  the  usual  exhibition  of  the  graduating  class  at 
Commencement,  he  who  had  been  but  little  thought  of  among  his  class- 
mates a^  a  writer  or  a  speaker,  stood  among  the  foremost  in  the  estimation 
uf  the  audieuce.  He  received  his  degree  as  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Septem- 
ber, 1820. 

Ilk  tho  November  following,  ho  became  a  member  of  tho  Tkeologioal  8<mip 
naijai  Andover. 

Vol.  H.  M  / 
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In  his  new  stndies  be  engaged  with  his  charaoteristie  ardour  and  kb 
wonted  suooeBS.    He  was  not — as  was  sometimes  the  case  with  yoang  men 

of  sLuJious  Vial>its  and  of  arJont  character,  when  they  came  under  the 
instructions  of  the  distinguished  Professor  of  sacred  literature  m  that 
institution — carried  away  into  an  enthusiastic  chase  after  the  abstrusities  of 
biblical  learning  ;  but  he  looked  forward  to  the  basinoss  of  preaching,  and 
with  thai  in  view,  he  pursued  just  those  studies  and  just  in  that  proportion 
vliieh  seemed  to  his  judgment  best  ealooUted  to  main  bim,  as  be  was  wool 
at  that  time  often  to  say,  *'an  eloquent  man  and  mighty  in  the  acriptares.** 
To  aeoomplisb  himself  in  elocution,  to  form  n  style  that  sbonld  be  botb 
gnoefol  and  effective,  to  inform  bu  mind  with  whatever  might  help  bim  to 
Wderstand  the  Bible,  he  spared  no  pains.  Preaching  was  now  the  con- 
stant object  of  his  efforts,  and  almost  the  constant  subject  of  his  thoughts. 

One  vacation  in  pnch  of  the  three  years  which  he  dovoted  to  theological 
sttidies,  he  spent  with  some  friend  in  the  ministry,  in  labours  as  useful  to 
others  as  they  were  improving  to  himself.  There  is  no  part  of  a  young 
man's  preparation  for  the  pastoral  office  more  in»porUiiit  than  the  habit  of 
speaking  extempore  on  religious  subjects.  Of  this  Mr.  Isham  felt  a  deep 
conviction,  and  he  therefore  esteemed  it  a  bigb  ad^ratntage  to  labour  for  a  fow 
weeks  where  bis  serviees  might  be  nsefol.  Beside  tbis»  the  opportonity  for 
becoming  acquainted  with  pastoral  labours  and  wHb  the  routine  of  parochial 
duty,  wbieb  was  afforded  by  residing  m  the  fomily  of  »  pastor  actively 
engaged  in  the  labours  of  bis  oi&ee)  was  n  priTiUge  which  be  highly 
valusd. 

Two  or  three  months  before  completing  his  studies,  be  received  and 
accepted  an  invitation  to  preach  for  a  few  Sabbaths  to  the  Trinitarian  church 
and  society  then  rcccntW  established  in  Taunton.  Soon  after  kaving  Ando- 
Tcr,  he  went  to  comply  with  this  engagement.  The  consequence  was  that, 
after  ;i  ^h<ut  probation,  he  received  from  that  church  and  society  »  unani- 
mous call  to  become  their  pastor.  This  call  he  accepted ;  and  on  the  18lb 
of  February.  1824,  he  was  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  gospel  mmistfj. 

A  few  week  after  his  ordination  be  was  married  to  Mbs  Diana  Oomrtoek 
of  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  cburob  over  which  he  was  placed  bad 
been  but  raoently  formed.  It  should  be  stated  also,  that  the  circnoLstanccs 
in  which  it  was  formed,  were  sudi  as  to  require,  on  the  part  of  its  pastor, 
not  only  zeal  for  the  truth,  tempered  restrained  by  prudence,  but  rauch 
solicitude  and  industry.  For  such  a  situation  his  temperament  and  habits 
were  well  adapted.  So  long  as  I  knew  him,  he  was  accustomed,^  whenever 
he  attempted  any  thing,  to  put  forth  all  his  strength.  The  principle  which 
some  moti  act  upon,  of  husbanuuig  their  strength  for  now  and  then  an  extra- 
ordinary uudcr  taking,  was  unknown  to  him,— at  least  in  practice.  But  tbo 
consequence  was,  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  placed  in  these  new  circumstances, 
bis  oonstitution  which  was  naturally  feeble,  and  which  had  been  debilitated 
by  study,  proved  unequal  to  the  cares  and  duties  whieh  were  laid  upon  bun. 
A  short  period  of  labour  brought  on  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  which 

terminated  his  life. 

In  the  month  of  Septeml  i  r,  the  symptoms  of  consumption  with  which  ho 
bad  been  threatened  for  months,  became  so  decided  that  there  was  little 
hope  of  his  surviving  another  New  England  winter.  At  the  earnest  aolicit- 
ation  of  his  friends,  he  determined  on  a  voyage  to  a  wanner  cUmato. 
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Aeowdiiif^j  lie  left  ]uB  hmSij  and  Ills  people,  OotolMiir  tnd  the  mt 
day  embarked  at  Boston  for  Cuba. 

Tke  feeble  hopes  which  his  friendb  had  entertained  of  bis  Tooovery  were 
somewhat  strengthoned  by  the  first  intelUgeooe  which  was  received  after 

his  arrival  at  Matanzns.  He  had  endured  a  long  and  unfavourable  Toyage, 
and  all  his  most  alaruting  symptoms  were  apparaotly  relieved*  But  the 
next  intelligence  brought  discourf^cmcnt.- 

After  a  few  weeks,  he  left  Cuba  for  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where  he 
arrived  February  7th.  Ue  wa8  immediulely  received  into  tiiu  family  of  the 
BcT.  Dr.  Palmer,  and  tneled  with  every  attention  whloh  their  V««<*«am  and 
the  landiieBB  of  Chriatians  in  that  hoepitable  oity  eould  heatow. 

Not  many  days  afterwacda  he  determined,  with  the  eonaent  of  hia'friend* 
in  Charleston,  to  return  homeward,  that  he  might  die  with  hb  fiunily  and 
he  buried  with  his  people.  Accordingly,  he  embarked  April  9th,  with  onlj 
a  feeble  hope  of  living  to  the  end  of  the  voyi^e.  The  passage  was  unfa- 
vourable ;  and  the  friends  who  had  "accompanied  hiiu  to  the  ship,"  and 
with  many  prayers  commended  him  to  God,  remarked  to  each  other,  as  they 
saw  the  stormy  weather  which  succeeded  hia  departure,  that  the  object  of 
their  solicitude  would  never  behold  the  shores  of  his  native  New  England. 
But  in  this  their  fears  were  disappointed.  Ue  reached  Boston  April  19th. 
The  atory  of  hia  arriTal  and  of  hia  dying  moments,  may  be  beat  given  in  n 
few  aentenoea  oopied  ficom  theaermon  preached  at  hia  fnneral  by  thoBev.  B« 
B.  Wiener 

**  The  vessel  in  whieh  he  embarked,  airived  at  Boston  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  Tuesday  last.    I  waa  soon  informed  of  the  circumstanoe  and  went 

immediately  on  board.  With  what  feelings  I  beheld  him — emaciated,  and 
nnable  to  raise  himself  from  the  pillow — you  can  better  conceive  than  I  can 
tell.  To  an  inquirj-  rospocting  his  lit  ikli,  he  answered  that  he  was  very 
sick,  had  suffered  mueh  .since  he  saw  mc,  and  felt  himself  to  be  near  his  end. 
I  remarked  that  I  hoped  that  while  the  outward  man  was  wasting  away,  he 
feU  the  inward  man  renewed  day  by  day.  He  replied,  he  hoped  it  had  been 
■0  in  Bome  degree ;  he  had  not  oonatantly  eujoyod  the  piesenoe  of  God  and 
the  oooaolationa  of  his  graoe  aa  he  had  wished ;  but,  on  the  whole,  Qod  had 
been  very  good  to  him  in  this  reapeot ;  he  had  had  move  eKperienee  ct  tkaf 
goodness  since  he  had  been  sick  than  ever  befiure. 

**  Immediately  after  hia  removal  to  my  home,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  a  physician  was  called,  who,  after  examining  his  case,  informed 
me  that  nothing  could  bo  done  for  hitii  but  to  make  him  as  comfort  able  as 
posisibie  while  he  reinuinod.  The  medicine  administered  did  not  Lavo  the 
desired  effect.    Ue  couuuued  to  suffer  much  and  to  decline  rapidly. 

Ilis  ft^ebleness  was  so  great  and  hi^  suffering  so  constant,  that  his  frienda 
eonvened  with  him  but  little;  and  hia  lepliei  to  the  obeervatiom  made 
were  neoeaaarily  very  brief.  Some  of  thoae  whieh  are  reeoUeoted  you 
win  doubtleaa  be  giratified  with  hearing. 

To  one  who  lenuurked  to  him  that  we  felt  very  thankful  that  he  had 
been  spared  to  come  among  us  again,  he  said,  *  It  is  a  great  mercy,  for  which 
I  cannot  be  sufficiently  thankful,'  and  expressed  a  desire  that  he  might  be 
spared  t«t  return  to  his  family  and  people.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  a 
neighbouring  clergyman,  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  called  to  see 
him  ;  and  said,  among  other  things,  that  he  hoped  he  now  felt  the  importance 
of  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  which  he  had  preached  to  others  m  muuh 
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wlien  in  hMlth»  and  mon,  and  that  they  were  hia  aiipport  and  eonaolip 
lioii.  He  replied,  'Yea;  tliey  are  my  only  ground  of  hope.  They  are 
preoiooB  tralha** 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  he  said  to  one  who  assisted  him  In 
changing  his  position,  'T  shall  die  in  some  of  these  turnings.'  It  was 
replied,  '  It  is  a  great  trial  of  faith  and  patience  to  suffer  as  you  do.'  He 
m\d.  M)  yes,  very  great,  very  great.  But  I  am  willing  to  die.'  It  wag 
remarked,  '  You  are  willing  to  live  too,  as  long  as  God  has  any  thing  for  you 
to  do  or  to  suffer  here.'  With  a  look  of  submission,  he  replied,  '  O  yes, 
wbaterer  He  sees  to  be  beal.' 

**  When  his  wife,  who  had  been  aent  Ibr  tho  preceding  day,  had  amT«d 
Willi  her  in&nt  child,  the  peraon  who  went  to  inform  him,  aaked  if  he  did 
not  fear  he  should  be  greatly  agitated  when  she  came.  He  said,  he  tmeted 
■ot:  he  had  endeavoured  to  prepare  hinuelf  for  the  interview,  and  thooghi 
he  oould  meet  her  with  composure.  He  was  enabled  to  do  so.  Soon  after, 
he  said,  *ThLs  is  tho  consummation  of  inj  wiahes.  Now  loan  aaj,  aa 
Simeon  did,  Lot  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.' 

'•Between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  Raid  that  he  felt  he 
waa  biukuig  very  fast.  A  person  present  said,  '  What  a  blessed  thing  to 
know  fcliat  all  these  pains  are  only  the  roughnesses  of  the  way  that  leads  to 
the  world  where  there  is  no  pain ;  and  bow  joyful  tho  prospect  of  being 
aoon  perfoetly  holy !'  With  an  expression  of  eonntenanoe  which  mdioatod 
that  Ids  feelmp  were  in  unison  with  the  sentiment,  he  said,  *  0  yea.' 

"About  five  o'clock,  a^er  having  been  necessarily  absMit  for  some  fame, 
I  asked  him  bow  he  felt.  He  replied,  with  composure,  and  with  greal 
solemnity,  'T  fe(4  that  I  am  entering  the  dark  valley.'  I  said,  *I  hope  the 
great  Shepherd  is  with  you  ;  and  that  you  feel  his  rod  and  his  staff  comfort- 
ing you,  so  that  you  can  say  that  you  foar  no  evil.'  He  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  A  little  after  this,  he  said  to  another  person,  'I  believe  I  am 
dying.'  It  was  replied,  'I  think  not  now.'  He  asked,  '  How  then  do  you 
aooonnt  for  tbis  short  breathing?  *  It  waa  answered,  *  Yon  are  very  moob 
eibanated,  and  persona  afflioted  with  yonr  complaint  often  breathe  rerj 
abort.'  He  qnickly  replied,  in  »  manner  which  indicated  that  he  feared 
there  waa  a  design  to  conceal  from  him  his  real  aitnation,— '  Jnst  before  death.  * 
*It  was  answered,  '  If  I  thought  you  were  dying,  I  would  certainly  tell 
you  80.'  With  this  he  seemed  satisfied,  and  said,  '  I  shall  not  be  here  long ; ' 
addin«r,  without  the  least  appearance  of  discontent,  *I  oan't  describe  the 
distre.-^s  T  feel." 

*'  A  few  nuQutes  before  six  o'clock,  he  requested  to  be  raised  in  bed. 
Soon  after,  he  said,  in  a  calm  and  very  affecting  tone,  'I  am  dying.'  The 
peraon  npon  whom  be  was  leaning,  on  looking  at  bia  oonntenance,  was  con- 
▼inoed  that  it  was  so.  I  was  ont  of  the  room  at  the  time  and  wak  imme- 
diately called.  As  I  entered  and  approached  the  bed,  I  beard  bim  repeati  ug , 
with  difhoulty,  but  with  anffioient  distinctness  to  be  understood,  the  prayer 
of  Stephen, — ^Lord  Jeans,  receive  my  spirit!*  Galling  him  by  name,  I 
enquired,  *  Do  you  know  me  ?  '  Looking  up  in  a  manner  which  indicated 
that  intelligence  still  remained,  he  answered  '  Yes.'  I  asked,  •  Do  you  feel 
yourself  to  be  dying?'  Still  looking  at  mo  in  a  manner  which  satisfiod  ine 
that  he  understood  my  queetiona  and  his  answers,  be  said,  *  Yes.'  'Do  you 
feel  that  your  Saviour  is  present  with  you? '  ica.'  'i>o  yuu  give  your 
8evlintohiaband8,andfoeItbalitiaaaftl'  'Tea.' 
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"Within  ten  minutes  after  tHs,  At  tw^To  minntes  past  six  o'clock,  h» 
oe&sed  to  breathe,  and  hia  spirit,  I  truaii  entered,  aataiftad  with  the  Divine 

iikeness,  into  its  everlasting  rest." 

His  reinaias  were  removed  to  Taunton,  where  they  were  interred  on  the 
following  Sabbath.  The  funeral  of  a  pastor  is  always  a  most  impret^^ive 
lolemuity;  but  this  was  attended  with  a  peculiar  iinpresaivcness.  It  was 
not  merely  that  youthful  hupe»  had  been  oxtiugui^jhed  j  or  that  the  fond 
affeeticHia  of  a  happy  family  had  been  deetroyed ;  or  even  that  a  chnnh  had 
been  beieaTed  of  iti  peitor;  it  was  that  the  yonth  had  been  permitted  to 
eodvie  the  mortal  agon j  among  his  friends ;  that  the  dybg  hnsbsiid  hsd  been 
permitted  onoe  more  to  see  his  wife ;  that  the  dying  father  had  been  permit- 
ted Inr  once,  the  list  time  and  the  last,  to  behold  his  ehild ;  and  that  the 
dying  pastor's  prayer,  upon  a  distant  shore,  bad  been  answered,  and  he  had 
oome  to  sle^  among  his  people  and  to  rise  with  them  at  the  resorreotion  of 
the  just.  Yonis  truly, 

LEONAKD  BACON. 


NATHAN  W.  FISKE.* 
1823—1847. 

Nathan  Wilbt  Fiskb  waa  bom  in  Weston,  Mass.,  April  17,  1798. 
His  father,  Nathan  Fiske,  was  a  fwmer  in  good  ciroamstanoes,  and  of 
respectable  standing  in  the  community.  His  mother,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  Isaao  Steams  of  BiUerioa,  was  an  exemplary  professor  of  reli- 
gion. In  his  earliest  years,  he  evinced  more  of  mechanical  taste  than  fond- 
ness for  books ;  but  he  got  all  his  lessons  easily,  and  was  a  great  favourite 
with  bis  teachers.  Towards  the  close  of  his  tenth  year,  he  became  pos- 
sessed of  a  Latin  Crrammar,  which  ho  liad  nearly  mastered  before  the  cir- 
cumstance was  kuown  to  his  father.  For  several  years  subsequent  to  this, 
\u6  father  isccms  to  have  had  no  intention  of  giving  him  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  previons  to  his  entering  College,  that  his 
■tttdies  were  direeted  with  speeial  roferenoe  to  that  end.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  that  year  he  was  s^  sohool  at  Framingham. 

Id  September,  1813,  when  be  was  liiteen  years  of  sge,  he  entered  Dart- 
month  College.  During  his  first  year,  according  to  his  own  account,  he 
was  not  particularly  studious,  but  indulged  freely  in  the  frivoliticf  and  gaie- 
ties incident  to  a  naturally  lively  disposition,  without,  however,  oponly 
infringing  the  laws  of  College  or  the  rules  of  Hocial  decorum.  At  the  (  lose 
of  his  Freshman  year,  his  luind  seemed  to  awake  to  a  deeper  sense  of  its 
capabilities,  and  to  a  mure  earnest  desire  fur  iiigh  acquisitions  and  improTC- 
ments.  And  this  change  was  quickly  succeeded  by  another  of  a  yet  more 
deeisiTe  oharaeter,  which  gave  a  new  complexion  to  his  snbseqaent  life.  In 
the  spring  of  1815,  l>artmontb. College  wss  ririted  by  a  powerful  reviTsl 
of  reU0M>n.  Toung  Fiske,  though  he  had  had  the  benefit  of  eroellent  reli- 
gpoui  instrootion  from  his  mother,  had  little  sympathy  with  the  serions 

*Xilil  by  Dr.  Uumpbrsy. 
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■pint  wUolk  be  saw  diffasisg  itself  over  almost  tfie  entire  commmiitf.  He 
eyen  treated  the  whole  subject  with  levity,  and  resolved  that,  wkoever  else 
might  yield  to  the  prevailing  influence,  be  would  have  manliness  enough  to 
resist  it.  The  time  came,  however,  when  ho  could  hold  out  no  longer;  and, 
after  a  season  of  protracted  self-condemnation  and  fearful  apprchonsion  in 
respect  to  the  future,  be  reposed,  as  he  believed,  in  the  promises  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  rcpcutiug  and  trusting  sinner.  After  taking  what  was  deemed 
suitable  time  to  test  his  religious  exercises,  he  made  a  publk  profession  of 
religion  at  Haaorer,  in  oonneotioii  with  thirtj»two  others,  on  the  6th  of 
Angost,  1815.  TUs  ehange  in  his  character  evidently  gave  additienal 
Intensity  to  his  application  to  study ;  and  thongh  he  had  never  been  an  idle 
scholar,  be  was,  snbeeqnently  to  this,  an  unconuDonly  diligent  and  soeeens* 
fhl  one.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  Commeneoment 
in  1817,  on  which  oocasion  he  rconved  one  of  the  hi^beet  henonxs  in  hie 
class. 

On  leaving  (jollege,  he  went  to  New  Castlo,  Me.,  where  he  had  engaged 
to  take  charge  of  an  Academy  for  a  year.  Having  very  creditably  and 
BatLsfactorily  completed  this  engagement,  he  returned  to  Dartmouth  CoUoge 
in  1818  aa  Tutor,  and  oontinned  In  tUs  rehdon,  dlschargbg  hii  dvtiss  to 
great  acceptance,  fbr  two  years.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  he  entered  the 
Theological  SoiUnaiy  at  Andover,  where  he  took  the  entire  oonrse  of  time 
jeats,  bang  distingnidied  iGke  for  snoceas  in  the  various  departments  ef 
study,  and  an  exemplary  Christian  deportment. 

Mr.  Fistc,  after  completing  his  course  at  Andover,  was  invited  to  go  to 
Savannah,  and  spend  a  year  among  seamen  and  others  not  connected  with 
any  organized  Christian  congregation.  lie  accepted  the  invitation  ;  and, 
having  received  ordination  ;is  an  evangelist,  sailed  for  Savannah,  about  the 
iirbt  of  November,  1823.  He  entered  immediately  upon  his  mission,  but 
he  seems  to  have  become  quickly  convinced  that  it  was  not  a  field  of  labour 
best  snited  to  his  talents  or  his  habits.  The  people  whom  he  was  called  to 
address,  were  generally  extremely  nncnitivated,  and  were  scarcely  capable 
cf  appreciating,  or  even  understanding,  his  regular  and  well-digested  dis- 
conrses.  He,  however,  came  gradually  to  accommodate  himsetf  to  their 
capacities,  and  the  number  who  attended  on  his  preaching  constantly 
increased,  and  his  labours  were  evidently  far  from  being  in  vain.  Pnrins; 
hiH  six  months'  residence  in  Savannah,  ho  preached  more  than  ninety  ser- 
mons, and  made  between  three  and  four  hundred  visits. 

In  the  early  part  of  April,  1824,  Mr.  Fiske,  while*he  was  yet  at  Savan- 
nah, was  appointed  to  the  Professorship  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Phi- 
lo;3ophy  in  Uiddlebury  College.  A  few  days  aftor,  he  received  an  tnvitatioa 
from  Concord,  N.  H.,  to  supply  the  pulpit  there,  during  the  session  of  the 
Legislature,  which  was  to  oommenoe  the  last  week  in  May.  On  the  yeiy 
same  day,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Prudential  Committee  cf  tlie  Ame- 
rican Board  of  Commissioners,  for  Foreign  Missions,  inquiring  whethw  h^ 
would  not  consent  to  be  appointed  a  missionary  cither  to  I'alestine  or  to 
China.  These  several  appointments,  coming  in  such  quick  snt'cosion,  occa- 
sioned liim  no  small  degree  of  embarruf^sment ;  though  he  ultimately 
returuod  a  negative  answer  to  each  of  them.  Soon  after  his  return  from 
Savannah,  he  preached  two  or  three  Sabbaths  at  Concord,  upon  a  renewal 
of  the  invitation  which  he  had  previously  received;  and  was  subsequently 
inrited  to  preach  theie  aa  n  candidate  for  settlement  in  the  Gongrcgational 
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ao^ity  wlndi  haA  then  Jut  been  feniMd;  but,  aJttoai  tbe  ume  time*  he  m 

eleeted  Prafenor  of  Laognages  and  Rhetoric  in  the  Ambent  CoUfigUibe 
Institutkm,  which  was  then  petition'mg  for  a  College  Charter.  After  eon* 
aiderable  perplexity  as  to  the  course  of  duty,  he  finally  determined  to  accept 
the  appointment  at  Amherst,  on  condition,  however,  that  his  Professorship 
should  include'  only  the  languages.  Ue  signified  his  aoceptance  of  tha 
place,  and  entered  on  its  duties  in  the  autumn  of  1824. 

In  November,  1828,  Professor  Fiske  was  manied  to  Deborah  W.,  only 
daughter  of  David  Vinal  of  Boston, — a  lady  of  rare  iuteilcctual  and  mural 
qoalitlei,  though  d  %  frail  iad  ddieata  bodily  eonatiiiition.  They  bad  four 
6b]ldreii,-*-two  aoai  wbo  died  ia  infime]r«  and  two  daoi^ton  wbo  ramvod 
both  their  parents. 

Id  the  &11  of  1684,  he  commenced  a  traoaUtioii  tnm.  tbe  Gemea  el 
Eecbenberg's 'Manual  of  Claiaical  Literature,  wbieb  occupied  bim  until 
April,  18o().  The  work  was  received  with  great  favour,  and  it  Boon  reaobed 
a  second  and  third  edition  ;  and  the  demand  still  increasing,  it  was  then 
stereotyped  for  a  fourth  editiou,  wliieh  was  brought  out,  greatly  improved 
and  enlarged,  in  1848.  This  work  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  occupi^ 
tion  with  him,  and  his  recorded  reflections  on  the  completion  of.it  were 
worthy  of  hun  alike  as  a  scholar  and  a  Christian. 

The  next  year  brought  death  to  his  dwelling,  and  overwhelmed  him  with 
Ike  meet  grievous  domestie  afliotton.  His  bdoved  wife»  wbo  bad  for  jeait 
been  the  snbjeet  of  a  puluioiuHry  oomplabt,  died  on  tbe  2lBt  of  Febmaij, 
1844.  Notwitbstaading  die  died  in  great  peace,  leaving  bim  witb  tbe  pei^ 
ftet  oonfidence  that  she  had  passed  into  a  glorious  rest,  bis  sensitive  nature 
seemed  scarcely  able  to  bear  up  under  tbe  burden  that  was  thus  laid  upon 
him.  His  own  health,  which  had  been  aflfected  by  protracted  anxiety  and 
almost  constant  watchings  around  the  sick  bed  of  his  wife,  now  seemed 
likely  entirely  to  give  way.  His  family  wa.s  soon  broken  up  ;  tho  two  sur- 
viving children  wont  to  reside  with  their  relatives  at  a  distance  ;  and  the 
house  which  had  bo  long  been  to  him  the  scene  of  the  highest  domestic  com- 
fort, was  left  to  him  desolate.  Here  he  continued  for  some  time  alone,— 
eivery  object  on  which  bis  eye  rssted,  speaking  to  bim  of  departed  joys. 
At  length,  boweve/»  be  reoeived  a  respeotable  fiunily  into  bis  bousot  wbiob 
naniftstly  eontiibirted  to  botb  bis  bealtb  and  spirits.  Nevertbeleas,  bis 
bealtb  was  &r  from  being  eonfinned;  and,  in  February,  1846,  he  expe* 
rienoed  a  veiy  sodden  and  acute  attack  of  bronchitis,  from  wbieb  ibe  most 
aeriom  rendu  quickly  began  to  be  anticipated.  In  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mcr,  he  wa.s  earnestly  advised,  by  lii'jh  medical  authority,  toljreak  away  at 
once  from  his  college  labours,  aud  try  the  effect  of  fi  voyage.  He  hesitated 
to  comply  with  this  advice,  only  from  an  a]  ]  :  >  In  u-ion  that  he  could  not, 
in  the  then  existing  stat«  of  the  College,  well  l*c  spared ;  but,  on  attempt- 
ing to  resume  his  duties  at  the  commencement  of  the  term  in  September, 
be  beeaaie  quite  satisfied  that  his  labours  most  be^at  least  teaporaiily  sus- 
pended, and  be  seems  to  bave  been  strongly  impressed  witb  tbe  idea  that 
be  sbonid  never  return  to  tbem.  As  tbe  Bev.  £U  Smith,  missionarj  in 
Palestine,  was  then  in  tbe  conntry,  and  about  to  return  to  bis  station,  at 
Beyroot,  Professor  Fiske  determined  to  accompany  him  ;  and,  accordingly, 
they  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  6th  of  November,  lB4d.  They  stopped 
at  Gibraltar  two  or  three  days,  which  Professor  Fiske  very  diligently 
smployed  in  looking  tbroogb  the  varioiu  wonders  of  that  renowned  plaoe* 
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Tbej  piooMdad  ik«iiM  to  HalU,  where  thej  remained  firom  the  16th  to  tiM 
22d  of  Beoember.  Here  he  ooeupied  himeell  in  eyamiwing  chorehea,  Ibrti^ 
fiflationa,  and  other  moniunenta  of  the  middle  agea.  Afler  leaving  Ifalta, 

he  WA8  greatly  intereated  in  sailing  among  the  JEgean  and  Adriatic  Isles, 
and  in  the  proapeot  of  setting  his  feet  on  the  shoreaof  Groeoe.  The  vessel 
came  to  anchor,  for  a  short  time,  Iq  the  harbour  of  the  PeirsBua ;  which 
gave  him  an  op]»ortuMity  of  looking  at  the  moBt  interesting  objects  in 
Athens,  and  particularly  of  viewing  the  localities  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  evangelical  history.  lie  reached  the  steamer  on  his  return, 
only  just  in  time  to  prevent  his  being  left ;  and  as  she  proceeded  on  her 
way,  she  tonched  first  at  Rhodes,  and  next  at  Smyrna.  On  the  25 tb  of 
Deoember,  he  left  Smyrna  for  Constantinople,  in  an  Anatnaa  steamer,  and, 
ott  his  arrival  there,  wia  met  with  great  kindaeBS  hj  the  brethren  id  ibm 
American  mission.  He  made  the  most  of  the  lew  dajs  that  he  spent  thm, 
in  eiamining  the  public  buildings  and  other  ol^eets  most  Interesting  to  % 
^veUer,  and  in  aseertaining  the  progress  of  evangelieal  truth,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  labours  of  the  missionaries.  On  his  return  from  Constanti- 
nople, he  touched  at  Smyrna  again,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1847;  and,  foUT 
days  after,  found  himself  safe  in  the  harbour  of  Beyrout. 

Mr.  Fiskc  was  most  warmly  received  by  the  missionary  family  at  Beyroot, 
and  was  agreeably  impressed  by  the  appearance  of  things  around  him.  But, 
bdbre  he  had  been  long  there,  he  was  attacked  with  violent  pains  and  chiUa, 
which  proved  to  he  the  oommenoement  of  agoe  and  ftver,  and  which,  it  wan 
ftared,  might  interfere  mnterially  with  hia  plans  for  jonmeying.  He,  how- 
ever, under  the  treatment  of  a  skiUol  physician,  waa  soon  so  far  reatofod, 
ae  to  be  able  to  exert  himself  considerablj  every  day ;  and  liis  euriosity  waa 
so  much  awake,  that  there  was  great  danger  that  his  exertions  would  be 
disproportioTicd  to  his  strength.  On  the  12th  of  March,  he  rode  to  Abcih, 
and  on  the  18th  to  Khaindun.  The  special  reason  for  this  journey  vrixs,  that 
he  might  ascertain  whether  the  llev.  Mr.  Whitine  t»>  uuld  accompany  him  to 
Jerusalem,  as  he  needed  a  companion  who  could  speak  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage ;  and  moreover,  the  state  of  his  health  was  such  as  to  render  it 
•oarccly  prudent  that  he  should  travel  without  some  friend.  AAer  aoaso 
little  del&y  occasioned  by  Mr.  Whiting*s  ill  health,  they  set  out  from  Abeili 
to  Jerusalem,  by  wny  of  Sidon*  on  the  18th  of  April.  They  travelled 
leisurely,  being  both  of  them  in  a  feeble  state,  and  were  sixteen  days  in  per- 
forming the  journey  to  Jerusalem.  On  their  arrival  in  the  Holy  City,  Mr. 
Fiske's  health  seemed  somewhat  improved,  and  he  found  himself  able  to 
bear  more  fatigue  than  when  he  left  Beyrout.  His  Tbit  th<'rc,  however, 
which  lasted  for  a  fortnight,  did  not  seem  to  contribute  to  his  health  ;  a 
slight  diarrhea,  which  had  troubled  him  somewhat  in  the  latter  part  of  big 
journey  from  Beyrout,  still  continued,  though  he  ha*!  no  appreheiiaioa  of 
its  assuming  a  serious  character. 

They  had  made  their  arrangements  for  leaving  Jerusalem,  on  their  return, 
on  the  11th  of  May.  The  day  previous,  however,  Mr.  ^ske  had  appeazod 
more  feeble,  and  his  companion  noticed  particularly  that  his  strong^  was 
scarcely  adequate  to  packing  his  trunk.  But  the  next  morning  he  seemed 
better,  and  they  determined  to  go  on  their  way.  TTaving  travelled  three  or 
four  hours,  they  pitched  their  tent  for  the  night,  when  >Fr.  Wliiting  discov- 
ered that  his  fi  iend  was  much  mure  seriously  ill  than  he  Lad  suj^posed,  and 
that  he  was  threatened  with  a  violent  attack  of  dysentery.  The  next  mom- 
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iag,  as  be  was  too  unwell  lo  proceed  on  bia  jonneyt  they  sent  back  to  Jern- 

ealem  for  medical  advice;  and  received  for  answer  that  they  had  better 
return  thither  without  delay.  On  the  next  day,  Mr.  Fiske  succeeded  in 
reaching  Jerusxilem,  and  went  imiucdiatelj,  by  invitation,  to  the  house  of 
an  eminent  physician  with  whom  he  hud  become  acquainted,  where  he 
received  every  utienLiou  that  skill  and  kind uubu  could  render,  till  his  cailiily 
eareer  Waa  eleaed.  Hia  eymptoma  ehanged  from  day  to  day,  and  iometimei 
appeared  mote  IkYOiirable ;  faiiit  it  soon  became  mantfeel  tbat  tbe  diaeaae  waa 
on  tbe  adTanoe,  and  would,  in  all  probability*  terminate  in  death.  He 
teoeived  the  intelligence  that  he  waa  probably  soon  to  dlb,  with  perfect  com- 
pOBure,  and  found  all  the  comfort  thai  he  needed,  in  the  reflection  tha^  be 
waa  in  the  hands  of  a  gracious  and  covenant  keeping  God.  His  mind  wan- 
«  dercd  somowluit  in  his  last  hours,  but,  oven  amidst  its  wanderings,  it  would 
easily  be  recalled  to  an  expression  ot  jojtul  confidence  in  the  H;iviour.  lie 
breathed  his  last  on  Thursday,  the  liTth  of  May,  1847.  liis  tuiieral  was 
attended  at  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, — the  body  being 
removed  to  the  English  chapel,  where,  at  the  requeut  of  Mr.  Whiting,  the 
burial  aerrtce  of  tbe  Cbnrcb  of  BngUnd  waa  read  bj  tbe  Bev.  Mr.  Nleo- 
bjaon.  Tbe  funeral  waa  attended  by  all  tbe  membera  of  tbe  mission  wbo 
were  In  Jerusalem  at  tbe  ttme»  inoluding  Biabop  Qobat  and  bu  &milj, 
tog^er  with  the  English  and  Prussian  consuls.  The  procession  moved 
tnm  tbe  chapel  to  the  burial  ground  on  Mount  Zion,  where  bis  dust  now 
repose'*,  beside  that  of  two  lamented  mismonariea,  and  witbin  a  few  jaida 
of  the  Sepulchre  of  David. 

In  1^">0,  there  was  published  a  small  volume  of  Professor  Fi?ke'8  Ser- 
iruMis,  in  (oniiLeiii  u  with  an  interesting  memoir  of  his  life,  from  the  pen  of 
Im  iriund  and  former  associate,  Preaident  Humphrey. 

FROM  THE  REV.  EDWARD  HITCHCOCK,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

P&£8ID£KT  or  AMUKaUT  COLLEGK. 

AitttFRST,  Ueeetnbi  r  8,  1851. 

Rev.  ;in(l  dear  Sir:  Murli  as  1  desire  to  add  a  few  items  to  whui  has  already 
been  publicly  said  respecting  my  esteemed  friend,  Professor  N.  W.  Fiske,  1  regret 
tbat  mj  stock  ia  ao  meagre.  A  very  distinct  imaf»  of  lua  character  doca  mdeed 
leraam  upon  my  mbid;  for  it  waa  impossible  to  be  intimately  and  almost  daily 
aasodated  with  such  a  man  for  more  than  twenty  years,  without  having  the 
iropresHifiTi  last  as  long  as  life  docs.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  traiisA-r  it  to  jiajxT. 
Kor  shall  1  attempt  it.  If  I  can  mention  a  few  insulated  iacts  respecting  him« 
worthy  of  your  notice,  I  shall  be  quite  satisfied. 

I  think  that  some  of  the  pecuUaritisB  of  Proftsior  Fisfce*a  intellectual  eharaeisr 
bad  an  intimate  eomiectioB  with  certain  traite  of  hia  phyaical  temperament.  Hia 
constitution  was  characterized  by  tiervous  irritability,  which  seemed  often  to  be 
entirely  beynnrf  his  control.  It  made  him  shrink  instinctively  from  familiar  con- 
tact with  his  fellow  men,  and  led  him.  in  ronsequonrp,  to  isolate  himself  too 
much  in  his  study,  where  his  mental  labours  reacted  upon  lum,  aggravating  his 
nervousn&»,  and  rendering  liim  atill  more  adverse  to  mingling  with  tlie  world. 
So  long  aa  hia  amiable  wifo  and  ftmily  were  apared,  howerer,  his  syatem  waa  not 
seriously  alTeeted.  But  when  he  saw  two  lovely  children  fade  away,  and  waa 
called  for  years  to  watch  the  .'*low  approach  of  disease  and  death  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  hi«!  «'ompnnion,  his  own  health  received  a  shock  from  which  it  never 
recovered.  After  their  decease,  he  still  clung  to  his  now  almost  deserted  habita- 
tion, brooding  with  morbid  interest  upon  past  events;  and  bis  friends  saw  tbat» 
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unless  he  could  be  perstiadcd  to  go  forth  to  more  cheerful  scenes,  he  would  soon 
fulloMT  the  o^ijwts  of  his  fond  affections.  But  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  (.■n<\]y  turned 
from  his  puipusc;  for  inflexibility,  when  he  thought  himself  right,  was  one  of  his 
HtroQgetil  clmracteridtics.  The/,  therefore,  tried  in  vain  to  draw  him  forth  to 
velaxfttion  md  the  tootluiv  inflnanoe  of  trsT«l.  At  length,  the  thought  occumd 
to  faim  thit  to  visit  the  ao&nm  of  dlaaaic  and  siond  littnturo  vo«ld  be  lafmely 
interesting  to  one  whose  best  years  had  been  given  to  such  stodiee;  and  he 
decided  to  p^o.  But  he  delayeil  too  long.  Disease  had  a  deeper  hold  of  his  con- 
stiiutiun  that  lie  was  aware  «»f;  and  he  could  not  cmiure  the  fatigue  and  powerful 
excitemt;ut  ol  u  lew  ^etkii  lu  i^ulestiue,  especially  m  ihu  iioly  City. 

When  at  home,  Professor  Fieke,  ne?er  that  I  know  of,  turned  hia  attention  to 
KaCural  History;  though  I  had  sometimes  suggested  it  as  a  means  of  impfOT' 
ing  his  health.  But,  when  he  reached  Palestine,  ho  became  very  dih'gent  in  col- 
lecting specimens  of  rocks  and  fossils  there;  and  I  was  surprised  to  receive  box 
after  box  for  the  cabinet  of  Amherst  College,  where  some  hundreds  of  excellent 
specimens  may  be  seen  as  luuuuments  of  his  industry.  I  do  not  believe  that, 
had  I  been  mjself  npon  the  aame  ground,  I  should  havo  done  mors  in  this  luaMir 
than  hi  dad,  although  so  kif  prafeBStonally  devotad  to  mieh  pursuits.  And,  eai 
looklog  over  the  labels  attached  to  the  specimens,  I  was  stmok  with  their  minuta- 
ness  and  accuracy,  fully  equal  to  what  might  have  been  expc<-t«Hl  from  an  expe- 
rienced  geologist.  Minuteness  and  accuracy  were  indeed  among  his  most  striking 
habiiii  in  every  thing,  and  he  earned  them  into  this  subject  up  to  aliuo&l  the  l^t 
week  of  his  life;  for  some  of  the  labels  showed  that  he  continued  to  pick  up  spi^ 
dmens  as  about  bis  last  work;  and  among  them  I  noticed  one  or  two  gathered  on 
Mount  Zion,  where  he  now  reposes. 

These  labels  and  one  or  two  Utters  that  he  wrote  me  in  relation  to  his  coUec 
tions,  derelop  another  habit  of  his  mind, — namely,  unusual  power  of  description, 
sprighthness  ol  mauncr,  and  true  wit.    Of  the  latter  he  possessed  a  genuine  vein, 
and  we  always  ftit  it  rather  dangerous  to  oursdves  to  tsmpl  him  to  fapartse 
Bven  when  suflbring  firom  dejection  of  spirits,  if  wo  could  only  sweep  away  tha 
dond  a  little,  we  wore  almost  sure  to  witness  f;ome  splendid  oorruscations. 

As  a  sample  of  the  qualities  above  named,  I  will  quote  a  paraj^raph  from  one  of 
his  last  letters,  informiufr  tne  of  tlie  transmission  of  a  box  of  specimens  from  >fr>imt 
Lebanon.  "  in  this  trip,''  says  he,  (from  Beyrout  to  Abcih  and  iihamduu,} 
**I  havo  gathered  cyslera  aid daau,  and  I oaaaot  till  what  otinr  fish,  cookeil, 
(you  perhaps  know  when,)  in  old  Pluto's  or  Vulcan's  ieitoiien,  and  pickled  dowa, 
(or  rather  up,  for  I  found  some  of  them  on  summits,  thousands  of  l^t  high,)  and 
preserved  by  the  help  of  N(  ptunc,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  the  mermaids  too:  for 
all  which  the  geologist  will  thank  them; — more  grateful,  1  im,ii;;jn(',  than  the  poor 
donkeys,  whose  burthens  are  often  increased  by  not  a  few  pounds'  weight  of  theae 
ante-mundane  delicacies.  At  Abeih,  I  boned  for  yon  what  a  Carolinian  would 
call  a  "  mighty  big"  lump,  weighing  less  than  a  ton.  It  wiU  doubtleBs  psoea  » 
Jactalite.*  should  it  ever  reach  you.  All  I  ask  of  you,  provided  it  thus  termi- 
nate, is  that  you  will  bestow  on  tha  little  fishes  a  decent  burial  beneatli  tha 
turf." 

This  and  other  passages  in  his  letters  which  I  might  extract,  show  that  Ptop' 
toorFisks's  spiriu  had  been  greatly  improved  by  his  foreign  tour;  for  thay 
remind  us  of  his  natural  manner  when  in  good  health.  The  fdfowiag  letter,  hvm^ 
jver,  addressed  to  me  a  few  weeks  later,  (dated  at  JeruMlem,  May  18th,)  sbowa 

that  he  wns  quite  aware  that  the  lime  of  his  departure  wa'i  drawinjr  near: — - 

**  To  you,  my  dear  friend  and  brother,  and  Head  of  our  beloved  (•oUeague«  in 
instruction,  and  President  of  the  Trustees,  I  was  expecting  to  address  a  letter 
from  Beyrout,  hoping,  on  or  before  my  arrira]  there,  to  meet  IcMera  from  Amheraty 
and  from  my  friends  in  America,  helping  me  to  dedde  die  path  of  duty  aa  to  Uia 

•  A  sp««imen  to  b«  thrown  »wa/. 
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iM»liiiii|p  nontltt  of  thia  snmmer.  Bat  the  gmt  Emd  «f  the  Charch  is  dto- 
Uttctly  telling  t»o  thtit  I  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  earthly  plans.  I  am 
prostrated  with  the  disc.iso  called  dysentery,  which  has  hitherto  baffled  all 
atteniptii  to  arrest  it.  1  am ,  l»y  a  kind  Providence,  in  the  family  of  Dr.  McQowan, 
the  eminently  skilful  physician  connected  with  the  Knglish  niis.sion  in  this  place; 
ukI  besides  having  the  best  uiedical  atteiiliun,  i  iiavc  tlie  cheering  pre^euce  of  the 
Bm.  Mr.  Whiting  as  none  and  Chrigtian  finond. 

My  time  and  etrength  compel  that  other  dfeomitanoea  ahonld  be  leaned  from 
another  person. 

**  My  support  in  this  trying  hour  is  drawn  solely  from  the  great  and  precious 
proniisi's  '  ri!inected  with  those  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  cross,  which  you  and 
1  have  long  professed  to  love.  My  hope  of  salvation  rests  on  the  merits  of  Him 
irho  anfltevd  in  Gethsemane  and  on  Calvary  for  lost  sbiners.  I  kan  npon  Him 
sa  the  Lord  my  Strength,  and  the  Lord  my  Blghteonsness,— «U  my  salvation  and 
all  my  desfare.  Worthless  and  guilty  as  I  am ,  I  fee!  that  He  will  not  forsake  me, 
but  cnrry  me  safely  through  tbo  eroat  conflict.  To  yOD  and  the  dear  bretliren  1 
have  many  worths  to  say,  but  cannot  utter  them.'* 

Had  our  de^r  brother  listened  to  the  advice  and  entreaties  of  his  friends  to 
quit  earlier  his  arduous  post  of  duty  at  homo,  it  seems  most  probable  that  he 
might  have  lived  longer.  But  he  acted  conscientiously  in  revising  onr  advice,  as 
we  did  in  giving  it;  and  we  can  only  r^ard  the  result  as  a  providential  dispensa- 
tion, which  no  human  wisdom  was  allowed  to  contravene-  One  thing  is  obvious 
— that,  though  his  health  BuU'ered  by  continuing  so  long  wlicrc  every  object 
reminded  him  of  his  losses,  and  threw  a  melancholy  hue  over  the  world,  his 
piety  was  thereby  promoted.  Perhaps  this  was  the  only  way  iu  which  he  could 
be  prepared  for  such  a  death  on  such  a  spot. 

But  I  suppose  yon  wish  me  to  say  something  of  Professor  Fiske  as  a  preacher. 
It  is  certain  tliat,  in  Odl^,  and  sometimes  in  other  communities,  he  produced 
effects  }>y  bi«?  sermons  rarely  witnes!5ed.  Tt  was  not,  however,  by  the  gratis  of 
his  iiKiuiier,  or  the  brilliancy  of  his  style,  or  a  couimanuuig  [n  rsonal  appearance. 
Bat  uue  secret  of  his  power  lay  lu  tho  very  clear  id^  of  truth  wliich  existed  in 
his  own  mind,  and  which  he  was  able  to  present  in  sodi  distfawt  and  sharp  Ottt- 
lint,  thai  its  character  could  not  be  mistahen.  He  had  himself  explored  and 
goaged  it  oa  every  side,  by  all  the  aids  which  hermenemtaos,  metaphysics,  and 
experience,  could  aflbrd;  and  when  he  held  it  up,  there  was  no  fog  or  haziness 
where  the  hearer  might  hide  himself, — nothing  to  prevent  its  bright  and  burning 
rays  from  glaring  terribly  upon  the  guilty  conscien(^.  He  had  no  sympathy, 
eidier  iu  his  philosopl^  or  Mcpenence,  with  any  effort  to  soften  and  modify  the 
Imlh,  till  its  keen  edge  should  be  little  felt  by  the  nnsuhdoed  hesrt;  nor  did  he 
apprdhend  tibat  any  doctrines  found  in  tiie  l^le  need  to  bo  kept  hadt  or  mended 
by  human  ingenuity,  lest  they  should  disgust  by  their  repulsircncss,  or  drive  to 
despair  by  their  sternness.  Anotlier  element  of  his  power  lay  iu  his  deep  experi- 
mental acquaintanec  with  &U  those  truths  which  he  preached.  You  saw  that 
with  him  the  Gospel  was  no  curious  coliection  of  hypotheses,  but  vital  and  well 
digested  truth,— the  very  life  of  his  soul,»^withoat  which  there  was  no  salvatioB. 

It  was  in  seasons  of  special  rcSgious  intsrest  that  our  friend's  preaching  told 
with  the  greatest  effect;  and  I  most  think  that  some  of  his  extemporaneous  efforts 
in  tin  evening  lecture  were  more  impressive  than  his  writt4>n  discourses  in  the 
chapel:  although  there  it  was  often  interesting  to  notice  iiow  distinctly  you  could 
hear  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  while  his  clear  and  cutting  sentences  were  finding 
their  way  to  every  heart.  No  graduate  of  the  College  who  ever  heard  him  during 
a  revival,  will  forget  the  thriUbg  power  of  his  appeals*  Perhaps  I  cannot  hettsr 
deaeribe  thai  efltet  than  in  the  language  of  the  Bev.  J.  E.  Smerson,^  who  was  a 

*  Jomn  BowAKi>s  Emisrson  was  boro  at  Newburyport,  Mms.,  September  27,  1823:  wu 
gmdeeted  stAnhMitCdlliit  la  1844|  etadisd  Tlweiogy  et  the  FliaMlcn  Thiok#ml.8«Bl- 
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member  of  llie  College,  durinp:  the  revival  of  1843,  and  wliose  meiuoir  hat.  lateij 
bccu  publiiiiied.  On  Sabbath  a.lLcruuon,  a  Discourse  had  been  prcaciied  hy 
ZD jsel^  from  the  text, — "  MnrderarB  of  Iktliera  ttid  aordarara  of  motben."  b 
thaoTCning/*  ttjs  Mr.  Emerson, "  the  mostpowerfiil appeil  thftt  I om  heard  was 
nade  to  smnera  by  Professor  Fi^e  from  the  text, — *  Nay,  Father  Abraham,* 
&C.  Every  linih  was  in  motion,  and  his  voiw  was  raised  to  its  ufmopt  pitch, 
while  his  nuinLious  audience  sat  before  him,  breathless  and  siluiit  as  ihr  pra\o. 
The  cio&mg  part  was  i'uarfully  ^ubliuie.  One  of  uur  most  aciivu  Christians 
nmarked  to  tue  that,  at  the  dote  of  the  disooorae,  he  found  hiinadf  holding  «i  to 
the  Mat  with  both  hands,— he  was  so  moch  frightened.  With  a  voice  I  shall 
new  fi>l^t,  Professor  Fiske  remarked, — '  One  more  barrier,  sinner,  has  been 
placed  in  your  pathway  to-day.  Beware  that  you  do  not  move  it  aside.  You 
may  do  it,  you  can  do  it,  but  beware.  It  may  bu  Lhu  iii^t  bfirrier  which  Gtnl  in 
hia  mercy  has  interposed  between  you  and  the  damnation  of  hell.  On  one  side  ul 
H I aee  written  in ftarfiil  ehanctera, — 'Mordeien  of  fitthcra  and  mnideren  ef 
mothcra:'  on  the  other  side,—'  Let  him  alone,— he  ie  Joined  to  his  idols;  let  bam 
alone."* 

SOidh  are  some  of  my  recoUcrtions  of  Professor  Fiske.    I  will  oalj  add  thaAt 
I  am  very  respectfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

EDWARD  HITCHCOCK. 


FROM  TEli  aEV.  A.  A.  WOOD. 

HnwToEx,  Mayl,lflM. 

My  dear  Brother:  I  almost  distrust  my  memory,  as  I  attempt  to  go  back 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  recall  my  excellent  and  lamented  iiistructer,  Professor 
Fiske.  He  was  a  man,  Imwever,  who,  once  known,  could  not  be  easily  forgotten. 
I  first  saw  him  when,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  I  went  to  Amherst,  seeking  admission  to 
the  CoUq^,  and  bringing  a  letter  of  intrednction  from  my  Preceptor,  who,  I 
believe,  was  One  of  Mr.  F.*s  early  friends.  I  had  never  before  met  a  CoU^e 
Professor  face  to  face,  and  I  remember  that  1  knocked  at  his  door  with  a  throb- 
bing heart,  and  was  somewliat  startled  when  a  sharp  and  not  over-musicAl  Toiee 
bade  me  "  come  in."  There  sat  before  me  a  man  of  slender  frame,  rather  below 
the  medium  size,  with  a  coantenance  pale  and  sunken,  and  already  marked  with 
Unea  of  deep  and  earnest  thought.  As  he  nad^y  letter  and  looked  upon  no,  I 
thought  I  had  never  enoonntered  a  keener  glance  than  that  which  flashed  from 
bis  clear  grey  eye.  It  was  rather  intensified  than  dimmed  by  the  spectacles 
which  he  always  wore.  Every  thing  aLout  him  marked  the  precise  and  methodi- 
cal student.  Uis  person, — even  to  the  brushing  of  his  hair;  his  dress,  black 
and  dtist-repelling;  his  white  cravat,  tied  behind;  his  study-table, — a  curious 
eight-sided  thing,  with  books  and  papers  esreflilly  arranged  on  eaeh  eomer;  bis 
room,  where  every  article  seAned  to  have  had  its  place  deliberately  assigned,  and 
where  it  had  become  almost  a  fixture — all  were  in  keeping.  I  must  confess  that, 
for  the  moment,  the  air  seemed  cheerless  and  cold.  There  was  a  rigid  prcciision 
about  every  thing,  which  put  me  under  constraint.  I  seemed  to  be  in  the  secret 
|ilace  of  study.  I  stood  before  a  priest  of  its  shrine.  He  was  a  man,  I  thought, 
who  could  have  little  sympathy  with  a  raw  eountry  boy.  I  began  to  have  yfrj 
great  misgivings  as  to  tlM  sucoeas  of  my  applioation.  Never  had  I  soch  oon- 
sciousncss  of  my  own  ignorance  as  in  those  first  moments  of  my  meetinig  the 
ibrmidable  Professor  of  G  reek. 

But  if  these  were  my  first  impressions,  1  was  soon  put  at  case  by  the  cordial 
kindness  with  which  he  welcomed  me,  and  the  interest  which  he  at  once  mani- 
leated  in  my  welfare.   He  entered  readily  into  my  plans  and  feeliags,  and,  in  a 

Ban;  WM  ordaioed  uutor  of  the  Wtutofield  Concrecatioaal  ehocdi  m  Newbamert.  Jaaoair  1. 
UMt  aeddiMllnlfaidt^lMl.  He irai a 7oiii« ■«aeif(^^ 
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few  nunutei,  I  was  sarprised  to  find  myself  as  much  at  home  in  his  presuixce  us 
if  I  hid  known  bin  fi>r  ymn. 

Further  acquaintance  deepened  the  impression  made  at  this  first  meeting  with 
him.  A  rigid  disciplinarian  himself,  he  looked  for  discipline  in  others.  Ho  had 
been  trained  under  the  College  regimen  of  the  old  school,  and  was  little  inclined 
to  look  upon  tho  youug  student  in  hi^  teens  ai>  quite  so  much  of  a  gentleman  or 
a  genius  as  he  was  apt  to  Ikncy  himself  to  be.  As  he  had  achieved  all  his  own 
sa«eeM  in  lift  by  dose  gtadj  and  patient  tbonght,  bis  grent  urn  and  effort  wera 
to  lead  all  who  came  under  his  instruction  in  the  same  tell^deaying  path.  In 
the  internal  administration  of  the  ColUge,  he  was  generally  supposed  to  lean  to 
the  side  of  severity,  and  therefore  was  not  filv-ny^  very  popular  with  the  young 
men;  and  yet  1  have  rarely  met  with  any  one  who  did  not  grow  to  love  him,  or 
wbo  has  not  since  spoken  of  him  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect  and  esteem. 
In  the  daae-room,  he  had  a  good  deal  of  the  martimt  in  his  composition,  and 
manifested  little  .sympathy  for  the  student  who  attempted  to  shirk  his  lessons. 
The  keen  eye  of  the  Professor  was  sure  to  be  on  hira,  and  the  weak  points  of 
preparation  were  readily  detected,  and  fully,  not  to  say  severely,  exposed. 
Many  a  pupil  of  his  will  remember  a  morning's  sweat  in  the  old  Greek  recitation 
room.  In  all  his  department  of  instruction,  he  was  a  most  minute  and  thorough 
teacher.  ETciy  accent  and  partlde  came  nnder  his  eye;  and  so  particular  was 
his  examination,  that  he  boro  for  a  long  time  the  name  of  xai  yap  aaoag  the 
shydontR.  But  as  the  class  advanced,  his  instructions  took  a  wider  range.  He 
was  luUy  at  home  among  the  old  Greek  authors.  He  had  imbibed  their  spirit. 
Ue  knew  theui  as  perboual  and  fkmihar  friends;  and  1  well  remember,  as  ho 
pointed  out  the  beauties  of  the  oratoni  and  poets  of  antiquity,  how  his  eye  would 
Idndle,  and  his  pale  cheek  would  flush,  and  his  whole  peraon  seem  almost  trans- 
foimed,  as  words  of  burning  eloquence  tell  from  his  lips.  If,  sometimes,  when 
nndfT  his  instruction,  I  wns  led  to  regard  him  as  unnccc^Jsarily  rigid  and  particu- 
lar, and  to  think  that  in  his  close  attention  to  the  minutire  of  the  text  hook,  he 
neglected  other  and  equally  important  duties  of  a  classical  teacher,  1  have  seen 
since  that  his  course  of  thorough  drilling  was  the  .only  thing  that  could  by  a 
broad  and  sure  foundation  of  correct  and  finished  scholarship. 

It  is  as  a  Christian  and  a  minister,  however,  that  I  remember  Professor  Fiske 
with  tlie  greatest  interest.  He  was  a  mnn  of  deep  religions  fo^linp;  He  had 
consecrated  himself  and  his  acquirements  to  I  iirist  and  his  Church,  and  he  did 
not  think  his  duty  done  by  any  efforts  in  his  department  of  professional  instruc- 
tion. His  great  aim  was  not  only  to  make  scholars,  but  to  make  thorough, 
active,  useful  Obristians.  During  the  greater  part  of  our  ooll^  course,  he  met 
the  dass,  at  least  once  a  week,  for  the  study  of  the  Bible.  Here  he  Isid  out  Ins 
strragth.  He  seemed  to  come  to  the  class-room  from  hi.s  knee.*?;  the  words  of 
inspired  truth  had  already  produced  their  eflect  upon  his  own  soul,  and  he  was 
thus  prepared  to  urge  them  in  all  their  stirring  power  on  others.  I  think  it  was 
in  s^isons  of  religious  revival,  however,  that  he  appeared  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. Then,  he  seemed  to  forget  the  Professor  and  the  dass-room,  and  to  be 
only  the  earnest  pleading  man  of  God.  Some  of  his  presentations  of  the  truth 
in  the  pulpit  and  the  conference  room  Were  among  the  mnct  pnnjr<*nt  !\nd  power- 
ful that  1  remember  to  have  ever  heard.  His  small  fr  iTm  wa.s  treuihlmi!  with 
emotion;  bis  voice  low,  keen,  pleading,  seemed  to  ciiam  every  attention  and 
reach  every  heart.  His  style,  clear  and  vigorous, — his  reasoning,  close  and 
cogent,--liis  analysis  of  the  human  heart,  accurate  and  startling,— he  would 
often  wind  op  with  an  ai^peal  to  the  oonsoienoe  almost  overwhelming.  I  have 
heard  many  s|)cak  with  i>eculiar  intf^rfst  of  his  sermons,  distinctly  remembering 
thcin  years  after  their  drlivrry,  and  more  than  one  has  referred  to  the  truths 
irhich  thus  fell  Srom  his  hps,  as  the  means  of  his  religious  conversion. 

You  are  already  famUiar  vritb  Prot  Fiske's  history,  and  I  win  only  add  that, 
vUb  il  Wit  not  my  privilege  often  to  meet  him  during  the  later  yean  of  his  life. 
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I  uQi£>rmly  heard  from  those  who  were  most  with  him  the  yerj  waxmest  exprO' 
■ons  of  respeet  Mid  alfectioii. 

I  noiain,  my  dear  brother. 

Moil  oordkUjaiid  tralj  yours, 

A.  WOOB. 


SAMUEL  HORATIO  STEAIINS  * 

Samuel  Horatio  Stearns  was  bora  at  Bedford,  Mass.,  September  II, 
1801.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  Samael  Steams,  many  years  pastor  of  tht 
Congregational  ohnioh  in  Bedford,  and  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  thi 
Bev.  Jonathan  French  of  Andover.  \A.moQg  his  coUatend  Puritan  anoosloo 

were  several  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  Massaohoaetts. 

In  his  early  childhood,  he  evinced  a  more  than  commonly  thoai^tfid 
habit  of  mind,  while  yet  he  had  no  aversion  to  youthful  sports.  Daring 
fceveral  of  his  early  yearn,  he  divided  his  time  between  studying  and  laboar- 
ing  upon  a  farm;  it  being  a  favourite  niMxmi  with  his  father,  that  "  no  hov 
is  tit  fur  College,  till  he  knows  how  to  wi>rk."  At  the  age  of  about  famf 
teen,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Latin  under  his  father ;  and  at  the  cloee 
of  the  year  I8I61  became  a  member  of  Phillips  Aoademy,  Andover.  Here 
his  mind,  which  had  before  been  happily  directed  by  parental  influence  ts 
idigioiis  things,  became  more  deeply  and  earnestly  engaged  on  the  anbjeeti 
and  he  allowed  himself  to  hope  that  he  had  undergone  a  radical  diaage  of 
character.  Accordingly,  in  June,  1817 1  when  he  was  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
he  made  a  public  profession  of  religion,  and  united  in  the  oomnininioii  of  the 

chureh  of  which  his  father  wa,s  pastor. 

In  the  autumn  of  1819,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Freshman  class  in  Il  arraw 
College.  With  a  constitution  that  had  naturally  but  little  vigour,  aud  witQ 
a  stroug  desire  to  excel  in  every  branch  of  study,  his  health  soon  began  10 
yield  to  ezcessire  application ;  and  In  the  spring  of  1821,  in  his  Junior 
year,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  GoU^e  in  order  to  restore  his  physioal  eaer* 
gies.  During  the  suoceeding  summer  he  was  detuned  at  home,  and  serious 
apprehensions  were  entertained  that  he  was  already  in  a  hopeless  dei&e. 
As  the  autumn  approached,  however,  his  health  seemed  to  undergo  afarour- 
able  change,  and  he  was  able  to  return  to  College  at  the  dose  of  the  £iii 
vacation. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Stearns'  studies  underwent  considerable  interrup- 
tion at  different  times,  not  only  from  ill  health,  but  from  the  necessitT  of 
teaching  a  school  iu  order  to  defray  his  college  oxpuuses,  ycL  he  luaintaioed 
a  high  standing  as  a  scholar  throughout  his  collegiate  course,  and  graduated 
in  1828  with  one  of  the  highest  honours  of  his  class*  The  part  assigned 
him  was  the  Salutatory  Addresses  in  Latin;  and,  on  taking  bis  aeoeod 
degree,  three  years  after,  he  detireied  the  Msster's  Yaledlotoij  Ocalnon  in 
Latin. 

•  Biognptiy  b/  th«  Rer.  W.  A.  StM^ns,  D.  D. 
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Ate  UftTing  College,  Mr.  Stotitti  d«ff  oted  b  6fV  weeks  to  reoruting  his 
physiotl  poweis,  and  then  boeune  » tefteher  in  Pkillips  Academy,  Andover. 
Here  he  eontmned  dvring  meet  ef  the  time  till  the  apriog  of  1825.  The  timo 
had  now  come  when  ho  wished  to  commence  his  immediate  preparation  for  the 
ministry ;  but  his  health  was  too  feeble  to  permit  it,  and  be  became  seriously 
apprehensive  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  abandon  his  long  cherished  pur* 
pose  altogether.  By  devoting'  th*'  f<ummor,  however,  to  moderate  physical 
labour,  his  benlth  becanii,  i?u  uiu(  li  improved,  that  in  December  following  ho 
joined  the  Juuiur  claas  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.  Here  he 
coDtiouod,  prosecuting  his  studies  with  uti  much  vigour  &s  hia  health  would 
permit,  to  the  dose  of  the  preseribed  oourae.  Sometime  during  his  con- 
neotion  with  the  Seminarf ,  his  mind  was  not  a  little  ezereised  on  the  qnea- 
tlon  whether  it  was  not  his  duty  to  become  a  missionafy  to  the  Heathen ; 
and  notwithstanding  it  seemed  clear  enough  to  his  friends  that  the  indio^' 
tions  of  Providence  were  all  in  favour  of  his  remaining  at  home,  yet  it  was 
not  till  after  a  long  season  of  douht  nn  ]  conflict  that  he  was  brought  to 
acquiesce  in  their  judgment.  He  left  the  Seminary,  with  his  class,  in  the 
autumn  of  1828.  On  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary,  he  road  a  sketch  of 
the  character  of  Zuingle  ;  and  on  taking  leave  of  the  Porter  Rhetorical 
Society,  of  which  he  was  President,  he  delivered  an  addrciiii,  exhibiting  hie 
ideal  of  the  style  and  demeanour  which  become  the  pulpit. 

Mr.  Steams'  health  was  now  so  mnefa  enfeebled,  that  he  was  conYineed 
thai  it  wodd  hehaiardovs  lor  him  to  attempt  to  settle  in  the  ministry, 
until  he  had  taken  some  time  to  reeniil  bis  exhanstoii  energies.  He  aeoord- 
ingly  accepted  an  invitation  to  pass  the  succeeding  winter  in  Philaddpbia, 
■hifc>in|[  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Skinner  the  services  of  the  pulpit.  It  was  aot 
occasion  of  great  grief  to  him  that  he  found  hiH  licalth  inadequate  even  to 
the  moderate  demands  which  thi^^  engagement  mndo  upon  him.  After 
remaining  at  Philadelphia  about  three  months,  he  returned  to  his  father's 
house,  not  a  little  disheartened  in  regard  to  his  prospects  of  usefulness  in 
the  ministry,  though  cheerfully  submitting  himself  to  the  Divine  dij»posal. 
From  this  period,  he  spent  most  of  bis  time,  for  several  years,  with  his 
parents ;  engaged  partly  in  rural  oeenpatioos,  partly  in  proseenting  some  of 
his  &vonrite  studies,  and  partly  in  assisttng  bis  fiither  in  bis  public  servioes 
and  supplying  destitute  congregations  in  the  region.  He  projected  a  woiki 
daring  this  period,  on  the  '*  moral  natvre  of  man,"  to  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  and  comprised  in  three  octavo  rolumep;  but  he  seems  to  have  done 
nothing  more  than  -^ketrh  the  outlines  of  the  first  vol  tune.  Though,  in 
some  instances,  he  supplied  vacant  churches  for  several  inunt  liB  in  sueecssion, 
yet  he  refused,  in  everv  ease,  to  be  considered  a  cauilidate  for  settlement, 
believing,  as  he  did,  that  his  health  was  not  yet  sufficiently  coufiruied  to 
warrant  him  in  undertaking  the  labonrs  inoideat  to  a  regular  pastorate. 

From  the  spring  of  1830,  Mr.  Steams  had  been  gaining  in  health,  and 
had  suffered  less  and  less  inoonTenienoe  from  the  effort  of  preaching.  In 
the  autumn  and  winter  of  1832,  he  sopplied,  for  several  weeks  in  succession, 
the  Federal  Street  church  in  Ncwburypcdft,  and  in  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1833,  the  Park  Street  church  in  Boston.  After  spending  much  of  the  fol- 
lowing season  in  journeying  and  relaxation,  he  found,  near  the  close  of  the 
year,  that  his  constitution  was  so  much  invigorated  as  to  justify,  in  his 
opiiii<in,  the  purpose  of  taking,  lis  -onn  as  iftight  be  convenient,  a  email 
pastoral  charge.    Uis  wish,  however,  iu  regard  tu  a  small  paruiih,  was  over* 
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ruled;  ind  he raoriTed,  about  tin  sune  time,  unapiiBoni  mUi  to  toltib  ovw 
the  Tabenuwle  ohoroh  iu  Selen,  and  llie  Old  South  ohnrflh  m  Boston.  Hii 
ittind  was,  for  some  time,  greatly  agitated  in  regard  to  the  ttatttur  of  datj ; 
but,  after  much  delibmlaony  oonsultation,  and  prayer,  he  accepted  the 
iovitatiou  from  Boston,  and  was  ordained  on  the  I'itK  of  April,  1834.  The 
onlinntion  sermon  was  preached  by  ike  KeT.  Pr.  iSkimier,  and  (be  chai]||^ 
was  giveu  by  Mr,  Stearus'  father. 

Mr.  Stearns'  settlement,  though  attended  by  many  promising  circumstan- 
ous,  was  at  be^t  au  experiment  of  doubtful  issue.    His  health  began  to  t^ink 
even  under  the  esceitement  attending  hia  ordinatioii  and  a  lenae  of  the 
leoponaibility  whioh  his  new  relation  impoeed  upon  him.   He  preached  to 
his  people  two  Sabbatht»  and  one  sermon  on  the  third  Sabbath,  and  noTer 
preached  to  them  again.   He  returned  to  Bedlbrd,  almoet  ready  to  sink 
under  the  burden  of  disappointed  hope.    In  the  autumn,  his  symptoms 
beoame  m<ft'e  favourable ;  but  he  was  put  back,  not  a  little,  by  being  called 
to  witness  the  decline,  and  finally  the  death,  of  his  beloved  and  venerated 
father.    During  the  spring  of  1 1^:35,  he  w;i«  exceedingly  feeble,  but  was  able, 
in  the  early  part  of  June,  to  set  out  with  his  brother  on  an  excursion  for 
health.    He  travelled  extensively  in  several  dill'erent  States,  and,  after  an 
absence  of  three  months,  returned  to  Bedford  with  his  health  greatly 
improved.   Being  exquisitely  alire  to  natural  beauty,  he  found  louroea  of  . 
rich  enjoyment  every  where  on  hia  Journey,  and  was  sometimes  well  nigh 
OTerpowered  by  the  oKtraordinary  enblbnities  in  the  mountain  scenerj 
through  which  he  i^ssed.    He  subsequently  made  a  journey  into  the  State 
of  Maine,  and  towards  the  close  of  autumn  vi  ited  New  York  again,  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  hi.s  physician  as  to  the  time  when  he  might  safely 
retum  to  his  idiarge.    The  first  Sahbitli  in  January  was  finally  fixed  upon 
as  the  day  on  whiuh  he  should  resume  his  public  bibours ;  but  as  the  sea^ion 
approached,  it  was  found  that  it  would  be  too  dangerous  an  experiment  to 
be  attempted,  and  it  must  still  be  put  off  to  an  indefinite  period.    He  felt 
that  the  interosta  of  hia  eongregation  were  soiiering  from  this  protracted 
suspense,  and  that  it  was  due  to  them  that  he  ahould  ask  to.be  dinrninaml 
from  his  pastoral  eharge.   He  aeoordingly  tendered  hia  resignation,  whieih 
was  accepted,  with  OTery  testimony  of  affeetionate  regard  for  his  oharaoter* 
tmd  regret  for  the  necessity  of  the  premature  separation.    It  was  his  earnest 
desire  to  preach  a  Farewell  Sermon,  that  he  might  publicly  testify  his  grati- 
tude for  their  manifold  expressions  of  kindness  to  him,  and  especially  for 
the  patience  with  which  they  had  waited  for  his  recovery  ;  but  he  touud 
himself  so  feeble  that  he  was  obliged  to  forego  the  grntilleation.    His  dis- 
n^issioD  by  un  ecclesiastical  council  took  place  iu  February,  1886. 

In  the  following  spring.  Mr.  Stearns  made  a  journey  to  Washington,  and  . 
on  his  return  began  to  deliberate  seriously  on  the  propriety  of  making  a 
Toyage  to  Europe.  He  aoon  determined  to  do  so;  and,  aooordingly,  on  Um 
8th  of  June,  sailed  for  London,  from  New  York,  in  company  with  his  friend. 
Professor  Stowc,  then  of  Oinetnnati.  He  arrired  in  England  after  a  pM* 
sage  of  about  twenty  days,  and  spent  nearly  two  months  in  travelling  smd 
visiting  in  England  and  Scotland.  Tn  the  latter  part  of  August,  he  went 
from  London  to  Hamburgh,  thence  to  Berlin,  Wittenberg,  Halle,  &c.,  stop- 
ping at  each  plaee  long  enough  to  see  the  most  interesting  objects  and  gain 
an  introduction  to  the  most  interesting  persona.  lie  reached  Paris  about 
the  lat  ni  Ootober,  and  had  made  arrangements  to  set  sail  for  Amerio» 
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vttUi * ftnrwMlMi  was  prevtOad  npoD  bj  two AmeiuMD  frkncb  wbom 
hB  flial  in  Parii,  to  alMUidoii  Ilia  pnrpom  of  s  i^oedy  xetam,  and  to  Moom* 

pany  tkem  on  a  tour  to  Italj.  Theeo  friends  (the  Rot.  Edward  E.  Salis- 
buy  and  lady)  mamfested  the  most  afifectionate  and  generous  interest  in  his 
welfare,  and  followed  him  with  their  kind  attantiona,  nntil  death  placed  him 
beyond  their  reach. 

Mr.  StL'HriiH  aooordingiy  spent  the  succeeding  winter  in  Italy,  where  he 
revelled  iihuost  continually  amidst  claHsic  associations.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  winter,  he  took  a  severe  cold  at  i'lorcuce,  which  considerably  aggra- 
tated  his  difleaae,  though  he  waa  atfll  able  to  travel  and  to  enjoy  the  yariety 
of  objaota  with  wbiah  ha  waa  oonatantly  brought  in  eontaot*  After  spend- 
ing acme  waaka  in  Boma,  he  paaied  on  to  Naplaa, — thence  by  liCghcm, 
Florence,  Bologna,  Venice,  Milan,  Torin,  and  QenCTa,  to  Paria,  where  ha 
aniTad  about  the  beginning  of  June. 

It  was  his  intention  to  have  embarked  for  America,  about  three  weeks 
after  he  reached  Paris,  and  he  was  prevented  only  by  his  applyinir  too  late 
for  :i  berth  in  the  packet.  The  delay,  however,  was  mercifully  ordered,  as 
he  would  probably  have  never  reached  the  American  shores,  alive.  Imme- 
diutely  after  this  disappointment,  he  put  himself  under  the  care  of  a  dis- 
tingukhed  German  physician,  intending  to  defer  his  return  till  autumn. 
Bnt  hia  dadine  now  betmrne  more  rapid,  and  it  waa  impoanble  that  he  abonld 
diagniae  to  himaelf  the  UtH  that  hia  diaeaae  had  taken  on  a  perfectly  hope- 
less ehataotor.  On  the  28th  of  Jane,  he  wrote  a  fiwewell  lettor  to  hia 
friaoda  in  Ameiica,  fully  reocgniaing  the  fact  that  he  waa  to  aee  them  no 
more,  and  ahonndii^  In  espreaaions  of  the  tenderest  affection,  as  well  as  of 
joyful  and  all-su.^tainin^  hope.  He  continued  to  ride  out  daily  till  three 
days  bcfnrc  his  death,  when  his  disease  had  mntle  such  progress  that  he  was 
obliged  tu  take  to  his  bed.  He  died  on  the  loth  of  July,  1^87,  a  model 
of  serene  and  cheerful  trust.  His  funeral  was  attended  on  the  17th  by 
eighteen  or  twenty  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  the  service  was  performed 
by  the  Bev.  Edward  N.  ^k. 

Altor  Hr.  Steania'  death,  a  Tolnme  of  hia  Semona  waa  pnbllBhadf 
together  with  an  eztondad  blographieal  notice  of  him  by  hia  brother,  tho 
Bev.  W,  A.  Stoama,  B.  of  Cambiidgeport,  which  haa  paaaed  through 
three  editiona. 

FROM  THB  BST.  JONATHAN  OLSHBNT,  D.  D. 

TCianAJi,  Me.,  April  7, 1862. 
Ber.  and  dear  Sir:  When  I  flrat  aaw  Hr.  Steama,  ha  waa  a  member  of  0am- 
bridge  College.   His  appearance  waa  atriking.   He  waa  alander  and  pale,  and 

his  pountenance  bore  the  marks,  even  then,  of  that  incipient  di'^cn?;^  which  after- 
wards Isroii^rht  iipnn  him  immense  sufferiiifrs  of  body  nrul  nmid,  aod  shortened 
his  days.  Though,  m  later  years,  it  produced  irresolution  and  despondency, 
yet  it  may  be  that,  in  early  life,  it  stimulated  his  intellectual  energies  into  a 
degree  of  aetlilty  which  waated  them*  There  waa  no  a^werance  whaterer  of 
preoocity  in  the  developments  of  his  yenthftd  mind. 

The  modest  and  unassuming  deportment  which  accompanied  him  through 
life,  a8siimo(i,  at  this  time,  a  very  prepossessing  aspect.  Yet,  in  the  animation 
of  his  countenance  and  the  gUnoe  of  his  eye,  when  he  became  deeply  interested 
la  conversation,  there  waa  a  pUun  intimation  of  the  superiority  of  the  inner 
Thaaa  whohaireiead  the  memdra  of  Mr.  Steama,  are  aware  that  hia  early. 
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tnininir  wis  iiiid«r  fhe  dinetion  of  pannii  who  wvm  jndidoiii  m  wtfi  m 

deroted.  lie  was  the  child  of  prayer,  of  hope,  and  of  promise.  He  was  con- 
secrated from  his  infanry;  and  with  a  view  to  that  roTi^ecration  to  a  noble  end, 
was  his  education,  mental  and  moral,  religiously  couducttd.  Here  we  find  one 
of  the  most  active  causes  of  those  traits  of  character  which  subsequentlj 
•ppoftred.  Throughoat  hiB  life,  he  cherishod  the  wvmmt  filial  affection  and 
giatitiide  end  the  deepeet  appreciatioii  of  his  obligattooe  to  his  pious  liome. 

Hifing been  associated  and  on  termsof  much  familiurlty  and  friendship,  during 
hi!5  residence  at  Andover,  and  up  to  the  period  of  his  depart tirr  f  r  Europe, 
avIkto  h»!  died, — havinj;  journeyed  often  together  and  ymrtod  f  u  tin  la-t  time  in 
l>uUuuuru,  after  ha\ listened  together  to  the  speeches  oi  Clay  and  John 
Quiucy  Adams  in  Congress,  and  vidted  in  company  Oe  tnnbof  WasUagtOB^ 
it  occurs  to  me  that  I  can  oflfor  no  better  contribution  to  his  memorj  thu  to 
q^eak  of  those  characteristics  and  incidents  wliich  made  the  deepest  impression 
upon  me  at  the  time,  and  which  arc  now  the  most  distinctly  recollected.  In 
dointr  this,  I  shall  undoubtedly  say  some  thinps  which  have  already  Ix'cn  bettor 
said,  but  I  may  likewise  fall  upon  others,  which  will  at  least  have  the  sem- 
blanoe  of  being  new,  on  account  of  the  minute  laiowledge  I  had  of  some  of  bin 
moat  private  ftelinp. 

No  one  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Stearns  will  doubt  that  originslly  bo  pon- 
sesscd  a  mind  of  uncommon  strength.  A  finished  education  brought  out  its 
powers  in  th*'  lia]ipiest  proportions.  It  would  be  liard  to  say  which  was  most 
to  be  admired,  hi.s  strong  reasoning  faculty  or  his  exquisite  literary  ta^tc.  lie 
ms  much  giTon  to  patient  and  protracted  reflection.  WluLterer  he  atndiod  or 
read  was  the  tiieme  of  meditation.  After  he  had  entered  the  ministiy^  ho 
re-read  the  Spsays  of  John  Foster.  That  which  he  liked  the  best  was  "ononels 
writing  memoirs  of  himself."  As  he  read,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  him 
to  pau.se  and  reflect  for  an  hour  or  more  on  a  single  pajxe.  It  was  a  remark  of 
one  who  kuuw  him  well,  in  comparing  him  wiih  noma  others,  who  in  hterary 
Standing  were  ranked  with  iumself,  imd  who  faaTo  since  been  distinguished  in 
public  life,— that  while  ikey  derived  their  knowledge,  chiefly  from  6ookt,  A< 
derived  his,  chiefly  from  reflection.  Out  of  his  own  mind,  in  profound  and 
connected  thought,  proceeded  those  fruits  of  his  lips  and  pen  which  gave  him  a 
high  character  a.s  a  scholar. 

U  was  this  mcutui  irait  that  led  him  so  closely  to  scrutinize  all  the  subjects  of 
his  study,  to  reject  what  could  not  bear  the  test  of  severe  examination,  and  to 
make  his  own  whatever  was  retained.  In  the  study  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  h« 
sifted  the  evidences  of  received  doctrines  to  the  utmost,  that  ho  might  thereby 
learn  how  to  mfot  objections,  and  know  on  wimt  grounds  the  toarhings  of  reli- 
gion could  be  re.sled  M  ith  .safety.  The  result  ul  his  investigations  was,  that  ho 
reposed  with  perfect  confidence  in  the  Calvinistic  interpretations  of  the  Bible. 

As  Mr.  Steams  was  a  profound  theologian,  so  was  he  a  man  of  exquisite  seoii- 
biUties.  He  had  a  nice  perception  of  ^e  passages  of  the  heart  through  which 
the  preacher  must  approach  the  hearer,  if  he  would  win  the  soul  to  Christ.  He 
had  studied  much  to  gain  the  art  of  inculcating  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  upon  a 
mixed  congr^ation  with  the  greatest  eflect.  He  sought  out,  with  uncommon 
diUgenoe,  the  most  acceptable  words.  By  that  acuteness  of  taste  which  enabled 
him  afterwards  so  attractively  to  describe  the  paintings  of  Italy,  he  instinctively 
rejected  in  his  style  of  writing  every  thing  which  is  repulsive  to  the  most  culti- 
vated minds.  At  thr  ^nme  time,  he  knew  how  to  adapt  his  discourses  to  the 
humblest  capacities,  and  to  sway  thrrrby  the  feeling's  nf  the  most  ignorant.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  which  portion  of  a  large  Sabbath  oongr^ation  was  most 
Inttvested  and  moved  by  his  addresses  from  the  pulpit,— the  most  refined  or  the 
most  nntanght.  once  preached  a  doctrinal  oarmon  in  Brunswick,  He.,  whkli 
was  pronounced  lay  an  osoeUsnt  Judge  the  best  he  ever  heard  on  the  sol||ect|  nad 
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yet,  when  caUed  in  the  evening  to  address  a  little  hnmhle  circle  in  the  house  of 
mourning,  there  was  not  one  present  who  di<I  not  ltd  that  he  was  listening  to  an 
e.\  t  raordinary  man.  This  C2c«llence  of  pulpit  powers  is  to  be  attributed,  in 
great  iiicMiir«»  to  the  exooUenoo  of  bis  ediieation  In  all  its  porti.  Bis  great  pro- 
fleieiM^  in  mathomaties  and  metaphyks  had  disciplined  Us  mind  to  a  load  order  j 
his  proficiency  in  belles-lettres  and  elocution  prepared  him  to  set  off  to  the  best 
practical  advantage  his  well-assorted  knowledge  of  revealed  truth 

Another  great  cause  of  his  success  as  a  preacher  was  the  thorough  discipline 
of  his  heart.  Ue  had  accustomed  lumself  to  feel  the  weight  of  those  truths 
•  which  are  diepenced  In  the  sanetnary.  He  abhorred  the  mere  appwrauoe  of 
Ming,  where  there  was  not  the  reality.  He  woald  not  allow  himself  to  make 
a  gesture  or  to  assume  any  external  show  of  sealj  when  not  prompted  by  the 
sentiments  of  his  own  soul.  This  entire  sinoorify,  this  honost  conviction  of  the 
solemnity  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  gave  a  naturalness  and  impressiveness  to  all 
the  action  of  the  pulpit.  His  voice,  injured  somewhat  in  its  melody  by  long 
Illness,  was  freqnently  tremnlons  with  emotion,  and,  oorfesp<mding  with  his 
frail  bodily  appearance,  sometimes  left  an  impression  upon  his  hearws  that  they 
were  probably  hearing  him  for  the  last  time.  It  seemed  like  a  voice  from  behind 
the  curuin  of  tame,  and  hard  indeed  was  the  heart  of  that  hearer  who  was  not 
affected. 

His  public  prayers  were  even  more  remarkable  than  his  discourses.  How 
often  liave  I  heard  strangers  exclaim,  when  returning  from  the  house  of  God,  or 
from  the  conference  room  where  he  had  officiated,  "  I  never  heard  sncfa  a  prayer 
belbre!"  The  same  feeling  was  produced  by  his  prayers  in  the  family.  They 
were  the  pouring  forth  of  the  heart,  uttering  itself  spontaneously  and  earnestly 
in  penitence,  love,  and  faith;  using  "  the  simplest  forms  of  sperrli,"  nnd  yet  often 
rising  naturally  to  the  **  sublimcst  strains.^*  The  presence  of  God  was  realized 
by  those  who  joined  in  the  prayer;  and  all  who  had  tasted  and  seen  that  the 
hard  is  gracious,  prtied  more  than  erer  the  blessings  of  his  grace.  I  once  saw  a 
list  of  Scripture  texts  which  he  had  prepared  with  reference  to  tlie  topics  to  be 
introduced  in  public  prayer.  Though  he  did  not  rigidly  use  them,  quotations 
from  them  were  happily  made  in  all  his  addresses  to  the  thront-  of  the  Divine 
Mercy.  His  talent  at  prayer  was  of  great  service  to  him  in  his  pastoral  visits 
to  the  family  and  social  circle,  to  the  sick  and  dying,  to  thb  bereaved  and  alUicted, 
and  to  the  audcas  inquirer  after  the  way  of  life.  Since  I  commenoed  the  writing 
of  this  sketch,  I  hsTO  been  informed  by  one  who  assisted  in  giving  a  call  to  Mr, 
Steams  to  settle  over  a  parish  in  Millbury,  Mass.,  that,  while  preaching  as  a  can- 
didate there,  he  was  invited  to  offer  prayers  at  the  opening  of  town  meeting,  and 
although  there  was  the  usual  boisterous  conversation  as  he  couuuenced,  he  had 
not  proceeded  many  sentences  before  all  were  hushed  to  silent  attention  and 
eontinued  deeply  interested  to  the  dose.  There  are  many  who  will  ncTer  ferget 
the  prayer  he  offered  at  the  bed-side  of  a  class-mate,  who  died  when  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andovor.  Bendes  his  gift  in  prayer,  his 
social  and  conver.sational  powers  were  such,  that  in  a  revival  of  religion  which 
once  took  place  under  preaching,  his  usefulness  out  of  the  pulpit  was  thought 
to  be  even  greater  than  in  it.  What  might  not  have  been  expected  from  his  con- 
thraed  life?  But  perhaps  he  has  accomplished  stUl  more  by  the  dreumstanoes 
of  his  early  death.  We  know  that  it  made  a  deep  religious  impression  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

When  Mr  '^'trjirns  was  laid  a.«;ide  from  preaching  by  ill  health,  he  turned  his 
thoughts,  as  fur  as  he  was  able,  to  some  other  method  of  serving  his  generation. 
His  mind  was  much  occupied  with  the  inquiry  as  to  what  course  of  life  would 
enable  a  man  of  great  intdlectual  powers  and  esltlTation,  with  the  requisite  time 
and  means  at  his  control,  to  acoomplish  the  most  fer  the  good  of  the  world.  I 
should  judge,  from  several  conversations  I  bad  with  him  on  that  snl^ect,  that  he 
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ms  indining  to  the  opinion  tliAt  no  ono  of  thopraftMionfl  of  Kft  woold  bediOMn 
by  tnch  s  mftn,  but  a  combination  of  those  things  whicli  aio  most  Taluable  in  all. 

But  long  before  his  death,  he  had  settled  down  upon  the  conviction  that  the  min- 
ister of  Jesus  oornpied  the  noblest  position  for  Uessinft  Iiis  HaUow  men.  In  tUtt 
belief  he  doulitluss  l^fl  the  wtirld. 

Mr.  Stearns  liad  remarkably  strong  attachments  to  his  family  circle.  Uis 
fijonds  rdied  on  Us  sdvioe  when  he  was  very  young.  He  bsd  ft  nfttaritj  of 
judgment  which  made  it  safe  for  them  so  to  do.  The  last  letter  he  wrote,  dated 
in  Paris  just  before  his  death,  cpntained  some  directions  as  to  the  best  maotgv- 
went  of  the  little  spot  of  ground  attached  to  the  dwcHing  whore  his  mother  ?ti!l 
resides.  In  th<  tin  tion  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  brother  who  ^Tote  his  life, 
a  room  was  espcciaily  designed  for  hiw,  to  which  be  looked  forward  with  the 
greatest  interoit,  if  God  ahoidd  permit  him  to  le-eroes  the  Atlaotb.  His 
mtfefgned  affbction  for  his  &mily,  I  need  not  saj,  was  IhUy  neipiveated.  Then 
is  not  one  of  them  to  whom  a  strong  appeal  cannot  be  made  by  the  Tery  mention 
of  his  name.  To  his  fViends  his  attachments  were  very  strong.  There  are 
many  now  in  Hk?  ininistry  who  deeply  feci  their  obHfrations  to  him  for  the  faith- 
fulness of  his  frieudship.  Oftentimes,  in  the  course  of  his  education,  he  allowed 
himself  to  he  misnnderstood  and  misrepresented,  rather  than  betray  tlm  oonfl- 
denoe  that  had  been  reposed  in  bun  by  Mow-stndents.  In  the  darlc  hour  of 
^scouragement  as  to  professional  prospects,  many  resorted  to  him  and  received 
counsel  and  coiirnfrc.  In  doubtful  exigencies,  bi'j  ndvir^  wns  d(H»rned  invaluable. 
To  this  day  his  memory  is  cherished  in  the  alieciions  of  not  a  few  who  occupy 
places  of  great  responsibility  and  usefulness.  Had  his  life  been  spared  and  a 
good  degree  of  health  enj<^ed,  tfr.  Steams  would  have  stood  at  the  head  of  n 
laige  company  of  friends  in  important  positions,  bound  to  him  by  no  common 
ties  of  esteem  and  confidence,  and  over  whom  he  would  have  put  forth  an  influ- 
ence eminently  salutary  to  evan^eh'cal  truth  and  practical  piety.  Tn  all  his  inter- 
coui  i>e  With  his  friends,  be  knew  how  to  regulate  the  keenest  wit  by  the  ever-pre- 
sent sense  of  propriety. 

The  interests  of  edncation  would  have  fimnd  in  Mr.  Steams  a  Jn^dooi  and 
aealoos  adroeato.  He  wonld  have  swayed  the  minds  of  many  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  instruction  of  the  young,  whether  in  common  schools  or  in  the  higher 
seminaries  of  fjcicnee,  literature,  and  religion.  In  timos  of  great  conflict  of  pub- 
lic opiuiou  as  to  these  weighty  concerns,  his  cool  judgment,  good  sense,  and 
extensive  acquaintance  with  schools,  and  books,  and  teachers,  and  the  difiVreui 
methods  of  teadiiqg,  would  hate  bem  of  incalcoIaUe  ben^t.  No  sopfdstry,  or 
pretension,  or  unsabstantial  novelties,  as  to  tlie  cnltare  of  the  youdlfal  i^d, 
would  have  had  any  power  with  him. 

But  T  fear  T  have  already  transgressed  the  bound?  prescribed  tbif?  letter.  If 
the^  foregoing  gketch  may  be  regarded  as  a  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  valued  of 
friends,  you  may  be  assured  that  it  is  also  faithful  to  the  merit  of  one  of  the  best 
of  men.  Bei^eetfully  yours, 

10NATHA9  OLKKEHT. 
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OLIVER  ALDEN  TAYLOR.* 
1828—1851. 

Olivse  Aldsn  Tayloe,  the  son  of  Jeremiah  and  Martha  (6haw)  Taylor, 

WM  born  in  Tinumib,  Mmm.,  m  the  18lb  of  August,  1801, — being  the 
Met^  of  eloTea  ohildre&*  Hit  nollier  was  a  granddaughter  of  the  Bev. 
Hahqili  Weld,  for  muxj  ymn  a  diatingitished  mmuter  hi  Attlehoron^, 

Mass.;  a  daughter  of  the  Rot.  Timothy  Alden  of  Yarmouth,  and  a  sister  of 
the  Rev.  Timothy  Alden,  Jr.,  who  was  originally  settled  iu  the  mioifltiy  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  afterwards  became  President  of  Alleghany  College. 

The  parents  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  removed,  durincr  his  early 
in^ncy,  to  Ashheld,  Mas.s.;  ant4  IjaviiiLr  remained  there  two  yeaiB,  took  np 
their  residence  in  the  ncighhouring  town  of  Hawley.  Oliver  evinced  an 
early  taste  for  books,  which  was  encouraged  by  Win  intelligent  and  excellent 
parents,  though  neither  he  nor  they  could  see  any  prospect  of  his  being 
able  to  obtain  a  liberal  ednoatioii.  Through  the  inflnenee  of  a  devotedly 
piooa  mother,  hu  thoughts  nwe  early  tuned  towards  serions  subjectt, 
though  he  seems  not  to  have  entered  deddedly  upon  the  Christian  lift  befeio 
the  year  1816,'  and  did  not  make  a  pnblio  profession  of  his  faith  until  May 
of  the  next  year.  His  early  reli|^ous  exonrises  were  marked  by  great  self- 
abasement,  by  a  deep  sense  of  his  dcpendancc  on  Pivinc  grace,  and  by  r\VL 
earnest  spirit  of  gelf-t  on  roralioQ  to  the  best  interests  of  his  fellow  men  and 
the  glory  of  his  Redeemer. 

It  bccarao  quickly  manifest  that  there  was  a  spirit  within  him  that  would 
never  be  satiaiied  with  any  moderate  degree  of  intcllectuul  culture.  Even 
while  he  was  at  work  upon  his  father's  farm,  he  was  accustomed  to  write 
ont  lessons  on  pieees  of  paper,  plaee  them  in  his  hat,  and,  by  ooeaaionally 
looking  at  them,  oommit  them  to  memory.  In  this  way,  he  mastered  the 
mdiments  of  saored  music ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1818  he  commenced 
Attending  an  evening  singing  school,  which  obliged  him  to  walk  five  miles, 
af^r  toUing  in  the  fields  through  the  day.  He  'was  especially  fond  of 
mathematics,  and  began  to  give*  his  attention  particokrly  to  this  branch  as 
early  as  1813. 

bhortly  after  he  had  completed  his  seventeenth  year,  the  Ecv.  Jonathaii 
Grout,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Hawley,  received  him  into 
hifi  family ;  and  under  his  tuition  he  enjoyed  about  seven  weeks  of  nninter^ 
n^ted  study.  He  then  returned,  fer  a  whife,  to  the  labours  of  the  ferm ; 
but  of  oourse  his  heart  was  not  in  themj  and  he  resoWed  to  write'to  his 
unole,  then  President  of  Alleghany  College,  to  inquire  whether  he  eonld 
not,  in  some  way,  asdst  him  towards  obtaining  a  collegiate  education ;  and 
his  ancle,  in  reply,  promised  to  make  application,  in  his  behalf,  to  the 
American  Education  Society.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Thomn« 
Shepard  of  Ashfield,  he  was,  soon  after  this,  enabled  to  attend,  for  several 
months,  the  Ashfield  Academy  ;  and  early  in  April,  1820,  he  went  to 
WilUamstown  to  under<L'o  the  requisite  examination  for  being  admitted  as  a 
beneficiary  of  the  AuiL-nean  Education  Society,  lu  ibia  he  was  successful; 
and  about  the  close  of  the  same  month,  agreeably  to  an  arrangement  pre* 

•  llMNir  bf  Bev.  T.  A.  Tajlor. 
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▼ionfllj  made  with  liiB  uncle,  he  set  out  foot  MouivQle,  Penn.,  bis-  nneki's 
midenoe,  where  he  expected  to  proieoate  his  etodieii.  He  azriyed  theie  on 
the  22d  of  May«    The  ezpenees  of  hie  journey, — a  distuoe  of  more  thm 

five  bimdred  miles,  amounted  to  about  five  dollars  and  a  half. 

After  hU  arriyal  at  Meadville,  he  waa  engfiged  Ibr  three  months  in  teach- 
ing school  as  a  moans  of  assisting  to  defray  his  expenses  ;  and  in  August, 
1821,  he  entered  Alleghany  College.  But  before  the  close  of  the  year,  he 
became  satisfied  that  the  advantages  furnished  by  the  College  were,  by  no 
lueuns,  equal  to  hi.s  aspiratious,  and  began  to  uieJitate  the  purpose  of 
irausfcrriog  hLs  relations  to  some  more  eligible  institution.  It  was  a  trial 
to  him  to  do  this,  especially  as  it  must  separate  him  from  his  undo  and 
other  lelatiYee,  who  wore  deeply  interested  in  hia  wd&re ;  hut  hia  eonfio* 
tiona  of  duty  prerailed,  and,  aoeordingly,  on  the  80th  of  April,  1822,  he  left 
HeadTille  and  directed  hia  eoune  tosrarda  Soheneetady,  with  a  view  to  join 
Union  College.  Alter  a  journey  marked  by  many  interesting  incidents,  ha 
reaohed  Schenectady  safely,  and  quickly  foun  1  himself  in  all  r^pects  in  a 
congenial  atmosphere.  He  entered  the  class  which  was  then  soon  to  com- 
mence Sophomore,  and,  in  July  following,  cngagcl  in  n  Franll  school  in 
Schenectady,  from  the  necessity  of  thus  increa.siug  his  pecuniary  means. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Aufrust,  1S23,  he  was  received  under  the  care  of  the 
Albany  Presbytery  as  a  buuciiviary  candidate  for  tiie  ministry.  Ilia  whole 
ooUegiate  oonrae  waa  marked  by  diligent  and  auooeiBfiil  applioation,  and 
gnvo  promiae  of  mueh  more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of  profbsrional  uaefbl- 
neaa.  He  waa  graduated  at  the  Oommenoement  in  July,  1825,  on  whlok 
ooeaeion  he  delivered  a  poem. 

Immediately  after  leaving  College,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Andover ;  where  he  pursued  his  studies  with  the  utmost  zeal  and 
assiduity.  In  addition  to  the  prescribed  course,  he  devoted  much  time  to 
translating  from  the  French  and  German,  and  evinced,  as  he  had  done 
during  his  college  course,  a  rare  facility  at  mastering  languages,  whether 
ancient  or  modem.  In  the  spring  vacation  of  1827,  he  was  engaged  for 
a -few  weeka  as  a  city  missionary  in  Boston.  In  September  following,  he 
oommenoed  teaohing  a  eehooi  at  Glonoester,  ohieiy  with  a  view  to  rdieve 
himaelf  from  peeuniary  embaixaasment;  and,  after  eontinuing  in  it  fior  • 
year,  returned  to  Andover  to  oomplete  the  studieo  of  the  preBoribed  oourao. 
fiarly  in  November,  1828,  he  leeeived  the  usual  lie  nsi  to  preach  the  Goe- 
pel;  and  he  preached  hia  first  sermon  on  the  29th  of  Mareh,  1829. 

Immediately  after  completing  his  theological  course,  he  was  invited  to 
preach  as  a  candidate  in  Topsfield,  Mass.;  and,  though  he  declined  being 
considered  in  that  light,  he  *  niscnted  to  supply  the  pulpit  a  few  Sabbaths.  ' 
The  result  was  that  a  call  vva.s  very  soon  nia  K-  )ut  lV>r  him,  and  his  accep- 
tance of  it  very  struugiy  and  perseveriugly  urged ;  but  be  felt  constrained  to 

deoline  it. 

For  several  of  the  auooeeding  years,  Mr.  Taylor  waa  ooenpied  ohieAy 
in  literaiy  punnlts,— euoh  aa  trauslatmg  firom  the  German,  teaohing  Hehrew 
in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  as  assistant  to  Profiaasor  Stuart, 
and  making  constant  advances  in  Oriental  learning.  In  1837,  when  Pro* 
fessor  Robinson,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  was  about 
to  spend  a  year  in  Europe  and  Palestine,  in  bildicnl  and  hist(ir!<*al  researches, 
he  applied  to  Mr.  Taylor  to  occupy  hi"  chair  in  the  kSeniinary  during  hi.s 
absence but  the  demands  made  for  hia  services  in  the  Seminary  at  Andover 
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preyento<i  his  complying  with  the  requost,  Mr.  Taylor's  literary  otiLrage- 
ments,  howevor,  during  this  period,  did  not  prevent  liiin  aUogether  from 
performing  the  duties  of  a  minister.  He  suj^plied  various  pulpits,  aud  in 
some  iii.stances  for  many  Sabbaths  succe^ssivcly,  and  was  more  than  once 
invited  to  an  advantageous  settlement.  But  he  resisted  all  such  applioatioiis, 
and  did  not  miko  preaching  his  chief  employment  until  the  autumn  of  1888. 
In  NoTember  of  ^t  year,  he  was  ordained  aa  an  cTangeliBt  at  Newbury, 
Han. 

In  July,  1839,  he  began  to  preach  at  Manchester,  Maes.,  as  a  candidate; 
though  he  had  previously  cherished  the  hope  of  going  on  a  foreipi  mission, 
and  seems  to  have  abandoned  it,  not  without  great  reluctance,  nor  till  he 
had  subtnitted  the  question  of  duty  to  the  Amoricr^n  Board.  After  preach- 
ing to  tliy  ]  0!  plft  of  Manchester  a  few  weeks,  he  received  a  call  to  become 
their  pastor ;  and,  having  accepted  it,  was  installed  as  such  on  the  18th  of 
September  following. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1843,  Mr.  Taylor  was  married  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  lata  N.  Cleaveland,  M.  B.,  of  Topelield,  Mass. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  1851,  hb  health  being  considerably  enfeebled, 
he  mada  a  visit,  with  his  wife,  to  his  friends  in  Pennsylvania,  with  a  view 
to  recruit  it.  On  his  return,  he  was  attacked  with  a  dysentery  at  Depomt, 
N.  Y.,  and  was  obliged  to  call  in  medical  aid;  and  though  he  was  relieved, 
so  that  he  was  able  to  proceed  on  his  journey,  this  was  considered  as  the 
comraencemont  of  the  malady  that  terminated  his  life.  Tie  reachcl  home 
on  the  5th  of  July,  and  was  able,  for  FcvernI  weeks,  to  attend  to  his  accus- 
tomed duties ;  but,  on  tho  13th  of  August,  he  found  himself  seriously  ill 
and  in  the  physician's  hands.  He  languished  until  the  18th  of  December, 
when  he  died,  aged  iifty  years  and  four  months.  During  the  continuance 
of  his  illness,  he  manifested  great  loYeliness  of  character,  petftot  snb- 
mission  to  the  Divine  will,  and  an  earnest  deeire  to  promote  the  spiritual 
intorests  of  all  around  hun.  Now  and  then,  a  cloud  eeemed  to  pssa  between 
him  and  his  Redeemer;  but  for  the  most  part  his  views  of  the  future  were 
clear  and  bright.  His  death  was  lamented  as  a  sore  affliction,  not  only  by 
the  people  to  whom  be  ministered,  but  by  the  community  at  large.  His 
funeral  sermon  waa  preached  on  the  next  Sabbath  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Orowell 
of  Essex. 

Mr.  Taylor's  publications,  both  oriLMiial  and  translated,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  scattered  throup:h  various  periodicals, — such  as  the  Journal  of 
Humanity,  the  Biblical  Kepoaitory,  the  American  Quarterly  Register,  the 
Christian  Parlour  Magazine,  kc.  In  1838,  he  published  a  Catalogue  of 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary, — a  work  which  shows  various,  minute, 
and  accurate  learning.  In  1844,  he  prepared  a  Memoir  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Lee,  entitled  '*  Piety  in  humble  lUb,*'  which  was  published  by  the  Massa- 
ohusetts  Sunday  School  Society.  A  number  of  his  poetical  effusioas  also 
were  printed,  ranging  from  1820  to  1828. 

In  1853,  there  was  published  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  by  his  brother,  the 
Rev.  Timothy  Alden  Taylor;  and,  during  the  present  year,  (1856,)  there 
has  appeared  a  second  edition  of  it,  considerably  enlarged. 
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FBOM  XHB  BBT.  B.  A.  PABK,  D.  D. 

Andover,  June  24,  1856. 

Dear  Sir:  I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Oliver  A.  Taylor  m  the  auiumn  of 
1828,  when  be  was  a  member  of  the  Senior  class  in  Andover  Tfaeologteal  Sena- 
nary.  A  large  part  of  the  ten  years  immediacy  following  the  completion  of 
his  Beminary  course,  he  spent  in  literary  labours  at  Andover,  and  during  half  of 
that  period  I  resided  near  him.  The  more  I  luMW  cf  his  marked  and  original 
character,  the  more  highly  I  valued  it. 

As  I  recall  the  scenes  of  his  Andover  life,  I  think,  first,  of  his  sensitiveness. 
"I  must  have  a  still  room;  I  cannot  study  in  the mldstof  noise/'  weis the  flrat 
words  which  I  remember  to  have  heard  him  ntter.  Nothing  seems  moieniitiiial 
than  to  behold  him  walking  with  great  rapidity, — ^his  head  indined  downward, 
his  arms  swinj^ng  violently, — to  the  "  Sun-set  Rock,**  in  order  to  enjoy  tho  rich 
hues  of  our  Western  sky.  Often  have  I  met  him  in  some  of  our  secluded  groves, 
where  he  seemed  to  feel  as  if  he  were  in  a  temple.  He  loved  nature,  and  was 
easily  as  well  as  deeply  imprc&iicd  by  it.  He  regarded  it  as  a  most  religions 
obligation,  he  made  it  a  matter  of  prince,  to  eultifate  his  sensibility  to  the 
grand  and  the  graceftil  in  the  works  of  God.  ''Without  this  sensibility,"  he 
said,  *'  I  can  not  believe  a  man  half  aman.  At  any  mtp,  such  a  person  is  hardly 
lit  to  be  a  minister  of  tlic  (lospel.**  His  friends  n  ^  d  no  other  picture  of  him 
than  himself  has  given  m  tiie  following  notice  of  his  ascent,  on  a  bright  winter 
e?ening,  up  a  lofty  and  snow-ooTeied  hill :  "I  walked  alittle  way ;  then  paused  ; 
looked  around;  admired  the  works  of  God;  adored  his  nu^esty,  and  bowed 
in  reverence  before  him;  then  proceeded  onward  a  little;  stopped  again;  and 
gazed;  and  adored  as  before."  After  he  had  removed  to  his  pi^storate,  he  thoa 
described  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  his  favourite  haunts  at  Andover:  **  Went  into 
my  old  room;  sat  down  iu  the  rocking  chair  fur  the  last  time;  wept;  and  prayed 
that  all  the  sins  which  I  had  committed  during  my  residenoe  in  that  room,  nk^t 
be  forgiven.  They  doubtless  were  many.  Now  the  history  of  that  paiod  is 
closed  for  the  Judgment  day.  I  prayed;  and  wept;  and  prayed  again;  stsrted; 
lingered;  turned;  and  then  went  back.** 

These  indications  of  Mr.  Taylor's  temperament  would  lead  us  to  anticipate 
that  he  would  experience  alternations  of  high  enjoyment  and  deep  sorrow.  He 
was  wont  to  speak  in  a  subdued  semitone,  which  revealed  his  inward  melanolioly. 
**Hy  life  is  a  Waterloo  battle,"  he  often  said.  "I  am  too  delicately  strung,  too 
easily  brui.sed,  to  come  into  contact  with  so  rude  a  world.  Every  flower  I  cull  is 
sure  to  conceal  a  thorn  or  a  stincr  "  More  than  once  to  inquiries  concerning;  his 
health  after  he  had  closed  his  exhausting  studies  for  the  day,  he  replied  with  a 
most  original  plaintiveness  of  accent,  ^liis  in  aerviendo  eonBUmor."  "  X  am 
qnite  confident,*'  he  writes  from  Andover,  "  that  I  had  no  religion  when  a  mem- 
ber of  College,  and  none  till  I  had  been  a  member  of  this  Seminary  for  SOBW 
time,"  and  now  "  I  fe^r  T  am  destitute  of  true  piety.*'  "I  received  a  reproof 
from  one  student  for  having  spoken  severely  of  another.  "Viper  afler  viper  crawls 
out  of  my  heart,  and  yet  hundreds  remain."  "  My  soul  " — he  writes  after  his 
settlement  in  the  ministry — is  full  of  wild  beasts.**  He  had  an  intense  desire 
to  spend  his  lifo  as  a  foreign  missionary,  but  the  severe  judgments  which  hn 
passed  upon  his  religious  character,  disposed  him  to  question  his  fitness  for  the 
foreign  service.  **  Had  T  a  person  before  me,*'  he  writes,  ''who.se  charactrri-- 
ticii  appeared  as  mine  do,  i  should  not  much  hesitate  to  pronounce  liim  an  enemy  of 
Qod."  After  he  had  disciplined  himself  into  such  entire  renunciation  of  his  own 
claims  and  hopes,  he  was  often  derated  to  the  very  heights  ot  spiritual  joy,  and 
was  apt  to  express  himself  in  a  nq>turous  style  which  would  remind  his  hearers 
of  David  Brainerd.  HeftaredGod.  He  honoured  great  men.  HewasaflbdaoiH 
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ate  to  his  fKendn.  ITo  ronld  not  slc«p  at  nigbl»  if  he  tmgttMi  himailf  ni  not 
forgiving  thoso  who  }ia*i  injured  him. 

Next  to  Mr.  Ta}  iur's  acute  sensibility,  I  am  reminded  of  his  frugality.  TllO 
<*nf  mgiMftf  domi**  impoM  ids  early  progress  in  Jsttsn.  ITalil  ths  last 
tirslfn  ysais  of  his  life  Iw  had  been  dependant  on  his  litsraiyhkbonrs  t>rn  main- 
tenance; and  after  his  settlement  in  thottinistty  he  received  hot  a  meagtehieonie. 
Yet  he  left  a  library  of  2,502  vnlumps,  many  of  them  possessing;  rare  worth. 
His  Arabic  works,  which  co.st  huu  ^150,  ho  bequeathed  to  Union  College,  his 
Alma  Mater.  Three  hundred  and  eighty-tive  volumes,  more  than  half  of  them 
being  standard  Qerman  works,  all  of  them  Talaed  at  $450,  he  gave  to  Amherst 
Ool^go.  Ho  left  other  liberal  donations  to  his  Uriends.  Tot  ho  had,  in  great 
measure,  defrayed  the  expenses  of  his  own  edocation;  had  oontribnted  largely 
to  the  aid  of  his  three  clerical  brothers,  who,  under  his  advice,  were  truined 
at  Amherst  Collej^e  and  at  Theological  Seminaries,  and  ho  had  been  ever 
gonerous  in  his  donations  to  his  widowed  and  indigent  mother.  The  following 
ssntence  in  a  letter  to  this  beloved  parent  from  Andover,  where  he  was  struggling 
with  penury,  betrays  tho  secret  of  the  method  in  which  ho  was  enablod  to  do  so 
mnch  Ibrotbois,  while  ho  needed  so  much  for  himself:  "I  haTeooly alittlo 
money,  yet  I  must  send  you  one  dollar,  with  which  to  pay  tho  postage  on  this 
letter  and  to  buy  you  a  little  tea." 

This  habitual  economy,  which  still  did  not  sink  into  parsimony,  was  extended 
beyond  the  sphere  of  dollarii  and  cents.  li  was  very  obvious  in  his  employment 
of  Kmt.  Of  his  minutes  he  seemod  to  be  almost  avaridons.  Bvory  hour  brought 
its  own  duties  to  him ,  and  he  was  prompt  and  ponctual  in  discharging  them.  Hia 
brisk  walk  before  sunrise  in  the  moming  was  an  emblem  of  his  vigorous  work 
until  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  During  his  Manchester  pastorate,  he  was  ever 
solicitous  to  circulate  relie^ious  periodi<-als  among  his  j)eople,  and  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  him  to  walk  ueuriy  a  mile  before  the  daw^n  of  day,  and  leave  the 
periodicals  at  tho  fhmt  doors  of  his  yet  sleeping  parishioners.  Thns  he  gained 
his  morning  oxerdse,  distributed  useful  books,  and  prepared  himself  for  tho 
studies  of  the  forenoon  by  setting  an  example  of  enterprise  to  his  parish. 

He  was  equally  frugal  of  all  advantages  for  intetlectiuU  gTOV,  th.  It  was  not 
without  some  ''natural  tears  "  that  he  left  his  paradise  of  study  at  Andover, 
and  went  into  practical  life.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Professor  B.  B.  Edwards, 
ho  says:  "  My  plans  of  literary  labour  are  all  brought  to  an  end.  Hy  Arabio 
Dictionaries;  tho  Koran;  De  Sacy;  my  Klopstoek  and  Beinhard,— &rewell  to 
yon  sU.  I  shaU  oonverse  with  you  at  my  leisure  no  more.  I  shall  only  be  able 
to  pay  you  a  passing  visit,  as  by  stealth."  Still  he  did  find  or  make  opportuni- 
ties for  his  favourite  studies,  amid  his  multiplied  parochial  toil^.  Such  sentences 
as  these  are  found  scattered  through  his  memoir :  ' '  I  hare  been  travelling  on 
recently  through  the  twentieth  Book  of  Homer.'*  '*  I  hOTo  Tentoiod  a  little  tins 
week  into  Oioero's  Ohsalcal  Latin."  Indeed  this  oooigotw  student  could  not  liro 
otherwise  than  in  an  industrious  uao  of  orory  literary  privilege  which  his  sacred 
▼ocation  allowed. 

The  same  indnniitable  purpose  to  waste  nothing  characteriaed  his  religiouB 
life.  He  was  afraid  of  losing  the  advantages  of  hiii  ill  health,  of  his  bereave- 
ments, of  his  sorest  disappointments.  "  I  must  take  care,"  he  said  after  perhaps 
tho  saddsst  trial  of  his  life,  **not  to  miss  the  good  results  of  this  affliction.  I 
must  i^ean  careAilly  in  this  field  of  sorrow. He  stroTO  to  turn  every  calamity 
to  some  good  account  in  deepening  his  penitence  and  exalting  his  trust  in  God. 
He  gathered  up  the  fragments  of  religious  discipline,  so  that  nothing  should  )>o 
lost.  He  had  a  singular  zeal  in  husbanding  providences.  His  last  fault  would 
be  to  hide  auy  taleut  in  the  earth. 

With  this  single  aim  to  improve  himself  mentally  and  morally,  and  thus  fit 
himself,  as  ho  ozpressed  the  desire,  to  "gather  a  lew  gems  of  immortal  sooUi  in 
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his  crown,  nnd  to  shine  at  least  as  one  of  tho  obscurcT  stars  amrnii:  iho-c  wlio 
turn  many  to  righteousness,"  ^Ir.  Taylor  adopted  a  severe  r^imcu  wiiii  himseil, 
ft  most  eanet  iMthod  of  study,  defotion,  wd  bsnaficsoce.  Thns^—lioir  oonld 
H  be  othsnrise?— 4m  ovwomois  msay  obstadss  to  his,  intelleetiisl  snd  apiritol 
progress,  and  made  attainments  highly  creditable  to  himself  and  beneficial  to 
others  His  Essays  in  the  Biblical  Repository,  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  Amer- 
ican t^'u  irlerly  Raster;  his  published  volumes,  particularly  his  Translations  of 
Beiuhard,  exerted  a  stimuiatiag  intlueuce  on  the  community  of  letters.  Ue  left 
ft  aftniucript  tnaulntion  of  Sdimid's  Histoiy  of  tbe  Pulpit,  on  wbidh  be  hid 
sipended  sdme  of  his  ripest  thouights.  He'  prepsred  the  Cstskgoe  of  the  Libtmiy 
of  Andover  Theological  Seminsiy.  While  in  Europe,  I  showed  this  Catalogue 
to  sovoni!  (^I'.TTiinn  Professors,  who  pronounced  it  **  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
works  (  f  the  kuid  which  they  had  ever  seen,"  and  "  an  honour  to  the  country.** 
He  wati  a  careful  French,  German,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  scholar;  had 
studied  the  Bsbbinic  literstnre^  end  wss  no  mesn  prolldent  in  the  Ambio.  As 
he  hftd  been  e  persevering  applicsat  to  books,  so  he  beoeme  an  indefttignble,  no 
less  than  tenderly  sympathizing,  pestori  and  by  his  rigid  adherence  to  rules  for 
physical  exercise,  devotional  reading,  parochial  visits,  and  profcssinn?il  study,  he 
exempli  tied  the  feasibility  of  uniting  the  earnest  scholar  with  tho  vuut  Chris- 
tian and  the  intensely  practical  clergyman,  lie  illustrated  hi:>  iirm  purpotves  in 
the  words  wiiieb  be  recorded  in  his  joomsl,  nesr  the  time  of  his  enlrmce  vpm 
the  ministerisl  life:  **I  have  no  patrons — never  hftd  any— <«m  obliged  to  finsh 
my  way  every  where,  and  yet  have  no  disposition  to  crowd  myself  any  where. 
There  is  a  conrvp  full  of  glory,  and  I  must  bend  all  the  powers  of  my  «oul  in 
that  direction, —  be  self-denying  and  resigned  to  the  will  of  God."  lion-  faith- 
fully he  cherished  the  spirit  of  this  resolve  may  be  learned  from  his  rich  experi- 
ences near  the  eloee  of  his  pastoral  career,  and  from  his  last  words,  humble  ftit 
asi)iring,  characteristic  of  his  regret  for  having  done  so  little,  and  his  oeftScleM 
effort  to  do  something  more—*'  "But  oh!  to  be  absorbed  in  the  ^itaj  of  GM;  than 
is  what  I  want." 

I  might  ndd  much  more,  but  I  conclude  with  an  expression  of  the  high  regard 
of,  dear  Sir,  your  fnond, 

BDWABPS  A.  PARK. 


WILLIAM  MATTICKS  ROGERS  * 

1880— 

William  Matticks  Roqees  was  bom  September  10,  1806,  in  the 
Ifllaad  of  Aldemey,  one  of  a  gronp  in  the  English  Channel,  neftr  the  Freneh 
ooast,  but  belonging  to  the  British  Crown.   His  fitther  was  a  snboidlnslo 

officer  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  won  a  medal,  under  Nelson,  at  the  battle  off 

the  Nile.  His  mother,  a  lady  of  fine  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  and 
of  devoted  piety,  was  originally  a  member  of  the  Church  <  f  I'ngland,  but 

afterwards  became  a  We.sloyan  Methodist.  TTcr  son  wns  baptizc^l  in  the 
parish  church,  by  the  uaiue  of  Samuel  Matticks  Kllen  Kittle,  and  he  retained 
this  name  till  after  he  entered  the  ministry  ;  when  it  was  changed  in  honour 
of  a  near  relative  and  great  benefactor.  While  he  was  in  his  second  Tear, 
his  mother  was  called  to  her  rest ;  and  on  her  death  bed  she  committed  him 

•MB,  fkwa  the  Ber.  Oeoife  Bkfaeidi. 
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to  the  care  of  a  sister,  with  a  request  that,  nt  the  termination  of  difficulties 
with  this  country,  lie  Fhould  be  seut  Lithur  to  her  brother,  with  a  view  to 
being  educated  for  the  ministry.  The  mother's  dying  injunction  was  sacredly 
regarded ;  and,  in  due  time,  the  boy  was  brought  across  the  ,ooeaii  and 
safely  lauded  at  the  house  of  his  uocle,  Captain  William  M.  Kogers  of 
Dorcbestor. 

He  WW  at  tbat  time  ten  yearn  old ;  and  wkfSi  he  waa  fifteen,  he  attended 
a  eommon  aohool,  at  which  he.  exhihited  great  profide&cy.  He  waa  then 
tranaferred  to  Phillips  Aoademy,  Andover ;  where  hia  mind  waa  fifat  deeply 
impreaaed  with  religious  truth,  aud  he  b<  r  ime,  as  he  hclicved,  a  true 
Christian.  Shortly  after  this,  he  joined  the  church  at  Boroheater,  then 
under  the  care  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Oodman.  In  1823,  he  became  a  member  of 
Harvard  University.  During  the  first  two  Year?5  of  hia  college  life,  he 
ranked  among  the  best  scholars  in  his  class  ;  but  afterwards,  inconsequence 
of  devoting'  more  time  to  general  reading,  and  less  to  the  prescribed  studies, 
his  rauk  a^i  a  scholar  somewhat  declined,  though  it  was  never  otherwise  than 
highly  fespeotable.  Daring  his  Freshman  year,  he  taught  a  school  for  a 
while  tn  Bedlbrd,  and  during  hia  Sophomore  year  in  Billeriea. 

He  graduated  in  1827,  when  he  waa  twen^-one  years  of  age,  and,  imme- 
diately after,  joined  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.  Having  completed 
his  course  here  in  1830,  and  reoelTed  license  to  preach,  a  call  waa  presented 
to  him  from  the  Evangelical  Congregational  church  in  Townsend,  Masa., 
which  he  accepted.  In  183*2,  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Solomon  Strong  of  T.fmniinBter,  Mass.,  a  lady  distinguished  for  her  attractive 
manners,  excellent  judgment,  and  consistent  piety.  In  his  acceptance  of 
the  call  at  Townsend,  he  stipulated  that  his  settlement  should  be  for  only 
five  years  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  that  term,  though  his  labours  were  highly 
appreciated  by  bis  congregation,  he  resigned  his  charge.  The  Franklin 
Street  draroh,  Beaton,  hiaving  then  been  organized,  Mr.  Bogera  waa  called 
to  he  ita  paator :  he  aeoepfeed  the  call,  and  waa  installed  on  the  6th  of  Angnat, 
1885.  In  1841,  the  Franklin  Street  ohnroh  heeame  the  Oentral  ehnroh,  the 
society  having  ereoted  a  new  and  heaotifbl  place  of  worship. 

Mr.  Rogers'  eongregadon  gjreafely  prospered  and  inonaaed  under  hia 
ministry,  but  the  amount  of  labour  which  devolved  upon  him,  proved  too 
much  for  his  somewhat  delicate  constitution.  Being  sensible  tluit  his  hcfiUh 
was  inadequate  to  the  duties  of  the  place,  and  being  unwilling  that  tlio  inte- 
rests of  his  congregation  should  snSei  on  his  account,  he  proposed  to  resign 
his  pastoral  charge.  His  congregation  immediately  suggested,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  this,  the  idea  of  a  colleagueship  ;  and  to  this  he  gave  his  consent. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  George  Richards  of  New  London,  Conn.,  then  a  Tutor  in 
Yale  College,  waa  invited  to  become  aaaodate  paator  of  the  church ;  and, 
having  accepted  the  call,  waa  duly  act  apart  aa  auch,  on  the  8th  of  October, 
1845. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Rogers,  in  company  with  his 
intimate  fnend,  Alpheus  Hardy,  £m|.,  Bailed  in  the  bark  Justice  Story, 
hound  for  Gibraltar.  There,  after  a  rough  and  tedious  passage,  they  dis- 
embarlted,  and  proceeded  up  the  Mediterranean  to  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land,  whence  they  returned  by  way  of  England ;  and  cmharking  at  Liver- 
pool iti  the  steamer  Britania,  reaehed  Boston  on  the  3d  of  September,  1846. 
On  his  return,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Harrison  Si^uaro  in  Dorchester. 
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In  January,  1848,  Mrs.  Rogers  died,  the  victim  of  a  complication  of 
disorder, — ^Leaving  aa  infant  son  whioh  was  baptized  by  Mr.  Rogera'  col- 
league, on  the  day  preceding  her  funeral, — ito  father  presenting  it  with  won- 
derfal  composure  over  hur  lifeless  body.  This  child  survived  its  mother 
less  than  a  year,  being  the  third  wldak  died  in  infiuicy.  Two  ohildrent — a 
Bon.  and  a  daughter  snrviTed  their  parenta. 

In  the  Utter  part  of  Jnlj,  1860,  Mr.  Bogen  was  attaeked  with  eryaipelaa, 
whioh  lasted  for  acme  weaks.  In  Marcli  and  April,  1851,  he  was  partiaUy 
disabled  by  an  affootioD  el  the  threat  and  a  slow  fever,  from  the  combindl 
effeets  of  which  he  never  entirely  reeovered.  In  the  early  pert  of  July,  he 
wa9  seleed  with  a  severe  head  ache,  which  resisted  all  the  remedies  that 
medical  skill  could  suggest,  ITc,  however,  preached  once  on  the  seeond 
Sabbath  in  the  mouth,  and  spoke  at  the  Sabbath  school  concert  of  prayer 
in  the  evening.  The  next  day  Ins  physician  pronounced  his  disease  paraly:^ls. 
From  LLi:>  iiibl  attack,  whicL  aQectcd  one  side  and  his  speech,  but  Icii  hi& 
reason  in  the  mam  imdistorbed,  he  gradually  rallied  till  Saturday,  August 
3d,  when  the  other  side  also  was  paralyzed,  and  he  was  depiiTed  of  his 
speech  entirely*  The  next  day,  he  saade  his  will  with  g^t  effort,  by  the 
aid  of  signs,  and  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  on  a  oard.  From  this  seoond 
shodc,  which  left  his  mind,  though  weakened,  still  rational,  he  slowly  tad 
▼eiy  partially  recovered,  till  Saturday  the  9th,  when  his  disease  assumed 
an  apoplectic  character  and  he  sunk  into  a  heavy  sleep.  His  last  act  of 
consciousness'  wn«  a  slii^bt  nod  of  scemin;?  rtsjfnt,  nt  the  close  of  a  prayer 
offered  by  his  colleague  at  his  bedside.  He  remained  in  this  deep  sleep, 
with  oooaiiional  stmggleB  for  breath,  till  Monday  noon,  August  11th,  when, 
iu  one  of  those  struggles,  he  expired. 

After  funeral  services  at  the  residence  of  his  uncle  in  Dorchester,  his 
remaini  were  token  to  the  Central  ohnreh  in  Boetoo,  whenee, — a  Ibiicinl 
sermon  having  been  deliTored  by  his  ooUeagne,  they  were  remoTod  to 
Iieominster,  lAm  they  repose  beside  those  of  his  wHe  and  threo  ehUdran. 

Mr.  Rogers  published  a  Sermon  oooasloned  by  the  loss  of  the  Harold 
and  the  Lexington,  1840 ;  an  Address  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  Uall  of 
Bradford  Academy,  1841 ;  a  Seimon  before  the  Maasaohnsetts  Home  Mis- 
sionary Sooioty,  1860, 

FROM  THB  BET.  6S0B6B  BIOHABDS. 

BoaioH,  Avgnst  28,  ISM. 

B«T.  and  dear  8ir:  Ton  have  aaked  me  Ibr  aome  ftmiliar  sketdMS  and  imparea 
sions  of  my  lato  la jiented  colleague.   I  wish  I  could  set  him  before  you,  mb  he 
survives  in  the  memories  of  those  who  best  knew  and  appreciated  him.    He  was 

above  the  medium  height,  slightly  built,  a  little  inclined  to  stoop,  but  quick  and 
decided  in  step  and  air.  His  hair  wsm  originally  black  and  curly,  his^  complex- 
ion dark,  his  lips  slightly  parted  when  his  countenance  was  at  rest,  but  com- 
pressed when  it  was  in  action.  The  glory  of  his  fiMS  was  his  eye,— -now  mild 
and  winning  as  a  child's,  then  sparkling  with  wit  or  diasolving  into  good 
humour,  then  flashing  with  high  emotion  and  firm  resolve.  It  wis  the  window 
tbfvt  disclosed  the  varied  and  conflicting  qualities  within.  His  vo!*'e  wn.<i  deep, 
melodious,  rather  formal  in  its  ordinary  tones,  but  capable  of  soflcmng  into  ^he 
most  persuasive,  or  rouiiiug  into  tbe  uioBt  commaiidxug,  utterance,  fio  had  the 
pfsseaco  ao  tmportaat  to  an  orator,  and  what  he  aaid,  borrowed  not  a  Uttk  of  its 
impreaaiveaees  from  his  way  of  saying  it.  Not  that  he  resorted  to  artifloe,  to 
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studied  toao  and  gasttm*  but  tliftt  the  true  man  ma  as  yfaiUa  in  the  manner  aa 

in  the  matter. 

There  was  a  singular  blending  in  him  of  gentleness  and  sternness — the  former 
the  prevailing  mood,  the  hitter  the  occasional.  When  entirelj  off  his  guard, — 
one  of  a  little  Glide  of  intimate  associates,  he  lent  a  cham  to  the  hoar  by  his 
ready  and  graeeftil  repartee,  and  the  hearty  good  wiU  that  charaeteriied  him. 

Tet  bi  a  high  and  stirring  debate,  on  a  council,  in  a  public  assembly,  he  wonld  at 
once  take  and  maintain  a  prominent  position  nnd  be  a  leader  in  the  fray. 


His  habit  of  extemporaneous  speaKing,  the  extreme  quickness  with  which  he 
could  seize  and  improve  an  opportunity,  his  entire  command  over  himself,  his 
good  sense,  his  fearlessness,— all  these  made  him  a  man  for  an  emergency;  and 
he  was  often  looked  to,  on  th^  andden  lUhnreof  others,  ascertain  to  able,  and 
likely  to  be  iriUitig,  to  occupy  their  place.  On  one  occasion,  he  preached  accept* 
ably  to  a  large  nr.d  intelligent  congregation,  when,  till  the  singing  of  the  hymn 
preceding  the  ?;erraon,  the  services  of  another  had  been  relied  upon — text,  plan, 
doctrine,  improvement,  all  provided  in  that  brief  interval,  or  as  he  proceeded. 
The  simplicity  and  manliness  of  his  character  and  of  his  early  training,  while 
ibef  disinclined  him  for  the  frigid  etiquette  and  heartless  formaHtisa  of  society,  ' 
drew  him  toward  Nature  and  her  more  rational  enjoyments.  He  was  an  acoom- 
plished  sportsman  and  angler,  and  to  be  abroad  in  the  fields  with  his  gun,  or 
searching  the  seas  with  his  lino,  was  his  delight.  Perhaps  traditionary  recollec- 
tions of  his  father,  a55  well  as  daily  intercourse  with  the  uncle  who  had  adopted 
him, — both  nautical  men,  tended  to  foster  in  him  this  taste  for  nautical  pursuits. 
At  any  rate,  he  was  never  more  at  home  than  when  cleaving  the  brine  with  his  keel 
and  making  draughts  upon  ita  treaaares.  ,He  ftlt  that  he  had  apostoUe  precedent, 
and  availed  himself  of  it.  Ho  was  fond  of  quoting  from  John  xxi.  3.  "  Simon 
Peter  saith  unto  him,  I  go  a  fishing.  Theysay  unto  him,  we  also  go  with  thee." 
Prom  these  recreations  he  reuirned  brnctvl  nnd  invif^rnted>  with  a  ke(  tm  r  relish 
and  ampler  capacities  for  the  round  oi  duty.  Ho  brought  back  with  him  a  wis- 
dom, not  eoUed  from  the  lore  of  books.  At  sndi  times,  andat  all  times,  he  wore 
a  native  dignity  that  diseonraged  nndne  fomiliarity. 

His  religious  principle  exhibited  itself,  not  as  a  foreign  and  separate  element  of 
character,  but  as  the  general  regulator  of  the  man,  blendinp-  with  all  that  was 
constitutionally  attractive,  lending  it  a  new  loveliness,  w]iilf>  it  curbed  and 
rcstramed  pxuisions  and  impulses  naturally  headstrong  and  impetuous.  It  has 
lately  been  my  privily  to  ^it  the  people  of  his  Urst  cbuge.  The  elder  portion 
wdl  ranMmbnr  him.  They  deseribe  him  essentially  aa  he  appeared  on  a  wider 
stage  and  with  riper  fiicnlties;— ^o-same  generous  magnanimity,  the  same  ready 
and  pointed  wit,  the  f^nmc  holflness,  promptness,  and  decision,  the  piame  forget- 
fUlncss  of  self,  the  patience  that  could  wait  beside  the  sick  bed,  put  up,  without 
a  murmur,  with  the  peevish  irritability  of  disease,  soothe  and  console  when 
others*  endurance  was  exhausted,  the  tranquillizing  tones  of  hisvokse,  the  charm 
of  his  sympathizmg  eye,  acting  like  an  opiate  on  tibe  nnstrung  nerves  and  disor- 
dered Sensibilities.  But  I  must  conclude.  The  more  I  recnll  my  beloved  and 
revered  associate,  as  he  was  in  public  and  in  private,  the  more  I  compnre  nnr!  con- 
trast him  with  men  in  gineral,  the  deeper  are  my  impressions  both  of  his  rare 
excellence  and  his  marked  iiidividuality. 
Happy  to  do  this  little  to  forward  your  most  important  and  fratermd  under* 


I  am,  Tety  respectfully, 


Toor  iHend  and  servant, 


Q£OBG£  EICHA&DS. 
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FBOM  THE  BEY.  W.  A.  STEAfiNS,  X).  D. 

CMMmxMrwtf  August  24,  1851. 

Dear  Sir:  You  ask  of  me  some  recollections  and  inipros^ions  of  the  life  and 
character  of  my  deceased  frieod,  the  Bev.  WilliAm  M.  XU)gerSj  late  pastor  of  thfi 
Central  church,  Boston. 

I  consider  myself  ftTOnred  In  having  enjoyed  his  warn  and  unbroken  friend- 
ship many  yean;  for  he  was  one  of  Natnre*s  noblemen.  We  wen  proTidin- 
tially  Lrought  together  as  fellow^boarders  and  room-mates,  while  nuanbeirs  of 
Phillips  Academy  in  And  over,  preparing  for  College.  We  entered  the  TTnirersitT 
at  Cambridge  together,  and,  through  the  whole  of  our  collegiate  course,  and  a 
portion  of  the  time  while  studying  Divinity  at  Andover,  we  shared  the  occu- 
pancy of  our  rooms.  This  early  intimacy,  never  interrupted  even  by  temx>orary 
estrangement,  or  any  unkind  word  that  I  leodUeet  on  his  part,  was  renewed  and 
pcrj)  f  uated  during  OUT  mhustry, as fiuT  as  drooniBtanoes  would  allow,  Co  tlie  daj 

of  III-  (le^ith. 

-Mr.  liogcrs  possessed  many  desirable  and  commandincr  qualities.  ITis  mind 
WAA  active,  practical,  comprehensive.  He  understood  men  and  was  not  unskilled 
in  affairs.  He  had  a  powerfial  imagination,  was  a  great  general  reader,  and  in 
command  of  laognage  has  rarely  been  surpassed.  Though  capable  of  dear 
reasonmg,  he  was  less  adapted  to  prodooe  logical  convictions  than  popular 
impressions. 

Though  a  person  of  strong  emotions,  ho  had  great  self-possession.  He  wa^ 
never  "  overcome."  Child-like,  and  undisguised,  and  ready  to  ask  counsel,  be 
was  yet  self-nllant  and  ind^ndent.  He  usually  formed  Us  plans  beforehand, 
and  then  prosecuted  them  with  unyidding  determination.  He  had  great  oow^ 
age  both  moral  and  physical,  when  sure  <^  bang  in  the  right;  and,  though  of 
tender  feelings,  he  v  not  incapable  of  seTority,  whioh  sometimes  made  the 
author  of  a  dishonourable  action  tremble. 

As  a  Christian,  he  believed  strongly  and  was  ardent.  The  evangelical  doc- 
trines wws  dear  to  him^  and  he  never  flinched  in  thmr  exposition.  Frank, 
decided,  and  determined,  had  he  lived  in  other  days,  he  might  have  won  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.  At  the  same  time,  all  religious  scemings  were  abhorrent 
to  his  nature,  and  a  person  who  affi'cted  piety  wmilfl  find  in  him  no  sympathy. 
Though  ready  to  go  to  the  stake  for  Christ,  he  had  no  pleasure  in  that  zeal  which 
outruns  knowledge. 

His  sinrit  was  genial,  and  his  convwsation  ofbuk  rich.  He  had  a  fine  vein  of 
humour,  and  in  expressive  retort  had  fow  equals.  One  w  two  instanoes  of  this 
kind  occur  to  me.  When  at  Townsmd,  while  he  bore  the  name  of  Kittle, 
preaching  one  SnMifith  on  baptism,  a  parishioner  nnt  simitvIIv  orthodox  on  that 
subject,  met  him  next  morning  and  .said,  "Well,  Sir,  1  lold  our  folks  that  tl» 
Kittle  boiled  over  yesterday."  "  I  thought  you  looked  as  if  you  were  i»caU** 
was  the  instantaneous  reply.  On  one  occasion,  having  delivenid  a  Temperance 
lecture  in  a  country  school-house  where  many  hard  drinkers,  attracted  by  lui 
cdebrity,  had  assembled  in  a  spirit  of  defiance,  one  of  the  inebriates  turned 
round,  a.s  the  audience  were  leaving  the  house,  and  cried  out,  "  Mr.,  can  you  tell 
me  the  way  to  hell  ? "  "  Ye.s,"  said  Rogers,  with  a  power  of  voice  and  "**qiifw 
which  those  who  knew  him  well  can  imagine,     Keep  right  on,  Sir.** 

Though  Mr.  Rogers  was  earnest  and  often  severe,  he  was  yet  eminently  chari- 
table in  spirit,  and  was  withal  so  frank,  and  honest,  and  honourable,  that  his 
most  caustic  applications  rarely  gave  more  than  mom^tary  oflence. 

His  pulpit  powers  v>>rf  peculiar.  His  manner  calm  and  dignified,  his  lan- 
guaji^e  choice  and  singularly  apt,  his  voice  deep  and  oratund,  his  eye  glowing 
and  piercing,  he  always  secured  the  attention  of  his  audiences,  while  here  and 
tiMio  an  orighisl  turn,  a  brilliant  thought,  a  pungent  utterance,  struck  aod 
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MitnmcBj  them.  His  discourses  were  gannally  unwritten,  gome  of  them  entirely 
extempore.  I  have  heard  him  say  that,  once  on  the  platform  ot  in  the  pulpit,  he 
rarely  had  any  diflBculty  in  finding  words  and  thour!:hts  for  his  hearers.  If  he 
was  iutere&ted  in  a  suhject,  you  might  be  sure  of  bLs  i>uccess  in  treating  it. 

On  subjects  of  social  and  moral  interest,  he  was  conservative  and  decided, 
bat  not  afraid  •  of  jndkiovB  progress.  On  soitable  oocaaionB,  be  gave  his  opinien 
of  public  affairs  without  reserve,  and  sometimes  made  hinisdf  pbnozions  to  the 
more  radical  reformers  of  the  day. 

His  influence  in  lioston,  and  wherever  known,  was  great.  The  community 
looked  upon  him  as  a  real  mai», — a  man  who  understood  himself  and  the  peo- 
ple,— a  good  man, — a  man  to  be  trosted. 

There  was  deep  moornlng  when  the  tidmgs  of  his  death  wen  announesd.  Not 
only  his  own  society  who  were  inconsolable,  but  many  of  other  denominationSi 
even  those  who  differed  from  him  materially  in  his  religious  views,  and  citizens 
generally,  bewailed  his  loss;  and  the  numbers  are  not  small  who  think,  to  this 
day,  that  tl^  place  held  in  our  community  by  William  M.  Rogers  never  can  be 
filled.  With  great  respect  and  esteem, 

I  am,  dear.  Sir,  yours  most  truly, 

W.  A.  STBABH8. 


BELA  BATES  EDWARDS,  D.  D  * 

1831—1852. 

BlLA  Bates  Edwards  was  n  descendant  from  Alexander  Edwards,  who 

emigrated  from  Wales  to  this  country  in  the  year  1640.  He  was  a  son  of 
Elisha  and  Anne  (Bate;)  Elwrird^,  both  of  whom  were  distinguished  for 
their  excellent  sense,  ihi  ir  stcriing  virtues,  and  earnest  piety;  and  both 
lived  to  exert  their  full  intiueucu  in  the  education  of  this  son.  From  his 
earliest  childhood,  he  evinced  great  sweetness  of  temper  and  a  remarkable 
•fondness  for  books ;  and  while  he  inherited  from  his  father  much  of  sedate- 
Bess  and  eantion,  he  also  inherited  from  his  mother  a  largo  shave  of  yivaoity 
and  qnieC  good  humour. 

At  the  age  mt  fourteen,  he  hoguk  to  pxepaie  for  College  at  the  Aeademy 
in  Hadley;  and  here  he  eontinvied  during  the  greater  part  of  his  prepara- 
tory course :  the  last  sammcr,  however,  he  spent  with  his  revered  friend, 
the  Rev.  Moses  Hallock  of  Plainfield,  Mass.,  who  was  distinguished  as  a 
faithful  nnd  fHtherly  teacher.  He  entered  "Willinnis  College  in  1^^*20,  and 
having  rriii;uned  there  a  twelve  mouth,  followed  President  Moore  to 
Amherst,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  his  intense  and  successful  applica- 
tion to  study,  and  was  graduated  with  honour,  in  1824,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two. 

Though  Mr.  Edwards  had,  from  his  ohildhood,  shown  great  sensibility 
on  the  snbjeot  of  religion,  it  was  not  till  his  Jnnior  year  in  College  that  he 
was  bronglit  praetieally  to  regard  it  as  the  paramount  conoem.  His  ezer- 
oisee  prepaiatory  to  a  surrender  of  his  heart  to  GK>d  were  of  the  most 
intense  and  Overwhelming  kind ;  and,  for  tensnooeesiTe  days,  it  seemed  as  if 
fieroe  billows  wore  oonstantly  gmng  over  htm.  Though  he  was  soon  brought 
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to  repose  with  some  degrco  of  hope  ind  comfort  in  the  provisions  of  the  Gos- 
pel, j*}t  it  was  three  years  before  he  had  irained  sufficient  contideace  in  the 
genuineiiesft  of  hin  experience,  to  feel  warruuicd  in  umkiug  a  public  profea- 
sion  of  his  fiuth. 

Nine  months  of  tho  jear  alter  he  ww  graduated  lie  spent  as  Piincipal  of 
file  Academy  at  Ashfield,  Haas.  In  November,  1825,  at  the  age  of  twenty* 
three,  he  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.  Having  renaained 
there  a  year,  he  was  ctdled  to  a  Tutorship  in  Amherst  College  ;  aud  fi3r 
two  years,— from  1826  to  1828,-'he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  that  office  with 
the  utmost  fidelity. 

In  the  t'.v<  uty-^ixth  year  of  his  age,  while  ho  was  yet  a  niemher  of  the 
Anduver  Summary,  and  a  Tutor  in  Amherst  College,  so  extensively  and 
favourably  had  he  become  known  for  his  benevolent  and  Christian  acti\"ity, 
and  for  his  well  balanced  and  well  cultivated  mmd,  that  several  place;^  of 
mmandxng  inflneooe  were  proffered  to  him.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1828» 
he  waa  elected  Aasbtant  Secretary  of  the  American  Educfttton  Sooiet  j ;  and 
about  the  same  time  was  selected  to  become  an  Assistant  Seoretnry  of  tiia 
American  Board  of  Comnussioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  While  he  wa* 
endeavouring  to  decide  upon  the  comparative  claims  of  these  two  Societiea, 
he  was  solicited  to  prepare  himself  for  a  Professorship  in  Amherst  College. 
Though  t}(f'ro  W!is  much*  to  render  this  littvr  pltu-o  specially  desirable  to 
him,  he  Ijceame  satisfied,  on  the  whole,  that  the  greater  field  of  usefulne^ 
would  be  opened  by  the  Socret?iriship  of  the  Education  Society  ;  and  he 
accordingly  accepted  it.  His  duties  in  thiti  capacity  were  id  edit  the  Quar* 
terly  Journal  of  the  Society,  to  conduct  the  more  important  correspondence, 
to  superintend  the  arrangements  of  the  Society's  office,  and  oocaaionaUj  to 
visit  the  beneficiaries  nt  Uie  diffisrent  literary  instituticiis. 

On  the  81st  of  May,  1828,  Mr.  Edwards  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
new  office.  He  then  took  up  his  residence  at  Andover,  and  in  tbe  autmoui 
resumed  his  connection  with  the  Theological  Institution.  He  perfonaod  tlui 
labours  of  the  Middle  and  Senior  years  at  the  Seminary,  while  he  was  acting 
aS'Secretary  of  the  Education  Society.  lie  seeiuH  subsequently  to  baTe 
thought  this  an  unwise  course,  aud  to  have  coii>l  1>  red  three  years  of 
uninterrupted  stuily  a  suiBciently  short  time  in  which  to  prepare  for  the 
active  duties  of  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Edwards  senred  the  Education  Society  two  years  at  Andover  ;  bnt, 
in  the  summer  of  1880,  its  office  was  remoTcd  to  Boston;  and  from  Um 
autumn  of  that  year  till  the  spring  of  1836, — five  yeara  nd  six  months, 
his  residence  was  in  the  city.  He  remained  in  the  Secretariship  five  years, 
and  resigned  the  principal  part  of  its  duties  in  May,  1838.  In  1850,  ho 
was  chosen  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society,  and  continued  such  until  he 
waf  from  all  cartbly  labours.    Ho  was  licensed  to  preach  by  tbe 

Sufiblk  Snutli  Association  in  1831.  On  the  3d  of  November  following,  be 
was  married  to  Jerusha  W.,  daughter  of  Charles  £.  Billing  of  Conway, 
Mass.    They  had  two  children. 

li  wad  his  labours  a&  an  Editor,  as  well  as  Secretary,  that  &r&t  drew 
towards  him  public  attantion.  While  he  waa  a  Tutor  at  Amherst,  he  shared 
in  the  editorial  can  of  n  weeUy  Journal,  called  the  Now  Bngbnd  Inqutrw. 
He  was  afterwards  oocasion^y  employed  in  superintending  tho  Ffwisa 
Itocorder.  From  the  autumn  of  1828  until  the  spring  of  1B42,  he  retained 
his  editorial  oonneotion  with  tho  Qoarteiiy  Begiatsr  and  Joonuil  of  Iho 
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American  Education  Society.  In  1833,  he  cstaMished  the-  American 
Quarterly  Observer,  which  he  coutiuuod  fur  three  years,  when  it  was  uuitod 
with  (he  Biblical  Beposilory,  which,  during  the  four  preceding  yeus,  had 
been  eondueted  by  Professor  Bobinsoa  at  Andover.  He  remained  sole 
editor  of  these  eombmed  periodicals  from  Jannaiy,  1835,  to  January,  18S8. 
In  1844,  ho  withdrew  from  the  Repository,  and  became  the  principal  editor 
of  the  Bibliothcca  Sacra  and  Theological  Review ;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  two  years,  had  the  chief  care  of  this  work  till  1852.  In  the  year  1851, 
the  Biblical  Repository  was  tra;i  fcrrcJ  from  New  York  to  Andover,  and 
united  with  the  iiibliutheca  Sacra;  so  that  he  was  cntnistcJ  the  .second  time 
with  ihat  Review,  which  he  had  already  done  m  much  to  BU^taiu  aud  adorn. 
For  twenty-three  years,  he  was  iniinediately  connected  with  our  periodical 
literature ;  aud,  with  the  aid  uf  several  aaiuciutes,  he  has  left  thirty-one 
octavo  Tolames  to  witness  to  his  glowing  zeal  and  indefatigable  mdnstry  in 
this  department. 

In  the  spring  of  1886,  Mr.  Edwards  transferred  his  residence  from  Boeton 
to  Andover,  and,  in  the  antumn  of  1887,  was  appointed  Professor  of  the 
Hebrew  Language  in  the  Seminary.  On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Stuart  in 
1848,  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Biblical  Literature,  which  devolved 
upon  him  instruction  in  the  Greek,  as  well  as  the  Hebrew,  Scriptures.  In 
this  capacity  he  spent  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life. 

In  1844,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Dartmouth  College. 

He  hud  had  aomc  symptoms  of  pulmonary  disease  as  early  as  while  he 
was  a  Tntor  in  Amherst  College,  and  at  no  subsequent  period  had  he  enjoyed 
robust  health;  but,  in  1845,  the  tendencies  to  this  form  of  disease  had  so 
much  increased,  that  it  was  thought  that  he  should  a^ail  himself,  for  a  while, 
of  a  Southern  climate.  Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of  October,  he  left  his 
home  for  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  remained  there  until  the  4th  of  March, 
1846,  and,  on  the  22d  of  the  next  April,  embarked,  with  his  wife  and  one 
of  hifl  two  surviving  children,  for  Liverpool.  He  landed  on  the  British 
shore.  May  11,  184G,  and  returned  to  Andover,  May  81,  1847.  He  tra- 
velled in  Great  Britain,  France,  Switzerlatul,  (lonnany,  Holland,  and  Italy, 
with  his  mind  fully  awake  to  every  thing  instructive  or  cnrions,  beautiful  or 
grand,  that  came  within  his  observation.  He  kept  a  iiuiiute  journal  of  his 
tour,  the  whole  of  which,  if  printed,  would  make  a  large  octavo  volume. 

Dr.  Edwards,  after  his  return  from  Europe,  resumed  his  duties  as  Fro> 
feasor  with  his  accustomed  vigour,  though  it  was  evident  that  the  malady, 
which  had  occasioned  the  suspension  of  his  labours,  was  by  no  means  dis- 
lodged from  his  system.  He,  however,  apprehended  no  serious  result;  but 
kept  on  in  his  favourite  work,  eagerly  accumulating  materials  for  common* 
tarics  on  the  Scriptures.  About  a  year  before  his  death,  he  was  assured 
that  his  disease  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  incurable ;  but  even  then  he  found 
it  diificult  to  relin([uish  the  hope  of  carrying  out  some  of  liin  favourite  and 
long  cherished  ]>l!ins.  He  repaired  to  Atliens  in  Georgia,  in  the  auLuain  of 
1851,  in  the  hope  that  that  miMer  climate  niigbt  at  least  so  far  benefit  him, 
as  to  enable  him  to  perfect  some  of  his  literary  labours.  Rut  in  this  he 
was  disappointed,  as  he  soon  became  too  feeble  for  study.  He  oontinned 
gradually  to  decline  during  the  winter  and  spring,  until  ^e  morning  of  the 
19th  of  April,  when  a  perceptible  and  deoided  change  suddenly  came  over 
htm.  The  nest  day,  at  early  dawn,  about  four  hours  before  he  died,  it 
•    Vol.  n.  93 
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WM  aimomiMd  to  tiim  flttt  lus  end  ms  oatr.  Th«  mtdlSgonoe  wm  umz- 
peoted,  hai  he  received  II;  without  any  dgn  of  agitation  or  murmur- 
ing. When  asked  if  all  was  peace,  he  answered  with  his  wonted  caution — 
"  So  fiff  as  I  can  think,  it  is."    In  the  full  possession  of  his  intellectual 

faculties,  he  sent  his  love,  his  ardent  love,  to  his  old  frit  nd.s,  expressed  his 
perfect  coDtidence  in  the  Bible  which  had  formed,  in  -  i  great  a  degree,  the 
study  of  bis  life,  and  then  gently  fell  ioto  his  lu.'-L  siimiber.  lie  died  on 
the  20th  of  April,  1852,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  On  the  evening  of 
the  day  after  his  death,  there  was  a  private  funeral  solemnity  at  Athens, 
after  which,  his  body  was  eonveyed  to  Charleston,  and  thence  to  New  Yoik 
and  Andorer.  It  leaded  his  own  honse  on  the  29th  of  April,  and  wai 
interred  the  next  day.  As  this  took  plaoe  during  the  yaeation  in  the  Semi- 
nary, the  funeral  discourse  was  deferred  until  the  25th  of  June,  when  ift 
was  preached  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Park.    It  was  afterwards  published. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Professor  Edwards'  publications : — A  Tract  on 
American  Slavery,  1826.  Self-taught  men,  1831.  Missionary  Gazetteer, 
183li.  Memoir  of  Dr.  Cornelius,  1883.  The  Kclcctic  Header,  (compila- 
tion,) 1^3.1,  Grecian  and  Roman  »Slavory.  183G.  An  Inaugural  Address 
at  Audovcr,  1837.  An  Address  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  President 
Harrison,  1841.  An  Address  at  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Soninary,  1841. 
An  Address  at  the  Centennial  celebration  of  the  settlement  oi  Souihamp* 
ton,  1841.  A  Sermon  before  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society,  1845. 
A  Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Daniel  T.  Fiske,  1B4T.  An  Oration  belbre 
the  Theological  Soeiety  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  the  UniTorsity  of  Yer- 
mont,  1848. 

He  edited  the  following: — Memoir  of  Henry  Martin,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion, 1831.  American  Quarterly  Register,  14  volumes — from  1828  to 
1842.  American  Quarterly  Observer,  3  volumes — from  1S33  to  1835. 
Biblical  Repository,  3  volumes — from  1835  to  1838.  JiibiiotUeca  Sacra,  8 
volumes — from  1844  to  1852. 

He  translated  in  part  the  following : — Selections  from  German  Htenitiire» 
1889.   Classical  Studies,  1848.   Buhner's  Greek  Grammar,  1844. 

FBOM  THS  BSY.  G£0&G£  B.  CHESYEB,  D. 

MbwTou,  ]Csy22,1864. 

My  dear  Sir:— wish  I  could  send  you  something  worthy  of  your  work,  your 
sulyect,  and  my  promise;  but  I  am  somewhat  under  the  weather,  and  almost 
like  a  stranded  ship,  not  jio(Uabh  unless  tlif  careo  is  unladed;  and  then  the 
object  of  the  voyage  not  possible  to  l>c  accomplished.  If  what  may  occur  to  m-p, 
remindful  or  representative  of  our  dear  friend  and  brother,  in  the  compass  of  a 
flnr  liaes  rapidly  penned,  will  be  of  any  possible  use  in  your  memorial,  yon  may 
do  with  it  as  you  please. 

I  knew  Professor  Edwards  with  considerable  intimacy,  at  intervals,  during  • 
number  of  years,  and  roomed  with  him  during  a  part  of  our  theoloiricn!  course 
at  Andover.  1  rarely  over  met  with  a  man  of  such  self-distrust,  self-denial,  self- 
mortiiication,  and  humility.  Endeavouring  continually  and  closely  to  walk  with 
God,  be  laboured  to  maintain  a  conscience  roid  of  offence,  and  was  characterised 
hy  great  scrupulousness  and  tenderness  of  conscience,  both  towards  God  and 
man.  While  lowly  in  his  appreciation  of  himself,  ho  had  preat  admiration  of 
what  was  worthy  of  rec:ard  in  others:  the  sound  injunction  was  exemplified, — 
**  In  honour  preferring  one  another.'*  He  succeeded,  by  the  grace  of  God,  in 
disdpUning  himself  into  great  deadness  to  the  world,  and  yet  no  man  had  more 
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pnthnsiastic  impulses  m  science  or  literature,  or  a  keener  senso  nn^  relish  of 
!« :uity,  and  loveliness,  and  all  things  that  ran  be  innocently  and  vorthily  enjoyed 
in  the  world  of  nature  and  society.  To  a  siranger  be  might  seem  reserved,  cold, 
ftltd  liermit-Iike>  in  nmnner  mad  dumcter;  j«l  not  ezMtly  cold,  for  there  was 
•IwayB  an  vtpnmn  genlleMSS  and  oourCeoiiBiMaa  in  his  mkn  and  address,  that, 
oomingfrom  the  heart,  attracted  the  heart,  and  could  not  be  mistaken  for  indif- 
ference. Still,  a  stranger  would  unf  luive  supposed  that  such  dej)th  and  fire  of 
ft^diug  and  enthusiasm  existed  under  so  calm  and  guarded  a  demeanour.  His 
hatred  of  oppression,  his  ardour  of  sympathy  for  the  oppressed,  and  his  spirit 
of  freedom,  wen  oonstant  and  ftfvent,— chastened  always,  yet  not  impeded  nor 
weakened,  by  a  submissive  piety.  He  sympathised  deeply  and  strongly  with 
Howard  and  Olarkson,  and  the  fire  of  religions  philanthropy  in  his  own  soul  was 
Snch  as  wouh?  hnve  carried  him  on  through  a  course  of  sacrifice  and  toil  similar 
to  theirs;,  witli  a  zeal  and  indomitable  energy  unnraUed  in  any  man's  history, 
if  Divine  Providence  bad  so  marked  out  his  lot. 

Now  being  turned  aside,  or  ratlier  restrained,  from  any  snch  special  mission, 
(thongh  so  bumiqg  did  his  enthosiasm  seem  in  some  of  these  dhreetlons,  tliat  it 
would  not  haTebei'u  strange,  at  any  time,  to  see  him  launched  upon  a  like 
career,)  he  still  carried  all  this  fervour  of  impulse  and  feeling,  and  all  this  almost 
rofjiantic  self-devotion,  into  the  quieter  pursuits  of  sacred  literature,  liis  conse- 
cration to  Lhu  8tudy  of  the  Bible  was  not  a  mere  professional  assiduity  or  2cul, 
but  a  combination  of  conscientiousness,  heartfelt  love,  strong  sense  of  duty, 
excitement  of  imagination,  and  hallowed  intellectual  enthusiasm,  very  rarely 
witnessed.  With  the  same  singular  fire  of  spirit  did  he  throw  himself  into  the 
dry  and  burdensome  work  of  statistics,  while  engaged  in  behalf  of  the  American 
Education  Society  in  connection  with  Dr.  Cornelius,  and  especially  while  pub- 
lishing the  Amcnean  Quarterly  Kegister.  Never  before  was  so  much  heart  put 
into  figures :  nc\  er  before  did  any  one  light  up  with  such  a  glow  of  imi^ination 
and  of  pious  feeling  the  columns  of  bare  frets  and  arithmetie;— erery  deep  array 
and  combination  animated  to  the  centre  with  patriotic  Christian  excitement.  No 
Napoleon  with  military  millions  to  direct,  could  carry  a  more  intense  and  anxious 
care  and  gcnin?^  into  the  tactics  of  vast  armies,  than  he  carried  into  the  forma- 
tion and  char;;e  of  iiiK  phalanxes  of  instances,  names,  dates,  truths,  conclusions, 
drawn  out  and  concentrated  with  the  utmost  precision  of  statistical  science,  from 
History,  Biography,  Geography,  Political  Economy.  He  could  put  benoTolenoe 
itself  into  the  shape  of  a  science,  and  yet  keep  it  always  inspired  and  irradiated 
with  the  interest  and  power  of  lOTe,  Christian  love.  He  could  master  and  bend 
all  the  plans  anrl  details  of  mere  5?ocialisin  under  an  infinitely  higher  impulse, 
and  yet  with  more  minute  and  personal  application  and  succes*?.  His  views 
tended  to  the  same  grand  generalisations,  and  at  the  same  time  individual  and 
national  demonstrated  responsibilities  to  God  and  man,  as  those  of  Professor 
Arnold  Ouyot. 

The  Biography  of  Henry  Martyn  deeply  affected  him.  I  remember  when  he 
was  preparing  his  Introductory  Fssay  to  the  new  edition  of  the  Life  of  that 
remarkable  Missionary,  with  what  a  fervid  and  almost  angelic  excitement  he 
was  animated,  it  would  not  appear  cxciteincut  to  one  who  did  not  know  him; 
and  indeed  it  was  rather  the  deep  and  sober  ecstacy  of  true  rdipous  feeling,  than 
mere  excitement;  yet  his  imagination  acted  powerftiUy  In  this  way,  and  instan- 
oes  of  .the  moral  sublime  roused  him  up  to  a  very  strong  degree  of  emotion.  As 
certain  talismans,  or  watch-words,  linked  with  gn  at  richness  and  power  of  asso- 
ciation in  certain  minds,  have  a  wonderful  etFic-t  ufinn  the  imagination;  as  for 
example,  the  words  rhalcf^drmy,  hermit,  and  even  woods,  forests,  in  the  mind  of 
John  Foster,  so  particular  instances  of  heroic  devotion,  and  every  high  and 
grand  appeal  in  liib  and  history  to  the  lore  of  Christ,  operated  as  a  ereatlye  call 
to  his  hnaginatlon  as  well  as  his  heart.  It  was  as  the  roll  of  the  dram  on  the 
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ere  of  battle.    I  remember  too  what  poirer  the  sublime  paper  of  Jeremiab 

Evarts,  presented  to  tho  Ameriran  Board,  (the  last  thing  before  ho  fliod  )  on  the 
Moral  Destiny  of  tlie  f'Tiitcd  Statics,  had  upon  his  mind.  Tiie  pru.spects  of  ibe 
Bedeemer's  Kingdom,  tlm  m&Wmgs  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  thut  is  to  be 
ivmUd,  brooded  upon  his  mind  with  great  power  oontkiiially.  Sniftring  ami 
glory  were  two  ideea  dosdy  and  grandly  oonnectedy  end  there  was  something 
approximating  to  a  martyr's  mtibusiasm  in  the  manner  in  which  he  would 
address  himself  to  the  daily  business  of  his  life  for  Chr!>.t  Mfnntime  his  indus- 
try and  power  of  application  were  prodi^';ious,  and  never  seemed  to  degenerate 
into  mere  task-work,  but  every  thing  ^sm  enlivened  and  ^auctilied  by  the  word 
of  God  and  prayer. 

If  I  had  leisme,  I  oouldeeiily  fill  uiother  sheet  with  lemembrsnoee  of  hk  fine 

and  cultivated  tastes,  his  love  of  poetry,  (Wordsworth  was  one  of  his  very  spe- 
cial favourites,  thouj^h  Milton  and  the  elder  poets  wer*«  the  subjects  of  familiar 
study,)  his  discritninatiufr  view  of  men  and  their  pur»uii  <,  his  exquisite  gentle- 
ness, kindness,  and  patiiiuce, — his  sweet  cbaracttir  indeed  in  every  way,  soei&l, 
mentel,  morel,  end  reUgkms.  Bat  I  said  I  must  netriet  myself,  to  e  few  linest 
end  I  em  ebsolntely  obliged  to  edhere  to  my  purpose.  I  een  only  throw  these 
hasty  memorials  upon  your  forbearance,  with  sincere  regret  that  they  do  ao  Uitle 
Jostifie  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  moBt  ^ftcd  and  excellent  of  men. 

Most  truly  and  fiiithfull y  yours, 

G£OKG£  B.  CU££V£B. 

FBOM  THB  RBY.  HOSATXO  B.  HACKBTT,  D.  D., 
raonsson  ta  rmm  nnwvoir  nnotooioAA  sxhuiabt. 

Nswtoir  CniiTBS,  Jone  2i,  1856. 
Deer  Sir:  I  first  knew  Mr.  Bdwerds  personally  at  Amherst  College,  whete  be 
was  the  Tator  of  my  class  in  a  portion  of  the  Latin  and  Gredk  Studies  dnriiig  the 

Freshman  year.  He  acquitted  himself  well  in  that  office.  Though  he  once 
remarked  to  nie  (so  characteristic  of  him)  that  he  could  never  sutfer  his 
thoughts  to  revert,  with  any  patience,  to  that  period  of  his  life,  because  he  felt 
SO  dissatisfied  with  it,  yet  I  can  testiQr  that  he  won  to  himself  the  entire  reepeci 
of  his  pupils.  I  never  heard  from  the  Upe  of  the  most  friToIoos  among  tbom, 
the  slightest  (expression  of  disrespect  towards  him  na  a  teacher  or  a  man ;  a  oom- 
pliment,  certainly,  that  can  be  paid  to  very  few  of  those  who  are  called  to  occupy 
this  somewhat  diflBcnlt  i^osition.  For  myself,  I  have  always  remembered  him 
as  one  of  the  best  of  my  early  instructors,  lie  was  distinguished  at  thi^  time 
for  tike  same  modesty  and  propriety  of  manner^  die  same  love  of  accuracy,  the 
same  good  tasto  and  power  of  ^apt  e3q>re88ion,  which  were  so  oonspicnons  in  him 
in  his  rqier  manhood. 

T?i!t  my  more  particular  Acquaintance  with  Professor  Edwards  commenced  at  a 
later  period.  He  entered  on  his  labours  in  the  Seminary  at  Audover  abou^  the 
same  time  that  I  entered  on  mine  in  tho  Seminary  at  Newton.  His  department 
of  study  was  the  same  as  mine;  and  the  community  of  our  pursuits,  aided  by 
the  circumstance  of  our  proximity  to  each  other,  soon  led  to  a  renewal  ot  <Hir 
earlier  acquaintance  and  to  an  intimacy  of  association  which  continued  until  the 
time  of  Ills  death.  For  several  years  before  that  event,  1  was  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  him  with  great  frecj  n  nry,  of  visiting  him  in  his  family,  rnrre.sponding 
with  him,  and  conferring  wuU  him  freely  on  the  various  subjects  and  studio 
which  would  natondly  awaken  a  common  Interest  between  us.  I  feel,  therefore, 
that  I  ^oyed  a  good  opportunity  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  eharactar 
his  mind,  and  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  acquisitions. 

In  speaking  of  him  a«  a  teacher,  I  ought  first  of  all  to  mention  his  striving  to 
be  exact  in  his  kiiowlriIij;e.  bis  cixpiSe/fT,  his  endeavour  to  teach'what  he  taucrht 
with  criticui  prcciaiou,  aud  to  tram  ius  pupils  to  that  method  of  study.  Allied 
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to  this  quality,  or  rather  an  effect  and  maniiestation  of  it,  was  his  ingenuousness, 
his  cleAf  perception  of  what  he  knew,  or  what  the  nature  of  the  subject  aiiu  wed  to 
be  known,  md  his  extreme  solkitude  not  to  tran«oend  the  limiteof  his  knowledge 
in  the  opinions  which  he  advsneed.  Uis  cfttttion  kept  him  from  oflbnding  often 
Against  this  rule.  But  if  it  happened  at  any  tiiTi  e,  he  was  not  restrained  by  s  (Use 
pride  from  confessing  his  error.  '*  I  niuke  it  a  point,"  he  said  to  me,  **  if  I  pereeivo 
I  have  committed  a  mistake  iu  tiie  class,  to  acknowledge  and  correct  it,  the  next 
time  1  meet  them  j  and  1  consider  this  due  to  truth,  as  well  as  the  best  way  in  the 
end  to  gain  their  conHdence."  As  this  tfnit  of  his  chsneter  was  well  known,  ss 
hedid  not  allow  himself  to  speak  at  random,  hot  made  up  his  opmions  with  deliher' 
atkn  and  conscientiousness,  it  gave  so  much  the  greater  value  to  his  instructions. 
It  was  felt  that  his  teachings  were  reliable ;  that  one  might  safelyfollow  such  a  guide. 
He  may  not  hfive  possessed  so  much  power  as  some  mure  impassioned  teachers,  to 
arouse  the  dirrmant  energies  of  a  certain  class  of  young  men,  but  lie  had  a  rare 
fccnlty  for  lodging  information  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  awake  in  theif 
stttdies,  who  hsTs  *  desire  to  be  tangfat,  and  feet  that  they  have  something  more 
to  do  in  their  education,  than  simj^j  to  acquiesce  in  the  efforts  of  others  for  their 
improvement.  His  popularity  was  greatest — a  teacher's  best  criterion — with 
the  more  iiscprning,  thi-  rhoioe  men  of  a  class.  His  maimer  in  the  lecture-room 
was  mild  and  conciliatory,  ids  utterance  deUberate,  his  language  simple,  or  so 
fitly  chosen  as  to  convey  bis  ideas  almost  with  the  force  and  precision  of  apo- 
thegms. I  can  now  recollect  distinctly  from  my  college  days  not  a  few  of  his 
remarks  on  passages  in  the  classics,  not  merely  the  things  said,  but  the  words 
employed  by  him,  the  tone  and  look  with  which  he  spoke.  His  crowning  excel- 
lence as  a  theological  teacher  was,  that  he  entertained  so  childlike  a  confidence 
in  the  Scriptures  a."?  the  word  of  CJod,  and  could  unfold  their  meaning  with  the 
moral  power  which  can  ispring  only  froni  that  conviction.  It  was  this  view  of 
the  Sacred  Oracles,  their  chsracter  as  the  only  authoritative  source  of  our  know- 
ledge on  religious  suhjeets,  that  rendered  him  so  anxious  to  ascertain  the  exact 
sense  of  what  the  ffiUe  teaches,  and  so  earnest  to  inspire  others  with  the  same 
feeling. 

An  nhle  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures  must  possess,  to  say  notlung  of  the 
moral  requisites,  two  distinct  classes  of  qualiiications  j  they  may  be  distinguished 
as  the  acquired  and  the  natural.  Among  the  former  are  to  be  ranked  the  philo- 
logical attainments  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  Biblical  scholarship.  Mr. 
Edwar  l  ittained  herean  unquestionable  eminence.  He  may  not  hSTO  possessed 
what  is  called  an  original  passion  for  the  study  of  languages;  but  he  applied 
himself  to  them  Avith  singular  earnestm^ss  of  purpose;  and  being  aided  iu  the 
pursuit  by  a  vigorous  mind  and  a  memory  of  more  than  ordinary  tenacity,  he 
accomplished  results  which  were  honourable  to  himself  and  to  the  literary  feme 
of  the  country.  His  merit  as  a  classical  scholar  is  well  known.  He  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  excellence  here  in  early  youth,  and  continued  to  build  upon  it 
as  long  as  he  lived.  His  undertaking  the  translation  of  Ki'ihner's  Grammar,  in 
the  midst  of  so  many  othor  cares,  shows  how  anxious  he  was  to  extend  and  perfect 
his  knowledge  in  thi-  ln  ection,  I  know  it  to  have  been  a  part  of  his  routine  of 
private  study,  to  read  a  portion  of  Greek  every  day.  How  much  he  contributed, 
by  his  example  and  hUi  adYoeacy  of  the  daims  of  elasdeal  learning,  to  maintain 
and  extend  an  interest  m  such  learning,  is  known  to  every  one  who  has  observed 
the  course  of  public  opinion  on  this  subject  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  The 
friends  of  the  [>atin  and  Greek  classics  owe  to  liim  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  this 
Serviw,  which  will  not  soon  be  for^^otten. 

liis  main  study  at  first,  on  assuming  his  labours  at  Andovor,  (being  associa- 
ted with  Professor  Stuart,  who  relieved  htm  from  the  work  of  interpretation,) 
was  the  Hebrew,  or  rather  the  perfecting  of  himself  in  Hebrew  and  the  cognate 
dialects.   His  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  was  remarkably 
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exftct:  he  was  at  home  in  all  its  detaib.  1  doubt  whether  anj  teacher  ia  this 
country  hmn  c>ver  surpassed  him  as  a  grammarian.  Gentlemen  of  competent 
judgmeot  who  Attended  hiB  publio  exenuiiatioiit  spoke  of  them  in  terais  of 
admiration.   It  must  have  heoi  a  dull  student  who,  at  the  end  of  the  first  juar, 

or  the  first  term  even,  could  not  have  readily  distinguished  a  Quamets  from  a 
Quamets  Hhatupli, — which  used  to  be  Professor  Stuart's  test  for  judging  of  a 
man's  jiroliciency  in  Ilebrt-w.  In  the  devotions  of  his  family  when  I  was  pn.- 
a&nt,  he  was  accu.ston>ed  to  read  out  of  the  ilehrew  Bihlej  and  I  prt»»ume  he 
could  read  it,  during  many  of  the  last  yean  of  his  life,  withoot  difficultj, 
epefturam  Ubri.  The  perusal  of  th«  Psalms  and  of  Job  in  the  original,  as  his 
firiuuds  ure  aware,  constituted  one  of  his  means  of  refreshment  for  mind  and 
spirit  dui  iul;  the  hours  of  sickness  and  languor  which  preceded  his  death.  He 
was  (jf  the  opinion  iliut  the  suhject  of  Hebrew  grammar  may  be  very  mpch  sim- 
pliUed  beyond  what  has  been  done  iu  any  exibliiig  treali^i!;  aud  he  was  deisi|^Q* 
ing,  at  some  future  day,  tcprepare  a  work  which  should  supply  this  defidenqr* 
He  was  abundantlj  qualified  for  the  task^  and  would  hare  perfonned  it  in  nodi 
a  manner  as  to  deserve  the  thanlcs  of  all  Hebrew  scholars. 

Almost  simuUancou'^ly  with  this  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  Uebrew,  he  took 
up  the  study  of  Arabic  under  the  guithmce  of  a  missiuuary  returned  from  the 
£asti  and  unlike  many  who  commence  it,  he  pei-severed  in  it,  until,  at  the  end 
of  a  few  years,  be  wrote  to  a  friend  of  mine  that  be  had  read  through  the  Kosvi 
in  that  huigusge  from  beginning  to  end.  He  thought  at  one  time  of  puWishii^ 
the  outline  of  an  Arabic  Qrammar;  he  had  made  such  preparations  for  this  pur- 
pose, that  he  could  have  performed  the  remaining  labour  in  a  fcw  weeks.  He 
relinquished  the  idea  from  an  apiirehenh«ion  that  such  a  work  was  not  yet  nei'Jcd 
among  us.  Yet  iu  his  published  notes  on  Isaiah  and  2sahum,  and  iu  his  various 
artidee  relating  to  Biblical  subjects,  the  reader  meets  with  hardly  a  single  word 
or  an  allusion  from  which  he  would  infer  that  the  author  had  ^Ten  any  atteo* 
tion  to  this  branch  of  Oriental  learning,  and  still  less,  that  he  had  devoted  to  it 
80  many  years  of  exhausting  toil.  What  Gernmn  r-hidar,  or  wliat  other  man,  I 
may  almost  a.sk,  c<mld  have  had  such  resources  ai  his  command,  nu^]  y(»t  have 
SO  refrained  from  the  use  of  them?  Those  who  knew  Mr.  Jb<U wards  know  wcU 
the  cause  of  this  singular  self-denial;  it  was  not  that  he  saw  no  opportunity  of 
employmg  his  Imowledge  with  effect,  but  that  he  shunned  it,— that  he  ahiunk 
(too  sensitiTely)  from  any  thing  that  might  look  like  an  ostentatious  display  of 
his  learning.  Hi.s  stu<ly  of  the  book  of  Daniel  (into  whicli  he  went  very  fully) 
made  lum  familiar  with  tlie  C.'haldee  of  the  I^ible;  he  taught  it  repeatedly  to  his 
classes.  Uc  made  the  Syriac,  also,  a  subject  of  some  attentiout  but  1  am  not 
able  to  say  to  what  extent  he  pursued  it. 

His  derotiott  to  andent  learning  did  not  lead  him  to  neglect  the  modem  lan- 
guages and  their  literature.  He  made  up  his  mind  at  an  early  day,  that  no  ona 
can  bo  a  respectable  scholar  in  ]ihilology,  unless  he  ha.s  ma.>tored  the  German; 
and  with  thi.s  conviction  he  resolved  to  study  it,  until,  as  he  once  expressed  Inm 
self  to  me,  he  could  read  any  ordinary  German  book  with  as  much  ea.<e  as  lit 
could  read  a  l>oo|^  in  |)nglish.  This  facility  he  attained;  and  for  several  ye^r^ 
was  accustomed  to  read  quite  as  much  in  German  as  in  his  own  langui^e. 
When  we  remember  that  he  accomplished  this  in  the  solitude  of  his  study,  that 
he  drew  his  knowledge  from  the  grammar  and  lexicon,  without  having  enjoyed 
to  any  great  extent  an  opportunity  to  .«?peak  the  German  or  to  hear  it  sjwken,  it  can- 
not but  increase  .so  much  the  more  our  admiration  of  his  talents  and  |)ersevorance. 
lie  found  time  to  add  the  French,  ahso,  to  the  list  of  his  acquisition:*,  and  dur- 
ing his  visit  to  Rome,  in  1843,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Italian. 

It  thus  appears  that  our  friend  was  more  or  less  acquainted  Of  we  uidnde  the 
mother  tongue  in  which  he  so  much  excelled)  with  some  or  mon  difibnot 
languages.   It  is  not  meant  that  he  was  expert  in  all  of  tliem;  Hor  no  one  who 
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hm  any  just  idea  of  this  sort  of  sciioiurship  will  expect  of  a  man  impossibili- 
tm.  It  k  Boi  in  gnsanl  cnAitabto  to  •  person  to  be  known  u  havingooeniM 
bimself  with  »  great  Taiiety  of  laqguageB;  Air  in  the  majority  of  such  caaes  it 
maj  be  inferred  with  much  certainty,  that  tiw  individual  has  dissipated  his  po\v'> 
ers,  and  learned  very  little  to  any  good  purpose.  IVliat  T  mean  to  say  is,  that 
Professor  Edwards  had  drawn  the  several  lanj^uages  rL'ferrcd  to  within  the  circle 
of  his  studio,  that  he  possessed  superior  skill  in  some  of  them,  and  was  sufB- 
dently  acquainted  with  all  of  them  to  make  them  enbserrient  to  his  naefidness 
in  his  profession.  He  would  hare  taken  a  lugh  rank  as  a  philologist  in  aiqr  coun- 
try. How  £cw  among  QshaTo  a  better  dahn  to  that  title!  Whose  knowledge 
has  extended  over  a  wider  field,  and  hcen  at  the  same  time  equally  accurate  ? 
Who  have  trca.sured  up  such  ample  stores  of  learning,  whil'^  they  have  per- 
formed so  much  other  labour,  sufficient  of  itself  to  engross  the  umu  and  strength 
of  ordinary  men  ? 

But  a  BiUieal  eritlc  needs  certsin  other  qnaVficattons,  which  no  mereakill  in 

philology  can  bestow;  which  must  be  bom  in  some  srase  with  the  individual, 
and  iTihpro  ?n  Ms  mentnl  nnrnnization,  though  culture  may  modify  and  improve 
tlu  111  i/an^«i:i!Te,  considered  .simply  as  a  matter  of  grammar,  presents  to  the 
interpreter  many  unavoidable  ambiguities;  and  to  solve  these,  to  ascertain  the 
one  definite  meaning  which  the  writer  intended  to  express,  the  interpreter  most 
be  aUe  to  penetrate  through  the  language  to  the  mind  of  the  writer,  must  gain 
his  point  of  view,  see  and  feel  the  subject,  as  far  as  this  may  be  possible,  as  the 
writer  himself  saw  and  felt  it.  It  is  only  by  this  faculty  of  perceiving  the  con- 
gruitie«  of  a  subject,  of  re(»roducinp;  anotlu  r's  train  of  thought  in  his  own  mind, 
that  thu  Htudent  of  a  foreign  language  can  settle  many  questions  in  interpreta- 
tion,—4bat  he  can  decide  which  of  Tarious  possible  ideas  must  be  the  true  idea. 
The  cast  of  mind  necessary  fbr  performing,  this  process  I  should  ascribe  to  Pro- 
fessor Bdwards  in  a  hish  degree.  He  possessed  a  good  judgment,  comprehen- 
siveness of  n)!nd,  tai  1  i  r  m  ixing  upon  tbo  main  tboufrbt,  facility  in  tmnsR'rring 
himself  to  the  position  of  the  writer  whose  mind  tie  would  interpret.  He  had 
imagination  and  taste,  could  sympathize  with  the  sacred  writers  as  religious 
poets,  and  was  not  the  men  to  oonfeund  a  figure  of  speech  with  a  dogma  or  a 
logloal  prop(witi<m.  I  Tonture  to  alBrm  that,  had  he  lived  to  write  a  comment 
Ury  on  the  Psalms,  or  a  treatise  on  the  genius  of  Hebrew  poetry,  such  as  he  was 
capable  of  producing,  he  would  have  {rivon  (o  the  world  a  performance  of  stand- 
ard value;  he  w  ould  have  brought  to  tlu;  Uisk  us  large  a  share  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  Lowth  or  a  Ilerder  as  any  Uian  (that  1  know  oQ  connected  with  sacred 
eritidam,  who  has  appeared  in  our  country.  Tet,  with  aU  this  subjective  power, 
he  was  firee  firom  extravagance,  loved  the  simple  in  interpretation,  rejected  sub- 
tilties  and  conceits,  and  insisted  that  the  word  of  Hod  should  be  explained  with 
a  proper  regard  to  the  analogy  of  Scripture  and  the  dictates  of  a  sound  common 
sense.  With  the  utmost  respect  and  esteem. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

H.  B.  HikOKBTT. 
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DAVID  PEABODY « 
1831—1839. 

David  Psabodt,  the  youngett  son  of  John  umI  Lydia  Pe»bodj,  was 
both  At  Topofield,  Mua.,  April  16, 1805.  He  was  employed  more  or  Um 
apon  hifl  &tliep*B  fiurm  till  be  was  fifteen  or  dxteen  years  of  age ;  bat  ae 

his  physical  constitution  wae  thought  to  be  not  well  Buited*  to  agricuUttral 
life,  and  as  his  early  tastes  were  more  than  ordinarily  intellectaal,  and  be 
had  a  strong  desire  for  a  collegiate  education,  bis  father  consente  d  to  gratify 
him  ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  18*J1,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Latin  at  Dum- 
mer  Academy,  Bytield.  The  same  year,  his  thoughts  were  earne.stly  directed 
to  the  jireat  subject  of  his  own  salvation ;  though  he  did  not  feel  .so  much 
coiiiideiiec  in  the  genoineuess  of  Lis  religious  excrcise^i  to  make  a  public 
profession  of  his  faith  until  three  years  afterwards.  In  1824,  he  muied 
with  the  Oongregatiooal  obnreh  in  his  native  place,  and  in  the  antttnui  of 
the  same  year,  joined  the  Freshman  elass  in  Dartmonth  College. 

During  his  ooUegiate  eonrse,  he  tanght  sehool  in  the  winter  as  a  means  of 
defraying  his  college  expenses,  and  continued  his  studies  at  the  same  time, 
so  as  to  maintain  bis  standing  in  his  class;  but,  in  doing  so,  he  overtasked 
his  naturally  feeble  constitution,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  much  future 
debility  and  suffering.  lie  vrn^  graduated  in  1828,  ou  which  OGoaaion  he 
was  apjHjiutr  !  to  deliver  the  Valedictory  Oration. 

After  bpuuding  a  few  weeks  in  recruiting  his  health  ut  h'lA  father's,  he 
became,  for  a  short  time,  assistant  editor  of  the  New  Hampshire  Observer, 
at  Portsmoath ;  but  before  the  close  of  1828,  he  entered  the  Theological 
Sominaiy  at  Andorer.  -  In  the  spring  of  1889,  be  aeoepted  an  invitation  to 
tske  oharge  of  a  Tonng  Ladies'  Seleot  Sohool  at  Portsmouth;  but,  in  tho 
autumn  of  1880,  his  deelining  health  obliged  bim  to  relinquish  it,  and  to 
seek  a  Southern  residence.  He  went  to  Prince  K  I  v  ird  County,  Virginia, 
and  secured  a  situation  as  teacher  in  an  excellent  family, — that  of  Dr.  Mor- 
ton, antl  af  the  same  time  entered  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  of  which 
the  Rev.  Dr.  -)  <  fni  H.  Rice  was  the  founder  and  principal  Professor.  He 
remained  in  tlu  family  of  IV.  Morton  till  he  had  completed  the  prescribed 
course  of  study,  and  was  licca.'.cd  to  preach  by  the  West  Hanover  Prcsby- 
t«ry  m  April,  ;  after  which,  he  supplied  the  chureh  at  Scottsville  for 
six  months.  So  acceptable  were  his  services,  that  the  oongregatioa  would 
gladly  have  retained  him  as  their  pastor ;  but,  as  he  preferred  a  Noribera 
residenee,  he  declined  all  overtures  for  a  settlement,  and  returned  to  New 
England,  with  his  health  much  improved,  in  1882.  In  November  of  the 
same  year,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  church  in  Lynn,  M  i^.  In 
September,  1834,  he  was  married  to  ^laria,  daughter  of  Lincoln  Brighaas, 
then  of  Cambridge,  but  formerly  of  iSouthborough,  Mass.  In  January,  I 
1835,  he  was  attacked  with  a  severe  hemorrhage,  which  greatly  reduce  !  his 
strength,  and  obliged  him  for  a  season  to  intermit  his  labours.  Finding  that 
the  East  winds  were  injurion«»  to  him,  and  that  it  would  be  unsafe  for  him 
to  coutiuue  his  residence  any  lunger  upon  the  sea-coast,  he  reluct aiitly  eame 
to  the  determination  to  resign  his  pastor^  charge,  with  a  view  of  seeking 

•  WwoMtar  pallet.— MS.  Ihn  Bmr.  D.  L.  Mbtr. 
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an  inland  home,  when  his  health  should  bo  sufficiently  recruited  to  justify 
him  in  resuming  the  stated  duticH  of  tho  miui^atry. 

Aeooidingly,  in  the  spring  of  1835,  he  was  dismissed,  after  which  he  spent 
some  time  In  tfavelliDg  for  the  henefit  of  his  health, — at  the  same  time  set- 
ing  as  an  agent  for  the  Hassaehnsotts  Sabbath  School  Soeiely.  His  healHi 
now  rapidly  improved,  and  on  the  16th  of  July  sneceeding  his  dismission, 
ho  was  inatallod  as  pastor  of  the  Calvioist  church  in  Worcester. 

The  change  of  climate  seemed,  for  a  time,  highly  beneficial,  and  had  begun 
to  induce  the  hope  that  his  health  might  become  fully  established;  but,  in 
the  winter  of  1835-36,  he  was  prostrated  by  another  attack  of  hemorrhage, 
which  again  clouded  his  prospects  of  ministerial  usefulness.  In  thn  spring 
of  18ii(),  liis  liealtli  liad  so  far  improvcil  tiiat  he  resumed  hia  ministerial 
labours  and  coutiuucd  them  through  the  sumuier ;  but,  in  September,  his 
symptoms  again  became  more  unfavourable,  and  he  determined,  in  aocord- 
anee  with,  medical  adTioe,  to  try  the  eifeot  of  a  sea  voyage  and  a  winttt  in 
the  Sonth.  Accordingly,  he  sdled  in  November  for  New  Orleans ;  and,  on 
arriving  there,  dedded  on  going  to  St.  Fhmcisville,  a  village  on  the  Missis* 
nppl,  lying  North  of  New  Orleans  about  a  handled  and  eeventy  miles. 
Here  he  remained  during  the  winter,  preaching  to  both  the  white  and 
coloured  population,  as  his  strength  would  allow.  In  the  spring,  he  returned 
to  his  pastoral  charge,  witli  his  health  conpirlerably  invigorated.  He 
laboured  pretty  constantly,  tlioiigh  not  without  much  debility,  until  the  suc- 
ceeding spring,  (18ii8,)  wlnni  he  found  it  necessary  again  to  desist  from  his 
labours,  and  take  a  aea.sua  of  re.-^t.  In  company  with  a  friend,  he  journeyed 
througii  ii  part  of  Vermont  and  New  ilampshiro  ;  and  on  reaehmg  Hanover, 
the  day  after  Commencement,  was  surprised  to  learn  that  he  had  been 
appointed  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Dartmonth  College.  Conscions  of  his 
inability  to  meet  any  longer  the  claims  of  a  pastoral  charge,  and  hoping  that 
his  health  might  be  adequate  to  the  lighter  duties  of  a  Professorship,  he 
oould  not  doubt  that  the  Indications  of  Providence  were  in  favour  of  his 
accepting  the  appointment.  He  did  accept  it;  and,  shortly  after,  resigned 
his  charge  at  Worcester,  amidst  many  expressions  of  affection  and  regret  on 
the  part  of  hh  people,  and  in  October  following  entered  ou  the  duties  of 

his  Professorship. 

The  change  of  labour  proved  highly  bcncfieial  ;  and,  during  the  winter  of 
1838-39,  he  enjoyed  a  degree  of  healih  whieli  he  had  not  known  for  many 
previous  ycnTa.  lu  March,  he  was  so  much  encouraged  in  respect  to  himself 
that  he  remarked  to  a  friend  that  he  thought  God  would  indulge  the 
cherished  wish  of  his  heart,  and  permit  him  agpin  to  labour  as  a  minister. 
But  anoiher  cloud  quieUj  appeared  in  his  horison,  which  proved  ominous 
of  the  destruction  of  all  his  earthly  hopes.  In  April  following,  he  suifered 
from  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  which  was  followed  by  lung  fever;  and,  though 
he  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  attend  to  his  college  duties  till  the  Sep- 
tember following,  it  became  manifest  to  all  that  his  disease  was,  on  the  whole, 
advancing  towards  a  fatal  termination.  He  died  :it  the  age  of  thirty-four 
year.H  and  bul  months,  on  the  17th  of  October,  i6;i0.  His  last  days  were 
rendered  eminently  tranquil  by  the  blessed  hope^  and  consolations  of  tho 
Gospel.  II is  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lord,  President 
of  Dartmouth  College,  and  was  published.    He  left  no  children. 

Mr.  Peabody's  published  works  are  a  brief  Memoir  of  Horace  Bassett 
Mofse,  1880 }  a  Pisoonrse  on  "  the  conduct  of  men  considered  In  contrast  with 

TOL.  n.  M 
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the  law  of  God,'*  1836;  «  S«rmon  on  the  on  of  Om/Unuaum,  odildai'iid 
in  respect  to  intempennM,  Indiia  oppreatioD,  ilftvery,  &o.,  1888;  tki 
Ptttriftieb  of  Heluon,  or  (ho  Hisloij  of  Abuham,  (poothnounu,)  1841. 

FBOM  THE  BXV.  SAMUEL  6.  BROWN,  D.  D. 

DA&TMot'Tu  CoLLEOB,  July  25, 1S56. 
Mj  dc&r  Sir :  It  givc!»  me  great  pleasure  to  tend  jou  mj  impresiioiis  of  Pfti>- 
Abbot  Peftbody,  though  others  oould  write  with  more  oothority.    I  knew 

him  in  ColU-^c-,  when  ht-  was  my  SLiiior.     He  belonged  to  ftClOM  of  gnat  OZOelr 
Icncc,  and  was  fionourably  disiinj^iii-shLMi  t!ii  ouf;hout  his  college  course  for  j^neral 
s -liolnrship,  diiigtiicc,  fidelity,  and  great  weight  of  ])crsoiial  hiflueacc  iu  favour  of 
tdl  liungs  ''excellent  and  of  good  report."    liis  character  was  mature  and  his 
mind  elready  well  disciplined  when  be  entered  the  class,  and  education  had  pcr- 
hopo  lees  to  aooomplish  for  him  in  the  motter  of  elegant  caltiire,  than  for  afanooe 
any  one  of  his  associates.   Hence  thcru  was  not  the  same  conspiottotis  pro^ss  in 
him  as  in  some  others.     Yet  at  the  time  of  graduation  he  stood  among  the  first, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  was  the  orator  of  one  of  the  Literar3"  Societies, 
and  was  selected  by  the  Faculty  tu  deliver  the  \  aledictorj  oration  at  Gommeotie- 
ment.    In  every  department  of  study  ho  was  a  good  sdM>lar, — in  the  classical, 
moral,  and  rhetorical  departments,  pre-eminent.   As  a  preacher,  though  not  bril- 
liant, he  was  always  acceptable,  and  distingtushed  for  a  certain  fulness  and  harv 
mony  of  style,  justness  in  the  exposition  of  doctrine,  and  weif^ht  of  exhortation, 
lie  was  prudent  without  In  in^'  timid,  ami  zealous  witliout  heing  rash;  eminently 
practical,  though  posse^j^uig  a  love  of  ideal  beauty,  and  a  cultivated  and  sensitive 
taste,  and  as  for  removed  from  formalism  on  the  one  side  as  ft>om  fonaticism  ou 
the  other.    Dignified  and  courteous  in  manner,  he  was  highly  respected  by  att 
his  acquaintances,  and  while  a  pastor,  greatly  esteemed  and  beloved  by  his  people, 
llis  fine  natural  qualities  were  marred  by  few  blemishes,  and  his  religious  char- 
acter was  steadily  and  constantly  developed  year      vear.    ( irave,  sincere,  earnest, 
he  went  about  his  labours  as  one  mnidtul  of  hi^>  responsibility,  and  as  seen  under 
his  "  great  Task-master's  eye.*'    Indeed  his  anxieties  outran  his  strength,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  undone  much  that  was  dearest  to  his  hopes.  The  diaeaao 
lo  which  he  finally  yielded  had  more  than  once  **  weakened  his  strength  in  the 
way,"  before  he  was  finally  prostrated  by  it.    The  consequent  uncertainty  of  life 
had  perhap.s  imparted  to  him  more  than  usual  seriousness,  and  a  deep  soli.'itude 
to  work  while  the  day  lasted.    He  performtnl  the  duties  of  a  Professor  in  CoU^u 
bat  a  single  year,  and  that  with  some  interruptions.    No  better  account  of  the 
general  imptmdtai  of  his  life  on  those  who  knew  him  best,  can  be  giren  than  in 
the  language  oi  a  sermon  preached  at  his  ftmersl  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Itued. 

**  What  his  private  papers  show  him  to  have  felt  in  the  presence  of  his  God, 
was  Trtfide  evi<1<-nt  also  in  his  social  and  official  intercour<»<.  Intelligent,  erave, 
diguiiicd;  conscientious  iu  all  his  relations,  from  the  student  upwards  to  the 
teacher,  the  pastor,  the  professor;  nothing  empty  as  a  scholar,  nothing  unsettled 
or  inconsistent  as  a  Dirine,  nothing  vague  or  groundless  as  an  tnstructer;  sincere, 
generous,  honourable,  devout;  keenly  sensitive  in  respect  to  the  proprieties  and 
charities  of  life;  warm  in  his  affections,  strong  in  his  attachments,  stern  in  his 
integrity;  above  the  art.<?  of  policy,  the  jealonsie*;  of  eoinj>etition,  the  subserviency 
of  party  spirit,  and  simply  intent  upon  serving  God,  in  his  own  house,  and  in  all 
his  official  ministrations,  he  was  one  of  the  few  who  are  qualified  to  be  models 
for  the  young,  ornaments  to  general  society,  and  pillars  in  ^e  Church  of  God.** 

Hoping,  dear  Sir,  that  this  hasty  and  imperfect  sketch  may  be  of  some  trifling 
serrice  in  commemorating  a  good  man,  who  deserves  something  much  better, 
1  am  very  truly  your  obedient  iriend  and  servant, 

S.  a.  B&OWN. 
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PBOM  THE  BET.  JOHN  NELSON,  D.  D. 

LnomBft,  July  9B,  1866. 
If y  4mat  Sir:  My  peraoiud  aoqwiBtonoe  with  the  Rot.  Mr.  Peabody  was  limitsd 
to  the  period  during  which  he  was  the  psstor  of  the  Oentral  church  in  Wcroester. 

*  Whde  be  held  that  oflicc,  I  had,  I  mar  saj,  an  intimate,--certainly  »  mctthsppy* 
acquaintance  with  liiin.  I  often  saw  him  in  his  own  house,  and  often  received  hira 
aj>  u  H  elcouio  guest  iu  mine.  I  oden  met  him  in  the  Association  to  which  we 
botli  belonged  and  in  Eoclesiastical  councils. 

I  retnember  him  as  having  a  rather  tall  and  oommanding  figure,  and  a  benjga 
oountenance,  beaming  with  intelligence,  especially  when  engaged  in  eonTersation. 
This  appearance,  however,  was  moditicd  by  constant  ill  health.  No  one  could  he 
witfi  him  without  receiving  the  impression  that  he  was  a  scholar,  as  well  as  a  deep 
and  accurate  thinker. 

The  fev^  sermons  which  I  heard  him  read,  or  deliver  from  the  pulpit,  were  of  a 
h%h  order;— distingoished  for  both  aocoraey  of  style  and  power  of  thought.  They 
were  dear,  methodical,  and  highly  eloquent.  It  was  my  own  impression,  and  I 
know  it  was  the  impression  of  some  of  his  most  distinguished  hearers,  that  he 
was  amonp  tlie  best  pn  uohers  of  his  time.  In  Ecrle??ia5;tical  councils,  he  was 
shrewd,  disctrnin'^,  and  wise.  An  a  friend,  he  was  always  reliable.  Hi.s  moral 
character  was  uo^  only  high,  but  well  balanced,  and  marred  by  uo  inconsistencies. 

It  is  presumed  that  no  one  will  dissent  from  the  statement  that,  during  the 
hw  years  he  was  in  Worcester,  by  his  intelligence,  his  manly  rirtuee,  his  kind* 
ncss  of  heart,  his  active  labours  for  the  advancement  of  Chrkit*s  Kingdom,  and  his 
ability  as  well  as  faithfulness  as  a  preacher,  he  greatly  commended  himself,  not 
only  to  the  people  of  his  immediate  charge,  but  to  the  whole  community  in  which 
he  laboured.  Affectionately  yours, 

JOEM  NELSON 


SAlfUlL  MUNSON  * 

1832—1834. 

AMD 

HENET  LYMAN.  ♦ 

1832—1834. 

These  two  individuals  were  so  identified  in  their  labours,  and  especially 
in  their  deaths,  that  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  why  the  notices  of  both 

should  be  included  in  the  same  article. 

Samuel  Munsov  was  the  son  of  Samuel  D.  and  Betsey  L.  Munson,  and 
v/m  born  in  New  Sharon,  Mc,  on  the  23d  of  March,  1804.  His  parents, 
as  long  as  they  lived,  were  very  attentive  to  his  religious  training  ;  but,  at 
the  ago  of  ten,  he  lost  thcra  both.  After  this,  however,  he  found  a  home 
in  the  family  of  a  friend,  where,  by  bis  amiable  temper  and  correct  behavi- 
our, he  rendered  himself  a  great  favonrite.  Anuing  his  youthful  companioiu 
he  had  a  great  reputation  for  fhinkness  and  manliness ;  and  was  n^aided, 

•  MMooaiy  Hme  and  UMttjn.^Ukikimtj  BmM. 
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not  onlj  by  them,  but  hj  bii  teachers,  as  a  model  of  good  ooodiiol.  At 
the  age  of  Dueteen,  he  was  hopifuUy  brought  imdor  the  saving  power  of 

the  Gospel,  and,  in  September,  1S23,  was  admitted  a  racni^)or  of  the  church. 

lie  was  uow  exercised  with  a  strong  desire  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  to 
spend  his  life  us  a  niis^iionary  among  the  Ileatheu.  But  he  had  not  the  pecu- 
niary means  for  accomplishing  this  object ;  and  if  he  attempted  it,  he  must 
depend  on  hit>  own  effort«>,  or  the  charity  of  his  friends  or  the  church,  or  on 
both  oombioed.  He  wm  received  under  the  patronage  of  the  Maine  Bnnoh 
of  the  Education  Society ;  bat  so  limited  were  its  funds  that  the  amount 
thus  furnished  was  very  inadequate  to  meet  his  necessary  expenses.  One 
fiiend  lent  him  books ;  another  gave  him  instruction  ;  while  part  of  bit 
time  was  spent  in  teaching  a  oomiuon  school,  and  part  in  labouring  on  & 
farm.  At  length  he  became  a  member  of  BowJoin  College  ;  but  his  whole 
collegiate  life  was  an  uninterrupted  struggle  with  peenniriry  embarrassmonte. 
Asa  scholar,  he  was  distinguished  more  for  patience,  diligence,  and  accuracy, 
than  for  either  facility  or  brilliancy  ;  but  his  judguient  was  so  correct,  bis 
principlcti  tfo  pure,  his  Jeportuieut  so  exemplary,  and  hm  spirit  so  piulaii* 
tbrophio  iwd  devout,  that  all  who  knew  him,  respeetod  him ;  and  all  who 
knew  him  intimately,  regarded  him  with  strong  affection. 

He  graduated  in  1829,  and,  immediately  after,  entered  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Andover.  Here  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  great  zeal  and 
thoroughness,  not  confining  himself,  by  any  means,  to  the  prescribed  routine, 
but  endeavouring  to  enrich  his  mind  from  every  department  of  knowledge 
within  his  reach.  His  general  sobriety,  discretion,  and  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  at  tbis  period,  are  luippily  illustrated  by  the  following  just 
and  discriminating  remarks  which  he  made  in  regard  to  his  personal  rela- 
tions to  tlie  Missionary  cause  : — 

'*  TliLUf  is,  a  novelty  connected  with  the  missiuiiary  life, — sx  voyage  across  tho  oceaa, 
a  tour  i>crhaps  among  tiiu  ruius  of  ancient  Greece,  or  a  visit  to  the  land  which  was  tlie 
theatre  of  our  Saviour's  mijjsion,  :tn(l  the  city  over  which  Tic  wept  :  or  T>vrhaT>«  an 
abode  in  some  remote,  yet  beautilul  isluud  in  llie  Paeilic,  where  uaiuie  U&s  icui  ati 
her  charma  to  givi  <  1l  ^Muce  and  encliantment  to  her  luxuries:  such  prospect s.conneeted 
with  the  sncccss  that  iia.s  attended  the  missionary  effort,  and  the  urgent  call  tor  trmre 
labourers,  have  at  limiis  £.o  wrought  upon  my  feelings  that  1  have  thought  I  eouid  sta/ 
here  no  lunger.  Yet  such  a  spirit  is  as  dilferent  trom  the  true  missionary  .spirit  as 
light  from  darkness.  It  would  wither  before  toils  and  sufferings,  like  the  blipht^'d 
blossom  in  the  noun-day  sun.  It  U  the  ardour  of  youth,  instead  of  the  spirit  of 
Christ.  It  is  a  creature  of  self,  tastead  of  tbat  which  Meketh  not  her  own.  Sndk 
feelings  then  must  be  banished. 

"It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  if  an  individual  has  a  willingness  or  desire  to  devote 
himself  to  the  missionary  work,  it  is  of  course  his  duty.  If  he  could  l>c  satisfied  that 
the  desire  originated  from  the  special  providence  of  God,  he  might  safely  yield  to  it. 
If  an  inclination  to  become  a  misjiionary  is  of  itself  sufticient  evidence  of  duty,  then 
the  want  of  such  an  inclination  will,  with  equal  certainty, excuse  one.  But  it  is  often 
said  to  theological  students — '  You  dare  not  examine  the  subject,  lest  you  should  be 
cenTfaiced  that  it  is  your  duty  to  go  to  the  Heathen.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  there  are 
ministers  si  ttled  in  ^t  \r  Kiigland.  who.  Jiad  they  impartially  rxamined  the  subject, 
would  now  have  been  iu  Heathen  lands ^  and  perbap.s  others  among  the  Heathen,  had 
they  done  the  same,  would  now  have  been  in  New  England.  Not  that  a  warm  attach- 
ment to  mlsatons  ia  to  bo  disreganled;  but  it  k  not  of  iteelf  a  satlfliMtory  evldenee  of 
duty." 

Mr.  Munpon's  own  choice  of  tho  foreign  field  was  made  with  great  delib- 
eration, and  with  the  fullest  conviction  that  all  the  leadings  of  Providence 
were  in  favour  of  it.  On  leaving  AnJover  in  1832,  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  a  year  at  Boston  and  Brunswick  in  the  study  of  meidicine.  He  waa 
ordained  at  Orleans,  Me.,  Ootober  10, 1882.  Early  in  the  summer  of  1888, 
be  was  married  to  Abbie,  dangbter  of  Col.  Jacob  Jobnsoa  of  Bmnswiok, 
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preparatory  to  embaikiug  for  the  East.  From  this  time  his  fortunes  were  §0 
blendeU  with  those  of  hitt  colleague,  Jj^uiuu,  ihat  it  (^ueiua  doiiirablc  here  to 
infcrodnoe  %  brief  nunlive  of  Lyman's  life,  previous  to  the  period  Ihftt  they 
beOMne  iimt«d  In  their  viwionwy  Uboon. 

Henrt  Ltman  was  the  Bon  of  Theodore  Lyman,  and  was  Vorn  at  North* 
ampton,  Mass.,  on  the  23d  of  November,  1809,    While  he  was  very  jonng, 

ho  was  the  subject  of  a  Jangcrons  illness,  during  which  his  father  solemnly 
dedicated  him  to  God,  and  resolved  that,  if  his  life  should  be  spared,  he 
would  educate  him  for  the  ministry.  He  did  recover,  and  his  father's  reso- 
lution was  not  forrrotton.  He  wa.>*  religiously  educated,  but  gave  no  partic- 
ular evidence,  at  ihat  period,  of  being  religiously  inclined,  lu  obedience 
to  the  wish  of  his  father,  but  contrary  to  bb  own,  he  entered  on  a  course  of 
olasBioal  Btiidy,  aad  in  due  time  became  a  member  of  Amherst  College. 
Here,  in  the  early  part  of  his  course,  he  showed  himself  not  only  destitute 
of  any  true  sense  religion,  but  distingoisbed  for  profaneness  and  impiety. 
During  a  reyival  of  religion  in  College,  in  1827,  which,  at  its  commence- 
ment, he  opposed  with  bitter  earnestness,  he  became  hopefully  a  subject  of 
renewing  grace.  From  this  time,  there  was  a  great  change  manifest  in  his 
whole  character — he  showed  as  much  ardour  in  the  way  of  holiness,  as  he 
had  done  before  in  the  way  of  sin ;  and,  thougli  he  had  formed  habits  of 
mental  dis.Nipation  which  it  was  not  easy  to  eradicate,  he  endeavoured,  by 
diligent  application,  to  subject  Ids  mind  to  those  severer  and  more  orderly 
processes,  which  are  essential  either  to  exteuhive  aci^uisitions  or  thorough 
culture* 

Mr.  Lyman  was  graduated  in  the  year  1^29,  having,  while  yet  a  member 
of  College,  had  his  mind  more  or  less  exercised  on  the  question  whether  it 
was  not  his  duty  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  foreign  missions.  Shortly 
alter  his  graduation,  he  entered  the  Tbcolonical  Seminary  at  Andow,  and 

became  a  member  of  the  same  class  with  Mr.  Muuson.  Here,  as  the  result 
of  much  inquiry,  and  rotlectinn.  and  reading,  on  the  subject,  he  matured  the 
purpose  of  spending  his  life  among  the  Heathen.  He  accordingly  offered 
himself  to  tlie  American  Board,  a.'*  a  missionary  to  Routh  Eastern  Asia,  and 
wan  accepted,  jointly  with  Mr.  Munson.  He  was  ordained  at  Nortliampton, 
October,  11,  1832,  President  Humphrey  preaching  the  ordinal  ion  sermon. 
He  was  married  at  Boston,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1833,  to  Eliza,  daughter 
of  Nathan  and  Deborah  Pond.  The  family,  at  the  time  of  her  birth,  rended 
m  Keene,  M.  H. 

These  two  young  men  were  directed  to  proceed  to  Batavia,  and  thoice  to 
explore  Pulo  Nias,  an  island  West  of  Sumatra ;  and  to  extend  their  obser- 
▼ations,  if  possible,  to  the  Battas  in  the  Northern  part  of  Sumatra,  and  to 

penetrate  into  Amboyna,  Timor,  and  Borneo.  They  sailed  from  Boston  on 
the  10th  of  June,  1^33,  and  in  a  hundred  and  three  or  four  days  were  landed 
safely  at  Batavia,  and  cordially  welcomed  by  Mr.  Medbur^t,  the  well  known 
missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

Immediately  after  their  arrival,  they  began  the  study  of  Malay,  and  Mr. 
Mun.sou  iiegan  the  Chinese.  Mr.  Lyman  was  almobt  immediately  rendered 
exceedingly  anxious  on  account  of  his  wife's  being  seriously  threatened  with 
pulmonary  disease ;  and  scarcely  was  he  relicTed  by  the  disappearance  of 
her  alarming  symptoms,  hfton  he  leoeiTed  the  melanoholy  tidiqgs  of  the 
death  of  his  fiither. 
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They  were  not  able  at  once  to  address  themselves  to  th«  ulterior  objects 
of  their  luiasioD,  from  the  necessity  they  were  under  of  gaining  the  owsof 
renee  of  tbe  goTemment, — no  foreigner  being  permitted  to  reside  or  travel 
within  ibe  jurisdietion  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  without  aa 
express  permission.  While  they  were  thus  delayed,  they  oeenpied  them- 
selves  in  distributing  tracts,  administering  to  the  sick,  and  occasionally 
preaching  oh  board  ships,  as  well  as  relieving  Mr.  Medhurst  in  the  services 
of  his  chapel.  Having,  at  kiij^tli,  procured  the  necessary  papers,  they  left 
Batavia  in  April,  1^34, — never  to  return.  The  day  before  their  departure, 
which  was  tiie  Sabbath,  they  joined  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord'a  Suy»per, 
with  a  few  others,  in  Mr.  Medhurst's  chapel ;  and,  as  they  were  leaving  die 
|>lace,  Mr.  Muusou  intimated  to  his  wife  that  he  was  not  improbably  aboDit 
to  take  his  finsl  leaTe  of  her  and  of  th^  infant  son ;  but  he  still  remained 
inflexible  in  the  purpose  to  go  forward. 

They  set  ssil  in  a  bark  on  the  7th  of  April,  havbg  on  board  ninety  sovla, 
spesking  twelve  different  languages.  On  their  way,  they  stopped  at  sereial 
ports  and  islands,  endeavouring  to  gain  all  the  information  they  could  in 
respect  to  the  character  and  pursuits  of  the  inh:iLitanta,  especially  tl)*?  N'yas, 
to  whom,  by  the  instructions  of  the  Board,  they  had  been  more  particularly 
directed.  They  also  di?;tributcd  tracta  to  the  Malays  and  Chinese,  and 
couveraed  with  the  people,  as  far  their  limited  knowledj:;e  of  the  language 
would  permit.  Ou  their  arrival  at  Nyaa,  they  found  that  there  were  civil 
commotions  prevailing  in  the  island,  which  gave  little  promise  of  success  to 
missionary  Ubour  at  that  time ;  though  several  of  the  Rajahs  pro^Bsaed  to 
regard  the  proposed  mission  with  fitvonr. 

From  Nyas  they  passed  on  to  Tappanooly,  where  they  arrived  on  tl^ 
ITth,  after  a  journey  attended  with  manifold  difhculties  and  hardships. 
Having  stopped  here  a  few  days,  they  set  out  on  the  23d,  to  explore  the 
B  itta  country,  with  guides,  intorpretera,  and  servants,  making  in  all  i  com- 
pany of  fourteen.  On  the  second  night  after  their  departure,  they  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  a  Rajah,  who  seemed  to  think  that  their  journey  might  be  a 
perilous  one,  and  offered  to  send  forward  and  ascenaui  the  dibpositiona  of 
the  people,  that  they  might  be  able  the  better  to  judge  whether  it  would  be 
safe  for  them  to  proceed:  they,  however,  declined  the  proposal,  from  a  full 
confidence  that  they  should  not  be  molested  in  accomplishing  so  peaceable 
an  errand.  They  went  on  their  way,  passing  over  steep  hills,  and  through 
abrupt  ravines,  covered  with  thick  forests ;  and,  though  the  people  of  iie 
villages  sometimes  treated  them  rudely,  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  any 
intentions  of  personal  \ioloncc.  But,  on  the  *28th,  a  scene  suddenly  opened 
upon  them,  fitted  to  occasion  the  greatest  alarm.  They  found  thf»ni«elves 
■within  ail  hundred  yards  of  a  fort,  occupied  by  armed  men;  and,  whde  iheir 
interpreter  went  forward  to  parley  with  the  garrison,  a  hostile  company  of 
about  two  hundred  persons  surrounded  them  with  every  threatening  demou- 
stratton.  The  servants,  seeing  the  danger,  threw  down  thdr  baggage  and 
made  their  escape ;  and  the  interpreter,  with  one  servant,  who  acoompanied 
him,  escaped  also ;  while  the  missionaries  remained,  casting  away  the  arms 
they  had  taken  to  defend  themselves  against  wild  beasts,  in  token  of  their 
having  no  other  than  peaceable  intoitions.  Their  interpreter  having  fled, 
it  was  impossible  that  they  should  explain,  and  notwithstanding  their  signi* 
ficant  and  pleading  gestures,  the  ml  l  le  proceeded  to  do  their  murderous 
work.    Mr.  Lyman  fell  by  a  musket  shot;  Mr.  Munsou  was  pierced  through 
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with  a  sprar ;  and  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  one  Bcrrant  who  was 
killed,  rcturnnd  to  report  the  heart-rending  affair.  When  the  people  of  the 
country  learned  that  the  murdered  men  were  Aiiir'ricajis,  who  had  come  to 
do  them  good,  thej  rose  in  the  ir  indignation  and  deluged  with  blood  the 
Tillage  in  which  the  murderers  resided. 

The  widowft  of  these  martyr  miabionaries  returued  to  tLi^i  cuuulr^,  shortly 
■Iter  their  bereavement,  and  Mrs.  Munson  who  has  always  remained  a  widow, 
became  the  mother  of  a  eon.  Mn.  Lyman  anbeeqnently  beouno  the  wife 
of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Wiley. 

FBOM  TH£  B£V.  JOSIAH  FISHER. 

SvccAauHXA,  N.  J.,  Jnly  9, 1855. 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  well  acquainted  with Monsoti  and  Lyman,  whose  tragical  end 
has  given  them  such  a  sad  di.stinction  among  our  American  Missionaries.  Mun- 
son  was  a  mpTn)M»r  of  the  cla<:s  tmnicdiately  siiccet'ding  mine  in  Bou  dn'm  College; 
and  if  my  memory  serves  me  in  respect  to  tlie  tiuiu  of  his  admission  to  College, 
we  were  there  together  three  years.  As  he  was  a  professor  of  religion,  1  uied  to 
meet  him  regularly  in  a  Sabbath  morning  praycr-meeUng,  and  so^eUmea  in 
other  religious  circles,  besides  having  frequent  intercourse  with  him  of  a  more 
poiu  nil  kind.  I  subsequently  8p<nt  two  years  with  him  at  the  Andover  Semi- 
nary, having  preceded  him  there  also  }>y  one  year;  and  I  remember  meeting  him 
once  or  twice,  in  the  interval  hctween  his  leaving  the  Seminary  and  cnibarking 
for  the  East.  Lyman  came  to  Andover  about  the  same  lime  with  Munsou,  and 
joined  the  same  elasa;  and  my  acquaintance  with  him  was  oonflned  to  the  two 
years  in  which  we  were  pursuing  our  studies  there  together.  Though  I  Icnew 
him  for  a  shorter  period  than  I  knew  Munson,  I  do  not  know  but  that  myimprei 
sions  of  the  two  characters  are  equally  distinct  and  trustworthy. 

Munson  was  of  about  the  medium  height,  thick  .'<et,  and  of  dark  complexion. 
He  had  a  somewhat  rugged  face,  indieativu  of  native  energy  of  mind  and  pur- 
pose, rather  than  of  any  great  delicacy  on  the  one  hand,  or  ardour  on  the  other. 
When  he  first  came  to  College,  his  manners  were  somewhat  stiff  and  unformed, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  humble  circumstances  in  which  he  had  had  his  early 
training;  but  he  gradually  showed  himself  '^^m^  .  pfible  of  the  modifying  influ- 
ence of  his  new  associations,  though  his  manners  could  never  eonsiJered  as 
in  any  degree  polished  or  elegant.  And  the  outer  niaa  was,  in  lus  ca.'ie,  a  true 
index  to  the  inner->his  intelleet  was  vigorous,  manly,  and  adapted  to  thorough 
iuTestigation.  In  College  he  excelled  chiefly  in  mathematical  studies.  On  one 
occasion,  he  told  me  that  he  .spent  the  whole  night  in  solving  some  questions  con- 
nected with  his  morning  recitation;  though,  after  he  went  to  .Viuhner,  his  ta.ste 
seemed  to  undergo  a  chant.'e,  and  he  became  ahno.st  passionately  fond  of  the  lan- 
giuiges;  and  I  well  remember  liis  expressing  to  me,  in  strong  terms,  his  regret 
that  he  had  not,  during  his  College  life,  studied  the  mathematics  less  and  the 
languages  more,— especially  the  Greek,  as  it  bore  on  the  study  of  the  Bible.  He 
always  seemed  kind-hearted  and  obliging,  and  was  not  otherwise  than  cordial  in 
nKvfiTi^r  his  friends,  though  1  .should  hardly  .suppose  that  his  att'irhmcnt.s  were 
very  ardent.  He  was  rather  quiet  in  his  ordinary  intercourse,  and  yet  was 
always  ready  to  bear  his  part  in  conversation. 

I  remember  one  incident  of  a  somewhat  ludicrous  character,  illustratiTe  of 
both  his  streogth  of  body  and  energy  of  action,  that  occurred  while  he  was  in 
College.  The  Mathematical  ProfiUMOr  (Smith)  got  up  a  surrey  for  the  benefit 
of  the  studenl.s,  with  a  view  to  measure  the  length  of  a  degree  of  latitudi  and 
longitude;  and  Mun.son  wn*^-  Dtnong  the  leaders  in  tlie  enterjuise.  Part  of  the 
measurement  was  taken  on  the  water;  and,  upon  the  falling  of  the  tide,  the  boats 
In  which  th^  had  gone  out  were  left,  sticking  fast  upon  the  flats;  and  whM 
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inorMMd  the  AiicwftFdiiess  of  their  oondition  ww,  that  while  thej  mn  in  tfab 

prediaunent,  they  were  overtaken  with  the  dftrkness.   Uiiiuon>  irith  lus  dumie- 

teristic  resolution,  seized  first  one,  and  then  another,  and  another,  and  carried 
them  safely  ashore  iij-on  his  back.  The  spirit  that  discorercd  it  self  on  that  occn- 
sion  was  a  leading  element  in  his  character,  and  formed  an  lui^rtant  quaiifica- 
tioQ  for  the  missionary  work. 

Hii  Christian  character  was  marked  hj  great  nniibnoitj,  conststen^,  and 
ac^TC  devotednoss  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  Though  he  was  always  a  Tigorous 
student,  1  think  he  never  suffered  his  studies  to  interfere,  in  any  degree,  with 
the  keeping  of  his  heurt,  or  the  culture  of  his  dcTOut  affections.  As  he  advanced 
iu  his  studies,  his  mind  rapidly  unfolded;  and  before  he  left  the  Seminary,  be 
had  reached  a  degree  of  vigour  and  maturity  that  disappointed  even  those  who 
had  expected  the  most  firom  him.  I  never  heard  him  preach :  what  came  nearest 
to  tt»  was  mj  hearing  him  deliver,  by  .ippointment  of  his  fellow-studraits»  » 
Eulogy  on  a  cla.ss-mate  of  great  promise  in  the  Seminary,  who  hud  then  recently 
died.  The  perforiiiiince  was,  in  every  re>^]iert,  highly  creditable  to  him.  His 
manner  on  that  occasion,  as  I  remember  u,  was  not  particularly  striking,  and 
yet  the  performance  was  very  highly  approved;  and  I  doubt  not  that  if  he  had 
lived,  he  would  have  taken  rank  with  the  better  claas  of  American  preachers. 

LnuM  was,  in  almost  every  respect,  a  very  difTerwt  man  from  his  associate 
and  fcllnvr-majtyr.  Every  thing  in  his  personal  appearance  wa.H  indicative  of  an 
ardent  temperament.  He  wa.s  rather  ;vbove  the  medium  stature,  and  iH'iit 
slightly  forward  as  he  walked.  His  complexion  was  light;  his  features,  csp<;- 
cially  his  nose,  somewhat  prominent;  and  he  bad  a  sort  of  sharp,  bony  appear- 
ance that  indicated  strong,  DNToas  sensibility.  He  had  great  physical  vigour 
and  animal  spirit — he  walked  more  than  five  hundred  miles  during  one  vacation; 
and,  having  occ.rsion,  at  a  certain  time,  to  refer  to  a  book  which  was  not  to  be 
had  at  the  Seminary,  he  walked  to  Boston  to  procure  it  and  returned  the  same 
day,  without  experiencing  any  inconvenience  from  the  journey.  He  was  impetu- 
ous in  his' movements,  quick  in  his  thoughts,  and  possibly  sometimes  not  suffi- 
ctMtfly  considerste  in  his  porpoeea;  but  he  was  of  a  social  turn,  flill  of  warm  and 
kindly  tbeling,  and  earnestly  bent  upon  doing  good,  wherever  he  had  opportu- 
nity. He  carried  his  whole  snnl  into  every  tiling  in  w  liich  he  engaged — he  was 
disqualified,  by  hi.',  very  constitution,  for  doing  any  thing  by  halves.  The  most 
important  effort  that  he  ever  put  forth  during  bis  connection  with  the  Seminary, 
was  the  writing  of  a  somewhat  elaborate  essay  on  the  condition  of  females  in 
heathen  lands.  He  evinced-  great  industry  and  perseverance  in  coUectii^  tbe 
requisite  material,  and  a  part  of  the  es.say  was  afterwards  published  in  the  form 
of  a  Tract,  and  is,  T  ])elieve,  stil!  the  l>est  thing  on  that  subject,  that  has  been 
written.  There  was  a  time,  during  bis  Junior  year  in  the  Seminary,  when  he 
was  on  the  eve  of  becoming  a  Baptist,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  to  offer  himself 
to  the  Baptist  Board,  as  one  of  their  missionaries;  but,  in  consequence  of  a 
casual  conversation  that  occurred  between  him  and  one  of  his  Congr^tionnl 
friends,  just  as  he  was  about  to  carry  his  purpose  into  effect,  he  was  led  to  con- 
tinue in  the  same  ccclesiaRtical  connection  in  which  be  had  been  educated. 
was  undoubte<lly  an  earnest  and  zealous  Christian ;  and  though  his  natural  con- 
stitution was  not  free  from  defects,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  if  his  life  had 
been  spared,  that  he  would  have  been  a  very  active  and  sueoessiVd  bhourcr  in  the 
missionary  field.  Both  he  and  his  asifoctate  have  left  bdiind  but  a  brief  record 
of  purposes  formed  and  services  accomplished;  but  it  is  a  record  inscribed  deep 
en  the  memory  and  the  heart  of  the  church. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  FISIiEB. 
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I  WILLIAM  BRADFORD  HOMER  * 

1840—1841. 

William  Bbabi obd  Hoim,  the  aeoond  son  of  George  Joy  and  Hary 
Hom«r,  waa  horn  in  Boaton,  January  81, 1817.  Hb  tkther  waa  an  enter- 
prising and  prosperous  merebant,  and  eztenaiyely  known  in  tbe  walka  of 

Obristian  philanthrophy.  Hia  mother  was  a  lineal  deaoendant,  in  the 
seventh  generation,  from  Governor  William  Bradford.  Hia  earliest  develop* 
mcnts  gave  promise  of  high  intellectual  and  moral  excellfnce.  He  was  the 
object  of  the  strictest  parental  wateh  and  care,  and  was  po  sluelded  from 
the  influence  of  eril  example,  that  he  passed  the  period  of  his  childhood 
and  early  youth,  ignorant,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  follies  and  vices  of  the 
world. 

At  tlie  age  cf  about  seven,  be  took  private  leaaona  in  eloention  from  Mr. 
WiUlam  Bneaell  of  Boston,  a  diatinguished  teaober  in  that  department,  and 
tbna  early  aoqaired  ababit  of  apeaJdng  well,  wbicb  formed  one  of  the  ele- 
menta  of  bis  suoeeaa  as  a  preacber.   In  August,  1827,  when  he  was  in  hia 

eleventh  year,  he  waa  sent  to  the  Monnt  Pleasant  Classical  School  at 
Amherst,  where  he  remained  three  years.  Here  he  was  distinguished  for 
his  gentle  and  urbane  manners,  his  uniform  and  quiet  subjection  to  riiitbor- 
ity,  and  his  rapid  progress  in  the  diflFerent  branches  of  study,  particularly  in 
the  Latin,  ancient  and  modern  Greek,  and  French  hmguages.  Several  of  his 
essays  in  ancient  Greek  were  published  iu  a  juvenile  Monthly;  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  luoderu  Greek,  which  he  acquired  under  the  iubtruction 
of  Mr.  Gregory  Perdieari,  a  natiye  of  Greece,  waa  snob  tbat  be  could  con- 
Terse  in  it  vitb  oonaiderable  llneney. 

It  waa  dnrin^  tbe  year  1828,  wbile  be  waa  a  pupil  at  tbe  Monnt  Pleas- 
ant Scbool,  that  be  entered,  as  he  beUeved,  on  tbe  Cbristian  life.  There 
was,  at  that  time,  a  general  attention  to  religion  among  tbe  pnpila  of  the 
iostitation ;  and,  though  a  largo  proportion  of  those  who  were  supposed, 
for  a  while,  to  give  evidence  of  a  spiritual  renovation  ultimately  returned 
to  their  wonted  carelessnetis,  young  Homer  was  one  of  the  few  who^e  sub- 
sequent lives  evinced  the  gcnuineuess  of  the  change.  At  this  interesting 
period,  he  derived  great  benefit  from  reading  Dr.  Spring's  Essays  on  the 
distiuguibhing  traitd  uf  Christian  character. 

In  August,  1830,  be  left  tbe  Mount  Pleasant  School,  and  returned  to 
Boston,  wbere  be  pursued  bis  elasaioal  stndiea  for  somewbat  mote  tban  a 
year.  He  then  beoame  a  member  of  Pbillipa  Academy,  Andover,  and  eon* 
tinned  tbere  until  be  entered  Amberst  College  in  1882.  Previous  to  bis 
leaving  tbe  Aoademy,  be  was  appointed  to  pronounce  tbe  YaledielQKy 
address,  at  the  anniTersary  of  the  institution.  As  be  was  the  youngest 
member  of  the  class,  and  withal  of  a  very  youthful  appearance,  he  shrunk 
from  the  appointment,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  was  prevailed 
on  to  fulfil  it,  notwithstanding  it  was  the  most  honourable  testimony  he 
oould  have  received. 

His  college  course  was  marked  by  the  most  scrupulous  regard  to  order,  by 
great  diligence  and  success  in  study,  and  by  a  consistent  and  elevated  Cbris- 

*  HeflBfllr  ^  FntaNT  Vadi. 
Vol.  n.  95 
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tian  character.   He  WM  graduated  with  the  highest  honoon  of  his  olasa  in 

September,  1836. 

It  was  the  wish  of  s  ine  of  Mr.  Homer  s  friends  that  he  should  bpcud 
some  time,  after  his  gradu^tiuu,  lu  teaching  school ;  thiuking  that  this  might 
prove  a  salutary  discipline  to  him  in  reference  to  the  sterner  engagements 
of  profe«doiiil  life.  Bat  so  thoroughly  ww  he  wedded  to  his  stndies,  thai 
ho  eoold  not  tiunk  of  heeding  this  Huggcation.  He  aoeoidingly  enterod  the 
Theologieal  Seminsiy  at  Andover  in  Ootober,  1886. 

Early  the  next  year,  his  mind  was  deeply  exercised  on  the  question 
whether  it  was  not  bis  duty  to  devote  his  life  to  a  foreign  mission.  After 
mature  deliberation,  however,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  better 
qualifio'l,  Viy  his  peculiar  constitution,  to  labour  at  home  ;  and  ho  seems 
subsequently  to  have  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  devote  a  portion  of 
his  life  at  least  to  teaching,  i^ier  having  passed  two  or  three  years  at  the 
German  Universities. 

In  tho  spring  of  1837|  he  left  the  Seminary  for  a  year,  though  he  still 
neided  ai  Andover,  and  aTaaled  himaelf  of  many  privileges  of  the  inatifciH 
tion.  His  ohjeet  in  doing  this  was  to  give  himself  an  opportunity  of  going 
over  certain  parts  of  the  eonrse  more  thoronghlj  than  he  could  within  the 
prescribed  limits,  as  well  as  of  extending  his  knowledge  of  some  collateral 
subjects.  He  did  not  at  all  relax  his  diligence  during  this  period,  nor  was 
he  less  methodical  in  the  division  of  his  time  than  while  he  was  formally 
connected  with  tlie  Seminary.  At  the  dose  of  a  year^  he  resumed  his  place 
as  a  pupil  in  the  institution. 

In  the  winter  of  Mr.  Homer's  middle  year  at  Audovcr,  he  was  appointed 
a  Tutor  in  Amherst  College ;  but,  though  he  was  earnestly  solicited  to 
aooept  it,  he  persemingly  deeUned,  giving  as  a  reason  that  his  duty  oallnd 
him  to  eomplete,  without  nnneoessarj  delay,  his  theologieal  stndieo. 

In  the  year  1840,  he  eommenoed  his  eareer  as  a  minister  of  the  GoapeL 
In  Hay  that  year,  it  being  his  first  Senior  vacation,  he  spent  nearly  tma 
weeks  at  South  Berwick,  Me.,  and  preached  with  so  much  aoceptanoe,  and 
in  other  ways  so  endeared  himself  to  the  people,  that  they  gave  him  a  call 
to  become  their  pastor.  He  returned  to  the  Seminary  and  spent  the  sum- 
mer term,  and  closed  the  exercises  of  his  class  at  their  anniversary,  by  an 
essay  which  appears  in  his  published  works.  On  leaving  the  President's 
chair  of  the  Porter  Khetorical  Society,  he  delivered  an  oration,  which  is  also 
published.   Both  these  performances  are  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 

On  the  6th  of  Ootober,  1840,  he  was  married  at  Buffido,  N.  T.,  to  Sarali 
H.,  daughter  of  James  F.  Brown,  and  abter  of  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends*  who  had  perished  in  the  ill-fated  Lezbgton.  Having  maturely 
oonsidered  the  call  from  South  Berwick,  notwithstandiug  the  congregation 
was  small,  and  he  had  already  received  overtures  from  one  of  much  more 
importance,  he  determined  to  accept  it;  and  he  was  accordingly  ordained  on 
the  11th  of  November. 

On  the  Sabbath  after  his  ordination,  ]lr.  Homer  uttered  the  following 
ominous  sentences  : — 

''We  live  in  a  solemn  world.  We  cannot  take  a  step  where  sad  realitiee  do  not 
stare  as  in  the  ftoe.  We  eaimot  form  a  new  tfe  witbont  casting  onr  thoughts  forward 
to  the  death  pang  that  must  sunder  it.  AinM  the  mutual  rojoicings  of  our  rcoi-nt  con- 
nection, I  involuntarily  think  of  the  pall  and  the  ahroud,  and  the  bier,  and  the  grave; 
sad  I  behold  one,  and  another,  and  another,  who  now  look  up  Into  my  face  sad  bear  the 
souBdof  my  voice,  for  whose  cold  remains  I  sbsll  lie  cslled  ere  long  to  disdiaigs  the 
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Uat  sad  ofHais;  and  God  only  knows  but  tbat  thU  peof^  may  bear  mc  out  to  mj 
Imrial.  Sabbath  after  Snbbatn,  I  must  stand  up  hero  as  %  dyuf  man  before  dying 
men.  Yet,  blessed  bo  n<Hl.  I  prrach  a  Gospel,  which  secures  the  great  antidote  to 
ttujse  iUs,  which  enabU  s  us  to  l<K>k  above  and  beyond  them.  And  ifmy  people  wOl 
rewdve  tola  day  to  put  themselves  under  my  airirltoal  gnardianship,  and  Haaven  will 
bless  the  ministry  which  begins  on  my  part  in  ■wcnkness  and  dij^lrust.  we  may  hush  . 
these  daik  fun  iM^dings,  we  may  rest  assured  that  death  cannot  weaken  the  tie  now 
formed;  we  may  look  for\Ard  to  a  ^adsome  re>nnion,  where  the  aombre  weeds  of  the 
ftineral  shall  be  exchangr-d  for  the  wliitc  vestments  of  the  marriage  feast ,  and  the  hapDV 
language  of  the  pastor  shall  be, — '  Behold  I  and  the  people  which  thou  luist  given  me/ ** 

Mr,  Homer  immediately  after  entering  upon  his  work,  set  about  forming 
various  ^l&us  fur  increahiug  the  interetit  of  his  people  in  religiouii  things, 
'  and  thus  helping  fonmd  the  great  ends  of  hb  ministry.  But  Us  bodilj 
energies  were  net  adequate  to  the  amonnt  of  labour  whioh  lie  took  npon 
bimaelf.  His  life  bad  tlways  been  that  of  a  scholar,  and  too  litde  pains 
bad  been  taken  to  establish  and  invigorate  his  pbysiosl  oonstttntion.  Hence 
when,  in  addition  to  the  perfornianoe  of  a  large  amoon^  of  pastoral  dutj,  he 
tasked  himself  with  the  writing  of  two  sermons  a  week,  he  quickly  found 
that  it  was  more  than  he  cuulJ  hear ;  and  he  was  actually  promising  his 
friends  that  he  would  relax  the  severity  of  his  labours,  whoii  he  was  over- 
taken by  the  disease  which  terminated  his  life.  On  the  hrht  Sabbath  in 
March,  after  a  week  of  exhansiting  labour,  he  preached  with  great  power 
and  adiiiiui^tered  the  urdinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  At  the  close  ol  his 
exercises  in  the  afternoon^  he  yisiled  a  friend  who  was  extremely  ill,  and  in 
a  state  of  deliiiom,  betokening,  as  was  supposed,  a  fatal  issne.  He  left  his 
bedside  oppressed  with  the  reflection  that  he  was  not  in  a  situation  to  be 
either  oounselled  or  comforted.  On  the  evening  of  this  Sabbath,  (March 
7th,)  he  was  visited  by  his  [  hyHieian,  who  saw  at  once  that  he  was  threat- 
ened with  serious  illness.  His  disease  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  ocoar 
sioned,  for  a  season,  great  despondency,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  a  fall 
oon^ir  tlon  that  his;  end  was  drawing  near.  After  about  ten  days,  his  des- 
poudency  gave  way  to  delirium  ;  and  from  that  time  till  his  death,  there 
were  only  brief  intervals  of  ronson.  His  mind,  howevtr,  even  in  his 
insuuity,  evidently  bud  a  spiritual  direction ;  and  whenever  he  cujoyed,  even 
for  a  few  moments,  the  exercise  of  his  rational  powers,  he  was  manifestly 
rejoicing  in  the  light  of  his  Heavenly  Father*s  countenance.  On  Mcoday 
the  22d  of  March,  1841,  he  closed  his  career,  in  the  utmost  peaoe,  in  the 
midst  of  a  community  of  bleedmg  hearts.  Professor  Edwards  of  Andover, 
preached  the  sermon  at  his  funeral,  f  rrm  I.  Cor.  xv.  58.  It  was  a  dis- 
course to  which  Mr.  Homer  had  himself  listened  with  the  greatest  interest 
eighteen  months  before. 

FROM  TH£  J.  B.  GONDII,  D.  D. 

Newark.  April  5.  1849. 

Rev.  and  dear  Brother  :  All  my  recollections  of  William  Bradford  Homer  are 
such,  that  it  is  a  pleasant  office  you  have  af^si^TM-d  mo,  to  make  a  hrtef  Tornrr]  of 
my  impre«?fions  conr<  rniiip;  liini.  It  is  not  my  tjesigii  to  furnish  a  full  analysis 
of  his  character,  or  to  gather  in  order  the  events  that  constitute  his  history;  but 
to  speak  of  him  in  ftmiliar  manner,  as  he  imprcaaed  himself  on  ray  mind,  in 
some  of  maniftstations  of  his  brief  career.  Not  one  lives  who  knew  him, 
who  does  not  delight  to  let  memorj'  linger  amid  the  scenes  of  his  beautiful  life. 

\fr  Homer's  life  was  ii'^t  distinguished  by  any  wonderful  deed  or  Rtartling 
incident,  by  which  ho  suddenly  mounted  to  a  reputation  abrnr  his  fellows. 
There  was  no  one  thing  so  prominent  m  ids  course,  as  to  command  a  buddeo 
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admirftiion.  The  demente  of  bb  chanetor  ireie  early  marked,  and,  in  tlie  pro- 

gresa  of  years,  developed  in  good  jffoportiong.  The  light  whidi  he  shed  around 
him  was  a  mellow,  steady,  anfl  growing  light.  His  influence  was  uniform  and 
noiseless.  lie  went  out  and  came  in,  in  the  execution  of  the  fixed  purposes  of 
his  life,  with  a  quiet  step.  Such  a  hahit  adorned  his  career,  inspired  couHdeQce 
and  love,  and  left  aucb  an  impreas  on  the  minda  of  all  around  him,  tiiat  none 
who  knew  him  will  ever  forget  him  in  the  happy  eombination  of  qualitieB  which 
attracted  to  him  all  heart.s. 

While  the  trails  of  Mr.  Homer's  character  in  childhood  wero  siTrh  n^:  to  excite 
tlie  strongest  ho()es  of  hi^^  pnrcnts,  and  encourage  their  carnr^t  <1  torts  in  his  edu- 
cation, their  high  hopes  and  his  early  promise  did  not  blind  them  to  the  sacred- 
ness  of  their  trust.  It  was  only  neoessary  to  know  tho  manner  in  wUeh  that 
trust  was  discharged,  and  to  witness  his  filial  respect  and  derotion,  to  aocoont 
for  many  of  those  virtues  that  were  the  ornament  of  the  man  in  sodai  life.  A 
reverence  for  truth,  a  love  of  order  and  propriety,  a  respect  for  the  counsels  of 
age  and  wisdom,  ever  distinguished  him.  With  true  modesty  and  gentleness  he 
united  a  love  of  principle  and  a  firmness  in  adhering  to  it.  He  had  no  afiectation 
of  modesty.  He  was,  as  a  student  in  College,  ever  aiming  at  high  attainments 
in  scholarship,  and  knew  the  atanding  which  the  Faculty  and  hb  foDow-stodents 
assigned  him;  hut  he  maintained  liis  position  so  as  not  to  excite  the  envy  of  hia 
associates,  or  forfeit  their  affection  and  sympathy.  TTc  grive  no  infiirntion,  in. 
word  or  action,  indicative  of  elation  of  mind  on  i  unt  of  his  attaxamente. 
This  is  worthy  of  notice  in  view  of  the  remaricaUc  devciupment  of  his  intellect 
heyond  many  of  his  sge.  Happy  for  him  that  he  was  the  su^jeet  of  andi  wise 
parental  discipline  amid  the  perils  of  his  early  years.  Happy,  espedally,  that 
he  was  made  so  early  a  child  of  grace,  to  bo  controlled  by  Christian  principle, 
and  to  grow  in  self-knou  ledge,  with  his  rapid  progress  in  other  acquisitions. 
He  thus  became  a  son  to  honour  his  father  whh  a  most  tender  devotion.  He 
thus  became  a  friend  to  be  trusted,  discrimuiating,  but  steadfast  and  devoted; 
glad  to  reonve,  as  he  was  to  impart ;  not  always  ohtaining  profit  .to  himself,  hut 
seeking  to  prciftt  others.  He  was  ftee  from  those  peculiarities  which  somettmes 
render  it  difficult  to  preserve  friendship.  He  made  no  exorbitant  exactioaiay 
which  try  affection  and  at  last  coo!  it.  ITe  gave  out  his  heart  without  disguise, 
lie  won  the  hearts  of  others  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  them  and  ever  bind  thorn 
more  closely  to  him*  Those  who  shared  his  friendship,  will  ever  remember  with 
wliat  delight  lie  met  them  alter  a  separation,  as  the  glad  heart  uttered  itself  in 
look,  tone,  and  action.  And  not  less  so,  alter  he  had  assumed,  what  was  emi- 
nently, in  his  estimate  of  it,  the  great  work  of  a  pastor.  What  I  think  of  hint 
at  home,  as  the  son  and  the  brother;  at  Amherst  nrrl  nt  xVndover,  as  the  student 
and  friend;  at  South  Berwick,  as  the  preacher  and  guide  of  the  flock  of  Christ, 
I  see  the  same  beautiful  symmetry  of  character;  as  he  occupies  each  place  with 
such  fiwility,  completeness,  and  devotion,  as  to  arrest  all  obserrem  sad  impress 
aU  minds. 

Id  Mir.  Homer  was  seen  the  happy  union  of  the  sdMlar  and  the  Christian. 
He  was  a  student  not  nierch-  in  name.  He  was  so  in  purpose  and  habit,  with  a 
zeal  that  never  tired.  He  loved  knowledcre  aiid  fixed  for  himself  a  point  of  high 
attainment.  His  mind  thirsted  strongly,  and  he  lingered  at  the  fountains.  He 
sought  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  thorough  scholarship,  and  formed  his  plans 
with  reference  to  the  life  of  a  student.  Hence,  in  College,  and  afterwards,  he 
pursued  his  studies,  not  only  with  fidelity,  but  with  system.  It  did  not  seem  to 
any  one  that  he  was  seeking  merely  the  reputation  of  a  ^^choTar,  or  was  very 
anxinus  for  the  highest  College  distinctions.  Tie  had  a  true  delight  in  the  field 
opened  Lu  the  student.  He  could  not  endure  superficial  attainments.  He  loved 
to  search  for  the  hiddsn  treasures.  The  mental  effort  demanded  in  soTere  study, 
was  his  pleaaure.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  a  scholar's  duty  in  the  institntioim 
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with  w  hich  he  M  as  connected;  seeking  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  the  scholar  in 
thoi>u  aruuud  hxai.    To  this  end  ho  contributed  his  influence  with  much  success. 

But  I  am  happy  to  say  that  th«  sutgect  of  this  sketch  was  «  Taliubto  mmple 
of  tho  Ckrittian  studraU  RQligion,  in  our  literaiy  mstiiutioiis,  has  sometimes 
BOlfered  for  want  of  diligence  in  study,  on  the  part  of  its  professors,  and  at  other 
times,  by  their  neglect  of  its  duties  thronc^h  their  devotion  to  stud}-.  But  he 
avoided  boihdeltcfs  hy  a  conscientious  discharge  of  duty.  A  student  has  been 
known,  in  the  fervour  of  his  religious  devotion,  to  lay  aside  his  books  in  the 
moming,  and  call  on  other  Chrtetiftos  to  do  the  ssme,  under  the  conviction  that 
he  could  not  serve  God  in  preparing  his  recitstions.  Mr.  Homer's  piety  was  not 
maoilested  in  this  way.  All  woiUd  have  been  surprised  to  see  sny  thing  irr^- 
lar  or  eccentric  in  his  religious  manifestulions.  He  comnnmcd  much  with  his 
own  b<'art  and  was  fjtill.  He  commended  religion  by  tiie  exhibition  of  its  graces. 
Cliiiiiiiau  principle  was  manifested  in  the  daily  beauty  of  his  Ufc.^'  lie  sought 
to  reach  other  minds  with  an  influence  that  would  lead  them  to  the  cro8s»  hut  it 
was  in  his  own  way;  often  indirectly,  but  not  the  less  powerfullj.  He  kepi 
pious  emotions  alive  in  his  breast,  though  not  always  expressing  them  in  just 
that  wa)-  in  which  others  would  do  it.  Yet  in  him  was  presented  an  example 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  nnd  the  heart  in  happy  consistency,  and  as  such, 
ought  to  be  held  up  to  the  view  of  young  men  engaged  in  literary  pursuits.  In 
hkk  the  Christian  was  not  buried  in  the  student,  nor  the  stnd«it  snpiiIantBd  by 
the  Christian.  Cultivating  habitually  a  tender,  but  healthfiil  religious  sensi- 
bility, be  I4)prcciated,  with  a  nioe  discrimination,  the  claims  of  duty.  His  attain- 
TDCJit-j  fis  a  scholar  were  all  the  more  earnestly  .soup:ht.  and  more  highly  prised^ 
that  he  might  consecrate  them  to  the  glnry  of  his  Master. 

It  was  thought  by  many  that  Mr.  iiomer's  tentporament  and  tastes  might 
Ibrbid  his  entering  upon  the  active  duties  of  the  ninbtry.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
judgment  of  some,  that  he  ought  to  pursue  his  studies  without  interruptio&, 
and  thus  qualify  himself  for  the  post  of  an  instructer  in  a  literary  institu- 
tion. While  he  may  have  contemplated  .such  a  field  of  labour,  at  some  future 
tiTiie,  he  had  a  .^tmne  do.sirc  to  preach  the  Gospel.  He  .•^aw  that,  in  such  a  work, 
ail  his  acquisitions  would  bo  usefi^  to  him.  He  had  never  been  a  recluse,  and 
was  willing  to  enter  the  scene  where  his  sympaUiiee  witiil  man  would  be  called 
out.  If  he  did  not  seem  fitted  Ibr  the  fleroe  conflicts  of  life,  all  believed  him  to 
be  eminently  adapted  to  preach  the  Chiepel  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  it  great 
power  over  thiulung,  intelligent  persona,  and  peculiarly  over  pr^udioedand  scq»- 
tical  minds. 

Mr.  Homer  came  into  the  ministry  with  such  mental  discipline  and  furniture, 
that  his  first  sermons  were  distinguished  for  the  dignity,  vigour,  and  richness  of 
a  mature  intellect  and  experience.   The  expectations  of  his  ftiends  were  not 

disappointed.  Though  heard  with  delight,  wherevw  he  preached,  he  was  not 
disposed  to  enter  a  large  field  of  labour.  In  a  conversation  with  him,  about  the 
time  of  his  leaving  Andover,  concerning  a  pulpit  in  one  of  our  cities,  in  which 
his  services  were  desired,  I  found  him  shrinking  from  such  a  responsibility. 
Batl^r,  in  accordance  with  the  preference  which  Spencer  at  one  time  expressed, 
be  diose  a  rural  home  and  a  scene  of  quiet,  unimposing  labours.  South  Berwick 
was  then  opened  to  him,  and  there  his  heart  was  turned.  He  sought  a  plaoe 
where  the  duties  of  the  study  would  not  be  invaded  by  the  many  public  calls 
which  attenil  th*'  station  of  a  city  pastor.  The  day  of  his  ordination  was  a  happy 
one  to  tli<'  ]  pie  of  that  village.  Seldom,  if  ever,  have  I  seen  a  people  manifest. 
In  every  up|ii  opriate  way,  a  deeper  sense  of  the  value  of  the  ministry  which  Qod 
gave  them.  The  pastor  elect  approached  the  event  of  bis  ordination  with  a 
'diastened  cheerfblness,  while  there  appeared,  in  evMy  word  and  movement,  a 
deep  impression  of  the  greatness  of  the  trust  to  be  committed  to  him.  By  his 
side  in  the  sanctuary  was  his  venerable  father,  sometimes  too  full  of  emotion  to 
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fMtnin  his  taut.  Hii  ninistfy  mm  opcaiog  vith  miMciiitoiMd  pronite.  Tct 
fODM,  who  looked,  ftt  tiut  time,  on  hia  slender  form,  who  knew  his  intense,  jet 
snpprc<;5ef!,  pmotior,  and  the  high  rc^nlvc  -vrith  which  be  ontertdco  his  work, 
bad  rmnr  fears  as  to  his  capacity  long  to  endure  it. 

His  |>€Ople  felt  at  once  that  he  had  come  among  them  with  a  heart  to  work. 
Without  dfllsy  his  plsns  sod  purposes  wort  disdosod  to  thoni.  Hofasd  u  sjttem 
which  he  regarded  ss  necesssry  to  the  sooeeisftil  diBcbuige  of  his  trust;  uid  ho 
wished  his  people  to  know  and  conform  to  it.  In  that  system,  the  wotfc  of  plO* 
paration  for  the  pulpit  had  the  chief  ])l&ce.  lie  api>orti<»ned  his  time  and  energies 
in  accordance  with  the  remark  of  Herbert  concerning  a  good  minister,  that  "the 
pulpit  is  his  jo^-  and  throne."  He  gave  his  mind  to  every  subject  on  which  he 
wrote,  with  ^  oonTietioB  thst  it  is  s  gnst  work  to  mske  a  good  sermoii,  Fir- 
hsps  his  soUdtiide  end  Isbonr  in  .this  deportment  were  too  grest.  Bat  tins  wis 
the  way  in  which  he  felt  himself  bound  to  magnify  liis  oAoe.  Erery  part  of 
his  work  had  its  place.  He  sent  forth  his  influent  in  pvpry  appropriate  channel. 
He  was  in  all  his  duties,  with  suchvigii  hw,  fn.  ilil  y,  and  untiring  devotion,  as  at 
OQoe  to  impress  ail  classes  of  the  community,  and  draw  within  the  infiueQct;  of 
the  sanctuary  some  wlio  hsd  (brssken  it. 

Itisnot  ditteolt  to  determine  the  soerot  of  If r.Hooier^popiikiitj.  Itisiiot 
ibnnd  in  s  concealment  of  olTeiinve  traths.  He  did  not  point  the  glass,  so  as  to 
keep  out  the  Vif^ht  "  from  the  conscience.  He  had  nothing  eccentric  in  Ids  style 
or  manner.  The  roan  himself  was  attractive.  In  his  countenance,  tone,  and 
action,  he  conciliate<l  his  auditors.  He  was  sincere  and  earnest.  He  so  effecta- 
sUj  Beeured  the  sympathy  of  his  hearers,  that  he  could  utter  any  truth  with  sU 
,  plsinnees,  snd  they  would  hesr  it.  Hedid  not  think  it  neoesssrytobomystical» 
to  excite  attention.  Tot  he  gave  to  common  truths  a  peculiar  charm,  both  in 
their  dress  and  in  the  relations  in  which  h  '  rxhihited  them.  Xothini;  was 
rejected  that  was  adapteil  in  ndd  vividness  and  furi^  to  bis  iustruction.s.  £«-ery 
6«frmon  bore  the  impress  uf  his  earnest  soul,  fixed  some  important  truth  dis- 
tinctly and  impressively  in  the  minds  of  his  liearars,  and  was  ranembered. 
He  kqpt  mind  awake,  by  being  always  prepared  to  moot  its  wants.  And  flnaUjTr 
a  lore  Ibr  his  work  and  for  liu  people,  breathing  in  all  that  he  said  and  did,  aided 
much  in  sci-urinp  the  favour  of  all.  And  I  do  not  see  why  a  popularity,  resting 
on  such  grounds  as  these,  would  not  have  oontinued,  if  his  life  bad  been  pro> 
longed. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  a  still  growing  interest  in  his  ministry  that  this  u^fui 
ser?ant  of  Christ  was  csUed  to  his  rest.  All  his  arrangements  indicated  that  he 
had  a  true  view  of  what  is  neoesoary  to  a  permanont  as  well  as  an  efficient  nnn- 

istry.  His  plans  were  such  as  one  would  form,  who  would  lay  the  foundations 
of  I'  \ten<=;ive  uscfultic-'^  in  a  long  life.  Hence  it  is  that,  though  his  life  ^hort, 
his  works  live  after  him.  Ho  loved  to  dwell  on  what  hecalled  the  iraa*uiigra' 
tion  of  intellect."  The  theme  of  his  Valedictory  oration,  when  be  was  gradu^ 
atod,  was,  "The  immortality  of  mental  inflnenee.*'  That  of  his  address  at 
Andover,  when  he  left  the  Thoolngical  Seminary,  was,  The  posthumous  power 
of  the  pulpit. On  these  topics,  his  thoughts  are  often  beautiful.  Now  that  he 
is  gone  from  earth,  we  read  .some  passages  with  a  peculiar  interest.  T  rrinnot 
refrain  from  trausfurring  to  tliis  page,  from  hi^s  address  at  Amherst,  the  ioHow- 
ing: — "  Thus  life  begins  when  it  ceases,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  voice  thai  was  sod 
and  hnmble,  gathered  oompaes  and  richness  ftvm  the  echoing  walls  of  the  sepal- 
chre.  If  there  be  sndi  a  thing  as  mental  evaporation,  the  drops  that  Tanish  into 
thin  air,  arc  gathered  to  mantle  the  horizon  for  a  season  and  descend  again  in 
showers  that  water  the  earth.*'  When,  in  his  addrf's<;  at  Andover,  he  h;\'l 
referred  to  the  fact  that  many  had  mourned  the  premature  death  of  Huntingion 
of  Boston,  ho  added,  "  How  much  more  may  have  been  accomplished  by  the 
•pint  of  thoyonthlbl  Hontiagton,  noring  amid  those  charches  in  tbo  qnidkoiMd 
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memory  of  his  few  first  fruits,  than  if  he  had  lived  till  now,  and  had  come  up  here 
to-day  with  white  head  and  venerable  mien  to  receive  our  homage.  The  preacher 
who  casts  his  eye  far  down  the  lapse  of  yearti  into  the  very  bosom  of  that  eternity 
where  time  shall  almost  be  forgotten — ^such  a  one  will  make  his  life,  a  l^e, — tiliort 
though  it  be,  and  will  ooant  its  days  by  hbour»  and  its  years  by  fruUt."  Thna 
ha  apoke.  Since  liaa  deoeaae,  aome  have  interpreted  this  language  aa  indicatiTe  , 
of  an  habitual  impression  on  his  mind  ttuit  his  life  would  be  short.  I  do  not  so 
regard  it.  Yet  he  was  not  a  stranger  to  f  lie  thouerht  that  his  time  of  labour  might 
be  quickly  finished,  and  well  might  heas^iociat^'  with  that  thought  the  delightful 
ooiisideratiou  that,  though  he  ahoold  &I1  amid  the  freshness  of  his  powers,  he 
ahould  yet  on  earth,  in  an  iodeatructible  being.  And  lie  has  left  an  undeeay^ 
ing  life  behind  him.  His  short  life  gathered  a  power,  which  is  incorporated  in 
living  mind.  He  is  dead,  but  his  "  influence  is  living  on  another  direction, 
and,  by  the  life  it  imparts  to  now  minds,  is  constantly  bi  rincliing  out  into  new 
influences  alike  immortal."  Precious,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  will  be  the  mem- 
ory of  HomeTj  and  wwthj  of  a  better  tribute  than  I  have  been  able  to  render 
to  it 

Tour  bffothar  in  Christ, 

J.  B.  OOKDIT. 

FROM  TH£  REy.  FRRDEBICK  D.  HUKTDfOTON,  D.  D. 

Boetoir,  Vorember  10,  1862. 

Dear  Sir:  I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request,  and  give  some  brief  remin* 
iBoenoea  of  William  Bradford  Homer,  as  he  was  while  in  the  body. 

Mr.  Homer  waa  three  years  before  me  in  College  at  Amherst.  I  think  the 
first  time  I  ever  saw  him  was  on  a  Glass  Exhibition  day.    From  the  Academy, 

in  a  neighbouring  town,  where  I  was  then  a  student,  I  went  over  to  attend  the 
exercises.  This  was  in  1835;  and  he  must  have  been  a  Junior.  The  part  he 
performed  was  the  concluding  oration,  in  English.  It  still  seems  to  me  that  the 
impreesion  he  then  made  on  my  taste  and  judgment,  my  boyish  admiration  and 
ambition,  was  one  ni  the  marked  erents  that  stimulated  my  early  studies.  He 
stood  before  me  as  the  impersonation  of  whatever  is  elegant  and  noble  in  scho- 
larship. The  image  of  his  person  and  oratory  was  vivid  in  ray  memory  for 
years,  and  hnn  not  quite  furled  yet.  A  certain  j»()lished  freedom  of  manner, — a 
slender,  tali,  and  handsome  figure, — an  expression  of  singular  purity  and  radi- 
ance,—these  were  the  chief  external  characteristics.  But  there  waa  alao  in  his 
speaking  a  much  higher  charm,— that  of  entire  apparent  faith  in  what  he  was 
saying,— a  confidence  in  it  almost  joyous.  This  lent  a  delightful  buoyancy  to  bis 
eloquence,  and  won  the  hearer's  respect  to  something  deeper  than  mere  accom- 
plishments. Accomplished  he  certainly  was,  to  a  rare  degree.  One  was  first 
struck  perhaps  by  his  excellent  breeding;  and  first  conciliated  by  his  evident 
ddicacy  of  organisation;  and  first  moved  to  admiration  by  a  beaotiftdly  blended 
gravity  and  refinement,  dignity  and  airy  lightness,  unusual  among  Academio 
a-ssociations,  and  more  unusual  at  an  age  so  early  as  his  must  then  have  been. 
And  vot  it  was  nlain  that  in  the  nature  so  harmonion.'slT  rnltnred,  there  must 

•■1  • 

have  been  an  original  richne.'ss  and  simplicity,  better  than  any  of  the  gifts  of 
schools,  lie  spoke  sincerely.  His  learning  went  into  a  soul,  and  was  not  only 
acquired,  but  asshnilated.  It  was  only  needAiI  to  look  at  htm,  to  see  in  that  cheer 
ltd  seriousness  of  fkce,  and  that  chastened  enthusiasm  of  utterance,  a  finer 
quality  than  belongs  to  any  made-up  manhood.  Something  Ix'spoke  him  a  Chris- 
tian at  first  glance;  but  a  Christian  of  genial  temper  and  well-proportioned 
character.  He  bore  that  reverential  and  sacred  deference  towards  the  truth  be 
uttered,  which  begets  an  undefinable  trust  in  the  audience,  and  sinks  thoughts 
of  self,  and  all  tricks  Ibr  sffeet,  in  the  true  orator.  He  had  that  earoest  eqgag 
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edaess  in  his  mftniier>  whidi  is  sometiimA  ctUed  ■ejf-pwBMfliPB,  but  is  nsUy  % 
for  bettor  trait,  snd  is  more  exactly  poMMetim  6f  tlu  nAjid.  And  jsl  be  was 
rather  calm  thiua  impassioned*  rather  guarded  than  impetuous,  rather  lullbriBljr 
ardent  and  persoashre.  than  epigrammaticaiiy  brilliant  in  stylet  or  powarftal  in 

deciiunation. 

I  mention  these  qualities,  because  my  first  impressions  were  afterwards  con- 
firmed ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  same  qaalities  ocHitiimed  to  dbtbgoidi  Um  hi 
his  public  performanoes  at  Andover,  and  during  his  short  ministry.  It  was  a 
good  thing,  I  am  sure,  for  me  to  have  seen  and  !ji  u  1  him  that  snmmor  after- 
noon; and  I  am  ghid  to  take  this  pubUc  notice  of  a  force  so  quickening  and  ele- 
Yfltine.  They  are  worthy  of  our  grateful  recollection  to  the  end  of  life, — these 
living  influences  that  shoot  from  one  {H>iut  to  another  along  the  student's  pro- 
gress; these  forms  of  beauty  and  strength  that  stand  ovt  at  intervals,  like  ideals 
of  &ucy  as  moch  as  Uke  flesh-and^blood  realities,  to  animate  youi^r  minds,  and 
so  create  a  kind  of  Bcholatly  Brotherhood,  between  soooessive  ranks  of  studying 
men. 

Subsequently  to  his  graduation  T  saw  but  little  of  Mr.  Homer:  and  knew  him 
principally  through  my  class-uiati)  and  intimate  friend,  Bancroft,  who  had  a 
good  deal  uf  iulercourho  with  him  in  the  Thoolog^c&l  School,  both  intcliectu^ 
and  spiritual.  In  that  way,  I  learned  how  single  was  his  aim,  and  how  affluent 
his  promise  of  the  best  distinetion  in  his  profession.  And  then,  soon  after,  earns 
the  strange  tidings  that  so  much  vitality  had  ceased  or  changed  its  place;  so 
much  hopp  l"'on  rjuonrbf"!  or  transferred  to  immortality,  where  it  is  nerer 
quenched.  Wliat  dying  scene  was  ever  more  bright  wilh  the  very  beauty  of  the 
cross,  than  the  one  where  he  stretclied  out  his  arms,  as  if  over  the  table  of  the 
Lord,  in  a  haUowed  though  disordered  imagination,  his  ardent  Ihith  inspiring 
even  his  delirium,  and  so  fell  asleep,  dreaming  of  the  blessed  office  whidi  was 
the  dearest  to  his  Christian  heart  and  liands,  breaking  the  bread  of  oommunloa 
to  the  disciples  ? 

T  have  alluded  to  Bancroft.  A'ou  ai*e  aware  that  he  was  never  ordained,  but 
died  in  1844,  within  a  few  mouths  after  finishing  his  preparatory  course  at  the 
Seminary.  He  was  the  son  of  Jacob  Bancroft,  Esq.,  of  Boston;  and, 
having  been  fitted  ibr  OoU^  in  the  Boston  Z«atin  School,  he  entered  with 
me  at  Amherst,  and  was  graduated  in  1839.  It  was  there  tliat  he  was  spirit- 
ually renewed,  and  entered  in  earnest  on  the  Christian  life.  His  physical  orn:an- 
ization  was  singularly  unequal  to  his  intellectual  life;  and  near-sightedness  ma  le 
many  of  his  movements  and  gestures  awkward.  Still,  the  glow  of  his  counte- 
nance rerealed  the  internal  play  of  emotion  and  the  activity  of  his  brain.  The 
ingenuousness  of  his  whole  manifestation  drew  to  him  friends  whom  his  warm 
heart  never  disappointed.  From  erery  thing  unclean  his  whole  nature  revolted 
with  the  utmost  energy.  His  soul  was  all  quick.  He  rejected  all  that  was  not 
honourable,  generous,  and  pure,  either  in  conduct  or  Htcrature,  by  a  sure 
instinct.  His  sensitiveness  would  doubtless  have  stood  in  the  way  of  his  entire 
success  in  ordinary  business  relations,  and  possibly  in  some  departments  of  his 
proftesion;  but  it  gave  a  fascinating  delicacy  to  his  priTate  character.  All  the 
motions  of  Ins  mind  were  rapid.  Had  he  chosen  to  apply  himself  to  the  regular 
studie.^,  with  less  devotion  to  general  literature,  his  class  scholarship,  which  was 
high,  might  easily  have  been  made  higher.  Belles  I^ttres  authors  and  poetry 
acted  on  him  with  the  strongest  attraction.  To  most  of  his  fcllinv-sludents  ho 
was  chiefly  known  as  a  poet;  and  had  he  lived  longer,  iha  Hue  verses  he  often 
wrote  gaye  guaranty  enough  that  he  would  haye  attained  no  mean  eminence  in 
that  branch  of  letters.  Uis  fancy  was  incessantly  at  play,  even  amidst  his  more 
serious  occupntion.s;  and  the  grotesque  shapes  it  was  forever  fashioou^  and 
grouping;  the  congruous  and  incongruous  imagery  it  ever  held  at  command,  in 
eodlejMi  variety;  its  promptitude  and  richness, — ^rendered  him,  where  he  felt  at 
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MM*  one  of  the  most  entarlAiiiiiig  of  our  College  circle.  Indeed  there  was  no 
man  whoae  humour  was  more  sure  to  set  the  company  into  innocent  mirth,  and 

no  mnn  more  certain  to  revolt  'vrhen  that  mirth  passed  the  hounds  of  courtesy  or 
decency.  If  this  were  the  right  occasion,  i  could  fill  a  large  space  with  his 
felicitous  retorts,  and  brilliant  sallies  of  wit.  No  process  in  conversation  was 
too  subtle  for  him  to  follow.  II  is  imagmation  would  spring  instantly  to  Ulns- 
trate  the  most  suddenly  proposed  topic:  and  it  must  be  a  rare  genius  that  oonld 
surprise  or  outstrip  his  own,  in  invention  or  suggestion. 

All  these  gifls  it  would  have  been  hoth  the  principle  and  the  satisfaction  of  his 
spirit  to  discipline  still  farther  in  this  world;  for  he  was  a  patient  and  pr^^irr*'!?- 
sive  student  &s  long  as  he  lived.  But  it  would  have  been  a  far  deeper  and  holier 
joy,  to  consecrate  them  to  the  service  of  his  Master  and  Saviour,  as  a  minister 
In  the  Church.  Religion  took  an  engaging  aspect  in  his  frank,  ftrrent  natiire. 
He  loved  and  longed  to  jmadi  the  Gospel.  But  God  called  him.  And  through 
a  painful  disease,  ho  went  cheerfully  and  submissively  home.  Ho  is  joined  to 
the  honoured  host  of  witnesses  who  have  fulfilled  their  ministerial  TOW  with 
silent  lips,  and  who  speak  the  word  of  an  endless  life,  being  dead. 

I  am,  with  cordial  esteem, 

Tour  obedient  serrant  and  friend, 

F.  D.  HUNTINGTOir. 


ee 

JOHN  KING  LORD* 
1841—1849. 

John  Kino  Lord,  a  son  of  the  Kev.  Nathan  Lord,  D.  D.,  was  born, 
March  22,  1819,  in  Amherst,  N.  H.,  which  was,  at  that  time,  the  place  of 
his  father's  residence.  When  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  his  &ther  zemOTed 
to  HanoTor  and  entered  on  the  Presidency  of  Dartmouth  Collego.  The 
son,  haTing  been  fitted  (St  College  at  South  Berwick  (Me.)  Academy,  was 
admitted  a  member  of  Dartmoath  College  in  1882,  and  was  graduated  in 
1886.  It  was  daring  his  connection  with  College  that  he  bccnmc  hopefully 
a  subject  of  renewing  grace,  and  formed  the  purpose  to  devote  liiniself  to 
the  Cbristinn  ministry.  The  year  after  his  graduation,  he  was  occupied  as 
a  teacher  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.;  and  the  year  next  ensuing,  was  Pre- 
ceptor of  the  Academy  at  Peacham.  Yt.  In  the  autumn  of  1838,  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  where  he  remained  until 
1841,  when  he  completed  the  regular  course  in  that  institution.  In  Novem- 
ber  of  that  year,—*  few' months  after  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  he  was 
wdained  pastor  of  the  Congregatioiial  church  in  Hartford,  Yt.  After 
remaining  there  nearly  six  years,  he  remOTcd  to  Cincumati,  Ohio,  and  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  First  Orthodox  Congregational  church  in  that  city, 
on  the  2lBt  of  October,  1847.  lie  found  the  church  in  an  exceedingly 
depressed  state  ;  but  he  addressed  himself  to  his  work  with  great  vigour 
and  alacrity,  and  had  every  prospect  of  a  hicrhly  supcessful  minLstry.  His 
bland  manners  and  conciliatory  spirit,  a.s  well  as  his  good  sense  and  pru- 
dence, had  rendered  him  highly  acoeptalde  to  other  denominations  than  his 
own ;  and  bis  genial  and  harmoQiziug  iuUueucc  had  already  begun  to  be 

•  MB.  ftoB  hi!  Mitr. 

n.  M 
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perceptibly  felt.  Hut  scarcely  had  minigtry  commenced,  before  it 
reached  a  audden  and  disostrouii  close.  He  died  of  that  terrible  scourge  of 
humanity,  the  chokra,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1849,  in  the  thirty-first  year 
of  hiii  age.  lie  knew  thai  death  wad  approaching;  but  he  met  it  with  the 
Htmoat  traDquillity  and  firmneas,  bdng  olueflj  oonoerned  to  admimater  pumi 
ooonaelB  to  those  around  bim,  Biid  to  Iwre  a  dying  tesiimoDj  In  hononr  of 
the  Master  who  waa  calling  him  to  Hinuelf.  A  aenDoo  on  the  oooaaion  of 
hia  death  was  preaohed  hy  the  Rev.  D.  H.  Allen,  of  the  Lane  Theological 
Seminary.  In  1850,  a  seleotion  from  his  manaacrtpt  sermons  vaa  piii»- 
lished  in  a  duodeoimo  volume,  with  an  introductory  notice  by  bis  bereaTcd 
father.    The  sermons  ;tre  creditable  alike  to  his  intellect  and  his  heart. 

Mr.  Lord  waa  mam  1.  in  January,  1842,  to  Laura  E.,  dauL'hti^r  of  T)r. 
Anron  8mith  of  Hardwick,  Vt.  Thejr  had  three  ohildren,  two  of  whom 
Buxvived  their  father. 

FROM  THE  RET.  8.  G.  BROWN,  D.  D. 

HAaoTmi  March  10,  1868. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  very  happy  to  give  you,— aoeorduig  to  your  reqaeet,— my 

recollections  of  the  late  Rer.  John  K.  Lord,  whose  early  decease  was  deplored 
by  !i  bir^e  circle  of  friends.  I  knew  him  well  from  his  very  boyhood,  and  was 
observant  of  his  ministerial  life  up  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  his  parish  at  White 
River  for  Cincinnati. 

Hia  appearance,  especially  in  the  pulpit,  would  naturally  attract  the  intoreet 
of  a  atrangw,  and  may  wdl  remain  fixed  in  the  memory  of  his  firienda.  In  per- 
son, rattier  slender  and  not  tall,  he  was  rapid  and  viL^orous  in  his  moTementi, 
with  a  coimtcnance  of  a  fine  intellcctnal  cast,  full  of  life  and  c.vpres.sion,  and 
uuiling,  ijuite  uncommonly,  the  freslnu  ss  and  eaf^erness  of  youth  with  the  sober- 
ness and  thoughtfuincss  of  mature  life.  Though  young,  ho  had  i»een  much  of 
the  world,  and  waa  anfficiently  fiimiUar  with  society  in  its  beat  tanaa,  to  bsar 
Umself  with  dignity  and  ease  under  all  cireumstancea. 

In  communication  with  others  he  was  frank,  unreserved,  and  unaffected,  malB 
taining:  his  own  ojiinion.s  without  fe.ir  or  hesitation,  hut  y<  f  duly  recognising  the 
ricrlit  of  an  opponent.  Of  a  diiicriminatin^  and  active  mind,  he  seized  with 
readiness  whatever  subject  suggested  itself,  and  allowed  his  studies  to  assume  a 
aolBelent  range  to  guard  against  narrow  and  ezduaiTe  sympatfaisa.  But  yet 
Theology,  the  refealed  thought  and  will  of  Ood,  formed  the  main  subSect  of  hia 
reflection,  and  ita  established  principles  he  made  the  criterion  by  which  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  every  othir  pursuit.  This  imparted  earnestness  to  his  opin- 
ions, and  a  serious  and  resolute  nietiio<l  of  discu.ssing  the  matter  which  came 
before  hiin.  It  .seems  to  me,  also,  that  it  tended  to  produce  in  hmi  a  maturity 
of  judgment,  a  quiet  power  of  action,  and  a  aimpUcity  of  lifo,  quite  uncommon  in 
so  young  a  man. 

Such  a  habit  might  to  some  seem  naturally  associated  with  illibcralitj  and 
har?5hness  in  judging  those  who  differed  from  hinis^elf,  especially  if  the  difference 
were  radical.  But  in  Mr.  Lord  it  was  so  tem[>ered  by  a  kindly  nature,  by  a 
breadth  of  sympathy  which  fully  appreciated  the  feelings  of  others,  by  a  love  of 
truth  more  than  a  love  of  victory,  by  a  large  acquaintance  with  men  of  various 
moods,  and  a  consequent  knowledge  of  the  practical  excellence  which  la  Bome- 
times  found  in  company  with  a  .<;peculativo  error,  that  while  he  yielded  notllti^ 
of  his  own  convictions,  he  did  not  hastily  condemn  those  of  another—even 
entered  into  thorn,  and  det4^ted  and  acknowledged  the  modicum  of  truth,  whidi 
gave  vitality  to  the  associated  error. 

Aa  a  preacher,  Mr.  Lord  waa  direct,  serioua,  and  impresaive.  Hia  evident 
purpoee  waa  to  ezliibit  and  enforce  the  truth,  and  not  to  attract  attention  to  Irnn- 
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adf.  Henoe  he  stood  bcbind.his  ml^ect,  if  I  mmj  io  speik»  ind  endMToured  hj 

snch  means  us  lay  in  his  power  to  make  it  bear  upon  the  conscience  and  under- 
stanJing  of  his  henrprs.  If  his  earncstTicss  might  occasionally  seem  to  a  stron- 
ger somewhat  too  siruauous,  those  who  knew  him  understood  that  the  manner 
was  the  result  of  sincere  and  hearty  convicUon;  that  the  truth  which  he  preached 
he  deeply  felt,  Mul  h»  preached  it»  not  beeavse  he  was  expected  in  virtue  of  his 
office  to  do  some  such  thing,  but  because  men  had  a  living  and  abiding  interest  in 
it,  and  thus  only  could  he  fulfil  his  high  duty  to  his  Master.  Ue  adopted  in  sub- 
Ktance  the  Millenarian  view  of  the  prophecies.  Some  of  his  opinions  would  bo 
thought,  according  to  the  ideas  ol'  most  men,  too  little  hopeful  for  the,  world,  ])ut 
he  adopted  them,  even  &^  hu  proclaimed  them,  not  because  they  wei-e,  a  priori, 
most  agreeaUe  or  most  probable*  but  simply  because  the  word  of  Qod  seemed 
to  teach  him  so.  and  on  the  truth  of  that  word,  he  relied  with  a  beantiflil  dm- 
plicity  of  faith. 

He  took  a  strong  hold  of  the  subject  which  interested  him,  and  had  he  lived 
longer,  would  douhtle.ss  have  become  distingui.shed  as  a  writer  no  less  than  a 
preacher.  Those  who  should  estiuiate  the  quality  of  his  mind  from  the  puUished 
Tdame  of  his  discourses,  would  not  give  htm  sufficient  credit  fbr  variety  of  topic 
in  his  sermons,  although  they  might  understand  well  enough  the  general  method 
he  was  apt  to  pursue. 

Though  not  possessing  the  highest  versatility,  lie  was  never  at  a  loss  in  adapt- 
ing himself  to  varying  circumstances,  nor  dehcient  in  unfolding  harmoniously 
the  manifold  truth  of  the  Scriptures.  His  preaching,  upon  whatever  topic,  was 
marked  hy  a  settled  character, — the  result  of  his  principles  and  convictions. 
Hortatory  discourses  and  appeals  to  the  feelings  were  comparatively  rare  with 
him,  yet  hardly  any  thing  could  be  better,  in  its  way,  than  the  earnest,  impres- 
sive, or  tender  and  aflfertionate  application,  which  he  often  made  of  a  doctrine  to 
the  actual  wants  of  his  hearers.  The  condition  of  his  pnri>;h,  the  state  *>f  the 
world,  the  difficulties  of  individuals,  the  hopes  of  the  Church,  the  labours  of 
benevolence,  history  and  prophecy,  tlie  divinely  appointed  inslitnlions,  and  eapo' 
dally  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament,  were,  each  in  its  turn,  the 
BUljects  of  his  discourses.  If  tliere  were  any  thing  unusual  in  his  mode  of  treats 
ing  these  various  themes,  it  was  perhaj)S  tliat  he  applied  them  more  than  is  com- 
mon, at  least  in  New  England,  to  the  instruction  and  encouragement  of  believ- 
ers. To  the  Church,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  he  directed  the  strength  of  his 
later  ministrations,  without,  however,  seeming  to  slight  any  other  of  his  appro- 
priate duties.  To  the  chuich  over  which  he  was  pastor,  he  directed  a  message 
almost  firom  out  of  the  agonies  of  death. 

I  have  thus,  niv  dear  Sir,  i^ivcn  you  my  general  impressions  of  the  character 
and  preaching  of  .Mr.  Lord,  as  briefly  as  possible,  perhaps  with  the  omission  of 
many  things  which  ought  to  have  been  noticed.  Too  early  for  us,  too  early  in 
human  view  for  the  Church,  did  he  finish  his  earthly  labours  and  go  to  his  rest; 
but  not  too  early  for  himself  His  Ohristian  life  was  mature,  and  1m  was  habitu- 
ally looking  forward  beyond  this  world  of  clouds  and  shadows  to  the  world  of 
light  and  truth.  That  Christian  life  was  not  a.Ncetic  nor  enthusiastic,  h«t  affec- 
tionate, cheerfid,  earnest,  quiet,  profound;  and  the  "peace  of  (Jod  "  reste<l  upon 
him.  It  would  be  well  for  the  Church  if  others  might  be  raised  up  to  take  his 
place,  of  equal  siuglcness  of  purpose,  steadfastnc^  in  the  great  work  of  the  min- 
istry, thoroughness  of  religious  knowledge,  and  depth  of  piety. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  with  great  regard, 

S.  0.  BBOWK. 
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